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This  is  the  final  volame  of  Barnard^s  American  Journal  of 
Education.  Dr.  Barnard  had  prepared  parts  of  several  vol- 
umes, numbering  as  high  as  XXXVII,  and  when  this  material 
came  into  my  hands  I  at  first  planned  to  issue  volumes  as  far 
as  XXXIV,  condensing  the  new  material  into  three  volumes 
instead  of  six,  and  discarding  many  of  the  reprinted  articles 
which  he  had  found  place  for.  On  bringing  the  material 
together,  however,  I  found  that  all  the  articles  which  had 
not  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Journal  in  some  form  could  be 
printed  in  a  single  volume,  and  this  is  what  I  have  done. 
This  volume  contains  everything  I  h^ve  been  able  to  find  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Barnard  for  the  Journal  which  had  not  already 
appeared  in  the  first  31  volumes,  including  all  that  was  new 
in  his  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-8. 

C.  ^V.  BARDEEN 
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HIHTS  ON  HOME  TRAINING  AND  TEACHING. 

BY  EDWARD  A.   ABBOTT,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  City  of  London  School. 


MEMOIR.* 

The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  author  of  Hints  on  Home 
Training  and  Teaching,  for  the  use  of  parents,  governesses,  and 
teachers,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1838,  and  having  received  his 
preparatory  course  in  King's  College  School,  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  attaining  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  with  the  rank  of  seventh  Senior  Optime,  and  first  class  in 
classics,  in  1861,  and  becoming  Fellow  in  the  same  year.  From 
1862  to  1865  he  was  assistant  master  in  King  Edward^s  school, 
Birmingham,  where  he  displayed  such  fine  scholarship  and  effi- 
cient management  as  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Head  Master 
of  the  City  of  London  School  The  City  of  London  School,  rest- 
ing on  an  ancient  foundation,  the  bequest  of  John  Carpenter  in 
1442,  to  the  City  of  London,  for  the  education  of  four  boys,  has 
been  elevated  into  great  prominence,  under  Pr.  Abbott's  master- 
ship and  twenty  assistants,  by  recent  endowments  in  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  by  city  merchants  and  bankers,  and  now  educates 
620  boys,  all  day  scholars,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen 
years,  who  are  admitted  on  the  nomination  of  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  payment  of  £9  per  annum,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  obtain  some  of  the  numerous  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  viz.: 

Eight  Carpenter  Exhibitions  of  11/.  per  ann.  at  School,  and  252.  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  One  Tegg  Exhibition  of  221,  per  ann., 
tenable  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  One  Ihnes  Exhibition,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  801,  per  ann.  Four  Beauf oy  Exhibitions  of  501. 
per  ann.  each,  tenable  at  Cambridge.  One  David  Salomons  Exhibition, 
of  502.  per  ann.,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  One  Travers  exhi- 
bition of  502.  per  ann.,  at  University  of  London.  One  Lambert  Jones 
Exhibition  of  492.  Ss.  id.  per  ann.,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London. 
One  S.  Thomas  Medical  £)xhibition,  of  802.  per  ann.,  at  S.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  for  8  years.  One  Goldsmiths'  Exhibition,  of  502.  per  ann-,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Two  Grocers'  Exhibitions  of  502.  per  ann.,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  One  Masterman  Exhibition  of  802.  per  ann.,  at 
an^r  University,  all  tenable  for  4  years  (when  not  otherwise  stated)  at  the 
Universities.  One  David  Salomons'  Exhibition,  of  812.  10*.  per  ann., 
tenable  at  the  School.  One  Jews'  Conunemoration  Exhibition,  of  402. 
per  ann.,  tenable  for  8  years  at  School  or  University  College,  London. 

*  For  the  principal  facta  we  are  indebted  to  Bentledge*8  "Men  af  th$  Tims  {Etevmih 
MUkmy'uDd^OwSchoohttndOoOegtt,''  bySimpkin,  ManhaU  AOo. 
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Two  William  Tite  Exhibitions,  of  25/.  and  202.  per  ann.  each,  at  the 
School.  One  Lionel  Rothschild  Exhibition,  of  60/.  per  ann.,  tenable  for 
4  years  at  an  iBnslish  or  Foreign  University.  One  W.  Btormes  Hale 
Scnolarship  of  48T.  lis.  M.  per  ann.,  at  the  School,  and  afterwards  at 
*  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London  University. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  been  very  Buccessf ul  in  making  the  English 
language  both  a  profitable  and  interesting  study,  and  his  man- 
uals for  beginners,  <<How  to  tell  the  Farts  of  Speech"  and 
''How  to  Write  Clearly/*  are  admirable  specimens  of  condensed 
directions  for  'the  use  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Grammar  ceases  to  be 
mere  formal  drudgery,  but  is  evolved  almost  unconscioiusly  out  of 
its  correct  and  pleasing  use  in  actual  conversation  and  composition. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  published  the  following  theological  works: 
*» Bible  Lessons,"  1872;  "Cambridge  Sermons,"  1876;  "Through 
Nature  to  Christ,"  1877.  His  other  works  are,  a  "  Shakespearian 
Grammar,"  1870;  an  edition  of  "Bacon's  Essays,"  1876;  "Bacon 
and  Essex,"  1877;  and  an  "English  Grammar."  Dr.  Abbott  is 
also  the  author  of  two  religious  romances,  published  anonymously: 
^-Philochristus:  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  our  Lord,"  1878;  and 
"  Onesimus:  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  St.  Paul,"  1882. 


PREFACE  TO  LONDON  EDITION. 


Thxbe  HinfB  on  Home  Training  and  Teaching  (although  it  is 
hoped  they  may  be  of  use  to  governesses  and  private  tutors)  are 
addressed  also  to  parents. 

The  increased  educational  opportunities  now  afforded  to  girls 
and  women  justify  the  belief  that  in  the  next  generation  mothers 
will  take  a  large  part  in  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  joung; 
at  all  events  in  the  middle  classes;  and,  even  where  parents  have 
not  the  leisure  or  the  desire  to  superintend  in  detail  the  studies 
of  their  children,  they  can  go  far  to  form  in  them  those  habits 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as 
their  moral  future,  and  can  assist  the  day-school  or  the  private 
tutor  by  an  influence  always  most  valuable,  when  wise.  To  enable 
parents  thus  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  their  children,  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  treatise. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  following  pages  make  no  claim 
to  be  called  an  exhaustive  book.  They  contain  little  more  than 
the  results  of  the  Author's  observation  in  the  training  of  his  own 
children,  supplemented  by  experience  in  class-teaching  and  in  the 
examination  of  pupils  of  every  age.  During  a  long  professional 
career  many  books  on  education  have  been  of  course  studied  and 
assimilated^  such  as  the  instructive  and  stimulating  works  on 
<< Educational  Reformers''  and  '* Practical  Educationalists"  by 
Mr.  Quick  and  Mr.  Leitch,  and  the  suggestive  though  uneven 
treatise  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  To  these  and  others  the  Author 
doubtless  owes  unconscious  debts,  but  more  especially  to  Stowe's 
'' Training  System."  In  spite  of  many  exaggerations  and  some 
mistakes  (inevitable  for  every  enthusiast),  that  book  is  likely  to 
retain  for  many  years  a  very  great  value  for  all  teachers.  The 
interesting  work  by  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow  on  Froebel's 
system,  and  the  valuable  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Fitch  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  were  not  studied  until  after  the 
composition  of  the  rough  draft  of  the  book;  but  the  former  has 
helped  to  pat  some  old  truths  in  a  new  light;  and  to  the  latter  the 
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Author  is  indebted  for  seyeral  hints  about  the  teaching  of  special 
subjects  —  obligations  which  will  be  found  duly  acknowledged  as 
they  occur. 

Partly  to  save  the  space  that  must  otherwise  have  been  devoted 
to  transitions  and  introductions,  and  partly  to  give  the  book  the 
appearance  of  being  what  it  really  is,  viz.,  a  collection  of  hints, 
and  not  a  continuous  or  complete  treatise,  the  Author's  remarks 
are  set  down  disconnectedly,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  abruptly, 
the  main  object  being  to  say  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  no 
more  than  needed  to  be  said. 

Some  apology  may  seem  to  be  required  when  a  single  teacher 
presumes  to  give  even  hints  on  the  teaching  of  so  many  subjects. 
But  in  supervising  the  miscellaneous  curriculum  of  a  large  school, 
the  Author  has  been  forced  to  consider  in  detail  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  many  departments  of  instruction;  and  hence  the 
area  of  these  "hints,"  wide  though  it  be,  is  very  little  wider  than 
the  Author's  perhaps  too  wide  circle  of  professional  experiences; 
which  are  here  set  down  in  the  hope  that  they  may  enable  others 
to  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  that  he  made,  and  improve  on  the 
successes  that  he  thought  he  had  achieved. 

^  EDWARD  A.  ABBOTT, 

City  of  London  School 
London,  1883. 
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L    MORAL  TRAmmO. 


1.      HABITS  IN  GSSBTEBAL. 

Mak  has  been  described  as  a  bundle  of  habits;  and  Bacon  tells  ns 
that,  wbateTer  may  be  our  sentiments  and  professions,  it  is  habit  that 
dictates  our  actions:  ^^Men^s  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
inclination ;  their  discourse  and  speech  according  to  their  learning  and 
infused  opinions;  but  their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed." 

The  business  of  the  trainer  of  children  is  to  mould  them  for  right 
action  by  creating  in  them  good  habits. 

2.      THB  F01ULA.TI017  OF  HABITB. 

Habits  are  formed  by  the  repetition  of  actions;  and  therefore  in 
deciding  whether  this  or  that  action  is  good  for  children,  we  must 
constantly  ask  ourselves  not  only,  *'Is  the  action  good  in  itself?'^  but 
also,  ^'  Suppose  this  action,  by  repetition,  to  develop  a  habit;  will  the 
habit  be  a  good  one?  " 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  healthy  children  to  move  and  to  act ;  and  it  must  be 
the  trainer's  object  not  to  suppress  action,  but  to  regulate  it  with  a 
view  to  producing  good  habits. 

As  Nature  supplies  a  plant  with  influences  from  earth,  sun,  and  air,  ,i 

all  tending  to  growth,  so  Nature  supplies  a  child  with  sights,  sounds,  1 

objects  of  touch  and  taste,  inciting  him  to  act,  to  experimentalize,  to 
attend,  observe,  and  remember,  thus  stimulating  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal development. 

Put  a  child  to  roll  on  the  sea-beach.  With  the  sand  to  shape  at  his 
pleasure,  the  shells,  pebbles,  and  sea-weed,  all  close  at  hand  and  sug- 
gesting countless  observations  and  experiments,  he  cannot  be  in  a  bet- 
ter schooL  Shut  up  the  same  chUd  within  the  four  walls  of  a  room, 
and  his  growth  will  be  retarded,  because  you  have  deprived  him  of 
Nature^s  gifts. 

AU  children  bred  up  in  towns  are  to  some  extent  thus  imprisoned; 
and  they  require  a  kind  of  interpreter  to  represent  Nature,  as  it  were, 
to  them,  and  to  supply  them  with  substitutes  for  the  gifts  from  which 
thcry  are  excluded.  Even  for  children  in  the  country  Nature  does  not 
always  suffice  without  the  intervention  of  some  kind  selecting  hand. 
The  ^fts  of  Nature  are  sometimes  too  vast,  too  distant,  too  complex, 
and  too  similar  to  come  within  the  compass  of  a  child's  observation 
and  discrimination.  Nature  gives,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  trainer 
to  select  such  of  her  gifts  as  may  be  near,  distinct,  and  suggestive. 

What  is  called  the  system  of  Froebel  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  Nature's  influence  in  the  training  of  the  young, 
and  upon  the  part  which  may  be  played  by  the  trainer  in  the  selection 
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of  her  **  gifts."  For  example,  he  lays  it  down — and  the  precept  seems 
in  accordance  with  common  sense — ^that  children  should  first  be  pre- 
sented with  opposites,  e.  g,  yellow  and  blue,  treble  and  bass,  rough 
and  smooth,  hard  and  soft,  because  contrast  naturaUy  appeals  most 
powerfully  to  the  infant  perception.  Afterwards  he  would  present  the 
intermediate  objects  which  connect  these  opposites,  showing  the  child, 
for  example,  the  different  colors  of  the  rainbow  which  lie  between  the 
yellow  and  blue,  and,  as  it  were,  unite  and  reconcile  them  so  as  to 
exhibit  what  he  calls  the  Law  of  Reconciliation.  For  details  of  Froe- 
bePs  gifts  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  upon  his  system ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  toys  of  this  kind,  and  no  system  of 
any  kind,  can  supply  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  observation  of 
Nature^s  rules  on  the  part  of  the  trainer. 

8.      HABITS  FORMED  BT  IlflTATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  children  will  imitate  irrational  objects  of  every 
kind,  from  ducks  to  steam-engines ;  but  few  recognize  the  very  great 
extent  to  which  they  unconsciously  imitate  their  elders  in  voice,  manner, 
temper,  and  in  a  thousand  other  minute  matters  which  go  towards  the 
formation  of  habits. 

Where  parents  undertake  the  training  of  their  children  there  is  a 
special  likelihood  of  imitation,  because,  in  many  cases,  the  latter  will 
have  a  physical  predisposition  for  the  habits  of  the  former.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  hasty,  careless,  unobservant,  slovenly,  hot-tempered, 
and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  these  habits  are  reproduced 
in  their  children.  To  come  to  a  smaller  matter  as  an  instance,  no 
amount  of  scolding  or  teaching  is  likely  to  induce  a  child  to  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  writing  legibly  and  carefully,  if  he  constantly 
sees  his  father  or  mother  producing  an  illegible  scrawl. 

It  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  children  taught  in  a  school  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  orderly  and  neat  in  their  handwriting  and  school- 
work  than  those  who  are  taught  at  home.  At  school  there  is  gener- 
ally a  supply  of  methodical,  orderly  pupils,  whose  work  can  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  the  rest,  and  the  less  methodical  are  more  influenced  by  the 
sight  of  what  is  actually  done  by  their  school-fellows  than  by  general 
exhortations  about  order  and  neatness.  Another  reason  is,  that  par- 
ents— and,  in  a  less  degree,  governesses  and  private  tutors — because 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  their  pupils  and  **  understand  what  they 
mean"-— often  pass  too  indulgently  over  omissions,  slips,  and  slight 
errors  of  eccentricity,  which  would  be  more  wholesomely  and  justly 
criticised  if  contrasted  with  the  better  work  of  other  children  of  their 
own  age. 

Although,  therefore,  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  early  home 
training  where  it  can  be  given  regularly  and  thoroughly,  yet  parents 
and  private  tutors  will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  special 
dangers  of  inexactness  and  slovenly  incompleteness. 
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4.      THE  HABIT  OF  ATTENTION. 

Of  all  habits,  the  most  valuable,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  is 
the  habit  of  attention. 

In  their  religious  rites  the  Romans,  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
were  wont  to  enforce  attention  by  saying  to  bystanders,  ^^Do  this^* — 
meaning,  ''Do  what  you  are  doing,  and  nothing  else'*;  and  it  is  by 
the  habit  of  doinff  what  one  is  doing,  or,  in  other  words,  by  attention, 
that  worlds  and  difficulties  are  conquered.  This  habit  can  be  encour- 
aged eyen  in  the  very  youngest;  but  it  is  too  often  discouraged,  espec- 
ially in  the  children  of  the  richer  classes,  by  an  injurious  multiplicity 
of  toys  and  distractions. 

On  this  point  I  should  be  glad  to  quote  some  quaint  remarks  by  a 
teacher  of  considerable  experience,  on  whose  judgment  I  place  great 
reliance.  His  illustrations  deal  mainly  with  common  things,  and  are 
set  down  in  a  familiar  style  that  may  seem  to  some  a  little  too  familiar 
for  publication,  and  to  others  occasionally  savoring  of  hyperbole.  But, 
without  asking  my  readers  to  pin  their  faith  on  every  one  of  his  opin- 
ions, I  believe  they  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is 
fresh  and  suggestive.  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  him, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  him,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  title  of 
*'  Preceptor."  It  will  be  seen  that  he  la  vehement  against  the  evil  of 
distracting  young  children,  and  he  begins  from  the  very  youngest. 

*' Aive,"  he  says,  ''a  baby  a  ball,  and  he  will  begin  to  study  it  as 
Nature  dictates.  He  will  look  at  it,  feel  it,  tmn  it,  squeeze  it.  Buck  it, 
smell  it,  throw  it  away,  and  crawl  after  it  for  a  second  study.  All  this 
while  he  is  a  Student  in  the  University  of  the  World,  and  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  best  of  private  tutors.  Experience.  Every  fac- 
ulty is  being  naturally  exercised;  through  every  avenue  knowledge 
is  being  naturally  and  pleasurably  acquired.  Let  the  student  alone, 
then.  You  did  your  part  when  you  gave  the  child  t]\e  ball,  making 
yourself  the  Interpreter  between  Nature  and  Nature's  student.  Now 
suffer  Nature  to  do  her  work.    Tou  cannot  improve  upon  it. 

''But  now  suppose  a  couple  of  kind,  well-meaning  aunts  break  in 
upon  the  happy  and  interested  child,  one  shaking  a  silver  rattle  in  his 
ear,  and  the  other  pushing  before  him  a  big  white  horse  or  a  bleating 
sheep;  and  simultaneously  let  two  or  three  elder  cousins  or  friendly 
visitors  attract  his  attention  by  various  noises  and  gestures  of  endear- 
ment. At  once  the  spell  of  interest  is  broken.  The  littte  creature 
looks  from  one  to  the  other,  distracted  but  not  attracted,  bewildered 
but  not  pleased.  '  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  1 '  he  would  say 
if  he  were  old  enough.  But  not  being  old  enough,  he  must  endure  the 
consequences  of  the  misplaced  kindness  of  his  friends — consequences 
not  quite  so  transient  as  they  seem  1  His  first  voyage  of  discovery  has 
been  rudely  interrupted,  and  the  poor  little  adventurer  returns  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  nothing.  Nay,  rather  say  a  cargo  of  something  worse 
than  nothing.     For  instead  of  helping  the  child  to  implant  in  his  own 
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little  heart  the  first  gferms  of  that  most  preciooB  habit  of  attention,  his 
too  officious  friends  have  done  their  best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  mental 
dissipation  and  inattention." 

What  is  the  moral  of  all  thist  It  is  that  we  must  be  careful  from 
the  first,  while  giving  children  enough,  not  to  give  them  more  than 
enough — ^thst  is  to  say,  more  than  their  minds  can  easily  take  in.  Do 
not  obtrude  interesting  objects  on  a  child  who  ia  wholesomely  inter- 
ested already.  To  break  the  natural  sequence  of  a  child^s  thoughts  is 
mentally  as  mischievous  as  it  is  physically  to  wake  a  child  suddenly 
out  of  a  refreshing  sleep.  As  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great  artist  to  know 
w^hen  to  omit,  so  it  is  the  mark  of  a  good  trainer  to  recognize  the  dan- 
ger of  interfering  with  Nature,  and  the  usefulness  of  leaving  children 
sometimes  to  themselves. 

5.      OB8EBTATION. 

The  faculty  of  observation  is  secondary  to,  and  in  some  degree  incon- 
sistent with,  the  faculty  of  attention ;  when  attending,  t .  e.  given  up  to 
the  study  of  one  thing,  the  child  cannot  always  be  free  to  observe  other 
things  going  on  around  him. 

The  varied  sights  of  Nature  out  of  doors  are  the  best  stimulus  to 
observation,  and  the  best  preservative  against  the  rare  danger  of  exces- 
sive concentration ;  and  not  having  these  (however  great  may  be  the 
artificial  distractions  of  town  life)  town  children  are  s<»newhat  *at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  country  children  in  l^e  training  of  the 
faculty  of  observing. 

A  powerful  incentive  to  observation  is  found  in  the  habit  of  making 
distinctions.  Until  a  boy  has  been  taught  the  dijfferrait  kinds  of  clouds 
he  will  be  content  to  stare  vaguely  at  them;  but  when  he  has  learned 
to  distinguish  between  '^hair  clouds,"  ''heap  clouds,"  ''  level  clouds" 
— for  of  course  ^wc  shaU  not  inflict  on  him  the  technical  terms  for  these 
objects — ^he  looks  at  them  with  a  new  interest  and  quickened  power  of 
observation.  And  so  of  trees:  to  learn  the  dmracteristics  of  an  oak  or 
an  elm  separately  is  rath^  dull  work;  but  to  note  the  differences 
between  them  is  more  interesting  and  appeals  more  readily  to  the 
memory.  At  a  very  early  age  children  may  be  led  to  take  pleasure  in 
collecting  and  classifying  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees;  and  this 
method  of  training  the  observation  is  within  the  power  even  of  those 
bred  in  towns.  Much  may  be  done  or  undone  in  a  walk  with  children. 
''It  was  my  fortune,"  writes  Preceptor,  "as  a  child  to  be  taken  for 
walks  by  a  friend  who  encouraged  me  to  converse  on  some  subject  of 
literature  or  history,  or  to  cap  verses,  or  the  like,  the  consequence  of 
wMch  (and  in  part  perhaps  of  other  causes)  has  been  to  develop  in  me 
a  considerable  power  of  attention  and  abstraction,  but  a  singular  ina- 
bility to  observe." 

Walking  in  town  may  seem  a  necessarily  dull  and  barren  occupation, 
so  far  as  the  observation  of  natural  objects  is  concerned;  yet  even  in 
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the  suburbs  and  parks  of  London,  the  clouds,  trees,  wind,  smoke, 
weathercocks,  shadows,  points  of  the  compass,  sun  and  moon,  afford 
objects  to  which  the  observation  of  a  little  companion  maj  be  directed, 
and  topics  on  which  a  conversation  may  be  hereafter  started. 

Indoors  something  may  also  be  done  by  making  a  child  shut  hm 
eyes  and  tell  you  what  is  on  the  mantelpiece?  what  on  my  side  of  the 
room?  what  on  yours?  Or  sometimes,  after  showing  hun  a  picture,  you 
may  examine  him  in  the  same  way.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  first,  how- 
ever, to  shut  your  eyes  and  present  yourself  for  examination,  allowing 
the  child  to  correct  your  mistakes  and  supply  your  omissions. 

Later  on,  observation  may  be  stimulated  by  teaching  a  child  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  things  by  learning  the  How  and  Why. 
Drawing  is  of  course  a  powerful  developer  of  this  faculty;  but  draw- 
ing, at  the  present  stage,  is  out  of  the  question.  Let  it  only  be  added 
that  for  observation,  as  well  as  for  attention  and  most  other  good 
habits,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  child  should  be  physically  and  men- 
tally healthy  and  fresh,  and  that  the  moral  of  the  last  aphorism  holds 
good  for  observation,  no  less  than  for  attention,  that  a  child  must  not 
be  required  to  observe  something  new  when  he  is  still  engaged  in 
observing  something  old. 

To  sum  up,  ihere  are  three  dangers  to  be  avoided :  (1)  vacant  star- 
ing; (2)  excited  distraction;  (8)  excessive  concentration.  Of  these 
the  first  is  perhaps  most  to  be  avoided  for  country  children ;  the  sec- 
ond for  those  in  towns;  the  third  is  rare,  and  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion likely  to  be  rarer. 

6.      UBHORT. 

The  memory  will  have  been  developed,  first,  by  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion; secondly,  by  the  habit  of  classification  and  observation;  but  it 
may  also  be  stimulated  by  encouraging  a  child  to  give  aa  account  of 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard,  under  the  guidance  of  questions  so  regu- 
lated as  to  help  the  child  to  divide,  and  thus  bring  out  an  orderly  nav- 
lative. 

Thus,  if  a  child  has  been  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  instead  of  ask- 
ing him  for  *<  a  description  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,"  or  ^*Tell  me 
now,  what  did  you  see  in  the  Gardens? " — questions  to  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  which  the  poor  boy  is  likely  to  succumb  in  silent  bewilder- 
ment, or  else  to  make  confused  and  chaotic  answers — you  must  help 
him  thus,  *^  So  you  have  been  to  the  Gardens?  Well  now,  I  want  to 
hear  how  the  beasts  are  getting  on.  First,  the  savage  beasts  that  eat 
flesh.  Did  you  ^ee  the  lions  fed?**  etc.,  etc.  Then  you  may  proceed 
^  to  the  birds,  beginning  with  the  eagles,  and  so  rapidly  go  through  the 
whole.  At  the  end,  if  you  like,  and  if  the  child  is  in  the  humor  to 
fisten,  you  may  give  him  a  kind  of  summary  of  what  you  have  elicited 
from  him,  so  that  he  may  find  himself  unoonsciouBly  committed  to  a 
methodical  narratiye. 
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To  take  once  more  the  ancient  Romans  for  our  example,  the  motto 
that  they  used  for  ruling,  ^^ DvMe  and  rule,"  we  may  utilize  for 
remembering.  Aasociations  are  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory;  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  when  we 
treat  of  the  memory  as  applied  to  repetition  lessons;  but  even  without 
intelligent  associations,  the  mere  process  of  division  is  of  great  help. 

**  Among  other  debts,"  writes  Preceptor,  **  which  we  owe  to  Shakes- 
peare, is  the  invention,  or  popularization  of  the  word  Simor\fieaMlUur 
dinitatihus ;  it  affords  such  excellent  practice  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
*  What  a  word  I  *  says  the  poor  bewildered  pupil  on  first  hearing  it,  *  I 
shall  never  remember  it.'  *  Wait  a  bit,'  you  reply.  *  Any  one  can  say 
Aondr.'^  Pupil.  *Ye8,  honor.'  Teacher,  *Now  say,  hftnor-lflca.' 
PupU,  *  H6n6r-!flcft.'  Teacher,  *  Say  it  again;  now  again;  once  more; 
that  will  do.  Now  for  Wl ;  that's  easy  enough ;  it's  a  boy's  name. 
Say  it.  Now  blUtd.  €k>od;  now  say,  dlnlta.  Right.  And  now, 
bUItu-dinlta.    Again ;  again.    Now,  you  see,  there's  a  rhyme : 

BUitu-dinUd. 

Say  it.     Sing  it,  if  you  like.     Good.  Now  again.    Once  more.    Now 
you've  done  it.     We've  only  to  add  tilnts  at  the  end. 

''I  well  remember,"  he  adds,  *'  being  taught  this  very  word  in  some 
such  fashion  by  my  father,  and  teaching  it  similarly  to  my  children; 
and  I  think  that  every  boy  in  England  ought  to  be  taught  to  pronounce 
it,  and  till  he  pronounced  it  easily  and  rapidly,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered to  have  passed  in  pronunciation." 

7.      EXACTNESS. 

"Writing,"  as  we  all  know,  "maketh  an  exact  man";  but  as  the 
^hild,  now  under  consideration,  is  supposed  not  yet  able  to  write, 
some  substitute  for  writing  is  needed  in  the  attempt  to  make  him 
exact;  and  the  best  will  be  oral  description  by  the  child  of  something 
that  he  has  seen.  Some  skill  is  here  required  to  induce  children  to 
give  anything  like  a  c(mtinuous  description,  without  feeling  that  they 
are  being  persecuted  or  forced  to  "make  an  exhibition,"  than  which 
nothing  is  more  detestable  to  the  young.  Under  the  head  of  "  Observa- 
tion," above,  are  set  down  a  few  hints  as  to  devices  by  which  this  may 
be  effected,  and  among  other  means  was  mentioned  the  use  of  pictures. 
On  this  point  I  will  once  more  insert  some  remarks  by  Preceptor. 

"I  was  in  the  habit,"  he  says,  "of  getting  a  very  good,  lesson  in 
exactness  for  a  youngster  out  of  a  picture-book  of  animals,  containing 
striking  and  highly-colored,  yet  accurate,  representations  of  the  hcaU 
of  the  several  creatures.  After  a  picture  had  been  carefully  examined, 
and  the  particular  animal  noted  in  detail  (his  shape,  color,  tail,  tusks, 
mane,  etc.),  and  after  comparison  or  contrast  had  been  drawn  between 

^  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  or  here. 
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this  and  others  known  to  the  child,  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
scenery,  hill  or  plain,  rocks,  riyers,  trees,  or  other  vegetation. 

*' We  used  then  to  shut  up  the  book,  and  set  out  upon  a  hunting 
expedition  to  chase  the  beast,  I  being  the  hunter,  and  my  boy  the  dog. 
Arrived  at  the  country,  the  hunter  questions  the  dog  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  scene,  and  obtains  convincing  proof  that  he  has  reached  the 
habitat,  say  of  the  hippopotamus.  At  last  we  spy  a  creature  which  the 
dog  is  again  called  on  to  describe.  It  is  found  to  be  of  a  greyish  blue, 
with  a  huge  smooth  body,  short,  thick  legs,  small  tusks,  small  ears, 
very  small  tail  and  eyes,  and  is  either  wallowing  in  some  stream  or 
trampling  a  rice-field.  All  these  particulars  having  been  elicited  in 
rapid  dialogue,  the  animal  is  chased,  slain,  and  (if  possible)  eaten ;  and 
I  used  to  think  that  he  never  perished  without  having  afforded  a  good 
mental,  as  well  as  physical,  exercise  to  the  dog." 

Arithmetic  of  course  affords  a  far  better  training  than  this  in  exact- 
ness; but  our  pupil  is  not  supposed  to  be  at  present  capable  of  arith- 
metic, and  such  an  imaginary  hunting  scene  may  supply  a  hint  to  par- 
ents and  tutors  as  to  the  kind  of  means  by  which  exactness  may  be 
encouraged  simultaneously  with  observation  and  imagination. 

8.      DfAGINATIOK. 

When  our  minds  are  dissatisfied  with  the  objects  presented  to  them, 
we  find  in  ourselves  a  faculty,  called  imagination,  of  creating  an  image 
of  something  better.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  mind  may  imagine, 
two  things  are  generally  necessary.  First,  it  must  have  previously 
received  striking  and  memorable  impressions  (for  no  mind  can  con- 
struct images  save  out  of  the  mental  material  already  acciyuulated) ; 
secondly,  the  person  must  not,  at  the  moment,  be  able  to  perceive 
objects  like  those  which  he  is  imagining.  *'  What  a  man  seeth,''  says 
St.  Paul,  **  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?"  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
imagination,  which  is  a  kind  of  strain  of  the  mind  attempting  to  real- 
ize things  beyond  the  experience  of  the  senses.  If  a  child  is  alwayi 
completely  satisfied  with  what  he  sees  and  hears,  he  will  be  under  no 
stimulus  to  imagine. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  elaborate  toys  are  detrimental  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination.  They  are  so  complete  in  themselves  that  they 
leave  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  child's  mind. 

Fairy  stories  encourage  the  imaginative  faculty,  because  they  pre- 
sent things  old,  in  combinations  so  new,  as  to  take,  the  child  altogether 
out  of  the  range  of  things  which  he  sees,  and  stimulate  him  by  pleas- 
urable associations  to  realize  visions  utterly  unlike  his  own  experi- 
ences. 

Several  of  ^sop's  fables  may  be  dramatized  by  children  and  for 
children ;  and  such  dramas,  Uke  the  hunting  exercise  mentioned  in  the 
last  section,  besides  stimulating  other  faculties,  develop  the  imagina- 
ticii  also. 
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A  cbild  will  leam  babiU^of  order  in  part  hj  aedog  oider  in  every 
part  of  the  household  around  him. 

Yet  if  he  is  allowed  too  long  to  enjoy  the  reanlts  of  order  without 
himself  contributing  to  them«  he  is  in  danger  of  assoming  that  order 
can  be  maintained  without  effort,  and  of  ignoring  the  disadvantages  of 
disorder  because  he  has  never  experienced  them. 

He  must,  therefore,  begin  at  a  very  early  age  to  put  away  his  own 
toys,  and  occasionally  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  not  having  put 
fhem  away.  If  he  leaves  thiogs  about,  so  that  they  are  mislaid,  he 
must  search  for  them,  and  so  gradually  leant  that  disorder  means 
inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

10.      DCTT. 

Duty  seems  naturally  to  connect  itself  with  rights  and  poesessKMia. 
Even  toys  are  felt  by  a  child  to  have  a  kind  of  claim  iqmn  him  to  be 
preserved  from  misuse  and  destruction ;  and  the  task  of  taking  care  of 
them  and  keeping  them  in  order  introduces  to  him  a  rudimentary  f onn 
of  responsibility. 

But  with  much  more  force  does  the  possession  of  pet  amwiHla  enforce 
the  sense  of  duty.  That  birds  and  rabbits  are  to  be  regularly  fed  is 
intelligible  to  very  young  children  indeed ;  and  though  a  chDd's  office 
be  merely  to  see  that  a  kitten  has  its  milk,  or  to  throw  out  crumbs  to 
the  birds  after  breakfast,  some  little  perception  of  duty  is  thereby 
instilled. 

It  is  well  to  begin  very  early  to  apportion  to  young  children  little 
duties  and  offices  in  the  household,  the  more  real  and  useful  the  bettor; 
but  afanoat  any  are  better  than  none,  unless  they  are  so  palpably  super- 
fluous that  even  a  child  perceives  their  uselessness. 

11.      TEEB  APPBTITB8. 

Healthy  and  active  children  are  not  in  much  danger  of  becoming 
greedy  or  epicurean,  unless  the  example  of  their  elders  leads  them 
wrong.  Where  they  are  not  extremely  delicate,  and  averse  to  food,  it 
is  best  to  assume  that  they  will  eat  whatever  is  set  before  them,  and  to 
allow  them  occasionany  to  try  a  little  of  the  Spartan  sauce,  '*  hunger,'* 
rather  than  to  give  way  to  their  whims  and  fancies  about  food. 

"Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  greediness  it  may  be  well,"  suggests 
Pl^ceptor,  "to  try  to  rule  the  appetite  for  food  by  the  appetite  for 
play,  making  some  game  or  amusement  follow  immediately  after  the 
meal;  or  during  dessert  a  bird-cage  may  be  placed  on  the  table  (as 
Froebel  suggests),  or  a  microscope  may  be  called  into  use.^ 

Fastidiousness  is  probably  more  difficult  to  cure  than  greediness; 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distingnish  natural  and  constitutional  aver- 
sion to  certain  kinds  of  food  {e,  g.  fat,  rice,  milk)  from  an  unnatural 
craving  for  strong  and  agreeable  flavors.    Preceptor  is  doubtless  right 
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in  tbinMng  that  the  appetite  for  luxurious  food  may  be  sometimes 
driven  out  by  the  appetite  for  play.  But  medical  advice  ought  to  be 
taken  before  parents  compel  a  child  to  eat  whatever  they  may  put  on 
his  plate.  Even  where  a  child  is  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  *eat- 
ing  certain  kinds  of  food,  the  habit  can  often  be  broken  by  insisting 
that  a  very  small  portion  shall  be  eaten,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
amount.  The  parents,  having  once  determined  what  the  child  can, 
and  what  he  cannot,  be  expected  to  eat,  must  carefully  avoid  giving 
him  anything  that  he  cannot  eat,  and  must  rigidly  insist  that  nothing 
shall  be  "left." 

The  disgust  manifested  by  parents  at  any  symptoms  of  greediness, 
and  their  displeasure  at  fastidiousness,  will  go  some  way  to  cure  these 
faults;  and  wherever  dining  is  enlivened  by  cheerful  conversation, 
intelligible  to  children,  there  is  an  additional  preservative.  But  by 
far  the  greatest  safeguard  is  abundance  of  exercise,  and  such  an 
arrangement  of  meals  that  the  child  shall  not  be  called  to  eat  till  he  is 
hungry. 

Under  the  head  of  "  appetites "  there  come  other  desires,  natural 
and  harmless  when  not  carried  to  excess,  such  as  love  of  sport,  love  of 
bed  (in  the  morning),  love  of  the  fireside,  as  to  which  only  one  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  viz.,  that  a  child  should  be  very  speedily 
imbued  with  the  notion  that  the  law  and  order  of  the  household  are 
superior  to  his  own  desires,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  continually 
to  conform  himself  to  regulations.  Occasionally,  as  children  grow 
older  and  more  capable  of  appreciating  reasons,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  to  them  how  the  full  indulgence  of  this  or  that  desire  may  interfere 
with  the  comfort  of  others ;  but  it  is  best  at  first  to  dispense  with  argu- 
ments of  this  or  any  sort,  and  to  take  one^s  stand  on  Law,  assuming 
and  inculcating  that  Law  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  '*no  child  must 
expect  to  do  what  he  likes." 

12.      THE  WILL. 

The  same  training  that  breeds  the  habit  of  attention  tends  to 
strengthen  the  will;  and  those  distractions  which  were  said  above 
(§  4)  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  former  are  no  less  imfavorable  to  the 
latter. 

For  the  development  of  the  will  two  opposite  kinds  of  exercises  are 
useful. 

1.  Sometimes  we  must  set  easy  tasks,  so  as  to  generate  a  habit  of 
reasonable  self-reliance,  and  prevent  the  pupU  from  becoming  dispir- 
ited by  continuous  failures. 

2.  Sometimes  we  must  set  more  difScult  tasks,  such  as  involve 
some  wholesome  strain  of  the  powers,  so  as  to  lead  the  child  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  exertion,  and  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  too 
easily  contented  with  himself. 

The  judicious  interchange  of  hard  and  easy  exercises  is  a  part  of 
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mond  u  well  as  of  intellectual  training;  and  the  parental  instinct  or 
intuition  is  never  better  employed  than  in  discerning  between  those 
temptations  which  the  childish  will  may  reasonably  resist,  and  be  the 
stronger  for  resisting,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  likely 
to  prove  too  strong  for  resistance,  and  to  which,  consequently,  a  child 
ought  not  to  be  exposed. 

Never  make  it  your  aim  to  break  a  child^s  wilL 

Of  course,  where  a  child  is  stubbornly  disobedient,  disobedienoe 
must  be  punished  and  obedience  enforced;  but  you  must  all  the  while 
remember  that  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  child^s  will,  but  to  turn 
it  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  more  than  a  mere  difference  of 
words  in  this  distinction.  There  are  many  punishments  of  a  humilia- 
ting and  degrading  nature  which  will  be  adopted  by  those  who  desire 
to  *^  break  the  will,^'  and  which  are  very  efficacious  for  that  purpose; 
but  by  those  who  do  not  want  to  ** break, '^  but  to  '*  bend,"  such  pun- 
ishments will  be  suspected,  as  destroying  the  very  thing  we  desire  to 
preserve  and  improve. 

18.      OBEDIENCB. 

Children  would  be  generally  obedient  if  th^  were  ruled  unselfishly, 
imcapriciously,  and  intelligently. 

If  a  child  is  engaged  in  some  interesting  and  harmless  occupation, 
and  the  nurse  abruptly  calls  him  away  to  show  him  something  pretty 
which  be  does  not  care  for,  he  will  go  back  to  his  amusement  with  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  less  disposed  to  trust  the  wisdom  of  commands, 
and  less  willing  to  obey  next  time.  Again,  if  children  are  sent  sud- 
denly off  to  bed,  in  the  midst  of  some  absorbing  play,  without  a  word 
of  warning  or  a  little  tact  in  sobering  down  the  excitement  of  the 
game,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  end,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  tendency 
to  murmur. 

By  **  warning"  and  "tact"  it  is  not  meant  that  the  hour  of  bedtime 
should  be  delayed.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  adhered  to  unaltera- 
bly ;  or,  if  it  is  ever  deferred  on  very  rare  and  special  occasions,  this 
should  be  done  from  the  parents'  own  will,  and  never  on  aocount  of  th$ 
tHiUd^s  request.  But  it  is  very  easy  for  a  sensible  nurse  or  mother  (pro- 
vided she  has  leisure  to  supervise  the  children)  so  to  arrange  matters 
that  a  story  or  game  may  just  come  to  an  end  at  the  right  time. 

Requests  to  "  stop  up  a  little  longer "  should  be  not  only  never 
granted,  but  even  prohibited.  But,  on  their  side,  the  parents  would 
do  well  to  consider,  when  they,  find  children  habitually  lying  awake, 
and  habitually  unwilling  to  go  to  bed,  whether  they  may  not  have 
fixed  the  hour  of  bedtime  unreasonably  early.  In  such  cases  it  would 
be  well  to  make  it  later.  If  the  mother — for  whom  in  this  matter  no 
nurse  can  possibly  be  an  adequate  substitute — ^is  in  the  habit  of  '*  hear- 
ing prayers "  before  the  little  one  retires  for  the  night,  she  will  find 
that  the  sobering  influence  of  this  preparation  is  one  of  the  best  anti' 
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4otes  against  bad  temper  and  childish  rebeUion.  But  then  the  prayooi 
must  not  be  a  mere  form,  not  hurried  through,  and  iiot  entirely  above 
the  child's  comprehension.  A  brief  petition  for  father  and  lather, 
asters  and  brothers,  and  that  the  little  one  may  be  ^^rnade  ft  goo4 
boy/'  together  with  the  familiar  verse  addressed  to  *'  Gentle  iTesus, 
meek  and  mild/'  make  up  the  best  possible  prayer  for  a  little  chil^. 
More  than  this  is  likely  to  be  less  intelligible,  and  possibly  tedious. 

But  much  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  prayer.  '*  I  wa0 
present  once,"  writes  Preceptor,  '4n  a  Yorkshire  cottage-inn,  while 
the  mother  was  hearing  a  little  child  say  its  prayers  for  the  night;  an^ 
I  remember  that  the  performance  included  not  only  the  repetition  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  also  answers  to  two  or  three  Biblio^  ques- 
tions, such  as,  'How  many  Persons  are  there  in  the  Trinity?'  'WhQ 
was  the  first  man? '  <  Who  was  the  first  woman? '  Yet  I  felt  that  the 
little  infant  service,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  was  of  the  sort  thiit  goe* 
Inward.  And  why?  Because  the  mother's  questions  were  imbued 
with  so  deep  a  reverence,  and  because  the  family  and  guests  preserve^ 
such  a  reverent  silence,  that  the  little  one  itself  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  was  reverence  in  the  air.  I  don't  believe  the  child  vnderstoqd 
anything,  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  fed  much." 

There  appears  to  be  in  these  remarks  a  force  w|iich  apjiUes  to  avery 
household  prayer.  The  mother  must  be  a  kind  of  help  to  her  child  to 
enter  a  higher  atmosphere.  The  little  one  must  not  only  laam  fro;^ 
her  lips,  but  catch  something  from  h^  spirit.  If  this  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  such  details  as  that  the  chili 
must  not  begin  to  speak  directly  he  is  on  his  knees,  must  not  gabb  -e, 
must  not  get  up  directly  he  has  finished,  and  so  on.  Minute  Regula- 
tions of  this  kind  are  only  of  importance  in  so  far  as  they  are  signs  of^^ 
mother's  reverence,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  form  the  most  ii^ipflr- 
t^t  part  of  a  child's  prayer. 

This  mention  of  reverence  as  an  agent  in  making  children  obi^ 
leads  us  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  that  the  love,  trust,  and  leveieiuw 
felt  by  children  for  their  parents  are  the  most  powerful  and  legitimata 
causes  of  obedience;  and  for  the  very  young,  before  they  have  yet 
learned  to  understand  the  full  force  of  words,  the  mere  countex^aoce  ^ 
the  father  or  the  mother  often  suf^ciently  warns  them  whether  th^ 
are  doing  well  or  ill. 

In  the  next  place,  among  the  means  for  securing  obedience  cornea 
the  judicious  utilization  of  the  natural  desire  of  most  children  to  be 
''useful."  It  is  usual  to  say  that  children  delight  in  destroying;  but 
they  delight  more  in  doing  what  their  elders  do,  and  especially  some- 
thing that  is  '*  of  use."  In  a  multitude  of  little  ways  a  nurse  or  mothear 
can  give  a  child  this  most  pleasurable  of  childish  pleasures,  and  at  the 
same  time  instil  the  obedient  habit:  ^^Do  you  think  you  are  strong 
enough  to  hold  this  for  me? "  '*  Can  you  manage  to  do  that? "  ''Are 
you  clever  enough  to  find  this? "    "  Are  you  old  enough  to  do  thatl " 
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Thus,  by  a  very  legitimate  guile,  the  young  may  be  taught  to  put  on 
the  yoke  in  their  earliest  days. 

Bewardf  direct  rewa/rdy  for  obedience,  must  never  he  given.  Indirectly, 
children  will,  of  course,  feel  the  pleasure  of  obedience  in  the  sense  of 
helpfulness,  and  in  the  approbation  of  their  elders;  and  sometimes 
they  may  be  allowed  to  see  distinctly  that,  by  obeying,  they  have 
gained  some  pleasure  which  disobedience  would  have  forfeited.  But 
under  no  circumstances  must  obedience  be  hotigkt. 

Nor  must  obedience  be  courted  or  besought.  **I  have  heard,"  says 
Preceptor,  **  some  parents  petition  for  obedience  in  tones  or  words 
which  constituted  a  sensible  provocation  to  a  refractory  child,  stimu- 
lating rebellion :  *  Now,  I  know,  you  will  be  a  good  child,  and  do 
this ' ;  *  Really,  my  darling,  I  must  have  you  do  that ' ;  *  Wont  you  be 
a  good  boy,  and  come  here?  ^  All  this  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The 
parents  must  be  careful  before  committing  themselves  to  a  command ; 
but,  once  committed,  they  must  issue  it  as  a  command,  in  perfect  faith 
that  it  will  be  obeyed,  and  there  must  be  no  retraction,  hesitation, 
coaxing,  or  even  arguing." 

Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  occasions  must  arise  when  the  child's  will 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  will  of  his  rulers,  and  has  to  give  way. 
And  it  is  to  prepare  for  this  crisis  that  the  habit  of  unquestioning  obe- 
dience must  be  early  formed.  It  ought  never  to  be  necessary  (unless 
the  child  has  some  unusually  strong  and  mischievous  propensities)  to 
resort  to  force  in  order  to  secure  obedience;  yet  force  must  be  used 
rather  than  failure  endured. 

For  mii\or  faults,  minor  punishments  may  sometimes  be  needed. 
As  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  made  to  spring  naturally  out  of  the 
fault,  unpunctuality  being  punished  by  the  loss  of  some  pleasure  for 
which  the  offender  arrives  too  late,  and  so  on.  But  this  cannot  always 
be  managed.  In  most  cases  the  child  must  take  for  granted  (from  his 
general  trust  in  his  parents)  that  rules  are  made  for  his  good,  and  that 
itis  just  that  the  breaking  of  rules  should  be  punished.  For  further 
details  on  this  point,  see  below  (§18). 

In  conclusion,  parents  and  tutors  must  bear  in  mind  that,  if  they 
cannot  secure  obedience  without  constantly  punishing,  either  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  have  to  rule  must  be  very  unfavorable,  or 
(much  more  probably)  they  themselves  are  on  a  wrong  track,  and  some 
blame  rests  with  them.  Too  often,  inexperienced  trainers  of  cJiildren 
wish  to  govern  them  by  suppressing  nature,  instead  of  directing 
nature.  The  former  task  is  as  impossible  as  to  suppress  a  stream ;  the 
latter  is  (comparatively  speaking)  as  easy  as  to  direct  a  stream.  *'  How 
dften,"  writes  Preceptor,  **do  I  hear  of  teachers  giving  boys  imposi- 
tions for  *  talking  in  class  * !  That  always  seems  to  me  extremely 
young.  During  my  twenty  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  gave  a  boy  any  kind  of  punishment  for  *  talking  in  claas.' 
^  How  on  earth  do  you  manage,'  young  teachers  sometimes  say  to  me. 
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By  teaching  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  don^t  want  to  ^  talk  in  class,' 
and  by  letting  them  talk  when  not  *  in  class.' " 

These  words  of  Preceptor  appear  to  me  to  apply  to  training  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  to  class-teaching.  A  tutor  who  is  always  punishing 
should  ask  himself  from  time  to  time,  *'Is  not  the  fault  partly  with 
me?  Do  I  understand  my  pupil?  Am  I  trying  to  dam  up,  instead  of 
directing  and  utilizing  his  natural  eneigies?  One  of  us  certainly  is 
wrong,  but  am  I  certain  that  it  is  the  taught,  and  not  the  teacher? " 

14.      KI2n)KE88  Ain>  HBLPFUIiNBSS. 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  infer  from  their  early  habits  of  depend- 
ence and  helplessness,  that  it  is  their  part  not  to  help  but  to  be  helped ; 
and  unless  the  natural  corrective  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  is 
introduced,  a  child  may  grow  up  obedient,  orderly,  and  truthful,  but 
without  the  kindly  instinct  of  helping  others.  ''I  remember,''  writes 
Preceptor,  ^'  an  amusing  instance  of  the  natural  selfishness  of  childreu, 
when  a  boy  of  some  three  years  old  for  the  first  time  found  his  custom- 
ary romp  with  his  father  interfered  with  by  the  claims  of  a  little  sister, 
aged  one.  In  answer  to  the  boy's  expostulations  when  the  father 
replied  that  '  he  must  play  with  baby  sometimes,'  there  was  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  boy's  very  natural  reply,  *  You  didn't  use  to,  once.'  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  too  often  children  without  brothers  and  sisters 
grow  up  imdisturbed  in  this  natural  selfishness  till  a  period  long  after 
childhood." 

All  the  more  needful  is  it  to  find  for  solitary  children  such  substi- 
tutes as  can  be  procured  for  the  salutary  influences  of  companionship. 
Kindness  to  animals,  besides  being  a  habit  to  be  taught  for  its  own 
sake,  is.no  small  help  towards  teaching  kindness  to  human  beings. 
The  habit  of  helping  parents,  touched  on  above  (§  18),  is  also  of  use. 
If  the  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  themselves  being  helpful  to  others — 
not  always  an  easy  habit  to  acquire  in  our  unneighborly  metropolis-^ 
the  children  will  perhaps  be  more  influenced  by  their  example  than  by 
their  precepts.  It  is  also  well  for  children  to  associate  with  worship 
the  regular  custom  of  making  some  small  contribution  for  '^the  poor 
people  "  out  of  their  pocket-money. 

Books  and  lectures  on  the  duty  of  kindness  may  be  of  some  use  if 
they  are  joined  with  practice  of  some  kind ;  otherwise,  they  are  worse 
than  nothing. 

15.      THUTHFtJLNESS. 

An  imaginative  child,  while  very  young,  will  sometimes  invent  fic- 
tions where  he  ought  to  state  facts ;  and  this,  not  through  fear  of  pun- 
ishment or  hope  of  reward,  but  from  the  delight  of  indulging  the 
imagination.  But  this  habit,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  self-interested  falsehood,  is  soon  checked  by  pointing  out  the 
mischief  of  it,  and  by  showing  how  good  and  useful  is  such  a  custom 
of  exact  truthfulness  in  a  child  as  will  enable  his  parents  and  friends 
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to  tru!lt  implicitly  ^vei^  word  h^  utters.  Still  more  pox^erful  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  child^s  iftind  of  ft  constant  adherence  to  exaot  troth 
on  the  part  of  elders,  even  at  €h^  cost  of  inconvenience. 

l^thfulnesB  must  also  be  encouraged  (1)  by  avoiding  excessive  pun- 
ishments, which  drive  a  child  to  falsehood  through  intense  fear;  (2)  by 
invariably  trealting  untrtithf alfiess  as  a  grave  moral  offence,  eveii  where 
no  great  inconvenience  Results  from  it.  'Flogged  children  and  spoiled 
children  compose  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  liars; 

Untruthfulness  is  often  engendered  by  the  failure  of  those  in  author- 
ity to  distinguish  between  grave  faults  and  inconvenient  faults.  Play- 
ing with  fire,  for  example,  is  a  very  inconvenient  fault  in  children; 
and,  if  it  has  been  expressly  forbidden,  it  may  become  a  very  grave 
moral  fault  in  those  Who  are  old  enough  to  understand  the  force  of  the 
prohibition ;  but,  at  the  worst,  it  is  not  so  grave  a  fault  as  stealing,  or 
lying,  or  as  the  use  of  vicious  language.  Kow  it  is  to  inconvenient 
faults  of  this  former  kind  that  children  are  mainly  liable.  Their  rest- 
lessness, their  curiosity,  their  ignorance  of  natural  laws,  their  weak- 
ness of  body,  and  ineipertness  of  motion  render  them  peculiarly  likely 
to  break,  to  disarrange,  and  generally  to  destroy ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
a  hard  trial  for  the  mother  to  see  these  childish  characteristics  produce 
before  her  eyes  the  destruction  of  some  cherished  ornament,  and  yet  to 
keep  her  temper. 

Yet  she  ought  to  reflect  how  very  much  more  influence  will  be 
exerted  upon  her  children  by  the  expressions  of  her  countenance  and 
the  hasty  utterances  of  passion  than  by  the  formal  exhortations  of  more 
sober  and  conventional  moments.  None  are  so  ready  as  children  to 
detect  the  discrepancies  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  utter- 
ances of  their  elders ;  and  there  is  a  two-fold  mischief  when  a  child  is 
led  not  only  to  discern  something  like  hypocrisy  in  his  parents,  but 
also  to  adopt  their  natural,  rather  than  their  artificial  standard  of 
morality,  and  to  esteem  falsehood  as  a  venial  offence,  in  comparison 
with  the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  china  through  an  act,  not  of  disobedi- 
ence, but  of  m^re  thoughtlessness. 

With  young  children,  even  when  well  trained,  and  still  more  when 
they  have  fallen  into  habits  of  inexactness  and  petty  approximations  to 
untruthfulness,  very  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive  them  into 
a  definite  falsehood  by  too  abrupt  and  sudden  questions.  Many  a  child 
will  tell  you  the  truth  if  you  give  him  time,  but  may  slip  into  a  false- 
hood, if  you  are  too  hasty  with  him,  in  the  instinctive  desire  to  put  the 
best  color  on  his  actions  and  cut  a  creditable  figure ;  and  the  danger  is 
the  greater,  if  he  be  impulsive,  sanguine,  and  unusually  sensitive  to 
praise  and  blame. 

Nowhere,  therefore,  is  the  tact  of  a  teacher  better  exercised  than  in 
such  cases  as  these,  giving  the  pupil  breathing-space  for  refiection,  and 
so  wording  the  question  as  not  to  terrify,  but  to  induce  confession,  yet 
without  leading  him  to  gloss  or  extenuate  his  fault. 
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Of  course,  where  a  habit  of  truthfulness  is  established,  a  straightfor- 
ward  question  is  best,  as  being  most  respectful  to  the  child  questioned, 
and  most  bracing  to  the  robust  nature ;  but  for  a  waverer  no  tact  can 
be  too  great,  provided  it  does  not  display  want  of  faith.  Instead  of 
the  direct  question,  *^  Bid  you  do  this?  " — which  may  probably  frighten 
the  child  into  rf **  Ko  "  before  he  is  aware,  you  say,  **  Now  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  vexed  if  you  have  done  this,  but  I  shall  not  be  nearly  so 
vexed  as  if  you  were  to  say  what  was  not  true.  How  did  it  happen? 
Tell  me  all  about  it.^  Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to  state  definitely  the 
punishment  that  will  be  inflicted.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  child  has 
broken  some  very  valuable  piece  of  furniture,  and  is  trembling  for  fear 
of  some  quite  terrible  punishment  proportioned  to  the  mischief  he  has 
caused.  You  may  say,  "Well,  of  course  you  did  not  intend  this,  but 
I  must  give  yon  some  punishment  for  your  carelessness  ^ ;  and  then  men- 
tion what  it  will  be,  finally  asking  the  child  to  **  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

16.      nOIPLICITT. 

The  habit  of  simplicity  is  valuable,  partly  and  principally  because  it 
k  alHed  and  favorable  to  truthfulness,  partly  because  it  helps  to 
develop  originality. 

A  word  on  the  latter  of  these  two  points.  Much  of  the  quaint  sim- 
plicity and  apparent  originality  of  a  child  arises  from  his  endeavor  to 
adapt  his  limited  experience  and  vocabulary  to  the  continually  enlarg- 
ing circle  of  his  Hfe.  **  Hence,"  says  Preceptor,  **  when  new  things  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  child,  he  tries  to  describe  them  by  combinations 
of  old  words,  calling  a  tarpaulin  *  4  big  black  blanket,^  or  cork  soles 
^foot-prints,*  and  the  like.  And  hence  also,  being  entirely  unconven- 
tional, ignorant  of  metaphor,  and  necessarily  familiar  with  daily 
change,  he  is  sometimes  amusingly  consistent  and  thorough  in  his 
adoption  of  new  thoughts  and  literal  interpretations;  like  the  boy  of 
seven  years  old  who,  having  been  told  that  his  first  day's  hunting  was 
to  'make  a  man  of  him,'  was  overheard  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
praying  (in  defiance  of  all  rhyme  and  custom)  that  '  Gentle  Jesus, 
meek  and  mild,'  would  *  listen  to  a  little  man.' " 

Children  should  be  allowed  as  long  as  possible  to  follow  out  their 
tiioughts  and  adapt  their  old  to  their  new  experiences  in  this  uncon- 
ventional way;  for  this  unbiased,  fresh,  and  consistent  manner  of  look- 
ing at  things  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 
Therefore,  even  when  no  strangers  are  present,  parents  will  do  well 
not  to  derive  too  much  open  amusement  from  the  quaint  sayings  and 
doings  of  their  children.  Not,  of  course,  that  they  are  to  suppress  a 
smile  when  they  hear  of  the  "big  black  blanket"  or  the  "  red  foot- 
prints"; but  they  are  not  to  "chaff "the  child  on  these  linguistic 
coinages,  not  to  bring  them  up  in  joke  against  him  time  after  time. 
**  Well,  it  is  something  Hke  a  blanket,  but  we  generally  call  it  a  tar- 
paulin," is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  child's  invention.    Thua 
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you  put  the  child  on  your  own  level ;  and  while  you  help  him  to  enlarge 
his  vocabulary,  you  encourage  him  to  confide  to  you  similar  childlike 
linguistic  experiments  hereafter. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  impress  upon  the  child  that  he  has  said 
or  done  something  extremely  amusing  (whereas  he  has  only  been  doing 
or  saying  something  that  is  to  him  quite  natural),  and^if  you  induce 
him  to  say  or  do  the  funny  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  to  make 
himself  a  clown  for  your  delectation,  then  you  must  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  him  afterwards  repeating  the  exhibition,  and  making  himself  a 
clown  for  the  delectation  of  the  servantft  and  others,  and  gradually 
falling  into  the  habit  of  saying  and  doing  things,  not  because  they  are 
natural,  but  because  they  seem  to  him  likely  to  be  clever  or  funny. 

Still  worse  is  the  result  when  children's  oddities  are  paraded  before 
strangers.  Many  parents,  sensible  enough  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  appear  quite  insensible  to  the  mischief  they  do  children  in 
**  showing  them  off."  Covertly  or  openly  attempted,  such  exhibitions 
are  readily  detected  by  a  child,  who  is  singularly  keen  to  perceive 
from  the  slightest  tone  or  expression  of  his  elders  that  he  is  being 
** drawn  out";  and  he  either  resents  it  by  retiring  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  shyness,  or  else  he  acquiesces  and  exhibits  himself  as  an 
actor.  The  latter  altemativ-e  is,  perhaps,  the  worse  of  the  two ;  but 
either  is  bad.  If  he  rebels,  he  may  become  rude,  shy,  and  disobedient; 
if  he  complies,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  pert,  affected,  and  insin- 
cere. In  either  case  he  loses  that  fresh  simplicity  which  is  the  great- 
est charm  of  childhood,  and  learns  to  suspect  his  very  parents  of  some- 
thing approaching  to  insincerity. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  children  of  great  men  hardly  ever  do 
anything  worthy  of  their  parents  is  because,  much  being  expected  from 
them,  they  are,  from  their  earliest  years,  watched  and  noticed  to 
excess. .  A  most  necessary  part  of  a  child's  training  is  that  he 
should  be  often  left  alone ;  only  thus  is  there  any  hope  of  developing 
original  power. 

Some  may  object  that  if  you  continually  correct  a  child's  droll  origi- 
nalities you  make  him  prematurely  sensible,  and  cut  short  nature's 
period  of  childhood.  It  is  not  so.  The  effect  is  precisely  opposite. 
By  correcting  him,  without  laughing  at  him,  you  prevent  him  from 
being  laughed  at,  you  save  him  from  becoming  affected  or  shy,  and 
although  this  or  that  particular  childish  word  may  be  lost,  you  encour- 
age him  to  retain  the  childish  method;  but  by  laughing  at  him  and  not 
correcting  him  you  gain  the  repetition  of  a  childish  phrase  at  the  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  the  childish  disposition. 

Hence,  even  for  those  who  like  children  mainly  for  the  amusement 
they  afford,  and  who  use  them  as  little  better  than  playthings,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  harp  upon,  or  exhibit,  a  particular  specimen  of  their 
simplicity.  **  The  big  black  blanket "  will  never  be  repeated  a  second 
time  with  the  original  naturalness,  or  enjoyed  with  the  original  zest: 
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if  you  procure  its  repetition,  you  destroy  the  simplicity  which  might 
have  given  rise  to  other  sayings  as  good  or  better. 

17.      BBTERENCS. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  child  to  feel  reverence  at  all  unless  he  feels 
it  for  his  fath^  and  mother;  and  in  the  modem  and  (in  the  main) 
wise  attempt  to  make  children  obey  parents  from  love  and  not  from 
fear,  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  the  absence  of  fear,  reverence  is  not 
also  banished.  If,  therefore,  parents  join  sometimes  in  the  sports  of 
their  children,  a  marked  line  should  be  drawn  between  play  and  ear- 
nest. Let  the  former  be  a  republic ;  but  the  latter  must  always  be  a 
monarchy. 

Reverence  is  naturally  felt  by  a  child  for  one  who  is  stronger,  ^iser, 
and  better  than  himself;  and  at  first  a  child,  in  favorable  circum- 
stances, imagines  his  parents  to  be  perfect  in  these  points.  As  the 
child  becomes  inevitably  disabused,  it  is  important  that  he  should  feel 
reverence  for  strength,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  others  besides  his 
parents.  For  this  purpose  society,  history,  and  poetry  may  be  in  due 
course  utilized ;  but  the  child  whom  we  are  now  considering  is  far  too 
young  to  be  impressed  by  history  and  poetry,  or,  in  any  important 
degree,  by  society.  Long,  however,  before  these  influences  can  be 
felt,  the  child  is  susceptible  to  the  feeling  of  awe  for  One  above,  whom 
he  sees  approached  by  his  parents  in  an  attitude  of  reverence,  and 
whom  he  is  taught  to  approach  in  the  same  spirit. 

As  to  the  influence  exerted  on  children  by  the  attitude  of  the  parents 
towards  the  Father  of  all,  the  little  that  is  to  be  said  falls  more  fitly 
under  the  head  of  Religious  Instruction,  which  will  be  found  briefly 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  book.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say 
emphatically  here  that  conventionality  and  insincerity,  most  dangerous 
to  children  wherever  witnessed,  are  most  dangerous  of  all,  if  witnessed 
in  the  religious  acts  of  their  parents. 

Take  such  a  simple  action  as  "  saying  grace."  This  custom,  pre- 
senting itself  to  cliildren  before  they  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  common  worship  of  the  congregation  in  church  or  chapel,  is  per- 
haps more  impressive  to  them  than  is  generally  supposed,  if  without 
any  parade  or  affectation  a  few  simple  words  are  uttered,  as  a  natural 
expression  of  thanksgiving  and  acknowledgment.  But  if  the  parents 
repeat  the  words  as  a  mere  form,  or  hurry  over  it,  or  omit  it  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  or  repeat  it  in  their  presence,  but  in  an  apolo- 
getic manner  as  if  ashamed  of  it, — ^in  any  of  these  cases  it  would  be 
^  very  much  better,  so  far  as  children  are  concerned,  that  it  should  not 
be  repeated  at  all. 

**Mo8t  people,"  writes  Preceptof,  "would  laugh  at  the  assertion 
that  grace  was  sometimes  said  in  such  a  manner,  or  in  such  circum- 
stances of  religious  training,  that  a  child  hardly  knew  whether  the 
prayer  was  addressed  to  a  Being  above  or  to  the  creature  below ;  yet  I 
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Well  remember  a  child  once  taking  note  of  the  omission  of  the  cnstom- 
ary  grace,  and  reminding  his  father  that  *  he  hftd  not  Mid  hhprayen  to 
the  ehuekies,^  ^^ 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  oyer-snbtle  in  saying  that  there  is  some  lit- 
tle danger  to  the  reverence  of  the  rising  generation  when  there  is  too 
wide  and  too  early  a  taste  for  parody.  It  is  natural  that  a  child  should 
love  incident,  stirring,  startling  incident ;  even  narrations  of  the  kind 
called  "blood  and  thunder 'J  are  not  (for  boys,  at  all  events)  very 
objectionable.  But  although  it  is  well  that  they  should  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  humor,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  the  young  are  attracted  by  mere 
verbal  witticisms  or  by  that  kind  of  purposed  purposelessness  which  is 
best  suited  to  afford  mere  amusement,  than  by  the  impossible  nnarveb 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  fairy  stories  and  tales  of  adventure.  Few 
stories  have  the  art  of  blending  plot  and  incident  with  intense  humor 
like  Thackeray's  inimitable  B(m  and  the  IHng.  '*For  the  most  part," 
says  Preceptor,  "  even  the  cleverest  of  parodies  should  be  locked  away 
from  children  till  they  are  past  their  teens.  It  augurs  ill  when  a  boy 
of  nine  or  ten  prefers  AUce  in  Wonderland  to  the  Seven  Ghampians  (Jf 
Christendomy — ^ill  for  the  promise  of  imagination  and  originality,  bat 
also,  to  some  extent,  ill  for  the  development  of  still  higher  qualities.** 

18.    FumsHMsirTS. 

In  the  reaction  against  arbitrary  or  unapt  punishments,  some  people 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  an  invariable  rule,  all  punish- 
ment should  be  natural,  that  is,  should  follow  naturally  as  the  result 
of  the  offence.  If,  for  example,  a  child  tells  a  lie,  he  is  to  be  puniebed 
(so  it  is  maintained)  by  the  distrust  which  naturally  awaits  his  future 
statements  till  he  has  regained  a  character  for  truthfulness. 

But  it  seems  clear  that  this  rule  cannot  be  always  adopted,  either 
with  physical  or  moral  errors.  If  a  child  plays  with  fire,  a  natural  and 
convenient  punishment  would  no  doubt  be  that  he  should  bum  his  fin- 
gers in  moderation.  But  Nature  in  such  cases  is  not  moderate,  and 
may  punish  the  child  once  for  all  by  leaving  no  child  to  punish  a  sec- 
ond time,  or  by  grievous  and  permanent  crippling  or  disfigurement. 
In  the  same  way  with  moral  offences^  if  a  boy  who  has  told  a  lie  is  to 
be  treated  for  a  length  of  time  as  a  liar,  his  self-respect  may  be  permft- 
nently  lowered  or  destroyed,  and  so  he  may  become  a  moral  cripple. 

The  best  rule  seems  to  be  that  parents  or  teachers,  in  punishing, 
should  avoid  all  appearance  of  vindictive  punishing,  not  because  they 
are  injured  or  inconvenienced,  but  because  a  wrong  has  been  done, 
and  right  demands  correction  and  amendment.  Provided  the  child 
feels  that  the  punisher  has  no  pleasure  in  punishing,  it  will  not  always 
be  necessary  that  he  should  recognize  exactly  that  the  punishment 
springs  by  a  natural  sequence  out  of  the  offence. 

Yet  in  minor  offences  it  is  desirable  that  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  should  be  retained  as  far  as  possible.     Unpunctuality, 
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for  example,  may  be  pmushed  by  the  consequent  missing  of  some 
pleasure ;  carelessness  by  having  to  search  for  something  or  put  some- 
thing away  at  an  unpleasant  time;  thoughtlessness  by  not  being 
entrusted  with  some  acceptable  pririlege  requiring  thought,  and  so  on. 

But  moral  offences  should  be  ptmisbed,  if  possible,  morally ;  and  the 
best  moral  punishment  for  a  young  child  is  the  moral  shock  and  pain 
fek  by  the  parents  and  communicated  from  them  to  him. 

Indeed,  in  one  sense,  this  is  the  punishment  most  *' natural.'*  In 
the  world,  lying  may  be  punishable  by  the  rough  methods  of  the 
world,  such  as  lasting  disgrace^  disbelief,  and  physical  pain  or  incon- 
venience ;  ly t  what  is  natural  in  the  world  is  not  natural  from  a  father 
or  mother.  In  most  cases  the  child's  sense  of  the  grief  he  has  caused 
to  those  whom  he  respects,  his  feeling  of  their  disapproval,  and  the 
consequent  cessation,  even  though  it  be  but  for  a  day^,  of  the  fun  and 
free  delights  of  his  ordinary  life,  will  suffice,  without  any  severe  and 
prolonged  punishment.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  there  should  be  a 
resort  to  *^  the  last  resources  of  a  parent,"  physical  punishment.  Flog- 
ging does  not  spring  naturally  out  of  lying;  but  in  spite  of  any  philo- 
sophic dicta  to  the  contrary,  there  is  more  hope  of  curing  a  boy  of 
lying  by  flogging  him,  than  by  distrusting  bim,  for  days  together,  as  a 
liar. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  '^  you  must  not  punish  when  you  are  in  a 
passion."  But  what  is  meant  by  being  *Un  a  passion  "?  If  it  is  meant 
that  you  are  not,  at  the  moment  of  punishing,  to  retilin  any  sense  of 
personal  vindictiveness,  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  inadequate.  The 
feeling  of  vindictiveness  ought  not  to  need  banishing;  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  present.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  meant  that  you  are 
to  wait  till  your  repugnance  to  dishonesty,  or  to  deceit,  or  to  cruelty 
has  died  away,  the  answer  is  that  this  feeling — which  may  be  called 
resentment,  as  distinguished  from  vindictiveness-— ought  never  to  die 
away.  Resentment  is  the  salt  of  punishment,  which  otherwise  degen- 
erates into  the  mere  infliction  of  pain  for  the  prevention  of  inconveni- 
ence. 

Further,  let  it  be  remembered  that  punishment,  if  fit,  is  effective  in 
proportion  as  it  is  certain  and  speedy.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
delayed  by  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  wholly  free  from  personal 
irritation  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the 
charge  and  select  the  fittest  penalty. 
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n.     MENTAL  TRAINma. 

19.      REOUIiARITY. 

Parents  must  not  attempt  to  teach  their  children  as  a  mere  pastime 
for  themselves,  or  as  an  occasional  and  irregular  occupation. 

Irregularity  causes  children  not  only  to  forget  or  drop  the  thread  of 
a  subject,  but  also  to  anticipate  the  possibility  that  "the  lesson  may 
not  be  heard  " ;  and  a  very  small  amount  of  such  anticipation  discour- 
ages a  studious  child  from  putting  forth  his  best  efforts,  and  encour- 
ages a  lazy  one  to  neglect  work  on  the  chance  that  he^  may  not  be 
detected. 

A  certain  amoimt  of  regular  irregularity,  however,  will  do  no  harm. 
I  have  heard  of  a  very  successful  school  for  young  boys  where  it  is  the 
regular  custom  to  have  short  hours  for  work  on  fine  days  and  longer 
hours  in  wet  weather ;  and  under  judicious  supervision  and  a  firm  con- 
trol it  is  possible  that  such  a  system  may  work  well.  Certainly,  for  the 
very  young,  books  should  be  put  away  almost  entirely  during  the  out- 
of-door  time  of  the  year,  not  to  be  opened  till  the  shortening  days 
once  more  suggest  in-door  pursuits. 

But  such  irregularity  as  this  is  hardly  to  be  called  irregularity ;  it  is 
part  of  a  system,  and  probably  a  better,  though  less  simple  system  than 
that  which  would  prescribe  uniform  hours  for  work  all  through  the  year. 

The  irregularity  that  is  to  be  avoided  is  that  which  springs  from  the 
engagements,  distractions,  or  caprices  of  parents.  This  is  an  unmixed 
evil,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned;  for  he  soon  perceives  that  there 
is  no  sort  of  system  in  the  cessations  of  his  work,  and  that  they  spring 
from  causes  out  of  his  sphere  of  vision,  which  may  at  any  time  recur; 
and  tlie  feeling  that  at  any  time,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  liis 
studies  may  be  stopped,  unsettles,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  unsteadies  a 
young  mind. 

Second-rate  regular  teaching  is  better  for  the  very  young  than  first- 
rate  teaching,  if  the  latter  be  very  irregular.  Parents  whose  occupa- 
tions do  not  allow  them  to  give  regular  instruction  may  with  advan- 
tage test  their  children's  progress  from  time  to  time ;  and  they  may  in 
some  cases  throw  light  on  special  dif&culties  in  their  children's  work ; 
but,  if  they  cannot  teach  regularly,  they  should  not  assume  the  sole 
responsibility  of  teaching  them. 

20.      EXACTNESS. 

The  general  fault  of  home  training  is  that  it  encourages  inexactness 
and  slovenliness.  Being  in  close  sympathy  with  the  children,  both 
parents  and  private  tutors  are  apt  to  **  understand  what  they  mean," 
and  to  give  them  credit  for  meaning  what  is  right,  when  what  they 
have  actually  said  or  written  is  wrong.  Nevfer  let  a  parent  or  private 
tutor  give  a  child  "  the  benefit  of  the  doubt "  in  matters  intellectual. 
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It  also  frequently  happens  that,  haying  formed  a  somewhat  too  high 
conception  of  their  pupil's  mental  ability,  they  do  not  like  to  make 
him  go  through  the  drudgery  which  is  sometimes  necessary  to  produce 
exactness.  **  Personally,"  writes  Preceptor,  **  I  believe  I  owe  my  inac- 
curacy as  a  mathematician  (besides  a  general  inexactness  of  mind  in 
matters  of  detail)  to  the  too  kind  indulgence  of  a  private  tutor  who 
taught  me  Arithmetic.  Not  only  did  he  yield  to  my  importunities 
when  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  I  could  never  find  out  where  my  Long 
Division  sum  was  wrong,  but  even  when  he  had  pointed  out  my  error, 
he  would  never  insist  on  my  doing  the  sum  again.  I  likod  him  very 
much  at  the  time;  but  I  bitterly  dislike  the  results  of  his  kindness 
now." 

In  a  school,  boys  are  more  likely  to  be  cured  of  little  inexactnesses 
and  eccentricities,  because  their  work  is  constantly  inspected  along 
with  that  of  other  boys,  and  judged  impartially  by  the  same  standard ; 
but  in  a  household  this  standard  is  absent,  and  must  be  supplied  by 
the  parents  or  tutors  unaided.  Let  it  be,  therefore,  taken  as  a  motto 
for  home  training  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  '^  careful  about  small 
things."  Parents,  even  more  than  class-teachera,  must  set  their  faces 
against  the  common  excuse  of  careless  children,  ''It  was  only  a  slip,  I 
knew  better." 

21.      ADAPTATION  AND  VARIATION. 

Yet  regularity  and  exactness  in  home  teaching  are  not  inconsistent 
with  some  variation  of  lessons,  adapting  them  to  the  special  needs  and 
stages  of  the  pupiPs  development.  Lessons  cannot  be  thus  flexibly 
adapted  in  class-teaching,  because  what  may  suit  one  pupil  may  not 
suit  another.  In  a  school  it  is  necessary  for  a  class-teacher  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  greatest  number,  slightly  sacrificing  the  very  dull, 
and  still  more  the  very  clever,  for  the  sake  of  the  commonplace  major- 
ity, and  endeavoring  to  compensate  the  two  extremes  by  a  little  extra 
attention  out  of  class.  But  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  home 
teaching  that  both  the  clever  and  the  dull,  and  the  different  stages  of 
progress  in  the  clever  and  the  dull  can  be  specially  considered,  and  the 
teaching  correspondingly  adjusted. 

1.  Sometimes  when  a  child  is  approaching  a  critical  point  in  a 
study,  manifesting  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  making  rapid  progress,  it 
is  well  to  take  advantage  of  this  tide  and  to  increase  considerably  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  that  study,  at  the  expense  of  others,  so  as  to 
float  the  child  over  the  obstacle  which  but  for  this  effort  might  else 
have  kept  him  for  some  time  stranded  and  stationary. 

2.  When  a  child  is  growing  dispirited  and  discouraged  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is  making  no  way  in  some  study,  and  is  perhaps  falUng 
into  the  habit  of  doing  his  work  in  an  inferior  manner,  it  is  well  to 
drop  that  study  altogether  for  a  time,  returning  to  it  after  he  has  had 
time  to  forget  his  discouragement  and  to  break  himself  from  his  bad 
habits. 
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But  in  suoh  a  case  the  teacher  must  take  great  care  that  -the  cMLd 
ahall  not  feel  that  he  is  desistiiig  because  of  failure.  With  a  little  tact, 
this  can  easily  be  arranged.  The  cbild^s  last  lesson  can  be  made  ao 
easy  or  can  be  so  carefully  explained,  that  it  shall  be  in  some  sense  a 
success,  at  least  as  compared  with  previous  lessons ;  and  after  he  has 
been  praised,  so  far  as  he  honestly  can  be,  for  at  last  oyercoming  his 
difficulties,  the  teacher  may  announce  his  intention  of  putting  by  the 
book  for  a  time. 

8.  When  the  child  returns  to  the  subject,  the  teacher  must  use  all 
possible  art  to  make  the  first  few  lessons  completely  successful.  By 
dividing  the  subject  into  very  small  parts,  by  careful  and  copstant 
revisions,  by  conversations  familiarly  eliciting  the  child^s  difficulties 
and  preparing  the  way  for  overcoming  future  difficulties,  the  teacher 
may,  and  indeed  must,  force  the  child  to  know  his  first  lesson,  so  that 
he  may  make  a  fresh  and  more  hopeful  start. 

4.  Here  a  caution  may  be  useful.  The  teacher  mud  net^  make  any, 
esMU  the  slightest  variation  of  lessons  in  answer  to  a  pupiVs  regnesit.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  shake  the  child^s  confidence  in  his  teachers,  making 
him  uneasy,  unsettled,  self-introspective,  and  conceited.  Should  the 
diild,  therefore,  make  any  such  request,  he  must  be  refused  with  some 
abruptness,  and  be  taught  not  to  repeat  it.  None  the  less,  the  teacher 
should  make  mental  note  of  the  pupiVs  state  of  mind,  and  accept  it  as 
a  proof  that  things  are  not  going  satisfactorily,  and  that  sopie  change 
must  be  soon  made. 

But  if  a  child  who  has  been  long  under  our  training  expresses  a 
desire  for  a  change,  we  ourselves  must  be  somewhat  in  fault.  jFor  we 
ought  to  have  ascertained  the  pupiPs  flagging  interest  from  its  natural 
signs,  without  waiting  till  it  was  expressed  in  definite  words.  Out  of 
school  hours,  too,  while  talking  to  the  child,  not  as  master,  but  as 
friend,  a  tutor  may  easily  find  out  the  childish  likes  and  dislikes,  trou- 
bles, difficulties,  and  successes.  And  of  course  these  opportimities  are 
atill  more  accessible  to  parents. 

5.  As  the  child  should  occasionally  have  easier  tasks,  to  inspire 
him  with  hopefulness  and  self-reliance,  so  should  he  occasionally  have 
more  difficult  tasks,  to  test  and  invigorate  his  powers,  and  to  put  him 
on  his  mettle. 

22.      THB  TRA176ITION  FROM  PLAT  TO  WORK. 

Almost  all  children  learn  for  some  time,  not  as  a  work,  but  as  a 
pleasure.  It  must  be  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion  to  decide  when  he 
should  first  mention  the  words  **work"  and  "lessons,"  and  how  long 
he  should  continue  to  treat  learning  as  an  amusement  to  his  pupils. 

Much  will  depend  upon  their  age  and  temperament.  If  they  are 
old,  and  not  very  docile,  "work"  will  have  to  be  brought  to  the  front, 
and  clearly  distinguished  from  play,  that  they  may  no  longer  delay  to 
form  habits  of  obedient  and  regular  industiy,  and  may  learn  to  bend 
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before  they  gnm  too  stiff.  U  k  not  woU  with  sach  natores  to  defer 
long  the  awkward  and  oritical  tnuwitioii  which  takes  place  when  the 
pupil  has  to  be  told  plainly  that  the  occupation  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursuing  as  an  optional  amuaement,  he  must  now  pursue  as  a 
compulsory  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  ycaing,  docile,  and  liyely  pupils,  the  gain  it 
great  if  learning  remains,  as  long  as  possdble,  a  pleasure  and  a  prin- 
lege.  Progiess  is  thus  far  more  rapid,  and  the  child  acquires  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  habits — the  love  of  knowledge. 

This  transition  may  be  smoothed  by  a  little  preparatory  conversatian 
in  which  the'  dignity  of  ^'  school "  is  held  out  as  a  prospect  for  the  boy 
when  he  grows  a  little  older ;  some  children  may  also  be  influenced  by 
being  told  that,  if  they  work,  they  will  be  able  to  help  their  parents, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  their  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  the  power  derived 
from  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  may  be  illustrated  by  stories  which 
may  afford  a  useful  stimulus.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  knowledge  that 
his  jiarents  and  elders  have  to  work,  and  that  work  of  some  kind  is 
expected  from  every  grown-up  person  worthy  of  respect,  will  be  suffi* 
cient,  when  combined  with  the  love  of  approbation,  to  make  any  chfld 
tolerate  patiently,  or  even  accept  with  some  degree  of  pride  the  neces- 
sary irksomeness  of  work. 

Ppr  let  this  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  teacher,  and  let  him, 
when  the  time  comes,  not  fail  to  make  his  pupils  also  understand,  that 
work  must  be  at  times  irksome.  Mental,  like  bodily  labor,  must  some- 
times task  and  strain  the  powers,  though  it  should  never  overstrain 
them.  The  intellect  is  like  the  body  in  requiring  the  alternation 
between  wholesome  strain  and  wholesome  relaxation,  if  it  is  to  become 
'  healthy  and  robust. 

23.      INTRODUCTION  AND  GUIDANCB. 

Before  beginning  to  teach  any  subject,  the  teacher  should  endeavor 
to  excite  the  pupil^s  interest  by  conversations  and  stories  illustrating 
the  utility  of  it.  Reading  is,  nowadays,  so  obvious  a  necessity  that 
stimulus  in  this  study  is  less  needed  than  in  others.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  stories  about  savages  who  have  so  marveled 
at  a  ''speaking  paper"  that  they  have  worshiped  it  as  a  god;  or 
about  boys  and  men  who,  in  modem  times,  have  been  helped  by  abil- 
ity, or  harmed  by  inability,  to  read. 

Similarly,  as  a  preparation  for  Arithmetic,  stories  may  be  found, 
such  as  the  weU-known  one  in  San^(Mrd  and  M&rUmj  about  the  horse- 
dealer  who  offered  to  take  for  his  horse  (since  the  rich  gentleman 
objected  to  the  price)  one  farthing  for  the  first  naU  in  the  horse's  shoe, 
two  farthings  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  eight  for  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  doubling  the  number  every  time,  there  being  only  twenty- 
four  naUs  in  all;  and  how  the  gentleman  willingly  assented  to  this 
arrangement,  till  he  found  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  pay  more 
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than  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.'  Under 
the  heads  of  the  different  studies,  hints  will  be  hereafter  given  as  to 
the  best  means  of  giving  preliminary  stimulus. 

When  the  pupil  has  begun  a  new  subject,  he  must  not,  at  first,  be 
left  to  himself.  It  is  not  with  book-tasks  as  it  is  with  nature-tasks. 
Books  do  not  supply  (as  Nature  often  does)  the  means  of  experiment- 
ing, of  varying  the  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  of  obtidning  new  mate- 
rials to  reason  about.  Consequently,  if  a  child  cannot  make  out  a 
book-task,  he  either  gives  it  up  as  hopeless,  or  becomes  fretful,  dis- 
pirited, and  listless ;  or  else  he  dashes  at  some  wrong  conclusion,  and 
contracts  the  habit  of  ''plunging.'^  At  first,  therefore,  everything  in 
a  new  subject  must  be  done  by  the  chUd  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher. 

Not  that  the  child  is  to  be  (old  everything.  This  would  be  fatal  to 
his  self-reliance  and  progress.  Nor  that  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  make 
no  mistakes.  This  would  be  going  against  Nature^s  method  of  teach- 
ing by  correction.  But  the  tutor's  business  will  be  in  the  course  of 
each  lesson  to  secure  the  observance  of  that  Golden  Rule  of  teaching 
which  interchanges  easy  tasks  with  difilcult  ones,  at  once  encouraging 
self-reliance  and  discouraging  conceit,  sustaining  interest  and  develop- 
ing the  understanding. 

Although  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  give  much  time  and  trou- 
ble in  the  introductory  lesson,  or  lessons,  of  each  subject,  he  must 
nevertheless  not  lecture,  he  must  converse.  But  the  guidance  of  the 
dialogue  will  require  almost  as  much  preparatory  thought  as  a  lecture. 
Not  a  word  must  be  retracted  (unless  deliberately,  see  |  80)  and,  above 
all,  no  confused  impressions  must  be  given.  It  would  be  better  that 
the  pupil  should  receive  a  clear  erroneous  impression — ^which  can  after- 
wards be  clearly  proved  to  be  false,  and  removed — ^than  two  or  three 
impressions,  each  more  or  less  true,  and  each  inconsistent  with  the 
others. 

N.B. — ^If  the  teacher  cannot  spare  the  necessary  time  for  this  prepa- 
ration, he  must  not  attempt  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  by  giving  his 
pupils  tasks  out  of  a  book  to  prepare  without  supervision.  Let  them 
play.  They  will  be  far  better  employed  in  playing  than  by  learning 
slovenly  habits  of  thought  or  practice  under  the  appearance  of  working. 

24.      BEADmO. 

Beading  may  be  conveniently  begun  in  the  late  autumn  and  con- 
tinued till  the  early  spring,  when  it  may  be  dropped,  or  at  all  events 
lightened,  to  be  taken  up  again  and  perfected  in  the  following  winter. 
The  advantage  of  this  course  is,  that  during  the  long  evenings,  when 
the  cMld  cannot  be  playing  in  the  open  air,  the  reading-task  finds  him 
at  greater  leisure  and  (for  want  of  other  things  to  do)  he  is  likely  to 
welcome  the  study  as  a  variety  of  occupation. 

If  children  are  in  the  country  and  can  find  plenty  to  do,  reading 
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iDBy  periiapa  be  deferred  till  six;  otherwise  it  may  be  begun  at  five,  or 
four;  and  there  have  been  not  a  few  cases  when  it  has  even  been 
begun  at  three,  witho\it  apparent  disadvantage.  But  so  early  a  com«> 
mencement  requires  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  the. 
lesson  may  be  given  up  when  it  appears  to  cause  the  slightest  uneasi- 
nesB  or  strain  to  the  child. 

It  is  now  a  recognized  pzinciple  among  teachers  that  children  muti 
not  lie  taught  or  aUotced  to  gpdl  h^ore  they  read.  Beading  must  be 
taught  first,  spelling  afterwards. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  right  plan  is  to  begin,  not  with  letters,  but 
mth  syllables,  such  as  ecety  cany  cop,  n^,  ftt^  pit^  and  the  like,  which  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  pronounce  and  remember,  as  syUables,  without 
any  regard  {at  ftnt)  to  the  letters  0,  a,  ^,  n,  p^  etc.,  composing  them. 
The  system  has  this  obvious  advantage,  that  it  is  fireed  firom  the  con- 
tcadictions  attending  the  alphabet  or  spelling-system.  When  a  boy  ia 
told  that  a  is  called  im  (as  in  pain)^  and  yet  that  e^  a,  ^  spells  eat — not 
eaU — he  is  plunged  at  once  into  difficulties  that  should  be  defeired  as 
long  as  possible,  I  mean,  the  anomalies  of  English  pronunciation.  ' '  All 
the  bad  readers  whom  I  hare  ever  had  to  do  with,"  says  Preceptor, 
'*  have  learned  reading  on  this  bad  system;  and  whenever  I  hear  a  big 
fellow  of  ten  or  eleven  stumbling,  over  hard  words,  I  always  put.my  ear 
close  to  him  and  catch  him  spelling."  The  new  ^stem,  which  ia 
sometimes  called  the  Look  and  8ay  system,  avoids  the  stumbling-block 
of  the  alphabet. 

A  great  number  of  good  reading-books  are  now  in  existence  based 
upon  the  Look  and  Say,  or  (as  it  might  perhaps  be  better  called)  the 
Syllable  principle;  but  the  use  of  them  requires  some  discretion  in  the 
teacher,  for  the  following  reason.  Some  of  the  more  modem  books  on 
this  system,  being  adapted  for  teaching  children  in  lai^e  classes,  are 
very  properly  intended  to  suit  the  dullest  of  the  dull;  and  they  oonse. 
quently  introduce  a  vast  amount  of  drill  by  repeating  variations  of  syl- 
lables, whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  any  existence  in  our  langpiage, 
e.  g.  lodge,  eadge,  fddge,  madge,  dodge,  eadge,  etc.  Now  all  this, 
though  it  may  be  necessary,  and  not  perhaps  very  tedious  for  a  slow, 
steady,  but  somewhat  dull  boy,  may  be  unnecessary,  tedious,  and  even 
irritating  for  a  quick  and  lively  one.  Again,  other  reading-books,  of 
a  somewhat  earlier  date,  good  in  other  respects,  may  be  a  littie  defi- 
cient in  syllable-drill. 

The  best  plan  for  the  teacher  at  home  will  be  to  use  one  of  the  more 
rapidly  progressive  reading-books,  yet  not  to  trust  entirely  to  it,  but  to 
reinforce  it  by  writing  {qf  cmune  «n  printed  dharaeterfi)  in  the  margin  of 
the  reading^^beoi,  Uttie  mtpplmnenti^  from  time  to  time  introdueing  the  child 
to  new  ayUablee.  However  excellent  and  stimulating  the  book  may  be, 
the  child  will  generally  be  more  stimulated  by  these  additions  than  by 
the  original  text;  and  though  he  may  not  be  called  on  for  some  time 
to  write  or  print  on  his  own  aocount,  he  is  unconsciously  being  pre- 
pared for  learning  how  to  do  so  by  watching  his  tutor  print, 
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It  18  afaaoliitely  necestry  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  pro- 
Doonoe  words  apart  from  their  context  as  wdl  as  to  read  them  in  their 
context.  Otherwise  he  will  read  by  rote,  tmstmg  to  his  memory,  and 
will  make  little  progress  in  distinguishing  syllables.  ^*  It  is  surprising/' 
says  Preceptor,  '^  to  what  extent  the  powerfol  memory  of  the  young 
will  impose  upon  a  teacher,  and  sdU  more  upon  an  inexperienced  Exam- 
iner, in  this  matter  of  reading.  I  remember  that  in  a  certain  Elementaiy 
school — this  was  in  the  old  days  when  books  were  '  set '  for  examination, 
and  there  was  no  reading  at  sight — a  boy  passed  with  flying  colors, 
although  he  could  not  read  at  all,  or  (to  put  the  same  fact  in  the 
shape  in  which  the  teacher  expressed  it  to  me)  he  could  read  just  as 
well  with  the  book  upside  down  as  in  the  ordinaiy  position.'^ 

After  a  few  lessons  in  reading  supplemented  thus  by  the  teacher,  the 
child  may  be  taught  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  pronouncing  them, 
howcTcr,  not  in  the  ordinaiy  way  with  TOwels,  en,  Cae,  eff^  etc.,  but  as 
the  mere  beginnings  of  sounds,  s  being  a  mere  hiss,  and  /  a  sound  of 
the  teeth  against  the  lips,  s — ^,/r— .  Those  consonants  which  sound 
differently  before  different  Towels  should  not  be  taught  by  themselves; 
for  example,  e  must  be  taught  at  first,  not  by  itself,  but  as  part  of  oui, 
Alt,  eame^  eoTy  tare^  and  then  in  tat^  con,  wne^  eody  and  in  eud^  eut^  cub. 
Not  tQl  he  is  familiar  with  these  words,  and  on  the  point  of  passing  to 
words  of  two  syllables,  should  he  be  introduced  to  «efl,  cent,  eit,  dUy 
and  be  told  to  distingmsh  between  the  soft  sound  of  m  or  a  on  the  one 
nde,  and  the  hard  sound  of  oi,  00,  cu  on  the  other.  The  same  of 
course  applies  to  g. 

Host  unfortunately,  reading  (which  is  almost  necessarily  the  first 
subject  in  which  a  child  receives  special  lessons)  cannot  proceed  far 
without  bringing  the  pupil  into  contact  with  the  anomalies  of  English 
pronunciation,  which  constitute  a  sad  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
definite  and  logical  teaching.  The  reading-book  should  certainly 
avoid  these  for  the  first  few  lessons;  and  the  teacher  should  freely 
alter  any  words  in  the  text-book,  however  simple  in  themselves,  which 
seem  to  introduce  such  anomalies  too  soon  {e.  g.  the  word  put,  which 
is  anomalous  for  a  child  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the  sound  of  « in 
yp,  tup,  cut,  etc.). 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  writes  Preceptor,  "  whether  the  plan  of  thus  alter- 
ing the  book  and  substituting  a  new  word — 'because  this  word  is  pro- 
noimced  p^,  and  you  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  that  sound* — ^is 
not  as  stimulative  a  way  as  any  to  induce  a  child  to  remember 
the  exceptional  word;  for  many  children  (of  the  quicker  sort,  at  all 
events)  are  exceptionally  stirred  to  remember,  and  to  prove  that  they 
can  remember,  facts  that  are  said  to  be  *too  difficult*  for  them.  If 
also  a  list  is  printed  by  the  tutor  for  the  child  containing  anomalous 
words  thus  *put  aside  for  the  present,*  they  will  be  the  more  easily 
recollected;  and  in  due  course  no  difficulty  at  all  will  be  found  in  them 
when  the  pupil  meets  with  them  in  a  context  which  hlepa  to  make 
them  intelligible." 
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The  transition  will  be  easy  from  words  of  one  syllable  to  words  of 
two.  Cannot  presents  very  little  more  diMculty  than  ean^not.  The 
few  abnormal  final  syllables^  such  as  -1>U  and  -tiarij  will  be  soon  mas- 
tered, not  by  themselves,  but  by  being  repeated  in  such  words  as  <to- 
Ue,  cMe^  ecMe^  forUe;  and  then  all  will  go  smoothly. 

The  home-teacher  yriU  do  well  to  beware  of  ''books  written  in 
words  of  one  syllable.'^    Sandford  and  Merton  (pd  BMnun  Omsoe,  tor-' 
tured  into  monosyllables,  are  sure  to  contain  passages  in  a  tedious  or 
inexact  style ;  and  to  turn  good  English  into  bad  is  neither  justifiable 
nor  necessary  in  order  to  teach  beginners  how  to  read. 

A  great  deal  more  may  be  done  than  is  customary  in  the  way  of 
teaching  children  to  read  with  modulation  and  distinctness.  No 
doubt  some  have  naturally  a  better  voice  and  a  keener  sense  of  rhythm 
than  others ;  but  all  can  be  kept  from  drawling  and  droning  if  they 
hear  people  about  them  read  and  speak  well,  and  if  they  are  aem^ 
tamed  fnm  thejlrst  to  read  as  they  epeak.  No  boy  drawls  or  drones  in 
the  playground  or  the.  nursery. 

Drawling,  like  all  other  unnatural  reading,  is  caused  by  reading 
aloud  what  one  does  not  tmderstand  or  enjoy,  or  by  hearing  others 
drawl.  The  remedy  against  it  is,  first,  to  see  that  the  child  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy  his  earliest  reading  lessons;  second,  to  prevent  the 
child  from  ever  hearing  bad  reading. 

In  order  to  product  a  habit  of  natural  reading  there  should  be  inter- 
spersed several  short  questions  and  answers  in  the  early  reading  ezer* 
dses,  because  in  familiar  dialogues  it  is  more  easy  for  a  child  to  read 
naturally,  that  is  to  say,  as  he  speaks,  e,  g.  ''Can  Tom  see  me  now? 
Tes,  Tom  can  see  me,  and  I  can  see  Tom."  The  teacher  should  for 
some  time  to  come  read  every  passage  aloud  before  the  pupil  reads  it. 
Grant  that  the.pupil  may  sometimes  be  hereby  led  to  trust  to  his  ears, 
recalling  what  the  teacher  has  read,  rather  than  to  his  eyes,  examining 
the  syllables  before  him ;  yet  this  danger  is  slight  compared  with  that 
of  falling  into  an  artificial  monotone,  by  stumbling  over  the  passage 
imassiBted,  pronouncing  it  without  intelligent  appreciation. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  home-training  over  class- 
training  for  young  children  that  reading  can  be  taught  much  more 
easily  at  home  than  at  school.  In  a  class,  bad  readers  must  necessa- 
rily sometimes  be  "put  on,''  and  their  bad  reading  drags  down  the 
rest  of  the  pupils.  For  as  in  stammering,  so  in  reading,  children  are 
wonderfully  and  unconsciously  imitative.  At  home  the  child  need 
never  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  hear  any  but  good  reading,  and  may  thus,  by 
tmconscious  imitation,  acquire  a  good  style.  At  school  to  read  with 
any  taste  or  feeling  is  often  so  rare,  that  the  boy  who  is  gpiilty  of  it  is 
Toted  a  "prig''  by  his  schoolfellows,  where  the  standard  of  reading 
does  not  happen  to  be  unusually  high.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated* 
that  no  child  Qn  whom  the  organs  of  speech  are  duly  developed)  will 
lead  badly  if  he  is  well  taught  and  does  not  hear  bad  reading.    But  it 
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BhouM  bp  add^d  thai;  children  are  more  prone  to  imitaie  had  reading 
than  good«  aad  thajt  the  hearing  of  a  very  little  bad  reading  goes  a 
long  w^y,  to  preyeot  thie  formation  of  the  habit  of  reading  welL^ 

Defects  of  utterance  require  special  treatment.  Very  little  attention 
can  be  paid  to  them  at  schools ;  but  by  parents  and  tutors  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  by  practicing  a  child  regularly  in  the  sounds  in  which 
he  is  deficient,  For  example,  if  he  does  not  pronounce  the  dentals 
distinctly  he  may  be  exercised  daily  in  repeating  a  list  of  words,  such 
Bs  tender^  deUcate^  splendid^  dtUi/idf  dugty^  tattered  cmd  tom^  etc.,  hav- 
ing first  pronounced  the  initial  sounds — t  and  d — several  times;  and  so 
of  other  sounds. 

25.      qXTESTIONIKO  ON  READING. 

.  In  ord,er  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  remember  what  he  has  read,  a  few 
simple  questions  should  be  asked,  bearing  upon  each  reading  lesson, 
even  upon  the  first. 

The  questions  should  be  varied  in  two  ways.  Thus,  supposing  the 
reading  lesson  says,  ''The  cat  is  on  my  bed,''  the  question  may  be  put 
Qrst  as  an  eUipse  (to  use  the  term  employed  by  Stow).  ''  The  cat  is  on 
— ? "  ap^.  the  pupil  fills  up  what  is  wanting — "my  bed  ";  secondly,  it 
igay  be  put  as  a  questioA  for  information.  ''  Where  is  the  cat? ''  '^  On 
my  bed." 

Later  on,  pupils  will  find  in  their  reading  lessons  expressions  that 
require  explanation;  and  then  the  teacher  will  need  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  explaining.  The  best  e:tplanation  is  that  in  which  the 
teacher,  t^lls  the  least  and  elicits  the  most.  For  this  purpose  he  must 
aiyoid  lecturing  and  keep  close  to  dialogue,  putting  before  his  pupils 
some  f^ts  which  they  know,  that  he  may  lead  them  to  understand 
some  fact  which  they  do  not  know.  What  we  know,  as  children,  is, 
fpr  the  most  part,  what  we  can  see ;  and  therefore  this  process  of  teach- 
ing is  caljed  by  Stow  **  picturing  out,"  because,  by  it,  the  teacher  and 
piupils  together  dppict  or  represent  things  unseen  by  things  seen. 

Although  Stow  spoke  of  this  system  as  new,  it  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  teaching  by  parables.     The  Parable  of  the  Sower,  for  example, 

>  If  it  had  not  been  a  principle  of  this  book  that  it  Bhonld  contain  as  little  ae  poeeible 
tkat  the  Aathor  had  not  tested  by  experiment,  another  method  of  teaching  reading  would 
have  been  described  at  some  length. 

This  method woold  Ugin,ioith  fourutst  ond  then  proceed  to  tyUabUe.  Thns,  the  teacher 
would  make  the  child  pronounce  the  initial  p—,  b—^f—^  (not  with  vowels,  but  merely  as 
iaitlal  soands,)  and  then  set  down  on  the  black-board  the  printed  symbols.  Next  he 
would  make  the  child  pronoonce  of,  U,  et,  and  afterwards  set  down  these  symbols.  He 
wpuld  then  make  the  child  pronounce  p,  b^f  before  the  drf,  it,  et,  and  when  the  child  had 
done  it  he  would  set  down  pat^  pit,  pet,  bat,  bU^  bet^  etc.,  in  each  case  beginning  first  with 
tlbe  child's  experiences  and  needs  before  proceeding  to  satisfy  the  needs. 

Thia.  ivUcli,  n^ay  be  called  the  Qral  or  Extempore  system,  could  v^ry  soon  be  replaced 
\ff  a  book;  "  bnt«"  sajs  Preceptor,  "  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  found  a  ikr  more  stimulative 
i])^roduction  to  reading  than  could  be  supplied  by  any  text-bool^"  He  adds,  however, 
that  he  himself  has  never  seen  it  tried  except  in  the  procesa  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  (so 
Q||l«})4uml>  to  read  akmd. 
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"plctates  oat '^  the  unseen  opehitions  of  good  and  bad  visible  influ- 
ences. *'  Ptctming  oat ''  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  metaphor,  and  of  a 
lai^  part  of  all  language.  When  we  speak  of  a  thought,  for  example, 
as  impressive,  we  "picture  out "  the  operation  of  the  thought  by  say- 
ing that,  as  a  seal  impresses  itself  on  wax  and  leayes  a  mark  behind^ 
80  a  certain  thought  imprints  itself  on  our  mind,  and  leaves  behind  a 
copy  of  it  which  we  cannot  ^e  with  our  eyes,  bat  can  none  the  lesa 
remember. 

Becondite  though  these  considerations  may  appear,  the  principle  and 
practice  of  "picturing  out  "must  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  every 
teacher  before  he  con  consider  himself  qualified  to  explain  even  the 
simplest  difficulties  of  language  to  the  young.  Without  this  key  all 
explanations  are  sure  to  be  unsystematic,  vague,  and  pointless,  and  are 
likely  to  be  either  unintelligible  or  inadequate.  With  it,  any  meta- 
phor can  be  explained,  provided  the  child  is  familiar,  or  can  be  made 
familiar  with  the  visible  facts  on  which  the  metaphor  is  based. 

26.      WBITI^O. 

Before  learning  to  write  many  children  may  with  advantage  be 
allowed  to  print.  Any  slight  disadvantage  arising  from  the  danger  of 
falling  into  a  style  incompatible  with  flowing  handwriting,  may  be 
obviated  by  careful  attention  subsequently,  when  the  child  begins  to 
learn  the  latter;  and  the  stimulus  maybe  useful,  not  only  because  it 
shows  the  child  at  once  the  use  of  his  new  acquirement,  but  also 
because  it  teaches  him  to  ^pell. 

In  order  to  teach  the  child  to  write  well,  he  shoidd  not  be  allowed 
to  write  "small  hand"  till  he  has  gone  through  a  sufficient  course  of 
"lai^e  hand" — sufficient  to  teadi  him  the  proper  shaping  of  the  let- 
ters. In  "  large  hand  "  defects  are  much  more  easily  detected  than  in 
small.  Children  naturally  prefer  the  latter  as  being  easier  and  "more 
advanced";  but  if  they  are  to  write  well  their  wish  must  not  be  grati- 
fied till  a  good  style  of  "large  hand"  has  been  formed. 

"  Copies,"  in  which  the  letters  are  printed  in  red  or  brown  ink,  ovw 
which  the  pupil  has  to  write,  are  to  be  used  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  pupii^s  progV'ess.  The  assistance  is  to  be  les- 
sened gradually;  but  c&rd  must  be  taken  that  the  pupil  does  not  dia- 
peuse  with  assistance  too  s60n.  The  teacher  may  sometiihes  advan- 
tageously supplement  the  printed  copies  by  tracing  the  letters  himself 
to  be  covered  by  the  pupil. 

It  is  most  important  in  wtiting  that  thd  child  should  not  repeat 
€trors.  When  lookihg  at  a  boy's  copj-book,  you  will  frequently  find  a 
mistake  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  first  line,  slight  in  the  second  line, 
more  marked  in  tiie  third,  and  grossly  wrong  in  the  foutth  and  follow- 
ing Ihies.  To  obviate  this,  the  teacher  shbuld  be  on  the  watch  to 
mark  with  a  red  pencil  sSh^  eitor;  and  the  pupil  should  hot  be  allowed 
to  write  more  tiiaii  one  new  line  untfl  the  teAcher  is  satisfled  that  the 
error  is  not  repeated. 
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It  is  not  now  thought  necessary  to  inculcate  minute  directions  for 
holding  the  pen ;  but  .stooping,  putting  the  tongue  out  and  the  head 
on  one  side,  and  other  constrained  and  unnatural  attitudes  should  be 
noted  and  forbidden  at  once. 

If  the  teacher  requires  written  exercises  in  grammar,  dictation,  ^^,y 
at  a  time  when  the  pupils  are  in  the  early  stage  of  writing,  he  must 
give  up  the  hope  of  their  acquiring  a  rapid,  legible,  flowing  hand 
of  the  best  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  a  question  whether  the 
handwriting  must  be  to  some  extent  sacr^ced  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  pupil,  or  the  progress  to  the  handwriting;  and  circumstances 
must  determine  how  that  question  must  be  answered.  But,  in  any 
case,  neatness  may  be  ensured. 

In  all  writing  lessons,  the  light  should  enter  from  the  left,  so  that 
the  shadow  of  the  writer's  hand  may  not  darken  the  paper  on  which 
he  is  writing. 

27.      DBILLINO,    BINGmO,    DBA  WING. 

It  does  not  fall  within  .the  province  of  this  work  to  do  more  than 
mention  these  subjects.  For  the  methods  of  teaching  them  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  of  specialists.  But  they  are  mentioned  here 
because,  when  we  are  beginning  to  train  the  mind  and  understanding 
systematically,  it  seems  well  to  take  in  hand  also  the  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  body  and  the  senses,  so  that  the  whole  nature  may  be  sys- 
tematically developed. 

Drilling,  more  especially,  is  useful  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  sedentary 
studies  of  reading  and  writing.  But  drilling  cannot  be  taught  at 
home  except  under  great  disadvantages,  as  the  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  large  numbers  contribute  greatly  to  the  spirit,  liveliness,  and 
efficiency  of  drill.  In  a  town  it  is  better  to  combine  the  children  of 
two  or  three  families  for  drill,  or  to  send  a  child  to  a  drilling  class. 

In  cases  where  a  child  is  becoming  precociously  fond  of  books  and 
given  to  sedentary  pursuits,  it  is  well— especially  where  there  are  no 
brothers  and  sisters — ^to  send  him  to  a  Kindergarten  for  the  sake  of 
the  drill,  singing,  and  sense-training,  and  to  forbid  all  home  work. 

28.      BPBLLII70. 

The  child  who  has  learned  to  read  in  the  right  way,  that  is  by  sylla- 
bles, will  be  generally  found  utterly  unable  to  spell  when  he  is  for  the 
first  time  asked  to  write  down  the  simplest  word.  He  will  at  first  con- 
fuse pin  and  nip,  ten  and  net,  nap  and  pan.  On  a  moment's  reflection 
the  reason  is  obvious.  He  has  from  the  beginning  learned  syllables, 
not  separate  letters ;  and  even  /hough  he  may  have  picked  up  the 
names  of  the  letters,  still  he  has  never  needed  to  arrange  the  letters  of 
a  syllable  in  their  proper  order. 

This  inability  may  at  first  disappoint  a  young  teacher,  but  there  is 
no  cause  for  disappointment.  The  pupil  will  rapidly  learn  the  art  of 
spelling  as  soon  as  he  learns  the  art  of  writing;  and  until  he  learns 
how  to  write  he  has  no  need  to  learn  how  to  spelL 
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Some  teachers  lay  great  stress  on  the  oral  teaching  of  spelling, 
but  the  anomalies  of  our  English  pronunciation  make  it  a  preferable 
course  to  trust  for  spelling  rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  The  best 
means  for  teaching  spelling  are  (1)  not  to  let  the  pupil  write  much  at 
first  from  dictation ;  (2)  to  encourage  the  child  to  read  for  himself  (for 
it  is  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  words  that  is  the  main  help  here) ; 
(3)  to  make  him  copy  passages  from  manuscript  or  print;  (4)  to 
enlarge  his  spelling  vocabulary  from  time  to  time  by  writing  down  on 
the  black-board  a  new  word,  and  by  bidding  him  write  three  or  four 
sentences  immediately  of  his  own  composition,  introducing  this  word; 
(5)  whenever  the  teacher  is  intending  to  dictate  a  passage,  he  snould 
first  write  down  on  the  board  any  words  that  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil,  rubbing  them  out  before  the 
dictation  commences. 

The  object  of  all  these  rules  is  the  same,  it  is  to  prevent  the  ehUdfram 
eeer  spelling  a  toord  toroTtgly,  Once  let  a  child  spell  *'  beleeve,''  and  you 
will  have  thrice  as  much  trouble  in  teaching  him  how  to  spell 
'*  believe  ^^  as  you  would  have  had  if  you  had  never  let  him  spell  it  at 
all  tin  he  could  spell  it  correctly.  A  child  is,  if  possible,  never  to  have 
had  two  impreeeions  of  the  epeUing  qf  a  word^  because  two  impressions 
will  result  in  one  blurred  impression.  He  is  never  to  think  about  spell- 
ing. If  he  needa  to  pause  at  all,  he  must  write  the  word  down,  and 
see  how  it  looks. 

A  little  oral  teaching  may  be  useful  at  first  while  the  child  is  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  to  distinguish  letters  from  syllables;  p,  i,  n,  pro- 
nounced aloud,  will  be  more  readily  distinguished  from  n,  i,  p.  And 
it  may  be  useful  to  make  him  spell  aloud  (1)  a  certain  number  of  the 
more  anomalous  words,  in  order  to  show  him  the  similarity  of  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  same  letters,  fottght^  sought^  bought;  (2)  a 
certain  number  of  words  of  the  same  sound  with  different  meanings, 
due,  deWy  sea,  see,  each  of  which  should  be  immediately  introduced  into 
a  sentence  composed  and  written  by  the  pupil. 

Bules  in  spelling  are  of  very  little  use.  The  only  one  of  much  value 
to  beginners  is  that,  where  the  sound  '^eeve*'  is  preceded  by  c  it  is 
spelt  eeive;  but  this  still  leaves  the  beginner  open  to  mis-spell  lectve, 
ieUevey  deeve. 

•*Por  older  pupils, **  says  Preceptor,  "who  know  something  of  the 
history  of  English,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  be  reminded  that  the 
anomalies  of  (1)  exceed,  proceed,  succeed,  (2)  precede,  recede,  concede,  are  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former  words  entered  our  language 
through  the  French  (the  French  i  being  altered  into  00,  as  in  *  agreecb' 
Ue"^  whereas  the  latter,  coming  to  us  directly  from  the  Latin,  retained 
the  Latin  spelling.'*  But  such  a  rule  would  be  only  useful  for  those 
who  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  and 
literature;  and  in  English  spelling  the  only  really  useful  rule  is  that 
''there  are  no  mlea.'* 
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dO.      PUSCTUATIOV. 

Correct  rea£iig  u,  of  conrBe,  almost  necessary  as  a  preparadon  for 
correct  punctaation;  for  panctuadon  implies  pauses,  and  if  a  child 
makes  no  pauses  in  reading,  he  is  only  oonastent  in  midring  no  pone* 
tuation  in  writing.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  chDd  begins  to  read,  he 
should  be  taught  the  use  of  stops;  and  the  best  stop  to  begin  with  is 
the  note  of  interrogation,  because  it  necessitates  a  msAed  difterence  in 
tiie  modulation  of  tbe  voice. 

The  jiupiL  should  then  be  shown,  by  instances,  how  much  the  mean- 
ing may  be  altered  by  the  omisaon  of  stops  and  capital  letters. '  Abun- 
dant examples  may  eaiily  be  <x»structed,  one  or  two  of  which  will 
SBffioe. 

(1)  "  At  what  fame  will  you  come  to-morrow?  ^  is  entirely  different 
in  meaning  from  ''At  what  time  will  you  come?    To-morrow? ^ 

(2)  The  use  of  the  fuH  stop  and  comma  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
ffilEerence  between  ''We  dined  at  nx  o^clock.  Half-an-hour  before, 
most  of  our  guests  had  arrived,^  and  "  We  dined  at  six  o^'ckx^  half* 
flu-hour  before  most  of  our  guests  had  arrived.'' 

Occasionally  the  teacher  may  give  his  pupils  unpanctuated  and 
flmhiguous  sentences  of  this  kind,  which  they  are  to  punctuate  in  mors 
than  one  way,  if  posB3>le,  so  as  to  produce  different  meanings.  But 
lliese  exerdses  fAiould  be  sparingly  used,  partly  lest  they  should 
bewilder  a  child  who  may  not  be  able  to  make  satisfactoiy  sense  out  of 
the  mipunctuated  passage,  partly  lest  they  should  habituate  him  to  the 
absence  of  punctuation.  More  will  be  gained  by  insisting  on  punctua- 
tion whenever  a  passage  is  copied  from  a  book  or  muiuscript,  and  after- 
wards taken  down  from  dictation.  And  here  let  the  teacher  watch  the 
diild  while  writing,  and  see  that  he  does  not  write  the  whole  passage  liist 
and  put  in  ^  Btopi  afteneard$.  This  slovenly  habit  is  fatal  to  true 
appreciation  of  punctuation;  but  children  constantly  faH  into  it 
because  they  do  not  like  to  interrupt  their  writing  by  stopinng  to  pimo* 
tuate.  But  they  must  be  taught  that  it  is  impermissible  thiBs  to  writa 
Aown  mere  words,  without  sense,  or  with  the  wrong  sense.  They  are 
to  write  down  sentences,  not  words;  and  sentences  require  punctua^ 
Hon.  • 

For  want  of  early  training  in  this  simple  subject  children  grow  up 
to  youtii,  and  youths  to  manhood  without  a  knowledge  of  it;  and 
there  are  many  fairiy  educated  people  who  use  commas  scantily^ 
and  inverted  commas  never,  wit&  what  oocasioni^y  disastrous  oonse^ 
qnences  may  be  readily  imagined. 


80. 

Elementary  arithmetie  may  be  taught  voy  esrly,  say  at  lovr  or  fira 
years  old. 

It  should  be  taught  experimeataily,  first  by  means  of  the  fingers, 
then  with  an  abacus,  chess-board,  marbles,  tin  B(ddiers»  counters,  or 
other  devices  for  representing  numbers  by  concrete  objects. 
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These  helps,  however,  should  not  be  retained  too  long;  and  it  is 
importimt  that,  ftom  an  earlj'  stage,  the  child  shduld  be  familiarized 
with  more  than  one  kind  el  these  concrete  representations.  It  is  not 
well  that  a  child  should  be  able  to  teU  that  5  and*8  are  8  on  his  abacus, 
but  not  with  marbles  or  counters.  By  discoTering  that  5  and  8  are  8, 
whether  on  fingers,  or  iftNtcus,  or  on  chesa^board,  or  in  marbles,  he  is 
more  eaaily  prepared  to  see  that  6  and  -S  are  8  universally,  and  thus  to 
dispense  with  concrete  assistances. 

£efore  passing  beyond  the  first  ten  digits,  he  should  learn  addition 
and  subtractSoB  within  those  limits,  discovering  that  5  and  8,  or  B  and 
$,  make  8;  8  from  8,  5:  5  from  8,  8,  etc.  He  uay  even  be  introduced 
to  the  rudiments  of  multiplioattion  by  discovering  that  4  and  4  make  8, 
and  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  3  loars  make  8;  that  3 
twos  make  ft,  4  twos  make  8,  5  twos  10. , 

When  the  child  begins  to  learn  the  nmiben  above  ten  on  the 
gbaous,  he  ought  to  be  made  at  once  to  undeititatid  tbe  Latd  of  Beeur- 


The  numbers  after  ten  may  be  described  to  kim,  at  first,  as  ''one 
and  ten,'*  '*two  and  ten,"  *'tiiree  and  teV  **foiff  and  ten,'*  etc. 
Afterwaords  those  may  be  shortened  into  '^one^teon,'*  *Hwo-teen,'* 
-** three-teen,**  '^ four-teen,'*  '^five-teen,**  and  he  may  be  left  for  a  few 
days  with  these  names,  till  he  is  casually  told  by  his  teacher  that 
"one-teen"  is  oommonly  called  "eleven,"  "two-teen  "  "twelve,''*  and 
"  three-teen  **  "thiiteen."  Not  the  least  iBOonvenaeiioe  will  have  been 
experienced  from  the  little  piece  of  un-leamiag;  and  the  child  will 
have  had  impressed  on  him  the  law  of  recurrence  in  a  manner  most 
likely  to  briag  it  home  to  him. 

Similarly,  as  regards  numbers  after  ^nine-teen,"  he  should  be  told 
that  the  Hiunber  following  nineteen  ought  to  be  called  "twicc-ten"; 
hot  to  distinguish  it  better  from  ^'two  and  ten,**  "ten"  is  changed 
into  "ty,"  and  it  is  called  "twice-ty,"  "  twam-ty,**  or  "twenty'*;  and 
in  the  same  wfty  "thriee-ten*^  is  called  "three-ty,**  or  "thirty,**  and 
80  of  the  reet.  The  child  will  probably  soon  forget  these  disused 
names;  but  some  result  of  them.wiU  remain  in  the  sense  of  law,  and  In 
the  feeling  that  ^*  there  is  a  reae6n  lor  things  '*— ^  very  valuable  aoqui- 
aition  for  a  yoimg  arithmeticiafi. 

For  the  purpose  of  iMustratisg  Uie  recurreaoe  in  the  names  of  the 
numbers,  the  abaoos  is  preferable  to  any  other  device,  because  it  can 
easily  be  made  to  exhibit  them  in  rows  of  tens,  one  row  below  the 
other.  Looking  at  these  rows,  the  child  can  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
f  facts  correspond  to  the  names ;  and  he  *may  be  taught  not  only  to 
count  horisontally,  1,  d,  8,  4,  6,  etc.,  but  also  vertically,  thus,  four, 
four  and  ten,  four  and  twenty,  four  and  thirty,  etc. ;  one,  one  and  ten 
(or  eleven),  one  and  twenty,  one  and  thirty,  etc. 
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Symbols  thoald  now  be  fntrodiiced,  m  order  that  the  child  maj 
hegin  to  coDstznct  his  own  tables^  Having  wfitten  down  nscogfat  and 
the  first  9  digits,  joa  say,  *'  Now  we  have  no  more  signs  to  nse.  How 
then  can  we  write  the  Uiger  nombers,  such  as  two  and  ten,  three  and 
ten,  four  and  ten?  We  most  repeat  the  old  agns.  For  example,  to 
write  three  and  ten,  or  thiitoen,  we  can  set  down  8  tor  the  three,  and 
Ion  the  left  hand  tide  ef  tkeZ^to  ntpremmt  a  winkle  ten  (13).  Similaily 
to  represent  two  and  ten  (or  twelye)  set  down  2  for  the  two,  and  1  on 
ike  left-hand  mde  of  tMe^  to  rqireKni  a  mngle  ten  {12);  and  to  represent 
one  and  ten  (or  eleren)  set  down  1  for  the  one,  and  1^  on  tke  left-kand 
mde  ef  the  one^  to  n^raent  a  tingle  ten  (11). 

'*  How  do  we  know,  in  the  nomber  11,  which  of  the  two  1*8  repre- 
sents a  ten?  By  remembering  that  the  figure  on  the  right  hand 
always  stands  for  onee,  and  the  figure  on  the  left  of  it  for  tene. 

^'Bot  now  how  shall  we  represent  ten  itselft  If  we  pot  down  1  by 
itself  and  say  '  that  shall  stand  for  ten,'  we  shall  not  be  able  to  remem- 
ber when  we  see  it  afterwards  whether  it  means  one  or  one-ten.  How 
then  can  we  distingoish  between  themt  Thns,  by  calling  it  ^  nangfat 
and  ten,'  and  writing  down  (jnst  as  we  did  ^one  and  ten,'  'two  and 
ten '),  0  on  the  ri^it  hand  for  naoght,  or  nothing,  and  1  on  the  left 
hand  for  the  ten." 

The  explanation  of  10  win  be  the  only  point  that  need  present  any 
difilcolty;  the  subsequent  explanations  of  23,  "as  meaning  three  and 
two  tens,"  84  '^as  meaning  four  and  three  tens,"  etc.,  will  be  found 
comparatively  easy. 

As  for  the  hundreds,  the  pupil  wiD  not  find  it  hard  to  see  that  we 
must  ''begin  again  "  a  second  time  when  we  reach  ten  tens,  writing 
down  0  for  the  ones,  and  \^  on  the  left-hand  of  the  0,  for  the  tern 
(100).  He  may  then  be  taught  to  write  down  "ten  tens  and  one** 
(101),  ten  tens  and  two  (102),  etc.,  and  finally  be  told  that  ten  tens  are 
called  one  hundred;  so  that  100,  instead  of  being  described  as  "no 
ones  and  ten  tens,"  may  be  described  as  "no  ones,  no  tens,  one  hun- 
dred." 

The  child  must  now  be  practiced  in  reading  numbers  of  three  fig- 
ures forwards  and  backwards,  thus:  284,  two  hundreds,  three  tens, 
four  ones  (or  units),  or  four  ones,  three  tens,  two  hundreds.  And,  in 
the  following  lessons,  this  exercise  of  reading  small  and  huge  numbers 
forwards  and  backwards  must  be  constantly  recapitulated. 

.      82.      TABLES. 

Hitherto  the  child  must  not  have  been  allowed  to  write  figures  for 
himself,  but  must  watch  the  teacher  make  them  at  the  pupil's  dicta- 
tion, and  the  teacher  must  take  great  pains  to  write  them  in  precisely 
the  way  in  which  he  would  like  the  pupO  to  write  them.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  unif onnity  in  figure  writing,  the  paper  should  be  divided  into 
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equal  squares  of  a  good  size;  for  it  is  no  less  important  for  good  fig- 
ures than  for  good  writing  that  a  child  should  begin  with  ''large 
hand."  At  this  stage  the  child  may  be  permitted  to  write  down  a  few 
figures  for  himself,  under  close  supervision,  that  he  may  construct  his 
own  ** Tables." 

He  should  begin  with  Tables  of  Addition  of  numbers  under  10;  and 
Tables  of  Subtraction  should  be  constructed  at  the  same  time,  thus: 

7  and  6,  13;  6  from  13,  7;  7  from  13,  6. 

The  teacher  should  note  what  parts  of  these  Tables  appear  to  be 
most  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  recollect,  and  should  practice  him  spe- 
cially in  these,  making  him  impress  them  upon  himself  by  repetition 
and  writing,  so  that  he  may  learn  them  by  heart.  He  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  far  in  Arithmetic  till  he  can  add  wUhovi  pausing  to  thinly 
and  of  course  he  must  not  now  be  allowed  to  use  fingers,  or  the  assist- 
ance of  the  abacus.  The  latter  may  still  be  allowed  in  experimenting 
and  making  discoveries  with  numbers,  but  not  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  calculation.  In  order  that  finger-counting  may  be  discour- 
aged, the  pupil  should  for  some  time  calculate  aloud,  and  in  the  pretence 
of  the  teacher.  And  just  as  in  reading  the  pupil  was  not  allowed  to 
spell  to  himself,  so  neither  must  he  count  to  himself;  he  must  calcu- 
late, as  he  reads,  on  the  'Hook  and  say"  principle;  and  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "8  and  7?"  he  must  reply  at  once,  without  either  count- 
ing or  thinking,  "  15." 

Having  committed  to  memory  the  statement  that  8  and  7  make  15, 
the  pupil  must  be  asked.  What  do  18  and  7  make?  From  the  abacus 
he  ascertains,  and  writes  down  25.  What  do  28  and  7  make?  From 
the  same  source  be  writes  down  85.  What  38  and  7?  45.  What  48 
and  7?  55.  The  teacher  must  continue  these  questions  till  he  fcrcee 
the  pupU  to  discover  for  himself  that  his  formula,  "  8  and  7  make  15" 
will  always  help  him  to  determine  the  unit  figure  of  the  result  when 
two  figures  are  added  together  of  which  one  ends  in  8,  the  other  in  7. 
The  same  process  must  be  repeated  with  7  and  6,  17  and  6,  27  and  6, 
6  and  7,  16  and  7,  26  and  7,  etc.  Thus  the  pupil  will  learn  to  add 
with  rapidity  numbers  under  100  to  numbers  under  10. 

He  is  now  in  a  position  to  construct  for  himself  Tables  of  Multiplica- 
tion. But  first  he  should  receive  a  little  stimulus  to  urge  him  to 
undertake  his  new  labor  with  zeal.  Tell  him  to  make  ten  heaps  of 
marbles,  7  in  each  heap.  And  how  many  do  they  make  altogether? 
"  I  must  count."  "  Well,  count,  then ;  but  I  will  write  down  the  num- 
ber on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  will  fold  up  and  give  to  you ;  and  see 
'  whether  I  am  not  right."    It  makes  70.     "Yes,  you  are  right.     Then 

ten  heaps  of  7  marbles  make ?"    Seventy.      "Seventy  what?" 

Seventy  marbles.     "  And  ten  heaps  of  7  nuts  would  make ? "    Sev- 
enty.    "  Seventy  what? "    Nuts.     *'  And  ten  heaps  of  7  ones,  or  units, 

make ?"    Seventy  units.     "Then  we  will   say  that  ten  sevens 

always  make ? "    Seventy.    Having  repeated  the  process  with  ten 
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heaps  of  8,  of  9,  of  A,  of  5,  etc.,  yon  force  the  papfl  at  last  to 

the  law.  which  he  would  express  in  his  own  way  by  saying  that  ''ten 

times  a  namber  make  that  nmnber  with  — ^tr  at  the  end.^ 

m 

This  short  cut  is  so  charming  to  a  child  that  it  is  well  to  leave  him 
to  enjoy  it  for  a  time  without  further  observation ;  but  in  the  next  les- 
son, asking  him  what  70  means,  and  receiving  the  answer,  70  units  or 

7  tens,  you  thereby  show  him  that  t^e  new  rule  tells  ns  that  ten  sevens 
are  the  same  as  seven  tens ;  and  this  he  may  verify  at  once  for  himself 
by  his  marbles.  In  the  same  lesson  you  may  teach  him  '"  eleven 
times  "^  in  the  same  way,  by  experiment.  The  advantage  of  thus 
beginning  with  **  10  times  and  11  times**  is  that  yon  at  once  show  a 
boy  the  manifest  utility  of  his  new  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  him  wmething  to  learn  vthieh  he  cannot  fail  to  rememher. 

After  this  stimulating  foretaste  you  must  now  proceed  methodically 
to  show  him  how  to  construct  tables  of  Multiplication  by  means  of 
Addition.  And  here  the  main  business  is  that  the  pupil  may  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  the  burden  of  committing  so  great  a 
mass  to  memory.  For  this  purpose  it  is  expedient  not  to  form  the 
whole  of  the  Tables  at  once.  And  before  he  begins  to  learn  any  por- 
tion by  heart,  very  often  a  few  remarks  of  the  teacher  may  help  to 
lighten  the  labor.  For  example,  in  learning  *' twice,  ^'  you  may  show 
him  that  he  is  only  repeating  in  a  new  form  what  he  has  said  before  ill 
his  Addition  Tables;  for  ''twice  9  are  18"^  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  ''9  and  9  make  18.^'  Again,  when  he  comes  to  learn  the  more 
advanced  Tables,  e.  g.:  "7  times,  ^  the  child  may  be  shown  that  he 
has  already  learned  7  times  2,  7  times  8,  etc.,  up  to  7  times  6,  in  the 
previous  Tablea,  0o  that  a  good  deal  of  the  apparently  new  work  is 
really  repetition  of  old  work. 

But  when  all  is  done  that  is  pos^le  in  the  way  of  help,  the  task  of 
committing  the  whole  to  memory  has  to  be  faced;  and  the  truest  kind- 
ness is  to  see  that  the  chUd  learns  the  whole  at  last,  without  trusting 
fin  any  kind  of  external  aid,  such  as  Memoria  Teehaniea^  or  anything 
else.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  teacher  should  not  resort 
to  any  devices  that  may  facilitate  the  process  without  impairing  the 
result.  "Children,'*  says  Preceptor,  "are  so  constructed  that  they 
(and  perhaps  their  elders  as  well)  more  easily  remember  what  they 
take  in  indirectly  with  unconscious  interest,  than  what  they  try  to 
remember  with  a  conscious  strain.     Very  often  a  child  will  remember 

8  times  or  9  times  better  if  he  is  allowed  to  write  it  out  or  print  it  in 
large  colored  figures;  or  should  he  find  a  difiSculty  in  ronembering 
some  particular  formula,  «.  ^.  8x9  =  72,  very  often  you  may  stamp  it 
on  his  memory  by  some  irrational  jingle,  such  as: 

**  *  Thid  rhyme  is  mine,  and  strictly  trae^ 
That8timea»Sre7».*'* 

But  our  object  is  that  the  child  should  repeat  the  Tables  without 
stopping  to  think  about  rhymes — especially  when,  ad  in  this  instance, 
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the  rhyme  will  mislead,  if  one  nimiher,  s,  g,  7,  he  substitated  for 
another,  0.  ^.8.  As  a  rule,  the  pupil  mu^t  depend  upon  practice  and 
repetition,  oral  and  on  paper,  for  the  mastery  of  the  Tables.  But  Pre- 
ceptor's hint  about  writing  out  and  embellishing  those  Tables  which 
present  most  difficulty,  may  very  likely  be  found  useful. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  pretty  familiar  with  the  Multiplication  Table 
he  should  be  taught  to  repeat  the  corresponding  Division  Tables,  «.  g, 
five  times  six  is  thirty;  fives  into  thirty,  six;  sixes  into  thirty,  five. 

But  it  may  be  well  not  to  teach  the  Division  Tables  at  first,  lest  they 
should,  break  the  ^i  swing  '^  of  the  Multiplication  table,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  learning  it. 

83.      THE    FIB8T    FOUB    BUI«B8    AFPI^IEP    TO    IHTICBBRS    ABOVB  A 

Before  proceeding  to  apply  the  ''four  rules ^^  to  numbers  above  a 
hundred,  the  pupil  must  be  practiced  still  more  in  reading  symbols 
into  units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  or  hundreds,  tens,  and  units  (as  above, 
p.  42),  and  he  must  now  be  introduced  to  thousands. 

Coming  now  to  the  ''first  four  Rules  '^  applied  to  large  numbers,  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  reasons  for  those  Rules,  or  rather  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  the  Rules,  as  the  result  of  hil  own 
experience.  In  every  case,  if  possible,  the  pupil  should  be  helped  to 
discover  a  Rule  for  himself ;  but  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  oon- 
fqsing  him  by  proceeding  too  fast ;  or  by  using  terms  or  phrases  that 
he  does  not  understand ;  or  by  assuming,  as  axiomatic,  truths  which 
he  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  accept.  If  we  can  succeed  in  leading 
him  to  the  Rules  for  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication,  we 
may  perhaps  dispense  with  the  process  in  Division,  merely  indicating 
it  to  him  in.  the  case  of  small  munbers,  and  leaving  him  to  take  the 
rest  on  trust. 

(i.)  Addition.-^The  first  lesson  may  be  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 

"  If  we  have  two  heaps  of  fruit,  the  first  containing  5  currants,  4 
strawberries,  8  plums,  and  2  pears ;  and  the  second  containing  4  cur- 
rants,  8  strawberries,  2  plums,  and  1  pear;  and  if  we  wish  to  add  them 
together,  so  as  to  make  the  two  heaps  into  one,  tell  me,  what  must  we 
say  the  one  large  heap  will  contain?  Tou  cannot  at  once  answer. 
Write  down,  then,  in  a  line  what  the  first  heap  contains,  putting  the 
fruits  in  order  of  size,  the  smallest  fruit  to  the  right,  and  the  largest  to 
the  left.  Write  down  what  the  second  heap  contains  in  another  line 
exactly  under  the  first  line.  Now  draw  a  straight  line  below  these, 
and  below  this  straight  line  write  down,  what  the  large  heap  will  con- 
tain, beginning  from  the  small  fruit  on  the  right." 

2.pear9,     8  plums,    4  strawberries,     5  currants. 

1  pear,      2  plum9y     8  strawberries,     4  currants. 

■'  —  ■'  ■'■■  - ■       ■    ■       .    .11.1-        II.... — -■- ..   ^. 

8  p^WPi^    5  ]fixiBMt,   7.  strawberries,    9  cumwta* 
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Now  suppose  we  wish  to  add  together  the  numbers  2845  and  1284. 
Head  out  the  first  number,  beginning  with  the  ones  ** :  5  ones,  4  tens, 

8  hundreds,  2  thousands.  ''Now  the  second":  4  ones,  8  tens,  2  hun- 
dreds, 1  thousand.  ''Write  them  in  two  lines,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  you  wrote  down  the  heaps  of  fruit,  putting  the  ones  to  the 
right,  and  add  them  together,  beginning  from  the  ones.*' 

2  thousands,     8  hundreds,    4  tens,     5  ones. 
1  thousand,      2  hundreds,     8  tens,     4  ones. 

8  thousands,     5  hundreds,     7  tens,     9  ones. 

"  Now  read  out  the  result  you  have  written  down,  beginning  from 
the  right":  9  ones,  7  tens,  6  hundreds,  8  thousands.  "Now  read  it 
out,  beginning  from  the  left " :  8  thousands,  5  hundreds,  7  tens,  9 
ones.     "Write  it  down  in  the  ordinary  way " :  8579. 

Having  had  a  little  practice  in  sums  of  this  kind,  tn  which  the  totcds 
cfteM^  handredSy  etc.  y  do  not  exceed  niney  the  pupil  must  now  be  told  to 
add  two  numbers  in  which  the  totals  exceed  nine,  e.  g.  287  and  958. 

2  hundreds,     8  tens,    7  ones. 
9  hundreds,     5  tens,     8  ones. 

•  11  hundreds,     8  tens,  15  ones. 

"Head  out  the  result,  beginning  from  the  right":  15  ones,  8  tens, 
11  hundreds.  "  But  15  ones  are  the  same  as  5  ones  and — how  many 
tens?"  One  ten.  "Then  we  can  set  down  5  in  the  column  of  ones, 
and  carry  the  one  ten  to  the  column  of  tens,  thus  making* 9  tens 
instead  of  8  tens.     Again  the  11  hundreds  are  the  same  as  1  hundred 

and ?"    1  thousand.     "We  can  therefore  set  down  1  hundred  in 

the  column  of  hundreds,  and  carry  the  thousand  to  the  thousand  col- 
umn.    Thus  the  result,  beginning  from  the  right,  is ^?"    5  ones, 

9  tens,  1  hundred,  1  thousand.  "Bead  it  out  from  the  left":  1  thou- 
sand, 1  hundred,  9  tens,  5  ones.  "Write  it  down."  1195.  The 
working  may  now  be  repeated  more  briefly  thus,  after  writing  "  thou- 
sand," "  hundred,"  "  ten,"  over  the  different  columns: 

ThoaBand.  Hundred.  Ten.  One. 

7 
8 


Hundred. 

Ten. 

2 

8 

9 

5 

1  19  5 

" 8  ones  and  7  ones  are  15  ones;  set  down  5  ones  and  carry  1  ten;  1 
ten  and  5  tens  are  6  tens;  6  tens  and  8  tens  are  9  tens;  set  down  9 
tens;  9  hundreds  and  2  hundreds  are  11  hundreds;  set  down  1  hun- 
dred and  carry  1  thousand." 

After  a  little  practice  in  sums  of  this  kind,  with  the  headings  of  the 
columns  thus  set  down,  the  headings  may  be  dispensed  with.  But  for 
some  time  it  will  be  useful  for  the  pupil  to  work  sums  aloud,  the 
teacher  setting  down  the  figures,  so  that  the  pupil  may  unconsciously 
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learn  a  neat  way  of  writing,  and  the  teacher  may  detect  any  habits  of 
inaccuracy,  slovenliness,  or  failure  to  comprehend  the  arithmetical 
process. 

(n.)    Bubtraetion, — ^In  subtraction  it  is  (or  was)  a  common  error  to 
speak  of  "borrowing,"  e.  g,  in  subtracting  19  from  41 — 9  from 
41     1,  you  cannot:  lorrow  10;  9  from  11,  2;  now  payback  1  to  the 
19   -1  in  the  lower  line;  2  from  4  is  2.     This  is  obviously  an 
22     incorrect  method  of  reasoning.     For  if  you  larr&w  10  from  19, 
you  make  it  9,  and  when  you  pay  lack  the  10  to  the  9,  it 
becomes  19  again,  not  29.     The  correct  explanation  of  the  process 
depends  upon  the  truth  that,  in  mUractiTig  one  number  from  another  the 
reeuU  is  not  altered  if  the  eame  number  he  added  to  loth.     This,  therefore, 
must  first  be  shown  to  the  pupil  as  follows:  "  Subtract  5  from  9,  what 
is  the  result?''    4.     *'  Now  add  1  to  5  and  also  to  9,  and  subtract  5 
and  1  (i.  e,  6)  from  9  and  1  (t.  e.  from  10),  what  is  the  result?"    4. 
''Yes,  the  same  as  before.     Again,  if  instead  of  adding  1  to  each,  you 
add  2,  and  then  subtract  5  and  2  (i,  e.  7)  from  9  and  2  (i,  e,  11),  what 
is  the  result?"    4.     '*The  same  as  before."    After  this,  you  add  suc- 
cessively to  the  two  numbers  8,  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  and  elicit  from  the  pupil 
that  in  each  case  the  result  of  the  subtraction  is  4,  the  same  as  he/ore. 

''Then  it  seems  that  when  I  am  subtracting  one  number  from 
another,  if  I  add  the  same  niunber  to  both,  the  result  of  the  subtrac- 
tion IB  still ?"  The  same  as  before.  **  Repeat  the  whole  sen- 
tence." When  I  am  subtracting,  etc.  "Try  it  for  yourself,  subtract- 
ing 5  from  8.     Repeat  the  rule  again." 

'*  We  have  now  to  subtract  19  from  41,  and  you  will  see  the  use  of 

the  rule  you  have  just  learned.  Can  you  sub- 
tract 9  from  1?"  No.  "Then  we  will  add  10 
ones  to  the  unit  column  of  41,  and  afterwards  we 
will  add  1  ten  to  the  ten-column  of  19 ;  and  the 
result  of  the  subtraction  will  be  the  same  as 

before.     9  ones  from   11   ones    leave ?"    2 

ones.     "Now  add  1   ten  to  the  ten-colunm  of  19;  what  will  that 
make?"    2  tens.     "And  subtracting  2  tens  from  4  tens,  we  shall 

have ? "    2  tens.     "The  result  then  is  twenty- two."  * 

Briefly,  the  process  can  now  be  gone  through  thus:  "  9  from  1,  you 
cannot;  add  10  above;  9  from  11  is  2;  add  a  10  below;  2  from  4  is  2." 
Of  course  in  larger  numbers  the  principle  is  the  same;  but  the 
teacher  had  better  not  risk  confusing  the  child  by  entering  into  fur- 
ther explanations.  It  may  be  quietly  assumed  that  the  same  process  is 
to  be  continued  of  adding  10  to  the  top  line  where  needed,  and  then 

1  Another  procees  conoiflts  in  skiing  a  ^  in  the  larger  nnmhw,  thus:  9  ttom  1, 70a 
cannot;  ahilt  a  ten  in  41  from  the  ten^a  place  to  the  unlfi  place,  making  8  tens  and  11 
imlta:  0  from  11,  8;  1  from  8,  %,  This  depends  npon  the  tmth  that  a  nutnber  (d.  ff»  41)is 
fio<  atfsTNl  ^  fft(/Tifi^  i^  jMV^te  (#.  ^.  4  tens  and  1  unit ;  8  tens  and  11  unitBi), 


tens 

ones 

4 

11    . 

.  41 

2 

9 

19 

2 

2 

22 
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adding  1  to  the  next  figure  of  the  bottom  Una,  by  way  of  compeoflfr- 
tion. 

But  if  a  more  than  usually  quick  and  intelligent  child  detecta  that 
in  larger  numbers  you  are  not  adding  tens,  but  hundreds 

11111  and  thousands,  you  may  explain  the  matter  further  to  him 
9099  thus,  by  an  example,  subtracting  9999  from  11111 :  **  9  ones 
1112  from  1  one,  you  cannot ;  add  10  ones  to  the  one  1 ;  9  ones 
from  11  ones  leave  2  ones. 

'"*  But  since  we  added  10  ones  to  the  top  ones,  we  must  now  add  the 
same  (i.e.  1  ten)  to  the  bottom  tens;  9  tens  and  1  ten  make  10  tens;  10 
tens  from  1  ten  you  cannot;  add  10  tens  to  the  1  ten;  10  tens  from  11 
tens  leave  1  ten. 

"  But  since  we  added  10  tens  to  the  top  tens,  we  must  now  add  the 
same  (i.e,  1  hundred)  to  the  bottom  hundreds;  9  hundreds  and  1  hun- 
dred make  10  hundreds;  10  himd*redS  from  1  hundred,  you  cannot; 
add  10  hundreds  to  the  1  hundred;  10  hundreds  from  11  hundreds 
leave  1  hundred. 

**But  since  we  added  10  hundreds  to  the  top  hundreds,  we  must 
now  add  the  same  (i.e.  1  thousand)  to  the  bottom  thousands;  9  thou- 
sands and  1  thousand  make  10  thousands ;  10  thousands  from  1  thou- 
sand you  cannot ;  add  10  thousands  to  the  1  thousand ;  10  thousands 
from  11  thousands  leave  1  thousand. 

"  But  since  we  added  10  thousands  to  the  top  thousands,  we  must 
now  add  1  ten  thousand  to  the  bottom  ten  thousands;  no  ten  thou- 
sands and  1  ten  thousands  make  1  ten  thousands ;  1  ten  thousand  from 
1  ten  thousand  leaves  no  ten  thousands.** 

If  children  could  thus  be  practiced  in  working  sums  of  subtraction 
aloud,  they  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the  power  of  realizing 
the  meaning  of  figures  and  of  reading  them  into  words. 

(ill.)  MvMplication, — Let  the  pupil  multiply  6  by  4,  and  note  the 
result  (24)..  Then  let  him  divide  6  into  any  two  parts  (1  and  5,  2  and 
4,.  8  and  3) ;  let  him  multiply  eaoh  of  the  two  parte  separately  by  4  and 
add  the  two  products  (<4  and  20,  8  and  16,.  12  and  12);  and  let  him 
thus  discover: 

Bule  I. — Wher^  a  number  Tuls  to  he  muUiplisdf  it  makes  no  daffereMe 
toTiether  you  multiply  the  uihoU^  or  multiply  the  parte  and  add  the  pro- 
ducte. 

When  the  child  has  beea  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  by  experi- 
ments with  small  numbers,  and  has  learned  it  by  heart,  we  ^all  tacitly 
assume  that  it  holdB  good  for  all  numbers,  and  shall  proceed  to  apply 
it  to  the  multiplication  of  niunbers  above  10.' 

But  first  we  must  practice  the  child  in  multiplying  tens  together. 


Fl^    ■WJ^^W^T 


1  Before bccliming,  -we  nmipd  the  pvutl  tbat  twice  fl  is  tbe  Mine  m  aiz- times  tvot  7 
times  4  tbe  sQine  ae  4  times  7,  and*  so  on ;  eo  that^  when  two  namben  aon  mnltipUed 
together,  It  mattei»  oot  wlu<4i  m  tb9  multlpUeir  and  whioh  tha  moltlpUod. 
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*^  Suppose  I  have  to  multiply  twice  a  number  by  three  times  the 

same  number.    Twice  4  multiplied  by  three  times  4  is ?*'    8  mul* 

tiplied  by  12,  i.e,  90.  *'Now  alter  the  order  of  multiplying,  and  mul- 
tiply twice  8  by  4  times  4 ;  the  result  is ?  "    6  multiplied  by  16 ;  I 

do  not  know  this.  *^  Using  the  rule  just  given,  you  can  divide  16  into 
two  parts,  10  and  6,  and  after  multiplying  them  separately,  you  can 
add  the  results."  6  times  10  is  60,  6  times  6  is  86;  60  and  86  are  96. 
^'  The  same  result  as  before;  so  that  we  see  that  if  we  have  to  multiply 
twice  a  number  by  three  times  a  number,  it  makes  no  difference  if  we 
first  multiply  two  by  three,  and  then  the  number  by  the  number,  and 
then  multiply  the  two  results. 

''Now  let  10  be  the  number,  and  suppose  I  have  to  multiply  twice 
10  by  4  times  10 ;  then  the  result  will  be  the  same,  whether  I  multiply 

twice  10  by  4  times  10,  or  twice  4  by ? "    10  times  10.     **  That  is 

by ?"    100.     **And  what  is  twice  4  multiplied  by  10  times  10?" 

It  is  8  multiplied  by  100  (i.e.  800). 

''In  the  same  way  twice  10  multiplied  by  8  times  10  is  the  same  as 

twice  8  multiplied  by  10  times  10,  i.e. ?"    6  multiplied  by  100,  or 

600.     "Hence  you  see  we  get  a  very  useful  rule." 

Rule  n. — If  you  have  to  muUiply  a  number  of  tens  hy  another  nu^mber 
ef  tens,  we  eon  multiply  the  tioo  numbers  together  as  though  they  were  ones^ 
and  then  put  hundred  after  the  result, 

'For  example,  "  8  tens  multiplied  by  4  tens  are  12  hundreds,  or  1200; 
4  tens  multiplied  by  5  tens  give ? "  20  hundreds  {i.e.  2000). 

Required  to  multiply  18  by  24. 

Here,  by  Rule  I,  instead  of  multiplying  18  by  24,  we  may  multiply 
18  first  by  4  and  then  by  20,  and,  if  we  add  the  products,  the  result 
will  be  the  same.  Again,  instead  of  multiplying  18  by  4,  we  may  first 
multiply  8  by  4,  and  then  multiply  10  by  4,  and  the  results  will  be  the 
same. 

We  proceed,  therefore  to  multiply  13  by  4  and  by  20,  and  we  begin 
with  4 :  18  multiplied  by  4  is  (by  Rule  I)  the  same  as  8  and  10  multi- 
plied by  4;  8  multiplied  by  4  is  12  (i.e.  2  units  and  1  ten); 
18      set  down  2  units,  and  " carry"  the  1  ten;  1  ten  multiplied  by 
24      4  is  4  tens,  which,  with  the  1  ten  "carried,"  makes  6  tens. 
62      Having  multiplied  18  by  4,  w^e  have  now  to  multiply  18  by  20 

260      (i.e.  2  tens);  18  multiplied  by  2  tens  is  (by  Rule  T)  the  same 

312      as  3  and  10  multiplied  by  2  tens;  8  multiplied  by  2  tens  is  the 
same  as  2  tens  multiplied  by  8,  or  6  tens;  set  down  0  for  the 
units,  and  6  for  the  tens;  1  ten  multiplied  by  2  tens  is  (by  Rule  II)  2 
hundreds;  set  down  2  hundreds. 

Having  now  multiplied  18  first  by  4  and  then  by  20,  we  add  the 
results,  812 ;  and  this  (by  Rule  I)  is  the  same  as  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing 18  by  24. 

Before  passing  to  any  other  sums,  it  win  be  good  practice  to  multi- 
ply in  the  same  way  24  by  18,  and  to  show  that  the  result  is  the  same; 
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ft^jd  to  multiply  24  by  6  and  7,  or  by  8  and  5;  or  to  multiply  18  by  13 
and  12»  or  by  10  and  14;  and  to  show  that  in  each  case  the  result  is 
th/esaoi. 

After  all  this  preliminary  training,  the  teacher  may  now  work  the 
sum  above  written,  briefly  thus;  **4  ones  multiplied  by  8  ones  is  13 
ones;  set  down  2  ones  and  cany  1  ten;  4  ones  multiplied  by  1  ten  is  4 
t^ns ;  set  down  5  tens ;  2  tens  multiplied  by  8  ones  is  6  tens ;  set  down 
6  tens;'  2  tens  multiplied  by  1  ten  is  2  hundreds;  set  down  2  hun- 
dreds.   Now  add." 

These  and  many  other  sgm^  shpuld  be  worked  by  the  pupil  aloud, 
the  teacher  setting  down  the  figures  at  the  dictation  of  the  pupil,  who 
njLUst  be  traioed  gradually  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  process. 

But  when  the  pupU  is  allowed  for  the  first  time  to  set  down  a  sum 
for  himself,  great  care  n^ust  be  taken  not  to  huny  him,  nor  to  allow 
him  to  begin  a  habit  of  writing  the  figures  out  of  the  esact  vertical 
columns ;  and,  if  possible,  the  sum  should  be  so  simple  that  he  may 
succeed  in  his  first  essay. 

The  teacher  must  use  some  discretion  in  teaching  the  above  reason- 
ing to  children:  1st,  he  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  it  himself; 
2d,  he  must  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  signs  of  bewilderment  in  his 
pupils;  8d,  he  must  give  it  up  soon,  if  he  finds  he  does  not  cairy 
them  with  hhn. 

Yet  even  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  making  his  pupils  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  demonstration,  he  should  isep  the  form  of  the  denum^ 
strcUian  in  mind  when  worhing  a  9um'  aloud  for  them.  For  example,  * 
after  multiplying  18  by  4,  he  will  say,  *^  We  have  now  multiplied  18 
h^  the  4  ones;  it  remains  to  multiply  18  by  20,  or  2  tens,"  etc.  Thus 
he  will  gradually  instil  into  their  minds  some  apprehension  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  process.  « 

(iv.)  Dividon. — The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  explana- 
tion of  division  more  difiicult  than  that  of  multiplication  and  subtrac- 
tion; and  none  but  very  easy  examples  should  be  given  to  illustrate  it. 
Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  not  very  quick,  it  may  be  better 
to  dispense  altogether  with  the  explanation,  simply  dictating  the 
steps,  and  trusting  partly  to  the  analogy  of  multiplying,  and  partly  to 
the  inherent  proof  contained  in  each  example,  in  the  hope  that  the 
pupil  may  gradually  be  led  to  an  apprehension  of  the  reasons  of  the 
process. 

Before  beginning  the  division  of  large  numbers  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  divide,  accurately  and  rapidly,  small  numbers  in  which  the 
divisor  is  not  exactly  contained,  e.  g,  78  divided  by  0  is — 8,  and  1 
over. 

Let  the  pupil  divide  12  by  2,  and  note  the  result  (6) ;  then  let  him 
cUvide  12  into  its  parts  (taking  care  that  the  numbers  are  even)  (a)  10 

1  TheO  (to  fliffal^f  that  Sfltand«  for  6  tens,  or  SO)  had  better  be  inserted  Ibr  some  timfi^ 
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■«d3^  (5>8«iid4;  (e)^Ma6;  ((Q  4  and  4  and  4 ;  («)  2  and  6  aad4{ 
asid  let  hii9  divide  the  parts  by  2  and  add  the  quetieate,  (a)  5  and  1; 
(&)  4  and  2;  (<^  8  and  8;  (cQ  2  and  2  aad  2;  («)  1  and  8  aad  2.    'Wbm^ 
let  him  discover  tha^  in  all  these  oases  the  quotient  is  the 
when  the  whole  number  was  divided,  so  that  he  may  be  led-ta: 

BnLe.'^Whm  a  number  hat  Uh^  divided  it  maJm  «0  different 
you  dwide  the  whole  or  dioide  the  parte  and  addths  queii&nte. 

The  pupl  must  now  be  leoiiBded  of  what  he  has  probably  ataeady 
learned  on  a  small  'scale,  when  doing  little  sums  that  Uhutrste  the 
division  ot  small  mmbers,  viz.,  thai  6  apples  divided  by  8  give  9. 
apples;  6  marUes  divided  by  8,  2  marbles;  6  tens  divided  hj  8^  t  tens; 
6.  hundreds  divided  by  8,  2  huadjwds;  ^  thousandfl  divided  bgr  8,  9l 

Bequired,  to  divide  485  by  8: 

8)485        By  our  Rale,  485  divided  by  8  is  the  same  as  400  d!t^  by 

100  8,  and  80  div^  by  8,  and  5  div^  by  8;  or,  if  we  please,  it  if 

40  the  same  as  800  div<>  by  ^,  and  120  div<>  by  8,  and  15  div«  by 

5  8 ;  or  we  may  divide  435  into  any  other  parts  we  please,  and*" 

145  divide  them  separately,  adding  the  quotients. 

Begin  with  the  hundreds.    Threes  into  4  hundreds  S    SToi  exactly 
divisible.     But  8  hundreds  are  divisible  by  8.    We  will  therefoM  taka* 
away  1  hundred  from  the  hundreds,  so  as  to  leave  8  hundreds^  eai\% 
*^ carry  *'  the  1  hundred  (in  the  shape  of  ten  tens)  to  the  8  tens,  nmiringr 
up.  13  tens*    Threes  into  8  hundred?    1  hundred;  set  down  1  kmi- 
died. 

Threes  into  18  tens?    Not  exactly  divisible.    But  12  tens  are  exactly- 
divisible  by  8.    We  will  therefore  take  away  1  ten  from  the  tens,  so  aa 
to  leave  12  tens,  and  carry  the  1  ten  (in  the  shape  of  ten  Qnits>  t»  thB- 
6  ones,  making  up  15  ones.    Threes  into  12  tens?    4  tens;  set  do«FA  4\ 
tens. 

Threes  into  15  ones?    5  ones;  set  down  5  ones: 

8)4784  More  briefly  we  may  now  dictate  a  som  of  this  kind  thus: 

1000  threes  into  4  thousand?    1  thousand  and  1  thousand  over; 

500  set  down  1000:  threes  into  17  hundred?  5  hundred  and  9" 

70  hundred  over;  set  down  5  hundred;  threes  into  28  tens?    7' 

8  tens  and  2  tens  over;  set  down  7  tens;  threes  into  24  onest 

1578  8  ones;  set  down  8  ones. 

More  briefly  still,  the  next  step  vnll  dispense  with,  the  rows  of. 
naughts,  by  showing  that,  if  we  take  care  to  write  the  thousands  and. 
hundreds  in  the  places  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds,  the  naughts  are 
mtmeceessry. 

84.    THB  TRAifrerrioN  to  fbactionb. 

Before  proceeding,  to  Fractions,  and  indeed  before  proceeding  to 
lOQg  Uriaion  (the  explanation  for  which  must  be  taken  upon  trart  b^ 
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children,  as  it  is  far  too  lengthy  to  be  imparted  without  confusing 
them)  a  good  store  of  easy  problems  should  be  worked  involving  "the 
first  four  rules  ^^  applied  to  small  numbers  and  to  small  sums  of  money. 

In  the  course  of  these,  they  must  be  taught,  with  care  and  iteration, 
the  different  meanings  of  an  answer  in  division. 

Supposing  12  oranges  are  to  be  equally  divided :  the  question  may 
be  (1)  how  many  oranges  are  to  be  given  to  each  of  4  boys,  and  in 
that  case  I  divide  the  number  of  oranges  (12)  by  the  number  of  boys 
(4),  and  the  answer  (3)  represents  the  number  oi  oranges.  But  the 
question  may  be  (2)  how  many  boys  can  be  sharers,  if  each  is  to  receive 
8  oranges,  and  in  that  case  I  divide  the  whole  number  of  oranges  (12) 
by  the  number  of  oranges  in  a  single  share  (8),  and  the  result  (4)  tells 
you  the  number  of  times  8  oranges  are  contained  in  12  oranges ;  and 
hence  we  can  infer  how  many  heaps  or  shares  of  8  can  be  made,  and 
how  many  boys  can  share. 

Hence  our  pupils  will  obtain  a  useful  rule,  that : 
•  When  a  number  of  things  is  divided  Jq/  a  number  of  the  same  things  (e.g, 
Q,  number  of  oranges  by  a  number  of  oranges,  of  pence  by  pence,  of 
boys  by  boys)  the  anstcer  is  a  number  ^  times;  but  when  a  number  of  one 
hind  of  things  is  divided  by  a  number  of  another  hind  of  things  {e.g,  a 
number  of  oranges  by  a  number  of  boys,  a  number  of  soldiers  by  a 
number  of  regiments,  a  number  of  sailors  by  a  number  of  ships)  the 
anmcer  represents  some  number  of  the  first  hind  of  things  (oranges,  soldiers, 
sailors). 

At  this  stage  the  Definitions  of  Multiplication  and  of  Division  should 
be  taught  and  committed  to  memory,  as  well  as  the  terms  Multipli- 
cand, Dividend,  Multiplier,  Divisor,  Product,  Quotient,  etc. 

The  Arithmetical  Problems  should  be  varied  in  every  possible  way 
(the  numbers  being  kept  small)  so  as  to  familiarize  the  pupil  w^ith  the 
different  practical  applications  of  Arithmetic.  For  example,  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  yards  how  many  telegraph  posts  can  be  set  up?  How 
many  revolutions  of  a  wheel  can  take  place?  How  many  sentinels 
must  be  posted?  How  many  desks  can  be  placed?  How  many  boys 
can  stand  with  arms  folded?  How  many  with  arms  outstretched?  All 
these  are  simply  so  many  changes  rung  on  one  simple  method  of  util- 
izing division. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  these  problems,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  memory  while  it  is  strongest,  it  is 
desirable  that  children  should  learn  the  ordinary  Tables  of  *'  Weights 
and  Measures  "  (rejecting  those  which  are  of  no  use)  before  proceeding 
to  fractions. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  useful  to  teach  the  pupil  to  substitute  for 
"added  to,"  diminished  by,"  **multipHed  by,"  **  divided  by,"  the 
signs  ,  +,  — ,  X,  -f-,  care  being  taken  that  these  signs  are,  from  the 
first,  shaped  exactly;  and  in  order  that  the  -|- may  be  distinguished 
from  the  X,  let  the  +  slope  a  little,  if  anything  to  the  left.  He  may 
also  be  allowed  to  use  the  sign  =  to  denote  "  is  equal  to." 
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At  first  it  well  be  well  that  the  pupO,  though  usmg  these  signs  for 
conTenience  in  writing,  should  orally  interpret  them  by  the  old  terms, 
"added  to,'*  "diminished  by,",  etc.,  not  being  introduced  to  the 
terms  pltu  and  minus  till  a  lesson  or  two  have  familiarized  bun  with 
the  written  use  of  these  symbols. 

The  careless  use  of  the  sign  =  must  be  strictly  prohibited.  Some 
boys  use  it  merely  as  a  link  to  connect  together  different  parts  of  a 
problem,  thus:  "If  12  be  multiplied  by  8  and  then  by  4,  and  the 
product  be  divided  by  2,  what  is  the  quotient?  ^  "  12  X  3  =  86  = 
86  X  4  =  144  =  144  -^  2  =  72  Ans.  Such  slovenly  statements  must 
be  at  once  branded  as  "not  true.**  And  any  pupil  who  thus  abuses 
the  use  of  the  sign  =  must  be  condemned  to  return  to  the  tedious  "  is 
equal  to  "  for  a  week,  at  least. 

85.      FRACTIONB. 

There  are  many  ingenious  methods  of  showing  children  the  meaning 
and  laws  of  fractions.  Whatever  methods  may  be  adopted,  the 
teacher  wiU  always  bear  in  mind  the  principle  that  the  pupil  is  to  be 
led  to  the  unknown  from  the  known ;  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he  is 
to  discover  truths  for  himself. 

Break  a  thin  stick  into  three  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  you  can  man- 
age. Each  of  these  fragmenUj  you  tell  him,  is  a  third  part,  or  a 
"  third  "  of  the  whole.  In  Arithmetic,  when  one  whole  is  thus  divided 
into  equal  parts,  each  part  is  called,  not  a  fragment,  but  a  fraction; 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same,  viz.,  "a  breaking.**  How  are  we  to 
express  in  writing  such  a  fragment  or  fraction  in  Arithmetical  writing? 
We  might  write  it  1  -r  3 ;  but  we  prefer  to  write  it  ^,  which  means  1 
divided  by  8,  or  1  divided  into  three  parts. 

Let  the  child  then  break  a  stick  into  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  parts,  and 
write  down  neatly  the  Arithmetical  signs  by  which  he  must  express 
these  parts,  viz.,  i,  f  J,  ^,  J,  etc. 

Now  what  does  the  lower  figure  in  each  case  tell  us?  It  tells  us  the 
number  of  equal  parts  into  which  one,  or  unity,  is  divided.  By  what 
names  shall  we  call  these  equal  parts?  We  will  call  them  a  half,  a 
third  part,  a  fourth  part  (or  quarter),  a  fifth  part,  a  sixth,  etc. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  lower  number  of  a  fraction  always  tells  us  the 
name  of  the  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided.  Therefore,  the  lower 
figure  in  a  fraction  may  be  called  the  Namer. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  the  child  write  down  several  fractions 
for  himself,  e.g,  ^,  -^^  j^,  and  read  them  aloud ;  and  let  him,  after  a 
while,  be  allowed  to  drop  the  word  "  part'*  (it  being  explained  to  him 
that  this  is  allowed  for  the  sake  of  brevity),  so  that  he  may  now  speak 
of  "one  twentieth,"  "one  fifty-fifth,*'  " one  two-hundred  and  for- 
tieth," etc. 

Let  the  pupil  for  some  time  call  the  lower  figure  of  the  fraction  the 
Kamer,  without  being  allowed  to  puzzle  himself  with  the  less  intelligi- 
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ble  term  (wiiich  aaerdly  expreiMB  the  flame  thhig  in  a  longer  word) 
(I>enomi]iator. 

Next  point  out  that,  in  breaking  a  stick  or  anything  else  into  equal 
parts;  you  may  take  a  number  of  them  together.  For  example,  if  the 
stick  has  been  divided  into  six  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  sixths 
you  may  take  2,  8,  4,  or  5  of  these  together,  this  making  two  sixths, 
three  sixths,  four  aixths,  ftre  sixths,  according  to  tiie- number  of  parts 
taken  together. 

How  shall  we  write  down  these  fractions,  say,  for  example,  fline 
sixths?  Since  we  are  taking  five  sixths  instead  of  one  sixth,  we  must 
write  5  where  we  wrote  1  before,  above  the  line,  to  represent  the  num- 
ber of  the  parte,  |;  and  similarly  for  the  rest,  f,  f,  f. 

Since  the  upper  figure  represents  the  number  of  tiie  paits  taketi 
together,  it  may  be  called  the  Nvmberer. 

This  name  should  be  allowed  for  some  time  without  permitting  the 
pupil  to  use  the  term  Numerator,  which  merely  expresses  the  same 
thing  in  a  longer  word. 

9^.      FRACnOKAL  fiXFBRniBm'S. 

Let  the  pupil  take  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  folded  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  having  unfolded  it,  and  then  refolded  it,  let  him  be  told  to 
observe  that  when  it  is  refolded  it  is  folded  into  half  of  the  whole  size. 

Now  let  him  fold  it  a  second  time  into  a  qyuvrter^  then  into  an  eig?i£hy 
and  lastly  into  a  matemth  of  the  whole  size.  Lastly,  let  Mm  unfold  ft 
to  the  full  size,  and  observe  the  creases  dividing  the  paper  into  halves, 
quarters,  eighth  parts,  sixteenth  parts;  and  let  him  write  down  ih 
tD&rds  how  many  of  the  smaller  parts  are  contaiued  by  each  of  the 
larger  parts. 

He  will  find  that  a  half  contains  two  quarters,  or  four  eighths,  or 
eight  sixteenths ;  also  that  a  quarter  contains  two  eighths,  or  four  six- 
teenths ;  and  that  an  eighth  contains  two  sixteenths. 

Pointing  out  to  him  ttiat  he  may  use  the  term  **  is  equal  to  *'  instead 
of  "contains,*'  and  that  he  may  use  the  symbol  =  to  denote  it,  you 
will  now  bid  him  write  down  his  discoveries,  thus: 

Let  him  then  be  asked  to  find  out  from  his  note-paper,  and  to  write 
down  how  many  eighths  there  are  in  three  quarters?  How  many  six- 
teenths there  are  in  three  eighths?    How  many  in  five  eighths? 

1=^ 
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Now  with  the  idd  of  a  foot-rule,  measure  oft  oh  a  stick,  or  (bettei^ 
ahqw  your  pupil  how  to  measure,  a  foot  divided  into  inches  and  half- 
inches.  CoTvfvJS/y  awid  using  the  terms  ^^/eet^^  or  **  inehety^^  but  speak 
of  it  as  a  piece  of  wood  divided  into  12  parts,  each  part  again  being 
-divided  into  2  sknaller  parts,  so  that  the  whole  stick  is  divided  into  24 
ports.  And  bid  faim  write  down  how  many  Of  the  twelfth  parts  are 
contained  in  half  the  stick?  How  many  in  a  quarter?  He  will  find 
that: 

How  many  of  the  twenty-fourth  parts  are  contained  in  half  the 
ilick?    How  niany  in  a  quarter? 

i  =  H;  i  =  A 

'<  Let  us  now  run  over  our  results  again.  We  find  that  ^  r-.  };  how 
many  times  is  the  numberer  2  greater  than  the  Numberer  1  ? ''  Twice. 
"And  how  many  times  the  Namer  4  greater  than  the  Namer  2?^ 
Twice.  **  Again  ^  =?  f;  how  many  times  is  the  Kimiberer  4  greater 
than  the  Numberer  1? "  Four  times.  "  And  how  many  is  the  Kamer 
8  greater  than  the  Namer  2?  '^  Four  times.  "  In  the  stick  also  we 
find  that  ^  =  -^ ;  how  many  times  is  the  Numberer  6  greater  than  the 
Numberer  1?''  Bix  times.  ''And  how  many  times  the  Namer  12 
greater  than  the  Namer  2?  "  Six  times.  ''  Then  we  find  that,  when- 
ever two  fractions  are  equal,  if  the  second  Numberer  is  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  greater  than  the  first  Numherer,  the  second  Namer  U 
also — ?'^  The  same  number  of  times  greater  than  the  first  Namer. 
Write  down  this : 

1.  Rule. — Whenever  twofiraetidms  are  equdlj  ifikesec/md  Numberer  is  a 
certain  nufnber  of  times  greater  than  the  first  Numberer,  the  eeeond  Namer 
is  the  same  number  of  times  greater  than  the  first  Namer, 

Then  ask  the  pupil  whether  ^  is  increased  when  the  Namer  and 
Numberer  are  both  multiplied  by  2,  by  4,  by  6,  by  8,  by  12.  And  hav- 
ing shown  him,  by  reference^to  the  above  results  which  he  has  written 
down,  that  ^  ife  not  altered,  lead  him  to  the — 

2.  Rule. — A  fradion  is  not  altered  uihen  the  NunJierer  and  Namer  are 
muUiplied  by  the  same  number. 

Let  us  now  find  out  what  we  have  been  doing  in  multiplying  the 
Numberer  and  the  Nameit  by  the  same  number,  and  in  saying  that  the 
fraction  is  not  altered.  *'  What  does  the  Namer  name? "  The  parts 
into  which  unity  is  divided.  '*  Then  in  multiplying  or  increasing  the 
number  of  the  Namer,  I  have  increased  the — ?^*  Parts  into  which 
unity  is  divided.  ''I  should  not  say  'increased  the  jMirto,*but  'in- 
creased the  number  ofparts,^  If  the  fraction  is  |,  and  if  I  multiply  the 
Namer  by  2,  I  ^ould  not  say  I  increase  the  part,  a  third,  to  the  part,  a 
sixth;  for  a  dxth  is 'smaller  than  a  third;  but  I  should  rather  say  I 
increase  the  number  of  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided  from  8  to  6. 
In  reaBty  I  diminish  the  parts  (from  a  third  to  a  sixth),  but  I  inoreass 
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the  nunib&r  of  the  parts  (from  8  to  6).  Here  let  me  stop  to  remind  yoa 
that,  when  you  speak  of  the  number  of  parts  in  connection  with  ^he 
Namer,  you  must  always  .  distinguish  it  from  the  Numberer.  The 
Namer  names  the  number  of  parts  into  tthidi  Unity  is  divided;  the 
Numberer  tells  you  how  many  of  these  parts  are  taken  together, 

**  Now  I  resume.  In  multiplying  the  Namer  8,  I  have  been  increas- 
ing a  certain  number  of  times — ^what? "  The  number  of  parts  into 
which  Unity  is  divided,  "  And  in  multiplying  the  Numberer  by  the 
same  number  of  times — what?'*  The  number  of  those  parts  taken 
together.  ''  Then  our  rule  tells  us  that,  when  I  increase  the  number 
of  parts  into  which  unity  is  divided,  and  increase  by  the  same  number 
of  times  the  number  of  those  parta  taken  together,  the  fraction 
remains — ?"  The  same.  **  Apply  thiA  rule,  beginning  with  a  half, 
doubling  the  number  of  parts  several  times:  one  half  equals  two  quar- 
ters, equals — ? "  Four  eighths,  equals  eight  sixteenths,  equals  sixteen 
thirty-seconds,  etc. 

Since  a  fraction  is  not  altered  by  multiplying  the  Kamer  and  Num- 
berer by  the  same  number,  it  follows  that — 

8.  Rule. — A  fraction  is  not  altered  hy  dkiding  the  Namer  and  Nam" 
terer  hy  the  same  number » 

This  may  be  proved  to  the  child  by  showing  (as  above)  that  if  you 
diminish  the  Namer  you  increase  the  size  of  the  parts  of  unity,  and  if 
you  diminish  the  Numberer,  i,e,  the  number  of  those  parts  of  unity, 
the  same  number  of  times,  the  fraction  must  remain  unaltered. 

But  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  and  more  intelligible  to  illustrate 
this  truth  by  examples,  thus:  We  have  seen  that  ^  =  }  =  |  =  ^^^ 
where  the  Numberer  and  Namer  have  been  multiplied  by  2,  by  4,  by 
8.  Reversing  these,  we  see  that  -^  =  f  =  |  =  ^.  Here  the  Numberer 
and  Namer  have  been  divided  by  2,  by  4,  and  by  8,  and  yet  the  frac- 
tion has  remained  unaltered  in  value. 

87.      ADDITION  OF  FRACTIONS." 

''Add  together  a  halfpenny  and  a  farthing;  what  is  the  result?" 
Three  farthings.  '^ Exactly;  and  in  order  to  get  this  result,  what  did 
you  do  to  the  halfpenny?  "  I  turned  it  into  farthings.  **  Now  add  a 
half  and  a  quarter;  what  is  the  result?''  Three  quarters.  "And  in 
order  to  get  this  result,  what  did  you  do? "  I  turned  the  half  into 
quarters. 

"Now  when  you  add  pence  and  farthings,  or  poimds  and  shillings, 
or  tons  and  hundredweights,  or,  generally,  a  number  of  things  of  one 
name  or  denomination  to  a  number  of  things  of  another  name  or 
denomination,  you  reduce  them  to  the  same — ?"  Denomination. 
"  Exactly;  and  you  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  fractions;  but  as 
the  name  or  denomination  of  a  Fraction  depends  on  its  Namer,  or 

1  By  thiB  time  the  pupil  should  be  introduced  to  the  terms  Denominator  (for  Namer) 
«nd  Numerator  (for  Numberer). 
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Denominator,  we  generally  speak  of  reducing  Fractions  so  that  they 
may  have  the  same  Denominator. 

'^If,  therefore,  I  wish  to  add  ^  to  ^,  what  must  I  do  to  the  ^?'' 
Turn  it  into  eighths.  '^  What  must  I  do  to  the  ^  in  order  to  turn  it 
into  eighths?  "  Multiply  it  by  4.  "  No,  for  4  times  ^  would  be — ?  " 
Two.  *^If,  therefore,  you  multiplied  the  fraction  ^  by  4,  you  would 
alter  its  value,  and  not  reduce  it  to  the  same  Denominator  as  ^ ;  you 
wish  to  leave  its  value  unaltered,  and  yet  to  turn  the  Denominator 
into  8." 

If  the  pupil  cannot,  upon  consideration,  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done, 
you  must  remind  him  of  Rule  2,  that  a  frcustion  is  not  altered  hy  multi- 
plying the  NumertUor  and  Denominator  hy  the  same  nv$nber.  Then  you 
ask,  '*  By  what  number  must  I  multiply  the  Denominator  of  ^  in  order 
to  make  the  new  Denominator  8?"  By  4.  ''And  by  what  number 
must  I  multiply  the  Numerator  in  order  not  to  alter  the  value  of  the 
fraction?"  By  4.  *'  And  what  does  \  then  become? "  |.  "  And  we 
obtained  this  result  by  multiplying  the  smaller  Denominator  by  such  a 
number  as  to  make  it  equal  to  the  larger  Denominator,  and  by  multi- 
plying the  Numerator  by  the  same  number." 

After  several  instances  of  this  kind,  in  which  one  fraction  is  added 
to  another  by  reducing  the  former  to  a  fraction  with  the  same  Denomi- 
nator as  the  latter^  we  proceed  to  instances  where  loth  fractions  are 
altered  by  being  reduced  to  fractions  with  the  same  Denominator. 
''  Add  a  pound  to  a  florin."  Twenty-two  shillings.  ''  In  order  to  get 
this  answer,  what  did  you  do  to  the  pound  and  the  florin? "  I  turned 
them  into  shillings.  *'  Tes,  in  order  to  add  money  of  different  denomi- 
nations you  turned  them  both  into  money  of  the—-?  "  Same  denomi- 
nation. '^  And  so,  in  order  to  add  two  fractions  of  different  denomi- 
nations, you  must  often  turn  them  loth  into  fractions  with  the  same 
denominator." 

Required,  to  add  together  \  and  \. 

''Take  your  stick,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  or 
twelfths ;  suppose  I  have  to  add  ^  and  \  of  the  stick.  I  see  that  \  of 
the  stick  contains  a  certain  number  oi  these  twelfths.  How  many 
twelfths? "  4  twelfths.  "  Write  dowmin  arithmetical  signs,  that  one 
third  is  equal  to  four  twelfths."    ^  =  t^. 

"Here  you  have  multiplied  the  Numerator  and  Denominator  of  the 

first  fraction  by  4,  have  you  not?  "    Yes.     **  Well,  note  that  4  is  the 

Denominator  of  the  second  fraction.     And  now  look  at  the  stick,  and 

tell  me  how  many  twelfths  thftre  are  in  \.     Write  down  the  result  in 

I  arithmetical  signs."    ^  =  -^. 

'^Here  you  have  multiplied  the  Numerator  and  Denominator  of  the 
second  fraction  by — ?"  8.  "Tes,  and  note  that  8  is  the  Denomina- 
tor of  the  first  fraction. 

"  Now,  therefore,  knowing  that  one  third  is  equal  to  four  twelfths, 
and  that  one  fourth  is  equal  to  three  twelfths,  we  know  that  one 
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fourth  added  to  one  third  is  eqiml  to — ^how  many  twelfths?  ^  8evto 
twelfths.  *' Write  down  this  result  in  withnnsdcal  mgnB,  viz.,  thwt'a 
tbird  added  to  a  quatter  is  equal  to  four  twelfths  added  to  three 
twelfths,  and  that  this  is  equal  to  ssyen  twelftha." 

'<  Kowy  in  order  to  add  any  two  fractions  in  this  way,  we  want  a 
rule  to  guide  us.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  been  doing.  In  order  to 
alter  the  shapes  of  the  two  fractions  above,  so  that,  without  having 
their  values  altered,  Uiey  should  h«ve  a  Denomuiator  eamnum  to  both,  we 
multiplied  the  Numerator  and  Denominator  of  the  first  by  4,  whioh 
was  the  Denomi|iator  of  the  second.  ''And  we  multiplied  the  Numera- 
tor and  Denominator  of  the  second  by — ? ''  8.  ''Which  is  the — ?'' 
Denominator  of  the  first. 

Try  the  same  method  with  ^  and  ^.  "What  does  the  first  become 
when  its  Numerator  and  Denominator  are  multiplied  by  the  Denomina- 
tor of  the  first?"  |.  "Add  the  results,"  |  +  |  =  f  "Verify 
these  results  on  the  stidL.  Are  they  true?"  Yes.  "Then  now 
repeat  the^ 

4.  Rule. — In  order  to  add  Udo  fiiU/Uons,  muUipfy  the  Numerator  and 
Denominatior  qf  the  Jint  ly  the  DenMnninalor  of  the  eeoond^  and  the 
Numerator  and  Denommator  of  the  eetond  by  the  Denominator  of  the  Jint, 
Then  add  the  two  Num^atorey  retaeniing  the  CofMfnon  BeiyomkMiUir} 

88.      THB  VALUE  OF  A  FBACnOK. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  )  of  an  orange?"  That  one  orange*  is 
divided  into  4  parts,  and  8  of  these  are  taken  together.  "True;  but 
I  shall  now  show  you  that  }  has  another  meaning.  Suppose  I  take  8 
oranges  at  once  and  divide  them  among  4  people,  what  will  each 
receive?  Tou  cannot  at  once  answer.  How  many  quarters  will  there 
be  in  8  oranges?  "  12.  "  And  twelve  quarters  divided  amongst  4  peo- 
ple give  to  each — ?"  8  quarters.  "Then  you  see  that  }  of  an 
orange  is  the  same  as  8  oranges  divided  l^  4."  Tes.  "And,  simi- 
larly, }  of  a  hundred  is  the  same  as  8  hundreds  divided  by  4."  Tes. 
"  And  therefore  }  of  a  imit  (i.^.  ))  is  the  same  as  8  units  divided  by  4 
(i.tf.  3-^4)?"    Yes. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  this  rule  holds  true  in  other  oases,  viz.,  that 
a  Fraction  is  the  same  as  the  Numerator  divided  by  the  Denominator. 
"According  to  this  rule,  what  would  be  the  value  of  y?"  Id. 
"  How  many  quarters  are  there  in  12  things?  "48.  "  Then  is  it  true 
that  V  =  12?"     Yes.      "Again  f   are— ?"     4.     "^   are—?"     4. 

Then  from  all  these  cases  we  see  that — 

ai        .  *■        -  ^—^^^—^—^^^^^^^—^^—^—^ 

>  Afi  for  the  Rale  of  Least  Common  Multiple,  it  can  be  advantageoasly  deferred. 
When  the  pupil  haa  to  add  three  finctiona,  let  him  (at  iint)  add  two  together,  and  add 
flie  result  to  the  third.  He  will  tfana  aU  the  more  oppreetate  the  role  of  the  L.  C.  M. 
when  he  reachea  it,  a«  shortening  a  lengthy  procesa. 
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6.  Rale. — Ths  wdve  of  a  Fr<uAion  is  the  same  a%  that  qf  ^  Nwmerator 
anfided  by  the  Btn&minator. 

Hence  when  we  speak  of  five  sixths  we  iftean  either  (1)  that  one 
thing  is  diYided  into  6  parts,  five  of  which  are  taken  togeUier,  or  (2) 
that  five  things  are  divided  by  0. 

89.      MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  OF  FBACTIONB. 

« 

0.)  To  Multiply  a  Fraction  ly  a  Whole  Numb&r} 

"  What  is  7  times  6  oranges?"  S6  oranges.  **  7  times  6  ounces? " 
85  ounces.  **  7  times  5  millions?  "  35  millions.  **  7  times  6  quarters 
of  an  oraiigB?  86  quarters  of  an  orange.  **7  times  5  halves?  '  85 
halves.  **7  times  6  sixths?'*  85  sixths.  "Write  down  in  arithmet- 
ical signs  that  7  times  5  sixths  (i.  e.  7  multiplied  by  5  sixths)  is  86 
sixths." 

7  X  f  =  V- 

"What  is  6  tunes  7  eighths? "    86  eighths.     " Write  this  down." 

6  X  J  =  V. 

■ 

'*  Hence,  in  order  to  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  number,  what  must  we 
do  to  the  Numerator?"  Multiply  it  by  the  number.  "And  what  to 
the  Denominator?"    Nothing. 

Then  write  down  the — 

6.  Rule. — In  order  to  mtUtiplp  a  Fraatdm  ly  a  Whole  lumber  mttUiply 
the  Numerator  by  it,  and  leave  the  Denominator  imehanged, 

Qi.)  To  Divide  a  Fraction  by  a  Whole  I^umber, 

"  Suppose  I  have  three  separate  quarters  of  an  orange,  and  I  wish  to 
give  half  of  my  three  quarters  to  a  companion,  I  can  cut  each  quarter 
into  two  eighths,  can  I  not,  and  keep  three  of  the  eighths,  while  I 
give  him  the  other  three?"  Yes.  "What,  therefore,  is  }  when 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  when  divided  by  2?  " 
I'hree  eighths.  "Write  down  in  arithmetical  signs  that  three  quar- 
ters divided  by  2  is  equal  to  three  eighths." 

}  ^  2  =  f 

"  In  the  same  way,  soppose  there  is  a  stick  of  chocolate  tWelv<e 
inches  long,  cut  into  separate  twelfth  pai*ts  (6r  inches),  of  which  I 
have  received  five;  and  suppose  1  wish  to  share  my  ftve  twelfths  (or 
inches)  equally  with  a  companion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  divide  it  by 
2.  I  can  divide  each  of  my  inches  into  half,  can  I  not,  and  give  him 
five  half  inches,  while  I  retain  five  half  inches  myself?"  Yes.  "In 
*  other  words,  five  inches,  when  ^vided  by  2,  is  five  half  inches?" 
Yes.  "  Now  an  inch  is  a  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  what  part  of  a  foot  is 
half  an  inch?    If  you  cannot  tell  at  once,  count  how  many  half -inches 

Here  It  may  be  explained  that  anamber  that  Is  not  a  fraction  is  sometimes  called  a 
wAofe  number.  In  oidflr  to  distinguish  it  fhun  a  f nctlon,  or  broken  nnmber. 
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there  are  on  fhe  foot  rule/*  24.  ^'  Then  a  half -inch  is  what  part  of  ft 
foot?"  A  twenty-fourth.  "Therefore,  in  saying  that  five  inchei, 
when  divided  by  2,  aro  equal  to  five  half-inches,  we  really  say  that  fiva 
tmlfihs  divided  by  2  are  equal  to^?  "  Five  twenty-fourths.  **  Write 
down  in  arithmetical  signs  that  five  twelfths  divided  by  2  are  equal  to 
five  twenty-fourths." 

A  ■=■  ^  =  A- 

"  Now  here  we  have  been  dividing  first  }  by  2,  and  then  -jV  ^y  ^• 
Have  we  in  either  case  altered  the  Numerator?"  No.  **Have  w« 
altered  the  Denoininator? "  Yes.  **What  have  we  done  to  it?" 
Multiplied  it  by  2.  "  But  2  is  the  Whole  Nunfber  by  which  we  are  to 
'  divide,  is  it  not?"  Yes.  **Then,  in  order  to  divide  a  Fraction  by 
any  Whole  Number,  what  must  you  do?"  Multiply  the  Denominator 
by  the  Whole  Number.     **  Write  that  down." 

7.  Rule.^ — In  order  to  divide  a  Praction  by  a  Whole  Nwmber^  nwUiply 
the  Denominator  by  it,  and  leave  the  Numerator  unchanged. 

(iii.)  To  multiply  one  Fraction  by  a7U>ther. 

Required  to  Multiply  .4|  by  }. 

**  If  I  multiplied  ^  by  3,  the  result  (by  Rule  6)  would  be  ||. 

"  But  this  would  be  too  much;  for  I  have  multiplied  by  8  instead  of 
by  },  ix.  (Rule  5)  3  -r  4.  The  multiplier  has  therefore  been  4  times 
too  great;  what  must' I  do  to  diminish  the  result?"  Divide  by  4. 
«  And  f f  ■*-  4  is  (by  Rule  7)  what? "    f^. 

Hence 

H  X  }  =  «. 

**  How  have  we  obtained  our  new  Numerator? "  By  multiplying  the 
two  old  Numerators  together.  **And  how  the  new  Denominator?" 
By  multipl3ring  the  two  old  Denominators  together.  **  Then  now  you 
can  write  down  the  following : 

8.  Rule. —  In  order  to  multiply  two  Fractions  together^  ^nidtiply  the  two 
Numerators  to  obtain  the  new  NwrnaraJtor^  and  the  two  Denominators  to 
obtain  the  new  Denominator, 

(iv.)  To  divide  by  a  Fraction. 

**How  many  halves  are  there  in  1?"  2.  "Then  1  divided  hj  ^ 
is — ;"  2.  "How  many  quarters  are  there  in  1?"  4.  "Then  1 
divided  by  \  i&-  ? "  4.  "  What  is  1  -r  }? "  You  cannot  tell  at  once. 
How  many  quarters  are  there  in  1? "  4.  "  Then  1  -=-  }  is  the  same  as 
4  quarters  divided  by  3  quarters,  is  it  not? "  Yes.  "  And  this  is  |?  "■ 
Yes.     "  Write  down  your  results." 

1  -T-  J  =  2. 

1  -r  i  =  4. 

1  -^  }  =  f 

Hence  we  obtain 


1  Roles  6  and  7  may  afterwards  be  amplifled  by  showing  that  multiplying  the  Denomi- 
nator produces  the  same  resnli  as  dividing  the  Nnmerator,  and  that  dividing  the  Numera- 
tor produces  the  same  result  as  multiplying  the  Denominator. 

*  Not  4^  quarters  (see  Rule,  Par.  84),  but  4-8  times,  or  unlta. 
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9.  Rule. — In  order  to  divide  by  a  Fraction^  invert  the  Fraction  and 
multiply. 

Another  Method, 

The  following  method  is  not  experimental;  but  it  is  brief,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  applying  to  the  division  of  a  Fraction,  as  well  as  of  a 
Whole  Number,  by  a  Fraction. 

(1)  Required  to  divide  12  by  }. 

If  I  divide  by  8,  instead  of  by  },  the  answer  would  be  y ;  but  as  I 
have  divided  by  a  divisor  4  times  too  large,  the  result  is  4  times  too 
small,  and  must  be  multiplied  by  4;  it  is  therefore 

4  X  12 
8 

Here  we  have  inverted  the  Fraction  and  multiplied.  The  pupil  will 
readily  see  that  (by  Rule  5)  the  result  is  16,  and  can  verify  the  result 
on  a  foot  rule  by  ascertaining  that  there  are  16  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  12  inches. 

(2)  Required  to  divide  }  by  f . 

o 

If  }  be  divided  by  5  instead  of  by  ^,  the  result  is  (Rule  7)    txtk 

3 
i,e,   ~;  but,  as  the  divisor  is  7  times  too  large,  the  quotient  is  7  times 

8  y  7        21 

too  small,  and  requires  to  be  multiplied  by  7 ;  this  is  — i—  or  Zz, 

From  both  these  instances  we  obtain  the  Rule  given  above. 

40.   THB  VODBRN  BULB  OF  THRBB,  OB  MBTHOD  OF  UNITT. 

The  *'  Rule  of  Three,"  as  it  used  to  be  taught  with  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  *'  stating,"  affords  little,  if  any,  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
the  reason;  but  when  it  is  taught  according  to  what  is  called  the 
Method  of  Unity,  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  Fractions,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  mental  exercise. 

Thus,  suppose  the  question  to  be,  "  If  6  apples  cost  2^.,  what  wHl 
21  apples  cost?" 

The  price  of  5  apples  is  2|^.,  or  |<2. 

Therefore  the  price  of  1  apple  is  5  of  -^  or  ^ — '-=t 

Therefore  the  price  of  21  apples  is  21  times        '     or  -  ^      ^  -'  or 

-g—  or  lOf?.' 

1.  In  time,  hut  not  at  ftnt,  the  pupil  may  substitute  .*.  for  'there- 
fore," =  for  "is,"  and  X  for  **of "  and  for  "times."  He  may  also  be 
allowed,  instead  of  repeating  the  same  words  three  times,  to  indicate 
them  by  **        "        "    . 

>  The  prooees  of  caneAing  flucton  common  to  the  Nnmentor  and  Denominator  fallows 
at  once  from  Bole  8,  Page  66. 
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2.  But  he  must  never  be  allowed  to  carry  his  desire  for  abbreviatioii 
80  far  as  to  write  (which  he  will  probably  do  if  not  checked)  '*ft 
apples  =  2^. "or  '*5  apples  cost  2^  (omitting  the  d  which  denotes 
pence).* 

8.  Before  beginning  any  sum  of  this  kind,  the  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  give  a  rough  answer  to  the  problem  by  common  sense.  Thus,  in 
the  question  about  the  price  of  21  apples,  he  should  \^  asked,  "  Will 
the  price  demanded  be  more  or  less  than  2^(f.  ?  *^  More.  *^  How  much 
more?^*  As  much  more  as  21  apples  are  more  than  5  apples.  *^  And 
how  many  times  6  is  21,  roughly?  ^  Four  times.  "  Then  roughly  the 
new  price  will  be  how  many  times  more  than  2^.  ? "  About  four 
times.  '*  And  4  times  2^.  amount  to  — ? "  10(2.  This  will  enable 
the  pupil  at  once  to  detect  any  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  answer. 

4.  In  spite  of  this  and  other  precautions,  most  children,  after 
'^  doing '^  the  Method  of  Unity  for  a  few  days,  will  probably — from 
natural  aversion  to  .thinkiBg — fnU.  into  a  mechanical  way  of  writing 
their  sums. 

When  the  teacher  sees  signs  of  this,  he  .should  set  the  pupil  a  sum 
on  the  same  principle,  but  in  a  different  shape,  thus : 

''  If  5  men  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2^  days,  how  long  will  it  take  28 
men?" 

The  average  pupil  will  do  this  sum  very  rapidly,  thus: 

5    men    do  it  in    2^    or    |. 

dayi. 


Iman    *^ 


u. 


\  28  men  "    " 


asry 

di^Si 
5  X2ft 


•  • 


2X5' 
Ans.  sy^llijdaya. 

It  would  b0  a  most  valuable  antidote  to  thoughtlessness  and  to  the 
slight  conceit  that  is  sometimes  bred  by  a  confidence  in  mechanical 
methods,  to  point  out  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this  answer,  and  to 
convince  the  boy  thereby  of  the  utility  (1)  of  the  preliminary  question, 
*^  Will  the  time  demanded  be  more,  or  less  tl^ti^.  the  time  given! '^ 
(2)  ((f  the  necesdty  of  reasoning,  as  wdL  as  torUing  ^figures. 

If  the  pupil  hftd  reasoned  beiforo  h0  b^gao  tp  wnta,  he  would  have 
seen  at  once  that  23  men  will  take  less,  not  more,  time  than  6  men  to. 


1  The  Author  has  been  for  many  yean  in  the  haUt  of  Betting  almost  every  week  a  warn 
of  iUb  kind  in  an  eatnnoe  examination:  IT  BMUIm.  of  aoap  coat  £6  8f.,  what  will  800  llM. 
of  floap  eoatf  AbA  a  very,  Ibikb  nupber  (a  fourth  oi-  fllUi«  at.  Jeast,  of  thoaa  w)io  hava 
attempted  it)  have  stat^  it  tboa,  oioltjinj;  Dot  only  the  eigii  lbs.,  but  also  the  signa  £,sa 

S16  :  800  ::  6  //  8  :  OBL 

Then,  having  taken  for  granted  Ibat  6  //8  means  fif.  ftl.,  they  proceed  to  show  thai 
6Q0  lbs*  of  aosfi  ooat  ahgnt  £L  6f.  less  th^n  a  quarter  of  the  price  of  Sa6  ibs. 
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do  the  same  piece  of  wx)rk,  and  might  further  have  seen  that  the 
answer  would  be  about  the  fifth  part  of  2^  daya, 

41.      DBCDCAL  FRACTIOKS. 

Only  one  or  two  hints  on  this  subject  will  be  given.  It  presentB 
▼ery  little  difficulty,  if  ordinary  fractions  have  been  thoroughly  maa- 
tered,  and  if  at  first  the  pupil  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  unex- 
pressed DenoQiinator. 

(1)  The  Rule  for  the  multiplication  of  Decimals  may  be  illustrated 
experimentally  by  smaU  numbers;  thus:  To  multiply  .2  by  .2.  This  ia 
the  same  as  -^  X  A,  or  jf^,  which  is  expressed  by  .04.     Similarly,  .12 

m.ultiplied  by  .12  =  ^  X  iV\f  =  xHir  =  -^^^    ^  these  two  in- 
stances we  see  the  general  Rule. 

Multiply  08  in  whole  numbersy  and  paint  off  decimal  plaeei  in  the  pnh 
duct  equal  to  the  turn  of  the  dedmal  places  in  the  multiplier  and  muU/ipl^ 
eapd,  adding  naughte  to  the  left  if  neeeeeary  to  complete  the  number. 

(2)  For  the  Division  of  Decimals  it  is  a  good  rule,  at  all  events  for 

beginners,  to  multiply  the  Divisor  and  Dividend  by  such  a  power  of  10 

as  to  conve|i;  loth  into  whole  numbers. 

Thus 

.00548  _        548 

103.75  '^  10875000' 

(8)  The  prpceas  of  expressing  a  circulating  Decimal  aa  an  ordinary 
Traction  is  conamonly  taught  by  a  mechanical  rule  which  in  no  way 
exercises  the  reasoning  powers.  But  no  rule  at  all  should  be  given. 
The  logical  process  itself  can  be  easily  understood,  and  ia  very  little 
longer  than  the  ordinary  mechanical  one.  It  should  therefore  be  not 
only  understood,  hut  regiUarly  employed  by  the  pupil^  as  foUowe : 

Express  13.84567  as  an  ordinary  fraction. 
The  fraction  may  be  represent^Kl  by  7. 

Then  2^=  18.84567567,  etc.,  (1). 
Multiply  both  sides  of  (1)  by  100. 

J^  X  100  =  1334.567567567,  etc.,  (2).  * 
Multiply  both  sides  of  (2)  by  1,000. 

2^  X  lOp  X  1000  »  1384667.567567,  etc,  (8)^ 
Subtract  the  second  Une  fron^  the  third. 

F  X  (100,000 —  116)  =s  1884567  —  .1384. 

F  =  1384567  —  1884. 

20900. 

* 

Whence  in  time  the  pupil  may  discover  for  himself  the  general  rule 
that: 

The  ITumerator  bf  the  new  Fraction  i$  formed  by  eubtraetmy  the  non^ 
repeating  part  <f  the  decimal  from  the  whole  dedmal,  including  the  whole 
number,  and  the  J}enominator  by  wrUing  down  as  many  nines  as  there  are 
repeaterSf  and  as  many  naughts  as  there  are  wm^npeaters. 
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43.      GENERAL  CAUTIONS. 

1.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  (as  they  are  in  many  schools)  to 
have  the  answers  to  their  sums. 

The  possession  of  the  answers  encourages  them  to  scamper  over  the 
working  of  a  sum  without  thought  about  the  reasonableness  of  the 
method,  knowing  that  *Hhe  answer  will  tell  them  "whether  their 
method  has  been  correct. 

2.  As  to  the  correction  of  errors,  it  is  well  that  error  of  miscalcula- 
tion (as  well  as  method)  should  be  corrected,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
pupil  himself.  A  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  say,  or  fall  into  the 
way  of  thinking,  that  a  sum  "  won't  come  out  right."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  ought  to  be  made  to  believe  that  a  sum  ^^mtut  come  out 
right " ;  and  if  a  sum,  right  in  principle,  has  resulted  in  an  erroneous 
answer,  owing  to  some  miscalculation,  the  sum  should  be  returned  to 
him,  that  he  may  work  it  over  again  and  detect  his  error.  *'  But  may 
not  a  child  weary  himself  thus  endlessly,  by  repeating  some  error  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen  by  a  temporary  lapse  of  memory,  fancying, 
for  example,  that  8  X  9  =  73,  or  that  28  cwt.  =  1  ton?  A  mistake  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  detected  by  the  child  himself,  though  he  may 
labor  for  twenty-four  hours." 

True ;  and,  therefore,  after  a  child  has  made  one  attempt  to  correct 
an  error,  the  teacher  may  come  to  his  assistance  in  one  of  two  ways : 
(1)  either  he  may  tell  the  pupil  to  refresh  his  memory  as  to  **  8  times" 
in  the  Multiplication  Table,  or  to  study  the  Table  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  then  to  try  again ;  or  else,  (2)  the  pupil  may  work  the 
sum  aloud  before  the  teacher,  and  have  his  error  or  errors  pointed  out ; 
but,  in  either  case,  the  teacher  should  not  be  satisfied  till  the  pupil  has 
worked  through  the  whole  sum  by  himself  correctly. 

(8)  Children  should  be  taught  to  be  slow,  and  to  think,  in  the  rea- 
soning part  of  arithmetic,  but  to  be  quick,  and  not  to  think,  in  the 
mechanical  part. 

If  a  child  is  slow  in  calculation,  he  is  likely  to  be  inaccurate;  for  Ms 
slowness  increases  the  chance  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
strain  of  attention  for  the  necessary  time  to  fijiish  the  process  of  calcu- 
lation. 

Working  in  competition  with  others,  working  against  time,  and  con- 
stant repetition  of  Tables,  whenever  an  error  in  any  Table  has  been 
made — ^these  are  the  best  means  for  securing  rapidity  in  the  mechan- 
ical processes  of  Arithmetic. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAHMAB. 

48.      A  NATURAL  BTTCiS. 

In  teaching  children  English  Composition,  the  teacher  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  destroying  the  naturalness  of  their  style.  A  child 
must  not  be  expected  to  use  the  ample  vocabulary  or  flexible  phrase- 
ology of  his  elders ;  and  if  his  rudimentary  attempts  at  composition  are 
corrected  by  the  standard  of  a  mature  composer,  he  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  multiplicity  of  the  corrections,  and  also  to  fall  into  a 
premature  and  affected  employment  of  language  that  has  for  him  but 
little  meaning.  Of  all  dangers,  artificiality  in  composition  is  the  most 
to  be  avoided.  It. is  difficult,  and,  indeed,  hardly  possible,  to  recover 
the  power  of  writing  naturally  when  once  lost ;  and  an  unnatural  style 
is  an  Obstacle  to  thinking  clearly,  as  well  as  to  writing  forcibly. 
Therefore : 

Let  children,  wrUe,  as  they  tpedk  and  om  &/&y  thtnJk^  a(fteT  the  maimer  of 
children. 

But  of  course  we  are  not  to  leave  children  at  a  stand,  to  be  children 
always  in  thought  and  language.  We  must  endeavor  both  to  improve 
their  style  and  to  develop  their  faculty  of  thought,  taking  care  that  the  * 
former  may  keep  pace  with,  but  not  outrun,  the  latter.  Even  a  child 
can  understand,  besides  grammatical  errors,  (1)  the  mischief  of  ambi- 
guity, (2)  the  utility  of  brevity,  and  (3)  to  some  extent,  the  superiority 
of  pointed,  forcible,  and  picturesque  expressions  over  those  which  are 
flat,  dull,  and  colorless.  Later  on,  he  may  also  be  made  to  understand 
(4)  the  advaptages  of  order.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say,  as  a  general 
rule: 

Let  the  teacher  imert  no  eorrecftion  of  whidk  the  pupil  cannot  iee  the 
adwxntage, 

44.      THE  UBB  OF  GONVEB8ATION  FOB  THB  PTTBPOeB  OF  COMF08I- 

TIOS. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  improve  a  child^s  power  of  writing, 
and  yet  to  encourage  him  to  write  as  he  speaks,  we  must  not  allow 
him  to  speak  in  a  slovenly  way. 

Care  will  be  required  here,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  pass  over  so 
many  inexact  or  uncouth  expressions  as  to  confirm  the  child  in  bad 
habits  of  expression,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  correct  him  so 
constantly,  especially  before  strangers,  as  to  make  the  very  act  of 
\8peaking  a  burden  to  him.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  con- 
yersation,  as  in  everything  else,  the  child  will  imitate  those  around 
him,  and  will  be  fluent  or  hesitating,  exact  or  inexact,  weak  or  forci- 
ble, very  much  after  the  pattern  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 
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45.      THB  USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  COMPOSITION.  « 

The  best  exercises  for  young  children  are  letters ;  because  in  letters 
they  may  most  easily  acquire  the  art  of  writing  naturally,  that  is,  the 
art  of  writing  as  one  would  speak. 

If  possible,  the  letters  should  be  iana  JldSf  ue.,  letters  written  to 
some  one  who  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  interested  in  reading 
them.  They  may  be  corrected  by  pointing  out,  (1)  how  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns have  been  unnecessarily  repeated;  (2)  how  facts  have  been  inex- 
actly or  ambiguously  expressed ;  (8)  how  incidents,  or  features  in  inci- 
dents likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  intended  reader,  have  been  omitted 
by  the  child.  Corrections  of  the  kinds  (1)  and  (2)  will  increase  ease, 
neatness,  and  exactness ;  corrections  of  the  kind  (3)  will  increase  pic- 
turesqueness  of  style. 

Without  any  direct  praise  of  the  style,  the  teacher  may  sometimes 
apply  a  useful  stimulus  by  finding  occasion  to  say  of  a  better  letter 
than  usual,  *^I  think will  be  interested  in  reading  this  letter.*' 

"  In  correcting  letters,"  says  Preceptor,  "  the  teacher  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  differences  of  thought  and  differences  of  expres- 
sion, and  must  very  seldom  correct  the  former.  For  example,  a 
brother  and  sister  having  seen  a  hare  in  the  field,  may  describe  the 
sight  in  tw(f  totally  different  manners.  I  remember  that  a  boy  of  a 
statistical  and  matter-of-fact  turn  of  mind,  actually  described  such  a 

sight  thus :  *  Yesterday,  while  we  were  driving  along  the  road  to j 

a  hare  started  in  a  field  about  twenty  yards  to  the  right  of  us,  and  ran 
some  sixty  yards  in  a  northwest  direction,  after  which,  it  turned  into  a 
wood  on  the  left,  and  disappeared.'  But  his  sister,  seeing  precisely 
the  same  thing,  might  describe  it  thus:  'As  we  were  out  on  a  drive, 
we  saw  such  a  pretty  brown  hare,  quite  close  to  us ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
saw  us,  it  rushed  away  over  the  grass,  and  hid  itself  in  a  thick 
wood.'" 

Here  our  teacher  will  probably  agree  with  Preceptor  that  it  would 
be  equally  unwise  to  try  to  make  the  boy's  style  more  picturesque, 
and  the  girl's  more  statistical.  Each  must  write  what  is  in  his  own 
mind.  All  that  the  teacher  can  do  with  advantage  will  be  to 
make  an  occasional  comment  on  the  boy's  style,  to  the  effect  that 
— will  not  be  much  interested  in  this  letter,"  or,  on  the  girl's,  that 
—  will  not  be  able  to  understand  from  this  letter  when,  or  where, 


it 


this  or  that  took  place,  or  how  it  happened." 

46.      THE  USB  OF  TALES  IN  COMPOSITION. 

Letters  cannot  be  regularly  used  as  exercises ;  for  it  cannot  regularly 
happen  that  a  child  will  have  matter  for  a  letter;  and  more  harm  than 
good  will  be  done  by  compelling  him  to  write  letters  when  he  really 
has  nothing  to  say. 

Another  method  of  teaching  English  Composition  is  to  tell  children 
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interesting  stories,  and  (some  time  afterwards)  to  require  them  to  set 
down  one  of  these  stories  in  writing. 

*'  History/'  writes  Preceptor,  ''  unless  treated  from  its  romantic  and 
picturesque  side,  is  by  no  means  adapted  for  these  exercises.  Until  a 
child  is  old  enough  to  understand  the  relative  importance  of  historical 
events— a  narrative  of  wars,  rebelUons,  intrigues,  treaties,  and  negotia- 
tions is  mostly  unintelligible,  and  entirely  dull.  Biography  is  not 
much  better  for  very  young  children.  In  the  life  of  a  great  statesman 
or  general,  neither  the  obstacles  to  success,  nor  the  successes,  nor  the 
failui*es  are  upon  the  level  of  a  child's  experience  and  understanding, 
and  the  following  brief  *  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  * — ^which  was  actu- 
ally sent  up  to  me — ^represents,  without  exaggeration,  the  marvellous 
instinct  with  which  the  boyish  mind  relieves  itself  of  indigestible 
encumbrances,  and  selects  those  few  attractive  incidents  which  it  can 
retain  without  injury :  '  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  a  great  man.  He  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  a  ring  and  a  box  on 
the  ear.     He  was  executed  in  that  reign.* " 

For  older  children,  some  of  the  stories  of  ancient  history  (such  as 
the  death  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopyls)  can  be  made  intelligible  and 
attractive ;  but,  for  the  younger,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  employ 
fiction,  and  the  ordinary  fairy  tales  will  be  found  the  best  and  sim- 
plest. If  the  teacher  can  tell  stories  of  his  own,  and  if  his  own  stories 
interest  children  more  than  the  far  better  tales  which  he  remembers 
from  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen,  the  inferior  are,  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  superior.  In  any  case,  spoken  stories  are  much  better  than  sto- 
ries read  from  a  book. 

The  favorite  stories  should  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  child 
is  asked  to  write  them  down.  Thus,  besides  stimulating  his  imagina- 
tion, you  will  have  insensibly  enlarged  his  vocabulary  and  his  store  of 
idioms;  and  if  you  do  not  too  much  '* speak  down  to"  the  chUd,  he 
wiU  gradually  shake  oft  the  first  stifi!ness  of  a  child^s  style,  and  acquire 
flexibility  and  variety. 

Teaching  by  stories  has  two  great  advantages  over  teaching  by  let- 
ters. First,  you  can  criticise  the  boy's  narrative,  when  dull  and  tedi- 
ous, by  reminding  him  that  he  has  left  out  this  or  that  point  of  inter- 
est; secondly,  you  can  criticise  faults  of  arrangement  by  pointing  out 
how  the  disarrangement  confused  the  story.  This  cannot  be  done  so 
well  with  a  letter,  which  the  pupil  may  naturally  regard  as  a  narrative 
of  his  own,  which  he  tells  as  it  occurred  to  him;  but  the  story  is 
yours,  and  the  pupil  more  readily  acquiesces  in  your  right  to  dictate 
how  it  should  be  told,  and  appreciate  the  superiority  of  your  version 
over  his. 

47.     t  TYPICAL   SENTBNCBS. 

At  this  stage  the  pupil  may  now,  without  danger  of  corrupting  or,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  word,  artificializing  his  style,  be  taught  the  use  of  a 
few  forms  of  sentences. 
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He  otigbt  to  bare  begun,  before  thiB  time,  to  learn  Englkb  Gram- 
mar; but,  whether  he  has  begun  or  not,  he  can  be  drilled  in  the  use  of 
conjunctionfi  and  participles  by  turning  two  sentences  into  a  third, 
thus: 

(1)  "(Dinner  was  now  ready.    (8)  We  all  sat  down.** 

(3)  **  As  dinner  was  now  ready,  we  all  sat  down.** 

Or,  again,  having  given  the  child  two  short  and  simple  sentences, 
such  as,  '*  John  laughed.  Thomas  cried,  ^  you  may  drill  him  in  the 
exercise  of  combining  these  two  sentences,  by  means  of  some  **  joining 
word,'*  thereby  producing  many  different  senses,  thus:  '*  John  laughed 
because,  since,  as,  while,  when,  though,  Thomas  cried." 

You  may  then  show  the  pupil  how,  without  altering  the  sense,  these 
'^  joining  words''  may  be  put  first  in  the  sentence :  '*  If,  because,  since, 
as,  while,  when,  though,  Thomas  cried,  John  laughed." 

The  following  exercise  may  be  useful  as  a  pattern,  with  the  aid  of 
which  it  will  be  easy  for  the  teacher  to  construct  others  of  the  same 
kind: 

"Once  the  weather  was  very  dry.  A  thirsty  crow  searched  every- 
where for  water.  She  could  not  find  a  drop.  She  was  croaking  for 
.sorrow.  She  spied  a  jug.  Down  she  flew  at  once.  She  eagerly 
pushed  in  her  bill.  It  was  of  no  use.  There  was  plenty  of  water  in 
the  jug.  She  could  not  reach  it.  The  neck  of  the  vessel  was  so  narrow. 
She  had  tried  in  vain  for  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  water.  She 
attempted  to  tip  the  jug  over.  It  was  too  heavy  for  her.  She  could 
not  stir  it.  She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair.  A  new 
thought  struck  her.  Said  she,  *  I  will  drop  some  stones  in  the  jug. 
The  water  will  rise  higher.  In  time  it  will  rise  up  to  my  bill.'  She 
was  nearly  fainting  with  thirst.  She  bravely  sQjt  to  work.  Each  stone 
fell.  The  water  rose.  Half  an  hour  had  passed.  The  clever  crow 
had  drunk  every  drop  in  the  jug." ' 

48.      ENGLISH  ORAHMAB. 

If  ri^tly  taught,  this  subject  may  be  made  (even  for  young  chil- 
dren of  six  or  seven)  a  most  interesting  and  rational  study;  but,  as 
generally  taught,  it  is  the  most  mechanical,  the  most  meaningless,  and 
the  most  stupefying  of  all  studies. 

The  reason  for  this  deplorable  failure  is  that  the  subject  is  over- 

"■--■■■■  —  -    ■  . 

*  "It  is  probaUe,"  writes  Preceptor  Omi  the  Aathor  has  no  experience  to  warrant  more 
than  a  conjecture),  "that  mach  more  may  be  done  than  is  nsoallj  sapposed  possible,  to 
improve  the  style  of  older  students,  by  the  use  of  typical  sentences.  Take,  as  an  exam- 
ple, Denham'a  description  of  the  Thames: 

'Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  doll. 
Strong  wlthoQt  itage,  witfaoat  o'erflowlng  fnll,* 

rm  which  many  changes  might  be  agreeably  rang.  '  Learned  without  pedantry,  and 
witty  without  malice;  though  brief  he  was  never  obscure,  and  thou^  forcible  nexa 
coarse.*  'Ihough  generous  yet  just,  though  rapid  yet  never  xash,  he  was  Ann  without 
obsthiacy,  and  disoeet  without  a  trace  of  fear.* " 
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loaded  with  superfluouB  technicalities  and  confused  misTstatements 
borrowed  from  Latin  grammar.  For  example,  in  such  a  sentence  as 
'*  The  tall  tree  is  in  the  field,  ^^  a  child  is  even  now  occasionally  taught 
to  ''parse "  the  word  ''  tree "  as  *'  a  convmon  noun,  neuter  gendevy  third 

Now  as  there  are  no  inflections  of  gender  at  all  in  English  adjec- 
tives, it  is  impossible,  from  the  structure  of  a  modem  English  sen- 
tence, to  tell  whether  ''tree'^  is  neuter  (as  in  Greek),  or  feminine  (as 
in  Latin),  or  masculine  (as  in  French).  All  that  can  be  said  with 
truth  {in  Englith)  is,  that  the  word  ''tree  "  represents  an  object  that  is  . 
inanimate,  which  some  people  irrationally  call  "neuter." 

Is  this  worth  saying?  Is  it  worth  while  compelling  a  l^y,  every 
time  he  parses  a  "  Noun/'  to  write  down  that  it  represents  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object.  Why  may  he  not,  with  equal  advantage,  write 
down  that  it  represents  a  fluid  or  solid  substance? 

Again,  the  epithet  "common,''  in  "Common  Noun,"  is  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  Noun  is  not  a  proper  name  denoting  a  single  object, 
like  "  Thomas";  nor  does  it  denote  something  of  an  abstract  nature, 
like  "walking,"  "blindness,"  but  it  is  a  name  "common"  to  the 
whole  class  of  trees.  But  of  what  possible  advantage  is  it  to  overload 
a  child's  memory  (we  cannot  say  his  mind)  with  distinctions  so  subtle 
as  these? 

Lastly,  why  should  the  pupil  be  taught  to  repeat  that  "  tree,"  in  the 
above  sentence,  is  "in  the  Third  Person"?  This  merely  means  that 
the  verb  "is,''  agreeing  with  the  Subject  or  Nominative  "tree,"  is  in 
the  " Third  Person";  and  (seeing  that  eoery  Noun  may  be  said  to  be 
"in  the  Third  Person"  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  Verb)  why  not  be 
content  to  confine  this  statement  to  the  Verb,  instead  of  extending  it 
to  the  Noun?  If  the  pupil  is  told  that  the  Verb  has  different  forms, 
according  as  its  subject  is  the  First,  Second,  or  Third  Person,  and 
that  every  Noun  stibject  requires  the  Verb  to  be  "in  the  Third  Person," 
that  is  intelligible ;  but  to  force  a  boy  to  write  down,  after  every 
Noun,  that  it  is  "  in  the  Third  Person  "  is  a  cruel  waste  of  time  for  a 
dull  boy,  and  an  impudent  attempt  to  impose  upon  a  quick  boy.  Nat- 
urally, the  vast  majority  of  boys,  the  dull  and  ordinary,  not  being  able 
to  apprehend  the  slightest  reason  for  all  these  reiterated  technicalities, 
give  up  the  subject  as  imintelligible,  and,  trusting  entirely  to  memory, 
dispense  altogether  with  the  understanding. 

The  consequence  is  that  while  many  children  who  have  learned 
English  Grammar  for  several  months  or  years  can  repeat  with  great 
promptness  long,  difficult,  and  sometimes  erroneous  and  inadequate 
definitions  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  are  fluent  in  such  valuable 
pieces  of  grammatical  information  as  that  "cow  "is  the  feminine  of 
"bull,"  and  "ram"  the  masculine  of  "sheep,"  they  are  very  often 
unable  to  tell  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  the  easiest  sentence  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  or  accuracy.    In  no  other  subject  are  children 
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BO  frequently  in  the  habit  of  answering  wildly,  and  in  a  tone  of  inter- 
rogation, displaying  that  promptness  to  substitute  new  answers  for  the 
old  answers,  which  is  an  invariable  proof  of  total  ignorance. 

Discontent  with  the  results  of  the  parsing  system  has  led  many  to 
substitute  for  it  *' Analysis  of  Sentences."  But  even  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  has  been  unnecessarily  complicated  and  confused  by  a 
want  of  common  sense  and  of  constant  reference  to  first  principles. 
For  example,  one  of  the  most  popular  treatises  on  Analysis  confuses 
together  (or  till  recently  confused)  the  two  quite  distinct  uses  of  the 
Relative  Pronoun  in  the  two  sentences,  (1)  **  The  man  that  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  music  gains  much  pleasure,"  and  (2)  **The  concert  had 
great  attractions  for  my  brother,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  music." 

In  (1)  the  words,  *Hhat  is  passionately  fond  of  music"  are  equiva- 
lent to  an  Adjective,  viz.,  "music-loving";  in  (2)  the  words  **  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,"  are  equivalent  to  "  for  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  music,"  and  constitute  a  new  sentence  conveying  the  reason  for  a 
previous  statement.  But,  in  the  Treatise  just  mentioned,  one  uniform 
rule  having  been  mechanically  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  Relative 
Pronoun  in  analysis,  this  manifest  distinction  was  ignored ;  and  certified 
masters  of  considerable  standing  and  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
were  taught,  and  taught  others,  to  perpetuate  this  indiscriminating 
error,  and  to  say  that  in  both  cases  "  the  Relative  Pronoim  introduces 
an  Attribute." 

The  remedy  seems  to  be  in  teaching  English  Grammar  and  Analysis, 
1st,  and  most  important  of  all,  not  to  teach  anything  that  the  tea/iher  does 
not  himself  understand  and  perceive  to  he  true;  2d,  not  to  teach  anything 
that  does  not  develop  the  mind  of  the  pupil  or  facilitate  the  compre- 
hension of  language;  8d,  to  avoid  technicalities  as  far  as  possible, 
and,  where  they  are  necessary,  to  use  such  terms  as  explain  them- 
selves ;  4th,  although  it  may  be  necessary  in  a  written  Orammar,  which 
aims  at  completeness,  to  deal  with  a  great  number  of  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions and  to  use  a  good  many  technical  terms,  the  teacher  will  do 
weU  to  pass  over  some,  or  altogether  oinit  them,  in  order  to  dwell 
more  on  others  which  are  of  greater  importance. 

One  of  the  best  mental  exercises  in  Grammar  for  young  children  is 
the  **  Parsing,"  or  distinguishing  the  Parts  of  Speech.  Mechanically 
taught,  this  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  but  if  children  can  be 
taught  to  classify  words  rationally,  as  they  would  classify  leaves,  or 
stones,  or  figures,  the  hrocess  combines  something  of  the  interest  of 
botany  with  something  of  the  interest  of  logic.  The  following  are  the 
principles  on  which  a  child  should  be  taught  how  to  tell  the  Parts  of 
Speech : 

1.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  by  experiment,  ».«.,  experimenting 
with  words. 

'2.  As  the  specimens  with  which  a  boy  is  taught  botany  must  be 
such  as  he  himself  can  see,  handle,  and  dissect,  so  the  words  with 
which  a  boy  is  to  be  taught  gnunmar  must  be  such  as  he  himself  can 
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use  with  ease  and  accuracy,  because  he  thoroughly  comprehends  their 
meaning. 

3.  Starting  from  his  own  words  the  pupil  must  be  led  to  answer  the 
question,  what  his  words  do^  or  what  they  tell  him.  For  example,  in 
''Thomas  runs,"  ''runs "tells  you  what  Thomas  <2ae8,  Thomas  tells 
you  the  nauiM  of  the  person  who  runs;  or,  again,  in  "  the  black  dog 
runs  quickly,"  "black "  tells  you  what  kind  of  a  dog  it  is;  "  quickly  " 
tells  you  how  he  runs. 

4.  Having  made  separate  columns  for  these  different  classes  of 
words,  the  boy  may  collect  specimens  (extracted  from  sentences  of  his 
own)  of  the  words  that  tell  him  (1)  the  luvmu  of  persons  and  things; 
(2)  the  IdndM  of  things;  (3)  what  any  thing  dae^;  and  (4)  how^  whe/iy  or 
where  anything  is  done. 

6.  After  this,  you  may  teach  the  pupil  (by  experiments)  how  incon- 
yenient  it  sometimes  is  to  repeat  a  name,  or  noun,  every  time  we  want 
to  speak  of  a  person  or  ttdng;  and  thus  you  may  lead  him  to  see  'the 
use  of  "  he,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  other  (5)  words  that  stand  far  nouns.  (6) 
By  showing  him  how  to  join  two  ierUenees  by  the  insertion  of  a  word 
between  them,  you  lead  him  to  classify  "  words  that  join  sentences," 
which  for  a  time  he  may  be  allowed  to  call  Joiners, 

6.  The  ordinary  definition  of  a  Preposition,  which  introduces  the 
word  "relation,"  is  totally  unfit  for  children.  But  you  may  point  out 
how,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  f  whither  f  or  whence  t — ».«.,  in 
answer  to  questions  about  place — ^we  find  ourselves  unable  sometimes  to 
reply  in  one  word,  and  are  obliged  to  use  two  or  three  words,  as  "in 
the  room,"  "to  the  room,"  "/row  the  room."  Words  thus  placed 
lefore  names  are  called  Prepositions  (i.e.,  ** placed  before  ^^,  When  a 
list  has  been  made  of  them  by  experiment,  they  may  be  committed  to 
memory. 

7.  Not  till  the  child  is  familiar  with  the  classification  of  the  funo- 
tions  ofwords^  i.e.^  readily  able  to  tell  you  what  words  do^  should  he  be 
introduced  to  the  names  of  the  classes  of  words  based  upon  this  classi- 
fication. 

8.  Some  teachers  wrongly  suppose  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  this  system  (which  may  be  called  the  inferential)  and  the  ordi- 
nary system  (which  may  be  called  explanatory);  and  they  fancy 
that  equally  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  pupil 
to  start  with  the  definitions  of  the  terms  Verb,  Adverb,  etc. ,  provided 
that,  after  he  has  assigned  any  word  to  its  class,  he  is  .compelled  to  tell 
you  why  the  word  is  a  Verb,  Adverb,  or  whatever  else. 

But  a  little  experience  and  the  laws  of  human  nature  should  prevent 
us  from  confusing  two  systems  radically  distinct. 

9.  When  a  boy  has  once  said  that  a  word  is  a  verb,  he  will  easily 
find  a  reason  for  it  somehow.  Our  object  is  to  keep  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  free  from  pr^udiee;  but  having  committed  himself  to  a  theory, 
he  is  no  longer  impartiaL    And  the  duller  sort  of  boys  are  so  fond  of 
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sach  technicalities  avmay  seem  to  dispense  with  the  nse  of  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  naturally  flee  to  the  technical  tenn^r«f,  and 
jHit  off  thinking  about  the  reason  till  afterwaids,  that  is  to  say,  f or- 
crer. 

Let  none,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  system  of  ffimnf^  reoiOM  for 
^arts  of  Speech  is  the  same  as  that  of  igtfening  the  FarU  of  Speech  from 
Aefunetione  of  the  wordin  the  eentenee. 

A  thorough  drill  in  *' stating  functions  "  should  be  practioed  before 
tiie  names  of  any  Parts  of  Speech  are  communicated  to  the  pupil. 

10.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  often  wasted  and  haad-wiiting  spoiled 
by  doing  too  many  grammatical  exercises  on  paper,  especially  where 
grammatical  abbreviations  are  not  allowed.  Answers  that  can  be 
given  orally  in  a  very  short  time  occupy  much  space,  and  involve 
much  weary  and  unprofitable  repetition. 

The  written  exercises  diould  therefore  be  few,  in  comparison  with 
tile  oral ;  and  before  a  written  exercise  is  allowed,  the  teacher  should 
inite  out  several  model  exercises,  showing  how  to  arrange  the 
answers,  how  to  economize  space,  and  how  to  save  needless  repeti- 
tions. 

11.  In  Elementary  Grammar,  although  the  book  may  call  attentioii 
t!o  anomalies  early,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  logical  order,  the 
teacher  should  omit  them  at  first,  recurring  to  them  afterwards.  For 
Example,  in  introducing  the  pupil  to  Adjectives,  the  teacher  should  at 
first  speak  only  of  the  class  of  words  that  tell  us  the  hind  of  thing. 
Afterwards  he  may  mention  other  Adjectives,  such  as  Numeral,  Demon- 
strative, etc. 

12.  In  order  to  impress  upon  the  pupil  that  the  Part  of  Speech 
tfways  depends  upon  the  Function  of  the  word,  «.«.,  upon  what  the 
word  doee^  it  will  be  useful  to  show  him  by  instances  that  the  same 
Word  may  often  belong  to  ditferent  Parts  of  Speech  in  different  sen- 
fences.  In  illustration  of  this  rule,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
parse  sentences  Containing  "  before  "  and  **  after,*'  used  now  as  Prepo- 
sitions, now  as  Adverbs,  now  as  Conjunctions. 

13.  In  the  higher  Grammar,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
sentences  containing  Relative  Pronouns.  In  such  a  sentence  as  '*The 
cat  that  killed  my  canary  was  black  and  white,  *^  a  boy  will  naturally 
think  the  verb  "killed'*  more  important  than  the  verb** was";  and 
so  undoubtedly  it  is,  so  far  as  the  canary  and  its  owner  are  concerned. 
Hence,  when  the*  boy  applies  the  famiHar  rule,  **To  fitid  the  Subject 
of  a  Verb,  ask  the  question.  Who?  or  What?  before  the  Verb,"  he  wiB 
naturally  say,  What  killed  my  canary?  The  cat.  Therefore  **cat"  is 
the  subject  of  **  killed." 

To  guard  him  against  this  error  (which  is  extremely  common)  he 
must  be  warned  that : 

Rule. — Whenever  there  U  a  Bdati'oe  Pronoun  in  a  $enteneey  two  «sr0i 
ihotdd  he  parsed  lefote  ihe  Subject  of  either  is  written  down. 
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He  will  then  uk  not  only,  "Who  killed?"  but  alw,  "What  was 
black  and  white  1"  The  cat.  Therefore  "cat"  is  the  subject  of 
"  was."  Hence  he  will  b^  led  to  rectify  his  error,  and  to  see  that  the 
subject  of  "killed"  is  the  Relative  Pronoun  "that." 

The  omission  of  the  Relative  must  also  be  Aoted  on  such  sentences 
as,  "  Where  is  the  book  I  lent  you? " 

14.  The  distinctions  between  the  Participle  and  the  Verbal  Noun 
should  be  carefully  taught  (1)  "  Walking  on  the  ice,  I  fell,"  and  (2)  ^*I 
like  waUcing,^'* 

15.  The  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  Infinitives,  e.g.  (1) 
"  1  like  to  wall;  "  (2)  "  I  have  come  to  Switzerland  to  vaXk;  "  (3)  "  The 
physician  advised  me  to  waUc;  "  "  The  general  ordered  him  to  he  put  to 
death;  "  "  She  taught  me  to  nng,^^ 

16.  One  negative  caution  may  be  given.  In  teaching  Grammar,  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  teacher^s  object  to  enable  the  pupil  to  speak  £ng- 
lishf  but  to  understand  it. 

To  speak  English,  he  will  best  learn  by  speaking  and  reading  it,  not 
by  committing  to  memory  lists  of  irregular  words,  mostly  of  foreign 
origin,  such  as  "cherub,"  "cherubim,"  "appendix,"  "appendices," 
"  locus,"  "  loci,"  etc. 

Such  wordi  as  these,  boys  will  either  never  use,  or  they  will  learn  to 
use  them  by  hearing  others  use  them ;  and  those  who  use  them  intelli- 
gently (by  whom  alone  they  should  be  used)  for  the  most  part  use 
them  correctly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  confusion  of  the  parts  of  the  two  verbs,  lie 
and  lay,  is  very  conmion  in  some  classes  of  boys ;  and  the  misuse  of 
the  Past  Indicative  and  the  Passive  Participle  of  sing,  drink,  etc.,  is 
not  much  less  common.*  Attention  to  real  existing  grammatical 
errors  of  tills  kind  is  by  no  means  misplaced. 

17.  As  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  the  best  and  most  obvious  kind 
IS  that  which  shows  how  every  sentence  that  is  complete  in  itself  can 
(however  complicated)  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  parts :  (1)  a  Verb ; 
(2)  a  Subject,  with  an  adjective  or  adjectives;  (3)  one  or  more 
Adverbs ;  (4)  an  Object,  with  one  or  more  adjectives.     Thus : 

The  hones  Babject 

thai  had  been  caught  &y  ottr  soldiers  Adjective. 

being  (i.  e.,  since  they  were)  unaNe  to  find  pasture.  Adverb  (CauBe).* 

werssMn^  Terb. 

in  order  to  stgapfy  food  to  the  startBing  eUizsns:  Adverb  (of  Purpoee).* 

^  1  "In  a  certain  part  of  England/*  writes  Preceptor,  **not  fte  from  the  center  of  the 
national  life,  it  is  very  common>  at  public  dinners,  to  hear  a  speaker  thank  the  gnests  tn 
having  so  very  cordially  drank  his  health;  and,  in  the  same  region,  not  only  hens,  bat 
boys,  and  even  men,  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  upon  the  grass/^ 

*  As  it  iiToftea  diMcnlt  to  determine  whether  an  Adverbial  phrase  represents  elream« 
•taaoe,  cause,  instramentality,  agency,  or  purpose,  it  will  probably  ba  beat  to  lei  (he 
papil  omit  distinctionfl  of  Adverbs. 
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49.   THE  IRBEOULAIIITIES  OF  BNOLIBH  IDIOU, 

(For  advanced  pupils.) 

Into  this  subject  the  pupil  would  not  enter  until  he  had  reached  at 
least  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year;  and  some  may  think  that  for  those 
intending  to  learn  Latin  or  Greek  attention  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
EngUsh  Language  may  be  unnecessary. 

But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  a  pupiPs  native  language  far 
exceeds  others  in  the  mental  training  it  affords  through  the  elucid^ 
tion  of  idiomatic  difficulties.  Every  irregularity  arises  by  deviation 
from  some  regularity.  Having  at  command  the  regular  construction 
from  which  the  deviation  has  arisen,  a  native  possesses  some  at  least  of 
the  data  for  determining  the  causes  of  the  irregularity.  Li  Latin  and 
Greek  a  boy  may  be  unable  to  analyze  an  irregular  idiom  for  want  of 
this  knowledge ;  in  English,  for  an  English  boy,  this  obstacle  will,  at 
all  events,  be  absent. 

The  following  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  analyze  idiomatic  difficulties.  Ascertain  the  regularity  from 
which  the  irregularity  is  derived,  whether  it  be ; 

(1)  Desire  of  brevity. 

(2)  Confusion  of  two  constructions.  ^ 

(3)  Desire  to  avoid  harshness  of  sound  or  construction. 

(1)  *^He  loved  her  as  his  own  daughter,^'  i.e,,  "as  (he  would  have 
loved)  his  own  daughter  "  (Brevity). 

(2)  "All  of  us  remonstrated."  This  is  illogical.  You  can  say 
"some,  many,  none,  few,  ten,  one,  of,  i.e.,  oitt  of  or  from  us,  remon- 
strated," but  you  cannot  logically  say  "  all  ^  us";  you  ought  to  say 
"  all  we,"  as  in 'the  Bible,  "  all  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray." 

But  the  much  more  common  idiom  with  "  of,"  as  in  "  one,  two,  three, 
four,  etc.,  <>/*us  "  has  been  confused  with  "  all  tr^,"  and  the  result  of  the 
confusion  is  "  all  of  us,"*^ 

"  Confusion  "  is  the  most  common  cause  of  irregularities  of  construc- 
tion in  the  English  Language,  as  in  many  others,  and  it  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  common  tendency  to  confuse  together  any  names  or 
titles  that  have  any  similarity.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  Dictiona- 
ries, one  by  **Liddell  and  Scott,"  the  other  by  "  Lewis  and  Short ";  if 
a  boy  speaks,  by  a  slip,  of  "  Liddell  and  Short,"  or  "  Lewis  and  Scott," 
it  is  an  error  of  confuMmi;  and  how  very  common  such  errors  are  we 
all  know.  But  it  is  this  same  confusion  appliied  to  syntax  which  has 
produced  most  of  the  irregularities  of  language.  * 

(3)  "  It  is  you  that  say  so." 

Here  the  regular  construction  would  be  "It  that  says  so  is  you."* 
But  first  the  desire  (iii.)  to  avoid  the  harsh  emphasis  laid  on  ''it" 
causes  a  transposition  ''  it  is  you  that  says  so." 

Secondly,  this  sentence  is  (ii.)  confused  with  the  straightforward 


1  Compare  "Thoa  art  U  that  hath  cut  Bahab. 


»» 
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statement,  ^'  you  M/y  so,"  and  the  result  is  the  irregular  idiom,  ''It  is 
you  that  say  so." 

With  these  two  keys  of  Syntax,  viz.,  "Brevity  "  and  "  Confusion," 
occasionally  adding  the  use  of  the  key  ''Euphony,"  a  student  may 
open  a  multitude  of  idiomatic  mysteries,  in  English  as  well  as  in  other 
languages. 

60.      KBMORt. 

The  memory  in  some  children  appears  to  be  much  stronger  than  that 
of  men,  in  others,  it  seems  weaker,  and  a  few  seem  to  have  scarcely 
any  power  of  learning  anything  by  heart. 

The  words  "appears"  and  "se^ms"  are  used  deliberately,  because 
in  many  cases  what  appears  to  be  a  naturally  defective  memory  is 
really  a  fair  memory  spoiled  by  defective  training,  and  capable  (if 
taken  in  hand  not  too  late)  of  regaining  some  of  its  original  power. 

1.  Memory  may  be  cultivated  by  training  a  child  from  the  first  to  do 
one  thing  at  a  time,  or,  in  other  words,  by  cultivating  in  him  the  habit 
of  Attention  (see  §  4). 

2.  A  memory  may  also  be  strengthened  by  cultivating  the  faculties 
of  Imagination  and  Association,  so  that  the  child  may  readily  call  up 
images  of  the  things  which  he  hears  described,  and  afterwards  may 
recall  thoughts  by  associating  them  with  these  mental  pictures.  For 
example,  if  a  child  is  taught  to  associate  the  youth  of  Francis  Bacon 
with  the  apt  reply  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
inquiry  about  his  age,  that  striking  association  will  readily  enable  the 
pupil  to  remember  the  date  of  Bacon's  birth. 

8.  A  serviceable  memory  will  obviously  be  strengthened  by  judgment 
and  the  faculty  of  selection,  which  will  enable  the  child,  when  reading 
or  hearing  about  any  facts  that  may  be  described  as  "central,"  to 
eliminate  many  details  of  tittle  importance  and  to  select  those  circum- 
stances which  are  essential  or  important,  clustering  them  roimd  their 
appropriate  centres. 

4.  Every  one  knows  that  memory  is  strengthened  by  repetition. 

5.  Memory  is  probably  not  much  affected  by  the  will  in  any  direct 
way.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  can  remember  the  parts  of  a 
Greek  or  Latin  verb  by  greatly  desiring  to  remember  them.  All  that 
the  will  can  do  seems  to  be  of  a  preliminary  and  negative  nature.  A 
boy,  while  learning  his  Greek  verb,  can  wHl  not  to  listen  to  the  jokes 
of  his  companions,  or  to  an  organ-grinder  in  the  street ;  and  in  some 
boys  the  will  is  entirely,  in  others  only  partially,  able  so  to  exclude 
distractions  as  to  let  him  concentrate  all  his  attention  on  the  matter  in 

t  hand.  The  rest  must  be  done  by  the  process  of  repetition.  Attention 
and  repetition  enable  him  so  to  associate  the  forms  of  the  verb  together 
that  one  calls  up  the  other,  and  in  the  end  amo  readily  suggests  twenty 
or  thirty  other  forms;  so  that  indirectly  the  will  helps  the  Memory,  by 
fostering  and  protecting  it. 
But  in  a  direct  way  the  will  appears  to  do  nothing  for  the  Memory; 
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and  the  boy  who — instead  of  thinking  about  the  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities of  am-o,-a8,-at,-amu8,-ati8,-ant, — is  Bixn^ly  vnlling  to  learn 
his  Latin  Verb,  in  order  that  he  may  escape  punishment  or  gain 
reward,  is  really  taking  his  thoughts  off  that  which  should  be  tha 
object  of  them,  defeating  himself,  and  harming,  not  helping,  Memory. 
For  this  reason,  teachers  must  not  always  treat  children  that  cannot 
remember  as  though  they  did  not  "wish  to  remember."  Any  child, 
even  the  laziest,  would  wish  to  remember  rather  than  to  forget  and  bo 
punished.  The  fault  lies  very  often  not  in  the  will,  but  in  the  inter- 
est. 

The  truth  is  that  we  remember  best  by  no  means  those  things  which 
we  desire  to  remember,  but  those  things  which  (1)  present  themselves 
to  us  from  the  first  in  the  most  interesting  or  incisive  form,  or  (2)  are 
impressed  by  constant  repetition. 

As  for  the  power  of  repetition,  one  illustration  is  sufficient.  No  one 
finds  any  difficulty  in  repeating  the  Alphabet  forwards,  while  very  few 
could  repeat  it  backwards.  Logically,  one  order  should  be  as  easy  as 
the  other ;  but,  in  practice,  one  order  is  so  common  and  the  other  so 
rare,  that  the  former  seems  to  come  to  us  by  second  nature,  while  the 
latter  always  implies  an  effort. 

But  few  teachers  understand  the  importance  of  '^the  first  impres- 
sion "  in  matters  of  Memory.  A  word  that  takes  the  ear  and  is  clearly 
pronounced,  such  as  "  Mesopotamia "  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  remembered  than  shorter  and  less  euphonious  words,  inarticu- 
latelv  uttered. 

**  Above  all  things,"  writes  Preceptor,  "avoid  blurred  impressions. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  (a  man  of  singularly  wide  and  retentive  memory) 
heard  a  person^s  name  for  the  first  time,  he  would  always  repeat  it, 
and  generally  spell  it  over  to  himself.  If  people  of  less  powerful 
memories  adopted  the  same  habit,  they  would  probably  find  it  more 
easy  to  remember  names.  But  it  is  often  too  late  to  do  this  when  you 
have  once  formed  a  blurred  impression.  Tou  hear  a  person,  say,  of 
the  name  of  Robson  called  ^  Mr.  Robson '  or  ^  Mr.  Robinson,^  you  are 
not  certain  which,  and  you  do  not  at  once  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
which;  unless  some  striking  inconvenience  forces  you  to  remember 
that  it  is  *  Robson,'  and  not  *  Robinson,'  you  may  go  on  for  years  occa- 
sionally meeting  the  man,  and  not  unfrequently  talking  about  him, 
and  yet  always  in  doubt  between  the  two  names." 

The  following  suggestions  may  therefore  be  useful  for  helping  chil- 
dren in  performing  memory-tasks. 

(1)  Let  the  child  learn  them  when  he  is  at  his  freshest,  and  not  too 
tired  to  be  interested  and  receptive.    . 

(2)  Before  the  task  is  learned,  go  through  it  with  him,  reading  it 
incisively,  and  explaining  difficulties. 

(3)  Divide  it  into  parts;  and,  if  possible,  point  out  a  connectioB 
between  the  paits. 
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"Even  when  no  connection  can  be  established^  the  division  into  parts 
is  a  most  important  preparation  for  a  memory-lesson.  How  hopelessly 
the  child  looks  up  at  the  stars,  thinking  that  no  one  can  ever  master 
their  relative  positions!  Yet  let  the  child  begin  with  Charleses  Wain, 
and  then  draw  lines  from  this  to  the  Pole  B(ar  and  to  others,  and  he 
win  find  that,  by  dividing  the  stars  into  "  constellations,''  he  speedily 
acquires  a  knowledge  which  he  would  have  thought  impossible.  The 
same  rule  holds  for  the  memory  of  other  things  ($  0).  As  the 
teacher's  motto  is  *^  Divide  and  teach,"  so  should  the  pupil's  be, 
•*  Divide  and  remember." 

(4)  Let  there  be  sometimes  an  interval  of  a  night  between  the 
teacher's  explanation  and  the  pupil's  learning,  so  that  there  may  be 
time  for  '* unconscious  cerebration," — a  power  which  all  teachers  must 
recognize. 

(5)  In  some  children,  what  may  be  called  the  sound-memory  is  most 
powerful,  in  others,  the  sight-memory.  It  is  well  to  utilize  both.  To 
be  compelled  to  learn  a  memory  lesson  in  a  schoolroom  whpre  silence  is 
enjoined  is  a  severe  restriction  for  children  in  whom  the  sound- 
memory  is  strong. 

6.  In  learning  rules  for  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  give 
children  intelligible  reasons,  there  seems  no  reason  why  recourse 
should  not  be  allowed  to  artificial  associations,  such  as  rhyming  verses. 
Tor  lists  of  exceptional  genders,  such  a  help  appears  quite  justifiable. 
The  rational  faculty,  having  no  province  here,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  its  sovereignty  weakened  by  the  appeal  to  mere  memory. 

7.  But  in  learning  dates  it  is  probably  best  to  trust  mainly  to  the 
reason.  The  verses  or  other  means  sometunes  adopted  for  impressing 
dates  on  the  memory  have  these  disadvantages :  1st,  that  they  are  gen- 
erally either  long  or  else  arbitrary;  2d,  that  they  take  up  so  much 
attention  as  to  indispose  the  boy  for  appealing  to  his  Reason. 

Again,  the  artificial  system  is  not  progressive.  For  if  a  boy  relies  on 
Memaria  Tedmiea,  he  requires  separate  artificial  helps  for  every  date  in 
the  history  of  every  nation ;  but  if  he  learns  by  heart  a  few  important 
dates,  and  gradually  clusters  round  these,  as  centers,  a  knowledge  of 
groups  of  less  important  incidents,  he  will  gradually  form  a  kind  of 
star-map  of  chronology,  which  will  be  of  some  value  to  him  as  a  men- 
tal training,  besides  the  utility  of  the  information.  Should  the  Memo- 
ria  Teekniea  unfortunately  vanish  from  the  brain,  every  vestige  of 
information  vanishes  with  it;  but,  even  though  he  may  forget  the  pre- 
cise date,  the  boy  who  has  appealed  to  his  reason  may  remember  that 
Mohammed,  for  example,  began  to  gain  followers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh  century,  that  the  Saracens  invaded  Spain  early  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  that  Charlemagne,  who  drove  back  the  tide 
of  invasion  successfully,  was  crowped  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century. 

-But  the  use  of  Reason  ought  not  to  prevent  the  careful  learning  by 
heart  of  some  of  the  more  important'  dates,  and  these  ought  to  be 
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repeated  over  and  over  again  till  they  are  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
memory. 

8.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question,  What  should  be  learned  by 
heart?  the  answer  will  be :  Learn  (a)  things  that  cannot  be  recalled  by 
the  reason,  e.g.,  lists  of  jgenders,  tables  of  weights  and  measures;  (b) 
things  that  need  to  be  recalled  more  quickly  than  the  reason  will  recall 
them ;  (e)  things  that  could  not  readily  be  recalled  in  so  exact  or  so  fit 
a  shape  by  the  reason  as  by  the  memory,  e.g.  Euclid^s  Axioms,  the 
verses  of  poets,  etc.* 

In  other  matters,  the  appeal  should  be  made  not  to  the  Memory,  but- 
to  the  Reason ;  and  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  not  in  the  words  of 
the  book,  but — so  far  as  he  can  with  accuracy  and  fitness — ^in  his  own 
words. 

9.  A  memory-lesson,  if  learned  at  all,  should  be  thoroughly  learned. 
After  two  or  three  lessons,  the  whole  should  be  revised ;  and  constant 
revision  should  be  practiced  till  the  pupil  is  quite  familiar  with  it. 

10.  In  order  that  a  child  may  remember,  he  should  have  intervals 
for  reflection.  The  brain  is  bewildered  and  wearied  if  it  is  hustled 
from  one  subject  to  other  subjects  for  many  hours  together,  all  novel, 
and  all  requiring  sustained  attention.  Play  gives  rest  from  work,  but 
not  time  for  reflection.  For  this  reason,  in  day-schools,  a  daily  walk 
to  and  from  school  is  of  great  value  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
memory. 

61.      KEPBTITION  OF  POBTBY. 

The  repetition  of  poetry  is  important  because,  besides  strengthening 
tlie  memory,  it  enriches  the  vocabulary,  enlarges  the  imagination,  and 
improves  the  sense  of  rhythm. 

1.  Choice  of  passages. — In  selecting  a  passage  to  be  learned,  the 
teacher  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  poetry,  but  the 
thought,  that  for  the  most  part  creates  difficulties  for  children.  We 
must  not  fancy  that  long  words  in  poetry  repel  boys  that  can  read  flu- 
ently. Poetry,  by  its  very  nature,  is  averse  to  lengthy,  technical,  and 
abstract  terms,  such  as  create  difficulties  in  prose.  But  the  sniQectr 
matter  of  poetry  is  very  often  altogether  above  the  heads  of  children, 
though  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  In  Memoriam  is 
written  mainly  in  monosyllables;  yet  there  is  in  it  little  which  a  child 
could  thoroughly  understand;  and  for  a  young  boy,  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  "loss  of  friends,"  and  wholly  unable  (so  Nature  has 
decreed  it)  to  realize  the  meaning  of  death,  it  is  impossible  really  to 
understand  (and  not  desirable  that  he  should  be  forced  to  appear  to 
understand)  even  the  following  simple  stanza: 

"This  trath  came  bome  with  bier  and  pall, 
I  felt  it  when  I  sorrowed  most, 
^is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL^* 


>  Bee  Fitch*s  Lseturtt  on  T$acMng,  p.  185. 
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Bat  give  a  boy  a  piece  of  description,  narratiye,  or  stirring  incident, 
and  you  will  find  that  long  words  will  create  little  difficulty.  Buch 
passages  may  be  found  in  the  well-known  OriffincU  Poems,  The  Ancient 
Mariner^  Howitt's  Bifrde  and  Flowenj  Macauley's  Lays,  and  Scott's 
Poems;  but  a  careful  selection  might  also  extract  some  passages,  intel- 
ligible even  for  the  very  young,  from  Milton^s  description  of  the  Oreo- 
tion,  Shakespeare's  JuLivM  CcBaar  (and  perhaps  the  Coriolanus^,  the 
story  of  Orlando  rescuing  Oliver  in  As  Ton  Like  It,  some  of  the 
Choruses  in  Benry  the  Fifth,  and  the  description  of  the  hunting  of  the 
hare  (Poor  Wat)  in  the  Ventu  and  Adonis,  to  which  might  be  added 
the  larger  part  of  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  I  lay  the  more  stress 
on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  because  early  familiarity  with  them,  next 
to  the  Bible,  has  more  power  than  the  study  of  any  other  author  to 
develop  a  sense  of  rhythm. 

2.  Preparation. — Having  selected  your  passage,  you  must  then  read 
it  to  the  pupil  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  him.  Explain  difficulties, 
ask  and  answer  questions;  and  (if  there  is  leisure  for  it)  draw  out  from 
the  pupil,  by  a  series  of  questions,  a  narrative  containing  the  substance 
of  the  passage  to  be  repeated. 

.  In  doing  this,  be  careful  to  dwell  on  the  ''joints"  or  transitions  of 
the  narrative,  always  connecting  each  new  part  with  the  part  before, 
so  that  the  whole  chain  may  be  in  the  pupil's  mind  in  such  a  way  that 
each  link  may  suggest  the  next.  Never  let  the  child  try  to  keep  in 
his  mind  three  links  together.     Ikoo  at  a  time  are  enough. 

By  voice,  action,  and  suggestion,  try  to  call  up  before  the  child  pic- 
tures corresponding  to  the  language. 

8.  The  Fvrst  SepetUion  Lesson. — It  is  very  important  that  a  child 
should  be  taught  at  the  very  beginning  to  assume,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  can  repeat  poetry ;  and  consequently  the  teacher  must 
spare  no  pains  to  make  the  first  lesson  a  success.  The  effects  of  fail- 
ure here  are  so  disastrous  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  set  down  in  full 
the  somewhat  quaint  and  lengthy  description  given  by  Preceptor  of  a 
First  Repetition  Lesson. 

''I  assume,"  he  says,  ''that  the  child  may  have  picked  up  a  few 
nursery  rhymes,  but  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  a  continuous  passage : 
and  we  are  now  to  begin.  I  select  a  piece  of  Jane  Taylor's,  called 
'The  Pond,'  describing  how  a  disobedient  chicken,  attempting  to 
swim  in  spite  of  her  mother's  commands,  was  drowned.  After  reading 
it  over,  I  reject  the  second  and  third  stanzas  for  the  present,  because 
the  author  speaks  in  her  own  person,  and  breaks  the  simple  course  of 
events;  I  also  reject  the  last,  because  it  contains  no  incident,  and  a 
moral  expressed  in  language  somewhat  too  elderly  for  my  young  pupil 
of  five  or  six. 

"  Having  mastered  the  first  stanza  so  that  I  am  quUe  sure  lean  repeat 
it  mysdf,  I  turn  the  conversation,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  on  ponds; 
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and  patting  my  saucer  before  the  child,  I  aay,  'I  recieoiber  a  pratty 
tale  about  a  pond;  it  begins  like  this: 

^* 'There  WM  •  mmd  pond,  and  •  pfettj  pond  loot* 
Here  I  dnw  my  finger  once  or  twice  round  the  saucer: 

«« '  Abonft  U  wUte  dAidflB  and  Tioleta  |^«v/ 

Here  I  call  up  the  salt-cellar  to  lefMesent  the  '  dunes,*  and  anything 

else  to  represent  the  '  violets ' : 

***  And  dark  weepiBg-wfllom,  that  stoop  to  the  ground. 
Dipped  in  their  long  hranches,  and  ebaded  Itroond.* 

Here  I  slope  two  spoons  or  f wks  over  the  sauoer,  and  bend  them  over 
to  represent  the  ^willows.' 

"^  If  the  child  is  sufficiently  interested,  I  repeat  this  pantomine;  and 
there,  for  that  day,  the  matter  ends.  Kezt  day  the  same  is  repeaited, 
and  either  then  or  afterwards,  when  I  feel  sure  the  child  has  grasped 
the  lines,  I  say,  'Now,  you  do  it,*  and  I  put  the  'pond,'  the  'violets,' 
and  the  'willow,'  «.«.,  the  saucer,  salt-cellar,  and  spoons,  ready  i<x 
him  to  manipulate. 

"If  this  stanza  is  correctly  repeated  (as  it  was  by  my  youngster)  the 
battle  is  won.  What  follows  is  an  easy  task*  After  the  lines  have 
been  several  times  repeated,  and  are  quite  mastered,  I  let  drop  the 
remark  that  the  story  goes  on  to  describe  how  a  disobedient  chicken 
came  to  this  pond  and  watched  the  ducklings  swimming  in  it: 

*'Hifw  t^e  OMdBencomettmawateketthsIHidtlUtffstwimmUiiffiMiktl^Mtd. 

** 'One  day  a yoong  diicken,  that  Ured  thereabout, 
8too4  watching  to  see  the  dacha  pop  in  and  oat, 
Now  splaflhing  above,  and  now  diving  bdow, 
She  thoogfat  of  all  thiilgB  she  shoold  like  to  do  so.* 

The  first  two  stanzas  must  now  be  several  times  repeated,  together  with 
their  titles.  First,  let  us  have '  The  Pond,'  now,  '  How  the  chicken  comes 
and  watches  the  ducklings  swim  in  the  Pond.'  We  can  then  intro- 
duce a  third  title,  thus:  'After  the  chicken  watches  the  ducklings, 
the  story  tells  us  how  the  chicken  determined  to  try  to  sw9n ' ;  and  the 
9eamd  and  third  stanzas  must  be  repeated  together,  the  third  being  aa 

follows: 

**IfoiDthsOhidttn  determined  to  iwbn. 

"  'So  the  poor  silly  chick  was  determined  to  try; 
She  thoaght  *twaa  as  easy  to  swim  as  to  fly; 
ThoQgli  her  mother  had  told  her  she  mnat  not  go  neaft 
She  foolishly  thoaght  there  was  nothing  to  fear.* 

We  continue,  'After  the  chicken  had  determined  to  disobey  her 
mother,'  the  story  goes  on  to  teU: 

**WkatauCkkkmtaidineuu$efbrherintobtdlmm, 

*  •M<»|^feet,whwB.aDdfeathen,foranghtIcansee, 

As  good  as  the  ducks*  are  for  swimming,"  said  Me; 
**  Though  my  beak  is  pointed,  and  their  beaks  are  round. 
Is  that  any  reason  that  I  shall  be  drowned?  *** 

A  revision  may  now  be  desirable,  and  when  the  above  four  stanzas 
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have  been  Teviged,  we  shall  omit  the  next  stanza,  which  prolongs  the 
chicken^s  excuse,  and  continae,  *  After  the  chicken  had  excused  her- 
self,' the  story  goes  on  to  tell : 

**ff<wihtiffn€rantortatur€jUwinto(h*tp<Uer. 

*'  *So  in  this  poor  ignonnt  animal  flew, 

But  soon  found  her  mother*s  caations  were  tme; 

She  splashed  and  she  dashed,  and  she  tamed  herself  round. 

And  heartily  wished  herself  safe  on  the  frroond/ 

The  last  stanza  is  introduced  by  saying  that  *  After  the  chicken  had 

flown  into  the  pond,'  the  story  tells  us : 

**How  ihs  wot  drowned. 

"  *  But  now  *twas  too  late  to  b^;in  to  repent; 
The  harder  she  struggled  the  deeper  she  went; 
And  ^hen  every  effort  she  vainly  had  tried, 
She  slowly  sank  down  to  the  bottom  and  died.* 

We  shall  now  revise  the  last  three  stanzas,  the  Excuse,  the  Leap  into 
the  Pond,  and  the  Drowning.  Finally,  we  shall  practice  the  child  in 
repeating  a  rapid  summary  of  the  whole  poem,  viz.,  the  Pond,  Watch- 
ing the  Ducklings,  the  Determination,  the  Excuse,  the  Leap,  the 
Drowning." 

Much  of  this  detail  will  seem  to  many  grotesque  or  superfluous ;  but 
we  have  given  it  in  full,  partly  because  we  understand  that  it  contains 
the  record  of  a  lesson  which  has  actually  proved  successful,  partly 
because  many  parents  or  tutors  may  be  desirous  of  trying  this  same 
exercise  themselves  as  a  first  lesson  in  continuous  repetition,  and  partly 
because  Preceptor's  experience  is  certainly  based  on,  and  clearly  exem- 
plifies, two  important  principles  of  memory:  first,  division;  second, 
what  may  be  called  the  linking  system.  First,  the  poem  was  divided 
by  the  teacher  into  sections;  secondly,  each  section  was  linked  with 
the  one  following  it. 

The  professional  teachers  of  systems  of  Memoria  Technica  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  *Hink-system";  and  a  string  of  nearly  a  himdred 
names  (but  carefully  selected  by  the  Professor  with  a  view  to  the  natu- 
ral association  between  each  pair)  can  sometimes  be  repeated  by  boys 
who,  after  once  hearing  it,  observe  the  precept  **  never  to  think  of 
more  than  two  at  a  time."  But  the  applicability  of  this  system  to 
verse-repetition  is  not  so  clearly  recognized,  and  requires  to  be 
enforced. 

For  young  children  we  need  poems,  or  (better)  songs,  of  a  livelier 
kind  than  the*  Pond,  but  rather  longer,  and  perhaps  with  a  little  more 
purpose,  than  the  ordinary  nursery  rhymes.  The  songs  of  Froebel  are 
too  German  for  our  children,  both  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  allusions ; 
but  they  are  on  the  right  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
at  present  nothing  that  can  quite  fill  their  place.  Such  poems  should 
be  accompanied  by  action,  and  if  sung  and  acted  by  a  large  number  of 
children  together,  they  ought  to  be  most  usefully  stimulative  for  dull 
children  in  whom  the  power  of  Association  is  naturally  weak. 
6 
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CoHtUmi. — ^Two  cautions  are  needed  in  the  ezeroiae  of  young  memory. 

1.  The  teacher  muet  not  expect  that  the  child's  memosy  will  always 
retain  its  original  strength.  As  the  judgment  strengthens,  the  memoiy 
weakens ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  phenomenal  memories  (such  as 
are  recorded  in  ^*  calculating  boys'^,  but  also  of  ordinary  boys  and 
girls. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  the  teacher  must  be  quick  to  discern  it,  and 
make  allowance  for  it.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  a  good  deal  ol 
ground  while  the  memory  is  young  and  strong,  and  as  soon  as  the 
child  has  attained  to  the  understanding  of  passages  worth  permanently 
remembering,  to  practice  him  in  constant  revision  of  bid  lessons.  A 
good  deal  wiU  inevitably  slip  away;  but  moeh  that  is  of  lasting  value 
will  thus  remain. 

2.  Possibly  copious  repetition  may  be  found,  in  some  children^ 
incompatible  with  ffood  repetition;  where,  by  ** goodness,*'  is  meant, 
not  accuracy,  but  excellence  of  elocution.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  many  passages  worth  permanently  remembering,  with 
which  a  child  can  so  identify  himself  as  to  repeat  them  naturally  and 
forcibly.  A  ** permanent''  passage  of  poetry  will  contain  thoughts  fit 
for  men ;  and  a  boy,  finding  them  unfitted  for  him,  naturally  repeats 
them  as  though  they  were  not  his,  and  falls  into  a  monotone,  or,  at  all 
events,  fails  in  giving  the  words  their  due  modulation.  For  boys, 
therefore,  a  permanent  passage  is  generally  most  easily  selected  from 
serious  poetry,  where  no  great  height  or  depth  of  passion  is  touched, 
and  where  an  even  modulation  is  not  out  of  place,  as  in  Milton's  Crea- 
tumy  or  the  104th  Psalm  in  prose,  or  the  107th. 

A  good  deal  could  be  done  (it  is  true)  for  elocution  if  you  could 
'Secure  that  the  child  should  never  hear  bad  reading  or  elocution. 
Still,  with  some  children,  anything  like  acting  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility ;  they  shrink  from  it  with  a  dislike  which,  being  often  associated 
"with  a  just  reserve,  strength  of  character,  and  self-respect,  deserves 
itself  to  be  respected.  Therefore,  while  requiring  clearness  and 
encouraging  spirit,  a  teacher  ought  not  to  expect  all  children  to  show 
much  elocutionary  execution.  But  distinctness,  at  all  events,  may  be 
enforced ;  and  for  this  reason  the  pupil,  when  reciting,  ought  to  stand 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  teacher. 

63.      FREKCH. 

1.  French  should  be  begun  between  the  age  of  six  and  seven,  and, 
in  any  case,  before  Latin ;  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  French,  because 
French  can  be  better  taught  at  home  than  at  school;  but  partly,  also, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Latin,  because,  by  beginning  with  French,  a 
spoken  language,  the  pupil  acquires  a  sense  of  the  utility  of  linguistic 
^udy  generally,  and  is  more  likely  to  approach  Latin,  not  as  being  a 
'mere  collection  of  Vocabularies,  Declensions,  and  Conjugations,  but  ^ 
a  language,  if  net  to  be  spoken,  at  least  to  be  read  and  used. 
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-2,  The  -first  lessons  in  French  should  be  oral.  If  a  child  begins 
with  book-lessons,  he  is  almost  sure  to  trust  for  his  pronunciation  more 
to  the  book  than  to  the  teacher,  and  so  he  begins  at  once  to  pronounce 
Imdly.  But  if  he  learns  his  first  iPrench  words  <m2^  /ram  his-tMcher^s 
iipSy  he  cannot  (at  least  as  the  result  of  reading)  pronounce  the  z  ijt 
'^  deux,*' or  the  s  in  **  nous"  before  a  consonant,  or  leave  thevi  out 
j)efore  a  vowel,  for  he  does  not  know  that  the  z  and  the  s  aie  there. 
Por  some  time  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  Ileason. 
Phrases,  not  separate  words,  should  be  taught,  and  no  ezplanatioa 
iihould  be  given  of  grammatical  structure.  In  the  course  of  these  sen- 
tences, the  pupil  must  be  told  that  among  intimate  friends  in  Franoe 
^*  thou"  is  used  instead  of  ^*  you,"  so  that  the  teacher  may  fzeelj  intrt^- 
duce  the  forms  of  Verbs  in  the  second  pecson  singular. 

8.  These  early  phrases  and  short  sentences  should  \>e  s^nh  as  to 
require  a  frequent  repetition  of  t|ie  more  common  forms  of  the  verl^ 
'^ avoir"  and  '*4tre";  and  when  the  pufHl  is  fAwiiTAr  "^ith  a  great 
number  of  these,  he  may  be  caUed  on  to  construct  out  of  his  pi^ore  the 
Present  Tense  of  "  avoir."  Then  for  the  first  time  he  may  be  told  to 
write  down  these  forms,  and  to  note  how  greatly  the  pronunciation,  to 
which  he  is  now  accustomed,  differs  from  that  which  would  a{^ar  to 
be  pronunciation  to  cm  English  boy  reading  French  words  withovt 
guidance ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  some  rales  of  pronunciaition  m^ 
be  given  to  him.- 

4.  The  pronimciation  of  the  French  u  and  of  some  of  Hhe  rnasal 
sounds  will  always  present  difficulties  to  English  boys;  but  .mott 
might  be  done  than  is  done  at  present  to  prevent  boys  from  infcrodufr 
ing  English  accent  into  French. 

'*  I  remember,"  says  Preceptor,  <* being  told,  as  a  child,  thailjdioi^ 
not  be  able  to  read  French  correctiy  till  I  could  repeat  ^le  malji^e 
imaginaire  "  without  laying  the  slightest  accent  on  any  syllable,  -m 
though  it  were  '  le-ma-lad*im-ag-in-aire ' ;  and  for  practical  paiposM 
this  precept  is  very  useful,  as  an  antidote  against  the  ordinary  pronui^ 
elation,  ^le  miilaid,  or  mirlani  im4ginaire."' 

But  when  teachers  try  to  put  this  rule  in  practice-— say  in -the  vepeH- 
tion  of  a  Fable  of  La  Fontaine — they  will  find  it  not  so  «Bsy  asit 
seems.  For  whereas  Englishmen  use  much  accent,  but  little,  modula- 
tion, Frenchmen  compensate  for  their  almost  complete  absence  cf 
accent  by  an  abundant  modulation,  which  would  sound  to  Iffnglinh 
boys  '*sing-songy"  and  absurd.  It  follows  that  when  English  hoyB 
read  La  Fontaine  without  accent  and  without  modtdaitkmy  the  .effect  is 
flat  in  the  extreme ;  and  teachers  who  may  succeed  in  repressing  Eo^ 
iish  aceent  wiQ  mostly  tail  in  incnloatingy  or  never  try  to  inonloatfi, 


However,  What  cannot  be  done  in  a  dass,  whero  boys  are  deteraod-bgr 
the  fear  of  *' making  themselviee  lidiculous "  befoire  their  school'^fal*- 
lows,  may  be  d63e;mueh  more  easily  with  two  or  three  private  .pi^fla; 
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and  one  reason  for  the  early  commencement  of  French  is  that  a  founda- 
tion of  good  pronunciation  can  be  much  more  easily  laid  at  home  than 
at  school. 

5.  The  French  names  of  Past  Tenses  given  in  most  text-books  are 
inconsistent  with  the  terminology  which  the  pupils  will  afterwards 
learn  in  Latin  and  English.  In  English  the  pupil  is  told  that  ^^  I  have 
spoken"  is  the  Complete  Present  (or  Perfect),  and  that  "I  spoke"  is 
the  Indefinite  or  Simple  Past;  but  in  French  **  j'ai  parl€*'  is  called  the 
"Preterite  Indefinite,"  and  **  je  parlai"  the  "Preterite  Definite." 

If  the  names  of  the  French  Tenses  are  retained,  it  seems  best  to 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  them ;  for  though  they  can  be  explained, 
the  nomenclature  proceeds  on  less  intelligible  and  symmetrical  princi- 
ples than  those  which  regulate  the  names  of  the  English  Tenses. 

In  settling  questions  about  Tenses  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  trou- 
ble the  pupils  with  the  technical  names  of  the  Tenses.  For  their 
knowledge  of  the  Tense  can  often  be  tested  by  asking  them  to  ^'^trans- 
late into  French  I  have  spoken,  he  will  speak,  you  were  speaking,"  etc. 

63.      LATIN. 

1.  When  to  l>egin  Latin. — With  a  quick  boy,  Latin  may  be  begun  at 
the  age  of  six-and-a-half  or  seven ;  but  if  a  boy  is  in  the  country  and 
amid  circumstances  which  give  him  abundant  opportunities  for  healthy 
exercise  and  amusementr  it  would  probably  be  better  to  delay  the 
study  till  ten.  In  towns,  it  is  difi^cult  to  know  how  to  fill  a  young 
boy's  time  without  Latin.  At  seven  years  of  age,  he  is  not  old  enough 
to  study  history  with  any  advantage ;  geography  and  chemistry,  if 
imparted  to  him  so  young,  will  not  be  found  to  remain  in  him ;  and 
Arithmetic,  French,  and  English  are  hardly  sufiicient  to  occupy  his 
time.  If  opportunity  allows,  he  might  be  taught  something  of  botany 
and  music ;  but  where  a  boy  of  seven  is  healthy,  lively,  and  interested 
in  his  studies,  and  is  making  sufiicient  progress  in  French  and  Arith- 
metic with  two  hours  of  work  a  day,  it  seems  not  premature  to  let  him 
add  a  daily  half-hour  of  Latin.  After  a  week  or  two,  a  half-hour  may 
be  taken  from  French  and  given  to  Latin,  so  that  he  may  be  inspirited 
in  his  new  study  by  the  sense  Of  rapid  progress. 

2.  The  ^*  Double  Bystem,^^ — ^Undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  teach 
Latin  is  to  enable  the  pupil,  in  his  very  first  lesson,  to  utilize  his 
knowledge  so  as  to  turn  English  into  Latin,  as  well  as  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish. 

"  As  a  boy,"  says  Preceptor,  "  I  had  the  experience  of  being  trained 
for  a  time  on  what  used  to  be  called  'the  Hamiltonian  system,'  and 
then  on  the  old  Grammar  system,  which  taught  a  great  mass  of  Acci- 
dence and  Syntax  before  giving  the  pupil  any  opportunity  of  utilizing 
his  knowledge ;  and  as  a  teacher  I  taught  Latin  (for  about  ten  years) 
on  what  is  called  '  the  Crude  Form  system ' ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
none  of  these  work  so  well  as  the  'Double  System,'  which  makes  the 
pupil  <  give  out '  as  fast  as  he  '  takes  in.' " 
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8.  Ambiguous  Exercises, — So  far,  then,  Latin  is  to  be  taught  like 
French,  but  it  is  also  to  be  taught  differently.  For  whereas  the  object 
of  learning  French  is  (mainly)  to  be  able  to  speak  and  understand  the 
language  and  literature,  the  object  of  learning  Latin  is  (mainly)  to 
strengthen  the  Reason  and  Judgment.  Hence,  whereas  we  began  by 
teaching  French  without  any  appeal  to  Reason,  in  Latin  the  Reason 
must  be  called  into  play  from  the  first. 

Few  text-books  sufficiently  recognize  the  necessity  of  early  exer- 
cises which  shall  compel  the  pupil /r&m  the  heginning  to  use  Beascm;  but 
they  can  be  easily  composed  by  the  teacher  himself.  They  may  be 
called  **  Ambiguous  Exercises,'^  and  can  be  employed  in  the  Tery  first 
lesson.  For  when  the  pupil  has  learned  by  heart  **  Insula  "  or  *'  Dom- 
inu8,"he  should  be  at  once  required  to  translate  into  English,  "insu- 
la," "domino,"  **insulis,"  etc.,  having  been  forewarned  that  "wher- 
ever Latin  words  are  susceptible  of  two  or  more  renderings,  two  or 
more  must  be  given." 

4.  TJie  Cases, — The  force  and  use  of  the  Cases  should  be  explained 
as  soon  as  they  are  introduced  to  the  pupiPs  notice. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  Cases,  e.g.  Accusative,  are  so  inherently 
absurd  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  these.  The  teacher 
should  simply  content  himself  with  explaining  their  use. 

But  it  may  be  at  once  pointed  out  that  the  Ablative,  "besides 
always  expressing  (1)  the  instrumeTU  by  or  with  which  an  action  is  per- 
formed, also  sometimes  expresses  (3)  separation,  motion  from^  or  ahLaf 
fu>n,"  and  this  should  be  illustrated  at  once  by  an  example:  The 
^j^oman  frees  the  daughter  from  hlame;  Femln&  Hllam  culpa  llbSrat. 

By  this  means  the  boy  is  warned  from  the  first  that  when  you  say  hy 
or  with  in  connection  with  the  Ablative  Case,  you  do  not  use  by  in  the 
sense  of  near^  nor  with  in  the  sense  of  along  with^  and  thus  he  is  enabled 
to  avoid  much  unnecessary  confusion  and  bewilderment  caused  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  learning  the  Cases  without  explanation  of  their 
force. 

The  early  introduction  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  Ablative  ena- 
bles the  teacher  to  introduce,  in  the  very  first  week  of  learning  Latin, 
such  an  ambiguous  sentence  as  "Nautae  dextr&  feminam  vl51entl& 
libSrat,"  which  may  be  rendered,  "The  sailor^s  right  hand  liberates 
the  woman" — either  "by  violence"*  or  "from  violence,"  so  as  to 
oblige  the  pupil  at  an  early  stage  to  realize  the  necessity  of  pondering 
and  judging  before  he  decides  on  the  meaning. 

5.  TJie  Diecouragement  of  Guessing, — The  exercises,  and  especially 
those  from  Latin,  into  English,  should  not  be  so  easy  as  to  be  construed 
without  thought.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  Latin  to 

>  The  qneetlon  whether  *'  vJR^lentXa  ^*  (a  particalarly  useful  word  in  early  exercises) 
would  be  ased  in  Classical  Latin  to  represent  "  by  violence  ^^  in  precisely  snch  a  sentence 
as  this  is  a  refinement  that  need  not  trouble  ns  at  this  stage;  yet  the  teacher  will  do  well, 
«Tea  at  the  ontset,  to  avoid  any  glaring  violations  of  the  best  Latin  usage. 
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force  the  pupS  at  the  comxiieiicemeitt  of  the  stady  to  dittrud  any  infer- 
ences OMtothe  meaning  of  a  Latm  eenienee  demed  from  the  order  of  the 
words. 

"For  a  very  long  time,"  wntes  Preceptor,  "pn  the  course  of  a 
weekly  entrance  examination  of  a  most  elementary  kind)  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  asking  those  boys  who  profess  to  have  learned  Latin — 
almost  all  of  whom  are  over  thirteen  years  of  i^,  and  have  learned 
Latin  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years — to  construe  the  sentence, 
'Oppida  mi^a  boni  agricoke  habent,'  and  not  one  in  five  has  been 
able  to  construe  these  few  simple  words  correctly.  Such  a  translation 
as,  'They  have  the  great  towns  of  the  good  husbandmen,'  would  have 
been  treated  as  satisfactory,  because  logical ;  but  almost  aU  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  regarding  *oppida*  as  nominative 
'because  it  comes  first,'  and  they  have  then  rushed  to  the  conclusion, 
in  despite  of  Cases  and  Grammar,  that  the  meaning  must  be  '  Great 
towns  have  good  husbandmen.'" 

This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  setting  boys  too  easy  exercises  at 
first — exercises  in  which  the  paucity  and  order  of  the  words,  combined 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  idioms,  encourage  a  boy  to  jump  at  the 
meaning  without  troubling  himself  to  think.  The  method  is  intended 
kindly ;  the  teachers  wish  not  to  discourage  the  boys  at  the  Start  by 
too  difficult  tasks.  But  it  is  not  real  kindness.  The  kinder  plan 
would  be  to  discourage  jumping  at  once,  not  only  by  giving  each  boy 
a  light  and  portable  ladder,  but  also  by  making  the  wall  so  high  that 
jumping  shall  either  not  be  attempted,  or  shall  restdt  in  an  inevitable 
and  retributary  fall. 

6.  Heaeons  for  Rules. — Since  Latin  is  to  be  taught  by  an  appeal 
rather  to  Reason  than  to  Memory,  the  reasons  for  all  rules  should  b6 
given,  so  far  as  is  possible. 

Some  rules — such  as  the  rule  which  fordids  the  use  of  "neminis* 
and  *^  nemine,"  and  many  of  the  rules  and  exceptions  relating  to  gen- 
ders—cannot be  explained,  and  must  be  simply  learned  by  heart.  But 
many  others  can  be,  and  should  be,  explained ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
rule  of  Sequence  of  Tenses — ^which  is  sorely  perplexing  to  those  boys 
who  have  failed  to  grasp  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Latin 
Tenses — can  be  made  so  easy  and  intelligible  by  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  force  of  the  English  "Complete  Present,"  and  of  the  wider  use  of 
the  Latin  so-called  Perfect,  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty  to  with- 
hold the  explanation. 

7.  Becapitulation. — ^The  pupil  should  learn  to  turn  his  English  Exer^ 
cises  into  Latin  not  only  in  writing,  but  also  orally  and  fluently. 

A  good  First  Latin  Book  ought  to  contain  so  much  that  the  teacher 
should  be  able  with  advantage  to  make  the  pupil  repeat  the  old  exer- 
cises again  and  again,  each  time  improving  in  fluency.  It  should  also 
have  appended  a  copious  store  of  recapitulatory  exercises,  to  test  those 
too  mechanical  boys  who  succeed  pretty  well  when  they  are  "doing* 
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one  particular  Ride,  but  fail  whea  tbey  ara  set  to  work  in  broadev- 
fields.  The  object  should  not  bo  to  coyer  a  great  deal  of  ground  and 
to  get  through  the  book,  a^  soon  as  possible,  but  to  get  a  firm  grasp  of 
first  principles,  and  to  combine  accuracy  with  the  habit  of  thinkiog. 
JSfati  muiUay  ud  muUum  should  be  the  motto,  and  the  exercises  may 
Kery  well  sufiice  for  two  years,  and  may  be  continued  into  the  stage 
when  the  pupil  has  begun  to  construe  some  author. 

S.  Aim  at  the  J^ure. — Yet,  while  acouracy  should  be  rated  very 
high,  pei^ect  and  maohine^Hke  accuracy  should  not  be  exacted  at  the 
cost  of  real  progress  and  interest. 

The  teacher  should  remember,  when  he  finds  a  boy,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  making  an  occasional  mistake  about  a  gender,  that 
this  boy  will  continue  Latin,  probably,  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  and, 
in  many  cases,  till  nineteen,  or  longer.  Five  or  seven  years  of  future 
practice  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  teacher 
considers  the  object  he  wishes  to  attain  and  the  means  of  attainiog  it. 
We  are  to  work  for  the  future,  not  for  the  present.  The  race  is  to  be  a 
long  one;  and  we  are  to  set  our  minds  not  on  getting  over  the  fiist 
hundred  yards  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  on  reaching  a  goal  that  lies  a 
long  way  off,  the  attainment  of  which  will  require  sustained  interest  aa 
well  as  steady  labor.  A  mistake  about  gender  is  not  so  serious  a  fault 
as  a  mistake  of  judgment  It  concerns  not  the  Reason,  but  the 
Memory.  If  these  mistakes  do  not  gradually  disappear,  we  may  natu- 
rally suspect  that  the  pupil  is  either  singularly  deficient  in  memory,  or 
is  not  giving  his  mind  to  the  work;  and,  in  that  case,  some  special 
drill  or  animadversion  may  be  needed.  But  if  progress  in  accuracy  is 
perceptible,  we  need  not  be  uneasy  because  it  is  not  instantaneous.  A 
year  or  two  more  may  perfect  *^  the  Genders." 

9.  LaHn  Poetry, — Latin  IJlegiac  verse  is  so  much  simpler  in  its  con- 
struction than  Latin  Prose,  that  it  is  probably  advisable  to  introduce 
children  to  Ovid  as  their  first  Author. 

But,  if  this  is  to  be  done,  some  little  preparation  is  required,  to 
teach  them  a  few  of  the  differences  between  the  thought  and  language 
of  poetry  and  prose.  The  best  plan  is  to  construe  twenty  lines  aloud 
with  them,  pointing  out  these  differences,  as  you  meet  examples  of 
them;  showing,  for  example,  the  terseness  of  verse,  its  aversion  to 
adverbs,  to  conjunctions,  to  pronouns,  and  the  means  by  which  it  dis* 
penses  with  these  parts  of  speech,  thence  proceeding  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  poetry,  its  use  of  epithets,  and  of  what  are  called  ^^  figures  of 
f^ech,"  its  love  of  inversions  and  varieties,  and  the  like.  How  much 
of  this  preliminary  teaching  should  be  given  must  depend  upon  the 
age  and  disposition  of  the  pupils. 

On  this  point  Preceptor^s  experiences  may  be  of  use.  *^  When  I  was 
a  boy,"  he  says,  **I  remember  spending  more  than  ten  minutes  over 
'  Arma  virumque  oano,'  because  I  had  never  found  ^  cano,'  in  my  expe- 
rience of  prose  exercises,  used  to  mean  <  sing  of/  and  my  poor  diction- 
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ary  of  those  days  happened  not  to  give  this  meaning.  My  teacher,  by  way 
of  meeting  my  difficulties,  quoted,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  from  Dryden, 
'Anns  and  the  man  I  sing,^  and  asked  me  what  was  the  difficulty  in 
this?  To  which  I  responded,  with  aU  the  conceit  of  boyhood  and 
ignorance,  'It  is  not  English.  Tou  can  say,  '^I  sing  a  song,^^ but  you 
cannot  say,  ^'I  sing  arms.'**  Although  my  answer  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  indefensible,  and,  in  spirit,  priggish,  it  expressed  the  truth,  so 
far  as  my  experience  went.  I  had  never  read  Dryden^s  '  Arms  and  the 
man  I  sing,*  nor  Cowper^s  'I  sing  the  sofa*;  and  I  still  think  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me,  if  my  teacher  could  have  taken  me 
with  him,  step  by  step,  on  my  first  excursion  into  poetic  realms, 
thereby  saving  me  much  fruitless  wandering  and  many  painful  experi- 
ences of  the  brambles  of  metaphor,  the  quagmires  of  hyperbole,  and 
the  intricacies  of  poetic  diction.*' 

Preceptor  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  an  introductory  lesson 
of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  most  pupils.  No  doubt,  we 
must  avoid  telling  boys  too  much,  and  leaving  them  too  little  to  find 
out  for  themselves.  We  are  not  to  keep  children  always  in  leading- 
strings,  making  them  helpless  and  dependent  on  the  teacher.  But 
this  mischief  could  hardly  result  from  one  or  two  such  introductory 
lessons  as  have  been  described  above.  And  they  might,  in  many 
cases,  set  a  too  literal  boy  on  the  right  lines  of  thought,  releasing  him 
from  clouds  of  perplexity,  and  enabling  him  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  as 
beauties  many  things  that  ordinary  boys  are  apt  to  consider  as  hateful 
pitfalls  spitefully  inserted  in  their  works  by  the  great  classical  authors 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  English  boys  to  grief. 

10.  CcBaariB  a  somewhat  difficult  author;  and  short  extracts  from 
Phaderus,  Livy,  and  even  Cicero,  may  well  be  used  first.  But  the 
subject-matter  of  Caesar,  his  freedom  from  allusions,  hiS  pedestrian, 
matter-of-fact  style,  the  limited  compass  of  his  history  and  range  of 
his  thoughts,  all  combine  to  make  him  a  better  author  for  young  boys 
(to  be  studied  in  an  entire  book)  than  Livy  or  Cicero,  or  (with  defer- 
ence to  those  who  differ)  than  Nepos.  In  any  case,  when  the  teacher 
comes  to  Cs&sar,  he  may  do  much  that  is  not  done  at  present  to  make 
that  author  easier.  And  here,  as  Ccesar  is  largely  read  by  beginners, 
and  as  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  afford  practical  suggestions  to 
teachers,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  presenting  some  rather  detailed 
remarks  by  Preceptor  as  to  the  method  by  which  a  book  of  Caesar  may 
be  made  at  once  more  instructive  and  more  easy  than  it  is  at  present. 

**  Select,"  he  says,  "from  the  book  to  be  studied,  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  long  sentences,  exhibiting  most  promi- 
nently the  ordinary  complications  that  perplex  boys — abundant  con- 
junctions, the  idioms  of  Oratio  Obliqua,  sentences  subordinate  to 
others  which  are  themselves  in  turn  subordinate,  ambiguous  pronouns, 
and  the  like.  Bo  not  show  these  sentences  to  your  pupils  as  yet ;  but 
take  theni  to  pieces,  and  show  them  the  pieces  separately.     Then,  by 
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degrees,  put  the  pieces  together,  and  make  the  boys  help  you  in  build- 
ing up  the  complete  sentence.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  com- 
plicated passage: 

*^ 'Interim  legatis  tribunisque  militum  convocatis,  et  quae  ex  Vol- 
useno  cognosset,  et  quae  fieri  vellet,  ostendit ;  monuitque — ^ut  rei  mili- 
taris  ratio,  maxime  ut  maritimae  res  postularent,  ut  quae  celerem  atque 
instabilem  motmn  haberent — ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  omnes  res  ab  iis 
administrarentur. ' 

*'  Beginning  with  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  you  write  down  on 
the  blackboard  in  English,  and  make  the  pupils  turn  into  Latin. 

A,  1. — This  (news)  he  had  ascertained  from  Yolusenus,  and  these 
(orders)  he  wished  to  be  executed. 

Haec  ex  Yoluseno  cognoverat  et  haec  fieri  voluit. 

^^  Then,  pointing  out  that  '  et '  means  *  both,'  as  well  as  '  and,'  and 
that  the  Indicatives  in  A.  1  will  be  changed  into  Subjunctives  when 
the  sentence  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  new  Verb,  in  the  construction 
of  a  dependent  question,  you  bid  them  translate : 

A.  2. — He  showed  them  both  what  (news)  he  had  ascertained  from 
Yolusenus,  and  also  what  (orders)  he  wished  to  be  executed. 

Et  quae  ex  Yoluseno  cognosset  et  quae  fieri  vellet  ostendit. 

'^  To  this  we  wish  to  prefix  the  statement  that — 

A,  3. — ^Meanwhile  he  called  together  the  lieutenant-generals  and 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Interim  legates  tribunosque  militum  convocavit. 

''This  we  shall  do  by  turning  the  Yerb  in  il.  8  into  an  Ablative 
Absolute,  although  the  English  will  remain  unchanged :  • 

A.  4. — ^Meanwhile  he  called  together arid  showed  them  both 

executed. 

Interim,   legatis   tribunisque    militum   convocatis,  et    quae 

ostendit. 

''Here  be  careful  to  point  out  that  the  italicized  'and'  in  English 
does  not  represent  the  first '  et '  in  the  Latin ;  the  '  and '  represents  tJis 
Ablative  Absolute;  the  word  'both '  represents  the  first  *et.' 

"  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  being  now  completed,  we  proceed  to 
the  second  part,  and  bid  the  pupils  turn  into  Latin : 

B.  1. — Every  order  was  obeyed  by  them  as  soon  as  given.  ("Here 
we  must  tell  them  that  the  Latin  idiom  is  '  administrare  rem  ad  nutum 
et  ad  tempus,'  i.e.  to  perform  a  service  at  the  nod  (of  the  commander) 
and  at  the  moment  of  the  command.) 

"  This  is  accordingly  rendered: 

B.  1. — Omnes  res  ab  iis  ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  administratae  sunt. 
"Next: 

B,  3. — He  warned  them  to  obey  every  order  (or.  that  every  order 
should  be  obeyed  by  them)  as  soon  as  given. 
Monuit  ut  omnes  res  ab  iis  ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  administrarentur. 
" To  this  we  will  now  add  the  reawn  for  the  order,  and  say  that: 
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B.  3. — IGlitory  operations  (lit,  the  method  of  military  action)  (aa^ 
especially  operations  by  sea  require  this. 

Id  rei  militaris  ratio,  nuudme  id  maritimae  res  postulant. 

**  Bnt  to  this  statement  about  *  operatiiMis  by  sea*^  we  wish  to  append 
our  reason  why  the  statement  '  specially '  applies  to  them,  via. : 

B.  4 — Their  moremoits  are  <|uiek  and  unoertain  (fiU  they  haTa  a 
motion  quick  and  uncertain). 

Celerem  atque  instabilem  motum  habent. 

'*  Appending  £.  4  to  J9.  8,  we  might  insert  the  conjunction  *  quia,* 
because;  but  we  prefer  the  idiomatic  *  ut  quae,'  *  aa  being  such  as ' : 

B.  5. — ^Military  operations,  especially  operations  by  sea^  require  tiiis, 
because  their  movements  are  quick  and  uncertain. 

Id  rei  militaris  ratio,  maxime  id  maritime  res  postulant,  ut  quae 
eelerem  atque  instabilem  motum  habeaat. 

'*The  next  question  is,  Where  shall  we  insert  this  < reason'  for  the 
warning  to  obey  orders  at  once.  We  might  have  added  it  at  the  end : 
'Monuit  ut  administrarentui^— quia  id  rei  militaris— haberent.'  But 
we  prefer  (1)  to  insert  it  in  a  parenthesis,  in  order  to  leave  the  warn- 
ing itself  to  occupy  an  emphatic  place  at  the  end;  and  (2)  we  wiil 
insert  it  not  as  a  reason  given  by  im,  but  as  a  reason  given  by  the 
speaker  and  €u  part  of  Ait  wordiy  striking  out  'id,'  and  substituting  the 
conjunction  '  ut,'  «  or  rince, 

B.  6. — He  warned  them — ^as  was  required  by  all  military  operation^ 
and  more  especially  by  naval  operations,  in  which  the  movements 
were  swift  and  uncertain — ^that  every  order  must  be  executed  by  them 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

Monuit — ut  rei  militaris  ratio,  maxime  ut  rea  maritimaa  poetularent, 
ut  quae  celerem  atque  instabilem  motum  haberent — (ut)  ad  nutum  et 
ad  tempus  omnes  res  ab  iis  administrarentur. 

''We  merely  add  that  the  'ut' before  'ad  nutum,' which  should 
regularly  follow  'monuit,'  may  be  somewhat  irregularly  dropped,  the 
verb  '  administrarentur '  remaining  in  the  Subjunctive  as  expressing  a 
command  in  Oratio  ObliqiuL  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  connect 
A  and  B,  by  adding  '  que '  to  '  monuit ' :  '  Interim  .  .  .  ostendit, 
monuitque— administrarentur ' ;  and  the  sentence  is  now  complete." 

If  boys  were  thus  practiced  in  building  up  sentences  by  adding  (in 
the  different  shapes  employed  by  the  best  Authors)  causes,  circum- 
stances, obstacles,  qualifications,  amplifications,  and  the  like,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  synthetic  process  would  be  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  analytic  process  now  commonly  in  use,  and  that  our  pupils  would 
thus  learn  to  write  Latin  Prose  more  easily,  aa  well  as  to  construe 
more  intelligently. 

11.  VirgU  is  a  difl&cult  author  even  for  men,  and  still  more  for 
boys.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  advisable  to  teach  Virgil  to  boys, 
because  it  is  so  much  better  worth  studying  and  remembering  than  the 
easier  poetry  of  Ovid. 
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'  The  Sdogues  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  all  boys;  and  the  GeergicB  are 
less  interesting  to  most  boys  than  the  JBriM,  As  a  preparation  for 
the  .^hiM  the  pnpil  should  read  Dryden's  translation  or  Mr.  Church's 
Sterie^from  Virgil^  so  that  he  may  gain  some  notion  of  the  plot;  The 
teacher  should  then  take  two  or  three  lessons,  of  not  less  than  twenty  • 
lines  eaeh,  aloud  with  his  pupils,  ascertaining  their  difficulties  and 
meeting  them  as  they  arise,  and  gradually  familiarizing  them  with 
Yirgirs  peculiarities  of  style. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  has  mastered  the  construing  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  lines,  he  should  commit  them  to  memory;  and  the  construing 
must  then  be  carefully  revised.  Very  soon  the  pupil  will  be  able  to 
prepare  Juis  lesson  with  little  help;  but  for  some  time  to  come  it  will 
be  well  that  the  teacher,  in  setting  the  next  lesson,  should  ask  a  few 
questions  and  give  a  hint  or  two  bearing  upon  the  difficulties  of  the 
morrow. 

The  repetition  by  heart  should  be  continued  throughout  the  book; 
and,  if  the  pupil  has  a  good  memory,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  make 
him  not  only  read  the  whole  of  Dryden's  JBneid^  but  also  commit  to 
memory  Dryden's  rersion  of  that  particular  book  which  is  under  study. 
Thus  the  pupiPs  English  vocabulary  will  be  amplified,  his  g^rasp  of 
English  idiom  will  be  strengthened  (and  there  is  no  better  author  than 
Dryden  as  a  corrective  for  boys,  at  the  age  when  they  are  liable  to  be 
first  infected  by  the  Graecisms,  archaisms,  and  other  affectations  now 
prevalent  in  modem  English  poetry) ;  and  he  will  not  only  be  able  to 
construe  with  much  more  force  and  spirit,  but  also  to  enjoy  much 
more  the  literary  beauty  of  Virgil. 

13.  Sepetition. — As  to  repetition,  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  of  course, 
that  a  child  should  learn  by  heart  all  the  Virgil  that  he  construes ;  but, 
if  he  has  a  good  memory,  it  will  be  well  that  he  should  learn  one 
book,  which  should  be  constantly  referred  to,  and  constantly  revised 
for  two  or  three  years.  Then  he  may  leam  another  in  the  same  way. 
About  two  books  of  Virgil  are  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  expected  to 
be  always  kept  up  by  a  boy  of  good  memory.  The  Second  and  the 
Sixth  are,  in  the  Author^s  judgment,  best  worthy  of  this  close  study 
and  permanent  retention. 

The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  learning  of  other  repeti- 
tion lessons  in  Latin,  and  also  in  other  languages.  Not  much  ia 
gained  by  the  repetition  of  a  vast  number  of  new  passages  which  the 
pupil  knows  he  need  not  recall,  or,  at  all  events,  need  only  recall  for 
some  forthcoming  examination.  But  let  him  understand  that,  what* 
<  ever  he  learns,  he  will  have  to  repeat  years  hence,  and  will  enjoy  and 
repeat  with  pleasure  tens  of  years  hence,  and  he  will  then  insensibly 
adapt  the  effort  of  memory  to  these  requirements. 

Boys  have  a  power  of  carrying  a  great  mass  in  their  memories  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  shaking  it  all  off,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its 
existence ;  and,  if  they  leam  in  this  spirit,  their  power  of  forgetting  is 
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truly  marvelous.  We  must,  therefore,  without  overstraining  them,  or 
giving  them  too  much  to  learn,  make  them  clearly  see  from  the  first 
that  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  they  must  approach  repetition.  For 
this  purpose  (1)  we  must  choose  only  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the 
literature ;  (2)  we  must  give  abundant  time  for  hearing  frequent  revi- 
sions; (3)  we  must  encourage  the  repetition  of  it,  not  as  '*  lines,  *^  but  as 
poetry,  with  force  and  grace ;  (4)  we  must  hold  out  as  a  reward  for 
successful  industry,  that  when  a  certain  portion  is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered no  more  will  be  required  during  the  whole  of  the  term  except 
the  revision  of  what  has  been  learned. 

13.  PronuncuUian, — As  regards  pronunciation,  something  will  depend 
upon  the  school  for  which  the  pupil  is  being  prepared,  and  on,the  ver- 
satility of  the  pupil. 

The  syllabus  issued  by  the  Professors  of  Latin  at  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  at  the  request  of  the  Head  Masters  of  Schools 
sets  forth  a  scheme  of  pronunciation  now  published  in  many  First 
Latin  Books,  and  used  in  the  highest  forms  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
Public  Schools,  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  the  High  Schools  for 
girls.  But  in  the  lower  forms  of  Public  Schools  this  pronunciation  is 
not  yet  used,  or  only  in  a  very  feyr  instances. 

The  teacher  must  therefore  choose  between  the  advantage  of  a 
method  of  pronunciation  which  is  recommended  by  the  best  authori- 
ties as  at  least  approximately  correct,  and  which  rapidly  communicates 
to  the  pupil  the  *^  quantities  "  of  the  syllables,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possible  inconvenience  to  the  pupils  in  being  compelled  to  change 
their  pronunciation  when  they  pass  from  the  tutor  to  the  school. 

But  for  the  hesitation  of  one  or  two  Head  Masters  this  system  would 
probably  be  now  in  use  among  all  the  classical  schools;  and  the  next 
wave  of  reform  in  matters  educational  is  likely  to  re-introduce  it  with 
general  acceptance ;  biit  for  the  present  it  must  be  considered  an  open 
question.  The  Author^s  experience,  however,  has  been  that  pupils 
taught  on  the  new  system  can,  without  any  difficulty  worth  mention- 
ing, adopt  the  old  when  needed,  while  retaining  much  advantage 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  new. 

Of  course,  in  quoting  familiar  Latin  proverbs  and  phrases  that  are, 
as  it  were,  AngUcised,  the  English  pronunciation  would  naturally  be 
adopted. 

54.      GBOGKAPHY. 

The  object  of  teaching  a  child  geography  is,  firstly,  to  give  him 
information  about  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  globe,  but  secondly 
(which  is  the  more  important  object  of  the  two)  to  implant  in  him  a 
habit  of  seeking,  and  a  faculty  in  acquiring,  further  information  on 
these  points  for  himself. 

Geography  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  (1)  Descriptive  and  Phy- 
sical ;  (2)  Histoiical  and  Commercial, 
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'  The  fonner  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  their  causes,  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  physical  features  and  climate  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth;  the  latter  deals  with  the  earth  as  peopled  and  modi- 
fied by  man,  the  demarcation  of  countries,  cities,  populations,  and 
exchangeable  products.  So  far  as  it  deals  with  physical  causes,  geog- 
raphy trains  the  reason ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  descriptive,  it  creates  inter- 
est in  the  v^ety,  and  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Again, 
historical  geography  supplies  information  without  which  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  history ;  and  commercial  geography  shows  us  how  the 
different  countries  of  the  earth  are  connected  together  by  the  natural 
exchange  of  their  several  products. 

It  is  evident  that,  until  a  boy  is  fairly  advanced  in  history,  historical 
geography  cannot  be  taught  except  in  outline ;  or,  if  taught  in  detail, 
cannot  be  easily  recollected  for  want  of  the  necessary  associations  with 
historical  facts ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  details  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy, for  a  boy  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  different  countries,  will  be  dull  and  difficult  to  remember. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  overload  the 
young  memory  with  lists  of  statements  about  populations,  commercial 
products,  minute  details  of  boundaries,  lengths  of  rivers,  heights  of 
mountains,  and  the  like,  until  the  mind,  by  familiarity  with  history 
and  the  facts  of  commerce,  is  made  duly  receptive  of  such  teaching. 
The  teacher  of  geography  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  teaching 
any  fact  that  is  not  (somewhat  obviously)  worth  remembering;  other- 
wise, it  mtfy  be  taught,  but  will  not  be  permanently  remembered. 
And  as  historical  and  commercial  geography  do  not  appeal  to  the  rea- 
son, but  to  the  memory,  the  facts  which  they  teach  are  of  no  use  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rational  faculty ;  and,  unless  they  can  be  remembered, 
it  is  better  that  they  should  not  be  taught  at  all. 

The  following  detailed  rules  spring  from  the  above  general  consid- 
erations. 

1.  Begin  early  by  stimulating  the  child^s  imagination  with  pictures 
of  Tropical  and  Arctic  regions,  as  different  as  possible  from  our  own 
country,  so  that  the  child  may  realize  something  of  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  world,  and  may  be  curious  to  know  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  its  wonders  and  varieties. 

2.  Teach  him  how  to  make  a  map  of  his  street  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  (or,  if  he  is  very  young,  begin  by  showing  him  how  to 
make  a  plan  of  a  room  or  a  garden).  After  he  has  made  several 
attempts  on  slips  of  paper  of  different  sizes,  show  him  an  enlarged 
ordnance  map  of  the  same  neighborhood,  and  make  him  understand 
how  the  same  place  may  be  represented  by  maps  on  a  different 
"scale." 

8.  Pass  at  once  to  a  map  of  England,  on  which  mark  the  town  and 
county  in  which  the  pupil  lives.    Then  show  him  England  in  a  map  of 
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£oiope.    The  object  of  this  is  to  prepare  him  to  realise  in  some  degree 
the  relative  fiie  of  the  objects  to  which  geography  will  introduce  hioL 

4.  Then  tell  him  that  Eorc^  iteelf  is  bat  one  among  seTcnd  conti- 
nents  that  cotct  the  sorfaoe  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  flat,  but  a  globe. 
And  here  produce  a  small  globe,  which  the  boy  may  take  out  of  its 
fnme  and  handle;  and  help  him  to  recognize  England  i^Km  it. 

5.  By  means  of  a  compass,  show  how  to  determine  the  North  and 
South;  and  pmnt  out  that  the  sun  is  always  South  about  twelve 
o'clock.  Southeast  about  nine  a.  x.,  Southwest  about  tiuee  p.  m.,  etc. 
Encourage  the  child  to  make  for  himself  a  rough  kind  of  sun-dock,  by 
means  of  a  vertical  stick  casting  a  shadow. 

6.  When  the  child  has  thus  arrived  at  the  OMDclusion  that  the  sun 
moves,  point  out  to  him  (using  the  illustration  of  two  raflway  trains) 
that  the  phenomen^m  he  sees  might  be  caused  by  the  earth^s  moving. 

Then,  either  with  the  portaUe  globe  and  a  candle — or  (far  better) 
with  the  aid  of  the  interesting  model  called  a  Tellurium,^  if  one  can  bs 
procured — ^which  exhilnts  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis  and  in  its 
orbit,  round  a  light  representing  the  sun — show  him  the  causes  of  the 
phenomenon  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  and  how  the  earth 
is  but  as  one  of  the  planets  which  he  may  see  by  night  moving  in  the 
beavens. 

7.  Hence  show  that  it  is  day  in  New  Zealand  when  it  is  night  with 
us,  and  that  at  noon  in  New  Zealand  th^  sun  is  in  the  North,  not  in 
the  South. 

8.  Now  leturalng  to  earth,  draw  attention  to  the  natural  features, 
mcHintains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 

Show  the  pupils  how  miniature  riven  are  to  be  seen  in  the  walks  of 
gardens  and  of  paiks,  or  of  hedge*sides,  where  they  may  see  on  a 
small  scale  winding  streams,  cataracts,  lakes,  and  deltas.  Then  show 
them  one  of  the  best  kind  of  raised  maps ;  or,  better  still,  model  a 
mountain  region  for  tbem  yourself  in  clay,*  and  show  how  the  passage 
of  the  water  may  be  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  land.  Hence, 
make  them  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  a  watershed. 

9.  Draw  for  your  pupils,  and  teach  them  to  draw,  the  oourse  of  a 
river  from  the  source  to  the  mouth,  fed  by  tributaries,  showing  them 
that  a  river's  course  always  chooses  the  lowest  ground,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  straight,  like  that  of  a  canal;  and  warn  them  that  a  river  must 
aever  be  represented  (as  some  boys  r^resent  it)  flowii^  up  hilL 

10.  Passing  now  to  the  map  of  Europe,  call  attention  to  ihe  princi- 
pal mountain  ranges,  rivers,  etc,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  some- 
thing of  their  historical  imp<Htance  in  detennining  the  boundaries  of 
nations.    Then  rapidly  tieach  the  names  of  the  different  countries. 

Show,  in  the  case  of  England,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  iUisaa,  hofw  the  existenoe  of  a  lai^  extant  of  sea-coast,  or 


>  To  be  Been  mt  M essn.  Laorie  A  Co.,  PabllBhen,  Putemoster  Row,  Londoo. 
*  This  soggestioii  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Fltch*8  Lietmm  oa  TtaoJUng, 
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its  abMiica,  how  plsiiis  or  moimtfldiiB  iixfltience  the  hiBtory  and  charac- 
ter of  a  people. 

11.  Next  take  the  prhicipal  riven,  and,  maldng  imaginaiy  jonrneyB 
dotm  them,  SMurk  the  principal  cities  on  their  banks,  associating  each 
name  with  some  intelligible  and  interesting  fact  of  history  or  com- 
merce.   Also  point  out  the  commeitnal  importance  of  navigable  rivers. 

12.  Kow,  taking  ship,  make  a  number  of  imaginary  voyages  from 
port  to  port,  naming  the  seas  traversed,  the  islands  and  some  of  the 
points  passed  by,  and  the  straits  passed  through. 

18.  Next  arrange  the  countries  of  Europe,  first,  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, and  second,  in  order  of  population,  pointing  out  how  the  order 
differs  in  the  two  cases. 

It-is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  pupils  should  commit  to  memory  the 
numbers  of  the  populations  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe ;  but  they 
will  find  much  less  difficulty  in  remembering  the  order  in  which  the 
different  countries  stand;  and  then  if  they  can  remember  the  exact 
population  of  two  or  three,  they  will  have  a  fair  notion  of  the  rest. 

14.  After  this,  the  teacher  may  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to 
the  direction  his  lessons  shall  pursue.  But,  for  an  English  boy,  the 
British  Colonies  may  naturally  be  presented  as  the  next  subject  for 
^ndy. 

15.  In  order  to  show  the  pupils  how  to  utilize  and  augment  their 
knowledge  of  Geography,  the  teacher  should  now  take  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  show  them  how  to  follow  the  outline  of 
the  history  rapidly  in  their  maps,  omitting  details;  or  he  mig^t  do  the 
same  thing  more  simply  with  a  brief  life  of  Hannibal. 

16.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  aU  these  lessons  sketched  above,  not  much 
room  is  left  for  Ifie  *'  text-book.'' 

Geography  is  really  a  very  difficult  subject  to  teach,  especially  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  not  trained  to  teach,  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  bhickboard;  and  because  of  its  difficulty,  many 
teachers  prefer  to  trust  entirely  to  the  book,  '^  setting  lessons  "  out  of 
it,  which  are  to  be  '*  repeated  "  to  the  teacher. 

Thus  taught.  Geography  is  of  very  little  value.  The  text-book,  in 
order  to  be  complete,  generally  arranges  all  the  facts  and  objects  of 
one  kind  togot&er,  e.g.  the  capes,  cities,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  Hence  the 
order  of  the  text-book  is  not  the  cider,  of  the  traveler.  But  the  child 
who  is  learning  geography  ought  to  learn  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
same  order  and  with  the  aame  interest  as  though  he  were  traveling 
across  ii»  oountry. 

Moreover,  in  the  con^ete  lists  of  the  text-hooks  many  unimportant 
facts  are  >  mixed  with  4ioine  that  are  important,  and  if  the  child  learns 
aU  these  promiscuously,  he  learns  too  much,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  can  associate  with  lateliigible  and  interesting  ideas.  Hence 
whereas  he  might  have  remembered  a  few  things,  if  a  few  had  been 
well  selected,  he  now  forgets  everything,  because  the  teacher  has 
eliminated  nothing 
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Nor  is  this  loss  of  information  the  only  evil.  He  has  also  fiuled  to 
form  the  valuable  habit  of  connecting  the  names  of  places  with  charac- 
teristic events'and  facts,  and  has  lost  the  active  curiosity  and  interest 
which  would  have  stimulated  him,  aH  through  life,  to  ask,  whenever 
he  heard  or  read  about  some  striking  incident|  '*  Where  is  that  place  f 
How  did  the  ploLce  influence  the  eoent  f '' 

17.  Map-drawing  may  be  made  a  useful  exercise  if  it  accompanies  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  if  the  pupil  is  limited  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  towns,  and  obliged  to  gtate,  in  writing,  hie  reasons 
for  selecting  them.  Without  some  such  precaution,  boys  will  put  m 
names  wherever  they  will  produce  the  prettiest  pictorial  effect,  with- 
out the 'slightest  regard  to  their  historical  or  commercial  importance; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  maps  so  constructed  are  positively  mis- 
chievous. 

More  useful  than  elaborate  map-drawing  is  the  art  of  drawing  rapid 
sketch-maps  from  memory,  the  pupil  inserting  only  such  towns  as  are 
prescribed  by  the.  teacher. 

18.  The  last,  but  most  important  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  is  that  no  one  should  teach  geography  who  is  not 
perfectly  familiar  with  it  himself. 

The  speaker  should  never  need  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  class  or  off 
his  pupil  to  look  at  the  boohy  and  should  be  able  rapidly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly to  draw  a  map  upon  the  blackboard  without  reference  to  an 
Atlas. 

To  make  one's  pupils  see  anything — and  that  is  a  principal  object  of 
geographical  instruction — ^it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  (either 
with  his  eyes  or  with  his  imagination)  have  previously  seen  it  himself; 
and  the  ideal  Instructor  in  geography  is  one  who,  with  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  teacher  combines  the  experience  of  a  traveler,  who  has 
actually  seen  what  he  describes ;  but  next  to  this  comes  he  who  has, 
by  reading  and  study,  so  completely  mastered  the  outlines  and  color- 
ing of  the  region  he  is  describing,  that  he  can  speak  of  them  as  if  he 
had  seen  them. 

55.      HIBTOBT. 

**My  own  experience  as  a  child,"  writes  Preceptor,  of  early  teaching 
in  History,  was  derived  from  the  mere  reading  of  text-books,  the 
result  being  that,  after  I  had  rea^  two  of  them  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  retained  nothing  except  one  or  two  mental  pictures  of  little  Arthur 
being  blinded,  Essex  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear,  Rufus  shot  with  a 
chance  arrow,  the  original  Briton  colored  and  tattooed ;  and  as  my  one 
interesting  historical  problem — a  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ant part  played  in  history  by  what  was  called  in  my  books  a  *  cabinet,' 
but  at  home  a  *  chiffonier.' " 

Preceptor  proceeds  to  pour  contempt  on  the  early  teachmg  of  His- 
tory^ declaring  that  it  ''goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other."  A 
great  number  of  good  teachers  will  endorse  his  opinion ;  but  the  legiti* 
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nale  Inf^tenee  tipp^ari  intlier  to  be  that  HiBtoty,  as  coiffiiikoflly  tatnglit 
to  young  children  thirty  yean  ago,  was  unfiatSaf actory,  and  not  that ' 
nore  satiuBfactoiy  reautta  may  not  be  obtained  by  mote  taitiafactory^ 
nethods. 

Indeed^  Pre<5eptor  himaelf  soggeste  a  method  which  mtiet  be  undoabi* 
ediy  more  interMting,  and  the  resolta  of  which  are  likely  to  be  mbnf*' 
permanent,  than  thote  of  the  old  text-book  teaching.     "Begin,"  hl^' 
says,  *'if  yon  are  to  begin  early  al  all,  with  the  soldier,  the  policeman, 
the  ta3>gi^erer,  and— if  yoa  lire  in  London — ^with  the  Palace  of  Jium 
ttee,  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Honsee  of  Perliament    the  use  of  the 
soldier  and  ther  policeman  will  be  one  of  the  necesMes  of  the  body' 
pDlitie  most  easily  comprehended  by  childrett,  and  the  need  of  paying- 
them  supplies  a  natural  introduedon  to  the  consideration  of  taxes. 

''Then,  sinee  soldiers  and  poUeemen  must  be  paid,  roads  repah^' 
lighted,  and  swept,  the  questions  will  arise,  Ifho  is  to  keep  the  money' 
whieh  the  tax-giktlierer  collects  from  usf    Who  is  to  settle  how  mucb' 
money  shall  be  collected?    Who  is  to  tell  the*  soldiers  whaC;  enemy  Itf  ^ 
to  be  attacked,  atid  whenf    Who  is  to  make  rules  for  the  policemen,' 
that  they  may  know  When  to  take  people  up?    And  who  is  to  decide' 
w4iat  is  to  be  done  with  the  people  thus  taken  upf    Shidl  ii  be  ono  * 
r«ler,  or  fifty  rulers,  or  shall  all  the  rich  people  rule,  or  shall  all  the 
people,  without  exception,  meet  together  and  ride? 

''Here,  by  way  of  inculcating  the  need  of  some  kind  of  rule,  ] 
remember  drawing  for  some  youngs  people  ^  very  rude  and  lOugV** 
sketehes)  a  picture  first,  of  '  no  ruler  at  all,'  depid&ng  a  rabble  in  wil^ 
confusion  fighting  among  themseWes;  second,  a  picture  of  '  one  rdler,*^ 
Solomon  seated  on  a  throne  deciding  the  ca^  of  the  disputed  chlld^  * 
third,  a  picture  of  fifty  men  in  armor,  stout  and  comfortable;  surreying  - 
the  execution  of  a  lean  poor  man  on  the  chopping-block  before  them. 
After  these  pictures  followed  others,  of  the  tax-gatherer  calling  for  the-  ^ 
dog-tax  (a  mistake  of  mine,  by  the  way)  wi^  the  dog  looking  out  of' 
the  window;  of  a  ship  putting  into  the  docks,  and  the  custom-house'^ 
oflicers  coUectihg  their  dues;  of  a  law  court  with  a  judge  and  jury  try- 
ing the  accused;  of  a  disciplined  afihy  contrasted  with  an  undisd^' 
plined  mob  of  armed  men;  of  a  representative  assembly  of  some  400  ' 
or  600  middng  laws,  addressed  by  an  oratof,  with  one  hand  in  hi#' 
pocket  and  the  other  holding  his  hat;  of  a  rast  popular  assembly^ 
Bdch  as  in  Athens^  met  for  the  same  purpose,  and  bdhg  hanmgued  by 
a  speaker  of  Demosthenic  action— and  so  on.    What  may  have  beeil^ 
the  residuum  of  all  this  in  the  mind^  of  my  pupils  I  do  not  well  know,  • 
fdr  I  had  not  leisure  to  continue  the  study  of  History  with  them  wheml 
tHey  grew  a  little  older;  but  I  remember  that  the  lessons  appeared  to^ ' 
be  Interesting,  and  my  impression  !e  that  they  diifposed  the  young  pe<^' 
pie  to  approach  the  study  of  History  as  something  veiy  different  fronilk>^ 
a -bundle  of  dates  or  statistics,  and  also  (which  is  hot  unimportamt)  at 
something  difiEerent  from  a  series  of  pictutes<{ue  biographies.'* 
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<:  Certainly  it  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
course  of  Historical  lessons  of  this  kind  on  .young  children.  There 
a^ems  no  reason  why  boys  of  ten  years  old  should  not  understand  them 
and  retain  at  least  parts  of  them.  Even  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  can 
understand  the  use  of  a  soldier,  a  policeman,  a  law  court,  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  can  be  taught  to  divide  the  functions  of  govern- 
luent  into  law-making,  judging,  and  law-executing,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive.  He  can  even  under- 
stand, either  then  or  not  mueh  later,  how,  in  some  nations,  these  func- 
tions have  all  been  discharged  by  one,  in  others  by  two,  in  others  by 
tl^ree,  bodies ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  understand  the 
advantages  of  assigning  them  to  three ;  so  that  the  same  men  may  not 
both  make  laws  and  execute  them,  or  make  laws  and  judge  those  who 
are  accused  of  breaking  them.  In  this  way,  when  he  is  introduced  to 
the  history  of  a  new  nation,  he  may  be  trained  from  the  first  to  ask, 
Who  made  the  laws?  Who  judged?  Who  executed  the  laws?  and  to 
classify  nations  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  would  classify  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes.  And  thus  he  will  be  prepared  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  historical  events  by  their  influence  on  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions  of  the  state ;  and  he  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  kings  and  statesmen  with  whom 
the  study  of  History  is  to  bring  him  into  contact. 

yNor  need  we  stop  here,  if  we  are  to  accept  Preceptor^s  further  sug- 
g^tions,  which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  vivid,  though  many 
-vilill  pronounce  them  unpractical.  *'  8et  before  the  pupil,*'  he  says, 
'Va  large  picture  illustrative  of  the  feudal  times,  showing  the  exaction 
of  fines  for  the  right  of  holding  markets,  the  tolls  taken  at  the  gates  of 
every  city,  at  the  passage  of  every  bridge,  at  the  boundaries  of  every 
petty  feudal  lord ;  and  make  the  child  understand  how  restrictions  of 
ti^  kind — checking  commerce,  hampering  mdustry  and  enterprise, 
diminishing  comfort,  and  preventing  that  leisure  which  enables  people 
to  think  of  other  things  besides  bread- winning — ^might  thus  indirectly 
hinder  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  art,  and  enforce  a  people 
to -remain  in  brutish  ignorance.  Or  by  reference  to  the  paper-tax  or 
tl^e  window-tax  (the  latter  of  which  might  be  simply  and  forcibly  illus- 
tsated)  in .  our  century,  show  how  a  nation,  by  an  injudicious  burden, 
may  be  mentally  or  physically  enfeebled. 

.  '*  Then  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  laws  should  be  wise  and 
j\|Bt,  and  how  unwise  laws  (as  well  as  unjust  laws)  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  made  for  the  poor  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  did  not 
bj^long  to  the  poor  for  whom  the  laws  were  made,  and  therefore  did 
n^t  understand  what  the  poor  needed.  Hence  let  the  child  understand 
hpw  important  it  is  that  the  poor  should  have  a  voice  in  the  framing 
o^  those  laws  which  they  themselves  are  intended  to  obey. 

^f^  When  this  course  is  completed — ^which  maybe  described  as  His- 
torical Statics — ^I  should  proceed  to  teach  them  something  of  Histor* 
ical  Dynamics.    Nor  should  I  begin  with  the  details  of  English  His* 
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tovy;  for,  indeed,  early  English  History  is  much  more  difficult  for 
children  to  understand  than  the  history  of  Xerxes,  Alexander,  Attila,- 
dr  Charlemagne.  As,  therefore,  in  Geography,  after  teaching  the 
pupil  about  the  elements  of  land  and  water,  you  passed  to  the  map  of  - 
Europe,  so  in  History  I  should  pursue  the  same  course.  To  do  justice 
to  it,  especially  with  a  large  class,  one  should  have  very  large  pictures 
(or  dissolving  views  would  be  still  better)  each  illustrated  with  a  few 
striking  sentences,  not  a  word  of  which  would  ever  require  to  be 
retracted,  so  as  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  through  ear  and' 
eye  together,  a  quite  indelible  impression. 

*' Failing  dissolving  views,  we  should  have  a  series  of  brightly-col- 
ored maps  exhibiting  the  changes  that  have  passed  over  Europe  and 
Asia  Mi^or  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  to  the  present.  There  should 
also  be  pictures,  not  only  of  the  decisive  battles,  but  also  of  various 
incidents  or  objects  that  maybe  best  suited  to  let  the  boy  into  the 
secret  of  the  character  of  the  nation  or  period  that  he  is  studying : 
Oreek  sculptures;  Roman  camps  and  armies;  German  forests;  the 
death  of  Alexander;  CsBsar  crossing  the  Rubicon;  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Christians  under  Nero ;  the  Nicene  Council ;  the  sacking  of  Rome 
by  Alaric;  a  squadron  of  Huns  with  Attila;  Mohammed  purifying 
Mecca;  the  Saracens  invading  Spain;  Charlemagne  crowned  by  the 
Pope;  William  the  Conqueror  at  Hastings;  Henry  lY  at  Canossa; 
Michael  Schwartz  inventing  gunpowder;  Columbus  encouraging  his- 
crew;  Luther  burning  the  Pope|s  bull;  the  Armada;  Plassy;  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XYI ;  Waterloo. 

'*  If  in  this  way  the  principal  epochs  in  European  history  oould  be 
once  vividly  impressed  on  the  pupiPs  mind  in  their  chronological' 
order,  he  would  certainly  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  retaining  their 
relative  positions  in  his  mind,  and  probably  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
committing  to  memory  the  exact  dates  of  the  most  important  events. 
This  definite  outline,  besides  being  of  subsequent  value  when  the 
pupil  comes  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  nations,  is  also  of  immediate 
use  in  giving  precision  and  order  to  the  study  which  ought  now  to 
begin,  I  mean  Historical  Biography. 

''Biography,  no  doubt,  is  not  history;  but  the  life  of  a  man  is  so 
much  more  attractive  to  children  than  the  life  of  a  nation  that  the ' 
indirect  historical  teaching  of  the  former  is  often  far  more  effective 
than  the  direct  teaching  of  the  latter.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
novels.  They  may  occasionally  take  liberties  with  chronology,  and' 
distort  or  adorn  a  fact ;  but  in  accustoming  children  to  fill  up  histor- 
ical outline  with  color,  and  in  dissipating  the  notion  that  history  is  '  a 
dry  study,*  they  are  of  such  great  value  that  a  systematic  course  of 
novel  reading  may  well*  be  made  an  adjunct  to  the  study  of  historical 

text-books,  at  all  events  for  the  young.  *'^* 

■■I  » «    — ■■■ » I ■■  ■  ■^■^^^^  ■    I   II ■       .1  I         I  • 

.1  See  the  very  eoplons  DMcriptivi  ObUoIo^  qf  HMoHeal  NowU  and  Talst,  compiled 
1>7  H.  Coarthope  Bowen,  M.  A.  (London,  Stanford,  18d2)';  alto  Bttllctins  of  Boston  PubUo  * 
libraij.  Historical  Fiction,  and  EivKiisti  Prose  Fiction,  187&-T7. 
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In  favor  of  PEQceptor'g  novel  suggestion  tluit  the  (wtHnes  at  Baropeaa 
Idstory  sl^ould  precede  the  study  of  BngUsh  historji  thuB  muchimay  at 
l§ast  be  said,  that  it  is  in  accordan<;e  with  the,  ordii^ary  method  of 
e^udying  Geography,  where  Europe  (in  outline)  generally  cornea  fiesta 
i^id  England^second.  And  certainly  the  aaccession  of  picturesque  and 
striking  scenes  suggested  by  Preceptor  might  do  for  history  what  the 
pictures  of  tropic  and  arctic  regions  (see  {  54)  were  intended  to  do  for 
geography.  The  difference,  however,  is,  that  while  any  boy  can 
understand  a  mountain  or  a  glacier,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  young  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  or  Caesar  crossing  the 
Bubicon,  or  Luthur  burning  the  Pope's  bull;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that,  in  vexy  young  and  dull  children,  Preceptor's  pictures,  though 
they  might  give  pleasure,  might  cause  some  bowildennent  as  welL 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  who  could  temper 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  wiUi  sympathy  for  his  pupila,  it  seems  not 
improbable  thajt  such  a  preliminary  course  might  be  of  use. 

When  the  pupil  (with  or  without  the  previous  training  suggested 
above)  la  introduced  to  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  history  of  hia 
i^tive  country,  a  tcfzt-book  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  placed  in  hia 
hands.  Here  must  be  repeated  what  was  said  above  as  to  the  use  of 
t(ezt-books  in  Geography,  that  the  main  use  of  the  book  should  be  to 
caiable  the  pupil  to  revise,  amplify,  and  master  what  the  teacher  has 
said,  and  not.  to  dispense  with  the  teacher's  saying  anything.  A  text- 
book cannot  very  conveniently  (without  the  aid  of  different  sizes  of 
type,  which  are  perhaps  somewhat  confusing  to  children)  touch  lightly 
enough  on  unimportant  incidents,  or  give  to  narrative  so  picturesque  a 
shape  as  a  teacher  can  give  in  oral  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  teacher  relies  ^entirely  on  oral  teaching,  he  will  find  that,  unless  hia 
pupils  are  above  the  average  in  retentiveness,  only  a  small  residuum,  of 
his  lessons  will  remain  in  their  memory. 

The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  begin  with  a  short  sketch  or  Primer, 
which  will  contain  none  but  the  more  important  features  of  the  period 
under  study;  then  to  supplement  this  by  reading  biographies,  and  by 
giving  extracts  from  larger  histories  bearing  on  the  more  important 
epochs;  and  lastly,  to  revise  the  history  of  the  period  in  a  larger  text- 
book. 

In  the  learning  of  dates,  Hemoria  Technica  should  be  r^ected,  for 
the  reasons  given  above  (S  50),  but  great  care  should  be  taken  by 
sight,  sound,  and  association,  to  fix  the  more  important  dates  in  the 
memory.  None  but  very  important  dates  should  be  at  first  required; 
but  these  should  be  thoroughly  noastered.  The  reasons  for  their 
importance  should  be  explained;  and  hints. may  be  given  to  help  the 
learner  to  remember  the  sequenced  51);  but  when  the  repetition  is 
once  begun,  there  must  be  no  appeal  to  reasons;  they  are  tQ  be  learned 
and  repeated  by  ear,  like  the  Multiplication  Table.  Then  the  less 
important  may  be  grouped  round  these  as  centers.    But  the  minor 
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tiaieB  must  hot  be  bo  ntunerous  nor  so  often  repe&ted  as  to  interfere 
vith  tl^e  central  ones,  which  must  be  repeatedly  revised,  ^e  dat^ 
bf  the  accessions  of  sovereigns  are  of  importance  tdiere  the  personal 
chttacter  of  the  sovereign  has  had  so  much  influence  as  to  make  a 
great  change  fai  the  history  of  the  nation ;  but  as  they  have  not  always 
this  importtmce,  it  is  a  pity  to  make  these  first  dates  committed  to 
inemory  by  a  child,  ^e  dates  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  thi^ 
summoning  of  Hontfort*s  Parliament,  the  Black  Death,  the  recognition 
of  EngOsh  in  the  Law  Courts,  the  death  of  Chaucer,  the  publication  of 
the  first  printed  book  in  Efagland,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
loss  of  America,  are  very  much  more  important  than  the  dates  of  the 
accession  of  Henry  I  or  Stephen. 

Not  much  can  be  done  to  show  the  beginner  how  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  have  changed  and  grown  with  the  English  nation. 
But  whatever  is  done  should  carefully  avoid  the  danger  oSf*^  cram- 
ming.'' Tile  text-books  which  relate  that  '4n  this  reign  Sir  Thomak 
More  wrote  his  celebrated  XJtopia^^'*  and  there  make  an  end  of  it,  are 
hardly  to  be  blamed  if  regarded  as  mere  outlines  and  skeletons  of  his- 
tory, suggesting  to  teachers  what  they  should  teach,  and  to  pupils 
Irhat  they  must  revise  of  the  instruction  received  from  their  teacher; 
but  they  are  manifestly  in  themselves  inadequate,  and  the  information 
given  in  the  sentence  last  quoted  is,  by  itself,  clearly  of  the  nature  of 
''cram.''  If,  therefore,  the  teacher  mentions  any  author  at  all,  ho 
ought  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  him  and  his  surroundings,  illustrated, 
j^rhaps,  by  one  or  two  characteristic  anecdotes,  as  will  enable  hia 
pupils  m  some  sort  to  miike  a  mental  picture  of  the  man.  Then  he 
may  read  a  short  extract  from  his  works  which  shall  have  some  kind 
61  unity  and  interest. 

j*or  example,  after  tellhig  his  pupils  that  the  History  of  Utopiii 
means  the  ''^i8tory  of  Nowhere,"  he  may  illustrate  the  '' no- where- 
hess "  of  the  book  by  reading  the  passage  which  describes  how  the 
Utopians  esteemed  gold  as  less  valuable  than  iron,  making  fetters  of  it 
for  prisoners  and  playthings  for  children.  Similarly,  in  dealing  with 
Chaucer,  instead  of  describing  all  the  characters  of  the  CaiUerbury 
TdUs  at  the  same  length,  and  all  very  briefly,  the  teacher  should  give 
the  shortest  possible  summary  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  then  read 
the  description  of  the  Knight  or  of  the  Clerk  in  full. 

Some  notion,  also,  of  the  changes  of  the  English  language  may  be 
given  by  writing  down  for  one's  pupils  a  few  sentences  in  the  New 
1* estament  from  translations  of  different  periods,  thus : 

1.  A.D.  1000  and  fellen  gyrdel  waea  ymbe  his  lendenu. 
A.D.  1150  and  fellen  gyrdel  waes  embe  his  lendene. 
A.D.  1880  and  a  ginjil  of  skin  (i,e,  fell)  about  his  loins. 

2.  A.D.  1000  and  he  bodede  and  cwaeth  (compare  the  later  ^u^fA),' 
d^ngre  cymth  aefter  me. 

A.D.  1150  and  he  bodede  and  cwaeth,  Strengre  kymth  &efter  me. 
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A.D.  1380  and  prechid  (i.e,  boded)  seyinge,  A  strengera  than  I  achiA 
come  af  dr  me. 

,  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  the  young  pupil*B  attention  to  the 
differences  of  inflections.  But  the  mere  reading  aloud  of  these  sen- 
tences will  suffice  to  make  him  realize  how  little  the  English  language 
changed  from  1606  a.d.  to  1150  a.d.  (during  which  period  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  French-speaking  classes  had  comparatively  little 
intercourse  with  each  other)  as  compared  with  the  change  between 
1150  A.D.  and  1880  A.D.y  when  the  two  classes  had  learned  to  co-oper- 
ate against  the  crown,  and  to  recognize  a  community  of  interests. 
Thus  he  will  be  prepared  for  hearing  that  in  1862f  a.d.  French  had 
become  so  unintelligible  that  it  was  supplanted  by  order  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  enacted  that  all  pleadings  in  the  law-courts  should 
be  conducted  in  ^*  English,  not  French,^*  inasmuch  as  French  had 
become  ^*  much  unknown  in  the  realm  " ;  and  thus  he  will  more  easily 
realize  the  importance  and  remember  the  date  of  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  his  native  country. 

For  those  who  live  in  London,  or  other  places  of  historical  interest, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  valuable  a  stimulus  for  the  study  of 
history  may  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  or  the 
Tower  of  London,  especially  after  a  little  priliminary  reading  and 
study  has  prepared  the  pupil  for  what  he  is  to  see. 

66.      OEOMBT&T. 

.'  Geometry  is  so  much  more  easy  and  interesting  for  the  young  than 
Algebra,  that  it  may  be  properly  included  in  the  present  treatise, 
although  Algebra  will  be  excluded. 

The  principal  reason  why  so  many  young  pupils  fail  in  Geometry  is 
that  they  are  left  to  rely  upon  a  book,  instead  of  foUowing^  and  retain- 
ing the  oral  instruction  of  their  teacher. 

''I  remember,'*  writes  Preceptor,  *'  that  after  I  had  taken  a  young 
pupil  successfully  through  the  first  six  or  seven  Propositions  of  Euclid 
without  the  aid  of  a  book,  one  day  when  I  found  myself  obliged  to  go 
out,  and  unable  to  give  the  usual  lesson,  I  ventured  to  place  the  book 
in  the  boy's  hands,  telling  him  to  study  the  seventh  or  eighth  Proposi- 
tion by  himself.  To  my  horror,  as  I  passed  the  door  soon  afterwards, 
I  heard  him  dnging  the  Proposition.  I  immediately  anticipated  the 
worst.  My  anticipations  were  fulfilled  when  I  returned  and  found 
that  he  had  learned  the  Proposition  by  heart,  and  could  readily  repeat 
it,  without  being  able  to  understand  a  word  of  it.  My  neglect  on  this 
occasion  caused  a  week's  retrogression,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  half -hour  had  been  spent  in  play.'' 

Very  similar  is  the  Author's  experience.  Boys  have  so  strong  a 
memory  and  so  great  an  aversion  to  think — ^where  memory  can  serve 
aJB  a  substitute  for  thought — ^that  it  is  most  important,  in*  teaching 
Geometry,  not  to  leave  the  pupil  to  himself  till  he  has  formed  the 
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Geometry  is  so  much  more  easy  and  interesting  for  the  young  than 
•Algebra,  that  it  may  be  properly  included  in  the  present  treatise, 
although  Algebra  will  be  excluded. 

The  principal  reason  why  so  many  young  pupils  fail  in  G^metry  is 
that  they  are  left  to  rely  upon  a  book,  instead  of  following  and  retaiil^ 
ing  the  oral  instruction  of  their  teacher. 

''I  remember,^'  writes  Preceptor,  "  that  after  I  had  taken  a  youn|p 
pupil  succesefully  through  the  first  six  or  seven  Propositions  of  Euclid 
without  the  aid  of  a  book,  one  day  when  I  found  myself  obUged  to  go 
out,  and  unable  to  give  the  usual  lesson,  I  ventured  to  place  the  book 
;in  the  boy's  hands,  telling  him  to  study  the  seventh  or  eighth  Propos>- 
tion  by  himself.  To  my  horror,  as  I  passed  the  door  soon  afterwardi, 
I  heard  him  wnqmg  the  Proposition.  I  immediately  anticipated  the 
worst.  My  anticipationfl  were  fulfilled  when  I  retiuned  and  founfl 
that  he  had  learned  the  Proposition  by  heart,  and  could  readily  repeat 
it,  without  being  able  to  understand  a  word  of  it.  My  neglect  on  this 
'Occasion  caused  a  week's  retrogression,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  ha^ 
been  much  better  if  the  half -hour  had  been  spent  in  play.*'  ' 

Very  similar  is  the  Author's  experience.  Boys  have  so  strong  a 
jaemory  and  so  great  an  aversion  to  think — ^where  memory  can  ser^ 
as  a  substitute  for  thought — ^that  it  is  most  important,  in  teaching 
Geometry,  not  to  leave  the  pupil  to  himself  till  he  has  formed  tUb 
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habit  of  reasoning,  and  has  learned  enough  to  make  him  understand 
that  it  jpa^«,  in  Euclid,  not  to  try  to  remember,  but  to  reason. 
^  Many  excellent  teachers  object  to  Euclid  as  being  cumbrous,  drcui* 
tous,  and  artificial.  But  until  some  other  text-book  is  uniformly  tk 
generally  adopted,  it  seems  likely  that  he  will  TnaintAin  his  present 
position.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  specialists  the  task  of  suggesting  bet- 
ter methods  or  telt-books,  the  Author  will  merely  mention  two  dt 
three  expedients  which  he  has  found  useful  in  teaching  Euclid,  pure 
imd  simple,  to  young  children. 

'    1.  Tht  DffiiMtwM  amd  Jawrm. — ^To  begin  by  learning  all  the  definS- 
tions  and  axioms  is  both  tedious  and  bewildering. 

Begin  by  doing  or  proving  something  definite;  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  your  theorems  or  problems,  introduce  your  definitions, 
axioms,  and  postulates,  as  you  need  them.  Let  the  pupil  collect  them 
.as  they  arise,  and  write  them  down  for  himself  in  a  book. 

They  must  undoubtedly  be  finally  learned  by  heart;  but  befoi^ 
learning  them,  let  the  pupil  understand  their  utility;  and,  so  to  speak, 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  Euclid's  axioms,  let  him  be  led  to  feel 
ihat  they  are  his  own  axioms,  which  he  has  himself  seen  to  be  sell- 
'evident,  and  of  which  he  himself  demands  the  concession. 

Thus,  instead  of  beginning  with  Euclid's  definition  of  a  point,  as 
^'that  which  hath  no  parts  and  no  magnitude,"  and  a  line  as  'Hength 
irithout  bceadthi"  we  may  for  a  long  time  appeal  to  oommoiLBenae^ 


and  take  for  granted  that,  in  drawing  figures  the  lines  are  to  be  as  thin 
and  even  as  possible,  and  tftie  points  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
^fMklce  ihamoleMly  iri^k* 

But  A^ter  the  \3fij  h^  ifm  fa^Nirfnf  Qmmi$tff  0mB  Ifm^,  TOOtMf  <bair 
with  a  thick  piece  of  chalk  upon  a  UlckboiuiEd  ;»  iptnught  line  AC^  of 
^i^ceptjbl^  ^^BA  iwerea  br^adtti,  aa4  point  oiit^pfoving  it  by  meaasire- 
jl^ent,  if  jo^  lilv)  tbfjt  {jq  tb^  triangle  ^i'i?;  of  which  tiw  sides  A9, 
^(7  are  otZM  equal,  it  is  not  esjKictly  tnis  to  say  ttwt  jAB  ^  AC;  for 
^though  JLB  as  equql  iom^md$  of  this  tUok  U»e  AOj  it  is  noi  equal  to 
^  other  side.  Sml}arly,  if  A9>  AO,m»tt  ia  a  Avir^  point  A^  whicii 
>i*  hath  pa^  and  mj|g^|jktu4e/'  it  iHU  depend  upon  tft#  pcr^  ^  M^  puritU 
^m  wl^ch  you  begin  to  meaq^re,  whittiaier  AB  is  really  equal  to  AO, 

Hence  the  pupil  isuiy  be  sMe  to  pecceiFo  that  S^did's  Propositions 
fould  not  iilways  be  exactiiy  true  ci  poii^ts  and  lines,  unless  points  weoe 
/>  without  magnitude  "  and  Unett  *'  without  breadth."  But  until  he  is 
^le  to  percfiiye  this,  H  will  be  best  not  to  trouble  bin  with  Euclid^ 
definitions  ol  ^  p(^t  and  Une,  but  to  kave  bim  to  *'  coounon  sense." 

2.  Thvse  ^  fiuie^  0nd  CempofB, — Beloore  proceeding  to  the  Ptoposi- 
'  lions,  he  should  be  tai)gbt  how  to  draw  triangles  and  eirdes  neatly,  so 
as  to  familiarize  hini  with  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compasses. 

Wheii  he  bmi  drawn  seyeral  circles  he  should  be  told  to  measure  the 
distance  ta^  the  center  to  two  or  three  points  in  the  eireumf erencc^ 
|(nd  to  eeoertain  whether  they  differ  in  length;  and  an  oval,  or  ellipse 
^ving  be^n  drawn  for  him  by  the  teacher,  the  pupil  should  be  shown 
jiow  this  equeUty  of  the  nidii  distinguishes  the  circle  from  the  eltipsa. 
But  I  should  not  9^  jet  trouMe  him  with  the  definition  of  »  circle. 

8.  Thfi  Fir$t  JPropoBUw^ — ^We  now  tell  the  child  that  we  allow  him 
f  compass  %nd  a  ruler,  but  not  a  saeasuring-rule;  and  he  is  to  tiy  to 
.describe,  on  a  given  straight  liqe,  a  triaogle  with  three  equal  sides. 

After  critici4ng  his  hap-hazard  ttttempts^  and  pointiog  out  tluul^ 
f  yen  when  the  pupil  is  veer  the  mark,  he  is  proceeding  by  '^guesa- 
^rk,"  we  offer  to  des^be  one  Ia  wh¥>h  the  sides  shall  be  exactly 
equal.  It  will  be  found  that  the  First  Proposition,  thus  introduced, 
^1  presjsnt  no  difficulty,  apd  ^  child  ought  to  be  able  speodily  to 
work  the  Problem  himself. 

Iqi  the  copuse  of  this  ProposilaiOi^  eall  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
Imve  i»iwped  that  <^  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  i^nother."  Tell  the  boy  that  an  assumption  of  this  kind  is 
called  an  Axiom  (which  meap»  '^ assumption'^  and  bid  hiln  write  ifr 
^wn  in  a  manuscript  book  as  the  fisft  ol  £ueUd^s  Arioms, 

4.  T?ie  8eo(m4  Propq^icn* — The  Second  Proposition  presents  more 
difficulty.  For  when  the  chi]4  leams  that  her  is  **  tvem  a  given  poin^ 
to  draw  a  straight  line  equsl  tjo  a  given  st^a^hit  lioe,"  he  naturally 
replies  that  he  can  do,  it  at  oooe,  by  tneon^^n^t^  hdtpeiM  fvom  this 
given  poij^t  a  distapce  equal  to.t^e  £^en  straight  li&e. 

We  mu#t  therefore  introd<loe  this  ProppsiJtiov  es  ft  test  ot  b)gtnuii7» 
by  si^yiwt}^  *'o{oquieeanyoneceiL4»t|^to»ft  Aftimef  « 
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iktg-mb,  lMit«n«>«REpeot«d  to  riiciTiniT  Ingenuity  fty  di*^  A  wiAMd 
a  ■wamrfay  wife,  i*d  with  the  aid  «(  a  compMB  uaed  merely  for  tlM 
fmipoM  (rf  deaeribiag  a  drole." 

When  the  caoatraotk>n  is  c»iiq)leted,  before  praoeedlng  to  GacUd'e 
fiDof,  k  will  simplify  matten  to  g»  ImtArrmiia  from  tbe  eonclurion, 


"TheD  if  we  cut  diowth*t.ALif  «q«<d  tofff,'  Uw  thli^  reqnlnd 
villbedone;  f oi  jlZ  will  hav*  bean  dnwn  from  J,  aqual  to  OB,  will 
it  noti"  Tea.  "Well,  iLen,  we  aliall  show  that  Al.  aai  B0  an 
«qaal  in  the  following  way:  Pint,  wa  ahall  show  that  PO  and  DX,  the 
radii  of  the  large  circle,  are  equal,  asd  then  that  J)B  and  DA,  aide*  «f 
tbe  equilateral  tiiascle,  are  aUo  equal ;  and  aubtracting  the  •mall  equal 
lines  from  the  Urga  equal  Unea,  we  aball  show  timt  tbe  lenudwdar  £&  . 
is  equal  to  the  remainder  AX,." 

Probablj  the  boj  will  find  no  diffioulty  at  all  in  this  reaaoaing;  bot 
it  should  now  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  hen  we  are  amumittg  that 
"  if  equals  be  taken  from  equaU,  tiie  remalndei*  are  eqiul ";  and  thia 
•tateneot  baring  bae«  illuatratad  from  the  aubtiaotioD  <A  number^ 
Unei,  and  gpaeet,  must  be  written  down  as  anothai  of  Euclid's  Assump- 
tions, or  Azloms. 

Thia  Proposition  will  need  to  be  rapeatad  perhapa  two  or  threa 
times  hj  the  teacher  before  the  pupil  can  easily  work  it  himself.  But 
he  may  be  helped  by  being  sccustomed  to  a  emunary  of  it  in  dialogrie^ 
thss:  After  he  has  completed  the  constniotioii,  he  may  be  asked, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  provat "  That  AL  is  equal  to  CB.  •'  How 
, .  are  you  going  to  prove  itt "  By  [woring  that  A£,  ia  equal  to  BQ,  ood 
that  B0  is  equal  to  BO. 

When  the  teacher  ia  repeadag  thta  proposition  the  aecond  time,  ha 
must  owaMonally  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  aentutce  and  let  the  pupdH 
complete  U,  to  see  whether  he  can  take  up  the  reasoning;  nor  must 

■  .!£  uid  £0  our  be  dnwn  In  red  Ink,  or  othanriM  diiUiipiitlisd  ttODi  Uw  nM  at  tta 
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the  pupil  be  asked  to  work  the  problem  himself  till  the  teacher  hAi 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  task  can  be  saocessfolly  accomplished.  . 

5..  TegU  of  Uhder$tandinff, — When  the  first  three  Problems  are  mas- 
tered, they  should  be  drawn  upside  down ;  or  numbers  should  be  sub-* 
stituted  for  letters,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  habituated  to  recogniss 
the  truth  of  the  process  in  all  circumstances,  and  to  depend  entirely  oa 
the  reason,  and  in  no  respect  on  memory. 

It  should  be  needless  to  add  that  the  pupil  must  not  have  the  figure 
before  him  to  begin  with,  nor  should  he  be  allowed  to  draw  the  fig- 
ures in  silence,  and  then  state  what  he  has  been  doing.  Before  he  is 
allowed  to  draw  a  line,  or  join  two  points,  or  describe  a  circle,  he  must 
state  precisely  what  he  is  intending  to  do. 

Very  often  it  is  a  good  plan  that  the  pupil  should  dictate  the  con- 
struction while  the  teacher  executes  it.  The  advantage  of  this  is, 
that,  if  the  pupil  dictates  inaccurately,  the  teacher  can  correct  him 
silently  by  carrying  into  effect  the  inaccurate  instructions,  and  showing 
their  absurdity.  For  example,  in  the  First  Proposition,  the  pupil  per- 
haps says,  ''Let  ABhe  the  given  line'^  (omitting  thie  word  straight), 
upon  which  the  teacher  will  draw  a  curved  line.  Or  again,  instead  of 
saying,  '*  from  the  center  A,  at  the  di&tanee  AB,  describe  the  circle 
^C72>,"the  pupil  may  say,  ''from  the  center^  describe  the  circle 
^BCD  ^V  npon  which  the  teacher  will  proceed  from  center^  to  describe  an 
absurdly  large  circle  BCD,  passing  through  a  second  B,  with  a  radius 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  or  (if  on  a  blackboard)  of  one  or  two  feet. 

6.  Angles. — ^Before  proceeding  to  the  Fourth  Proposition,  we  must 
now  introduce  the  pupil  to  angles.  Great  care  is  here  needed  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  into  the  error  of  confusing  angles  with  triangles. 

For  this  purpose,  Euclid^s  definition  is  of  little  use.  "A  plane 
rectilineal  angle  is  the  inclination  of  two  straight  lines  to  one  another, 
•which  meet  together,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line.''  For, 
replies  the  boy,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  '  the  inclination  of  two 
straight  lines  to  one  another? '  I  thought  I  knew  what  an  angle  was 
like;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  understand  what  'inclination'  is."  To 
such  a  boy,  at  the  present  stage,  Euclid^s  definition  conveys  no  mean- 
ing, and  tends  rather  to  confuse  him.  ' 

The  best  means  of  introducing  a  boy  to  the  notion  of  an  angle  is  to 
lay  a  stick  AB  upon  another  CAD,  and  then  gradually  make  AS 
revolve  upon  the  pivot  A,  so  that  it  passes  from  a  position  (ABi)  of 
coincidence  with  AD  to  a  position  (AB^)  where  it  is  in  a  straight  line 
with  AD.  Point  out,  as  you  move  the  stick  away  from  AD,  that  the 
moving  line  is  doped  or  tTidined  more  and  more  to  the  fixed  line  AD; 
and  that  when  the  moving  line  is  half  way  (AB^)  it  is  sloped  equally 
with  respect  to  AD  and  AC.  Placing  the  moving  line  in  different 
positions,  e.g.  AB^  (half  way  between  AD  and  AB^)  elicit  from  the 
pupil  that  AB^  is  more  mdined  to  AD  than  AB^  is,  and  that  AB^  is 
more  inclined  to  AD  than  AB^  is.  Then  show  him  that,  if  the  line 
CAB^)  Ib  half  way  between  AD  and  AB^,  AB^  is  tioiee  a$  much  vmsUmA 
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,-to  A2>  u  AB^  i*.  Then  tell  him  that,  when  we  wish  to  describe  Aotp 
dmmA  gne  line  i$  indintd  to  uiotheT,  we  generallj  speftk  of  the  m«JMa- 
Mm  of  one  line  to  Another,  mnd  ahow  him  how  "  inclination  "  it  mM>- 


;tired  bj  degrees.     Tell  him  that,  in  pa«iiig  from  Al>  to  AO,  the 
moTiDg  line  peaees  through  one  hundred  and  dgh^  degrees  (180°) ;  in 

'  puBing  from  AD  to  AS,,  throngh  M* ;  in  piwiDg  from  AD  to  AB^, 

;  through  «".' 

Id  tUa  way  the  pnpil  will  be  uved  from  connecting  the  notion  of 
inelination  with  the  notion  of  enclosed  space;  and  there  wiU  be  noth- 
ing in  what  he  has  heard  that  can  make  him  confuse  angles  with  tri- 
angles, while  there  will  be  much  that  will  prepare  him  for  BucUd's 
definition  of  an  sngle. 

After  this  it  ia  well  to  conatmct  a  dial-face  of  card-board  with  moT- 
Ing  hands,  the  circumference  being  divided  into  860°,  and  to  teach  the 
pnpil  to  incline  the  hands  at  different  incllaadona,  00°,  130°,  90°,  ete. 
We  maj  now  tell  bim  that  the  amount  of  inclination  ia  called  anglA,  gp 
that  we  speak  of  an  angle  of  90°,  130°,  00°;  and  we  may  then  give 
him  EacUd's  definition. 

Even  now  the  difficulty  ia  not  oTer;  for  beginners  are  often  per- 
plexed by  the  "reading"  of  angles,  and  unable  to  aee  that  a  single 
angle  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  amaller  angles.  Taking,  there- 
for^ an  angle  of  90°  (.BAC),  we  may  bid  the  pupil  divide  it  aa  neatl; 


'  as  he  can  into  three  eqnal  parte,  BAD,  DEE,  SAO;  and  then  to  divide 
tiie  same  angle  iUCinto  two  equal  parts,  BAF,  FAC;  and  we  may 
put  the  pupil  throngh  a  aeries  of  questions:  <1)  Trace  with  a  pointer 
the  angles  BAF,  BAD,  DAF,  FAE,  DAB,  DAO,  eto.  (9)  What  are 
the  two  angles  that  make  np  the  angle  BAFf    (8)  What  aie  the  two 
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that  make  vpffjUV  (4)  Wtat  an  the  throe  that  make  n^  JVASr  (8) 
What  are  the  four  thA  mate  op  BAOf  (8)  gabtract  the  angle  DAF 
tnmBAF,  and  what  is  left  t  (7)  DAlTftomDAB,  and  whM  li  Mtt 
(8)  How  m»ny  degree*  are  there  in  BAFT  (9)  How  many  in  BABT 
(10)  Then  how  manj  in  their  diflerence  DAFf  (11)  How  mauj  in 
BADf  (12)  How  man;  in  DAFf  (18)  Then  how  many  in  their  dif- 
ference BAFT  (14)  Bow  many  Id  OAFf  (IS)  H&w  many  in  FADt 
(16)  Then  how  manyin  Oteir  anm  OAJ>J 

Not  till  the  pujA  la  tiraa  familiarized  wttii  the  leading  and  reckon- 
ing of  angles,  will  it  be  wise  to  proceed  ^  the  Foorth  Fropoution  of 
Euclid. 

7.  Th*  Fhmrti  AvfMeWm,— Thla  Ipro^tlM  re^afna  evtA  taoM) 
oare  than  the  Fifth. 

The  teaches  ehoukt  begin  by  e^ldning  the  Ue&od  of  "  i^plybg." 
*''Fiit  a  etnught  line  AB  on  DB,  bo  that  the  pidnt  A  shall  Ml  on  tto 


pdnt  b,  and  AS  shall  lie  on  DS.  Then  !f  AB  is  the  larg^  of  the 
two,  Where  Will  B  ttXW"  On  DS  produced.  "And  if  .d^  is  the 
shorter?  "  B  will  then  fall  between  D  and  E.  < '  And  if  AS  happens 
to  be  Just  equal  to  DBt "    "then  B  will  fall  on  S. 

Now  let  tiie  pupil  take  two  triangles  that  are  not  equal  to  one 
another  th  any  respect,  or  that  have  merely  one  side  of  the  one  equal 
to  one  aide  of  the  other,  and  let  him  "  apply  "  one  to  the  other.  TTiiia 
he  may  realize  that  in  ttem  c^ns  Mn  two  triangles  will  not  coincide 
with  each  other  nor  be  equal  to  one  another. 

This  haring  been  masteted,  the  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  cut 
out  in  paper  two  triangles  ABG,  DBF,  hating  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle  equal;  or,  better  still,  make  triangles  of  fiame-woil^ 


ench  as  may  be  faehioned  irora  the  frame  of  a  broken  slate. 

This  done,  the  process  of  applying  should  be  petfinmed,  not  all  at 
once,  but  bit  by  bit,  aa  Euclid  prescribea. 
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Ai>flntt»b«pl*fad  on  il  uid  .^S  oude  to  lis  along  iJJ';  ■■id(bji 
the  pncedlng  denuHistntiaB  of  tlM  method  of  "  ^plji^  "  UMitraigbt 
Um.  to.  «Mtii0r>  Uml  pspil  will  imUm  at  oae*  thit  Aautit  ooiit*U» 
viUi£,  MidASwitbXt&  a«ttthatMcluriiuut.|«iue.  "Weluv« 
now  mad«  .IC  cotnqida  irith  2)£  Novif  Um  u^^i^Cwere  nnaller 
UUD  D£P,  £(7  wot^d  Ml  innde,  thiu  (ffC,),  Mid  if  the  angle  ABO 
were  greater  than  zifiF,  ^C  wonld  fall  outaide,  thna  (EC^ ;  but  ainc* 


tlw  angle  .^iWi*  exactly  equal  to  tlM  angle  DBF,  when  mint  ^BC 
falir*  llku  Tcaaooing,  together  wUfc  the  Hiaal  applteation  of  the 
papef  or  &aine-woik  trianglea,  wUI  probaMj  make  it  qnite  clear  to  the 
pupil  that  BO  will  fall  wa&Mt  ioside  nor  oatride  of  EF,  but  m  BW.- 
If  this  ia  underetood,  the  reet  presents  little  difficulty. 


e.  Th«  Fifth  Propotittm.—Tha  difflcoldes  of  the  Fifth  Propontion 
arise,  1st,  from  the  overlapping  of  the  trianglea,  about  which  the  bo; 
has  to  reason  jn«t  as  though  they  did  not  orerl^;  Bd,  from  the  length 
of  the  chain  of  ai;gunent. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  the  teacher  must  resort  to  the  first  prisd- 
pie  of  teaching,  vis,.  "  Diride  " :  let,  he  most  exhibit  the  triangles  not 
overlapping,  but  apart;  Sd,  he  must  break  up  the  chun  or  argument 
into  its  several  links  and  make  the  cotmection  between  them  seem  eatf^ 
aqi.natora). 

First,  therefprv*  H>.  tli^,te«ohier  dntw  two  tiianglea  (as  In  fig.  1), 


AOB,  ABB,  which  hare  the  two  aides  AS,  A  0  eqnel  to  Om  two  AB 
■nd  AB,  and  the  included  angle  i)j4(7eqnal  to  the  included  angle 
BAB;  and  in  this  poeitiou  let  the  triangles  be  reaaoned  aboot  by  ths 


pupQ,  who  moat  deduce  aboat  them  the  concIusioQs  of  the  Ftmith 
Proportion,  viz.,  that  the  angles  at  the  bases  ot  these  two  triangles  are 
eqnal,  and  their  bases  an  equal. 

'Afterwords  the  boy  most  go  through  precisely  the  same  method  of 
proof,  when  the  triangles  are  made  to  overlap  (as  in  flg.  2).  The  onlj 
difFereoce  will  be  that,  instead  of  saying  that  the  angle  BAS  is  e^md 
to.  the  angle  CAD,  we  shall  now  h»Te  to  say  that  the  angle  is  eovMo* 
to  the  two  triangles. 

Next  let  him  apply  the  concIuaionB  of  the  Fourth  Propodlion  to  two 
triangles  BOD,  leB  (as  in  flg.  8),  which  have  the  two  sides  BD,  DO 


equal  to  the  two  ndes  eS,  Eb,  and  the  included  angle  BDO  equal  to 
the  included  angle  hBe,  t 

Lastly,  let  him  apply  the  same  concludons  to  the  same  triangles, 
only  now  (as  in  flg.  4)  overlapping.    The  only  difierence  in  the  argu- 


ment need  be  that,  instead  of  saying  (as  In  flg.  IQ  "therefore  the  base  - 
BOii  equal  to  the  base  le,"  we  must  say,  "and  if  the  base  fiC were 
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not  the  same  for  the  two  triangles,  we  could  have  shown  that  the  two 
bases  were  equaL^' 

We  now  come  to  the  Fifth  Proposition  itself.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
straction  is  completed,  and  the  pupil  has  stated  the  thing  to  be  proved, 
viz.,  that  the  angle  ABO  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  CB,  we  must  say, 
''Now  the  first  of  these  angles  is  equal  to  angle  ABB  mintu  angle 
CBE;  and  the  second  is  equal  to  angle  A  CD  minu$  angle  BCD.^  K 
the  pupil  does  not  readily  grasp  this,  we  must  go  back  to  the  figure  on 
p.  109,  and  then,  showing  him  what  angle  is  left  when  a  part  is  sub- 
tracted from  a  whole,  we  must  habituate  him  anew  to  take  angles  from 
angles,  and  to  recognize  the  results. 

This  done,  we  resume,  '^  We  shall  therefore  first  show  that  the  large 
angle  on  the  left,  viz.,  ABE,  is  equal  to  the  large  angle  on  the  right, 
viz.,  A  CD;  we  shall  then  show  that  the  small  angle  on  the  left,  viz., 
CBE,  is  equal  to  the  small  angle  on  the  right,  viz.,  BCD,  Then,  if 
we  take  away  the  small  angle  on  the  left  from  the  large  angle  on  the 
left,  and  do  the  same  on  the  right,  the  two  remainders  must  be  equal 
(by  the  axiom  which  we  used  in  the  Second  Proposition),  «.«.,  the 
angle  ABC  must  be  equal  to  A  CB.^ 

In  this  way,  the  pupil  will  be  taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  secret  of  the 
campaign  before  the  war  begins,  and  will  not  be  bewildered  by  the 
tactics  which  might  else  seem  to  him  unnecessarily  lengthy  and  inex- 
plicable, and  impossible  to  remember. 

Proceeding  to  the  actual  proof,  the  pupil  may  be  easily  brought  to 
see  that  it  will  consist  of  two  distinct  parts:  I.  The  first  part  wiU 
prove  that  the  large  angle  ABE  is  equal  to«  the  large  angle  A  CD,  U, 
The  second  part  wiU  prove  that  the  small  angle  CBE  is  equal  to  the 
small  angle  BCD,  For  the  first  part,  we  shall  have  to  use  the  large 
triangles  ABE  and  A  CD;  for  the  second  part,  the  small  triangles 
CBE,  BCD. 

'  I.  As  for  the  first  part,  he  will  readily  accept  it,  from  the  practice 
that  he  has  had  with  figures  (1)  and  (2). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  when  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
base  CD  is  equal  to  the  base  BE,  and  the  angle  BDC  equal  to  the 
aAgle  BECy  the  teacher  may  say  to  the  pupil,  '*  Now  perhaps  you  may 
wonder  what  is  the  use  of  proving  these  two  things.  But  you  will 
soon  see  that  we  shall  use  both  of  them  in  the  second  part  of  the 
F^position.  For  the  side  CD  belongs  to  another  triangle  besides 
ADC,  To  what  triangle?  Again,  the  angle  iLD(7  belongs  to  another 
triangle  besides  the  triangle  ADC,  To  what  triangle?  And  the  same 
is' true  of  the  angle  AEB  and  the  side  BE,  To  what  triangle  do  they  ' 
belong,  besides  belonging  to  ABE? ''  Having  elicited  that  these  sides 
and  angles  also  belong  to  the  triangles  CBE,  BCD,  we  reply,  ''We 
shall  now  pass  to  these  triangles,  and  see  what  we  can  prove  about  them.  '*  ^ 

'•n.  The  second  part  presents  a  little  difficulty,  because,  in  applying 
the  Fourth  Proposition  to  the  triangles  BDC,  BEC,  instead  of  being 
able  to  i^far  that ''  the  bases  or  third  sides  are  e^ucHj'"  the  pupil  is  con- 


foiitedniih  tlie  pre-ezifiiiig /<»<  thst  the  Imam  ase  tibe  aooM.    Bat* 
this  difficulty  has  been  met  in  figures  (8)  and  (4).' 

9.  In  &nBg  tbeee  anjple  details  ol  the  AuAor't  experiencea  in 
tfchlug  these  early  pnqpositiona,  it  is  not  meant  that  oUier  teaohen- 
shonld  reproduce  tfcgse  explanatianB  ▼eifaatua.  The  object  is  rithert^ 
show  how  important  it  is  that  the  teacher,  in  the  eariisst  lessoiis  of 
gBometiy,  shoold  ''keep  touch *^  with  the  pupiL  Where  the  leanwr 
can  readily  acoepttho  proof  without  these  or  sanflar  explanations^  tho 
teacher  may  safely  pass  on  without  them. 

But  the  teacher  must  be  quick  to  perceive  tha  least  aymptoms  of 
bewilderment,  and  must  nerer  allow  the  pupil  to  loae  coolness  and 
cpnfidense,  or  to  guess  and  '' plunge,*^  likea  bad  swimmer,  out  of  his 
depth*    Children  differ  greatly  in  the  habit  and  msnner  of  assenting. 
Some,  out  of  a  desire  to  please,  will  say  *'  Yes,*^  in  snswer  to  the  ques«- 
tlon,  '*  Do  yon  undentsnd  thisi "  when,  in  reality,  they  do  not  undsr^- 
stsnd  it,  but  <m^  rrnnmkber  it    Therefore,  when  a  child  says  he  undes* 
stands  any  statement  in  geometry^  he  should  be  immediately  con- 
frcmtedwith  several  exemplifications-  of  that  statement  in  diffsrmt 
thape$—«agle6  of  different  sizes,  traangles  upside  dowao,  X  and   T 
instead  of  A  and  Bf,  Arsblc  nnmbers  instead  of  letters,  and  so  on;  and 
npt  till  he  has  passed  these  tests  most  the.  teacher  be  satisfied  that  the. 
pupil  really  understands. 

Also,  in  repeating  Euclid,  the  child  must  not  only  be  con^Ued  to 
di:aw  his  own  figureB'(or  to  dictate  to  the  teacher  how  to  draw  then^, 
but  also  when  he  makes,  a.  statement  he  must  be-  constantly  called  by, 
the  teacher's  ''  Why?  ^  to  give,  a  reason*  foe  it.     ''  Therefore  the  base^ 
4B  is  equal  to  the  base  CD.''    Why}    '<  By  the  Fourth  Proposition." 
''  Therefore  the. remainder  AM  is  espial  to  the  remainder  CD.''    Why!  • 
''Because  if  equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal" 
"  And  AE  is  equal  to  AD."    Why?    "  By  construction,"  or  "  Because^ 
we  made  it  so."    "  Now  AB  is  equal  to  AC"    Why!    "  By  hypothe- 
sis," or  "  Because  we  supposed  it  to  be  so  from  the  beginning." 

After  the  Fifth  Proposition  has  been  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
mastered^  Euclid  should  present  little  difficulty  till,  the  pupil  reaches  ' 
the  Sixth  Book,  which  belqnga  to  a.  stage  of. instruction-  beyond  tha. 
soope  of  these  pages. 

Butt  still,  up,  to  the  Fifteenth.  Proposition,  or.  further,,  the  teacher . 
will  do  wen  to  rely  mainly  on  oral  instsuotion,  andr->parlicularly  if  hia  • 
pijipils  have  good  memories—to  leioare  of  the  looh 

Deductions,  of  a  very  simple  sort^  should  be  in  use  from  the  start . 

1  A  shorter  method  would  be,  after  the  flgore  has  been  ooiiBtracted,  to  nj,  "Now  we 
aq»  gdns  to  oee  the  Foarfh  ttvpotMan.    ImondAt^  It    Wtast*  tiiangtea^-  Ton*  see  ttaat«  ( 
look  equal  f   (Ans. ,  ABX  ^  ODa   "  Then  we  shall  try  to  prove  thaf  these  two  have  two 
tides  and  tto  faidnded  angle  of  the  one  eqotf  to  two  sides-  of  Ibe-  InelMed  ani^e  of  the  *• 
o%er.''  This  done,  yon  say,  <*  Now  what  other  triangles  IO0*  eqnair  '*  (Ans.  BCD.  CBS.)  , 
''Then  we  shall  prove  the  ssme  thing  in  these  triangles.**    If  the  bc^csn  vndllt'  pick  '** 
cmt the twopato^ eq^ trianalsat>rh1iiwif t ^t^may .bQaoMsawiry. to-4Ms  tlw longfr 
ntthod  of  InstmotiaiL 
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67.    BELIGIOUB   INBTBUCnON. 

1.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  in  all  subjects  of  education,  it 
is  an  injury  for  the  young  to  be  taught  to  repeat .  language  to  which 
they  attach  no  meaning. 

Teachers  who  believe  this,  and  who  belieye  further  that  Religious 
Instruction  is  the  most  important  of  all  educational  subjects,  ought  to 
be  especially  on  their  guard  here  lest  the  desire  to  train  children  in 
this  subject  early  should  result  in  their  being  trained  prematurely,  and 
consequently  inefSciently. 

2.  But  the  presence  of  children  at  short  reli^ous  acts,  such  as 
/'saying  grace,*'  singing  hymns,  and  other  ihort  expressions  of  devo- 
tion, is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  them  learn  and  repeat  long 
and  (to  them)  unintelligible  formularies  of  religion. 

Silence  and  attention  during  ''grace"  afford  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  impressive  indirect  means  of  helping  a  child  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  Power  in  the  Family,  never  approached  but  with  reverence ;  unseen 
and  unheard,  yet  addressed  in  words ;  One  who  is  present  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  on  all  days,  and  who,  though  He  is  far  above  us,  is  never- 
theless not  so  high  but  that  we  may  ask  Him  to  bless  our  daily  bread. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer — much  though  we  may  desire  it  to  be  the  first 
prayer  because  it  is  the  best  prayer — ought,  in  the  Author's  judgment, 
to  be  deferred  till  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to  the  usual  simple 
petition  for  "father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters."  No  words  can 
well  be  more  powerful  than  these  in  introducing  the  child  to  the  con- 
ception of  One  who  must  be  above  all  things  in  greatness  and  goodness, 
because  he  is  even  greater  and  better  than  the  child's  parents. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  circumstances  of  prayer,  enough  has 
been  said  above  (see  §  82). 

4.  Not  till  after  a  child  has  thus  realized  in  some  faint  degree  the 
human  revelation  of  God,  revealing  Him  as  One  who  can  bless  and 
help,  should  he  be  introduced  to  that  other  revelation  through  Nature, 
which  reveals  Him  as  the  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  all  things.  Suffer 
the  child  first  to  exult  a  little  in  the  beauty,  and  to  admire  the  glory 
and  order,  of  the  visible  world,  before  leading  his  thoughts  up  from 
the  things  made,  to  Him  who  made  them. 

And  when  the  attempt  is  made,  it  is  best  made  by  the  father  or 

mother,  not  by  nurses  or  servants.     "I  remember,"  writes  Preceptor, 

"that  on  one  occasion,  during  a  walk  in  the  country,  when  I  noticed 

that  my  son — a  child  of  four  or  five  years  old — seemed  more  than 

usually  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  what  he  saw  around  him,  I 

thought  the  time  might  now  have  come  to  lead  him  from  things  visible 

to  the  invisil'^o  Maker,  and  I  asked  him  who,  he  thought,  had  made  all 
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this  beautiful  world.  He  at  once  replied  '  Qod  */  but  his  emodons  of 
joy  were  at  once  checked,  and  his  countenance  became  blank  and  inex- 
pressiye,  ae  if  he  were  paadDg  from  a  state  of  genuine  feeling  into  mere 
unmeaning  speech.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  he  did  not  realize,  in 
any  sense  whatever,  the  meaning  of  what  he  uttered;  and  I  guessed  at 
once  (what  I  afterward  ascertained  upon  inquiry)  that  he  had  been 
trained  to  say  it  by  his  nurse,  and  was  merely  answering  by  rote. 

**I  felt  that  this  teaching,  however  well  intended,  had  been  prema- 
ture. Wesley  records  it  as  one  of  the  critical  moments  of  his  life,  when 
his  mother  took  him  into  a  room  by  himself,  and  there  for  the  first  time 
qx)ke  to  him  of  the  Being  above,  to  whom  alone  worship  is  due.  Kot 
to  all  parents  assuredly  is  it  given  so  to  impress  their  children  as  the 
young  Wesley  was  then  impressed  by  his  mother;  and  very  probably  I 
Blight  have  failed  as  the  nurse  failed.  But  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
deprived  of  even  the  chance  of  succeeding.  No  great  harm  had  been 
done ;  but  an  opportunity  of  good — ^which  I  might  possibly  have  util- 
ized, and  should  have  liked  at  least  to  have  tried  to  utilize — ^had  been 
irrevocably  lost.'* 

6,  The  name  of  God  ought  by  no  means  to  be  introduced  'lightly,  or 
on  every  occasion,  to  enforce  duty.  The  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  first  place,  and  where  this  is  insufiicient  the  will  of  the 
parents,  ought  to  sufilce  for  the  most  part  without  appeal  to  religion. 

Above  all  things,  teachers  should  avoid  accustoming  or  encouraging 
children  to  talk  much  about  religious  matters.  Such  talk,  even  when 
accompanied  with  right  action,  cannot  be  wholesome,  for  it  must  always 
express  more  than  the  child  really  feels.  Besides,  in  most  cases,  it  will 
not  be  accompanied  with  right  action :  it  will  be  a  mere  safety-valve 
for  unnatural  excitement,  letting  off  steam  which  ought  to  have  been 
utilized  for  something  better  than  words.  A  child  who  ffttshes  generally 
turns  out  badly;  and  it  is  this  type  of  gushing  creature  which  goes  far 
to  justify  the  proverb,  "The  greater  the  saint,  the  greater  the  sinner.*' 

6.    Yet  it  should  always  be  tacitly  assumed  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  all  duties,  the  Maker  of  the  ties  that  bind  a  household  together, 
that  he  sees  right  and  wrong,  even  though  unwrought  and  imutteredf 
and  existent  only  in  the  mind ;  and  that  He  is  pleased  with  what  is' 
right,  and  displeased  with  what  is  wrong. 

The  best  time  for  impressing  this  upon  the  child  is  before  his  even- 
ing prayer.  Most  children  are  apt  to  be  more  open  and  disposed  to 
reveal  their  thoughts  at  this  time;  and  it  therefore  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  parent  or  trainers  to  review  the  events  of  the  day. 
*'  Now  have  we  anything  to  think  of  before  prayers?  Is  there  anything 
done  amiss  to^ay  which  you  must  try  to  do  better  to-morrow?''  Many 
a  child  who  would  have  resented  a  sudden  scolding,  especially  before 
strangers,  will  be  much  more  open  to  genuine  conviction  and  contrition 
if  his  fault  is  thus  for  the  first  time  pointed  out;  and  a  resolution  thus 
made,  and  followed  by  the  usual  evening  prayer,  is  more  likely  to  be 
adhered  to  than  if  made  at  any  other  time. 
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7.  By  this  habit  of  practically  reyiewing  the  day — ^not,  however,  to 
be  mechanically  or  invariably  adopted — an  additional  force  and  mean- 
ing will  be  given  to  prayer.  Acknowledgment  of  fault  and  weakness 
naturally  lends  the  mother  to  speak  of  God  as  the  Forgiver  and  Helper, 
to  whom  prayer  must  be  addressed  for  forgiveness  of  the  past  and 
strength  for  the  future. 

8.  As  regards  church-goingf  it  Is  obvious  that  what  are  called 
children's  services  must  be  less  tedious  and  more  intelligible  for  them 
than  the  ordinary  services;  and  with  discreet  management— so  con- 
ducted in  the  church,  and  with  the  results  so  moderated  at  home,  as 
not  to  produce  any  unwholesome  excitement — they  are  probably  of 
advantage. 

9.  But  on  the  other  side  much  is  to  be  said  for  the  presence  of 
children  at  the  religious  observances  of  their  elders.  In  the  Law  of 
Hoses  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  is  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  before  he  is  aware  of  its  meaning;  and  part  of  the  celebration 
consists  of  the  child's  inquiry  add  the  father's  reply,  thus  traditionally 
handing  down  the  meaning  of  the  institution  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

In  the  same  way  the  presence  of  a  child  with  his  parents  at  th«  ser- 
vices of  the  church  (where  they  are  not  so  long  or  so  dull  as  to  be 
absolutely  intolerable,  probably  conveys  more  indirect  benefit  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  giving  him  an  early  conception  of  religion  as  a 
social  and  not  merely  individual  influence,  and  quickening  his  appne- 
hension  of  the  Being  to  whom  not  only  his  parents  but  the  whole 
neighborhood  unite  in  aU  solemnity  to  pay  homage. 

10.  If  a  child  is  fond  of  reading,  and  chooses  to  read  the  Bible  for 
himself,  his  instinct  will  probably  guide  him  to  those  parts  which  sve 
most  intelligible,  or  from  which  he  can  at  least  extract  a  meaning,  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  preventing  him  from  this  desultory 
perusaL  But  it  would  be  a  very  sad  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  cause 
children  to  read  through  the  Bible  consecutively  as  a  religious  task. 

Kot  to  speak  of  the  genealogies,  there  are  obviously  many  portions 
of  the  books  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which  should  be  passed  over 
in  teaching  children,  and  there  are  pther  portions  in  the  historical 
books  treated  with  a  fullness  of  detail  which  does  not  fit  them  to  be 
used  as  reading  lessons  for  the  young.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
summaries  of  the  Bible  frequently  employed  by  those  who  have  to  *'get 
it  up  for  examination,"  for  the  most  part,  omit  everything  that  consM- 
tutes  the  life  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  so  that  they  cannot  be  accepted 
as  substitutes  for  the  original. 

11.  The  best  course  seems  to  be  that  a  child  should  receive,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  one  or  two  oral  lessons  about 
the  early  history  of  religion,  illustrated  perhaps  by  a  visit  (if  in  London) 
to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  rooms  in  the  British  Museum,  showing 
bow  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  groping  after  the  great  God  who 
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made  heaven  and  earth,  typified  Him  in  various  imperfect  fonns,  repre- 
senting His  power  and  wisdom,  and  how  they  fell  short  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Eternal  Righteousness  and  the  worship  due  to  Him. 

12.  After  this,  they  may  be  taught  how  God  in  the  darkness  sent 
down  a  ray  of  light  to  Abraham  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  to  his 
children  and  descendants,  guiding  an(^  chastening  them,  and  revealing 
Himself  to  them  not  only  as  Powerful,  but  as  being  One,  Eternal, 
Righteous,  Just,  Forgiving;  an(iwith  this  introduction  the  child  may 
read  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the  deliverers  of  Israel,  under- 
standing (though,  of  course,  very  imperfectly  as  yet)  that  the  great 
merit  of  all  these  heroes  was  their  faith  or  trust  in  Right  against  Might. 

13.  Not  till  a  later  period  must  the  story  of  Christ  be  introduced. 
In  prayers  and  hymns  the  child  will  be  already  familiar  with  parts  of 
it.  But  now  these  parts  are  to  be  combined  for  him  into  a  brief  whole; 
and  he  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  Incarnation  as  being  the  central  event 
in  the  world's  history,  wherein  God,  who  had  previously  revealed  Him- 
self through  servants,  at  last  revealed  Himself  through  His  Son  as 
being  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

14.  Some  people  maintain  that  the  conception  of  God  as  ''our 
Father"  is  not  in  itself  sufficient,  being  compatible  with  self-conceit, 
fuolish  hopes  for  oneself,  contempt  for  others,  and  an  insensibility  to 
juHtice;  and  doubtless  if  a  child  is  taught  to  realize  God  as  ^^my 
Father,"  these  objections  are  well  founded.  But  they  disappear  if  he 
recognizes  the  full  force  of  "our,"  namely,  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
oiu*  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  of  those  whom  we  are  disposed  to 
dislike  or  neglect  as  being  offensive  or  common-place,  no  less  than  of 
thoKO  whom  we  admire  as  exceptionally  good  and  great ;  and  that  He 
cannot  be  Hupposed  to  fall  below  Plato's  standard  of  justice,  which  con- 
sisted in  *'  giving  to  all  what  is  best  for  them." 

15.  It  is  thought  by  many  in  these  days  an  old-fashioned  and 
exploded  doctrine  to  teach  that  there  is  an  Evil  Being  in  the  world 
rcHisting  the  Good.  Yet  without  believing  in  the  existence  of  the 
weaker  Evil  it  is  scarcely  j^ssible  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
stronger  Good. 

Even  to  a  child  the  question  must  suggest  itself  in  his  very  earliest 
years,  How  can  the  world — ^being,  in  part,  evil — ^have  been  created  by  a 
perfectly  good  God? 

Admit  at  once  that  the  origin  and  existence  of  Evil  are  past  all  expla- 
nation, and  constitute  a  logical  difficulty.  The  reply  is  obvious,  that 
any  theory  whatever  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  God  involves 
a  logical  difficulty.  It  is  therefore  the  right  course  to  adopt  that  theory 
wliich,  though  logically  inexplicable,  does  least  violence  to  reason  and 
bt'st  approves  itself  to  the  instinct  of  Faith. 

Not  for  nothing  therefore  does  the  Bible  put  at  the  very  fore-front  of 
it!?  teaching  the  doctrine  that  there  is  Evil  contending  against  Good ; 
and  to  suppress  this  doctrine,  even  for  children,  is,  in  the  Author's 
judgment,  to  do  great  harm. 
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16.  For  other  reasons,  teachers  should  by  no  means  blink  the  exist- 
ence of  Evil.  The  fighting  instinct  is  strong  in  the  young;  and  one 
powerful  means  of  enlisting  them  on  the  side  of  the  Good  is  to  enlist 
them  against  the  Evil. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Christian  Reyelation  that  is  not,  cannot 
be,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be,  readily  intelligible  to  children — for 
example,  the  full  meaning  of  forgiveness,  and  still  more  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Love  as  dominant  in  the  Universe.  It  is  almost  as  impossible 
for  children  to  believe  that  an  element  of  human  nature,  so  close  to 
them  as  Love  is,  and  so  familiar,  should  be  the  most  potent  Power  in 
the  immaterial  world,  as  it  is  to  believe  that  the  same  electric  fluid 
which  makes  the  hair  crackle  beneath  the  comb  produces  the  roar  of 
the  reverberating  thunder. 

All  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  teacher  should  appeal  to  that 
strong  and  wholesome  instinct  which  leads  the  young  to  fight  for  one 
side  against  another,  pointing  out  to  them  that  they,  in  a  certain  sense, 
are  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Light  contending  against  the  powers  of 
Darkness. 

17.  It  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  said  with  the  Author's 
deepest  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  few  boys  can  be  induced  to  Icve 
Christ ;  and  if  they  say  they  do,  they  probably  say  so  mainly  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  say  so. 

Yet  many  boys  can  be  induced  to  feel  a  loyalty  to  Christ  as  their 
Leader  in  the  battle  against  Evil ;  and  it  is  therefor^  in  this  character 
of  a  Champion  that  the  teacher  should  strive  to  present  Him.  There  is 
no  stronger  antidote  against  all  the  evils  that  spring  up  for  the  young 
from  that  thoughtless  selfishness  which  is  almost  inseparable  from 
youth  and  inexperience,  than  Christ  thus  presented  by  the  teacher  and 
apprehended  by  the  pupil. 

18.  Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  among  teachers  as 
to  the  exact  historical  accuracy  of  certain  parts  of  the  various  books 
that  make  up  the  Bible,  most  will  probably  agree  that  the  Bible  was 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Bible.  In  oAier  words,  it  is  better 
to  be  a  sincere  worshiper  of  God,  while  doubting  the  genuineness  or 
authenticity  of  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  than  to  accept  the 
Scriptures  in  their  entirety,  yet  neither  to  love,  nor  trust,  nor  reverence 
their  divine  Giver. 

19.  To  lead  the  young  therefore  to  the  worship  of  Gk)d,  through  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher;  not  to 
produce  a  belief  in  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  by  habituating  children 
to  worship  the  Book  itself. 

This  being  the  case,  even  those  who  may  believe  that  there  are  no 
interpolations  and  no  inaccuracies  in  our  versions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  must  be  anxious  that  the  young  shall  so  study  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  be  led  thereby  to  worship  Qod,  i.  e.,  to  love  Him,  trust  Him, 
and  reverence  him  with  all  the  strength  of  hmnan  faculty. 
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For  thifi  ptirpose  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  take  aa  the  basifl  of  hia 
teaching  that  famous  vision  of  the  prophet  Elijah  which  taught  that 
the  Revelation  of  the  Supreme  Is  not  contained  in  the  Fire,  nor  in  the 
Whirlwind,  but  in  the  still  small  Voice. 

The  minds  of  children,  naturally  alive  to  the  marvelous,  are  so 
impressed  by  the  stupendous  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  they  are  often  disposed  to  connect  the  Revelation  of  God  in  those 
pages  solely  with  these  wonders ;  and  then,  in  after  days,  when  they 
hear  the  historical  accuracy  of  some  of  these  events  doubted  by  some 
whose  judgment  they  respect,  they  lose  at  once  their  belief  not  only  in 
the  historical  accuracy  of  these  particular  incidents,  but  also  in  the 
whole  Revelation  which  they  were  supposed  to  convey. 

This  danger  may  be  met  by  laying  more  stress  upon  the  spiritual 
revelation  conveyed  to  Israel  in  the  Law  and  the  I^ophets;  and  by 
showing  how,  by  national  calamities  and  individual  troubles,  the  differ- 
ent spokesmen  of  God  who  wrote  the  books  of  the  Bible  gradually 
built  up  a  structure  of  religious  thought  and  expression  such  as  cannot 
be  found  even  in  the  literature  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  India,  or  any 
other  civilized  or  uncivilized  race. 

Teachers  will  of  course  remember,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  that, 
if  they  are  not  teaching  their  own  children,  they  are  boimd  to  consider 
the  parents,  who  may  not  unnaturally  object  to  negative  teaching  on 
religious  subjects.  But  to  parents  who  themselves  imdertake  the 
religious  teaching  of  their  children,  or  to  teachers  who  have  fuU 
authority  to  give  such  instruction  on  this  subject  as  may  seem  best  to 
them,  the  words  of  Preceptor  may  not  be  without  use. 

*'When  I  came,^^  he  says,  ''to  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  and  of  the  sun^s  standing  still,  I  endeavored,  first  of  all,  before 
telling  the  story  of  the  battle,  to  make  my  children  realize  the  place, 
time,  circumstances,  and  historical  importance  of  the  struggle,  that 
they  might  have  a  vivid  picture  of  it  before  their  eyes,  and  might  also 
know  that  this  battle jvas  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  world;  which, 
if  it  had  turned  out  differently,  might  have  changed  the  whole  course 
of  history  and  of  religion.  Then  I  began  the  story  of  the  march  and 
tiie  fighting,  and  at  a  certain  point  I  said :  '  Here  the  story  goes  on  to 
say  that  Joshua,  the  general,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  moon,  and  bade  them  stand  still,  so  that  the  people  of  Israel  might 
continue  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies ;  and  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still,  so  that  there  was  no  day  so  long  as  this  before  or  after,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  it  is  generally  agreed  by  the  wisest  people 
that  this  part  of  the  story  must  have  arisen  from  some  misunderstand- 
ing, because  we  know  from  astronomy  that  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  causing  a  great  crash  and  destruction  of  all  the  Universe ; 
and  different  people  give  different  explanations.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — ^and  that  is  enough  for  you  and  me— that  on  this  day  the  Lord 
fought  for  Israel ;  and  that  if  this  battle  had  been  won  by  the  Canaan- 
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tat)  aad  not  by  Israel,  then  the  Chosen  People  would  never  luEfn^ 
entered  into  the  Promised  Land ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  might  haTo 
remained  wanderers  for  ever,  and  l^re  woald  perhaps  have  been  no 
King  David,  and  no  Psalms,  and  no  Prophets;  and  being  left  without 
the  light  of  true  religion,  aU  the  world  might  still  be  lying  in  datknesa, 
and  so  at  this  moment  you  and  I  might  not  be  worshipers  of  Christi 
and  perhaps  we  should  be  heathens,  bowing  down  before  blocks  of 
wood  Mid  stone. '^ 

It  is  the  Auth(Nr*s  experience  that,  without  negative  teaching,  and 
without  entering  into  polemics.  It  is  possible  to  lay  much  more  stress 
tiian  is  usually  laid  upon  the  essence  of  Revelation,  as  distinct  from  the 
medium  through  which  the  Revelation  is  conveyed. 

20.  If,  as  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all,  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
sincere  worshiper  of  God  and  yet  remain  deUberatdy  immoral,  it  would 
seem  also  evident  that  an  apparent  sanction  of  immorality  in  tiie  I>age8 
of  the  Bible  is  likely  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  wfaic^  the  ^ble  is  read. 
Let  the  pupil  therefore  be  very  early  confronted  with  that  notable  say- 
ing of  our  Lord,  that  certain  things  were  allowed  by  Moses  in  the  Law 
''for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts;"  and  let  him  be  told  that  this  say- 
ing applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  so  that  he  is  not  to 
suppose  that,  because  Jael,  or  Jephtha,  or  Samson,  or  David,  did  certain 
things  which  are  not  expressly  blamed  by  the  historian,  therefore  those 
things  are  necessarily  good  and  right  for  us  in  our  days,  or  were  even 
right  in  those  days.  And,  if  we  believe  that  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  Prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  is  inferior  to  ^Hhe  least  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  '*  in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature,  it  must  seem  an  obvious 
inference  that  even  the  conceptions  and  judgments  expressed  by  the 
writers  themselves  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be 
expected  to  stand  on  the  level  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament. 
As  to  the  future  life,  one  caution  at  least  may  be  of  use.  Servants 
(unless  in  very  exceptional  cases)  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
children  about  this  subject.  A  child's  nature  may  be  warped,  or  an 
irremediable  taint  of  servility  and  superstition  communicated,  by  a 
irequent  and  voluble  mention  of  "  hell-fire."  * 

Almost  as  unwise,  though  not  so  harmful,  is  the  attempt  to  ignore 
altogethei^  the  existence  of  a  retribution  after  death,  in  teaching 
children.  Much  better  is  it  to  recognize  with  very  rare  mention — ^but 
very  clearly,  when  mentioned — ^that  there  is  a  future  Life,  and  a  future 
Judgment,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  this,  that  it  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  One  who  is  perfect  Justice  as  well  as  perfect  Mercy ;  and 
that  the  future  Life  and  future  Judgment  will  differ  from  the  present 
Life  and  the  present  Judgment  not  in  being  more  lax  and  Indulgent,  or 
more  severe  and  stem,  but  in  being  more  manifestly  and  perfectly  just 
and  merciful,  because  hereafter  there  will  be  no  vestiges  of  Evil  striving 
to  obscure  and  hinder  the  Good. 

22.     On  one  point  more  especially  the  child  may  be  allowed  and 
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enconraged  to  think  definitely  of  Heaven,  viz.,  as  a  place  where  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  those  who  have  loved  one  another  on  earth. 

Of  all  the  encouragements  and  helps  to  a  good  and  pure  life,  next  to 
the  loyal  worship  of  Christ,  there  is  perhaps  none  so  powerful  as  the 
mention  made  in  daily  prayers  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  to  the  unseen  world,  with  whom  we  trust  and  pray  that  we 
may  be  hereafter  reunited.  Let  those  who  care  more  about  words  than 
about  meaning  tell  us,  if  they  please,  that  Heaven  is  not  a  ploM. 
Admitted.  We  will  go  further  and  admit  that  nothing  will  be,  and 
perhaps  thai  nothing  even  now  is,  precisely  or  even  approximately  what 
we  suppose  it  to  be.  Yet  if  we  believe  that  our  best  and  noblest 
aspirations  come  from  One  who  is  able  and  willing  to  satisfy  them,  we 
must  needs  think  that  corresponding  to  every  pure  wish  that  we  enter- 
tain on  earth — and  what  wish  can  be  purer  or  more  natural  than  this?— 
there  will  be  some  spiritual  satisfaction  in  Heaven,  not  indeed  the  same 
as  we  suppose,  but  differing  in  being  infinitely  better.  And  so,  as 
regards  the  meeting  of  friends  in  the  second  life,  while  admitting  that 
there  will  be  no  *^ place"  and  *'no  meeting,''  we  may  still  retain  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  something  corresponding  to  **  meeting  "in 
something  corresponding  to  '^  place." 

58.      HOMB   IrnXUENCB  OK   THE  CHILD  AT    SCHOOL. 

1.  As  to  boarding-schools,  the  writer  knows  little  that  is  not  known 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  parents ;  and  therefore  the  following  remarks  are 
intended  for  those  whose  children  are  attending  day-schools. 

2.  But  the  following  rule  applies  still  more  to  boarding-schools  than 
to  day-schools;  viz.,  that  the  father  should  warn  the  boy  against  some 
of  the  temptations  to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  Cheating  in  various 
shapes,  and  indecency,  or  impurity  more  or  less  grave,  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  any  large  school ;  and  sometimes  in  small  schools  these  evils 
are  still  more  prevalent  than  in  large  ones.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
only  fair  to  warn  a  boy  what  he  will  have  to  meet.  Let  him  be  told 
that  he  is  to  keep  out  of  these  things ;  and,  without  making  himself  a 
*^prig,"  he  is  to  use  the  earliest  opportunity  that  may  be  presented  to 
him,,  when  he  rises  in  the  school,  for  setting  his  face  against  faults  such 
as  these  and  for  helping  his  school-fellows  to  check  them.      ^ 

Against  evils  of  the  latter  and  graver  kind,  the  father  ought  to  warn 
a  boy  with  somewhat  more  distinctness.  Many  a  boy,  even  in  child- 
hood, goes  wrong  simply  through  ignorance  and  for  want  of  warning. 

8.  If  the  parents  are  selecting  a  private  school,  they  ought  to  take 
great  pains  to  asccrtein  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

The  expensive  preparatory  schools  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the 
principal  Public  Schools  are  many  of  them  of  well-known  excellence; 
but  the  average  private  school  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is  at 
present  (1882)  very  bad  indeed,  and  jjerhaps  now  hajdly  equal  (in  intel- 
lectual training)  to  the  average  standard  of  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

4.    A  day-school  presupposes  a  good  home. 
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What  the  house-master  (who  stands  in  loeo  parmtit  to  the  boys  in  his 
house)  does  at  a  boarding-school  for  his  pupUs,  that  the  parents  must 
do  for  their  children  at  a  day-school,  if  the  boy  at  the  day-school  is  to 
make  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  progress  as  at  a  boarding-school. 
At  a  good  school  boys  ought  not  to  need  assistance  in  their  studies  at 
home  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  class;  but  they  will  often  make 
more  rapid  progress  if  they  have  some  occasional  help  at  home.  Few 
parents  are  likely  to  be  able  to  give  this  assistance  so  efficiently  as  a 
house-master;  but  the  deficiency  is  often  more  than  compensated  by  the 
general  influence  of  home  life  and  the  stimulus  of  the  boy^s  desire  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  his  parents. 

5.  The  boy  should  be  encouraged,  if  possible,  to  walk  to  and  from 
school ;  of  at  all  events  part  of  the  way.  Walking,  especially  with  an 
object  is  good  mentally  and  morally,  as  well  as  physically ;  enabling  a 
boy  to  be  for  a  time  by  himself,  and  to  think  over  matters  that  have 
perplexed  him  in  tbe  day. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  great  advantages  of  the 
boarding-school  system  that  a  boy  is  not  enough  by  himself.  Every 
hour,  almost  every  minute,  is  filled  up  either  with  work  or  with  play; 
and  some  boys  are  in  danger  of  living  on  from  the  beginning  of  term 
to  the  end  without  having  half  an  hour  to  think.  **  Calling  over,'' 
every  hour  or  two,  compulsory  football  or  cricket,  and  abundant  Scrip- 
ture lessons  on  Sundays,  are  excellent  devices  for  preventing  boys  from 
thinking  about  mischief;  but,  if  carried  to  excess,  they  may  sometimes 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  boy  from  thinking  at  all. 

6.  The  parents  should  codperate  with  the  school  by  giving  their  son 
fit  time  and  place  to  prepare  his  home-work,  and  by  seeing  that  he  gets 
his  meals  in  such  time  that  he  may*be  punctual  in  attendance. 

On  first  going  to  school  a  boy  should  receive  a  hint  or  two  from  his 
parents  as  to  the  means  for  ensuring  punctuality;  e.  g.,  he  is  to  get  his 
papers  and  books  ready  overnight,  and  always  to  put  them  in  one 
place  where  he  is  sure  not  to  miss  them  when  he  starts  in  the  morning. 

7.  Parents  should  show  their  interest  in  the  boy^s  progress  by 
inspecting  his  register  of  marks  or  places,  say  once  a  week,  and  by 
asking  him  questions  about  his  work,  his  sports,  his  school-fellows, 
etc.,  striving  as  far  as  possible  still  to  **keep  touch"  with  the  boy, 
although  he  has  now  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  home-teaching. 

8.  Tet  though  the  parents  should  take  an  interest  in  ^^ marks,'*  and 
a  *^high  place"  should  be  held  up  as  a  natural  object  for  the  boy^s 
honorable  ambition,  they  should  never  fail  to  remind  him  that  a  *^high 

^  character  "  is  much  more  important. 

There  is  now  in  our  English  schools  perhaps  too  much,  certainly  not 
too  little,  of  eu^ulation,  competition,  prize- winning,  and  marking;  and 
for  the  majority  of  boys  the  parental  infiuence  will  be  well  exerted 
in  counteracting  this  competitive  tendency.  For  a  quick,  ambitious 
boy  the  counteraction  is  u^ful  in  preventing  his  ambition  from  running 
to  excess;  and  for  a  dull  and  backward  boy  it  is  no  less  useful  in 
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showing  him  that  there  are  other  objects  and  prizes  besides  medals  and 
book  prizes,  viz.,  the  approval  of  teachers,  parents,  and  conscience. 

9.  If  a  boy  goes  to  a  boarding-school,  he  may  need  occasional  warn- 
ing that  he  is  not  to  become  an  athletic  fool;  but  if  he  goes  to  a  day* 
school,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  the  danger  that  he  may  become  an 
intellectual  milksop. 

Pupils  at  day-schools  should  therefore  be  encouraged  Qi  they  need 
encouragement)  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  training  afforded  by  gym- 
nasium, fives  courts,  etc.  For  rowing  and  swimming  there  are  abun- 
dant facilities  in  almost  all  large  towns;  and  parents  should  not  let 
their  children  pass  the  age  of  twelve  or  tiiirteen  without  having 
learned  at  least  these  elements  of  athletics. 

10.  When  a  boy  is  at  a  private  school,  or  tmder  a  young  master  at 
some  public  school,  where  the  classes  are  too  large  or  the  supervision 
is  too  lax,  he  may  somedmes  waste  a  whole  term,  without  any  miscon- 
duct or  laziness  so  flagrant  as  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  school 
authorities  or  arrest  the  parents'  attention. 

Therefore  for  young  boys  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  tile  parents 
will  now  and  then  test  their  progress  by  one  or  two  simple  questions: 
"You  say  you  have  finished  fractions;  then  what  do  ^  and  ^makef 
You  are  getting  on  in  Latin ;  then  lot  me  hear  the  future  of  rd^o,  and 
what  is  the  English  of  Noms  tumtae  hdbentf  You  are  practicing  Eng- 
lish composition;  then  write  me  a  short  letter  describing  what  you 
hope  to  do  in  the  next  holidays.*' 

Parents  shrink  from  doing  this,  because  they  think  it  is  out  of  their 
line,  and  above  their  capacities.  UnhappUy,  the  questions  that  are 
capable  of  eliciting  the  ignorance  of  boys  are  generally  within  the 
compass  of  the  meanest  understanding.  But  if  they  have  any  diffidence 
themselves,  let  them  take  the  boy  to  some  competent  friend  who  will 
do  it  for  them.  Five  minutes  a  month,  during  t^  first  term,  will 
enable  them  to  ascertain  whether  their  boy  is  learning  anything  or 
nothing;  and  for  want  of  this  little  supervision  how  much  is  some- 
times lostl  At  a  Public  School  the  boy  wastes  a  whole  term,  gets  a 
bad  Report,  and  returns  to  school  morally  dejected  and  intellectually 
demoralized.  Or,  still  worse,  he  wastes  a  whole  term  aA  a  Private 
School,  gets  an  excellent  Report,  and  returns  to  school  well  satisfied 
with  his  failure,  and  still  more  intellectually  demoralized;  and  after 
two  or  three  years  of  time  similarly  wasted  he  leaves  school  with  six 
excellent  Reports,  to  find  every  Public  School  closed  against  him 
because  of  his  hopeless  ignorance. 

11.  Without  encouraging  boys  to  "sneak,"  the  parents  may  seize 
fit  opportunities,  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  moral  epidemic  appears  to  be  prevailing  or  springing  up  in  the 
school ;  and  very  often,  without  mentioning  names,  they  can  give  such 
assistance  to  the  school  authorities  as  will  enable  them  to  stop  mischiief 
almost  before  it  has  begun  to  be  ndschievous. 
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PBEVACE. 

It  is  ill  protesting  too  tntLch.  Many  good  tesolntioziB  of  silenee 
ma^e  and  confirmed  dnring  thirty  years  of  school  work,  as  every 
hope  of  a  public  character  which  brightened  the  early  days  was 
destroyed,  have  been  broken  by  the  appearance  of  this  book. 
Success  only  strengthened  the  conviction  that  it  was  useless  to 
speak;  and  yet  when  the  convietion  seemed  stnmgest  some  folly 
has  swept  it  away.  Or  is  it  instinct^  like  the  prescient  idiotcy  of 
the  butterfly,  that  lays  its  eggs  on  cabbage  leaf  or  nettle,  forced 
by  a  blind  impulse  to  thwart  its  own  experience,  and  deposit  part 
of  its  life  where  no  sign  warrants  an  idea  that  it  will  be  allowed 
to  live  ?  Perhaps  a  strong  belief  that  any  things  which  has  a  touch 
of  true  li^  in  it,  will  live  somewhere  or  other  is  at  the  bottom  ef 
it  all,  however  overlaid  by  chiller  wisdom.  So  this  bit  of  life  goes 
forth.  And  if  it  does  any  work  or  worker  good,  cheers  or  helps 
a  single  toiling  feUow-worker,  the  writer  will  have  had  his  reward. 
It  may  be  that  another  hand  and  heart  may  take  this  up,  enrich 
it  with  wealth  oi  his  own,  fiD  it  full  of  prevailing  power,  and  send 
it  on,  a  higher  creation,  in  a  fortunate  hour,  to  a  happier  end. 

The  School  Houhe,  UppurottAM,  May,  1888. 

EDITORIAL  NQTIOB. 

The  general  principles  and  many  practical  suggestions  of  this 

little  treatise  by  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,   are  of 

universal  application,  but  the  book  is  the  production  of  the  Head 

Master  of  a  dassical  school,  and  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from 

^  tiie  observations  and  doings  of  boys  in  Qreek  and  Latin  classes. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  our  old  friend  and  co-laborer.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Quirk,  on  whose  urgency  it  was  written. 

A  glance  at  the  Contents  with  its  characteristic  phraseology  on 
the  next  page,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  volume. 
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Material  to  Think  abatU. 

"Material  to  think  about."  That  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
There  can  be  no  thought  without  material  for  thought.  The  baby  with 
its  wondering  eyes  for  a  time  gathers  material,  even  as  it  takes  food,  by  a 
natural  process.  It  cannot  help  doing  so.  After  a  time,  the  curiosity 
excited  by  novelty  without  and  by  life  within  is  somewhat  satisfied  by 
familiarity  with  the  outside  of  the  objects  most  often  seen,  or  repressed 
by  contact  with  ignorance  and  commands  to  stop'  unwelcome  questions. 
At  this  point,  where  the  first  curiosity  ceases,  true  education  begins,  by 
lifting  up  a  little  comer  of  the  veil  of  the  world  of  common  things,  and 
showing  that  there  is  an  inside  as  well  as  an  outside  to  be  seen.  Thus 
observation,  instead  of  curiosity,  or,  rather,  as  a  trained  development  of 
curiosity,  begins  the  work  of  intelligent  progress. 

The  first  advance  on  unconscious  absorption  of  material  of  thought  is 
the  implanting  a  habit  of  observation,  that  is,  of  consciously  gathering 
material  for  thought.  Here,  again,  is  solid  ground  and  good  foothold, — 
leg- work,  not  wing-work.  Observation  is  only  a  better  name  for  patient, 
well-directed  work,  a  name  for  learning  to  see  by  getting,  and  waiting 
long  on  that  which  is  worthy  of  being  known. 

It  is  recorded  of  Turner,  the  great  painter,  that  he  was  seen  to  spend  a 
whole  day  in  throwing  pebbles  into  the  water,  whilst  others  were  work- 
ing away  round  him.  Throwing  pebbles  into  the  water!  With  what 
contempt  a  machine-intellect,  with  its  mechanic  power  of  turning  all  into 
a  kind  of  philosophic  ledger,  would  visit  such  a  childish  proceeding. 
How  the  cold  calcidating  fact-machine  would  scoff.  But  there  are  worlds 
on  worlds;  higher  worlds  with  their  inhabitants;  and  the  great  painter, 
working  in  the  world  of  life  and  living  thought,  knew  what  he  was 
about.  His  power  of  observation  was  so  great,  and  his  patience  and  love 
so  unwearied,  that,  with  his  trained  eye,  he  could  find  intense  interest 
and  gather  lessons  above  all  price  from  the  ripple,  and  the  waves,  and 
the  play  of  light,  and  harmonious  discord  of  varying  movements,  from 
the  common  curves  made  by  a  common  stone  falling  into  common  water, 
over  which  an  untrained  eye  and  mind  could  not  spend  a  profitable 
moment.  Before  his  eyes  was  spread  the  ever-stationary,  ever-moving 
mirror,  the  changeful  eternity  of  light  that  flows,  the  gliding  earth-born 
light  of  water,  with  its  strange  memories  of  higher  worlds,  and  strange 
affinities  to  cloud  and  sky,  free  beyond  all  earthly  things  to  come  and  go, 
still  l(tving  to  borrow,  as  it  moves,  brightness  from  sky  and  gleams  from 
cloud  or  shore,  and  welcoming  in  its  bosom,  like  a  living  thing,  all  images 
that  reach  it  in  its  course.  He  stood  and  looked  upon  it,  and  tried  to 
unlock  its  secrets,  and,  conscious  or  unconscious  of  the  full  interpreta- 
tion, caught  some  glimpses  of  the  great  illuminated  text  of  the  book  of 
the  thoughts  of  God,  appreciated  the  exquisite  subtlety  of  the  handwrit- 
ing of  speech  divine,  became  a  kind  of  living  microscope  in  his  power  of 
seeing  unknown  beauty,  and  then  handed  on  to  us  non-seers  the  gain  of 
new  discovery,  to  be  henceforth  part  of  the  possession  of  the  world.  A 
common  stone  thrown  into  common  water  could  thus  become  a  prophet 
revealing  truth.  But  to  whom  does  the  prophet-voice  of  stones  and 
water  speak?    A  careful  analysis  will  show  that  the  great  painter,  the 
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genius,  could  see  and  understand,  because  he  had  leamt  by  years  of 
patient  work  to  observe  more  than  other  people.  The  child  begins  its 
first  attempts  at  drawing  by  a  few  bounded  lines  from  an  unpracticed 
hand,  that  will  not  do  its  owner's  bidding,  and  an  unpracticed  mind,  that 
as  yet  has  not  much  bidding  to  give;  and  under  it  he  writes  cat,  or  dog, 
or  cow,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  writing  is  necessary.  And  unless 
hand  and  mind  practice,  that  is,  work,  they  will  never  do  more.  Turner 
himself,  had  he  been  debarred  from  practicing  his  hand,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  eye,  could  have  done  no  more.  It  is  quite  inmia- 
terial  to  this  argument  what  the  difference  may  be  between  any  pupil  and 
Turner  before  they  end.  The  all -important  fact  remains,  that,  for  a  long 
time,  the  path  of  both  is  the  same,  and  the  still  more  important  fact,  that 
the  teacher  has,  as  his  province,  that  path,  and  that  path  only,  as  far  as 
the  external  aspect,  both  of  his  own  and  his  pupil's  work,  is  concerned. 
The  teacher  has  no  concern  with  the  beyond;  but  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  never  get  within  sight  of  the  point  where  a  beyond  begins,  but 
remain  in  the  limbo  ol  little-boy  drawings,  and  such  like,  does  concern 
him  very  much  indeed.  The  point  at  which  observation  begins,  and  at 
which  it  stops,  a  point  very  often  but  little  in  advance  of  the  imconscious 
vision  of  the  child,  is  his  business. 

Genius  and  Work, 

Genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  work  growing  out  of  an  infinite 
power  q^  love.  Observation  is  work;  without  observation  there  is  no 
thought;  without  material  to  build  there  \&  no  building.  Whether  it  is 
pleasurable  or  otherwise,  poet's  or  schoolboy's,  observation  still  is  work. 
And  the  ideal,  after  all  that  foggy  enthusiasm  can  do  to  mystify,  or 
blowers  of  glittering  bubbles  can  blow,  is  but  the  final  expression  of  the 
highest  thought  produced  by  the  greatest  knowledge  and  feeling;  and  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  feeling  is  produced  by  years  of  patient,  loving 
work,  in  a  mind  originally  strong  and  susceptible.  No  doubt  this  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  and  prosaic  conclusion  for  angels,  and  wings,  and 
the  empyreal  to  arrive  at;  but  intensely  comforting,  happy,  and  real,  to  an 
earnest  man,  who  is  ready  to  humble  himself  to  watch  and  wait  on  what 
tie  loves.  It  gives  the  absolute  certainty  of  success  in  proportion  to  the 
means  employed.  Observation,  work,  love  of  work — these  are  the  mas^ 
ters  of  the  world.  By  these  that  high  training  is  built  up  which  deals 
With  life  and  mind  as  all  other  pursuits  are  dealt  with,  and  learns  faith- 
fully from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  complete  end,  and  no  more  thinks  it 
beneath  his  notice  to  do  the  lowest  kind  of  work  than  a  musician  thinks 
U  beneath  his  notice  to  know  his  notes. 

Work,  simple,  straightforward,  intelligent  work  is  everything.  The 
Strong  and  the  weak  alike,  the  genius,  as  well  as  the  slowest  mind,  must 
go  through  the  same  work  tUl  they  part  company,  as  perseverance, 
Strength,  and  love,  carry  the  best  minds  farther.  There  can  be  no 
thought  tin  there  has  been  observation.  There  can  be  no  observation 
without  work.  The  highest  form  of  human  existence  is  the  power  of 
working  unweariedly  and  prevailingly,  lovingly  wooing,  and  winning 
power  by  love.    One  word,  rightly  understood,  contains  it  all,— wobk. 
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• 

Haw  ta  I^BOTfL 

The  boys  do  xu>t  know  how  to  set  about  learning;  they  ought  to  he 
flight  Thi9  teaching  cannot  be  given  thipough  the  medium  of  the. 
unknown.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  power  to  observe  a  simple 
thing  and  answer  a  plaia  question  is  the  very  beginning  of  mental  train- 
ing. But  the  boys  neither  observe^  nor  can  answer.  That  is,  they  do 
not  know  the  process  by  which  it  Lb  done,  and  learning  new  difQcultiea 
does  not  teach  them.  They  ought  to  be  taught  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  knowledge  how  to  learn.  This  assertion  can  be  proved  and  remedied 
at  the  same  time.  Let  the  teacher,  for  example,  ask  the  boys  of  an  ordi< 
nary  class  to  give  an  account  of  any  well-known  object.  For  instance, 
What's  an  apple?  Minutea  on  minutes  will  be  spent  before  any  reasona^ 
ble  description  of  it  will  be  given.  In  other  words,  there  will  not  be  i^ 
single  boy  out  of  hundreds  who  may  be  questioned  in  this  way  who  ha# 
ever  had  the  quiet  bit  of  teaching  given  him,  that  the  moment  he  ia 
required  to  answer,  his  business  is  at  once  to  picture  to  himself  the  thing 
mentioned  in  as  many  aspects  as  possible,  one  bj  one,  compare  it  with 
the  things  most  like  it,  and  ^en  note  the  peculiar  facts  which  make  it 
different  from  everything  elae.  To  take  a  second  example  somewhat 
more  comple:^  "The  sower  went  forth  to  sow  his  seed."  If  a  really 
intelligent  answer  is  to  be  given  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''seed'* 
under  such  circumstances,  the  process  is,  first  to  pictiu«  in  the  mind  a 
seedsman's  shop,  with  all  its  various  seeds,  none  better  to  the  eye  than 
another,  hard,  dry  facts,  all  of  them«  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  summer 
garden,  where  every  flower  and  plant  declare  what  thej  are,  self -revealed. 
The  main  distinctions  of  the  seed  stand  out  at  once.  Next  the  seed  must 
be  pictured  in  the  ground,  all  its  hard,  dry  nature  vanishing;  it  is  full  of 
new  movement,  roots  penetrating  in  subtle,  tender  shapes  of  change,  and« 
as  they  change,  drawing  the  secret  powers  of  the  ground  into  fresh  vital* 
ity,  the  seed  thus  growing  with  a  growth  of  its  own,  and  so  on.  All  this 
kind  of  truth  and  power  of  answer  proceed,  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  by 
rule,  the  veiy  simple  rule  of  at  once  picturing  the  object  named,  con* 
trasting  it  with  its  nearest  neighbors,  and  noting  the  peculiaritieB,  whicb 
present  themselves  as  things  seeiG^  rather  than  as  researches  of  thought    . 

To  apply  this  to  words.  What  is  the  oonstruction  of  the  word  "  whei^'* 
we  will  ask.  This  is  only  another  form  of  asking,  What  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "when"?  The  meaning  of  the  word  "when"  can 
only  be  discovered  by  framing  sentences  to  show  its  meaning.  A  little 
trouble  will  make  it  dear  that  the  word  "when,'*  in  such  a  sentence  as» 
"  When  the  end  has  come,  all- is  over,"  means,  "  The  moment  the  end  has 
come,  all  is  over;"  and  again,  in  the  sentence,  "When  he  was  in  India*, 
he  hunted,"  that  the  word  "  when  "  means, "at  various  uncertain  times." 
Nothing  can  be  inore  different  than  these  two  meanings;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  constructions  used  will  be  very  different  in  every  language  in 
which  shaded  of  mood  are  marked. 

^  Bight  supplies  the  place  of  thought*  aa  soon  aa  a  few  plain  instruct 
lions  are  given  as  to  how  to  learn.  The  fact  is,  it  b  impossible  to  exam* 
ine  and  report  on-*nothing.  The  beginner  has  no  definite  object  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  till  he  is  taught  the  plain  oommon-sense  rule,  that  h^ 
must  have  a  definite  object  before  him,  and  is  shown  how  to  have  a  defin- 
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ite  object  before  liisi,  1m  luis  not  karat  how  to  set  aboat  his  work.  Years 
of  lueleiB  toil  might  be  saved  if  tbe  learoen  only  knew  bow  to  set  about 
their  work.  Many  other  devices  to  make  learning  skillful  and  effective 
wiL  ooour  to  the  practical  teacher;  but,  as  this  is  not  a  teacher's  manual^ 
tt  is  sufficient  to  point  the  way. 

What  things  the  attention  ought  to  be  fixed  on,  and  in  what  way,  what 
lo  forget,  and  what  to  remember,  unobtrusive  peculiarities  that  require 
notice,  obtrusive  excellences  that  stick  of  themselves,  these,  and  many 
Uke  Instructions  which  experience  suggests,  can  shorten  labor,  and  cause 
time  to  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage.  But  even  to  draw  attention 
to  the  scienoe  of  learning  and  the  intelligent  skill  that  can  exist  and  may 
bemiparted  in  the  process  of  setting  to  work  intelligently  will  be  a  won* 
drous  advanca  As  yet,  the  boy-world,  at  all  events,  Imows  nothing  of 
it.  Again,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  not-having-been-taught-to-leam 
question.  Ko  one  who  has  not  examined  his  own  class  on  the  work  of 
the  past  term,  and  had  continued,  aye,  long-continued  experience,  could 
possibly  believe  that  a  teacher  might  spend  weeks  and  weeks  in  laying 
down  a  few  principles  of  work,  and  questkming,  in  and  out,  of  the  boys 
a  few  elementary  beginnings  of  intelUgent  treatment  of  sentences,  and 
ha!99  those  questions  answered,  and  yet  at  the  end  find  that  no  single  boy 
had  paid  any  real  attention,  and  that  the  work  had  all  to  be  done  over 
^gain.  If  this  is  the  case^  as  it  is,  with  the  most  carefully  worked'out 
plan,  what  happens  when  there  is  no  plan  at  all,  and  a  mere  f armer*s- 
wife  scattering  represents  the  work  of  the  operator,  and  a  punishment 
lottery  tlie  condition  of  the  boys?  The  fact  is,  the  sole  idea  of  work  that 
1^  great  many  good  boys  have  is  the  filling  the  knowledge  shop;  and  the 
work  they  do  themselves  is  their  only  idea  of  the  process.  It  never 
^ters  their  minds  that  the  teacher  is  there  not  merely  to  correct  mistakes, 
hear  lessons,  and  show  them  word-tricks  and  examples  of  successful  work, 
but  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  pr^Mire  their  minds  for 
doing  any  work  at  all.  And  as  this  never  enters  their  minds,  they  naturally 
reject  it  even  when  it  is  done,  and,  Uke  a  bad  player  of  a  familiar  game,  are 
only  conscious  of  their  misses  and  hits,  and  superbly  blind  to  the  wrong 
attitude  and  the  clumsy  position,  which  the  scientific  player  knows  will 
leave  them  OHnparative  failures  to  the  end  of  time.  The  art  of  learning  has 
no  existence  for  them,  and  they  cannot  see  that  they  ought  to  readjust  their 
orooked,  self -willed  mental  postures  at  the  teacher's  word;  that  is  not  their 
idea  of  being  taught,  and  they  oannot  bring  themselves  to  receive  it  They 
will  not  take  it.  This  is  a  very  serious  evO.  Bad  work  is  one  thing;  but 
working  in  the  wrong  way  is  another.  Every  teacher  who  is  a  teacher 
ought  to  draw  a  stumg  distinction  between  faults  of  ignorance,  which 
may  be  pu^lonable,  and  faults  of  refusing  to  be  taught,  and  persisting  in 
doing  things  the  wrong  w^y  in  spite  of  teaching.  A  ^arp,  unmistakable 
Une  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  class  ought  never  to  be 
i^ble  to  confound  for  one  moment  the  not  doing  what  they  can  do,  and 
are  shown  how  to  do  daily,  with  any  mistake,  however  gross  and  start- 
Ihig,  which  is  of  ignorance,  however  culpable.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
^e  mistakes  are  gross  and  startling;  they  get  up  and  hit  the  master,  as  it 
yrete,  in  the  face,  whilst  the  refusing  to  be  taught  is  silent,  and  a  plan- 
less master  does  not  observe  it  at  all,  and  accordingly  it  often  escapes 
boot-free. 
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BiglU  P&M  <jf  yieuh-Btud^  of  a  Cathedral. 

A  grand  cathedral,  for  example,  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  thought  in 
stone;  but  to  many  the  stone  meets  their  eyes,  and  is  but  stone,  with  no 
message  of  the  higher  life,  of  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  true  and 
living  expression.  There  it  stands,  vast,  immovable,  majestic.  What  Is 
the  point  of  view  from  which  to  examine  it?  It  strikes  the  eye  as  a  great 
building.  The  outward  form,  as  it  first  appeals  to  the  eye,  shall  claim 
attention  first.  When  a  traveler  in  the  distance,  coming  to  see  it,  crosses 
the  last  hill,  ten  miles  off,  the  massive  walls  and  towers  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain  tell  him  that  he  has  the  famous  edifice  before  him;  and  these 
are  just  sufficient  characteristics  (sufficient  expression  of  thought,  that  is) 
to  mark  it  as  a  building  intended  for  worship.  Many  are  satisfied  at  this 
point.  Mere  distance  deprives  them  pf  any  power  to  see  more;  but  they 
have  seen  enough,  and  never  go  near  enough  to  get  fuller  knowledge, 
though  what  they  do  know  may  be  as  familiar  to  them  as  their  own 
hands.  These  are  they  who,  for  want  of  time  or  inclination,  stop  short, 
and  always  keep  their  minds  ten  miles  away  from  their  subject.  Some 
go  nearer,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  the  cathedral  becomes  an  import- 
ant feature  in  the  landscape;  but  the  landscape,  not  the  cathedral,  is  still 
the  main  consideration.  Many  minds  never  get  nearer  than  five  miles. 
In  the  precincts  all  the  outside  can  be  peen.  Many  are  satisfied  with  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  outside  of  beauty.  But  the  great  purpose  does 
not  reveal  itself  till  the  reader  of  mind  addresses  himself  to  the  inner 
truth,  and  lovingly,  with  a  disciple's  heart  and  eye,  searches  out  the  his- 
tory, learns  the  plan,  strives  to  enter  into  the  secret  shrine  of  the  f eehngs 
wbich  wrought  out  the  great  sanctuary,  and  to  translate  out  of  the  stone 
the  speech  which  in  very  truth  is  in  it.  Then,  as  he  gazes,  spirit  answers 
spirit,  and  voiceless  thoughts,  breathed  out  of  the  fair  structure,  pass 
gently  into  the  gazer's  soul,  and  enter  there,  and  there  revive  the  mem- 
ory of  noble  minds  that  built  their  heart's  best  into  those  walls.  And  all 
the  inventive  genius  wakes  and  lives  again  at  the  thrill  of  a  kindred 
touch.  Prayers  that  passed  up — words  from  praying  hearts — and  were 
petrified  in  pinnacle  and  lofty  roof,  pour  forth  their  inspiration  and  their 
faith  once  more.  Anthems  caught  in  mid-air,  as  they  mounted  upwards 
to  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  column  and  arch,  one  blended  harmony  of  worship 
and  praise,  peal  like  great  organ  pipes  in  the  ear  of  him  whose  life  inter- 
prets life,  and  roll  down  all  their  music,  the  marvels  of  the  old,  old  years 
from  the  eternal  stone,  so  silent,  yet  so  ready  with  its  story.  Thus  the 
dumb  walls  shall  speak,  and  the  beam  unlock  its  secrets,  and  the  cabinet 
of  spirit-knowledge  ever  open  to  a  spirit  that  can  watch,  and  wait,  and 
learn.  There  is  solitude  no  more.  Unseen  presences  sweep  to  and  fro, 
the  void  space  fills,  and  all  the  solid  buttresses  and  towers  melt  back  into 
the  aspirations  out  of  which  they  grew.  The  great  -past  lives  again,  the 
peopled  centuries  unfold  and  throng  the  quiet  scene  with  countless 
shapes,  as  mind  reads  mind,  content  to  honor,  and  love,  and  follow, 
according  as  it  is  led. 

Such  is  the  power  of  getting  near,  the  power  of  the  right  point  of  view, 
when  distance  is  got  rid  of,  and  mind  touches  mind,  and  the  loving  heart 
of  one  willing  to  be  led  gets  closer  and  closer  to  the  object  of  its  love. 
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FBBSONAL  ALLUSIONS. 

If  this  were  meant  to  be  a  formal  lecture  before  the  University,  I 
well  might  shrink  from  it,  for  I  have  only  had  a  few  short  fragments  of 
overburdened  time  to  give  to  it.  But  I  assume  throughout  that  I  am 
speaking  only — and  speaking,  I  might  almost  say,  confidentially — ^to  a 
small  body  of  young  men,  who  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
honorable  labors  of  the  teacher.  I  have  no  claim  to  address  you,  even 
thus  familiarly  and  unreservedly,  beyond  the  fact  that  I  was  invited  to 
do  so.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  speak  ex  eathsdrdy  or  as  though  by  any 
work  of  mine  I  had  earned  the  smallest  right  to  dogmatize;  but  I 
might  almost  begin  in  the  words  *with  which  Quintilian  begins  his 
'^Institutio  Oratoria,"  ''Post  impetratam  studiis  meis  quietem,  quae 
per  viginti  annos  erudiendis  juvenibus  impenderam. "  I  should,  indeed, 
have  to  alter  the  word  quietem;  for  leisure  is  a  thing  to  which  I  have 
bidden  a  final  farewell.  Bnt,  for  twenty  years — for  twenty  years  hap- 
pier than  I  can  hope  to  see  again — ^I  enjoyed  the  high  honor  of  being 
first  an  Assistant-master,  and  then  a  Head-master,  in  great  English 
Public  Schools.  During  that  time  hundreds  of  boys  have  passed  under 
my  hands,  so  that  I  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  training  of  young 
Englishmen  of  every  age, ^ and  of  every  degree  of  capacity.  When 
first  I  left  Cambridge,  not  only  before  I  became  a  Fellow,  but  even 
before  the  Tripos  List  was  out,  I  was  invited  to  this  work  by  the  offer, 
from  Bishop  Cotton,  of  a  Mastership  at  Marlborough  College.  I  had 
not  been  much  more  than  a  year  at  work — sharing  the  teaching  of  the 
Sixth  Form  with  the  Head-master — ^when  I  was  invited  to  Harrow  by 
Dr.  Yaughan.  There  I  labored  for  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  was  elected  to  the  Mastership  of  Marlborough,  and,  after  nearly 

*Bey.  FnsDBiao  Willxax  Fabbar,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  Canon  of  Weetminster,  was  bom  in 
Bombay,  in  1881,  wbere  hia  fiither  was  chaplain,  and  having  been  prepared  by  him,  become 
member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1830,  where  he  gradaated  in  18M,  obtaining  a 
FellowBhip  in  his  college,  which  did  not  prevent  his  serving  for  fifteen  years  aa  asciistant 
to  Dr.  Yanghan  in  Harrow  School,  or  becoming  head-master  of  Marlboroagh  College  in 
1807,  from  which  he  retired  in  1871  to  be  Canon  of  Westminster  and  Chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  Qneen.  His  fine  scholarship  and  vigorous  style  has  made  his  various  publications 
(via. :  in  Fiction  SrU^  Julian  Home^  and  8t.  Win^frid;  in  Philology,  Origin  qf  Languctffe^ 
OrtA  Grammar,  Orttk  8y7Uax^  and  FamiHsi  qf  Speech;  in  Theology,  Seekere  after  Ood, 
SUenoe  and  Voieee  qf  God,  Life  ftf  Chriet  (89th  ed.  in  1888),  I^fe  and  Work  qf  St.  Paul 
CI9th  ed.  in  1868),  and  JBortff  Jkufe  qf  ChrittkBhUn)  widely  popolat. 
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six  years  of  ruling  a  prosperous  and  happy  Public  School^  I  was  taken, 
sorely  against  my  will,  to  other  work,  not  only  of  yet  deeper  anxiety 
and  severer  strain,  but  with  none  of  the  sunshine  and  brightness  of  the 
life  which,  up  to  that  time,  God  had  granted  to  me.  I  love,  I  honor 
the  work  of  a  schoolmaster.  I  say  with  Luther,  *'  If  Qod  had  not  sent 
me  to  be  a  preacher  of  His  word,  I  should  choose,  before  all  things,  to 
be  a  schoolmaster."  If,  then,  you  find  my  advice  homely  and  common- 
place, as  indeed  it  will  be,  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  it  as  being,  at 
any  rate,  the  fruit  of  genuine  experience.  That  which  is  not  new  may 
yet,  perhaps,  acquire  a  certain  novelty  and  a  certain  worth,  when  it 
represents  a  fragment  of  the  hard  earnings  of  Uving  experience.  In 
the  now  distant  days  when  I  left  Cambridge  as  a  youth,  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  training  teachers.  The  art  of  teaching  was  supposed  to 
spring  into  full-bom  life,— often,  I  fear,  not  until  the  head  of  the 
teacher  had  been  cleft  in  twain  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  do  not  think 
that  one  word  had  ever  been  said  to  me  about  boys,  or  the  best  method 
of  teaching  them,  or  the  wisest  plans  for  rendering  those  methods 
effective,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the 
Master's  chair.  Eaeperientia  docet — "  Experience,"  to  repeat  the  venera- 
ble joke  of  my  old  Cambridge  tutor,  ''does  it."  To  the  teacher,  as  to 
all  others,  experience  is  the  best,  if  also  the  sternest,  of  all  instructors; 
and  no  one  can  supersede  the  necessity  for  her  often  painful  lessons. 
But  the  pain  of  some,  at  least,  of  her  lessons  she  does  not  grudge  to 
remit  to  those  who  are  humble  enough  to  learn  from  others,  and  not  to 
despise  the  application  of  truths  because  they  are  known  to  be  true. 

DIGKITT  JCXD  8ACBEDNB6B  OF  THB  WORK. 

I.  When  any  of  you  find  yourselves  in  the  position  which  fell  to>my 
lot  thirty  years  ago— 'the  position  of  being  suddenly  set  down  to  teach 
a  large  form  of  boys,  some  of  whom  are  only  a  few  years  younger  than' 
yourselves;  boys  inclined  to  fun,  perhaps  even  to  mischief,  perhaps. 
even  to  turbulence, — almost  the  first  qualification  which  I  should  postu-*' 
late  would  be  a  senae  of  the  importanMf  ike  dignitp,  the  saerednem  of 
your  ta8k.  If  a  teacher  is  wholly  unimpressed  by  the  sense  of  this 
sacrednesS) — an  impression  which  may  remain  with  him,  not  as  a 
burden,  but  as  an  inspiration  even  in  his  lightest  hours, — ^I  do  not  think 
that  he  will  ever  ms^e  a  perfect  teacher.  The  teacher's  hand  must 
always  be  on  the  tiller,  but,  if  he  would  steer  aright,  his  eye  must  ever 
be  on  the  directing  star.  His  task  is  sacred,  for  two  reasons :— one,  the 
transcendent  importance  of  the  results  which  it  produces;  the  other, 
the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  infiuences  which  tend  to  those  results. 

'  General  Aitns^ 

1.  When  the  great  scholar  Muretus  was  traveling  in  the  disguise  of 
a  beggar,  he  was  taken  iU  at  a  foreign,  town.  ^JQis  illness,  called  fop. 
some  serious  operation ;  and,  talking  to  each  other  in  Latin,  the  pbysi-' 
dans  said,  ''Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili."     "Yilemne  ftnimam 
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appellas?  '^  exclaimed  the  indigiuuit  scholar  to  Ma  atortled  hearen,  ''  pvo- 
qua  ChristuB  non  est  dedignatue  mori."  The  anecdote  tells  us  why 
every  soul  of  every  child  of  man  is  to  the  Christian  sacred,  and  even  of 
infinite  sacredness.  But,  quite  apart  from  this  thought,  the  vast 
possibilities  ■which  lie  in  every  human  soul  should  be  enough  to  make 
the  task  of  its  training  a  solemn  and  a  sac^d  one.  In  1798,  when  he 
was  expecting  every  hour  to  be  led  off  to  the  guillotine,  Dupont  de 
Nemours  said, — ''Even  at  this  incomprehensible  moment,  when 
morality,  enlightenment,  love  of  country,  all  of  them  only  make  death 
at  the  prison  door,  or  on  the  scaffold,  more  certain, — yes,  on  the  fatal 
tumbril  itself, — ^with  nothing  free  but  my  voice,  I  could  still  cry  ^Tdke 
care,^  to  a  child  that  should  come  too  near  the  wheel.  Perhaps  I  may 
save  his  life ;  perhaps  he  may,  one  day,  save  his  country. "  But  I  think 
that  religious  men-^men  who  not  only  believe  in  Qod,  but  have  fkith 
in  Him— must  fe^  t^iis  more  deeply  than  others,  even  as  rellgiooa 
nations  have  so  felt  it.  Contrast  the  neglect  of  early  education  anS  the 
contempt  in  which  teachers  wero  held  among  the  Greeks  and  Rbmans 
— a  neglect  and  contempt  so  feelingly  portrayed  by  Juvenal-^with  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews,  as  shown  in  many  passages  6t  the  Talmud.  In 
one  of  these,  they  tell  how  once,  in  a  great  drought,  their  greatest 
Babbis  prayed  and  wept  for  rain,  and  the  rain  came  not.  And,  at  last, 
a  common-looking  person  got  up  and  prayed  to  Him  who  causeth  the 
wind  to  blow  and  the  rain  to  descend,  and  instantly  the  heavens  began 
to  cover  themselvee  with  douds,  and  the  rain  beg^n  to  fall.  ^<  Who 
art  thou,'^  they  cHed,  '*  whose  prayers  have  alone  prevailed? ''  And  he 
answered,  "  I  am  a  teacher  of  little  children.  *'  Who  shall  estimate 
what  the  world  has  gained  by  wise  education,  and  what  it  has  lost  by 
the  neglect  of  it?  ''Providence,"  as  Victor  Hugo  says,  "entrusts  ua 
with  a  portion  of  its  own  functions.  God  says  to  man,  I  confide  to 
thee  this  child."  "All,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "who  have  meditated  en 
the  art  of  governing  mankind,  have  felt  that  the  fate  of  empires 
depended  on  the  education  of  youth."  "  Give  me  the  children,"  said 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  and  in  twenty  years  all  England  shall  be  Cathplic.^^ 
"Train  a  boy  well  or  ill,  and  of  the  effects  of  your  training,"  said 
Sydney  Smith,  "  you  can- neither  measure  the  quantity  nor  perceive  the 
end.  It  may  be  communicated  to  children's  children ;  it  may  last  for 
centuries;  It  may  be  communicated  to  innumerable  individuals."' 
Among  the  busts  of  the  Boman  Emperors  at  the  British  Museum,  you 
may  see  one  of  ^a  child  about  six  years  old.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  face  of  more  exquisite  and  winning  loveliness.  The  hair  rests 
in  sunny  waves  about  a  smooth  forehead;  the  features  are  full  of 
mirthful  innocence.  You  wish  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  that  child 
became.  You  anticipate  a  face  full  of  manly  beauty.  What  you  see* 
is  a  face  puffed,  bloated,  sullen,  of  which  you  know  not  whether  it 
repels  you  most  by  its  brutal  sensuousneae,  or  by  its-  sanguinary  ferocity. 
Who  had  the  tndning  of  that  bright  and  trustful  child?    First,  a  barbei. 
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and  a  dancer ;  then  relatives  and  parents  of  exceptional  infamy.  He 
was  the  wild  b^ast  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Emperor  Nero.  On  the 
other  hand,  consider  how  many  have  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  that 
a  child  trained  in  the  way  wherein  he  should  go,  will  not  depart  from 
it;  -will  not  tohoUy,  will  not  j'Stui^  depart  from  it,— at  the  worst  will 
not  90  wholly  and  90  finally  depart  from  it  as  if  he  had  not  been  rightly 
trained.  ^'I  bless  God  heartily,^'  said  Lord  Russell  on  the  scaffold, 
'*  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education;  for  even  when  I 
minded  it  least,  it  still  hung  about  me  and  gave  me  checks." 

2.  Then,  besides  this  vast  importance  of  the  effects  he  may  produce, 
no  wise  and  good  teacher  should  ever  forget  the  rapid  intense  impress' 
ions — often,  alas!  unconscious,  unintended  impressions — which,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  he  will  inevitably  produce.  Every  biography  is  full 
of  the  little  things,  the  apparently  infinitesimal  trifies,  which  have 
guided  or  moulded  human  careers.  We  all  know  the  story  of  King 
Alfred  and  the  illuminated  missal.  Sir  W.  Jones  attributed  his  learn- 
ing to  his  mother's  invariable  answer  to  his  questions,  *'  Read  and  you 
will  know."  The  first  impulse  which  swayed  the  genius  of  Vauban, 
the  great  engineer  of  his  age,  was  being  shut  up  in  a  room  which  had 
nothing  in  it  but  a  clock.  '^  That  picture,"  said  Turner,  pointing  to  a 
mezzotint  of  Yandervelde,  which  he  had  seen  as  a  boy,  ^*made  me  a 
painter."  Mr.  Ruskin  attributes  his  Art  impulses,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  his  tracing  out  the  patterns  of  the  carpet,  when,  as  a  little  boy,  he 
had  no  toys  to  amuse  him.  Darwin  tells  us  how  the  engraving  of  a 
tropic  scene  in  one  of  his  books,  as  a  child,  ultimately  culminated  in 
his  accompanying,  as  a  naturalist,  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.  When  we 
visit  Rugby,  they  show  us  Amold^s  table,  with  the  inscription  on  it, 
written  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  **In  h&c  selU 
Amoldus  literas  docebat ....  Ad  virtutis  veritatisque  amorem  Domini 
Jesu  invitationem,  voce,  f route,  moribus  j9uos  ezcitabat."  I  remember, 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  Benson,  then  a  Rugby  master,  showed  me  the 
inscription,  I  told  him  that  the  word  which  struck  me  most  was  ^^fronte.^^ 
Arnold's  very  look,  the  look  of  a  good  as  well  as  of  a  strong  and  reso- 
lute man,  was  an  education  to  his  pupils.  For  this  reason  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  had  man  can  ever  be  a  good  teacher.  Boys  catch  the 
very  tones  of  their  Head-masters,  and,  in  examining  written  answers, 
you  may  almost  tell  what  school  a  Sixth  Form  boy  comes  from,  if  you 
know  his  master's  handvrriting.  Teachers  have  a  vaster  power  in  their 
grasp  than  any  which  they  can  imagine.  Humboldt,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  saw  the  naked  copper-colored  children  of  the  Indians 
rubbing  the  shining  seeds  of  the  Negretia,  and  amusing  themselves  by 
attracting  straws  and  feathers  with  them.  How  little  did  those  Indian 
children  guess,  how  little  did  even  the  wisest  ancients  know,  when 
they  observed  the  attractive  powers  of  rubbed  amber,  and  called  it 
ijXcKTpov,  that  the  force  which  they  were  eliciting  was  the  same  force 
which  crashes  in  the  thunder,  and  flames  in  the  lightning!  and  yet  that 
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men  should  soon  learn  to  seize  it  by  its  wing  of  fire,  and  bid  it  carry 
their  messages  in  a  moment  round  the  girdled  globe;  or,  with  its  wild 
spirit  tamed  to  service  of  commodity,  should  make  their  nightly  cities 
as  bright  as  day  1    But  what  is  the  lightning  to  the  spirit ^f  man? 

"  How  swift  iB  the  ^moe  of  the  mind  I 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
Hie  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 
And  the  swift-speeding  airows  of  light'* 

Understand  it,  train  it,  direct  it  rightly,  and  you  shall  send  it  flashing 
through  the  generations,  flashing  over  all  the  world. 

8.  Now,  in  teaching  and  training,  one  of  your  first  requisites  will  be 
the  power  of  Discipline.  It  is  a  curious  gift.  Tou  cannot  by  any 
means  always  predict  who  would,  or  who  would  not,  be  likely  to 
possess  it.  I  have  known  some  teachers,  very  great  and  very  eminent 
men,  who  were  wholly  without  it.  One  of  these  was  my  dear  friend 
and  teacher,  Frederic  Denison  Maurice.  You  could  not  meet  a  truer 
man,  or  look  on  a  nobler  face.  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  bemg  for 
three  years  his  pupil  at  Bang's  College.  We  all  knew  that  he  was  a 
great  man,  an  honored  man,  a  deep  thinker, — ^many  of  us  longed  to 
learn  from  him ;  yet,  again  and  again,  his  lectures  at  King's  College 
use*d  to  be  interrupted  by  childish  and  brainless  disturbances,  which 
either  would  not  have  occurred  at  all,  or  could  have  been  instantly 
suppressed  by  many  a  graduate  of  the  most  commonplace  attainments. 
Another  great  man  wholly  devoid  of  powers  of  discip^ne,  was  my  dear 
friend  and  fellow-undergraduate,  James  Clerk  Maxwell.  His  lectures, 
when  he  did  lecture  to  large  promiscuous  bodies  of  youths,  were  often 
a  mere  bear-garden,  in  which  he  was  helpless — strong  and  great  and 
good  as  he  was — either  to  control  or  to  teach.  The  tpecial  gift  of  dis- 
ciplinary power — such  a  gift  as  that  possessed  by  Pestalozzi,  who  once 
reduced  to  order  a  turbulent  throng  of  boys  by  simply  lifting  his  finger 
— h  very  rare ;  the  total  absence  of  it  is  also  very  rare.  It  is  a  sort  of 
knack  which  may  be  acquired.  When  authority  is  firmly,  kindly, 
justly  exercised — when  the  teacher  is  calm,  and  without  nervousness, 
and  means  both  to  rule  and  to  teach — ^when  he  shows  from  the  first  the 
''  comitate  condita  gra vitas,''  he  does  not  often  fail.  Most  men,  after 
a  little  preliminary  experience,  become  at  least  moderate  disciplinarians. 
When  I  first  went  to  Marlborough  as  an  Assistant-master,  in  1854,  one 
so  utterly  inexperienced,  and  so  exceptionally  ignorant  of  boys,  and  of 
Public  Schools,  and  indeed  of  the  commonest  facts  of  life,  as  I  was, 
might  well  have  thought  the  task  very  formidable.  The  school  was  in 
the  detumescence  of  a  most  ruinous  rebellion.  The  first  sight  which 
caught  my  eye  was  an  inscription  on  the  wall  in  chalk,  in  foot-long 
letters,  ''Bread  or  Blood."  I  was  told  a  curious  history  of  some  of  my 
boys: — ^how  the  temper  of  one  was  absolutely  ungovernable;  how 
another  had  recently  bored  a  hole  into  a  gas-pipe  with  a  red-hot  poker; 
how  the  windows  of  the  common-room  used,  not  long  before,  to  be 
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broken  with.stonea;  how,  in  one  master's  fonn,  the  boya  used  to. catch 
.mice  and  let  then^  loosa .  Moreorer,  I  was  put  to  teach,  as  none  .of  you 
will  be,  in  a  huge  schoolroom,  In  which  some  six  other  large  forms 
wera.  being  ^simultaneously  taught.  The  circumstances  were  so  dis^ 
tracting  that,  in  one  of  n^y  first  letters  to  a  Cambridge  friend,  I  said, 
that  to  be  a  teacher  .one. needed  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  the  hands  of  a 
Briareus,  and  the  eyes  of  an  Argus.  But  I  soon  found  that,  if  a 
teacher  have  but  the  most  moderate  powers,  he  is  effectually  supported, 
not  only  by  the  natural  and  inherent  good  sense  and  right  feding  of 
his  scholars,  but  also  by  the  routine,  the  discipline,  and  the  traditions 
of  a  great  school.  I  discovered  in  lat€r  days,  that  when,  in  a  great 
English  Public  School,  a  Head-master  turned  his  head,  it  was  enough 
to  reduce  a  noisy  room  to  silence.  The  other  day,  the  schoolroom  of  a 
certain  great  school,  on  a  wintry  morning,  was  a  tempest  of  contagious 
coughs.  Now,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  keep  down  coughing. 
The  Head-master  got  disturbed;  he  simply  said,  in  the  quietest  possible 
voice,  **  Less  noise  if  you  please;  repress  your  coughing," — and  lol  not 
one  cough  was  heard  again  till  prayers  were  over.  At  Marlborough,  as 
&  very  young  Assistant-master,  I  had  the  qtdte  inestimable  blessing  of 
a  beautiful  example.  Surrounded  by  difficulties,  in  a  school  just  out  of 
rebellion,  at  that  time  badly  fed,  and  not  long  before  inadequately 
officered,  so  crushed  with  debt  that  almost  the  first  thing  Bishop  Cotton 
said  to  me  was,  '^  You  know  this  school  may  disappear  any  day  in  blue 
smoke,''  I  saw  kow,  by  patience,  by  humor,  by  tact,  by  wisdom,  by 
goodness,  by  fearless  courage,  by  firm  inflexible  justice,  he  became  to 
that  school  a  second  founder,  and  a  name  and  tradition  of  good  for 
ever.  In  a  moral  and  intellectual,  if  not  in  a  physical  sense,  *'  Later- 
itiam  invenit,  marmoream  reliquit."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was 
a  good  disciplinarian. 

If,  after  a  year's  experience,  a  man  cannot  keep  boys  in  perfect  order, 
he  will  save  himself  much  misery  and  much  obstructiveness,  if,  as  I 
have  advised  many  a  young  graduate  to  do,^— f or  his  own  sake,  and  still 
more  for  the  sake  of  others — ^he  will  choose  another  career. 

4.  But  I  should  give  this  advice,  even  more  strongly,  if  a  master  can 
indeed  keep  discipline,  but  it  is  only  the  discipline  of  death ;  only  a 
discipline  maintained  by  constant  punishments.  Who  can  estimate  the 
evil  which  has  been  done  by  centuries  of  flogging?  I  quite  admit  that 
many  a  rough  nature,  trained  upon  it,  has  not  been  much  the  worse  for 
it.  But,  if  you  want  to  estimate  the  harm  it  has  done,  read  De  Quincey's 
Autobiography,  As  a  young  boy,  I  was  trained  under  that  system.  I 
was  certainly  diligent,  I  was  not  exceptionally  stupid ;  but  yet  I  was 
for  some  time  among  the  victims  of  Orbilius.  For  every  mistake  in  the 
multiplication  table — for  every  slip  in  an  ** Arnold's  Exercise" — ^for 
every  bad  piece  of  construing, — ^the  formula  used  to  be,  *^  Hold  out 
your  hand  " ;  and  there  followed  an  excruciating  blo^  across  the  tender 
part  of  the  palm.    In  my  early  school  days,  I  have,  as  an  every-day 
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mstter/seen  baeks  scored  with  red  and  blue  weals,  which,  in  these 
dayS)  would  secure,  in  favor  of  the  most  mischievous  street  Arab,  a 
Terdict  in  any*  police  court.  Down  to  times  so  recent  has  the  pestilent 
praetioe  of  the  pl&goma  OrbUius  reigned  supreme.  They  still  show  at 
Rome  the  birch  of  the  saintly  Gregory.  I  should  like  every  school- 
master to  read  the  wise  advice  and  reproof  of  St.  Anselm  to  the  Abbot 
who  complained  that  he  never  ceased  beating  the  boys  at  his  school  day 
or  night,  and  that  they  grew  up  dull  and  brutal.  But  the  Saint^s  advice 
was  not  remembered.  Longchamps,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  Richard  I.*b 
time,  used  to  prick  *  his-  pages  with  an  ox-goad.  English  literature, 
from  Skelton,  who  tells  ois  how  his  back  was  '*  scooryd  *^  at  school,  and 
PieiB  Plowman,  who  says,  *^  You  maked  the  boye  so  sore  with  beatyng 
tiiat  he  coulde  not  speake  a  worde,*' — down  to  Pope,  who  talks  of  the 
birch  blushing  with  patrician  blood,  and  Coleridge,  who  describes  the 
flaggellations  habitually  inflicted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer,  and  De  Quin- 
cey,  who  tells  how  a  brutal  flogging  drove  forth  his  beautiful  brother 
M  Pink  ^*  a  wanderer  in  the  world, — ^English  literature  is  full  of  this 
gross  cruelty.  Agnes  Paston,  in  1457,  writes  to  Greenfield  a  request 
that^'if*  her  boy  at  Eton  has  not  done  well,  ^^  he  will  truly  belash  him.^* 
She  beat  her  daughter  once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  twice  a  day, 
and  i>roke  her  head  in  two  or  three  places.  It  is  said  that  Lady  Russell, 
daughter  of'  Sir  Antony  Cook,  beat  her  little  son  by  a  former  marriage 
to  death,  for  a  blot  on  his  copy-book. 

Every  one  knows  how  Lady  Jane  Grey  describes  the  treatment  which 
she  received  from  her  own  parents,  unless  she  did  everything  '*  so  x)er- 
fltely  as  €k>d  made  the  world."  *'I  am  so  sharply  taunted,"  she  says, 
^  so  craelHe  threatened,  yea,  presentlie  sometimes  with  pinches,  nippes, 
and  bobbes,  and  other  wdes  which  I  will  not  name, — so  without 
measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell.^'  Everyone  knows 
how  a  brutal  pedagogue  showed  off  his  discipline  to  Erasmus,  by  call- 
ing up  a  boy*  and  shamefully  beating  him  for  nothing  at  all,  and  simply 
^^pour  encouvager  les  autres."  One  is  reminded  by  these  quotations, 
of  what  Plautus  wrote  not  far  from  two  millennituns  earlier: 

•'Qamii  inmcm  legeres  tl ima  peocavtiMS  snllabs, 
FJgget  coriam  tain  mseBloHiiiB  qnMn*rt  nntrids  palHnm." 

It  is  literally  only  in  this  generation  that  this  reign  of  terror  has 
wholly  oeaaed:  Even  in  Mr.  Boaworth  Smith's  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
we  read  that  he,  when  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  flogged  as  a 
boy,  replied  with  grim  satisfaction  and  Spartan  brevity,  '*  I  was  flogged 
every  day  of  my  life  at  school  except  one,  and  then  I  was  flogged  twice." 
If  the  Teachen*  Syndicate  had  existed  in  old  days,  one  hopes  that  such 
a  system  would  long  ago  have  received  its  death-blow.  And  here  let 
me  give  my  deliberate  testimony,  frftm  six  years*  experience  as  Head- 
master of  a  school  of  more  than  680  boys,  that  well-trained  English 
boys  may  be  guided  by  a  thread;  and  that,  in  a  good  English  school, 
corporal  punishment  may  be  so  much  minimised  as  to  be  wholly  excep- 
tional and  in  some  of  the  beat  schools  almost  entirely  unknown. 
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5.  But  I  would  applj  the  spirit  of  the  lemark  much  more  widely. 
I  would  Bay,  that  in  ordinary  teaching,  the  more  you  punish  in  any  way, 
the  worse  master  you  are;  that  he  is  the  best  master  who  needs  to 
punish  least;  and  that,  if  such  a  thing  should  exist  as  a  perfect  master, 
it  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  mere  teaching  is  concerned,  he  would  nevei 
have  to  punish  at  alL  '^ Impositions,^'  '*  lessons  to  write  out,"  '*  lines,** 
^*  abstracts,"  whatever  they  are  called,  are,  in  the  essence  of  them,  con* 
fesnons  of  weakness.  They  are  in  many  respects  injurious,  and  there 
is  very  little  to  be  said  for  them.  *'  Write  me  out  five  hundred  lines  of 
Homer,  with  all  the  accents."  I  have  known  masters  say  that,  perhaps 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  perhaps  for  no  moral  fault;  but,  what  a  bad 
punishment  I  Scarcely  ever  will  the  good  master  have  tofesort  to  suc^i 
a  method.  When  a  form  sees  that  he  is  in  earnest;  that  lessons  muit 
be  learnt;  that  if  they  are  neglected  from  idleness,  they  will  have  td 
be  said  again ;  where  the  master  is  endowed  with  such  gifts,  that  he 
can  encourage,  help,  sympathize,  inspire, — ^he  will  either  find  punish- 
ments all  but  extinct,  or  he  will  measure  by  their  frequency  his  own 
incapacity,  and  his  own  failure. 

6.  And  I  would  still  further  apply  the  remark  to  abuse,  taunts, 
sarcasm.  I  have  known  masters  who  habitually  shout  at  their  boys, 
'*  little  fool,"  ''  little  idiot,"  '*  little  ass,"  and  so  on.  A  master  is  very 
ill-advised  to  use  such  language ;  he  cannot  do  it  without  great  and 
serious  loss  of  dignity.  I  have  known  a  master  upbraid  a  boy  with 
stupidity.  Now  there  is  a  moral  anaegtheria — a  dementation  preceding 
doom — ^which  may  sometimes  deserve  such  an  epithet;  although 
^*  hebetes  et  indocUes  pauci  admodum ;  in  pueris  elucet  spes  plurimorum. " 
But,  if  a  boy  be  really  and  congenitally  dull — dull,  that  is,  in  certain 
subjects,  for  a  boy  dull  in  all  subjects  jls  very  rare — *'  falsa  enim  est 
querela  paucissimis  hominibus  vim  percipiendi  quae  tradantur  esse  con- 
cessam," — ^it  is  as  shameful  and  useless  a  cruelty  to  taunt  him  with' 
being  stupid,  as  to  taunt  him,  as  Lord  Byron's  mother  used  her  son, 
with  a  personal  defect.  A  clever  and  quick  master,  worried  by  a 
heavy,  obstinate  boy,  may  be  tempted  to  keen  sarcasm.  I  hold  that, 
except  to  suppress  insolent  vice — ^in  which  case  sarcasm  may  be  used  as 
keen  as  a  razor's  edge— such  sarcasm  is  an  inexcusable  tyranny.  I  once' 
knew  a  boy,  now  in  an  important  position,  and  an  honored  and  useful 
member  of  society,  who  somehow  seemed  to  invite  ridicule,  partly  by 
his  absence  of  humor,  partly  by  his  peculiarities.  Now  Bishop  Cotton 
had  a  singular  fond  of  dry  but  inimitable  humor,  and  one  day  he  made 
the  whole  class  laugh  by  his  satirical  criticisms  of  this  boy.  When  the 
lesson  was  over,  the  boy  waited,  went  up  to  the  master,  and  said  with 
quiet  dignity, — **  Sir,  I  am  not  clever;  I  dare  say  my  work  is  very  poor; 
but  it  is  not  my.  fault.  I  do  my  tfest,  and  I  do  not  think  it  just  that 
you  should  make  me  your  laughing-stock."  Cotton  listened  to  him 
with  kind  sympathy,  and — such  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  good 
man— he  was  never  once  known  to  use  his  powers  of  flftrcw"^  in  tho 
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same  way  again.  I  think  it  may  help  a  master  to  feel  in  how  very  deep 
a  sense  it  is  true,  that  ^^  maxima  debctur  pueris  reverentia, '*  if  he  will 
always  steadily  bear  in  mind  two  thoughts — one,  that  every  event  of 
those  days  will  live  for  years  in  the  vivid  photograph  of  his  pupils' 
memories;  the  other,  that,  a  year  or  two  hence,  he  will  meet  those 
pupils  as  bearded  men,  whom,  if  he  has  Been  unjust  to  them  or  unkind, 
he  will  be  unable  to  meet  without  a  pang. 

7.  Then  I  would  say.  Trust  your  hoy^.  Take  their  word  whenever  it 
is  possible ;  I  would  almost  say,  sometimes  when  it  seems  impossible  to 
do  so.  You  will  think  that,  if  I  have  not  yet  reached  my  dotage,  I 
must  be  near  it,  being  in  my  anecdotage ;  but,  as  it  is  my  sole  and  very 
humble  desire  to  be  of  use,  I  will  tell  ^om  two  incidents  which  impressed 
me  with  the  value  of  this  lesson. 

I  A  few  days  after  I  went  to  Marlborough,  I  was  in  charge,  after  dark, 
of  a  very  large  schoolroom  full  of  boys,  of  whom  many  belonged  to 
the  old  rSgime.  To  keep  qrdeT  among  them  all,  quite  unaided,  was 
very  far  from  an  easy  task.  Boys  often  liked  to  get  out  into  the  court. 
A  boy  came  up  to  me  with  his  handkerchief  at  his  nose,  and  said, 
"Please,  sir,  may  I  go  out? — ^my  nose  is  bleeding."  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  took  away  his  hand.  His  nose  wa9  bleeding,  and,  having  had  no 
special  reason  to  suspect  the  lad,  I  saw  at  once  how  wrongly  I  had  done, 
and  frankly  begged  his  pardon.  Some  years  afterwards,  at  Harrow, 
two  boys  brought  me  Latin  exercises,  marked  at  intervals  by  the  same 
grotesque  mistakes.  It  seemed  certain  that  those  exercises  could  not 
have  been  done  independently.  I  questioned  the  boys.  Both  assured 
me  that  there  had  been  no  copying.  One,  whom  I  had  always  con- 
sidered a  boy  of  high  marais^  assured  me  of  this  again  and  again  with 
passionate  earnestness.  I  said  to  him, — '^If  I  were  to  send  up  these 
two  exercises  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  if  I  were  to  show  them  to  any  jury  in 
England,  they  would  say  that  these  resemblances  could  scarcely  be 
accidental,  except  by  something  almost  like  a  miracle.  But  you  both 
tell  me,  and  assure  me,  that  you  have  not  copied.  I  cannot  believe  you 
would  lie  to  me ;  I  must  suppose  that  there  has  been  some  most  extra- 
ordinary accident,  of  what  nature  I  cannot  tell.  I  shall  say  no  more.*' 
Tears  after,  one  dark  night  as  I  returned  from  chapel, — ^it  was  so  dark 
that  I  could  not  see  the  boy's  face,  but  only  recognize  his  voice, — that 
*boy,  who  was  a  monitor,  and  near  the  top  of  the  school,  said  to  me, 
"  Sir,  do  you  remember  that  exercise  in  the  fourth  form?"  **  Yes,"  I 
said,  **  I  remember  it  well. "  "  Well,  sir,  I  told  you  a  lie.  It  was  copied. 
You  believed  mc,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  lie  has  remained  with 
'me,  and  pained  me  ever  since."  That  boy  fc  now  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters.  I  am  inclkied  to  think  that  he  was  more 
effectually  taught,  and  more  effectually  punished,  than  if  I  had  refused 
to  accept  his  protests,  and  had  "sent  him  up  for  bad."  But,  while  I 
am  on  this  subject,  I  will  add  my  conviction  that,  during  twenty  years, 
I  was  very  seldom  told  a  falsehood.  One  reason  for  this  was,  not  only 
10 
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thai  I  made  it  a  general  nile  to  believe  a  boy''8  word,  but  still  mare  that 
I  took  extreme  paiiui  to  avoid  ever  mtrprUing  a  boy  into  a  denial,  or  an 
equivocation.  I  believe  that  many  falsehoods  are — to  quote  Cardan's 
expression — manslaughters  upon  truth,  not  murders.  They  spring  from 
the  instinot  of  sell-pxotection  always  shown  by  the  timid  animal.  By 
ft  blundering  method  in  this  matter,  it  is  fatally  easy  to  entrap  a  boy — 
even  a  boy  naturally  truthful — ^not  only  into  one  lie,  but  into  a  series  of 
linked  lies,  such  as  shall  injure  his  character,  and  rest  like  a  chaia  of 
fire  upon  his  conscience,  for  many  a  long  day — nay,  more,  such  as  may 
involve  a  l<mg  course  of  self-deception,  and  fatally  undermine  his  moral 
strength.  If  he  have  been  suddenly  aorprised,  by  being  taken  off  his 
guard,  into  {ma  lie,  the  very  shame  of  so  unwonted  an  offence  will  lead 
him  into  another,  and  yet  another,  that  he  may  buttress  up  the  first. 
Trust  your  boys;  teach  them  to  trust  you;  rely  on  their  sense  of  your 
sympathy  and  kindness,  and  not  on  fear;  do  not  take  them  off  their 
guard;  say  a  few  kind  w<»d8  to  a  boy;  give  him  time  to  think;  arm 
him  against  Ms  own  weakness;  and  you  wiU  rarely  be  told  anything 
which  is  not  true. 

8.  Once  more,  I  would  say,  "  Do  not  be  too  niggardly  of  praise  and 
encouragement. ''  I  say  this  very  earnestly.  When  I  came  up  to  Trinity 
College,  although  I  had  won  scholarriiipe  and  prizes  elsewhere,  I  was, 
in  many  respects,  veiy  ill-prepared,  and  I  think  at  least  a  score  of  men, 
even  in  my  own  college,  would  very  easily  have  beaten  me.  It  was, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  very  important  to  me  to  do  well  in  the 
Tripos.  Great  personal  difi&dence,  added  to  a  temperament  which  was 
a  very  anxious  one,  weighed  heavily  upon  me.  In  my  last  Long  Yaca* 
tion,  when  time  was  more  than  ever  important,  I  caught  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Cambridge  fever.  Tou  know  that  pnuse  and  encourage- 
ment have  never  been  prominent  parts  in  our  Cambridge  system  of 
teaching.  For  most  men,  perhaps,  they  are  not  needed,  but  for  some 
men  they  are ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sore  that,  if  any  one  had  ever 
said  to  me,  ''Ton  need  not  be  anxious,  or  distress  yourself;  you  may 
look  forward  with  reasonable  certainty  to  a  first-class, '^  he  would  have 
•lifted  from  my  mind  a  load  of  heavy  care.  I  do  not  think  that,  when 
we  have  passed  these  ordeals,  we  ever  adequately  recall  the  pressure 
which  results  to  many  young  minds  from  the  ever-extending  system  of 
competition.  I  recall  how  one  man,  now  of  the  highest  rank,  once  leff 
Cambridge  suddenly  in  an  agony  of  disappointment,  after  failing  to 
win  a  scholarship.  I  recollect  the  case  of  another,  who,  though  he 
became  a  Fellow,  yet  took  to  drinking  as  the  result  of  a  comparative 
failure  in  the  Tripos,  and  now  lies  in  a  nameless  grave.  I  think  of  a 
Marlborough  boy,  a  bright  young  lad,  who  went  to  Oxford,  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  an  examination  was  found  dead,  with  a  gun  beside  him,  in 
his  own  rooms.  This*  manda/rinat^  as  a  French  writer  calls  it, — ^this 
Chinese  system  of  competitive  examinations,  which  results  in  part  from 
^e  high  pressure  of  difficulties  in  an  over-crowded  country, — ^has  its 
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dark  and  evil  side;  and  I  think  that  teachers  may  diminish  its  evils. 
By  a  little  judicious  praise  and  encouragement,  they  may  often  dissipate 
needless  anxiety.  They  may  always,  in  their  general  training,  put  com- 
petition on  its  right  basis;  they  may  show  boys  that  it  is  not  every- 
thing; that  it  does  not  always,  or  often,  test  the  highest  gifts  and 
qualities;  that  failure  in  it  need  not  be  nearly  so  fatal  to  their  prospects 
as  they  suppose.  I  remember  how  Henry  Martyn,  in  his  Life,  tells  us 
how  much  he  was  calmed  and  strengthened,  on  the  eve  of  the  examina- 
tion which  left  him  a  Senior  Wrangler,  by  a  University  sermon  on 
^'Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek  them  not,  saith  the 
Lord/'  We  may  always  teach  our  boys  to  look  first  and  most  to^that 
competition  in  which  no  good  man  can  fail.  We  can,  with  Mr.  Ruskin, 
say  to  them,  *'I  want  you  to  compete,  not  for  the  praise  of  what  you 
bfunc,  but  of  what  you  heeomey  and  to  compete  only  in  that  great  school 
where  Death  is  the  Examiner  and  God  the  Judge.*'  And  our  encourage- 
ment may,  most  of  all,  be  needed  by  those  who  do  not  excel  at  all  in 
the  studies  with  which  we  are  most  directly  concerned.  **  He  took 
me,''  said  Jeremy  Bentham  of  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne,  ''out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  of  humiliation,  he  made  me  feel  that  I  was  something.*^ 
I  once  had  a  pupil  who  did  not  succeed  at  all,  or  only  very  moderately, 
in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  schools.  He  is  now  a  man  of  high 
political  and  literary  distinction.  I  know  no  pupil  of  mine,  however 
brilliant,  who  is  so  likely  to  climb  to  the  highest  things;  and  he  always 
says  that  the  self-reliance  which  has  helped  him  forward  could  never 
have  sprung  up,  but  for  the  early  and  cordial  recognition  of  power 
which  found  no  play  in  the  school  routine.  And,  as  illustrating  what 
I  have  said  about  the  encouraging  recognition  of  merits  which  lie  out- 
side our  ordinary  school  routine,  I  think  that  you  will  all  be  interested 
to  hear  a  letter  which  I  once  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  Charles 
Darwin.  Knowing  him  slightly,  I  sent  him  a  lecture  of  mine,  delivered 
sixteen  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Institution,  on  **  Some  Defects  of 
Public  Education."  **I  am  very  much  obliged,"  he  wrote,  **  for  your 
kind  present  of  your  lecture.  We  have  read  it  aloud  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  I  agree  to  every  word.  If  I  had  been  a  great  classical 
scholar,  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  judged  fairly  on  the 
subject.  As  it  is,  I  am  one  of  the  root-and-branch  men,  and  would 
leave  Classics  to  be  learnt  by  those  alone  who  have  sufficient  zca),  or 
the  high  taste  requisite  for  their  appreciation."  Then,  after  very  kind 
words  to  me,  which  I  omit,  he  adds, — *'I  was  at  school  at  Shrewsbury, 
under  a  great  scholar,  l)r.  Butler.  I  learnt  absolutely  nothing,  except 
by  amusing  myself  by  reading  and  experimenting  in  chemistry.  Dr. 
Butler  somehow  found  this  out,  and  publicly  sneered  at  me,  before  the 
whole  school,  for  such  gross  waste  of  time ;  I  remember  he  called  me  a 
'  Poco  Curante,'  which,  not  understanding,  I  thought  was  a  dreadful 
name."  This  letter  of  a  great  man  is,  I  think,  instructive  in  many 
ways.    It  illustrates  our  vivid  meniories,  even  to  old  age,  of  words 
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spoken  to  us  in  early  boyhood.  It  illustrates  how  undesirable  it  is  to 
sneer.  It  shows  how  minds  of  the  grandest  capacity  may  not  even  be 
touched  by  an  exclusively  classical  curriculum.  It  shows  how  much 
we  should  try  to  have  wide  appreciation  of  differing  gifts  and  to  be 
many-sided  in  our  teaching. 

FRACTICAIi  METHODS. 

n.  Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  those  fundamental  aims 
and  considerations  which  must  underlie  the  teacher's  work.  I  will 
now  make  some  general  remarks  on  matters  directly  practical. 

Ig  I  would  say  first,  '*Make  a  rule  of  regularity  and  faithfulness  in 
routine  duties.^*  I  would  not  have  this  rule  treated  with  morbid  and 
Pharisaic  rigidity.  I  would  not  see  a  teacher  sink  into  the  slave  of 
routine.  It  is  much  more  important  that  he  should  remain  vigorous, 
fresh,  in  good  spirits,  and  constantly  equipped  with  new  stores  of 
knowledge,  than  that  he  should  invariably  pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  in  minor  duties.  Take  the  correction  of  Verses.  I  groan 
and  grieve  to  think  over  the  number  of  hours,  and  days  of  hours,  in 
my  life,  which  have  been  irrevocably  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted, 
in  the  execrably  bad  system — ^killing  to  the  master  and  worthless  to  the 
boy— of  turning  boys'  bad  exercises  into  **fair  copies,"  and  transform- 
ing the  crippled*  and  hobbling  lines  of  boys  into  a  wooden  semblance 
of  soundness.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  valuable  service  in  life  that  I  gave 
one  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  strongest,  blows  to  the  practice  of 
teaching  Latin  verses  to  all  boys  alike,  which  entailed  no  small  part  of 
this  senseless  and  useless  drudgery.  I  must  not,  however,  digress  into 
that  topic,  but  will  say  that,  given  a  human  and  sensible  system  of 
written  exercises,  they  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  faithfully  looked  through 
and  ranrked.  A  great  man,  indeed,  may  do  without  this  rule.  The 
late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Prince  Lee,  did  not  follow  it.  I  have 
heard  one  of  his  illustrious  pupils  describe  in  old  days,  how  he  would 
sometimes  have  a  whole  drawerful  of  uncorrected  exercises,  and  then, 
summoning  up  a  boy,  would  take  one  of  the  exercises,  almost  at 
random,  and  correct  it  or  criticise  it  in  such  a  way  as  the  boy  never 
forgot.  With  such  a  man  as  Prince  Lee  such  a  system  will  work  well ; 
but,  if  an  ordinary  man  does  not  make  a  rule  of  noticing  his  boys' 
written  work,  they  will  assuredly  cease  to  take  pains  with  it.  A  Head- 
master once  told  me  that  he  had  never  quite  got  over  the  pain  he  felt 
because  his  old  Read-master  never  so  much  as  looked  at  a  particular 
exercise  with  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains,  and  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  best  he  had  ever  written. 

2.  Then  I  will  say, — Always,  even  for  the  lowest  form,  prepare  your 
worlc^  or  at  least  look  at  it  beforehand.  A  Scripture  lesson,  a  History 
lesson,  even  a  construing  lesson  of  ten  or  twenty  lines,  will  be  better 
and  fresher  by  far,  if  you  have  at  least  glanced  it  over;  much  more 
if  you  have  considered  beforehand  how  best  you  can  bring  it  out. 
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Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  Dr.  Arnold  by  no  means  always  prepared 
his  lessons.  "Any  hard  word  in  the  Aristophanes?**  so  one  of  his 
pupils  tells  me  he  used  sometimes  to  say  before  a  lesson ;  "  if  so,  I  shall 
be  floored.**  But  this,  perhaps,  was  the  reason  why  Dr.  Arnold  fell 
into  little  scholarship-traps,  which  some  of  his  best  pupils  were  some- 
times audacious  enough  to  lay  for  him.  He  never  pretended  to  know 
what  he  did  not  know,  and  would  always  pause  to  look  out  a  word  in 
his  lexicon  in  mid-lesson  before  his  form.  But  Arnold  was  Arnold ; 
and  a  dwarf  is  ill-advised  when  he  tries  to  array  himself  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Colossus. 

8.  If  you  prepare  your  lessons,  you  will  better  falfiU  another  reqiMsite 
of  the  teacher,  which  is  to  make  your  lessons  inUresting.  It  is  a  very 
old  principle,  but  a  very  wise  one.  If  the  draught  must  often  be 
unpleasant,  there  is  no  harm  in  tinging  the  rim  of  the  cup  with  honey. 
I  do  not  only  mean  that  the  teacher^s  manner  should  be  free  from  the 
preternatural  dulness,  which  makes  of  a  lesson  a  veritable  imprison- 
ment to  a  lively  boy.  A  story  used  to  be  told  of  my  dear  old  college 
tutor,  E.  M.  Cope,  how,  on  one  occasion,  without  changing  one  muscle 
of  his  face,  or  one  intonation  of  his  voice,  he  interpolated  into  his 
lecture  the  remark,  '*  What  I  am  now  telling  you  is,  I  believe,  entirely 
new  and  most  important.  It  has  cost  me  very  long  and  toilsome 
research  to  discover  it.  And,  exactly  at  this  point,  I  observe  that  not 
a  single  person  in  the  room  is  paying  me  the  smallest  attention.*'  He 
then  continued  as  before.  But  I  will  undertake  to  say  that,  had  his 
manner  been  less  despondent  and  more  vivacious,  every  one  would 
have  been  listening. 

*'  Bldentem  dioere  veram 

Qoid  vetatr  at  poerto  oUm  dant  cnutula  blandl 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  at  diwera  piixoa.** 

But,  if  it  is  important  that  the  teacher's  manner  should  not  be  dry  and 
dull,  it  is  much  more  so  that  he  should  enlist  on  his  side  the  intellect, 
the  reason,  the  imagination,  the  fancy.  Is  it  not  deplorable  to  think, 
for  instance,  that,  in  old  days,  we  used  to  struggle  through  the  sandy 
wilderness  of  numberless  inflexions,  without  so  much  as  a  gleam  of 
light  being  shed  on  us  as  to  what  an  inflexion  is  I  Even  a  young  child 
will  go  through  the  frightful  ordeal  of  learning  the  1,200  forms  of  a 
full  Greek  conjugation,  if  he  has  once  mastered  the  conception  that 
not  one  of  these  inflexions  is  arbitrary,  or  accidental,  and  that — ^for 
instance — such  a  form  as  trerifoivro  consists  of  six  parts,  and  contains 
the  elements  of  at  least  five  words.  I  undertake  to  say  that  a  few 
hours  wisely  spent  in  teaching  a  boy  the  nature  of  words,  the  difference 
between  loose  prefixes  and  close  suffixes,  and  the  simplest  elements  of 
philology,  would  spare  him  endless  labor  and  make  his  labor  more 
interesting.  Is  it  not  deplorable  to  think  that  we  used  to  regaod  the 
aorist  as  a  sort  of  unknown  Greek  monster,  with  no  one  to  tell  us 
that  our  own  language,  strictly  speaking,  and  apart  from  auxiliaries, 
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possesfied  ao  tenses  at  all  except  aoristsf  and  that  tlie  laws  of  the  Greek- 
and  Latin  sentence  were  drummed  into  us  without  so  much  as  a  hint 
that  the  optative  and  subjunctive  exist  in  Latin  and  English  as  well  as 
in  Greeks  and  are  governed  by  much  the  same  laws?  Rational  teaching 
is  always  more  interesting  than  irrational ;  and^  when  one  only  thinks 
of  the  dreary  and  futile  toil  spent  by  hundreds  of  English  lads  for 
years  together,  with  the  result  of  not  acquiring  a  single  Greek  verb,  it 
is  at  least  a  duty  to  make  the  teaching  as  human  as  we  can.  On  the 
interest  of  the  lessons  depends  very  much  of  their  effect,  and  very 
much  of  real  as  apart  from  dead  and  mechanical  discipline.  When  I 
was  41  master,  if  my  form  was  restiess,  or  if  boys  yawned,  I  always 
primarily  blamed,  not  them,  but  myself. 

4.  But,  if  you  make  your  lessons  interesting,  if  you  succeed  in 
inspiring  your  boys  with  any  love  for  knowledge,  you  may  often  greatly 
help  them  forward  by  the  influence  which  will  enable  you,  without 
difficulty,  to  induce  them  to  do  private  work.  A  boy,  by  no  means 
clever,  whom  I  wished  to  get -on  in  Greek  Iambics,  once  did  for  me,  in 
his  holidays,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  hundred  verses  from  the  beginning 
of  Beatson's  Iambics,  as  the  result  of  a  request  so  incidental  that,  when 
he  told  me  that  he  had  done  them,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  A 
boy  who  has  since  become  a  very  able  Cabinet  Minister,  and  is  the  heir 
of  an  old  and  wealthy  family,  once  said  the  whole  of  the  Agamemnon 
through,  choruses  and  all,  to  Dr*  Butler,  as  part  of  his  voluntary  work 
in  the  holidays.  Those  who  have  read  such  biographies  as  that  of  Dr. 
Young,  or  MilPs  account  of  his  education  in  his  Autobiography,  or  the 
list  of  books  got  through  in  a  country  parsonage  by  the  late  brilliant 
Professor  Henry  Smith,  ought  at  least  to  be  aware  how  much  may  be 
done — done  without  pressure,  done  thotoughly,  and  done  delightfuUy 
— by  an  able  boy  under  wise  guidance.  If  exceptional  boys  are  rare, 
so  are  exceptional  teachers^  but  very  much  more  may  be  accomplished, 
even  by  ordinary  boys  and  by  moderate  teachers,  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  vaunted 
nineteenth-century  wudom  and  enlightenment,  we  are  still,  in  matters 
of  education,  in  a  very  rudimentary  stage;  that  we  follow  many- 
mistaken  aims  by  many  cumbrous  and  ineffectual  methods;  and  that, 
except  in  the  one  matter  of  kindness,  we  are,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, far  behind  many  teachers  who  lived  in  ages  which  we  affect  to 
despise, — ages  when  athletics  were  not  so  exclusively  idolized;  when 
ladies  could  write  and  speak  in  •  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  several 
modem  languages ;  when  Erasmus  read  by  moonlight,  because  he  could 
not  afford  a  penny  to  buy  a  torch,  and  the  boy  IClton  had  made  such 
striking  advanoe  by  the  age  of  ten. 

5.  In  the  same  direction  would  be  my -advice  to  make  all  the  use  you 
can  ot  mtutratian,  1  employ  tiie  tenn  in  its  widest  sense.  <To  illus- 
trate a  subject  means  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  men  had  discovered, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  that  t^  memoiy  becomes  BMreimpressibLe 
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througb  the  eye  than  thnmgh  the  ear.  If  you  are  dealing  with  some 
historical  scene  or  character,  no  way  of  impressing  facts  upon  the 
memory  is  comparable  to  that  of  putting  your  pupils  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  person  or  event,  by  letting  him  see  or  handle  some-  - 
thing  which  yisibly  recalls  it.  A  coin,  a  medal,-  a  bust,  a  picture,  an 
inscription,  a  relic,  actually  examined  and  handled,  will  do  more  to 
awaken  the  interest  and  to  impress  the  memoiy  than  ahnost  anything 
which  you  can  say.  The  coins,  the  photographs,  the  casts,  which  can 
now  be  obtained  on  such  easy  and  favorable  terms  from  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum,  are  invaluable  for  this  purpose;  and  I  can 
imagine  a  public  schoolmaster,  at  the  cost  of  a- few  pounds,  getting 
together  for  his  own  use  a  sort  of  little  museum,  which  would  con- 
stantly add  life,  vividness,  and  interest  to  his  lessons. 

6.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances;  but  I  would  strongly  urge 
iUustrations  of  quite  a  different  character — illustrations  from  historical 
parallels,  illustrations  from  modem  literature,  modem  poetry,  modem 
languages.  I  think  that,  in  teaching  an  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  a  boy  will 
better  understand  the  touching  messages  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  who  has  had  read  to  him  the  exactly  analogous 
dying  messages  of  **  the  Apostle  of  the  High  Alps,**  Felix  Neff.  He 
will  better  feel  the  pathos  of  St.  PauPs  request  for  his  books  and 
parchments  and  cloak,  if  his  attention  be  called  to  the  minute  but 
wholly  unconscious  parallel,  supplied  by  Tyndale's  touching  letter  from 
his  chill  and  melancholy  prison.  The  letter  to  Philemon  will  shine  in 
br^hter  colors,  when  it  is  compared  with  Pliny's  letter  to  Sabiniantis. 
The  serene  cheerfulness  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  Roman  imprisonment,  will 
appear  still  more  beautiful  when  contrasted  with  the  way  in  which 
exile,  and  trials  far  less  intense  than  St.  PauPs,  affected  the  minds 
and  writings  of  Cicero,  of  Seneca,  and  even  of  Dante.  When  I  was  a 
schoolmaster,  I  never  used  to  read  with  my  form  a  Greek  play,  with- 
out the  constant  endeavor  to  compare  it  with  modem  tragedies  on  the 
same  subject,  and  to  brighten  it  by  all  the  modem  parallels  which  I 
could  find.  I  think,  too,  that  the  teacher  may  often  be  h^ped,  by 
calling  attention  to  brilliant  translations  and  imitations  of  classical 
authors  by  men  of  genius. 

7.  I  would  say,  in  conclusion.  Try  to  he  many^nded.  Bear  in  mind 
that,  while  our  present  system  of  classical  education  contiauea,  a  boy 
who  leaves  in  a  low  form  has,  in  literal  fact,  spent  the  greater  part  of  j 
his  time  in  not  acquiring  the  merest  rudiments  of  Greek  accidence  and 
Latin  construction.  He  may  learn  much  from  his  companions,  much 
from  contact  with  other  minds,  much  from  the  general  routine  and 
training  of  the  school;  he  may  have  many  incidental  olyinces  of  knowl- 
edge ;  but  I  must  say,  quite  deliberately,  and  as  the  result  of  induction 
fsom  wide  experience  and  very  many  testimonies^'  that,  do^  'far  as  mere 
inteUeetual  equipment  is  coneemedy  a  non-classical  boy,  an  ordinary  boy, 
who  leaves  in  the  low  form  of  a  public  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
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seventeen,  has  receiTed  the  wont  of  sll  possible  educations.  It  m&y 
be  the  best  that  is  to  be  had  for  him,  but,  as  TaUeyrand  said,  it  ia 
"execrable."  We  are  told  of  some  Scotch  official,  who,  visiting  a 
'  school  and  making  a  little  speech,  called  it  "this  excellent  cemetery  of 
education.**  The  other  day,  a  lady  wrote  to  a  Head-master,  asking, 
him  to  *^  inter  ^  a  boy  in  a  certain  public  school;  and  he,  entering  into 
the  unconscious  jest,  wVote  back  that  he  would  ^^undertahe^  it. 
Many  a  truth  has  been  spoken  in  jest  or  by  mistake,  and  I  fear  that 
boys  not  a  few  have  been  intellectually  "interred*'  in  our  various 
"cemeteries**  of  education.  Things  are,  however,  far  better  in  this 
respect  than  they  were  thirty,  or  even  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
Still,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  little  brightness,  a  little  variety,  a  little 
imagination,  might  save  much  of  our  classical  teaching  from  being 
needlessly  infructuous.  Take  Mythology.  Could  any  lesson  be  more 
suggestive,  than  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Mythology  is,  on  the 
one  hand  a  disease  of  language,  on  the  other  a  poetic  and  imaginative 
conception  of  natural  phenomena,  and  yet  that  it  reflects  the  deepest 
experiences,  and  gives  expression  to  the  strongest  moral  instincts  of 
mankind?  A  dozen  sentences  from  Bacon,  or  frt>m  Ruskin,  about 
Heracles,  about  Ixion,  about  Atalanta,  about  the  Harpies,  about  the 
Nemean  lion,  might  give  a  boy  lessons  full  of  poetry,  imagination,  and 
moral  wisdom  which  he  would  never  forget.  Hprace  is  very  com- 
monly read  in  all  schools.  I  can  imagine  no  lessons  which  can  be 
made  brighter,  more  suggestive,  more  instructive,  even  for  ordinary 
boys,  than  good  lessons  in  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  and  yet  remember  how 
even  a  boy  so  exceptional  as  Lord  Byron  says, — 

"It  It  a  cane 
To  understand^  not/eel,  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  compreheiid  yet  never  love  thy  verae^ 
Although  no  better  moralist  rehearse 
Oar  little  life,  or  bard  prescribe  hit  art, 
Or  livelier  aatiriat  the  conscience  pierce^ 
Awakening  without  woandlng  the  touched  heart** 

It  is  more  than  time  to  conclude  these  slight  hints.  Let  their  slight^ 
ness  and  their  feebleness  be  pardoned,  and  let  me  only  sa^,  that  the. 
teacher  who  has  been  so  blessed  as  to  begin  his  high  work  with  pure 
and  lofty  aims,  and  to  carry  it  on  with  intelligent  and  fruitful  methods, 
has  not  lived  in  vain.  Some,  at  least,  of  his  pupils  will  love  him,  and 
honor  him,  and  be  grateful  to  him.  Some  whom  he  will  never  see 
again,  will  yet  say  of  him, — 

"  Still  may  he  And,  aa  slopes  lifers  downward  tlda, 
Each  wish,  each  Joy  onr  thonghtleeanesa  denied, 
l^ch  passing  hoar  a  happier  inflaence  shed, 
And  age  steal  softly  on  his  honored  head." 

Tes,  it  may  be  that  some  tears  will  be  shed  by  those  who  stand  beaide 
his  grave. 
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Advisedly  and  deliberately,  I  call  class-teaching  one  of  the  most 
delightful  occupations  in  the  world.  But  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
people  have  not  found  it  so.  We  haye  all  heard  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  about  the  teachers,  like  the  poet,  being  bom  and  not  made. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  at  least  as  much  truth  of  every  skilled 
occupation  under  the  sun,  and  of  some  unskilled  occupations  also.  A 
young  scarecrow  with  a  good  pair  of  lungs  is  a  bom  scarecrow  com- 
pared with  a  boy  to  whom  Nature  has  given  a  feeble  voice  that  cannot 
be  heard  half  across  a  field.  There  are  infinite  varieties  of  natural 
endowment ;  but  few  indeed  among  us  are  so  gifted  as  to  excel  merely 
in  virtue  of  our  natural  endowments,  and  few  are  so  deficient  that  they 
cannot,  by  perseverance,  attain  to  mediocrity.  But  though  this  seems 
to  me  true  of  teaching,  and  of  most  other  employments,  I  admit  that 
natural  gifts  are  sooner  tested  in  class-teaching  than,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  anything  else.  Nature  has  given  some  people  the  art  of  keeping 
order  when  teaching  the  young,  and  denied  this  power  to  some  (though, 
as  I  believe,  a  very  few)  others.  Wherein  the  power  consists  no  one 
can  tell,  and  no  one  can  say  beforehand  who  has,  and  who  has  not,  this 
power.  Like  courage,  it  is  seen  only  when  wanted.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  gave  me  an  instance  of  this.  *' When  I  was  a  youth,^'  he  said, 
'^  I  was  in  a  very  large  and  troublesome  class.  Disorder  was  an  estab- 
lished tradition.  We  changed  our  teachers  pretty  often,  as  nobody 
could  manage  us,  and  things  only  went  from  bad  to  worse.  At  last  a 
young  man  came  with  whom  we  expected  to  have  great  fun.  He  waa 
very  young  and  small  and  feeble  looking.  The  first  day  he  took  us  he 
walked  to  his  desk  and  sat  down,  opened  a  written  paper  and  read  it 
to  himself  as  if  he  was  alone  in  the  room.  We  talked  and  laughed  as 
usual,  and  were  wondering  what  trick  we  should  play,  when  he  quietly 
looked  up  and  gave  one  tap  with  a  key  on  his  desk.  We  were  silent 
in  an  instant,  wondering  what  was  coming.  The  master  began  to 
speak  In  a  low  but  clear  voice,  and  told  us  ne  had  prepared  a  scheme 
of  work,  and  should  expect  us  to  do  this  and  that.  Something  in  his 
manner,  not  in  what  he  said,  riveted  our  attention,  and  from  that  min- 
ute there  never  was  the  smallest  sign  of  disorder  among  us.''  Here  we 
Imivp  an  instance'  of  the  natural  gift  showing  itself  in  its  might 
10  (145) 
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Booietimes  it  has  to  stiiiggle  before  liwTictoffjkgiiiie^  MlMBraiifti 
most  hare  bad  tocb  a  itniggle  m  DiuMda,  and  abe  baa  tomed  it  into 
material  for  adminUe  nairatiTea  in  fJUtte  and  in  TkelYffemfr.  I  bave 
known  of  one  or  two  initfancga  of  tbe  opposite  extieme.  The  most 
lemaikable  waa  mentioned  to  me  bj  a  friend  in  Cambridge.  X j  Mend, 
an  excellent  jodge,  bad  been  of  opinion  tbat  a  certain  graduate  waa 
aore  to  get  a  great  bold  orer  boys,  and  be  was  particolarly  pleased 
wben  be  beard  tbat  tbis  joong  man  bad  taken  temporary  work  in  a 
pablic  schooL  A  more  disastrous  attempt  at  form-teacbing  was  neTer 
made.  The  bqya  bad  the  upper  band  from  tbe  first  moment  be 
ap{ieared  in  tbe  class-room,  and  tbe  scenes  tbat  ensoed  would  be 
incredible  to  those  who  do  not  nnderetand  tbat  a  mob  is  capable  of 
anything. 

In  these  two  instances  yon  hare  the  extremes.  I  hare  known  all 
sorts  of  varieties  between  them,  e.  ^.,  a  master  who  had  a  fair  hold  on 
bis  own  class  had  to  take  another  set,  and  was  nerrons  and  uncom- 
fortable. He  had  a  bad  time,  as  he  himself  told  me.  HsTing  incau- 
tiously asked  the  ordinary  number  in  a  Roman  legion,  the  boys  shouted 
out  difieient  numbers,  "5,000  1"  "20,0001"  "100,000:"  etc.,  ete., 
and  be  found  it  imposable  to  stop  them.  Another  class  I  heard  of 
managed  to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  of  school  time  by  a  game  of 
"  Follow  my  leader,"  which  they  arranged  beforehand.  When  the 
leader  coughed,  they  all  coughed;  when  he  blew  his  nose,  they  all 
blew  their  noses;  and  the  leader's  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  invent  new 
performances.  The  happiest  school  time  this  class  ever  had  was  one 
summer  day,  when  a  splendid  device  had  been  hit  upon.  They  caught 
a  number  of  bumble  bees  in  pill  boxes,  and  let  them  out  in  the  school 
room.  These  made  a  good  deal  of  buzzing,  but  their  unassisted 
powmi  could  not  have  produced  such  an  extraordinary  buzzing  as  soon 
bffcame  audible.  The  truth  is,  you  can  buzz  like  a  bee  without  giving 
any  ftign  yon  are  doing  it;  and  the  boys  all  availed  themselves  of  this 
proviMion  of  nature  in  such  a  way  that  the  unsuspecting  master  looked 
at  the  bees  witl\  perplexity  and  astonishment.  At  last  a  wily  small 
lK>y  iiMked  if  they  might  with  their  handken^hifa  drive  the  bees  out 
through  the  open  window.  The  master,  anxious  for  their  exit,  in  a 
weak  moment  consented,  and  a  scene  of  the  most  glorious  confusion 
ensiu'd. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  tell  you  of  such  blundering;  but  these  tales 
oJ  the  schoolroom  are  really  very  instructive.  They  bring  out  very 
clearly  a  truth  which  is  all-important  to  the  teacher  of  a  class.  A  class 
is  not  simply  a  collection  of  individuals.  In  Arithmetic,  a  score  is 
simply  twenty  units,  but  a  class  of  a  score  is  not  simply  twenty  boys  or 
twenty  girls.  It  is  an  entity  in  itself,  and  it  thinks  things  and  does 
things  that  every  individual  by  himself  would  shryik  from  thinking 
and  doing.  This  was  clearly  understood  by  a  shrewd  Head-master  of 
Rugby,  before  Amold^s  time.     The  Sixth  Form  were  dissatisfied,  and 
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addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  Head-master,  with  all  their  signatures 
to  it.  The  Head>ma8ter  ignored  them  in  their  corporate  existencOi 
and  made  them  interview  him  one  by  one.  To  each  of  them  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  boy's  name,  ^*I8  this  your  writing  f  There  was 
no  denying  it.  ''Take  a  pen,"  said  the  Head-master,  ''and  run  it 
through  your  n4me."    And  not  fi  single  boy  refused. 

Here  is  a  great  lesson  for  the  Form-master.  Let  him  remember  that 
over  and  above  the  individuals  who  make  up  his  form,  he  has  some- 
thing else  to  deal  with — ^the  form  itself.  This  corporate  existence  and 
the  subtle  influences  of  what  we  call  public  opinion, — ^the  feeling  of 
the  whole  body,  that  is,  not  the  private  opinion  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it, — exert  an  immense  force,  both  on  the  teachers  and  on  the 
taught.  I  began  by  saying  I  thought  class-teaching  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  occupations  in  the  world.  I  would  not  say  the  same  of 
teaching  separate  pupils,  even  when  they  are  intelligent  and  industri- 
ous. And  the  mental  development  of  a  member  of  a  class  is  some- 
thing quite  different  to  the  development  of  a  private  pupil.  As  it  has 
been  said,  you  can  no  more  understand  a  boy  if  you  disconnect  him 
from  his  form-fellowa  than  you  can  understand  a  bee  if  you  do  not 
think  of  the  hive. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  this  influence  of  the  whole  body  on  the 
individual  members  was  clearly  perceived  by  Froebel ;  and  he  uses  it 
as  one  of  the  main  forces  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  teacher  then  has  to  consider,  first,  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  then 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Order,  we  are  told,  is  "  Heaven's  first  law."  Order,  though  not 
quite  in  the  same  sense,  is  the  first  law  in  the  management  of  classes. 
But  people^s  notions  of  order  in  class  differ  very  widely.  Some  people 
take  a  definition  of  order  which  is  a  negative  definition.  The  class, 
according  to  them,  is  in  order  only  when  no  motion  is  seen,  no  sound 
heard.  Now,  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  form  should  be  kept 
as  noiseless  as  possible,  e.  g,j  when  several  classes  are  under  tuition  in 
the  same  room,  or  when  they  are  engaged  in  such  work  as  written 
Arithmetic ;  but  in  most  lessons  the  highest  kind  of  order,  especially 
with  children,  agrees  with,  and  even  requires,  a  good  deal  of  anima- 
tion, and  therefore  some  amount  or  noise.  One  of  the  best  disciplina- 
rians in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  best  teachers,  has  told  me  that  he 
considers  what  is  called  the  perfection  of  order  fatal  to  good  teaching, 
and  that  there  has  been  not  a  little  seeming  disorder  in  the  classes  of 
the  best  masters  who  have  worked  under  him.  The  only  thing  needed 
for  order  is  this,  that  the  mind  and  will  of  the  master  should  be  abso- 
lutely supreme,  that  he  should  be  as  it  were  the  brains  of  the  body, 
and  the  most  distant  muscle  in  it  should  feel  what  he  thinks  and  do 
what  he  wishes.  "Wbere  there  is  this  rapport  between  the  head  and  the 
body,  there  is  true  order :  where  the  coimexion  is  imperfect,  the  order 
Is  imperfect. 
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I  have  mentioned  some  instances  of  perfect  order, — ^instances  in 
which  the  class,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  lagt  iU  head;  and  there . 
are  some  people  who  never  can  feel  that  they  are  the  head  and  have 
control  of  the  limbs ;  but  these  people  are  very  few  in  number.  Most 
of  us  |U'e  not  born  class-teachers  any  more  than  we  are  bom  musicians, 
but  we  may  make  ourselves  very  respectable  class-teachers  or  very 
respectable  musicians  if  we  go  the  right  way  to  work,  and  work  hard 
enough.  I  have  known  those  who  had  very  great  difficulty  with  disci- 
pline when  they  began  to  teach,  succeed  perfectly  with  it  in  the  end. 
So  young  teachers  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  discouraged,  or 
fancy  they  lack  the  necessary  gifts  of  Nature  directly  difficulties  arise 
in  t}ie  matter  of  order.  To  dominate  a  class  thoroughly,  you  must 
have  perfect  self-confidence, — you  must  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
impomtle  for  the  class  to  resist  your  will.  In  this  way  you  get  a  power 
over  the  class  somewhat  like  that  of  the  electro-biologist.  But  this 
feeling  of  power  rarely  comes  at  first,  and  till  it  has  come,  you  are 
learning  your  business. 

I  believe  electro-biologists  and  mesmerists  say  that  controlling  the 
wills  of  other  people  is  very  hard  work,  and  takes  a  great  deal  out  of 
them ;  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  class-teaching.  People  often  forget 
this;  and  because  a  teacher  can  go  on  teaching  private  pupils  eight  or 
even  ten  hours  a  day,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  not  too  hard  worked  If 
he  has  class-teaching  for  not  more  than  six  hours.  But  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  I  doubt  if  any  one  can  teach  a  class  of  more  than  six  for 
more  than  four  hours  a  day.  But  you  will  say,  facts  are  against  me. 
Even  boy  and  girl  pupil  teachers  teach  thirty  children  or  more  for  five 
and  six  hours  a  day.  Pardon  me :  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  They 
stand  up  before  the  thirty  children :  they  ask  a  child  here  and  a  child 
there  a  question :  they  cuff  or  put  in  the  comer  a  few  of  the  more 
active-minded,  who,  weary  with  the  dull  constraint,  look  out  for  some- 
thing to  do.  But  this  is  not  teaching;  boys  and  girls,  whether  you 
call  them  pupil  teachers  or  not,  are  quite  incompetent  to  teach  a  class, 
and  I  readily  admit  that  even  boys  and  girls  may  sit  or  stand  in  the 
presence  of  a  class  for  six  hours  a  day  without  breaking  down.  All  I 
contend  is,  that  if  the  teacher  keeps  up  the  rapport  which  I  consider 
essential  with  the  whole  class,  the  exertion,  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious,  is  great,  and  unless  the  teacher^s  health  and  vigor  are 
much  beyond  what  we  ordinarily  possess,  this  exertion  cannot  be  kept 
up  for  more  than  four  hours  a  day  at  the  outside. 

I  speak  of  the  exertion  as  conscious  or  unconscious ;  for  when  we  are 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  we  do  our  work  without  any  consciousness 
of  effort:  but  the  instant  we  fail  in  these  respects,  we  find  out  how 
severe  the  effort  really  is. 

I  have  said  that  the  perfect  command  of  the  situation  felt  by  the 
good  class-teacher  comes  in  most  cases  after  long  practice,  and  the 
young  teacher  should  not  be  discouraged  if  he  fails  at  first.    Success 
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nsuaQy  crowns  penereraiice  in  this  as  in  most  things,  but  it  ii  of 
course  of  great  importance  that  our  attempts  at  self-improvement 
should  be  well-directed.  And  here  I  think  young  teachers  should 
have  much  more  assistance  than  they  usually  get.  Like  young  painters 
or  musicians,  they  ought  to  see  the  art  practised  by  those  who  are  pro- 
ficients in' it;  and  in  their  own  attempts  they  should  be  watched  and 
instructed. 

Generally  speaking  the  young  teacher  has  no  very  clear  idea  what  he 
should  aim  at.  Perhaps  he  has  known  very  different  kinds  of  excel- 
lence in  class-teaching.  In  the  manner  of  some  successful  teachers 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  They  are  animated,  speak  much, 
speak  loud  and  fast,  but  they  manage  to  keep  the  class  with  them,  and 
their  animation  communicates  itself  to  the  whole  body.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  so  long  as  the  Twpfort  is  perfect  between  the  teacher 
and  taught,  the  teaching  is  really  not  open  to  faYilt-finding.  But  I 
own  that  another  kind  of  excellence  is,  to  my  thinking,  still  more 
excellent.  I  remember  being,  as  a  boy,  first  under  one  master  and  then 
under  another,  in  two  classes  that  divided  a  large,  long  room  between 
them.  In  the  lower  class  the  master  spoke  a  good  deal  and  so  did  the 
boys,  and  we  boys  did  not  at  all  see  the  necessity  of  addressing  our- 
selves exclusively  to  the  master.  At  this  end  of  the  room  punishments 
for  talking  and  inattention  were  set  every  school  time.  At  the  other 
end  the  master  never  set  a  punishment  of  this  kind.  He  had  a  very 
quiet  manner,  and  a  very  low  but  distinct  voice,  and  he  said  little,  but 
one  word  of  his  had  more  effect  than  a  torrent  of  words  from  his  col- 
league of  the  class  below.  The  quiet  manner,  with  a  reserve  of  force, 
is  much  more  the  ideal  I  should  aim  at  than  the  noisy  style  which 
gives  a  notion  of  a  want  of  self-restraint.  But,  after  all,  we  must  to 
some  extent  form  our  ideal  in  accordance  with  om*  natural  character. 
The  man  whose  manner  is  vivacious  and  tongue  active  will  only  be 
spoilt  as  a  teacher  if  he  endeavors  to  play  the  part  of  one  who  is  cold 
and  taciturn;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  vivacity  is  not  natural  to  one, 
simulated  vivacity  is  worse  than  genuine  coldness.  ^  How  far  we  should 
give  way  to  our  ordinary  disposition,  and  thus  be  '^natural,"  or  how 
far  we  should  aim  at  something  which  is  not  quite  natural, — at  seem- 
ing good-tempered,  €.  ^.,  when  we  feel  cross,  or  polite  when  it  would 
be  more  natural  to  be  rude, — is  a  very  difilcult  question  which  I  must 
not  discuss  now.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  enough  if  we 
agree  that  in  self-improvement  we  should  take  a  lesson  f^om  the  great 
artists  who,  as  they  say,  *'make  the  most  of  a  subject,"  t.  0.,  they  sup- 
press the  weak  points  in  it  and  develop  the  strong  points.  In  this 
way  it  must  be  our  business  as  class-teachers  to  make  the  best  of  our- 
selves. 

I  have  insisted,  and  I  again  insist,  that  one  thing  is  necessary,  and 
one  only,  to  make  teaching  good,  and  that  is  a  perfect  rapport  between 
the  teacher  and  the  whole  class.    Now,  in  most  cases  the  rapport  is 
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kept  up  by  a  silent  but  most  powerful  agent  in  dominating  a  cla8&— fAd 
teaeher^s  eye. 

There  i&  perhaps  no  faculty  we  possess  capable  of  such  vast  develop- 
ment by  judicious  training  as  the  sight.  *^Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes, 
Mr.  Weller  ?*'  asks  Justice  Stareleigh,  in  the  cause  dUbra  of  '^Bardell 
«.  Pickwick."  "  Yes,.  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,"  replies  Sam;  *•  and  that^s 
just  it.  If  they  was  a  pair  of  patent  million  magnifying  gas  micro- 
scopes of  extra  power,  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  see  through  a  fljght 
of  stairs  and  a  deal  door;  but  being  only  eyes,  you  see  my  wision's 
limited." 

Now,  this  was  very  neat  as  a  repartee ;  but  Mr.  Weller  makes  far  too 
much  of  the  phydcal  obstacles  to  vision.  As  a  rule,  we  don^t  see,  not 
for  want  of  the  right  images  on  our  retina,  but  for  want  of  the  observ- 
ing habit  and  the  interpreting  sagacity  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  **Eyes  and  no  eyes."  I  once  had  the  privilege  of  going  for  a  walk 
with  Charles  Kingsley.  He  was  new  to  the  neighborhood,  but  I  had 
been  living  there  some  years.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  worth 
seeing  thereabouts  was  a  moated  Grange,  and  to  see  this  we  set  out. 
But  the  Grange  was  not  the  only  thing  E^ngsley  saw.  That  rapptnt 
which  I  say  is  essential  between  the  teacher  and  the  class,  Kingsley 
seemed  to  have  with  the  whole  of  Nature.  In  every  field,  in  every 
hedge,  he  saw,  and  made  me  see,  what  I  had  never  seen  before.  This 
extraordinary  power  of  vision  seems  a  gift,  but,  like  all  other  powers, 
it  is  capable  of  cultivation.  And  it  should  be  especially  cultivated  by 
those  who  wish  to  get  influence  over  others.  The  philosophers  at 
Laputa  were  so  occupied  by  their  own  thoughts  that  a  flapper  was 
necessary,  who  had  to  strike  them  with  a  blown-out  bladder  to  call 
their  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  friend  of  min«  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  connected  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  that  one  of  Bismarck's  striking  peculiarities  is  this, 
that  he  never  comes  into  a  room  without  instantly  observing  everything 
in  it ;  from  which  I  infer  that  he  would,  in  some  respects  at  least,  make 
an  excellent  class-teacher.  If  we  go  back  to  our  own  school  days,  we 
shall  probably  remember  that  some  teachers  had  what  has  been  called 
a  **felt  presence."  I  was,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  at  a 
small  school,  where  we  were  taught  a  good  deal  by  the  usher  and  very 
little  by  the  proprietor;  and  yet  the  proprietor,  though  he  left  the 
teaching  for  the  most  part  in  other  hands,  had  an  eye  which  made 
itself  felt  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room.  The  school  hours  were  long, 
and,  when  only  the  usher  was  present,  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in-making  ourselves  acquainted  with  such  specimens  of  English  litera- 
ture (exclusively,  I  think,  in  the  department  of  fiction)  as  were  acces- 
sible ;  but  we  arranged  matters  in  such  a  way  that  these  works  disap- 
peared the  instant  we  heard  the  footstep  of  the  principal.  He  some- 
how seemed  to  find  as  much  difference  in  the  otiUide  of  the  works  of 
Ilflarkham  and  Marryat  as  we  found  in  the  iMide.    One  of  the  first 
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counsels  I  should  give  to  a  young  class^eacher  ig,^-€ultiyate  your 
power  of  seeing ;  make  your  eye  as  it  were  eoMdous  of  your  pupils, 
and  they  will  then  be  conscious  of  you. 

I  have  met  with  the  following  remark  in  some  book  on  Teaching: 
'*  The  master^s  skill  is  shown  not  only  in  seeing,  but  quite  as  much  in 
npt  seeing."  There  is  some  sense  in  this,  but  as  it  stands  it  is  not  true. 
Seeing,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing.  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  our 
Church  dignitaries  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  odd  and  observant — 
characteristics  which  I  believe  he  has  not  entirely  lost.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  he  was  traveling  with  an  aunt, 
and  during  the  day  he  called  her  attention  to  a  series  of  disgusting 
objects.  ^^Tonuny,"  said  the  aunt  at  last,  *^how  is  it  you  only  see 
nasty  things?"  Tommy  was  piqued,  and  answered  dryly,  **I  see 
everything,  but  I  only  point  out  to  you  what  is  nasty."  Now,  the 
class-teacher,  like  Tommy,  must  see  everything ;  and  like  Tommy,  he 
must  keep  most  of  his  observations  to  himself.  Unlike  Tommy,  how- 
ever, he  must  make  more  of  what  is  pleasant  than  of  what  is  disagree- 
able. In  addressing  the  class  as  a  body,  he  must  seldom,  I  might 
almost  say  never,  make  unpleasant  remarks.  A  feeling  of  antagonism 
is  provoked  in  an  instant  by  collective  censure.  Finding  fault  with  a 
class  as  a  body  is  Hke  stroking  the  cat's  back  the  wrong  way:  the  ani- 
mal will  either  scratch  your  hand,  or  at  least  wish  to  scratch  it.  Praise 
of  the  whole  class,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  genuine,  has  an  excellent 
effect.  I  remember  for  one  school  term  having  a  very  satisfactory  set 
of  boys,  and  I  told  the  class  that  I  could  say  to  them  what  I  very  rarely 
could  say — not  merely  that  some  boys  were  doing  well,  but  further  that 
I  did  not  know,  of  a  single  boy  who  was  not  trying  to  do  well.  I  got 
excellent  work  out  of  that  form  afterwards,  and  no  boy  was  likely  to 
turn  idle  when  he  knew  that  by  doing  so  he  would  destroy  the  good 
character  of  the  form.  Boys,  like  men,  will  do  far  more  to  keep  a  good 
character  than  to  get  one. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  I  am  speaking  of  using  the  eye. 
Our  friend  Tommy,  as  we  saw,  classified  his  observations,  and  a  teacher 
may  do  the  same.  I  know  a  man  who  amuses  himself  by  determining 
to  observe  for  a  day  or  a  week  some  particular  feature  in  the  face  of 
every  one  he  meets,  or  some  particular  article  of  dress.  He  will  make, 
e,  g,j  a  comparative  study  of  noses,  or  of  boots.  He  tells  me  that  after 
a  little  while  the  observed  feature  assumes  such  a  significance  that  it 
becomes  the  characteristic  thing  in  every  man.  Perhaps  we  might 
determine  to  observe  some  particular  detail  about  our  pupils  (say  e,^.^ 
and  r  throw  out  an  instance  quite  at  random,  how  they  hold  their  pens, 
and  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the  pen-holding  and  the 
manner  of  vmting),  and  having  observed  this  for  a  day  or  two,  we 
might  record  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  teacher  really  interested  in  his  work  will  have  a  private  note-book, 
and  in  it  will  record  the  results  of  his  experience  when  his  impressionB 
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have  their  first  freshnefis.  He  will  also  sketch  out  what  he  wishes  to 
observe  and  to  do,  and  he  wUl  then  be  able  to  see  how  far  he  carries 
out  his  own  plans,  and  how  far  they  come  up  to  his  expectations.  I 
know  it  is  hard  to  find  time  and  energy  for  the  note-book  when  the 
day's  work  leaves  us  tired,  stupid,  and  sleepy ;  but  unrecorded  experi* 
ence  is  too  often  wasted  experience ;  and  if  we  do  not  put  down  for 
our  own  eye  qnly  what  we  propose  attempting,  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
the  right  path,  or  to  stick  to  it  when  we  have  seen  it. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  eye  and  how  to  use  it,  I  will  mention  a  device 
by  which  a  teacher  increases  his  hold  on  his  pupils.  Let  him  make 
mental  notes  of  what  he  sees  and  is  not  auppaaed  to  see;  and  let  him 
allude  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  boys  to  understand  that  he  knows 
more  than  they  give  him  credit  for.  Suppose  e.  g,y  you  observe  a  knot 
of  boys  crowding  round  Jones,  the  dux  in  the  class,  and  listening 
eagerly  to  a  construe  of  the  next  lesson.  When  you  hear  the  lesson, 
you  put  on  a  backward  boy,  who  soon  makes  some  absurd  mistake. 
Tou  say  quietly,  **  Just  think!  Fm  sure  Jones  didn't  construe  it  like 
that."  Or  if  a  piece  of  poetry  is  being  repeated  by  Jones,  and  you 
observe  Robinson  trying  to  prompt  him,  you  take  no  notice  at  the 
time,  but  presently  you  put  on  Robinson.  Directly  he  is  at  fault  you 
say  to  Jones,  *^Tell  him,  Jones.  He  was  very  anxious  to  help  you. 
It's  your  turn  to  help  him  now." 

This  leads  me  to  speak  on  a  very  interesting  subject — ^the  use  of  ban- 
ter by  the  class-master.  One  of  the  most  successful  head-masters  of 
our  time  owed  much  of  his  power  to  his  turn  for  sarcasm.  Suppose 
Brown  ftdntus  gave  up  a  very  bad  piece  of  Latin  composition.  The 
master  would  say  before  the  form,  **  I  haven't  had  any  Latin  prose  from 
you  lately."  "Yes,  sir,"  says  the  unsuspecting  Brown,  **I  put  it  on 
your  desk,  sir,  yesterday."  **0h,"  says  the  master,  producing  the 
composition  referred  to,  ^^  THIS  is  what  you  call  Latin  prose  I "  and  he 
proceeds  to  read  out  some  sentences  in  which  the  idiom  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Romans.  On  one  occasion  a  boy  who  was  supposed 
to  have  *^  come  into  his  property,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  who  was  rather 
inclined  to  give  himself  airs,  sat  in  a  dignified  position  with  his  arms 
folded.  The  master  seized  the  opportunity.  ''Harrison,"  said  he,  ''I 
wish  you  would  look  a  little  less  like  a  retired  statesman."  Now  a 
tongue  like  this  makes  a  man  feared  in  the  school-room,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
used  to  be  feared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  most  cases,  though 
not  in  that  of  the  master  I  have  referred  to,  or  of  Mr.  Disraeli^  it  makes 
him  hated  also.  A  boy  will  sooner  forgive  a  blow  than  a  sarcasm ;  and 
the  reason  is,  I  take  it,  this :  The  young  like  to  feel  themselves  in  con- 
tact with  the  real  man.  Now,  the  angry  man  is  the  man  himself,  but 
the  sarcastic  man  does  not  show  bis  true  face ;  and  the  young,  knowing 
this,  and  being  unable  to  guess  what  the  master's  actual  thoughts  are, 
feel  puzzled  and  worried  and  almost  terrified.  Very  few  of  us,  it  is 
true,  have  much  power  of  sarcasm^  properly  so  called,  but  we  have  a 
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power  of  gibingy  and  when  we  are  vexed,  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  use 
it.  This  is  a  temptation  we  muot  do  our  utmost  to  rasist.  A  teacher 
may  oceaaionaUy  be  ill-tempered  without  setting  his  pupils  against  him. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  always  sets  them  against  him,  and  that 
is  Ul -nature. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  ruling  maxim — *'  Never  be  ill-natured  1 '' 
But  banter,  ndsing  a  laugh  in  which  the  victims  join,  is  not  only 
harmless,  but  often  extremely  useful.  Of  course  the  teacher  must 
haye  the  form  well  in  hand  before  he  can  venture  on  it.  If  the  victim 
attempts  repartee,  the  master  must  be  able  to  hold  his  own  without 
suddenly  becoming  dignified  again.  Much  tact  is  needed  in  suoh 
ca'^es:  tact  such  as  was  snown  by  a  master— now  at  rest  from  his  labors 
— who  was  a  well-known  joker  in  one  of  our  Public  Schools.  On  a 
1st  of  April  a  boy  made  him  believe  he  had  mistaken  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  then  said,  ''April  fool  I"  The  master  looked  grave,  and 
drew  up*  the  regular  paper  to  be  taken  to  the  Head-master,  which 
meant  a  flogging.  The  crest-fallen  joker  was  leaving  the  room  to  take 
this  paper,  when  he  heard  behind  him  from  the  master's  desk  the 
words,  ''April  fool  I"  and  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  form  showed 
the  master's  victory. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  use  of  the  eye  in  acquiring  unexpected  knowl- 
edge. One  of  the  most  unpleasant,  and  often  the  most  demoralizing 
functions  the  teacher  has  to  perform  is  the  correction  of  trifles.  He 
wants  a  keen  eye  for  trifles,  but  he  must  unite  with  this  (and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  the  combination !), — ^he  must  unite  with  this  the 
consciousness  that,  after  all,  trifles  wre  trifles, — ^not  important  indeed, 
far  from  it — a  great  part  of  life  is  made  up  of  trifles, — but  trifles  are 
neter  to  be  treated  with  the  grim  seriousness  which  is  needful  when 
we  have  to  do  with  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  I  told  you  of  a 
gentleman  who  takes  to  observing  boots  till  every  one  he  meets  becomes 
simply  the  occupier  of  a  pair  of  boots.  The  form-teacher,  who  must 
observe  some  things  that  are  not  in  themselves  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, may  easily  fall  into  a  similarly  distorted  view  of  his'  pupils;  He 
must  therefore  be  most  watchful  over  himself,  and  be  sure  that  he  is 
treating  trifles  as  trifles^  He  must  do  his  utmost  to  avoid  punishing 
for  trifles.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  numerous  punishments  show 
something  amiss,  not  with  the  class,  but  with  its  teacher,  or  possibly 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  school.  Disorder  is  often  nothing  more 
than  overcrowding;  and  what  the  teacher  calls  inattention,  nothing 
but  the  effect  of  bad  air. 
«  However,  I  must  not  enter  on  the  large  subject  of  punishments,  but 
one  hint  I  must  give.  When  penalties  for  trifles  are  exacted,  they  may 
be  exacted  without  any  hai-shness  of  manner.  One  Head-master  of  my 
acquaintance,  when  he  sets  a  punishment,  does  it  in  this  form: 
"  Thompson  or  Williams  "  (as  the  case  may  beX  '^  m  trouble  you  for  a 
check  for  so-and-so."    And  the  boy  named  then  writes  on  a  piece  of 
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paper,  "Pay  Dr. such-and-such  an  amount  of  lines  by  to-mor- 
row." This  he  signs  and  hands  in  toL  the  master,  who  files  it  and  gives 
it  back  when  he  receives  the  amount  set.  Another  master  has  estab- 
lished a  ready  money  system  with  boys  who  have  bad  habits  which  he 
is  bent  on  curing.  These  boys  have  to  produce  say  two  hundred  lines 
when  they  come  to  school,  and  show  them  to  the  master,  but  not  give 
them  to  him.  When  he  observes  the  failing  he  wishes  to  cure,  he  says, 
"  Wilkins,  Pll  trouble  you  for  fifty  lines,"  and  the  lines  are  handed  in 
on  the  spot. 

The  plan  of  punishing  a  whole  class  is  often  adopted,  -but  seldom  I 
think  with  good  result.  It  is  not  likely  that  aU  deserve  the  same  pun- 
ishment, so  boys  see  that  to  some  at  least  the  punishment  is  unjust.  I 
have  kn9wn  a  regular  quarrel  established  between  a  master  and  his 
class,  which  led  to  their  spending  most  "half  holidays"  together  in 
school,  to  the  injury  of  the  boys'  health  and  the  master's  temper.  In 
my  opinion,  a  master  who  quarrels  with  a  class,  or  even  with  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  a  class,  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  his 
business. 

CoUective  punishments  are  often  set  to  compel  a  culprit  to  confess. 
I  have  known  800  or  400  boys  *  *  gated  "  to 'find  out  who  had  cut  the  bark 
on  some  young  trees.  But  this  is  seldom  a  safe  method  of  detection.  It 
often  leads  to  an  innocent  but  unpopular  boy  being  bullied  into  a 
mock  confession. 

One  thing  seems  to  me  very  important.  We  must  always  try  to  get 
the  public  opinion  of  the  class  with  us  even  in  punishing.  The  class 
should  feel  that  punctuality,  order,  neatness,  are  good  things  in  them- 
selves, not  simply  requirements  of  the  master.  And  even  in  the  work 
the  teacher  should  always  try  to  find  out  what  the  class  thinks  about 
it,  and  he  may,  with  the  happiest  results,  consult  the  class  about  the 
work  as  a  thing  in  which  they  are  as  much  interested  as  he  is.  Sup- 
pose 6.  g.j  he  finds  a  particular  lesson,  say  Geography,  a  failure:  he 
may  say  to  the  class,  "  We  are  not  getting  on  with  the  Geography.  I 
am  sure  you  can't  like  the  lesson,  or  you  would  do  it  better.  I  want 
you  to  write  letters  to  me  telling  me  what  you  don't  like  in  it,  and  how 
you  think  we  might  get  on  better."  In  this  way  one  often  learns  what 
is  the  matter,  and  is  so  guided  to  the  remedy.  A  letter  about  the 
work  generally  is  a  good  thing.  The  teacher  says :  "  I  want  you  to  write 
5^  letters  to  me  telling  me  how  you  spend  your  evenings.     Say  exactly 

how  you  prepare  your  different  lessons,  and  which  of  them  you  like 
best."  I  have  myself  received  some  extremely  interesting  letters  from 
my  class  on  such  occasions.  I  remember  a  master  in  a  Public  School 
getting  his  boys  to  discuss  in  letters  to  him  the  illegal  use  of  transla- 
tions or  "  cribs,"  and  to  give  reasons  for  or  against  cribs  being  tolerated 
by  the  masters.  On  this  occasion  he  allowed  the  boys  to  write  anony- 
mously if  they  preferred  doing  so,  but  I  believe  most  of  them  signed 
their  names  to  their  letters. 
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CAMBRIDGB  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SYNDICATE. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bell  Chairs  of  Education  in  the  Uni* 
versities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Examination' 
instituted  by  the  London  University  of  candidates  for  Degrees 
and  Diplomas  in  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  has  been  followed  in 
1879  by  the  appointment  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate  at 
Cambridge.  The  Syndicate  thus  far  has  provided  for  a  course  of 
lectures  in  each  term  of  the  academic  year,  beginning  in  October, 
1879,  and  ending  in  June,  1880 — Rev.  R.  H.  Quick  opening  the 
course  on  the  History  of  Education  in  the  Michaelmas  Term;  Mr. 
J.  G.  Fitch,  on  the  Practice  of  Education  in  the  Lent  Term;  and 
Mr.  James  Ward,  on  the  Theory  of  Education  in  the  May  Term. 
/These  lectures  will  be  followed  by  an  Examination  on  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Practice  of  Education,  at  Cambridge  and  other 
places,  in  June,  1880,  as  is  stated  further  on.  The  examination  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  have  attended  the  University  lectures. 

Introductory  Lecture^  October  18,  1879. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Prof.  Quick's  lecture,  introductory 
to  his  course  on  the  History  of  Education,  The  Schoolmaster  of 
the  Past  and  the  "Future^  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

Importance  of  the  Svhject  and  its  Neglect, 

Suppose  y^'  an'  .*er  commission  were  appointed  to  collect  evidence 
ahout  our  un-vcrsaics,  and  Ruppose  that  with  a  view  to  detached  thinking 
all  the  Commissioners  were  selected,  with  the  aid  of  M.  Jules  Verne,  from 
another  planet.  In  the  witness  box  we  will  place  as  an  unexceptional 
ble  authority  a  professor  armed  with  the  Cambridge  Calendar.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  informed  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  other  great  authorities 
that,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  university,  every  branch  of  knowledge 
should  be  taught  In  it.  At  Cambridge  they  have  heaid  that  this  idea  can- 
not be  perfectly  realized,  that  there  are  a  few  subjects  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant for  the  University's  attention  ;  but  still  that  the  principal  sciences 
relating  to  God,  to  Nature,  and  to  Man  are  entrusted  to  eminent  professors 
who  place  before  the  students  the  results  of  the  very  latest  inquiries.  At 
^this  point  the  Commission  begins  to  question  the  possessor  of  the  Calendar. 
"We  hear,"  says  the  chairman,  "that  the  studies  not  cared  for  by  the 
University  are  unimportant.  What  are  we  to  undei*stand  by  unimpor- 
tant?" Here  the  witness  judiciously  replies  that  though  he  is  i*eady  to 
give  exhaustive  information  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  he  must  decline 
entering  on  matters  of  opinion.  The  Commissioner  rejoins.  *'  It  is  hardly 
a  matter  of  opinion  that  studies  are  important  if  they  affect  the  mental  or 

*  See  American  Jonmalof  Edncation,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  198  and  280.  for  the  HlBtoiy^of 
tbese  Chaira,  and  the  Introdactory  Lectares  by  Prof.  Laarie,  and  Prof.  Meiklejohn. 
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physical  condition  of  tlie  generality  of  human  beings."  This  rather  for- 
midable sentence,  when  understood,  is  readily  agreed  to.  The  chairman 
continues,  "  We  are  to  understand  then  that  all  studies  bearing  on  the 
condition  of  human  beings  receive  attention  in  the  University? "  Witness, 
instead  of  giving  a  direct  reply,  reads  some  extracts  from  the  Calendar 
proving  how  thoroughl^r  the  languages  and  the  institutions  of  the  past  are 
studied,  and  that  investigations  are  going  on  even  into  pre-historic  times. 
The  Commission  is  much  impress^ imd  the  chairman  says,  "All  this 
has  no  doubt  great  interest  for  you.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  past  we 
Cannot  understand  man  as  he  is.  But  tell  us  of  the  sciences  which  treat 
.of  man  as  he  is,  and  as  he  should  be  and  may  become."  Witness  shows 
from  the  Calendar  that  there  are  some  sciences  studied,  such  as  political 
economy,  which  show  what  man  is;  and  others,  such  as  moral  science, 
which  show  what  he  should  be ;  but  the  witness  points  out  that  our  lead- 
ing sciences  do  not  concern  themselves  with  human  beings  till  they  are  ill 
and  we  want  to  cure  them,  or  fall  out  and  we  want  to  pacify  them,  or 
commit  crimes  and  we  want  to  punish  them.  **  We  can  easily  see  the 
need  of  such  sciences  as  these,"  says  the  chairman;  "when  members  of 
the  commimity  go  wrong,  of  course  you  must  endeavor  to  get  tl^em  right 
again.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  us  of  the  most  important  science  of  all 
— the  science  which  shows  how'  human  beings  are  to  grow  up  in  their 
right  condition;  the  science  which  teaches  the  order  in  which  their  facul- 
ties develop  and  the  right  means  for  developing  them  and  directing  them 
to  their  proper  work."  Witness  looks  puzzled.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mission says,  "We  mean  of  course  the  science  of  education."  The  wit- 
ness puts  down  his  book,  and  says  bluntly,  "  There  is  nothing  alwut  it  in 
the  Calendar. "  The  Daily  Telegraph  reporter  here  inserts  in  brackets  ( )  the 
word  "«07ua<um." 

The  Master  of  iJie  Past, 

Sixty  years  ago  a  master  in  an  English  public  school  spent  his  life,  pleas- 
antly, wc  will  hope,  and  not  altogether  unprofitably,  in  teaching  the 
establlsled  subjects  in  the  establishea  way.  There  was  a  story  then  cur- 
rent which,  though  probably  not  true  as  a  fact,  has  that  inner  truth  which 
has  been  said  in  the  case  or  the  Catholic  legends,  to  be  truth  of  a  higher 
kind.  A  complaint  having  been  made  to  the  head  master  of  a  great  pub- 
lic school,  about  the  goings  on  of  the  boys,  he  maintained  that'the  bo3'8* 
vices  were  no  concern  of  his ;  they  were  sent  to  him  to  leani  classics,  not 
morals.  The  story  puts  before  us,  baldly  but  not  iifaccurately,  the  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster;  and  we  see  that  he 
had  no  more  need  of  a  science  than  the  drilling-master  or  the  dancing- 
maBter.  Indeed,  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  him  and  the 
drilling-master.  Both  dealt  with  boys  in  the  mass;  both  threw  all  their 
ehorgy  into  the  maintenance  of  an  almost  mechanical  regularity;  both  not 
only  neglected,  but  as  far  as  possible  suppressed  everything  peculiar  to 
the  individual.  What  the  goosesten  was  to  the  sergeant,  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar was  to  the  schoolmaster;  nobody  could  become  a  soldier  without  the 
one,  or  a  gentleman  without  the  other.  So  the  boy%  learnt  the  regulation 
amount  of  grammar,  did  or  got  done  for  them  the  regulation  quantity  of 
verses  and  construing,  and  passed  on.  In  each  form  there  were  at  least 
from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  and  only  the  idle  or  dull  remained  with  the  mas- 
ter for  more  than  three  months.  The  master,  then,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  take  any  account  of  the  capacity  or  the  needs  of  individu«l 
boys.  The  turnpike  man  might  just  as  well  try  to  find  out  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  people  who  pass  through  his  gate.  He  does  indeed  test 
their  resources  up  to  a  certain  point;  they  must  snive  him  his  sixpence 
before  they  can  go  through ;  but  when  he  has  got  this  it  is  all  one  to  him 
w^hether  the  traveler  who  comes  his  way  be  a  fiaring  or  a  bagman. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  schoolmastering  wants  no  tht?biy,  and  can 
have  no  science,  the  true  reply  is  this:  The  olii  system  of  use  and  wont — 
the  "blind  hands"  system,  or  rule  of  thumbs  as  we  may  call  it — has 
broken  down.  A  theory  we  must  have,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  we 
can  have  no  science,  this  will  be  a  very  bad  business  for  everybodyi 
Those  who  now  oppose  themselves  to  scientific  inquiry,  are  no  more  to 
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be  accounted  of  thfui  so  man j  Mrs.  Partmgtons  trying  to  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic.  The  scientific  spirit  is  making  itself  felt  in  all  directions.  This 
spirit  calls  upon  everything  to  give  an  account  of  itself. 

This  spirit  has  for  many  years  been  gradually  forcing  its  wav  into  the 
school-room.  I  find  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago  our  present  Prime  Minister — 
rLord  Beaconsfield^^s  the  candidate  Disraeli  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  in  Times  for  Oct.  6,  18d2»1  in  his  first  electioneering  address 
announced  it  to  be  one  of  the  needs  oi  the  age  *'  to  tlirow  the  education  of 
the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  philosophic  student  instead  of  the  igno- 
rant adventurer.*' 

The  Schoolmaster  of  the  Future. 

The  old  schoolmasters,  as  Garlyle  says,  ''knew  syntax  enough,  and  of 
the  human  soul  thus  much,  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memorv  and  could 
be  acted  on  through  the  muscular  integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods." 
That  this  knowleidge  was  insufficient  was  not  so  obvious  while  boys 
were  sent  to  school  merely  to  learn  certain  subjects.  But  it  has  at 
length  dawned  on  the  schoolmaster  that  whatever  the  curriculum  may  be, 
he  teaches,  whether  he  will  or  no,  mnch  that  is  not  included  in  it.  1  here 
mixy  be  no  mention  of  " morals"  in  the  time  table,  but  the  momls — mores 
-diameter  of  his  pupils  will  nevertheless  be  greatly  affected  by  him. 
This  discovery  has  m^ide  or  rather  is  making  a  new  man  of  the  school- 
master.  From  the  hour  that  he  becomes  conscious  of  acting  not  on  the 
memories  of  his  pupils  only  or  even  on  their  minds,  but  on  their  whole 
characber  and  condition,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  his  occupation 
has  a  new  meanine  for  him.  Important  results  he  sees  are  inevitable,  so 
he  asks  himself  what  results  he  wishes  to  bring  about  and  how  be  should 
go  to  work^  In  Matthew  Arnold's  happy  phrase  he  lets  his  consciousness 
play  freely  round  his  employment,  and  he  finds  that  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  far  from  being  the  simple  matter  it  was  once  considered,  is 
indeed  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Skill  in  managing  fonns, 
skill  in  handling  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  indispensable  though 
such  skill  be,  is  no  longer  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  main  thing  needful. 
He  must  have  not  only  skill  but  insight;  he  must  have  a  keen  eye  as  well 
as  a  skillful  hand. 

Important  changes  are  usually  connected  with  some  great  man  who  is 
among  the  first  .to  feel  the  need  of  them,  and  who  takes  a  prominent  part 
in  bringing  them  about.  The  change  in  the  schoolmaster  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  will  always  be  associated  in  England  with  the  name  of  its 
great  pioneer,  Dr.  Arnold.  Some  one  at  Rugby  said  with  horror  that 
when  Arnold  rose  in  the  morning  he  was  prepared  to  treat  everything 
relating  to  the  school  as  an  open  question.  The  truth  was  he  had  opened 
Ids  eyes  and  was  ready  to  use  them. 

Knowledge,  and  Attitude  of  Mind, 

The  knowledge  we  wish  to  see  acquired  by  young  teachers  is  not  exam- 
ination knowledge,  and  though  it  is  available  m  examinations,  its  true  use 
is  in  the  school  room.  It  refers  partly  to  theory,  that  is,  to  his  concep- 
tion of  his  task,  and  partly  to  practice,  i,  e.  to  the  means  of  performing  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  some  valuable 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  young  teachers  about  practical  details. 
But  this  IS  not  to  my  mind  the  ciiei  benefit  that  they  may  derive  from 
books  and  lectures.  I  look  rather  to  their  acquiring  a  more  adequate  con- 
ception of  what  they  should  aim  at  doing,  and  also  of  the  immense  field 
of  inquiry  and  observation  which  lies  open  to  them.  They  will,  I  trust, 
consult  books,  and  come  to  lectures,  to  find  out  not  so  much  what  to  learn 
for  examination  as  how  to  learn  in  the  school-room. 

This  lesson,  on  which  so  much  depends,  is  often  entirely  miased  by 
those  who  will  have  no  instructor  but  practice ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
easily  discovered.  The  young  master  m  a  public  school  finds  himself  a 
part  of  a  great  machine,  and  from  the  day  he  enters  the  school  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  are  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  get  through  the  work 
allotted  to  him.    He  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  an  interest  in 
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his  pupils,  and  with  the  hope  of  influencing  them  for  good,  both  morally 
and  intellectually;  but  all  thought  of  what  may  be  done  is  soon  crushed 
out  of  him  by  the  pressure  of  what  mutt  be  done;  and  there  seems  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  get  accustomed  to  the  routine  and  to  accept  results  which 
he  feels  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Once  In  the  regular  groove,  his  work 
becomes  indeed  tolerably  easy,  but  it  also  becomes  mechanical  and  dull. 

If  we  can  once  get  the  teacher  thoroughly  interested  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  about  education,  and  at  all  conscious  of  the  mflnite 
field  of  observation  and  varied  activity  which  he  may  find  in  the  school- 
room, we  have  done  both  him  and  his  pupil  the  greatest  possible  service. 
We  have  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  his  employment  by  changing  the 
position  of  his  own  mind  towards  his  employment  He  no  longer  thinks 
of  it  as  a  fixed  course  of  routine  work,  and  the  dulless  of  routine  at  once 
disappears,  to  the  immense  relief  both  of  himself  and  his  pupils. 

"  When  a  teacher  looks  upon  his  school  as  a  field  in  which  he  is  to  exer- 
cise, skill  and  ingenuity  and  enterprise ;  when  he  studies  the  laws  of  human 
nature  and  the  character  of  those  minds  upon  which,  he  has  to  act;  when 
he  explores  deliberately  the  nature  of  the  field  which  he  has  to  cultivate, 
and  of  the  objects  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  and  applies  means  judi- 
ciously and  skillfully  adapted  to  the  object,  he  must  necessarily  take  a 
strong  interest  in  his  work.  But  when  on  the  other  hand  he  goes  to  his 
employment  only  to  perform  a  certain  regular  round  of  daily  work,  under- 
taking nothing  and  anticipating  nothing  but  this  unchangeable  routine; 
and  when  he  K)oks  upon  his  pupils  merely  as  passive  objects  of  his  labors, 
whom  he  Is  to  treat  with  simple  indifference  while  they  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  to  whom  he  is  only  to  apply  reproaches  and  punishment  when 
they  disobey;  such  a  teacher  never  can  take  pleasure  in  the  school. 
Weariness  and  dullness  must  reign  in  both  master  and  scholars  when 
Uiings,  as  he  imagines,  are  going  right;  and  mutual  anger  and  crimina 
tion  when  they  are  going  wrong.  — Abbolfa  Teacher,  Chap.  I. 

To  those  who  expect  the  universities  to  find  out  good  teachers  for  them, 
and  to  those  who,  agreeing  with  me  that  the  universities  cannot  do  this, 
go  on  to  decry  the  exaniination  scheme,  I  would  say,  "  Why  expect 
more,  why  demand  more,  from  an  examination  at  the  entrance  of  the 
teaching  profession  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  other  professions?  "  Ex- 
aminations are  found  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  the  case  of  young 
doctors  and  clergvmen  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy;  but  the  exam- 
iners do  not  decide  who  will  succeed  in  their  profession  and  who  will  fail. 
All  the^  can  say  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  man  with  good  knowl- 
edge will  succeed  better  than  a  man  with  inferior  knowledge;  but  they 
know  full  well  that  other  things  are  not  likely  to  be  equal,  and  that  a 
man's  success  in  life  (after  the  university  stage  of  it)  will  always  be  due 
not  to  that  which  can  be  examined,  but  to  that  which  can  not  The 
soldier,  if  he  succeeds,  will  succeed  by  courage,  by  a  cool  head  in  emer- 
gencies, by  fertility  of  resource  in  dimculties;  but  in  these  particulars  he 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  examiner.  The  clergyman  benefits 
Ids  parish  more  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity  than  by  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  heresies;  but  the  bishop  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  secur- 
ing the  less  important  qualification. 

Value  of  the  History  of  Education. 

The  object  of  this  first  course  of  lectures  is  to  introduce  you  to  the 
study  of  what  has  already  been  thought  and  done  in  education. 

The  philosopher  Locke  says: 

**  We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter: 
our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it  From 
this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but 
in  part;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  conclude  not  ri^ht  from  our 

gartial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts 
ow  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  witn  others,  even  such  as  come  shoit 
of  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration;  for  since  none  sees  all, 
and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to 
our  different,  I  may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 
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beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things 
which  have  escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they 
came  into  his  mmd. " 

An  eminent  man,  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  has  li^aintained  that  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  human  exertion  in  which  preliminary  historical  knowledge  is  as 
necessary  as  in  education.  To  quote  his  own  words:  *'  By  just  as  much 
as  the  youne  teachers  are  ardently  interested,  by  Just  as  much  as  their 
minds  are  full  of  their  occupation  and  fruitful  in  suggestions  of  principles 
and  methods  for  prosecuting  it,  by  precisely  so  much  are  they  the  more 
liable  to  re-invent  modes  and  ideas  which  have  been  tried  and  given  up 
before,  and  thus  to  waste  precious  months,  or  years  even,  in  pursuing  and 
detecting  errors  which  they  would  have  entirely  escaped  had  they  learned 
the  lessons  left  them  by  their  predecessors." 

Sources  of  In/ormcUion. — Interest  in  the  Subject, 

English-speaking  students  of  the  history  of  education  will  find  that 
almost  everything  they  want  has  been  provided  for  them  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  ex-Minister  of  Instruction  whom  I  have  already 
Quoted — Henry  Barnard.  To  these,  and  to  the  works  of  Qerman  and 
'rench  authors,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  you ;  and  you  will  profit 
by  these  references  if  I  can  but  get  you  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
There  is  the  grand  requisite  for  all  intellectual  exertion — interest  in  the 
subject.  I  spoke  just  now  of  examinoHon^linowXedge;  and  knowledge 
acquired  without  interest  is  mere  examination-knowlSge— taken  into  the 
mind  as  one's  clothes  are  packed  into  a  portmanteau  for  a  journey.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  used  this  simile,  wittily  says  that  the  portmanteau  is 
none  the  better  for  what  you  put  into  it,  and  may  be  the  worse.  Do  not 
then  pack  for  the  examination ;  seek  rather  to  ^ain  in  the  study  of  your 
future  calling  interests  which  may  last  your  lifetime. 

Prof.  Quick  republishes  the  following  announcement  of  the  Syndicate 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Lecture: 

Examinations  of  Teachers  in  1880. 

1.  An  Examination  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  and  at  other  places  if  so  determined  by  the 
Syndicate,  in  June,  1880,  for  persons  who  have  completed  the  age  of 
^  before  June  1,  1880,  and  certiticHtes  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  have 
passed  the  Examination  satisfactorily. 

2.  No  Candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  unless  he  or  she 
have  either 

1.  Graduated  in  some  University  dt  the  United  Kingdom,  or  L.A. 

of  St.  Andrews;  or  « 

2.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  Part  I  and  II  of  the  Previous  Exami- 

nation; or 
8.    Obtained  a  certificate  in  one  of  the  Higher  Local  Examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  or 

4.  Obtained  a  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambrid^  Schools 

Examination  Board  in  the  subjects  accepted  by  the  university 
as  equivalent  to  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Previous  Examination; 
or 

5.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Examinations 

of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  in  Ens:- 
lish,  and  at  least  one  language  ancient  or  modem,  and  In 
Euclid  or  Algebra;  or 
6b    Passed  the  Examination  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of 
London. 
8.    The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be: 
(1)  The  Theory  of  Education, 
(a)  The  scientific  basis  of  the  art  of  Education. 

Characteristics  of  childhood  and  youth.     Order  of  develop- 
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opment  and  laws  of  growth  and  operation  of  mental  faculties. 
iNatural  order  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     Development  of 
the  will:  formation  of  habits  and  of  character.    Sympathy  and  its 
effects, 
(d)  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Education. 

Training  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  ima^nation  and  taste, 
the  powers  of  Judging  and  reasoning.  Traiumg  of  the  desires 
and  of  the  will.  Discipline  and  authority.  Emulation,  its  uses 
and  abuse.     Rewards  and  punishments. 

(2)  The  general  history  of  Education  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of 
leammg.  A  general  knowledge  will  be  required  of  systems  of 
education  which  have  actually  existed,  of  the  work  of  eminent 
teachers,  and  of  the  theories  of  writers  on  education  up  to  the 
present  lime. 

The  following  special  subjects  have  been  selected  for  1880:  Locke's 
Theory  of  Education,  and  the  Educational  Work  of  Arnold. 

(3)  The  Practice  of  Education.  This  subject  wiU  consist  of  two 
parts : 

(a)  Method,  that  is,  the  order  and  correlation  of  studies,  oral  teach- 
ing and  exposition,  the  right  use  of  text- books  and  note-books, 
the  art  of  examining  and  questioning,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  cunicu- 
lum  of  an  ordinary  school. 
(&)  School  management.    The  structure,  furniture,  and  fitting  of 
school-rooms,  books,  and  apparatus,  visible  and  tangible  illustra- 
tions, classification,  distribution  of  time,  registration  of  attendance 
and.  progress,  hygiene,  with  special   reference  to  the  material 
arrangements  of  the  school,  and  the  conditions  of  healthy  study. 
One  paper  will  be  set  on  each  of  the  subjects  (1),  (2),  (3).    A  fourth 
paper  will  be  set  containing  a  small  number  of  questions  of  an  advanced 
character  on  each  of  the  three  subjects. 
A  fee  of  £2  10s,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Syndicate  by  each  candidate. 

4.  The  Syndicate  will  further  award  certificates  of  practical  efliciency 
in  teaching  to  candidates  who  have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  theo- 
retical efficiency,  and  have  been  engaged  in  school  work  for  a  year  in 
some  school  or  schools  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Syndicate.  The  bases 
for  the  certificate  of  practical  efficiency  will  be: 

(1)  Examination  of  the  class  taught  by  the  candidates. 

(2)  An  inspection  of  the  class  while  being  taught. 

(3)  Questions  put  to  the  teacher  in  private  after  the  inspection. 

(4)  A  Report  made  by  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress. 

5.  The  Syndicate  will  also  be  ready  to  inspect  in  the  summer  of  1880 
any  College  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  other  than  elementary, 
and  to  award  certificates  of  theorltical  knowledge  to  such  candidates  as 
may  deserve  them.  They  will  also  award  certificates  of  practical  effi- 
ciency if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  training  in  practical  work  received  by 
the  candidates. 

Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Syndicate, 
Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  King^s  College,  Cambridge,  who  will  be  happy  to 
afford  any  further  information. 

Students  of  the  History  of  Education  who  cannot  read  German  will  do 
well  to  get  Henry  Barnard's  Oerman  TecuJiers  and  Edvcators  (English  Pub- 
lisher, Thomas  Laurie,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C.,  price  12s.). 
In  German  the  great  works  are  Earl  von  Raumer's,  and  Earl  Schmidt's. 
The  French  have  now  a  very  interesting  work,  M.  Gabriel  Compayre's 
mttaire  OriUque  des  Doctrines  de  V Education  (2  vols.  Hachette,  1879,  price 
15  francs).  I  wish  there  were  any  works  of  English  origin  worthy  to  b^ 
mentioned  with  these.  R  H.  QUICIC 

Tbikity  Coll.,  CAMBBmoE,  Nov.  11, 1879. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

PEBIOD  I.— TO  1800. 


EABLT  SMIGBAl^S  AKD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Of  the  education  of  the  girls  and  women  generally  among  the  pio- 
neer settlers  of  Pennsylvania  we  cannot  speak  very  much  in  detail,  for 
want  of  authentic  information ;  but  in  the  Moravian  settlements  we  find 
a  conservative  and  elevating  influence,  which  made  itself  felt  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Moravian  church,  and  entitles  Pennsylvania  to 
the  credit  of  having  the  first  regularly-organized  school  for  girls,  and 
the  first  incorporated  academy  for  young  ladies  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  origin  and  development  of  these  we  have  ample  documentary 
material,  from  which  we  compile  our  sketch.* 

Moravian  Settlement  and  Church, 

The  American  Moravian  church  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Moravian 
Unity,  whose  organic  center  is  at  Herrnhut,  ^xonv,  where,  in  1727,  the 
ancient  protestant  Unity  of  the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  Brethren  [fol- 
lowers of  John  Huss]  was  resuscitated  amoDs  a  handful  of  spiritual 
descendants  of  those  early  confessors  of  evangelical  truth,  who  left  their 
ancestral  seats  in  search  of  religious  toleration.  The  Renewed  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  or  the  Moravian  church  of  the  present  day, 
dates,  therefore,  from  the  year  1727.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence,  this  church  of  refugees  was  firmly  established  at 
different  points  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  and,  through  its 
missionaries,  was  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Grcenlanders,  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  negro  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam,  and 
the  Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  American  Moravian  church  constitutes  one  of  the  three  provinces 
into  which  the  Unity  is  at  present  divided,  and  embraces  within  its 
ecclesiastical  limits  a  church  North  and  a  church  South,  with  Bethlehem, 
Penna.,  and  Salem,  N.  C,  respectively,  for  their  seats  of  government. 
The  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  constitute  the  British  Prov- 
ince, and  those  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia  the  Continental,  with 
their  seats  of  government  respectively  at  London  and  Herrnhut.  These 
provinces  are  united  into  one  church,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  historic 
descent,  a  common  faith,  and  the  prosecution  in  common  of  the  work  of 
foreign  missions.  Touching  matters  of  constitution  and  government  in 
their  respective  domains,  however,  and  touching  the  enterprises  in  which 
they  have  engaged,  whether  the  cause  of  home  missions,  education, f  or 
local  charities,  each  is  an  independent  organization.  The  frame  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  both  provinces  and  Unity  is  strictly  reprepentative. 
A  provincial  synod  legislates  for  the  province,  and  in  a  provincial  board 

*  Catalogne  and  Historical  Sketch  of  Moravian  Seminary  for  Tonng  Ladies  at  Bethle- 
hem, Penn.,  1926-7B,  and  Catalofnie  for  1888^. 

t  There  are  twenty-flve  boarding-schools,  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  Contmental 
ProTince,— ten  for  boys  and  fifteen  for  girls.  Those  at  LansaDne  and  Montmirail,  Swit- 
zerland, and  at  Montauban,  Province  of  Gnienne,  France,  are  most  fkvorably  and  widely 
known.    The  British  Province  has  fifteen,— seven  for  boys  and  eight  for  girls. 
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is  vested  the  executive  power.  A  general  synod,  convened  as  occasion 
may  require,  at  Herrnhut,  legislates  for  the  Uxiity,  and  in  ft  Unity's 
board  is  vested  the  executive  power. 

The  Moravians  in  Penntifhania. 

The  Moravians  effected  their  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America,  at  Bethlehem,  Penna.,  in  1741,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  in  Georgia.  Encouraged  in  their  enter- 
prises in  this  direction  by  the  British  government,  which  bv  act  of 
Parliament,*  granted  them  special  privileges  within  its  colonial  posses- 
sions, they  resolved  to  plant  their  church  within  its  jurisdiction  in  the 
New  World,  with  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  center  of  its 
operations,  and  a  mission  among  the  Indians  as  one  of  its  principal 
objects.  To  this  end,  the  heads  of  the  church  purchased  land  in  that 
province— eventually  becoming  the  proprietors  of  10,0(iO  acres  in  two 
parcels,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Northampton  county — and 
m  the  interval  between  1742  and  1762  annually  forwaraed  colonists  from 
abroad,  some  of  whom  were  settled  at  points  on  these  estates,  snd  others, 
subsequent  to  1752,  on  a  mat  tract  of  100.000  acres  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Bethlehem,  as  has  been  stated,  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1741, 
and  immediately  became  the  seat  of  the  board  of  general  control,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  senior  bishop.  It  was  the  only  settlement  made 
on  the  lower  Moravian  tract  in  the  Forks  of  Delaware.  On  the  upper 
tract,  six  distinct  improvements  were  made  within  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  occupation,  and  in  1771  the  town  (now  the  borough)  of  Nazareth  was 
laid  out. 

The  Moravian  Economy. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  entering  Pennsylvania,  the  Mora- 
vians in  that  province  constituted  one  body  politic,  being  united  in  an 
economy.  Co5perative  as  was  this  feature  in  their  system  of  coloniza- 
tion, it  differed  materially  from  the  communistic  movements  of  a  later 
day,  in  as  far  as  aggrandizement  in  things  temporal,  either  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  for  the  corporation,  was  utterly  foreign  to  its  design  and  spirit 
Its  sole  aim  was  the  support  of  a  Gk)spel  ministry  and  the  maintenance  of 
foreign  and  domestic  missions.  It  was  for  this  that  the  mother-church 
ventured  of  her  limited  means  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  in  the 
transportation  of  colonists;  and  to  aid  her  in  her  efforts  to  extend 
Christ's  kingdom,  those  colonists  now  voluntarily  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  live  and  labor  as  members  of  one  family.  The  surrender  of 
personal  property  into  a  common  treasury  was  no  requirement  for  admis- 
sion into  this  economy.  Its  members  contributed  merely  their  individual 
labor  for  the  common  ^od,  whether  as  artisans  or  husbandmen,  and  in 
return  were  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  mutual  obligation 
ended  here.  In  this  way  the  farms,  mills,  and  workshops  which  had 
been  cleared  or  erected  at  different  points,  were  made  to  do  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  work  which  the  church  had  taken  in  hand,  the  revenues 
accruing  from  them  aiding  materially  in  the  support  of  a  flourishing 
mission  among  the  Delaware  and  Mohican  Indians,  a  stated  ministry, 
and  a  corps  of  evangelists  who  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  province.  The  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the  history  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  Moravian  Unity  of  the  last  century  falls  within 
tlie  times  of  its  economy.  It  was  only  when  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  its  founders  began  to  decline  that  it  ceased  to  be  eflScacious  as 
an  auxiliary,  and  then  it  was  dissolved.  This  came  to  pass  in  the  spring 
of  1762. 

*  Entitled  **  Ad  Act  for  enconraflrinK  the  people  known  bv  the  name  of  UfMat  Fratrum^ 
or  United  Brethren,  to  settle  in  hie  Majesty's  Colonies  in  America,*'  being  an  Act  of  the 
twenty-«econd  year  of  George  II.  This  Act  was  secured  through  the  personal  influence 
of  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  whom,dnrinff  his  residence  in  Chelsea,  174&-M,  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Es- 
tiange  gives  an  interesting  account  in  nis  Chronidies  (^Chulma, 
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Marapian  Boa/rding-SchooU,* 

Tho  first  Moravian  boarding  schools  in  this  country  were  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  childrf*n  of  the  Moravian  economy  were  educated.  As 
the  parents  of  these  children,  by  reason  of  «;hc  responsibilities  they 
assumed,  were  incapacitated  from  providing  for  their  otfspring,  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  latter  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
church.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  both  laymen  and  clergymen  were 
according! V  placed  at  schools,  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  whose  &;ov- 
emment,  cfomestic  arrangement,  and  routme-life  closely  resembled  those 
of  the  family,  and  which,  in  fact,  were  designed  as  far  as  possible  to 
compensate  the  pupils  for  the  loss  of  home.  Farental  dt9ctpUne,  tliorough 
intirucUon  in  useful  knowledge,  and scrupuUma  atfenfton  to  reUgiou9  eultvre. 
were  characteristics  of  these  early  Moravian  schools.  With  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  economy,  which  was  followed  by  important  changes  in  the 
polity  of  the  Moravian  settlements,  these  institutions  were  closed,  and 
thereafter  the  church  provided  merely  for  the  education  of  the  sons  ahd 
daughters  of  its  clergymen  and  missionaries,  m  day  or  boaidmg  schools. 

The  first  boarding-school  for  girls  in  this  country,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Moravians,  was  opened  m  Oermantown  in  the  spring  of  1742.  It 
was  in  char^  of  Benigna.  the  daughter  of  Count  Zinzendorf .  who  accom- 
panied her  nither  to  the  new  world.  Others  were  subscquentlv  estab- 
lished in  the  German  districts  of  the  then  counties  of  Bucks  ana  Berks. 
These  were  conducted  in  the  mterests  of  the  Church  Domestic  Mission. 

School  and  Seminary  at  BetMekem. 

Bethlehem  was  begun  to  be  built  in  the  spring  of  1741  on  a  tract  of  500 
acres  of  land,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Menakasv  Creek  and  the 
Lehigh  or  West  Branch  of  Delaware,  with  the  limits  of  what  was  then 
Bucks  County.  Its  founder  was  Bishop  David  Nitschmann,  a  native  of 
Zauch  ten  thai,  Moravia,  and  the  handful  of  men,  who,  under  him,  felled 
the  first  trees  and  blocked  up  the  first  house,  were  some  of  the  colonists 
whom  the  church  had  settled  in  Georgia  in  1785.  In  December  of  1741, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  the  country.  Count  Zinzendorf  visited 
the  place,  and  nive  it  the  name  it  bears  to  the  present  dav. 

Between  1744  and  1762,  Bethlehem  was  the  home  of  Bishop  Augustus 
G.  Span^enberg,  who,  with  his  assistants.  Bishop  J.  Frederic  Cammer- 
hoff  and  Bishop  Peter  Boehler  (some  time  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Wesley  brothers),  administered  the  secular  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Moravian  economy,  and  also  directed  the  church's  twofold  work  of 
foreign  and  domestic  missions  in  the  new  world.  In  this  interesting 
period  of  its  history  fell  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  war;  and  when, 
subsequent  to  Braddock's  defeat,  the  enemy  invaded  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  province,  devastating  with  torch  and  tomahawk,  the  secluded 
Moravian  town  was,  on  several  occasions,  literally  a  frontier-post,  and 
almost  m  a  state  of  siege.  At  exposed  points  it  was  stockaded,  and  into 
its  large  houses  there  now  crowded  hundreds  of  panic-stricken  fugitives 
from  the  siurounding  county.    It  had  become  a  bulwark  of  the  borders. 

Its  Revolutionary  experiences  were  no  less  exciting;  and  although  its 
inhabitants,  as  a  people,  scrupled  to  bear  arms,  and  may  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  patriots  of  the  camp,  nevertheless  they  contributed  freely  of 
their  substance  to  the  common  cause,  and  ministered  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  great  struggle  to  hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Continental 
army.  Such  was  the  case  for  the  first  time,  when,  in  December  1776, 
following  the  sucoeas  of  the  British  aims  on  Long  Island,  the  removal  of 


^  Tlie  Semfnarr  for  Toong  Ladies  at  Bethlehem ;  Nasaretb  Hall,  a  Boarding-SchooI  for 
Bcnrs,  at  Nazareth.  Northampton  Co.,  Penn.,  founded  in  1785:  Linden  Hall,  a  Boarding- 
Senool  for  Yoang  Ladles,  at  Lltltz,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn,  founded  In  1704;  and  the  Hope 
Academy  for  Toong  Ladlen,  at  Hope,  Bartholomew  Co.,  Indiana,  founded  in  1806,  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ezecatnre  Board  of  the  Province  North.  The  Academy  fat 
Toung  Ladies  at  Salem,  Forsyth  Oo^  North  Carolina,  founded  in  1802,  is  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  the  Province  South. 
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the  Qeneral  Hospital  from  Morristown  to  points  in  the  interior,  became 
an  imperative  necessity.  Bethlehem  then  received  for  its  quota  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  of  the  two  thousand  in  hospital.  One  hundred  and  ten 
of  these  lie  buried  on  the  borders  of  the  present  borough 

With  the  beginning  of  September  of  1777  opened  the  most  eventful 
period  in  the  Kevolutionary  history  of  Bethlehem.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember was  fought  the  battle  of  Brandywine  or  Chad's  Ford,  at  which 
point  Washington  had  made  an  unsuccessful  stand  for  the  defence  of 
t^iiladelphia.  Following  this  disaster  and  Howe's  movement  upon  the 
then  federal  city,  the  military  stores  of  the  army  of  the  North  were 
hurried  inland  from  French  Creek,  and  by  the  28d  of  the  aforementioned 
month,  upwards  of  nhie  hundred  army  wagons  were  in  camp  on  the 
outskirti?  of  Bethlehem. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Br.  Jackson  of  the  Hospital  brought  the 
following  order  from  Trenton,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Ettwein: 

Sir:  It  dves  me  great  pain  to  be  obliged,  by  order  of  Congrepsi,  to  send  my  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  to  your  peaceabl  villngej  but  so  it  is.  We  will  want*  room 
for  two  thousand  at  Beuilehera,  Easton,  and  Northampton,  and  you  may  expect 
them  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  These  are  dreadful  times.  I  am  truly  concerned 
for  your  society,  and  wish  sfncerely  thli  stroke  could  be  averted;  but' it  is  impos- 
sible. William  Shippex. 

"On  Saturday,  the  20th  September,  1777,"  writes  a  chronicler  of  those 
stirring  times,  "we  began  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  panic  that  had 
stricken  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  as  crowds  of  civilians,  as  well  as 
men  in  military  life,  be^n  to  enter  the  town  in  the  character  of  fugitives. 
Next  day  their  number  increased,  and  toward  evening  the  first  installment 
of  sick  and  wounded  arrived.  Among  the  latter  was  General  La  Fayette 
and  suite.  General  Woodford,  and  Colonel  Armstrong.  Congress,  too, 
was  largely  represented  by  some  of  its  most  influential  members,  such  as 
John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Charles  Thomson  " 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  July,  1782.  Washington,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  aids,  on  his  way  to  headquarters,  then  at  Newburg,  arrived 
at  Bethlehem.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  he  resumed  his  journey. 
This  was  Washington's  only  visit  to  Bethlehem. 

The  opportunity  the  public  and  men  of  influence  in  the  nation  thus 
had  of  studying  Moravian  life  and  character  and  of  acquainting  them- 
selves, from  personal  observation,  with  Moravian  institutions,  was  auspi- 
cious for  a  people  who  had  long  been  both  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented. And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Moravians,  who  were  recog- 
nized as  conscientious  educators  of  youth  in  their  own  commonwealth, 
were  soon  sought  to  do  service  in  that  capacity  in  a  new  and  wider 
sphere.  Having  been  repeatedly  urged  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion outside  of  their  own  church,  the  General  Synod  of  1782  sanctioned 
the  assumption  of  such  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Executive  Board,  entrusting  the  development  of  the  project  to  Bishop 
John  de  Watteville,  who  was  In  the  United  States  in  the  interval  between 
1784  and  1787.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1785,  the  then  existing 
school  for  girls  at  Bethlehem  (it  had  been  established  in  January  of  1749). 
having  been  reorganized  and  remodeled,  toas  opened  in  the  interest  of  tht 
American  public  as  a  boarding-school  for  girls,  under  the  au^puxs  of  the 
Moravian  church.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Moravian  seminary  for 
youn^  ladies  at  Bethlehem,  which  has  now  been  in  successful  operation 
if  or  ninety -nine  years.  For  that  period  of  time  the  names  of  upwards  of 
SEVEN  THOUSAND  pupils  have  been  enrolled  upon  its  register. 

The  romantic  story  of  Count  Pulaski — his  struggle  for  Polish  indepen- 
dence and  defeat  at  home,  his  outlawry  and  confiscated  estate,  his  gallant 
service  in  the  battles  on  the  Brandywine,  and  in  Germantown,  made  his 
visit  to  Lafayette,  a  wounded  officer  in  Bethlehem,  memorable  to  the 
Moravian  sisters — the  unmarried  women,  young  and  old,  sometimes 
called  nuns,  although  not  living  under  vows  of  celibacy,  and  quite  recon- 
ciled if  Providence  and  the  commissary  open  the  way  to  the  holy  bands 
of  matrimony,  where  they  ever  prove  excellent  housewives  and  devoted 
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mothers.  When  it  was  known,  writes  Lossing,  in  his  FiM  Book  of  the 
Bevolution,  that  the  Count  was  authorized,  in  1778,  to  raise  and  command 
an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  the  sisters  prepared  a  banner  of  crimson 
silk,  with  designs  beautifully  wrought  with  the  needle  by  their  own 
hands,  and  sent  it,  with  their  blessing,  to  Pulaski,*  an  act  which  Long- 
fellow has  embalmed  in  the 

Moravian  Hymn  on  Consecration  of  PulaskTi  Banner. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head; 

And  the  censer,  burning,  swung, 

Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 

The  blood-red  banner,  that,  with  prayer, 

Had  been  consecrated  there. 

And  the  nun's  sweet  fiymn  was  heard  the  whlley 

Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle: 

'*  Take  thy  banner!  May  it  wave  "  Take  thy  banner!  But  when  night 

Proudly  o*er  the  good  and  bmve;  Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 

When  the  battle's  distant  wnil  If  the  vanauished  warrior  bow, 

Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale,  Spare  himi — By  our  holy  vow, 

When  the  clarion's  music  thrills  By  our  prayers  and  many  tears, 

To  the  hearts  of  the.se  lone  hills,  By  the  mercy  that  endears. 

When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes.  Spare  him! — he  our  love  hath  shared! 
And  the  strong  lance,  shivering,  breaks.    Spare  him! — as  thou  wouldst  be  spared  1 

*'Take  thy  banner!  and  beneath  '*  Take  thy  banner! — and  if  e'er 

The  battle-cloud's  encircling  wreath.  Thou  sliouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier. 

Guard  it! — till  our  homes  are  free!  And  the  mnfliea  drum  should  beat 

Guard  it! — God  will  prasper  thee!  To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet. 

In  the  dnrk  and  trying  hour,  Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 

In  the  breaking-fofth  of  power,  Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee." 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  ana  men. 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud. 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud! 

This  hymn,  embodying,  no  doubt,  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  the  Pulaski  banner,  has  carried  the  name  and 
the  fame  of  the  Moravian  Sisters  of  1778  into  regions  and  families,  which 
their  century  of  faithful  service  in  the  work  of  female  education  would, 
otherwise,  have  never  reached,  besides  converting  their  plain  meeting- 
house and  simple  devotions  and  communion-table  of  cheapest  material 
and  workmanship  into  cathedral  dimensions,  with  swinging  censer,  and 
the  dim  religious  light  of  waxen  tapers  streaming  down  the  long  drawn 
aisles  and  over  consecrated  altars.  The  poet  can  create  wrroundiaga, 
as  well  as  preserve  the  brave  and  patriotic  in  thought  and  deed.  * 

*  Count  CaHmer  PukuH  was  bom  In  Lithuania.  Poland,  March  7, 1747.  He  entered 
heartily  into  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  his  countrv,  inaugurated  in  1708  by  the  Confed- 
eration of  Nobles,  of  which  his  father  was  the  chief  orsanizer.  After  its  failure,  out- 
Ukwry  and  confiscation  of  hit  Ihmilj  estates,  and  eervioe  for  a  time  in  the  Turkish  army 
affainst  Rasaia,  he  came  to  this  country,  with  letters  from  Franklin  to  Gen.  Washington. 
He  senred  as  volunteer  at  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  and  at  Germantown,  distingiiiehed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Palaski  Legion  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  asaanltB  on  the  British  forces,  both  within  and  without  the  earthworks  of 
Savannah.  Be  fell,  and  died  on  the  steamer  Wasp,  but  his  banner  was  rescued,  and, 
after  being  carried  in  the  proceosion  which  welcomed  Lafayette  to  Baltimore  in  18M,  it 
now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Jiaryland  Historical  Society.    LouinK  gives  cats  of  it.  - 
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How  the  Morayians  proposed  to  conduct  their  new  Seminary,  and  what 
they  promised  to  do  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual  for  the  welfare  of 
the  young  persons  entrusted  to  their  care  is  inferable  from  the  following 
Code  of  Rules,  that  were  devised  for  the  government  of  the  household: 

Code  qf  Mmleg  and  Terms  m  October,  1788. 

For  the  nuiinteiiance  of  order  in  scboois  conducted  similarly  to  ours,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  adopt  definite  rules  and  rejplations,  the  observance  of  which  conduces 
to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  individuals  and  the  conununity.  If  ever  our 
school  is  to  prove  beneficial  to  its  members,  and  throneh  them  to  society,  our 
daujchters  must  endeavor  to  comply  cheerfully,  and  at  all  times,  with  these  few  and 
wholesome  requirements,  as  such  compliance  will  lead  to  habits  of  order  and 
general  proper  deportment. 

When  the  bell  rings  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  all  are  enected  to  rise, 
and  in  silence  await  the  word  from  the  tutoress  who  is  on  duty  tor  the  day,  to 
proceed  to  their  dwelling^rooms. 

At  six  o'clock  the  bell  rings  for  breakfast  Quiet  and  strict  order  should  be 
•b«erved  in  going  to  and  returning  firom  the  dining-hall  in  company  with  the 
tutoreM.  At  table  a^  hymn  is  sung  and  the  text  for  the  day  read;  and  it  is 
expected  that  vou  all  join,  with  cheenul  hearts  and  voices,  in  thus  praising  your 
Lord,  both  before  and  after  meals. 

As  we  have  no  servants  to  wait  on  our  children,  and  we  deem  it  well  for  young 
persons  to  learn  to  wait  on  themselves,  one  of  our  daughters  from  each  room  is 
appointed  daily  to  sweep  the  room,  du$t  the  tables,  and  see  to  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  desks  and  chairs.  After  breakfast,  each  pupil  attends  in  person  to 
making  her  bed,  and  the  difi*erent  companies  repair  to  t^eir  respective  donnitories 
in  company  with  their  tutoress. 

At  eifi^ht'o'clock  the  bell  rings  for  school,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pupils  have 
Li  readiness  betimes  what  they  need  for  recitation,  that  they  repair  quietlvto  their 
classes,  take  their  allotted  seats,  and,  rather  than  indulge  in  noise  and  idle  talk, 
silently  implore  God's  blessing  and  aid,  so  that  they  may  engage  with  pleasure 
and  profit  in  the  duties  before  them.  A  proper  and  erect  posture,  as  hignly  con- 
dncive  to  health,  should  be  carefully  observed  when  seated  at  the  desk,  or  other- 
wise occupied. 

When  the  bell  summons  to  "  children's  meeting,"  our  daughters  should  repair  in 
silence  to  the  chapel,  two  and  two,  in  their  respective  divisions,  attended  by  their 
tutoresses.  No  cnila  is  at  liberty  to  excuse  herself  from  attendance  on  this  service. 
It  would  be  a  sad  thing,  Indeed,  if  any  of  your  number  would  not  che^ully  devote 
a  short  half-hour  to  the  praise  and  worship  of  her  Redeemer.  It  is  almost  ne^less 
to  add  that  boisterous  deportment  in  retumins  from  the  house  of  God  is  improper. 

In  going  to  dinner,  at  a  quarter  of  twelve,  duo  order  is  likewise  to  be  observed. 
At  table,  everything  should  be  done  with  decorum.  If  there  is  anything  needed, 
let  one  at  a  time  make  known  her  wants;  otherwise,  those  of  your  number  who 
serve  at  table  will  be  needlessly  disturbed  It  is  unbecoming  in  young  misses  at 
boarding-school  to  murmur  at  the  food  that  is  set  before  ttiem,  and  to  treat  the 
gifts  of  God  with  disrespect.  Whatever  is  not  agreeable,  let  it  remain  untouched, 
without  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  • 

The  time  after  dinner  till  one  o'clock  is  allotted  you  for  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion. Whatever  is  needed  for  the  afternoon  classes  should  be  gotten  in  readiness 
in  this  interval. 

The  hours  from  one  to  four  are  for  recitations  and  classes,  which  you  are  expected 
to  attend  punctually,  confining  yourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  your  respective 
rooms,  and  avoiding  needless  walking  and  visiting  to  and  fro  in  the  house.  After 
school,  your  tutoresses  will  always  oo  you  the  pleasure  of  accorapanyinjr  you  to 
walk,  on  which  occasion  you  should  leave  the  premises  quietly,  and,  while  in  the 
streets,  manifest,  by  your  whole  deportment,  respect  for  the  quiet  of  the  place, 
whereby  vou  will  win  the  esteem  or  the  residents,  and  do  creait  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  your  training. 

And,  finally,  I  hope  all  our  daughters  regularly  engage'  in  evening  devotions 
before  retiring  for  the  day,  and,  after  these,  in  composed  and  serious  frame  of 
mind,  commit  themselves  to  the  safe-keeping  of  God. 

For  Board,  Washing,  and  Tuition,  the  latter  including  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education  and  instruction  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, per  Quarter,  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -£6  — .  — . 

For  Tamboui^work  and  Drawing,  per  Quarter,    -----         17.    6. 

For  lessons  on  the  Piano  Forte  or  Guitar,  per  Quarter,       -       -       -  17.    6. 

For  the  use  of  Light,  Fuel,  and  School-booKs,  per  Quarter,        -       -         16.  — . 
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The  following  ** Conditions"  were  issued  by  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vleck 
on  becoming  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  in  1790.  The  prospects  of 
attendance  from  abroad  were  such  as  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  more 
commodious  building,  which  was  begun  in  1790,  and  occupied  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1790,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  88  under  the  care 
of  ten  tutoresses. 

CondiHons  qf  the  Boarding-school  in  Bethlehem  for  the   Education  of  Young 

Misses 

Children  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  yean,  and  may 
remain  at  school,  if  the  parents  desire,  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless  their  deport- 
ment should  be  such  as  not  to  admit  of  their  longer  continuance.  Every  pos9ible 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children.  On  admittance, 
one  guinea  ^ntronce-money  is  to  be  paid ' 

The  price  of  boarding  and  common  schooling  is  £20,  Pennsylvania  currency, 
per  year,  pa^nnent  to  be  made  at  entrance  quarterly,  in  advance,' and  so  continued. 

Under  common  schooling  are  comprised  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar,  history, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  plain  Sewing,  and  Knitting. 

For  Instruction  in  Music,  if  desired^  two  guineas  per  year  is  charged. 

For  instruction  in  fine  Needlework,  including  Drawing,  also  two  guineas  per  year. 

Clothing,  medicine,  books,  paper,  and  other  contingent  expenses,  are  a  separate 
char^,  and  are  to  be  settled  quarterly.  In  beddinz  they  may  be  found  for  twenty 
shillings  per  year.     The  dress  is  to  be  decent,  avoiding  excess  and  vanity. 

It  is  desired  that  such  as  are  applied  for  should  have  had  the  measles  and 
small-pox 

Application,  informing  him  of  the  age  and  character  of  the  child,  to  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Rjev.  Jacob  Van  Vleck. 

P  S. — A%  many  parents  and  guardians  have  signified  their  desire  that  their  chil- 
dren might  also  be  taught  the  French  language,  we  have  now  the  plea8ure  to 
inform  toero  that  a  lady,  well  versed  in  this  language,  has  arrived  from  Europe, 
with  the  intention  to  give  lessons  in  the  same.  As  the  maintenance  of  said  laav, 
as  well  as  the  expenses  of  her  voyage  and  journey  from  Europe,  will  fall  upon  tfie 
school,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  that  an  extra  charge  of  five 
Spanish  dollars  per  annum  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  French. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  institution 
during  this  prosperous  administration.  In  June  of  1796,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lee,  of  Park  Gate,  near  Dumfries,  Virginia,  niece  to  President  Washing- 
ton, on  his  recommendation,  applied  for  the  admission  of  her  daughter. 
Referring  to  the  register  of  this  period,  we  find  on  record  the  well-known 
names  of  Sumpter,  Huger,  Alston,  Bayard,  Elmendorf,  Heister.  Morton, 
Addison,  Butler,  Reddick,  Coleman,  Sergeant,  Bleecker,  Lansing,  Liv- 
ingston, Yanderheyden,  Rosevelt,  etc. 

Ihmeetie  Arrangement 

The  students  and  teachers  of  the  seminary  constitute  one  household, 
at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  principal  and  his  wife. 

The  whole  number  of  students  is  divided,  without  reference  to  schol- 
arship, and  mainly  according  to  age  and  congeniality,  into  smaller 
families^  over  each  of  which  two  tutoresses  preside.  Of  these  families 
there  are  at  present  five,  consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  young 
ladies  each.  The  members  of  each  family  room  together.  That  is, 
they  have  a  common  sitting-room,  and  several  additional  apartments, 
for  their  use,  a  common  dormitory  and  lavatory,  they  eat  at  the  same 
table  in  the  general  dining-room,  and  look  up  to  the  same  teachers  for 
direction  and  advice.  For  purposes  of  counsel  and  control,  one  of  the 
teachers  is  with  them  at  all  hours,  to  superintend  their  studies,  to 
preserve  order,  to  accompany  them  on  their  daily  walks,  to  meals,  and 
to  church  and  chapel.  Both  teachers  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory 
with  the  pupils  of  their  charge. 
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Besides  the  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  founded  in  1749,  and  reorganized  in  1785,  there  is  another  in 
Pennsylvania  which  has,  from  1794,  received  pupils  from  families  out 
of  the  Moravian  church. 

LIITDBN  HALL  AT  LTTITZ. 

A  school  for  girls  was  founded  at  Lititz,  in  Lancaster  county,,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1758,  by  Rev.  Bernhard  Grube,  of  the  Moravian  church. 
It  was  erected  into  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  from  within  and  with- 
out the  Moravian  fraternity,  in  1794,  and  since  that  date  has  been 
known  as  Linden  Hall  Seminary.  Under  the  careful  supervision  and 
instruction  of  a  succession  of  able  principals,  more  than  5,000  young 
women  have  been  well  trained,  and  gone  out  into  the  homes  of  the 
country. 

The  institution  has  not  been  conducted  for  the  pecuniary  profit  of 
the  principal,  but  is  the  property  of  the  Synod  of  the  Northern  Prov- 
ince of  the  Moravian  church,  and  its  domestic  life  is  a  pleasant, 
healthy,  and  retired  village  of  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  its 
thorough  and  not  over-crowded  course  of  instruction  is  not  confined  to 
girls  from  Moravian  homes,  but  is  open  to  all  of  differing  religious 
beliefs.     It  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1868. 

DofnegHo  Arrangements. 

The  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  seminary  constitute  one  household,  at 
the  head  of  which  stand  the  principal  and  his  wife.  The  pupils  are 
divided,  mainly  according  to  age,  into  smaller  families,  or  "rooms," 
numberine:  usually  about  thirteen,  over  each  of  which  two  teachers 
preside.  For  purposes  of  companionship,  assistance,  and  control,  one  of 
these  teachers  is  always  present  in  the  room,  and  she  accompanies  her 
char.ee  on  their  daily  walks,  to  meals,  and  to  chapel  and  church.  The 
teachers  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory  with  their  pupils. 

Subjects  and  Methods  of  Instruction, 

The  classes  are  small,  and  the  supervision  and  guidance  extends  to 
the  individual  scholar,  so  as  to  reach  the  sx>ecial  needs  of  each.  The 
aim  and  scope  of  each  lesson  are  fully  explained  in  advance,  and  ample 
time  is  given  to  master  the  same  in  advance  of  class  recitation,  in  the 
study-room,  a  teacher  being  present  and  assisting,  if  need  be.  Dic- 
tionaries and  other  books  of  reference  are  accessible,  and  pupils,  in 
subjects  that  admit  of  it,  are  required  to  look  up  information,  and 
present  it  in  writing.  "General  information,^' chorus  singing,  calis- 
thenics, and  plain  sewing  are  included  in  the  studies  of  younger 
classes,  and  the  graduating  class  must  pass  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

English  (Composition,  Historv  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
and  the  critical  study  of  several  authors),  Physical  Geography,  JSlenientary 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural  PJiilonophy,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (through 
quadratic  equations).  Plane  Geometry,  History  (outlines  of  Universal  His- 
tory; History  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  in  detail),  Rhetoric, 
Elemental  Moral  Sdence,  and  a  Course  of  Private  Beading  of  Standard 
English  Authors. 
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Counl  Zingendarf^  I.  170O-<2.  1760. 

Nikolaus  Ludwig  Zinzendorf,  Count,  a  bishop  of  the  Moraviaq 
church,  was  bom  in  Dresden  May  26,  1700,  and  died  at  Hermhut, 
May  9,  1760.  His  early  training  was  conducted  by  the  Baroness  Gers- 
dorf,  a  convert  and  disciple  of  Spener,  who  was  his  godfather,  and, 
after  the  age  of  ten,  in  the  Paedagogium  of  Prancke,  and  the  Univer- 
fiity  of  Wittemberg  after  1716.  From  Bpcner  and  Francke  he  imbibed 
his  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  missionary  views,  which  inspired  all  his 
after  life.  In  1719  he  traveled  in  Holland  and  France,  and  printed  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  Pilgrimage  of  Atticus  through  the  World,  In 
1722,  he  married  the  Countess  Reuss  von  "Ebcrsford,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  gave  shelter,  on  his  estate  of  Berthersdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  to  a 
few  Moravian  families,  who  were  refugees  from  persecution  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  who  rapidly  increased  in  number,  untU  they  were  organized 
by  the  Count  into  a  community  at  Hermhut.  Accepting  the  views  of 
Francke,  he  passed  a  theological  examination,  under  an  assumed  name 
at  Stralsund,  and  was  ordained  at  Tiibingen  in  1784.  In  173C,  he  was 
banished  from  Saxony  as  an  innovator.  In  1789,  he  published  a  cate- 
chism, entitled  The  Good  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  same  year  visited 
the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Cruz,  where  the  brethren  hod  estab- 
lished missions.  In  1741,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  daughter, 
Benigna,  he  preached  in  Germantown  and  Bethlehem,  and,  in  1742, 
ordained  the  missionaries  Ranch  and  Ruttner,  and  at  Shekomcco  estab- 
lish^ the  first  Indian  Moravian  congregation  in  America.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1748,  visiting  Livonia,  Holland,  and  England,  residing 
while  in  England  at  Chelsea,  where  he  occupied  the  Lindsey  House, 
which  he  purchased  in  1750,  to  constitute  a  Moravian  center;  and  in 
this  connection  purchased  part  of  the  gardens  of  Beaufort  House  for  a 
graveyard,  where  the  first  interment  was  his  adopted  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa  Stonehouse,  in  1751,  and,  in  1752,  his  son  Christian  Renatus. 
Rev.  A.  G.  D*Estrange,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Chdaea^  devotes  a  chapter 
to  Lindsey  House,  from  which  we  extract : 

Connt  Zinzendorf  awakens  our  sympathies  in  a  greater  degree,  and  seems  to 
exist  in  a  dearer  atmosphere  than  any  one  to  whom  we  have  referred.  His  actions 
were  guided  by  higher  motives,  and  his  aspirations  were  purer.  Eternal  sunshine 
seems  to  settle  on  his  head.  From  a  child  his  ej^  had  been  directed  upwards; 
and  he  had  also  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  high  intellectual  endowments.  He  used 
to  fancy,  in  these  early  years,  that  he  was  holding  conversations  with  our  Lord, 
to  whom  he  would  sometimes  write  letters,  and  throw  them  out  of  the  window,  to 
be  borne  to  their  destination.  At  other  times,  he  would  assemble  the  household 
together,  and  preaoh  to  them;  and,  if  he  could  find  no  better  congregation,  would 
range  the  chairs  before  him,  and  deUver  to  them  religious  exhortations.  Thus 
early  his  energy  and  devotion  became  conspicuous.  .  .  . 

At  the  University  of  Halle,  he  collected  around  him  a  little  brotherhood  of  sym- 
pathizers, who  bound  themselyes  to  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  and  especially  to  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Out 
of  these  men  he  instituted  a  sort  of  spiritual  knighthood,  the  members  of  which 
called  themselves  the  "  Slaves  of  Virtue,"  *'  The  Confessors  of  Christ,"  and  finally 
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the  ''  Order  of  the  Graiu  of  Mustard  Seed."    They  vore  a  medal  and  ring,  and  the 
chief  a  cross,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  mustard-plant  grown  into  a  tree. 

Zinzendorf  was  not  only  a  poet,  bat  a  man  of  learning.  He  understood  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  could  speAk  Latin  fluently;  but  his  fayorite  language  was 
French,  in  which  he  generally  wrote.  During  his  ylsit  to  Holland  he  acqtiired  Eng- 
lish. We  may  justly  regard  him  as  the  great  representative  of  Catholicity,  for 
the  chief  aim  of  his  life  was  to  unite  together  in  Christ  all  chtuches,  whether 
Protestant  or  Romanist.  .  .  . 

Zinzendorf  by  degrees  came  to  be  so  well  known,  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  be  had  many  enemies,  and  owing  to  some  disorder  occasioned  by  a  colony 
which  had  not  been  under  his  patronage,  but  under  that  of  his  aunt,  sentence  of 
banishment  was  pronounced  against  him.  His  wife,  howeyer,  continued  to  llye  in 
Saxony,  and  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Morayian  settlement,  while  he,  like 
the  Apostles  in  time  of  persecution,  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word.  At 
Berlin  he  threw  open  his  spacious  rooms  to  an  eager  congregation,  the  crowd  being 
so  great  that  a  large  garret  had  to  be  made  available.  He  had  already  been  conse- 
crated a  bishop,  and  speaking  of  his  addresses  at  this  time,  says: 

'*  My  preparation  is  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  I  feel  during  the  hour  before 
I  speak ;  this  sometimes  reaches  such  a  point  that,  when  I  am  going  up  to  the 
garret,  I  hardly  know  where  I  am;  but  the  moment  I  begin,  I  feel  the  coals  from 
the  altar.  ...  I  have  never  before  spoken  with  such  freedom  as  I  do  here.  My 
hearers  often  shed  tears,  and  even  the  soldiers  weep  with  the  rest." 

To  place  matters  on  a  better  footing  in  this  country,  Zinzendorf  came  over  here 
in  1747,  and  obtained  in  1749  a  recognition  by  Parliament  of  the  community  of 
Brethren,  to  be  called  *'  Unitas  Fratrum."  Those  of  its  members  who  had  scruples 
about  taking  oaths  or  serving  in  the  army,  were  to  be  exempted  from  such  require- 
ments. He  was  brought  into  communication  bore  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
time,  and  purchased  from  Lord  Granville  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  for  a 
colony  in  North  Carolina. 

This  settlement  [in  England],  which  was  to  be  called  Sharon,  did  not  Succeed; 
but  Lindsey  House  was  occupied  by  Count  Zinzendorf^  who  made  it  a  center  for 
the  Moravian  community  in  England.  Here  conferences  were  held  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  and  German  fraternities,  a  printing-press  was  established 
and  constantly  employed,  and  at  an  English  Synod  held  here  in  1754,  John  Gam- 
bold,  the  minister  of  the  brethren's  church  in  London,  was  consecrated  a  bishop. 
The  brethren  who  inhabited  this  house  were  mostly  missionaries,  for  whom  it  was 
intended  that  this  should  be  a  kind  of  *' pilgrim-house,"  and  temporary  home. 
The  mansion,  with  its  great  number  of  rooms  and  large  halls  for  meetings,  was 
admirably  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  the  waiuscoting  of  the  grand  staircase  was 
adorned  by  Haidt,  a  German  artist,  with  portraits  and  scenes  from  Moravian  his- 
tory. These  designs  are  preserved  at  the  Mis-House,  in  Fetter  Lone,  as  well  as  the 
old  chairs,  with  their  low,  broad  seats,  carved  bocks,  and  claw  feet.  Here,  round 
the  walls,  hang  the  portraits  of  venerable  bishops  of  the  fraternity;  and  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  well-known  George  Smith,  teaching  the  natives  of  tiie  Cape  the  use 
of  the  spade.  The  full-length  of  a  small  boyish-looking  man  is  the  likeness  of  the 
first  convert  in  Greenland,  and  the  two  negroes  are  the  first  firuits  of  labors  in  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas.  Not  less  interesting  are  the  portraits  of  the  Count  himself— 
here  we  see  him  at  a  meeting  of  American  Indians — a  young  man  of  commanding 
mien  and  stature,  closely  shaven,  with  fair,  sunny  curls  round  his  forehead,  and 
attired  in  a  long,  light  blue  coat.  In  another  picture,  he  is  surrounded  by 
savages  with  drawn  knives,  and  has  a  serpent  twining  round  his  neck,  referring, 
no  doubt,  to  some  position  of  perQ  in  his  history.  In  this  house  is  a  collection  of 
*ext-books,  containing  portions  of  Scripture  for  every  day  in  the  year — the  idea 
oriji^lnated  with  the  Count— which  have  been  published  annually  for  150  yean. 
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Boarding  School  in  1767. 

The  earliest  schools  in  Philadelphia  of  which  we  have  any  record  were 
for  boys  exclusively,  and  yet  we  find  here  one  of  the  earliest  Boarding- 
Schools  for  Toung  Ladies,  and  the  earliest  institution  designated  and 
incorporated  with  the  name  of  Academy, — a  name,  so  far  as  we  know, 
first  given  by  Franklin  to  an  institution  for  juvenile  instruction  in  this 
country  in  1749,  and  to  him  first  suggested  by  Defoe's  "Essay  on  Pro- 
jects." In  the  following  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  Pennsylvania,  ns  printed 
in  6hippen's  Address  on  the  Dedication  of  the  Ilollingsworth  School  in 
18G7,  we  get  the  prospectus  of  a  Boarding-School  in  1767 : 

"Ladies,  it  is  by  many  judicious  Persons  ol)served,  and  remarked  as  a 
Matter  of  SuprLse,  that  in  so  great  and  populous  a  Citj'  as  J*?ii  adelphia, 
where  every  public  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind,  has  m<t  with 
a  ready  Encouragement;  a  propLT  Seminary  or  Boarding  School  for  the 
Education  of  young  Ladies  should  be  wanting.  The  Advantages  n  suit- 
ing from  such  an  establishment  are  obvious  on  the  Fliphtcst  I(ficctirn. 
and  too  numerous  to  be  inserted  within  the  Limits  of  this  Address :  Thus 
much  may  be  said,  (admitting  a  Persons  duly  qualified  to  undeitake  the 
Charge)  that  it  must  yield  a  secret  Pleasure  and  Patisfuction  to  the  Breast 
of  eveiy  tender  Parent,  to  know  that  the  Behaviour  and  Ccnduct  of 
children  are  under  the  Inspection  of  a  Prudent  Woman ;  and  that  the  y 
are  fixt  there,  where,  without  the  Disadvantage  and  Fatigue  of  trav(  is- 
ing  the  Streets  to  dififercnt  Schools,  whereby  their  Attention  to  Learning 
must  be  greatly  interrupted  and  hindered,  not  only  the  more  neccst^ry, 
but  also  the  more  polite  Parts  of  ICducation  may  be  attained — And  now. 
Ladies,  fully  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  Task,  and  in  an  humble 
Sense  of  my  many  Deficiencies,  relying  on  vour  Candour  and  Goodness, 
I  venture  to  inform  you,  that  on  tne  15lh  flay  of  May  will  be  opened  a 
Boarding  School  for  the  Education  of  young  Ladies,  in  Market  Hieet, 
three  doors  above  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street,  on  the  right  Hand  going  up— 
Those  Ladies  inclining  to  forward  this  useful  undertaking  may  know  the 
Terms,  examine  the  Plan  and  Regulations  proposed,  and  depend  on  a 
faitlif ul  discharge  of  the  Trust  reposed  in, 

"  Ladies,  Your  Most  humble  Servant, 

MARY  McALLESTER. 

"  N.  B.   The  number  proposed  for  Boarders  are  Twelve. 

"PniLADA.,  April  21,  1767." 

YOUNO  LADIES  INCORFORATED  ACADEMY. 

The  earliest  Academy,  so  designated  and  incorporated,  for  young  ladies 
in  this  country,  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  and  from  1787 
was  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  Poor,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  College.  The  subjects  taught  were  "  Reading.  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  History,  Geography,  with  use  of  globes  and  maps. 
Rhetoric,  and  Vocal  Music."  Dr.  Franklin,*  in  1764,  urges  his  daughter 
Sarah  (Mrs.  Bache),  in  her  private  studies,  to  acquire  "arithmetic  and 
'  book-keeping;"  and  Mr.  Jefferson,*  in  a  letter  to  Martha  (Mrs.  Randolph), 
then  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Hopkinson  in  Philadelphia,  to  give 
her  whole  time  to  reading  English  and  French,  music,  drawing,  dancing, 
and  letter-writing. 

•  See  American  Jonnia]  of  Edacation,  VoL  xxvii,  pages  650  and  783. 
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In  1787,  Dr.  Rush,  in  a  public  address  to  the  Visitors  of  the  Young 
Ladies*  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  submitted  his  ^*  views  of  the  require- 
ments of  female  education  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of  soci- 
ety, manners,  and  government  in  the  United  States,"  which  we  here 
reproduce  as  the  standard  aimed  at  by  the  first  institution  for  girls 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  an  Academy,  in  this  country. 

TTumghU  on  FemdU  Education  in  1787. 

The  branches  of  literature  most  essential  for  a  young  lady  in  this  coun- 
try appear  to  be : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  She  should  not  only  read, 
but  speak  and  si>cll  it  correctly.  And  to  enable  her  to  do  this,  she  should 
be  taught  the  English  grammar,  and  be  frequently  examined  in  applying 
its  rules  in  common  conversation. 

2.  Pleasure  and  interest  conspire  to  make  the  writing  of  a  fair  and 
legible  hand  a  necessary  branch  of  a  lady's  education.  For  this  purpose, 
she  should  be  taught  not  only  to  shape  every  letter  properly,  but  to  pay 
the  strictest  regard  to  points  and  capitals. 

I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  professed  to  discover  the  tempers  and  dis- 
positions of  persons  by  looking  at  their  liandwriting.  TVithout  inquiring 
mto  the  probability  of  this  story,  I  shall  only  nmatk,  that  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  all  mankind  a^ree  upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  in  con- 
sidering writing  that  is  blotted,  crooked,  or  illegible,  as  a  ii.ark  of  vulgar 
education.  I  know  of  few  things  more  rude  or  illiberal  than  to  intrude 
a  letter  upon  a  person  of  rank  or  business  which  cannot  be  easily  read. 
Peculiar  care  ^ould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  kind  of  ambiguity  and 
affectation  in  writing  names,  I  have  now  a  letter  in  my  pos^es^iion  upon 
business,  from  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal  profession  in  a  neighboring  State, 
which  I  am  unable  to  answer  because  I  cannot  discover  the  nrme  which 
is  subscribed  to  it.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  would  recommend  the  writ- 
ing  of  tlie  first,  or  Christian  name,  at  full  length,  where  it  does  not  con- 
sist of  more  than  two  syllables.  Abbreviations  of  all  kind  in  letter-wiit- 
ing,  which  always  denote  either  haste  or  carelessness,  should  likewise  to 
avoided.  I  have  only  to  add,  under  this  head,  that  the  Italian  and 
inverted  hands,  which  are  read  with  difficulty,  are  by  bo  means  Bcccm- 
modated  to  the  active  state  of  business  in  America,  or  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  citizens  of  a  republic. 

8.  Some  knowledge  of  figures  and  book-keeping  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  young  lady  for  the  duties  which  await  her  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  certain  occupations  in  which  she  may  assist  her  husband 
with  this  knowledge;  and  should  she  survive  him,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
custom  of  our  country,  be  the  executrix  of  his  will,  she  cannot  fail  of 
deriving  immense  advantages  from  it. 

4.  An  acquaintance  with  geography  and  some  instruction  with  chro- 
nology will  enable  a  young  \S^y  to  read  history,  bioCTaphy,  and  travels, 
with  advantage,  and  thereby  qualify  her  not  only  lor  a  general  inter- 
course with  the  world,  but  to  be  an  agreeable  tcmpanicn  for  a  sensible 
man.  To  these  branches  of  knowledge  may  be  added,  in  some  instances, 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemiiBtry,  particularly  with  such  parts  of  them  as  are 
calculated  to  prevent  superstition,  by  explaining  the  causes,  or  obviating 
'  the  effects  of  natural  evil,  and  such  as  are  capable  of  being  applied  to 
domestic  and  culinary  purposes. 

6.  Vocal  music  should  never  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  a  young 
lady  in  this  country.  Besides  preparing  her  to  loin  in  that  part  of  public 
worship  which  consists  in  psalmody,  it  will  enable  her  to  soothe  the  cares 
of  domestic  life.  The  distress  and  vexation  of  a  husband,  the  noise  of  a 
nursery,  and  even  the  sorrows  that  will  sometimes  intrude  into  her  own 
bosom,  may  all  be  relieved  by  a  song,  where  sound  and  sentiment  unite 
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to  act  upon  tjie  mind.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  this  part 
of  our  subject  to  introduce  a  fact  here  which  has  been  suggested  to  me 
by  my  profession,  and  that  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the 
breast  by  singing  contributes  very  much  to  defend  them  from  those  dis- 
eases to  which  our  climate  and  other  causes  have  of  late  exposed  them. 
Our  German  fellow -citia^ns  are  seldom  afflicted  with  consumptions,  nor 
have  I  ever  known  but  one  instance  of  spitting  of  blood  amons  them. 
This,  I  believe,  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength  whicli  their  lungs 
acquire  by  exercising  them  frequently  in  vocal  music,  for  this  constitutes 
an  esHcntfal  branch  of  their  education.  The  music-master  of  our  acad- 
emy has  furnished  me  with  an  observation  still  more  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  known  several  instances  of  per- 
sons who  were  strongfy  disposed  to  the  consumption  who  were  restored 
to  health  hy^  the  moderate  exercise  of  their  lungs  in  singing. 

6.  Dancing  is  by  no  means  an  improper  branch  of  education  for  an 
American  lady,  ft  promotes  health,  and  renders  the  figure  and  motions 
of  the  body  easy  ana  agreeable.  I  anticipate  the  time  when  the  resources 
of  conversation  shall  be  so  far  multipliea  that  the  amusement  of  dancing 
shall  be  wholly  confined  to  children.  But,  in  our  present  state  of  society 
and  knowledge,  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  agreeable  substitute  for  the  ignoble 
pleasures  of  drinking  and  gaming  in  our  assemblies  of  grown  people. 

7.  The  attention  of  our  young  ladies  should  be  directed,  as  soon  as 
they  are  prepared  for  it,  to  the  reading  of  history,  travels,  poetry,  and 
moral  essays.  These  studies  are  accommodated,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  the  present  state  of  society  in  America,  and  when  a  relish  is  excited 
for  them  in  early  life,  they  sulidue  that  passion  for  reading  novels  which 
so  generally  prevails  among  the  fair  sex.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  species  of 
writing  ana  reading  without  observing  that  the  subjects  of  novels  are  by 
no  means  accommodated  to  our  present  manners.  They  hold  up  life,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  life  in  America.  Our  passions  have  not  as  yet 
"overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,"  nor  are  they  *'tom  to  tatters,  to 
use  the  expressions  of  the  poet,  by  extravagant  love,  jealousy,  ambition, 
or  revenge.  As  yet  the  intrigues  of  a  British  novel  are  as  foreign  to  our 
manners  as  the  refinements  of  Asiatic  vice.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
tales  of  distress  which  fill  modern  novels  have  a  tendency  to  soften  the 
female  heart  into  acts  of  humanity.  The  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
abortive  sympathy  which  is  excited  by  the  recital  of  imaginary  distress 
blunts  the  heart  to  that  which  is  real;  and  hence  we  sometimes  see 
instances  of  young  ladies  who  weep  away  a  whole  forenoon  over  the 
criminal  sorrows  of  a  fictitious  Charlotte  or  Werter.  turning  with  disdain 
at  three  o'clock  from  the  sight  of  a  beggar,  who  solicits  in  feeble  accents 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  fathers'  tables. 

8.  It  will  be  necessary  to  collect  all  these  branches  of  education  with 
regular  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion.  For  this  purpose  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  sects  of  Christians  should  be  taught  and  explained, 
and'our  pupils  should  early  be  furnished  with  some  of  the  most  simple 
arguments  m  favor  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.*  A  portion  of  the  Bible 
(of  late  improperly  banished  from  our  schools)  should  be  read  by  them 
every  day,  and  such  questions  should  be  asked  after  reading  it  as  are  cal- 
culated to  imprint  upon  their  minds  the  interesting  stories  contained  in  it. 


impair 

their  capacities  by  imposing  studies  upon  them  which  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  their  years.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  religious 
instruction.  There  are  certain  simple  prepositions  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion which  are  suited,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  infant  state  of  reason 

*  Baron  Haller^B  letters  to  bis  daagfater  on  the  trnths  of  the  Christian  relif^ton,  and  Dr. 
Beattie's  '*  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion,  briefly  and  plainly  stated,"  are  excellent 
little  tractSi  and  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
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and  moral  sensibility.  A  clergyman  of  long  experience  in  the  instruction^ 
of  youth  informed  me,  that  he  always  found  children  acquired  religious 
knowled^  more  easily  than  knowledge  upon  other  subiects,  and  that 
young  girls  acquired  this  kind  of  knowledge  more  readily  than  boys. 
The  female  breast  is  the  natural  soil  of  Cliristianity;  and  while  our 
women  are  taught  to  believe  its  doctrines  and  ohey  its  precepts,  the  wit 
of  Voltaire  and  the  style  of  Bolingbroke  will  never  be  able  to  destroy  its 
influence  upon  our  citizens. 

I  cannot  lielp  remarking  in  this  place  that  Christianity  exerts  the  most 
friendly  influence  upon  science,  as  well  as  upon  the  morals  and  manners 
of  maxikind.  Whether  this  be  occasioned  by  the  unity  of  truth  and  the 
mutual  assistance  which  truths  upon  different  subjects  afford  each  other, 
or  whether  the  faculties  of  the  mind  be  sharpened  and  corrected  by 
embracing  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  thereby  prepared  to  investigate 
and  perceive  the  truths  upon  the  subjects,  I  will  not  determine,  biit  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  discoveries  in  science  have  been  made  by  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  and  that  there  is  the  most  knowledge  in  those  coun- 
tries where  there  is  the  most  Christianity.  If  this  remark  be  well  founded, 
then  those  philosophers  who  rejected  Christianity,  and  those  Christians, 
whether  parents  or  school-masters,  who  neglect  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  children  and  pupils  r^eet  and  neglect  the  most  effectual  means  of 
promoting  knowledge  in  our  country. 

0.  If  the  measures  that  have  been  recommended  for  inspiring  our 
pupils  with  a  sense  of  religious  and  moral  obligation  be  adoptea,  the  gov- 
ernment of  them  will  be  easy  and  agreeable.  I  shall  only  remark  under 
this  head  that  gtrt'etness  of  discipline  will  always  render  severity  unnec- 
essary, and  that  there  will  be  the  most  instruction  in  that  school  where 
there  is  the  most  order. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  favor  of  instrumental  music  as  a  branch  of 
female  education,  because  I  conceive  it  is  by  no  means  accommodated  to 
the  present  state  of  society  and  manners  in  America.  The  price  of 
musical  instruments  and  the  extravagant  fees  demanded  by  the  teachers 
of  instrumental  music  form  but  a  small  part  of  my  objections  to  it. 

To  perform  well  upon  a  musical  instniment  requires  much  time  and 
long  practice.  From  two  to  four  hours  in  a  day,  for  three  or  four  years, 
appropriated  to  music,  are  an  immense  deduction  from  that  short  period 
of  time  which  is  allowed,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  country, 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  useful  branches  of  literature  that  have  been 
mentioned.  How  many  useful  ideas  might  be  picked  up  in  these  hours 
from  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  numerous  moral  essays  with 
which  our  language  abounds,  and  how  much  more  would  the  knowledge 
acquired  upon  these  subjects  add  to  the  consequence  of  a  lady,  with  her 
husband  and  with  society,  than  the  best  performed  pieces  of  music  upon 
a  harpsichord  or  a  guitar  1  Of  the  many  ladies  whom  we  have  known 
who  have  spent  the  most  important  years  of  their  lives  in  learning  to  play 
upon  instruments  of  music,  how  few  of  them  do  we  see  amuse  themselves 
or  their  friends  with  them  after  they  become  mistresses  of  families! 
Their  harpsichords  serve  only  as  sideboards  for  their  parlors,  and  prove 
by  their  silence  that  necessity  and  circumstances  will  always  prevail  over 
fashion  and  false  maxims  of  education. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  observations  that  I  am  insensible  of 
the  charms  of  instrumental  music,  or  that  I  wish  to  exclude  it  from  the 
education  of  a  lady  where  a  musical  ear  irresistibly  disposes  to  it,  and 
affluence  at  the  same  time  affords  a  prospect  of  such  an  exemption  from 
the  usual  cares  and  duties  of  the  mistress  of  a  family  as  will  enable  her  to 

Practice  it.    These  circumstances  form  an  exception  to  the  general  con- 
uct  that  should  arise  upon  this  subject  from  the  present  state  of  society 
and  manners  in  America. 

It  is  agreeable  to  observe  how  differently  modem  writers  and  the 
inspired  author  of  the  T^overbs  describe  a  fine  woman.  The  former  con- 
fine their  praises  chiefly  to  personal  charms  and  ornamental  accomplish* 
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ments,  while  the  latter  celebrates  only  the  virtues  of  a  valuable  mistress 
of  a  family  and  a  useful  member  of  society.  The  one  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  fashionable  languages  of  Europe;  the  other 
"  opens  her  mouth  with  wisdom/'  and  is  penectlv  acquainted  with  all 
the  uses  of  the  needle,  the  distaff,  and  the  loom.  The  business  of  the  one 
is  pleasure;  the  pleasure  of  the  other  is  business.  The  one  is  admired 
abroad;  the  other  Lb  honored  and  beloved  at  home.  **  Her  children  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  There 
is  no  fame  in  the  world  equal  to  this;  nor  is  there  a  note  in  music  half  so 
delightful  as  the  respectful  language  with  which  a  grateful  son  or  daugh- 
*  ter  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  sensible  and  affectionate  mother. 

It  shoidd  not  surprise  us  that  British  customs  with  respect  to  female 
education  have  been  transplanted  into  our  American  schools  and  fami- 
lies. We  see  marks  of  the  same  incongruity  of  time  and  place  in  many 
other  things.  We  behold  our  houses  accommodated  to  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain  by  eastern  and  western  directions.  We  behold  our  ladies 
panting  in  a  heat  of  ninety  degrees,  under  a  hat  and  cushion  which  were 
calculated  for  the  temperature  of  a  British  summer.  We  behold  our  citi- 
zens condemned  and  punished  by  a  criminal  law  which  was  copied  from 
a  country  where  maturity  in  corruption  renders  public  executions  a  part 
of  the  amusements  of  the  nation.  It  is  high  time  to  awake  from  this  ser- 
vility, to  study  our  own  character,  to  examine  the  age  of  our  country, 
and  to  adopt  manners  in  ever3rthing,  that  shall  be  accommodated  to  our 
state  of  sodety  and  to  the  forms  of  our  government.  In  particular,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  make  ornamental  accomplishments  yield  to  princi- 
ples and  knowledge  in  the  education  of  our  women. 

A  philosopher  once  said,  "Let  me  make  all  the  ballads  of  a  country, 
and  1  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  He  might  with  more  propriety  have 
said,  let  the  ladies  of  a  country  be  educatea  properly,  and  they  will  not 
only  make  and  administer  its  laws,  but  form  its  manners  and  character. 
It  would  require  a  lively  imagination  to  describe,  or  even  to  comprehend 
the  happiness  of  a  country  where  knowledge  and  virtue  were  generally 
diffused  among  the  female  sex.  Our  young  men  would  then  be  restrained 
from  vice  by  the  terror  of  being  banished  mm  their  company.  The  loud 
laugh  and  the  malignant  smile  at  the  expense  of  innocence  or  of  personal 
infirmities,  the  feats  of  successful  mimicry,  and  the  low-priced  wit  which 
is  borrowed  from  a  misapplication  of  Scripture  phrases  would  no  more 
be  considered  as  recommendations  to  the  society  of  the  ladies.  A  double 
entendre  in  their  presence  would  then  exclude  a  eentleman  forever  from 
the  company  of  both  sexes,  and  probably  oblige  nim  to  seek  an  asylum 
from  contempt  in  a  foreign  country.  Tne  influence  of  female  education 
would  be  still  more  extensive  and  useful  in  domestic  life.  The  obliga- 
tions of  gentlemen  to  qualify  themselves,  by  knowledge  and  industry,  to 
dischar^  the  duties  01  benevolence  would  be  increas^  by  marriage;  and 
the  patriot,  the  hero,  and  the  legislator  would  find  the  sweetest  reward  of 
their  toils  in  the  approbation  and  applause  of  their  wives.  Children 
would  discover  the  marks  of  maternal  prudence  and  wisdom  in  every  sta- 
tion of  life;  for  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  have  been  few  great  or 
good  men  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  wise  and  prudent  mothers. 
Cyrus  was  taught  to  revere  the  gods  by  his  mother  Mandane;  Samuel 
was  devoted  to  his  prophetic  office  be/ore  he  was  bom  by  his  mother 
Hannah;  Constantine  was  rescued  from  paganism  by  his  mother  Con- 
stantia;  and  Edward  the  Sixth  inherited  those  great  and  excellent  quali- 
ties which  made  him  the  delight  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  from  his 
mother.  Lady  Jane  Seymour.  Many  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned, if  necessary,  from  ancient  and  modem  history  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  proposition.  • 

I  am  not  enthusiastical  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  we  shall  probably  too  soon  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  manners  and  vices.  The  first  marks  we  shful 
perceive  of  our  declension  will  appear  among  our  women.    Their  idle- 
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ness,  ignorance,  and  profligacy  will  be  the  harbingers  of  onr  ruin.  Thm 
will  the  character  and  performance  of  a  buffoon  on  the  theater  be  the 
subject  of  more  conversation  and  praise  than  the  patriot  or  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel;  then  will  our  language  and  pronunciation  be  enfeebled 
and  corrupted  by  a  flood  of  French  and  ItaUan  words;  then  will  the  his- 
tory of  romahtic  amours  be  preferred  to  the  pure  and  immortal  writings 
of  Addison,  Ilawkesworth,  and  Johnson;  then  will  our  churches  be  neg- 
lected, and  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  never  be  called  upon  but  m 
profane  exclamations;  then  will  our  Sundays  be  appropriated  only  to 
feasts  and  concerts;  and  then  will  ben^n  all  that  tram  of  domestic  and 
political  calamities — ^but  I  forbear.  The  prospect  is  so  painful  that  I 
cannot  help  silently  imploring  the  great  arbiter  of  human  affairs  to  inter- 
pose his  almighty  goodness,  and  to  deliver  us  from  these  evils,  that  at 
least  one  spot  of  the  earth  may  be  reserved  as  a  monument  of  the  effects 
of  good  education,  in  order  to  show,  in  some  degree,  what  our  species 
was  before  the  fall,  and  what  it  shall  be  after  its  restoration. 

Dr.  Hush  saw,  felt,  and  expressed  to  his  countrymen,  the  defects  of 
the  old  confederation,  and  pointed  out  the  remedies,  and  among  them 

UnitenaZ  SdtuuUion, 

To  conform  the  principles,  morals,  and  manners  of  our  citizens  to  our 
republican' forms  of  government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  knowledge 
of  every  kind  should  be  disseminated  through  every  piurt  of  the  United 
States. 

For  this  purpose,  let  Congress,  instead  of  layinff  out  a  half  a  million  of 
dollars  in  building  a  federal  town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  of  that  sum 
in  founding  a  Federal  University.  In  this  university,  let  everything 
connected  with  government,  such  as  history,  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  the  civil  Taw,  the  municipal  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  commerce,  be  taught  by  competent  professors.  Let  masters  be 
emploved,  likewise,  to  teach  gunnery,  fortification,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  defensive  and  offensive  war.  Above  all,  let  a  professor  of, 
what  is  called  in  the  European  universities,  economy,  be  established  in 
this  federal  seminary.  His  business  should  be  to  unfold  the  principles 
and  practice  of  a^culture  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and,  to 
enable  him  to  make  nis  lectures  more  extensively  useful.  Congress  should 
support  a  traveling  con-espondent  for  him,  who  should  visit  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  transmit  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  that  are  made  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. To  this  seminary  young  men  should  be  encouraged  to  repair, 
after  completing  their  academical  studies  in  the  colleges  of  their  respective 
states.  The  honors  and  offices  of  the  United  States  should,  after  a  while, 
be  confined  to  persons  who  had  imbibed  federal  and  republican  ideas  in 
this  university. 

For  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  as  well  as  extending  the  living 
principle  of  government  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  every  State, 
city,  county,  village,  and  township  in  the  Union  should  be  tied  together 
by 'means  of  the  post  office.  This  is  the  true  non-electric  wire  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  only  means  of  conveying  heat  and  light  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  federal  commonwealth.  "Sweden  lost  her  liberties,"  says 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  **  because  her  citizens  were  so  scattered  that  they  had 
no  means  of  acting  in  concert  with  each  other."  It  should  be  a  constant 
injunction  to  the  postmasters  to  convey  newspapers  free  of  all  charge  for 
postage.  They  are  not  only  the  vehicles  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
but  the  sentinels  of  the  liberties  of  our  country. 

The  above  extracts  are  taken  from  an  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States  in  1787.  In  this  address  he  combats  the  idea  that  each 
individual  State  can  be  sovereign  and  independent :  '  True  sovereignty 
is  in  the  Union  of  all  the  States — ^the  United  States.' 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  -  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

SCHOOL  LIFE   IN    DORCHESTER  AND  BOSTON. 


LETTER   FROM   MR.   THOMAS   CUSHING. 

Boston,  December  27, 1882. 

Dear  Dr.  Barnard,  —  As  you  were  kind  enough  to  express  an 
interest  in  my  random  recollections  of  my  schools  and  teachers  of 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  I  can  do  no  less  than  try  to  jot  down  some  of 
them  according  to  your  request.  From  the  age  of  four  to  ten  I  lived 
in  the  ancient  town  of  Dorchester,  which  was  then  practically  a  long 
distance  from  Boston,  there  being  no  certain  means  of  communication 
except  on  foot,  and  its  original  rural  conditions  being  but  very  slightly 
modified  by  the  proximity  of  the  young  city,  which  had  just  attained 
its  municipal  charter.  I  have  no  recollection  of  learning  to  read  at 
any  school,  and  think  that  accomplishment  must  have  been  acquired  in 
the  domestic  circle,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  when  any 
good  mother  seemed  capable  of  striking  out  a  method  for  herself,  look- 
ing only  at  the  result,  which  was  usually  speedily  attained,  and  entirely 
unaware  that  very  likely  she  was  violating  every  philosophical  principle 
bearing  upon  what  is  now  tlie  much-vexed  question  of  teaching  to  read. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  certainly  mastered  this  important  foundation  of  all 
education,  and  I  think  likely  also  the  rudiments  of  writing  and  arith- 
metic, before,  at  the  age  of  eight,  I  passed  a  winter  and  a  summer  at  the 
nearest  district  school.  My  recollections  of  the  winter  school  are  ex- 
ceedingly shadowy.  It  was  kept  by  a  man  who  struck  me  as  rather 
an  awful  parsonage,  who  maintained  a  vigorous  discipline  among  a  set 
of  scholars  who  seemed  to  me  mostly  young  men  and  women,  and 
taught  them  what  he  could  according  to  the  methods  of  those  days, 
which,  I  fancy,  each  teacher  struck  out  for  himself,  as  many  men  who 
found  tliemselves  possessed  of  any  aptitude  for  it  made  a  business  of 
teaching  the  winter  schools,  and  sometimes  established  quite  a  local 
reputation.  As  the  youngest  scholar  and  reasonably  well-disposed,  I 
do  not  think  I  incurred  much  of  the  discipline  of  the  establishment. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  no  disagreeable  recollection  of  it,  but  rather  of  being 
the  pet  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  the  former  of  whom  gave  me  ndes 
upon  their  sleds  or  in  their  fathers'  sleighs  and  wagons  to  and  from 
school,  while  the  latter  looked  out  for  the  little  boy  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  kindness  of  their  hearts.  No  doubt  everything  was 
very  primitive.  Ventilation  was  not,  except  through  the  cracks  and 
ill-fitting  joints  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  we  were  roasted  and 
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frozen  alternately ;  but  people  endured  very  much  the  same  condition  of 
things  in  their  houses,  and  these  troubles  passed  lightly  over  our  heads 
and  apparently  did  not  hurt  our  bodies.  I  will  mention  one  occurrence 
which  may  illustrate  some  of  the  habits  of  those  days,  and  which  is 
firmly  fixed  in  my  memory.  The  duty  of  making  the  fire  in  the  old 
box-stove  devolved  upon  the  older  boys  in  turn ;  and  as  the  wood  pro- 
vided by  the  district  was  probably  clumsy  and  green,  smoke  was  pretty 
freely  produced  before  the  fire  w%9  successfully  kindled.  Going  to 
school  earlier  than  usual  one  morning,  I  found  the  room  full  of  smoke, 
and  the  unfortunate  wight  who  had  made  the  fire  imprisoned  by  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  by  the  falling  upon  them  of  the  weightless  win- 
dow, which  he  had  opened  to  clear  the  room.  As  he  had  found  shouting 
and  screaming  of  no  use  on  the  un travelled  road,  and  was  unable  to 
raise  the  window,  he  had  Inanaged  to  get  out  and  open  his  jackknife, 
and  with  true  Yankee  grit  was  proceeding  to  liberate  himself  by  cut- 
ting away  the  part  of  the  aa^  that  held  him  prisoner.  Fortunately 
my  young  strength  judiciously  applied  was  able  to  set  him  free,  and, 
though  with  a  bruised  and  aching  hand,  he  proceeded,  with  my  assist- 
ance, to  finish  the  lighting  of  his  fire.  How  remote  and  almost  im- 
possible seems  such  an  experience  on  a  spot  very  near  which  now  stands 
a  lofty  brick  schoolhouse,  accommodating  hundreds  of  pupils,  the  hum- 
blest and  poorest  of  whom  enjoy  all  the  supposed  advantages  of  steam 
or  furnace  heat  and  the  services  of  a  highly  paid  janitor  1 

The  summer  school  was  kept  by  a  tall  and  dignified  lady,  the  daughter 
of  our  member  of  Congress,  —  a  man  of  considerable  note,  who  lived  near 
by.  She  was  a  pei*son  of  much  social  consideration,  who  lent  dignity  to 
her  employment,  and  has  ever  remained  in  my  mind  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  authority  and  kindness  suitable  to  her  position.  The  summer 
school  was  composed  chiefly  of  girls^  the  larger  boys  being  kept  at  home 
to  work  upon  their  fathers'  farms.  I  thus  had  the  benefits  of  coeduca- 
tion, being  taught  to  do  what  the  girls  did,  needlework  included,  in 
which  I  became  such  a  proficient  that  I  finally  succeeded  in  making  a 
shirt  of  the  most  approved  pattern  of  the  day,  which  was  considered  an 
equivalent  of  the  bachelor's  degree  in  that  branch.  I  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant experience  in  this  .school.  Every  one  did  what  was  expected  or  re- 
quired. There  were  no  examinations  or  visitations  till  the  closing  day. 
The  doors  and  windows  stood  open  through  most  of  the  long  days  of 
the  bright  New  England  summer,  admitting  the  song  of  the  birds  and 
the  odors  of  the  flowers  and  the  new-mown  hay.  There  was  ipuch 
happy  play  in  and  about  the  school  during  the  noonings,  when,  if 
pleasant,  we  took  our  baskets  and  pails  with  our  simple  dinners  to  a 
lofty  rock  in  the  neighborhood,  which  afforded  either  a  pleasant  look- 
out or  a  cool  shade,  being  careful,  as  we  were  taught,  to  draw  up  at  the 
side  of  the  road  and  take  off  our  hats  to  "  travellers,"  these  being  usually 
persons  of  some  consideration,  like  the  minister  or  the  doctor,  riding  in 
their  own  chaises  or  carriages.     Out  of  respect  to  my  sex,  I  was  the 
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person  usually  deputed  to  bring  a  pail  of  wat^r,  —  rather  a  small  one,  — 
from  a  somewhat  distant  but  cool  and  delicious  spring,  having  a  smaller 
boy  with  me  to  '* spell"  me  occasionally  when  the  pail  began  to  grow 
too  heavy  for  my  nine-year-old  arm.  On  our  way  back  we  used  to  try 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy  by  whirling  the  pail  vertically  over 
our  heads,  trusting  to  the  centrifugal  force  to  keep  the  water  iu  it,  in 
spite  of  the  force  of  gravity.  This  devotion  to  natural  science  some- 
times cost  us  a  wet  jacket  when  the  experiment  was  clumsily  performed, 
necessitating  a  return  to  the  well,  to  which  we  were  nothing  loath. 
Ah,  golden  days  of  simple  pleasures  and  happy  childhood,  to  be  enjoyed 
but  once,  and  so  difficult  to  realize  at  the  present  day,  at  least  by  the 
dwellers  in  cities  1 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  1823,  I  entered  the  private  school  of 
Mr.  Moses  Mandell,  in  the  vicinity  of  Meeting-House  Hill.  Mr.  Man- 
dell  was  one  of  those  natural  teachers  that  the  time  sometimes  developed ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  his  school  must  have  been  an  excellent  one, 
and  very  favorable  to  the  development  of  individual  talent  or  aptness, — 
that  great  desideratum,  so  hard  to  realize  in  the  immense  establish- 
ments of  the  present  day.  There  was  no  class- work,  for  instance,  iu 
arithmetic.  Every  scholar  had  his  book  and  slate,  and  filled  his  spare 
time  with  ciphering,  going  to  the  teacher  only  in  his  difficulties  and  to 
show  his  work  when,  required.  In  this  way  I  rapidly  mastei^d  the 
arithmetic  of  the  day,  delighting  in  questions  of  Simple  and  Com- 
pound Interest  of  the  most  complicated  character,  and  was  attacking 
Alligation  Medial  and  Alternate  at  about  the  age  of  ten  years.  We 
had  also  a  specialty  of  map-drawing;  and,  having  procured  with  some 
difficulty  drawing-paper,  pencil,  and  the  newly  introduced  india-rubber 
from  the  neighboring  city,  our  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  test  to  rule  the 
outside  border  of  the  map,  make  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude 
with  such  instruments  as  we  could  devise,  and  devote  months,  perhaps, 
to  filling  in  with  shading  and  printing  all  the  coasts,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  towns,  and  finally  painting  it  according  to  our  respective  tastes. 
Much  good  work  was  done  in  this  way,  the  very  hardnesH  and  difficulty 
of  which  fixed  the  countries  indelibly  in  the  mind.  For  the  rest,  a 
good  deal  was  expected  in  this  school  of  boys  of  jiine  or  ten,  as  I 
remember  reading  and  parsing  in  such  books  as  Thomson's  Seasons, 
and  declaiming  from  Homer's  Iliad  and  Lord  Chatham's  speeches. 
I  remember  one  thing  in  which  the  whole  school  participated,  which 
would  seem  very  strange  to  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  present  dny. 
On  the  last  Friday  afternoon  of  each  month,  we  were  duly  mar^hallevl 
in  procession  and  led  by  our  teacher  to  the  neighboring  First  Church 
of  Dorchester  to  hear  the  lecture  preparatory  to  the  communion 
preached  by  the  excellent  and  venerable  Unitarian  divine,  Di%  Thad- 
deus  Harris.  We  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the  gallery,  forming 
in  fact  the  larger  part  of  the  audience.  No  doubt  the  lectures  were 
escellentf  but  my  mind  was  more  impressed  by  the  faces  and  contor- 
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tioDS  of  the  player  upon  a  huge  wooden  musical  instrument,  called,  I 
believe,  a  bassoon,  of  almost  the  size  and  shape  of  a  boa-constrictor. 
I  mention  this  as  a  survival  of  the  Puritan  habits  of  the  previous 
century.  It  called  forth  neither  comment  nor  objection  on  the  part 
of  parents  or  scholars,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  at  the  present 
day. 

My  road  to  this  school,  about  a  mile  in  length,  led  through  what  is 
now  called  Columbia  Street,  then  a  very  sequestered  .path  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Love  Lane.  Though,  I  suppose,  it  was  a  public  road,  my 
short  legs  were  usually  the  first  to  ^'  break  it  out "  after  a  snow-storm, 
sometimes,  as  was  frequently  the  case  when  I  had  been  the  oiily 
traveller,  being  planted  in  the  same  holes  at  night  that  I  had  laboriously 
made  in  the  morning.  But  under  no  circumstances  was  there  any 
change  or  relaxation  in  regard  to  school  sessions  or  hours,  nor  did  it 
occur  to  the  little  boy  or  his  parents  that  attendance  was  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Nor  was  this  school  without  its  pleasures.  With  the  leafy  spring  and 
summer,  Love  Lane  became  a  delightful  walk.  Some  great  button  wood 
trees,  then  happily  flourishing,  afforded  a  pleasant  shade  for  our  mid- 
day simple  lunch,  or  the  waters  of  the  neighboring  be<*ches  invited  a 
cooling  bath.  On  Saturdays,  too,  and  occasionally  at  other  times,  our 
military  tastes  were  cultivated  by  our  voluntary  organization  as  an 
artillery  company,  thus  anticipating  the  supposed  commencement  of 
militaiy  drill  as  a  school  exercise  nearly  forty  yeara.  My  martial  zeal 
induced  me  to  apply  my  nine-year-old  strength,  in  conjunction  with 
another  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  —  a  sort  of  pony  team,  —  to  the  drag- 
ging of  a  brass  cannon,  probably  something  less  than  a  one-pounder, 
through  the  pleasant  roads  of  Dorchester,  our  shirts  being  belted  outside 
of  our  trousers  in  imitation  of  the  white  frocks  of  the  cannoneer  drivers 
of  the  period.  Our  military  laboi*s  were  somewhat  lightened  by  the  kind 
interest  taken  in  our  company  by  the  citizens  of  Dorchester,  inducini^ 
them  to  give  us  a  succession  of  ** treats"  during  the  strawberry  and 
cherry  seasons.  More  particularly  I  remember  a  reception  extended  to 
us  by  Daniel  Webster,  —  then  a  summer  resident  of  Dorchester,  at  the 
well-known  Wells  Place,  —  out  of  the  liberality  of  his  heart,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  which  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  childish  mind,  as 
did  also  the  grand  figure  and  noble  courtesy  of  our  host,  then  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood.  Altogether  the  year  that  I  passed  at  Mr. 
Mandell's  school  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  I  think  he  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  man  and  a  very  skilful  teacher,  who  fortu- 
nately had  found  his  right  vocation  in  life.  Probably  the  number  of 
such  teachers  at  that  time  was  greater  than  is  now  supposed,  and  did 
something  to  mitigate  the  absence  of  any  regular  preparation  for  the 
business  of  teaching.  Such  men  make  their  own  preparation  and  their 
own  methods,  which  will  always  work  successfully  in  their  hands,  even 
if  not  abstractly  and  theoretically  the  best.    At  any  rate,  when  I  re- 
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moved  to  Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  and  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  at  the  age  of  ten,  I  found  myself  at  least  as  well  equipped  as  the 
hoys  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  1  think  in 
advance  of  the  average  Boston  scholar  of  that  age  at  the  present  day. 
i  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  the  country-town  education  (for 
Dorchester  was  essentially  a  countiy  town)  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century  was  more  eflBcient  than  it  sometimes  has  credit  for, 
and  that  there  were  teachers  woilhy  of  the  name,  working  with  such 
appliances  as  they  could  get,  and  such  education  as  they  could  secure 
by  their  own  efforts  and  at  their  own  ex^^nse. 

The  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  at  the  time  of  my  entrance  (August, 
1824),  was  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  its 
palmiest  days.  It  was  presided  over  by  that  excellent  scholar  and 
genial  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  with  a  staff 
of  assistant  teachers  such  as  are  seldom  found  together  in  one  school. 
During  my  five-years  course  Frederic  P.  Leverett  was  sub-maSter,  and 
subsequently  principal;  £pes  S.  Dixwell,  so  well  known  as  a  Boston 
teacher,  was  also  sub-master  and  principal  after  my  day,  while  the  usher- 
ships  were  filled  by  such  men  as  Thomas  6.  Bradford,  William  Newell, 
Charles  K.  Dillaway,  and  Chandler  Bobbins,  all  of  whom  attained  dis- 
tinction in  their  respective  professions  in  subsequent  years.  A  position 
in  the  Latin  School,  even  at  what  seems  now  the  very  humble  salary 
of  six  hundred  dollars,  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  right 
place  for  the  well-born  and  liberally  educated  young  gentlemen  of 
Boston  whose  means  did  not  admit  of  their  undertaking  the  study 
of  their  chosen  professions  for  some  years  after  their  graduation  All 
of  those  mentioned  above  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Har\'ard 
College,  and  did  excellent  work  in  the  school,  while  some  became 
permanent  professional  teachers.  Mr.  Gould  had  brought  up  the  school 
to  a  high  position  of  efficiency,  good  discipline,  and  popularity,  and  was 
then  ruling  it  firmly,  easily,  and  kindly.  He  had  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  authorities,  parents,  and  pupils.  As  far  as  1  can  remem- 
ber, everything  seemed  to  go  on  with  smoothness  and  hannony.  The 
school  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupiLs,  including  scions 
of  all  the  first  and  oldest  Boston  families,  — Otises,  Sargents,  Sullivaus, 
Sumners,  Wigglesworths,  Austins,  Motleys,  Sturgises,  etc.,  —  and  a  re- 
spectable middle-class  element, '  including  many,  like  myself,  who  but 
for  its  advantages  would  never  have  been  able,  from  lack  of  means,  to 
make  their  preparation  for  college. 

The  pre-eminent  scholarship  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  George  S. 
Hillard,  who  had  just  entered  the  University,  and  to  whom  the  city  had 
awarded  fifty-dollar  gold  medals,  was  an  exciting  tradition,  handed 
down  from  class  to  class.  The  day  of  improved  classical  school-books 
had  arisen  and  was  fast  brightening.  WhUe  I  was  a  pupil,  Gould's 
edition  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  Gould's  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Hor- 
ace, were  published;   also  Leverett 's  Caesar  and  Juvenal,  and  about 
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this  time  Farrar's  Cambridge  Course  of  Mathematics  aod  Colburn's 
First  Lessons  and  Sequel.  It  was  a  regular  renaissance  in  the  school- 
book  department  of  education,  as  these  books  took  the  place  of  the 
antiquated,  cumbrous,  and  often  expensive  Delphin  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  of  arithmetics,  etc.  that  gave  rules  but  no  reasons  for  mathe- 
matical processes.  Nor  were  these  books  published  in  the  cheap  and 
fi'agile  style  of  the  school-books  of  to-day,  but  in  a  neat  and  substantial 
leather  binding,  that  gave  a  boy  a  respect  for  his  classics,  and  enabled 
him,  after  fair  usage,  to  pass  them  down  to  a  succession  of  younger 
brothei-s.  The  scholars  took  much  interest  in  these  books  as  they  went 
through  the  press;  they  heightened  our  respect  for  our  master,  who 
allowed  us,  as  a  recreation,  when  our  lessons  were  leai'ned,  to  hunt  for 
errors  in  the  proof-sheets,  or  to  verify  the  references  in  the  Virgilian 
Index.  Probably  no  more  correct  editions  have  ever  been  carried 
through  the  American  press.  I  was  a  little  too  early  for  Leverett's 
excellent  Latin  Lexicon,  which  was  published  in  1837,  and  was  a  great 
advance  on  any  Latin  dictionaries  then  in  the  Boston  bookstores;  or 
for  Pickering's  Greek  Lexicon  or  Felton's  Homer.  It  was  a  happy  day 
for  the  schoolboy  and  collegian  when  the  former  was  published;  pre- 
viously we  had  to  use  Schrevelius's  Lexicon,  printed  in  the  finest  of 
type,  and  with  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  words  translated  into  Latin 
only.  This  afforded  us  a  good  discipline  in  the  two  languages,  It  is  true, 
and  no  one  thought  of  grumbling  against  what  had  been  done  by 
previous  generations  of  scholars,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
fate. 

On  «the  whole,  I  look  back  upon  my  five-years  course  at  the  Latin 
School  with  much  satisfaction.  Things  were  rude  and  simple,  perhaps 
uncomfortable ;  but  we  did  not  know  or  feel  it.  Ventilation  probably 
did  not  exist;  but  the  rooms  were  very  large  for  the  number  of  occu- 
pants, with  plenty  of  open  windows  in  summer,  and  roaring  wood-fires 
in  winter.  Our  outside  accommodations  were  exceedingly  limited,  and 
would  probably  have  horrified  a  Board  of  Health;  but  practically  we 
had  the  use  of  the  Court  House  Square,  the  porch  and  graveyard  of  the 
Stone  Chapel,  and  the  empty  Tremont  House  lot,  for  our  daily  sports, 
as  well  as  the  untrammelled  use  of  the  Common  when  time  admitted. 
Hei-e  we  roamed,  fought,  and  played  marbles,  ball,  etc.,  in  their  appro- 
priate seasons;  all  this  without  fear  of  interference  from  the  police, 
who,  as  preservers  of  general  order  in  the  streets  and  public  places, 
hardly  exbted.  I  presume  we  were  more  or  less  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighborhood;  but  something  was  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  boyhood, 
and  I  remember  nothing  rowdy  or  malicious.  Difficulties  were  promptly 
settled  on  the  spot,  or  as  soon  as  convenient,  by  personal  combat  with 
nature^s  weapons,  thus  saving  the  masters  much  trouble  in  the  way 
of  investigations  and  punishments.  The  discipline  of  the  school  was 
prompt  and  simple,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  cruel  or  over-rigorous. 
Of  course  the  use  of  the  rod  existed,  but  I  have  no  recoUeotion  of  its 
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being  crueUy  applied;  and  in  the  few  instances  when  I  felt  it,  I  knew 
that  I  deserved  it,  and  did  not  break  my  heart  or  bear  any  ill  will  to 
those  who  applied  it.  My  recollection  of  all  my  teachers  is  veiy 
pleasant,  and  I  count  those  now  living  among  my  best  friends.  They 
made  an  impression  upon  my  youthful  mind  as  both  learned  scholars 
and  kind-hearted  and  elegant  gentlemen. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Latin  School  at  this  period  was  very 
thorough,  though  quite  limited.  The  great  staples  were  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  sufficient  Mathematics  and  Geography  to  comply  with 
college  requisitions,  English  Composition  by  the  highest  class,  and 
occasional  Declamation  without  instruction.  These  studies  were  gen- 
erally taught  one,  or  at  most  two,  at  a  time;  i.  e.  for  long  terms  of  time 
we  devoted  ourselves  to  Latin,  commencing  Greek  in  connection  with 
it  in  our  third  year,  and  then,  laying  them  entirely  aside,  we  spent  all 
our  time  for  a  comparatively  shorter  season  on  Mathematics  and  Geog- 
raphy. There  was  no  division  of  labor.  Every  teacher  at  times  taught 
all  the  branches  embraced  in  the  course,  and  by  the  changing  about  of 
the  classes  had  an  opportunity  to  try  his  hand  on  all  the  members  of  the 
school.  Nor  did  the  head-master  confine  himself  to  the  upper  classes. 
I  remember  very  well  taking  my  first  steps  in  the  Latin  Grammar 
under,  his  direction,  and  remaining  in  his  room,  the  great  hall  of  the 
school,  which  then  struck  me  as  a  magnificent  apartment,  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

This  may  seem  a  very  limited  course  of  study,  and  a  primitive  method 
of  applying  it ;  but  in  some  way  or  other  it  toorked,  which  after  all  is 
the  main  point.  I  would  not  maintain  that  the  course  was  sufficiently 
varied,  or  embraced  all  the  branches  desirable  in  a  thorough  education, 
and  will  show  presently  how  it  was  supplemented  from  the  outside  to 
supply  its  shortcomings ;  but  a  very  good  argument  might  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  very  thorough  teaching  of  a  very  few  things,  from  the  great 
success  in  college  and  subsequent  professional  Ufe  of  men  who  received 
only  this  narrow  training.  To  mention  the  names  of  Winthrop,  Hil- 
lard,  Motley,  and  Sumner  as  specimens  of  the  results  of  Latin  School 
training  in  my  day  might  be  unfair ;  but  these  men  certainly  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  education  and  eminence  there,  and  never  seem  to 
have  been  found  wanting.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  where  a  course  so 
largely  classical  hit  the  bent  of  a  boy's  mind  sufficiently  to  interest 
him,  and  was  ably  and  judiciously  carried  out,  it  did  largely  the  work 
of  education.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  which,  when 
it  hits,  is  extremely  effective,  but,  if  it  misses,  is  entirely  ineffectual ; 
whereas  the  wide  and  varied  course  of  study,  like  a  discharge  of  small 
shot,  is  more  likely  to  touch  some  faculty  or  taste  of  the  common  scholar. 
To  make  a  classical  course  effectual  in  any  case,  it  must  be  extensive, 
thorough,  and  interesting;  and  thist  according  to  my  recollection,  the 
Latin  School  course  at  that  time  certainly  was.  The  grammars  were 
mastered  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  though,  looking  at 
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the  subject  from  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  I  should  say  that 
much  unnecessary  matter  was  memorized ;  but  time  was  plenty,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  boys  at  work,  and,  once  learned,  all  the 
matter  was  useful  sooner  or  later.  The  instruction  in  the  construing, 
pai'sing,  etc.  of  the  authors  read  was  very  thorough.  In  etymology  and 
prosody,  particularly,  I  think  it  was  far  in  advance  of  the  average  school 
instruction  of  the  present  day,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  as  a  visitor  to  the  Classical  Department  of  Harvard  College.  It 
was  hard  to  catch  the  average  Latin  School  boy  of  the  upper  classes  in 
a  false  quantity,  and  he  could  name  almost  unerringly  the  remotest 
parts  of  a  Greek'verb,  or  form  them  from  the  roots  by  the  round-about 
and  clumsy  methods  of  his  Gloucester  Greek  Grammar,  reminding  him 
very  likely  of  Uie  successive  stages  of  '*The  House  that  Jack  built." 
It  probably  was  not  philosophical,  but  it  was  effective.  No  importance 
was  placed  upon  Greek  accents;  in  fact,  they  were  never  alluded  to, 
except  occasionally  to  distinguish  one  wor(i>  from  another,  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  influence  the  pronunciation  of  the  words.  Nor  was  the 
subjunctive  in  either  language,  or  the  use  of  the  particle  av  in  (ireek, 
brought  into  the  great  prominence  that  has  been  allowed  them  of  late 
yeai's.  Our  attention  was  du*ected  to  ascertaining  the  exact  sense  of 
the  autlior  in  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  grammatical  con- 
struction, and  expressing  it  in  proper  and  grammatical  English,  rather 
than  to  trying  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  sense  if  he  had 
used  a  different  tense  or  mood.  His  actual  language  was  sutiicient  for 
us,  and  over  that  we  gi*adually  attained  a  fair  command,  entering  into 
the  spirit  and  sense  of  his  work  as  well  as  the  verbal  expression.  A 
good  deal  more  was  done  in  the  regular  school  course  of  five  years  than 
was  required  to  enter  any  college,  and  the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek 
required  for  entrance  at  that  time  was  by  no  means  so  small  as  is  often 
nowadays  assumed  by  those  whose  memories  do  not  go  back  fifty  or  sixty 
years;  in  fact,  in  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  books  and 
pages  of  their  works,  I  think  that  Harvard,  at  least,  required  considera- 
bly more  than  at  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  the  Grammar  and  one 
or  two  preliminary  books,  we  studied,  in  the  required  course,  Nepos,  Sal- 
lust,  Ovid,  the  whole  of  Virgil,  and  all  the  select  orations  of  Cicero ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  to  fill  our  time,  in  our  last  school  year,  several  of  the 
best  Sath-es  of  Juvenal, ^  leaming  by  heart  the  first,  third,  and  tenth  in 
so  thorough  a  manner  that  large  portions  of  them  still  remain  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  were  Latin  School  boys  in  the  year  of  grace 
1829.  In  addition  to  the  Greek  Reader,  a  book  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  four  Gospels,  required,  the  first  book  of  Homer  was  added  to 
our  course,  which  was  memorized  in  the  same  thorough  and  lasting 
style  as  the  Juvenal,  with  the  most  minute  attention  to  the  prosody 
and  dialectic  peculiarities.  As  the  first  book  covers  almost  all  the  poetic 
and  Homeric  peculiarities  which  render  Homer  difficult  to  the  young 

^  Horace  was  used  by  some  classes. 
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student,  the  absolute  mastering  of  these  rendered  the  reading  of  other 
portions  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  in  the  Junior  year  at  college,  a  work 
of  great  comparative  ease  to  the  Liatin  School  boy;  for  there  was  little 
danger  of  memory's  ever  losing  its  hold  upon  anything  contained  in  the 
first  book.  I  have  within  ten  years  past  sometimes  had  sportive  con- 
tests with  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  6.  S.  HiUard«  and  others,  to  see 
which  of  us  could  remember  the  most  consecutive  lines,  starting  from 
any  point  in  the  first  book  of  Homer,  or  the  first,  third,  or  tenth  Satires 
of  Juvenal. 

In  addition  to  all  our  regular  and  required  labors  we  had  an  exercise 
of  a  sportive  nature,  and  voluntary  except  so  far  as  esprit  de  corps  in- 
duced a  boy  to  engage  in  it,  namely,  the  capping  of  verses.  Ambition 
to  excel  in  this  exercise  led  us  to  the  preparation  of  books  of  verses 
alphabetically  arranged,  preference  being  usually  given  to  such  as  were 
specially  odd  or  sonorous.  The  memory  being  well  stored  with  these, 
long  contests  were  maintained  between  divisions  or  classes,  or  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  class;  and  any  public  occasions  were  generally 
closed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  school  engaging  in  this  exercise  with  a 
prompt  discbarge  of  favorite  lines  rattling  round  the  hall  like  a  vol- 
ley of  musketry,  and  sometimes  participated  in  by  old  members  of 
the  school,  who  had  attained  the  dignity  of  school-committee  men, 
aldermen,  etc.  Thus  we  filled  our  time  for  five  years,  —  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  time  to  fill.  The  vacations  were  short,  and  the 
special  holidays  few.  It  had  not  been  discovered  that  study  could  not 
be  carried  on  in  the  latitude  of  Boston  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August ;  so,  instead  of  two  or  three  months'  vacation  in  summer,  we  had 
but  about  two  and  a  half  weeks,  school  closing  about  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust. The  school  days,4oo,  were  long,  — from  eight  to  eleven,  and  for 
the  three  upper  classes  twelve ;  and  from  three  to  six  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, and  as  near  the  same  amount  of  time  as  daylight  would  permit  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  this  large  amount  of  school 
time  had  any  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  health  of  either  teachers  or 
pupils.  There  was  this  compensation,  that  there  was  abundant  time 
to  do  the  required  amount  of  work.  There  was  none  of  the  hurry  and 
drive  to  get  through  the  year's  or  the  day's  work  that  make  life  so 
hard  in  schools  of  the  upper  grade  at  the  present  day.  Whether  there 
was  not  an  advantage  in  the  old  order  of  things  I  will  not  discuss,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  return  to  it  under  the  changed  conditions  of  society. 

I  promised,  when  speaking  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  Latin  School 
course,  to  show  how  it  was  supplemented.  There  ^ere  at  that  time 
several  private  schools  for  boys  in  the  city,  of  good  repute.  Two  at 
least  of  these  had,  in  connection  with  their  regular  day  school,  what 
was  called  an  Intermediate  School,  the  name  indicating  the  portion  of 
the  day  occupied  by  it,  not  the  advancement  of  the  scholars,  as  the 
term  is  now  used.  To  these  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  Latin  School 
resorted,  especially  from  the  lower  classes,  from  eleven  or  twelve  to  one 
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o'clock,  and  often  later,  to  receive  instruction,  especially  in  reading, 
speUing,  writing,  and  other  rudimentary  stadies  not  embraced  in  the 
Latin  School  course.  The  most  prominent  of  these  schools,  combining 
the  instruction  of  both  day  and  intermediate  scholars,  was  kept  by  the 
late  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  whom  you  knew  so  well  in  connection  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  whereyer  else  any  good  work 
was  to  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education.  The  school  was  known  as 
Harvard  Hall,  occupying  the  whole  upper  story  of  a  large  two-stoiy 
brick  building  in  Harvard  Place,  an  open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
Province  House  and  of  the  church  in  School  Street,  and  accessible  by 
narrow  passages  from  School  and  Washington  Streets.  Though  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city,  it  was  retired  and  quiet,  with  considerable  space 
for  play.  I  can  well  remember  rushing  daily,  in  hot  haste  and  at  break- 
neck speed,  from  one  school  to  the  other,  and  engaging  at  once  in  an 
entirely  different  round  of  duties  and  stiidies.  We  not  only  had  to  serve 
two  masters,  but  two  sets  of  masters;  for  the  division  of  labor  had 
been  already  introduced  in  some  degree  into  Mr.  Thayer's  establishment^ 
the  school  being  large  enough  to  allow  of  its  advantageous  employment. 
Here  certain  duties  were  strictly  required  of  us,  and  I  feel  that  I  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Thayer's  instruction,  especially  in  the  branches  of  hand- 
writing and  elocutioi»,  in  the  teaching  of  both  of  which  he  was  eminently 
accomplished  and  successful.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Thayer  was  one  of  those  natural  teachers  who,  though  bred  to  business, 
fell  into  his  right  niche  as  principal  of  a  large  school;  nor  of  his  urbanity 
and  conscientiousness  in  discharge  of  duty.  What  we  undertook  to  do 
in  his  school  was  strictly  required  of  us  before  our  dismissal,  so  that  it 
often  made  rather  sharp  work  for  us  to  reach  our  homes,  dine,  and  be 
back  in  season  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Latin  School,  especially 
in  the  half-year  that  it  began  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  I  presume, 
under  these  circumstances,  dinner  was  often  cut  short  or  bolted  in  a 
most  unhygienic  manner.  But  nobody  noticed  such  things  in  that  day. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  fate,  and  the  days  of  cosseting  boys 
had  hardly  begun.  They  were  considered  a  tough  sort  of  animal,  capa- 
ble of  much  endurance.  At  any  rate,  I  bore  it  contentedly  and  happily 
till  the  close  of  my  Latin  School  course  in  1829.  My  relations  with 
my  teachers  in  this  school  were  all  pleasant,  and,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Thayer,  I  well  remember  Mr.  William  Russell,  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Jencks, 
and  Mr.  Clement  Durgin,  as  excellent  teachers  and  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen. 

During  the  last  year  of  my  attendance  Mr.  Thayer's  ambition  to 
realize  his  ideas  of  a  perfect  school  led  him  to  embark  in  what  was 
considered  the  hazardous  experiment  of  erecting  a  fine  building  in  per^ 
haps  the  best  locality  in  the  city,  being  a  part  of  the  lot  of  the  First 
Church  in  Chauncy  Place,  Though  not  having  large  resources,  his 
character  and  habits  had  so  favorably  impressed  men  of  business  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  building  what  was  oon- 
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sidered  for  n^any  years  a  model  schoolhooae,  designed  es^cially  to 
carry  out  his  idea  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  furnished  with  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  had  been  unknown  in  schoolhouses 
up  to  that  time.  That  his  ideas  were  good  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  school  was  at  once,  and  has  ever  since 
been,  a  success,  never  going  under  in  oomiuercial  or  financial  panics, 
or  long  seasons  of  depression,  and,  after  various  migrations  and  one 
desti'uction  by  fire,  is  still  flourishing,  in  a  better  home  and  with  larger 
numbers  than  ever,  in  the  most  elegant  quarter  of  the  city.  There  was 
evidently  much  vitality  in  the  seed  planted  by  Mr.  Thayer  fifty-five 
years  ago,  and  which  has  been  watered  and  tended  so  carefully  by  his 
successors. 

This  seems  to  finish  my  account  of  my  schools;  but  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention,  that  when  I  finished  my  course  at  the  Latin  School, 
in  August,  1829,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Thayer  to  enter  his  employ* 
ment  as  an  apprentice  or  pupil- teacher  in  his  new  establishment,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  work  for  various  grades  of  experience  and  ability. 
The  door  not  being  open  for  me  at  that  time  to  enter  college,  I  gladly 
accepted  his  offer,  and  commenced  my  life  labors  in  connection  with 
Chauncy-Hall  School,  where  I  went  through  all  the  grades  of  service, 
and  labored,  I  hope  with  some  effect,  till  my  retiracy,  in  1879,  in  good 
health,  and  with  a  pleasant  retrospect  of  my  long  term  of  school- 
keeping. 

It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  recall  some  of  the  scenes  and 

experiences  connected  with  the  schools  of  my  boyhood.     As  they  are 

all  pleasant,  it  has  enabled  me,  not  renovare  ddorem  of  early  years,  as 

is  often  the  case  in  such  reminiscences,  but  to  renew  and  deepen  the 

happiness  which  pervaded  those  days,  and  the  feelings  of  gratitude 

which  I  owe  to  my  schools  and  teachers.    I  feel  that  both  were  good, 

and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  pay  this  slight  tribute 

to  their  memory. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

J*.  CUSHXMO. 
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Notices  of  Masters  and  SubmasterSj  1824-29.^ 

Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  ffraduated  H.  U.  1814,  A.  M.  1816,  was  bom 
in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  June  15,  1787,  and  died  in  Boston,  October  24, 1859.  His 
father  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  a  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati  The  family  removed  to  Newburyport  early  in  the 
present  century.  He  studied  in  the  scliools  there,  and  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1810,  and  before  graduation  was  appointed  bv  the  recommendation 
of  President  Eirkland  to  fill  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  Mastership  of  the  LatUi 
School,  giving  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  continued  there  and  allowed  his 
degree.  Under  his  mastership  the  school  rapidly  advanced  in  reputation  and 
numbers,  till,  from  occupying  only  the  third  story  of  the  old  schoolhouse  in 
School  Street,  it  grew  to  fill  the  whole  building.  Mr.  Gould's  personal  influ- 
ence in  producing  among  his  numerous  pupils  a  high  standard  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence,  was  marked  and  powerful.  His  kind  and  uniformly 
just  government  gained  the  reverence  and  love  of  all  who  came  under  his 
aiscipline.  Whilst  connected  with  the  Latin  School  he  published  editions  of 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  revised  and  annotated  by  himself;  also  of  Ovid, 
Virgil,  and  I^orace,  with  copious  and  valuable  notes  of  his  own.  These  were 
the  standard  editions  for  many  years. 

After  leaving  the  Latin  School,  he  became  an  honored  and  successful  mer- 
chant in  the  East  India  trade.  He  married,  Dec.  2,  1823,  Lucretia  Dana 
Goddard,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Groddard,  Esq.,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  became  the  father  of  four  children. 

[An  account  of  the  Latin  School  under  his  administration,  drawn  up  by 
himself,  will  be  found  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  81.] 

Frbdbric  Pebcival  Leybrbtt,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Comfort  Marshall 
Leverett,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1803.  His  father,  who  had  been  a 
merchant  in  that  city,  having  removed  to  Boston,  he  was  educated  at  tlie 
Latin  School,  and  at  twelve  was  ready  for  college,  entering  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  After  graduating,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  but 
the  support  of  his  father's  family  early  devolving  upon  him,  he  gave  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  Sub-M^ter  of  the  Latin  School  in 
1824,  and  Head-Master  in  18&.  He  was  a  remarkable  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematical  scholar.  Besides  the  Latin  Lexicon  whicli  he  edited,  which  is  a 
monument  of  his  industry  and  learning,  he  edited  and  published  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Cfesar  and  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  excellent  notes.  In 
managing  the  school  he  showed  great  skill.  The  boys  respected  and  loved 
him,  though  his  disposition  was  not  a  cheerful  one,  and  became,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  somewhat  gloomy.  After  resigning  his  position  in  1831, 
he  established  a  school  for  boys  in  Boston,  and  was  very  successfuL  He  was 
reappointed  to  the  Head-Mastership  (with  increased  salary)  in  1836,  but  died 
the  same  year  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  married  Matilda 
Gorham,  a  lady  bom  in  the  West  Indies.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
review  of  his  Lexicon :  — 

"Mr.  Leverett  gained  an  enviable  reputation,  and  deserved  it  His  Latin 
Lexicon,  of  all  his  works,  merits  a  place  among  the  first  class-books  of  the 
kind  wherever  produced.  His  last  four  years  were  identified  with  this  labor, 
and  the  closing  sheet  went  to  press  on  the  very  morning  of  his  decease.  The 
established  character  which  this  work  has  attained  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  the  highest  schools  and  colleges,  is,  among  the  rest,  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  merit ;  but  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  it  has  done  sometlunff  for  Ameri- 
can scientific  and  literary  reputation  abroad.  ....  We  have  a  just  right  to 
feel  proud  that  a  work  so  learned,  so  correct,  so  einborate,  is  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can ability,  industry  and  enterprise.  Wherever  the  Latin  Unguage  is  studied 
and  the  English  spoken,  this  work  will  be  received  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments  Thus  much  of  eulogy  on  a  book,  and  a  just  one  on  a  man ;  one 

which  we  fear  there  will  not  be  fluent  occasion  to  repeat  in  other  cases ;  for 
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the  age  is  not  of  a  character  to  produce  in  this  department,  what  Leyerett's 
Lexicon  has  been  trul^  called,  — a  monument  of  patient  toil." 

The  North  American  Review  says : — "  We  cannot  close  this  article  without 
paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Leyerett.  By  his 
lamented  death,  his  friends  and  the  public  have  sustained  no  common 
calamity.  His  eminent  abilities  as  a  teacher,  and  his  attainments  in  classical 
scholarship  were  well  known  in  this  community.  His  learning  was  profound 
and  accurate,  his  taste  correct  and  severe.  He  was  indefatigable  in  labor, 
zealous  in  acquiring  and  skilful  in  communicating  knowledge,  and  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  enforcing  discipline.  Whilst  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  School 
in  Boston,  he  more  than  sustained  the  already  high  reputation  of  that  noble 
institution,  and  when,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  withdrew  from  that 
honorable  station,  he  was  followed  by  public  confidence  and  favor.  To  the 
exhausting  labor  of  instruction  he  added  the  gigantic  task  of  preparing  his 
Dictionary ;  a  task  which  he  had  just  completed  when,  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  vigor  of  his  powers,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Mr.  Leverett's  high  intellectual  endowments  and  uncommon  purity  of  moral 
character  were  graced  by  the  charms  of  singularly  modest  and  unassuming 
manners,  which  had  won  for  him  the  cordial  attachment  of  a  large  circle 
of  literary  friends.  Hi^  private  virtues  they  alone  can  truly  estimate; 
but  of  his  learning  and  capacity  for  labor  'bxboit  hokumentum  aebs 

FERB^NinS.'" 

Charles  Knjlpf  Dtllawat,  graduated  H.  U.  1825,  A.  M.  1820,  was  bom 
in  Roxbury,  Oct.  19,  1804,  and.  after  filling  the  positions  of  Usher  and  Sub- 
Master,  was  appointed  Head-Master  in  1^1.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
consequence  of  ill-health  in  18«36.  He  subsequently  taught  a  private  school 
for  boys  in  Boston,  and  for  young  hidies  in  Roxbury.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  many  literary,  scientific,  and  charitable  societies,  and  has  published 
the  following  books :  twelve  volumes  of  Latin  classics,  with  notes,  viz.  eight 
of  Cicero,  and  one  each  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Quintilian,  and  Tacitus ;  also 
the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus ;  Roman  Antiquities  and  Mythology ;  History 
of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School;  and  biographical  sketches  of  many  noted 
men.  He  assisted  John  Pickering,  LL.  D.  in  preparing  his  Greek  Lexicon, 
and  J.  £.  Worcester,  LL.  D.  in  his  English  Dictionary.  He  has  contributed 
frequently  to  periodical  literature,  besides  being  often  called  upon  to  teach 
our  language  to  foreigners,  among  wliom  he  has  had  many  Japanese  pupils. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  President  of  the  Latin  School  Association.  He 
married  Martha  Ruggles  Porter,  daughter  of  Rev.  Huntington  Porter  of 
Roxbury,  and  has  had  five  children. 

Epbs  Sargent  Dixwell,  graduated  H.  U.  1827,  A.  M.  1829,  second  son  of 
Dr.  John  Dixwell,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  27, 1807.  He  was  Usher  in  the  English 
High  School  from  1827  until  October,  1828 ;  then  Sub-Master  in  the  Public 
Latin  School  until  the  summer  of  1830.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833, 
and  invited  in  November,  1836,  to  become  Head-Master  of  the  Latin  School, 
and  was  inducted  into  office,  Dec.  6, 1886.  He  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1842. 
In  1851,  the  City  Council  having  voted  that  all  their  employes  must  reside 
within  the  city  limits,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  established  a  private 
Latin  school,  to  fit  boys  for  college.  This  school  was  highly  successful,  and 
was  maintained  for  twenty-one  years,  until  1872.  His  admmistration  of  the 
Public  Latin  School  was  highly  successful.  The  Latin  School  Association 
was  suggested  and  begun  by  nim,  and  the  funds  for  beginning  its  library  and 
cabinet  were  collected  by  his  influence.  In  1844,  while  he  was  Master,  the 
schoolhouse  in  Bedford  Street  was  first  occupied.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  other  learned  bodies.  He 
married,  June  4,  1889,  Mary  L  Bowditch,  and  has  six  children. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH,   1B28  TO   1888. 

Chafnct-Hall  School  was  foanded  in  1828,  by  the  late  Gideon  F. 
Thayer,  whose  life  is  given  in  a  fonner  volume  (iv.  61'^21)  of  this  Journal. 
His  previous  experience  in  the  public  service  and  in  a  large  private  scliool  of 
his  own,  had  convinced  him  that  what  was  needed  to  give  the  best  possible 
education  was  a  wise  application  of  the  principles  of  the  division  of  labor, 
and  the  departmental  system,  under  circumstances  where  they  could  be  fully 
and  properly  applied.  To  do  this,  a  building  was  needed  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, in  which  also  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  various  other  im))rove- 
i&ents  and  refinements  which  seemed  desirable  in  order  to  place  school  life  on 
tf  level  with  the  family  life  of  the  period.  A  site  was  obtained  in  Chauncy 
Place,  in  the  midst  of  elegant  residences  and  blooming  gardens,  enjoying 
almost  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  having  light  and  air  on  all  sides.  A 
spacious  and  handsome  brick  building  was  erected,  standing  upon  stone 
pillars,  thus  giving  a  large  sheltered  area  for  a  play-ground.  Above  this  were 
recitation  rooms,  and  a  large  room  for  a  Preparatory  Department  for  small 
children,  with  a  separate  entrance ;  and  on  the  third  story  a  spacious,  lofly, 
and  handsome  hall,  and  a  private  office.  In  this  }^a\\  were  seats  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pupils,  comfortable  chairs  being  used  for  that  purpose  for 
the  first  time  in  school  furnishing.  The  school  was  also  heated  by  a  furnace, 
and  in  addition  to  some  rudimentary  s^'stcm  of  ventilation,  the  windows 
were  arranged  to  drop  frpm  tlie  top,  —  both  novelties  at  that  time,  —  and 
it  had  various  other  appliances  for  health  and  comfort,  marking  the  begin uiug 
of  the  era  of  school  hygiene. 

In  this  hall  the  Principal  presided  over  the  assembled  pupils,  led  the 
devotional  exercises,  and  often  made  short  addresses  on  such  moral  and  otiier 
subjects  as  the  daily  life  of  the  School  presented,  thus  solving  in  a  practical 
way  the  much  discussed  question  of  moral  instruction.  Some  general  exercises 
were  also  attended  to  in  this  hall,  such  as  writing,  declamation,  spelling  by 
dictation  from  the  class  reading-books  (a  mode  of  performing  the  exercise  first 
introduced,  it  is  believed,  in  this  school),  and,  in  due  time,  music. 

The  Upper  Department  was  divided  into  six  classes  for  the  English  and 
Mathematical  studies,  with  subdivisions  for  the  languages.  While  part  of 
these  classes  filed  into  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  different  departments,  the 
rest  remained  in  their  seats,  attending  to  their  lessons,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fixed  period  (usually  three-quartere  of  an  hour),  a  change  of  classes  was* 
effected.  Thus  the  whole  school  passed  daily,  or  frequently,  before  teachers 
devoting  themselves  to  special  brandies  of  instraction,  — a  system  previously 
practised  only  in  colleges,  but  equally  practicable  and  advantageous  where 
schools  of  sufficient  size  can  be  formed  to  apply  and  support  it.  The  school 
was  entirely  filled  from  the  beginning.  In  1880,  Mr.  Clement  Durgin,  who 
conducted  the  English  Department,  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Thayer  in  the 
n)anagement  of  the  School.  Mr.  Durgin  had  eminent  gifts  for  teaching.  He 
was  fond  of  Natural  History,  and  had  introduced  the  study  of  ,it,  illustrated 
by  a  solar  microscope  belonging  to  the  school,  with  great  success.  He  bid 
fair  to  become  eminent  as  a  teacher ;  but  unfortunately  his  life  was  cut  shore 
by  consumption,  in  1838,  at  about  the  age  of  thirty. 

Mr.  William  Russell,  so  well  known  as  an  instructor  of  elocution,  and  for 
general  scholarship  and  accomplishments,  was  emi^oyed  at  Chauncy  Hall 
from  the  beginning,  in  1828,  until  ill  health  caused  his  temporary  retirement 
He  was  re-engaged  in  1840,  and  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  school  for  several 
years,  doing  very  excellent  work  in  elocution,  rhetoric,  and  the  systematic 
teaching  of  English  literature  and  composition.  His  instruction  and  courteous 
bearing  are  remembered  with  p;ratitude  by  many  of  his  pupils  still  living. 

The  study  of  Drawing  was  introduced  in  18^50,  and  has  always  been  con- 
tinued in  the  School.  The  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Graeter,  a  German  gentle- 
man of  great  ability.  Under  his  direction,  an  elaborate  set  of  wooden  models 
of  architectural  and  geometrical  figures  was  constructed,  of  which  the  pupils 
made  drawings ;  they  also  took  excursions  into  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  to 
draw  from  nature,  under  the  direction  of  their  instructor.  In  subsequent 
years  Mr.  D.  C.  Johnston  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Nutting,  artists  of  repute,  had  the 
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direction  of  this  study  at  Chauncy  Hall,  the  instruction  being  given  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

In  1833,  Vocal  Music  was  introduced  as  an  experiment,  by  Lowell  Mason ; 
and  the  experiment  bein^  successful,  the  instructtion  has  been  regularly  given 
up  to  the  present  lime,  the  branch  being  gradually  introduced  into  the  public 
and  other  schools  of  the  city  and  country. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Thomas  Gushing,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  had  conducted  the 
Classical  Department  since  1834,  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Thayer  in  the  general  management  of  the  school,  and  continued  to  have  the 
sole  charge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  in  preparation  for  college,  with 
yarious  additional  duties,  up  to  18(54,  when  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Gushing  became 
his  assistant  in  that  work.  Classes  have  been  sent  to  college  annually  since 
1834  to  the  present  time,  with  good  average  success,  numbering  in  all  about 
two  hundred  individuals. 

At  the  close  of  1855,  Mr.  Thayer  retired  from  his  position  of  Senior  Prin- 
cipal, and  Mr.  Gushing  assumed  the  duties  of  sole  Principal,  in  connection 
with  all  the  instruction  of  the  Classical  Department. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Wm^  H.  Ladd  became  Associate  Principal  with  Mr.  Gushing 
in  the  management  of  the  school,  having  taken  charge  of  the  Elocutionary, 
Rhetorical,  and  Belles  Lettres  Department  at  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
at  the  close  of  1855.  Mr.  lAdd  had  previously  been  Principal  of  the  Shepard 
School  in  Cambridge. 

In  April,  1861,  military  drill  was  established,  Chauncy-Hall  School  being 
the  first  to  adopt  it  Company  drill  was  first  introduced  and  taught  by  the 
Senior  Principal,  and  subsequently  battalion  drill  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Gushing  and 
Gen.  Hobart  Moore.  Two  stands  of  arms  have  been  provided  by  the  school, 
and  a  third  given  by  friends.  The  drill  has  been  maintained  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  present  time,  Mr.  E.  DeMerritte  having  now  the  charge  of  it. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Gushing  became  a  partner  in  the  business  of  the 
school,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  classical  instruction  and  military  drill. 

In  1868,  girls  were  first  admitted  t6  the  Preparatory  School,  and  in  1861,  by 

£  articular  request,  two  were  received  in  the  Upper  Department.  The  number 
as  gradually  increased,  till  at  the  present  there  are  eighty  in  attendance. 
I'hey  have  participated  in  all  the  studies  of  the  school,  and  several  have  been 
prepared  for  college. 

In  1865,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Ladd  became  a  teacher,  being  the  first  lady  to 
occupy  such  a  position  in  the  Upper  Department.  She  did  excellent  work  till 
1876,  when  she  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  loved  and  respected  by  all. 

In  1868,  Chauncy  Street^- no  longer  Chauncy  Phice  —  became  a  great 
thoroughfare  and  centre  of  business,  and  the  school  was  obliged  to  migrate 
to  Essex  Street,  occupying  four  stories  of  a  building  erected  specially  for  it, 
with  many  new  comforts  and  conveniences ;  but  in  1873  it  was  suddenly 
driven  hence  by  a  fire  which  utterly  destroyed  the  building  and  all  its  con- 
tents. This  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  May  vacation  of  one  week,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  arrangements  had  been  made  by  which  the  school  was 
received  into  John  A.  Andrew  Hall,  also  In  Essex  Street,  and  everything 
necessary  to  carry  it  on  had  been  provided.  There  was  no  diminution  of 
numbers,  interest,  or  discipline.  This  location  was,  of  course,  provisional, 
and  after  much  search  and  comparison  of  advantages,  the  present  building  was 
erected  on  Copley  Square,  259-265  Boylston  Street,  by  a  stock  company  con- 
sisting largely  of  former  pupils,  or  friends  of  those  in  school  at  the  time. 
The  site  has  been  improving  yearly,  till  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  — 
perhaps  the  very  best,  —  in  the  midst  of  elegant  and  costly  buildings,  while 
tl\e  building  is  much  larger  and  more  commodious  than  its  predecessors, 
accommodating  more  than  double  the  original  number.  In  September,  1874, 
the  school  took  possession.  In  same  year  a  Kindergarten,  was  established, 
which  is  now  (1888)  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock. 

In  1878,  Mr.  H.  B.  Gushing  retired  from  his  position  as  a  partner ;  and  in 
1879  Mr.  Thomas  Gushing  also  retired,  having  been  connected  with  the 
school  in  different  capacities  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Ladd  remained  sole  Principal  and  proprietor,  till  in  1882  Miss  Mary  H. 
Ladd  became  Associate  Principal  with  her  father,  having  taught  in  the  Clas- 
sical Department  since  1880.  The  number  of  scholars  in  all  departments, 
according  to  the  Catalogue  of  1883,  is  420. 
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New  Building  fob  Habtfobd  Pxtblio  High  School — 1882-83. 

The  Hartford  High  School  Building  was  destroyed  by  fire  January 
24)  1882,  and  a  town  meeting  was  immediately  called,  at  which 
James  G-.  Batterson,  James  L.  Howard,  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Parker, 
Rev.  George  L.  Walker,  and  Edward  S.  White  were  appointed  a 
Building  Committee,  and  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made 
to  pay  for  erecting  a  new  building — $30,000  -f  20,000  additional 
were  afterwards  appropriated  for  the  furnishing  of  the  school, 
making  the  actual  cost  of  the  new  structure  and  its  equipment, 
after  deducting  $60,000  paid  the  town  for  insurance,  $190,000. 

Following  the  public  opinion  most  emphatically  expressed,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  town  meeting,  Mr.  Q«orge  Keller,  an  accom- 
plished architect  of  Hartford,  prepared  plans  with  a  view  to  a  fire- 
proof btlilding,  of  but  two  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  attic. 
To  secure  school-room  enough,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  the  building,  as  the  burnt  structure  was  of  three  stories.  Mr. 
Keller  laid  out  his  work  on  an  area  of  22,000  square  feet,  and 
on  looking  at  his  plans  it  is  found  that  he  has  occupied  no  more 
space  than  was  necessary.  The  corridors  are  twelve  feet  wide, 
there  are  five  exits,  and  a  spacious  hall  1 00  by  64  feet  in  width. 
He  has  arranged  the  stairways  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  as 
well  as  the  reception,  cloak,  and  recitation  rooms,  and  the  scientific 
apartments.  Convenience,  readiness  of  access,  light,  ventilation, 
durability,  and  safety  from  fire  or  panic,  have  all  been  considered 
by  the  committee,  and  admirably  accomplished  by  Mr.  Keller. 
There  are  fifteen  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  thirteen  on  the 
second,  with  a  room  for  draughting  purposes  in  the  attic,  where 
five  or  six  more  rooms  may  be  utilized  when  found  necessary. 

The  new  high  school  building  measures  on  the  ground  236  feet 
in  length  and  averages  100  feet  in  width,  covering  over  22,000 
square  feet,  which  is  over  double  the  area  of  the  old  buildings  as 
they  stood  before' the  fire.  It  is  planned  for  a  two  story  building, 
having  seven  of  the  class-rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  but  three  on 
the  second  floor,  so  that  practically  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  will 
occupy  the  first  floor  and  but  one-third  the  second  floor.  The  class 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  intended  for  the  members  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes,  which  comprise  the  older  scholars  attend- 
ing the  school.     A  glance  at  the  plans  explains  the  arrangements. 
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The  building  is  designed  in  the  Oothic  style,  is  236  feet  in 
length  with  an  average  width  of  100  feet.  The  walls  are  built  up 
to  the  water-table  of  rock-faced  brown  stone,  and  above  that  of 
brick,  faced  with  Philadelphia  pressed  brick,  with  brown  stone 
caps  and  sills  to  the  windows  and  other  openings.  The  roo& 
are  steep  and  slated.  The  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  in  each 
story,  is  thirteen  feet. 

The  ground  floor  shows  a  central  corridor,  twelve  feet  wide, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south.  At 
the  south  end  are  placed  four  rooms  for  the  fourth  class  scholars; 
two  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  main  corridor.  The  third  class 
occupy  three  rooms  adjoining  each  other  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building,  and  the  reception,  library,  and  senior  recitation  rooms 
occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  east  front.  The  wardrobes  for 
each  class  are  arranged  conveniently  near  each  group  of  rooms, 
and  the  water-closets  are  planned  entirely  outside  the  occupied  part 
of  the  building.  Separate  closets  are  provided  level  with  each 
floor,  so  that  the  scholars  are  not  obliged  to  descend  or  mount 
stairs  to  reach  them.  The  boiler  room  is  under  ground,  outside 
of  the  building. 

There  are  five  exits  from  the  building,  two  on  the  east,  and  one 
each  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides;  and  three  ample  stone 
staircases  lead  by  easy  ascent  to  the  second  story.  All  the  stair- 
cases are  placed  in  the  most  convenient  positions,  yet  so  situated 
that  the  exercises  in  the  different  class-rooms  are  not  disturbed  by 
the  noise  of  the  scholars  passing  up  and  down  the  stairs.  The 
clock  tower,  occupying  the  same  position  at  the  northeast  angle  as 
in  the  old  building,  contains  one  staircase. 

On  the  second  floor,  immediately  over  the  four  rooms  of  the 
fourth  class,  at  the  south  end  of  the  building,  is  placed  the  large 
assembly  hall,  64  by  100  feet.  It  is  reached  by  two  staircases, 
placed  a  few  feet  on  each  side  of  the  large  doors  to  the  halL  Two 
junior  class-rooms  and  the  laboratory  occupy  the  west  side  of  the 
second  floor,  immediately  over  the  third  class-rooms  below;  and 
the  senior  class-room  and  recitation  rooms  are  placed  on  the  east 
side  over  the  libvary  and  reception  room  of  the  first  floor.  The 
wardrobes^  water-closets,  etc.,  occupy  corresponding  positions  to 
those  on  the  first  floor. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  to  arrange  the  senior  wardrobe,  so 
that  its  walls  could  be  carried  up  and  serve  to  support  an  observa^ 
tory,  instead  of  placing  the  observatory  in  the  clock  tower  as  was 
its  position  in  the  old  building. 
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THX  WABMINO  AND    TKNTILATION. 


The  amngements  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  High  School 
Building  are  similar  to  those  planned  by  Charles  6.  Richards,  civil 
engineer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  applied  by  Mr.  Keller  to  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown.  The  steam  is  supplied 
by  boilers  placed  outside  the  building ;  the  sewerage  gases  can  in 
no  way  find  access  to  the  ventilating  flues,  and  the  water  closets 
are  ventilated  by  an  independent  system. 

The  building  is  two  stories  high,  with  an  attic  and  basement.  On 
the  first  floor  there  are  seven  class-rooms,  and  on  the  second  floor 
there  are  four  class-rooms  and  a  large  assembly  hall.  Each  class- 
room contains  between  fifty  and  sixty  scholars,  and  it  is  designed 
to  ventilate  each  room  with  a  supply  of  fresh  air  amounting  to 
30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  scholar. 

To  accomplish  this  the  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  air 
is  to  admit  the  fresh  air  after  it  has  been  adequately  heated  at  an 
opening  placed  at  the  back  or  inner  wall  of  each  room,  remote 
from  the  windows  and  cool  outside  walls,  the  effective  cooling 
average  surface  of  which — windows  and  walls — ^being  as  near 
eqtudistant  from  the  point  of  admission  of  warm  air  as  the  form 
of  the  room  will  permit.  This  opening  for  the  admission  of  warm 
air  is  placed  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor,  so  that  the  incoming 
current  is  not  thrown  upon  any  person  standing  near  the  opening. 
The  direction  of  inflow  will  be  made  toward  the  windows,  at  the 
same  time  rising  toward  the  ceiling.  The  warm  air  receives  guid- 
ance from  the  outlet  of  the  flue,  and  is  also  induced  by  the  action  of 
the  windows  and  outside  walls  in  demanding  a  greater  or  less  supply 
of  air  for  the  downward  currents  against  or  near  them. 

The  provision  for  the  extraction  of  air  is  to  withdraw  the 
cooler  and  partially  vitiated  air  from  the  surface  of  the  floor  through 
openings  to  flues  placed  as  near  the  inner  walls  of  the  rooms  as 
practicable.  The  cold  sheet  of  air  traversing  the  panes  of  glass 
is  intercepted  before  it  falls  or  follows  the  wall  to  the  floor  by  a 
broad  and  level  window  seat  which  throws  the  air  inward  to  min- 
gle with  the  warmer  air  of  the  room.  Supplementary  steam  pipes 
are  run  under  the  windows  the  whole  width  of  the  room,  to  coun- 
teract the  cooling  effect  of  the  glass. 
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Each  room  by  itself  and  of  itself,  together  with  its  inlet  and 

outlet  flues,  is  considered  as  one  shaft  or 
chimney.  Such  a  shaft,  starting  as  a  flue  at 
A,  as  shown  in  Diagram  I,  from  an  air 
chamber  B,  at  the  ground  level,  and  haying 
a  small  or  limited  sectional  area,  rises  some 
height  to  an  enlargement  C,  the  room  itself 
the  sectional  area  of  the  room  being  so  out 
of  proportion  to  that  of  the  flue  that  the 
velocity  of  flow  through  it  or  the  eddies 
occasioned  by  the  flow  may  be  imperceptible; 
and  thence  again  to  another  flue  D  of  limited 
section  rising  to  and  above  the  roof. 

In  order  to  make  this  '*  chimney  "  to  draw, 
heat  is  supplied  by  radiators  at  the  bottom, 
and  during  mild  weather  is  further  assisted 
by  heat  supplied  to  the  outgoing  flue  above 
the  room,  either  by  gas  jets  or  coils  of  steam 
pipe,  as  may  be  most  suitable. 

THB  APPLICATION. 

The  High  School  is  236  feet  long,  running 
north  and  south,  and  averages  100  feet  in 
width.  It  is  divided  almost  in  the  middle 
by  a  twelve-foot  wide  corridor  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  from  north  to  south.  The  different  class-rooms,  library, 
recitation-rooms,  etc.,  open  into  this  corridor  on  the  right  and  left, 
80  that  the  side  walls  of  the  corridors  are  also  the  inner  walls  to 
all  the  rooms.  This  arrangement  admits  of  the  introduction  of 
the  warm  air  to  the  different  rooms  of  the  building,  at  the  end 
of  the  room  farthest  from  the  windows,  by  devoting  the  corridor 
in  the  basement  for  its  whole  length  to  an  enclosed  fresh-air 
duct,  communicating  by  independent  hot-air  flues  with  each  room. 
The  fresh  air  is  taken  in  at  both  ends,  as  shown  on  basement  plan. 
(  Plate  I.)  The  fresh  air  passes  through  primary  radiators  placed  at 
the  ends  of  corridor,  which  temper  the  arr  before  it  comes  in  cod  tact 
with  the  radiators  placed  at  the  mouth  of  each  hot-air  flue  in  the 
basement.  Each  of  these  hot-air  flues  is  provided  with  an  inde- 
pendent radiator  through  which  the  fresh  air  in  the  corridor  passes 
and  is  warmed  before  it  enters  the  flue  to  supply  fresh  warm  air 
to  the  room  above. 


Diagram  1. 
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The  temperature  of  tlie  air  admitted  to  the  rooms  above  is  reg- 
ulated without  reducing  the  quantity  of  freeh-air  supply,  in  the 
following  manner: 


In  an  ordinary  school  room  when  the  air  becomes  too  warm  the 
teacher  cauaea  the  registers  to  be  closed,  which  shuts  oS  the  heat 
and  of  courBB  the  ventilation  at  the  same  time.  In  the  ar- 
rangement shown  ou  Diagram  2,  there  is  only  a  grating  at  A. 
The  damper  B  is  controlled  from  the  school-room,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  when  it  is  open  it  admits  the  warm  air  to  the  flue, 
and  when  shut  it  admits  cool  air  from  the  corridor  through  an 
opening  into  fine  placed  below  radiators  at  C,  and  vice-verea. 

The  damper  can  also  be  placed  at  any  intermediate  position  bo 
that  the  temperature  of  the  admitted  air  at  A  can  be  regulated 
toanyd^ree  from  140°  to  70°,  and  adjusted  to  that  which  is 
aeceaeary  to  keep  the  room  at  68°,  or,   as  some   prefer,   70°. 
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Each  Bcholar  is  supplied  with  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minuta,  and 
the  proviaion  for  supplying  freih  ait  and  withdrawing  viti- 
ated air  ch&Qges  the  atmosphere  every  II  minutes  in  ordi- 
nary weather.  Each  claas-room  ia  si^iplied  with  fresh  air  as 
above  described  through  four  8"xl2"  hot-air  flues  entering 
the  clasB-rooms  about  seven  feet  above  Soor.  Each  class-room 
ia  also  provided  with  «x  ventilation  flues  8"xl2"  (Plate  V.) 
placed  in  the  cross  walla,  and  as  near  the  inner  wall  of  the 
room  aa  practicable.  The  openings  ta  four  of  these  ventilation  flues 
are  placed  at  the  level  of  the  floor  and  are  constantly  open,  aud 
the  openings  to  the  remaining  two  flues  are  placed  just  below  the 
level  of  the  ceiling,  and  are  closed,  except  when  the  air  in  the 
room  becomes  overheated,  when  these  registers  are  opened,  allow- 
ing the  overheeted  air  to  escape.  As  indicated  on  the  ground  plana, 
a  continuous  hne  of  steam-pipe  is  run  along  the  partitions  in 
cloak  rooms,  close  to  the  floor,  so'  as  to  dry  the  clothing  in  wet 
weather.  Ample  ventilation  flues  are  provided  in  each  cloak 
room,  and  the  doors  are  provided  with  open  transoms  above  and 
are  three  inches  from  the  floor  at  the  bottom,  thus  admitting  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

The  main  corridors  on  first  and  see-  psgij 

ond  floors,  and  the  large  assembly  hall  on  =J^D^ 

the  second  floor  are  provided  with  direct  ^^^»g§ 

radiators  in  addition  to  the  warm  air  B3^^^^^^^ 

supplied  to  them  by  the  indirect  radia-  >.  WmKtCB^B. 
tors  in  the  basement.  There  are  eight  ^s,^""  V^^T^S"" 
of  these  direct  radiators  in  the  assembly    _-_.  .  3'" 

hall,  and  they  are  placed  under  the  win- 
dow stools  of  the  east,  west,  and  south  nrs  ■  en 
outside  walls.  Each  direct  radiator  is  supplied  with  fresh  air 
through  what  is  known  in  Boston  as  the  "  Eureka  Ventilator," 
bnUt  in  the  outside  wall  immediately  behind  each  radiator.  These 
ventilators  are  provided  with  dampers  so  as  to  control  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  outside  air,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 

In  addition  to  the  ventilation  flues  elsewhere  described,  the 
assembly  hall,  which  will  accommodate  over  I,100per9ons,  is  to 
be  provided  with  three  of  "Boyle's  Patent  Air  Pump  Venti- 
lators "  for  the  extraction  of  overheated  and  vitiated  air.  These 
are  automatic  ventilators  placed  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and 
communicating  through  galvanized  iron  ducts  with  a  large  ven- 
tilating register  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the  assembly  hall. 
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WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liverpool  Dec.  29, 
1809,  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1829,  taking  a  double  class  in  1831.  After  traveling  on 
the  continent,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1832,  and  was  in 
1834  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1835  under  Sec- 
retary for  Colonial  Affairs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  same  year 
he  retired  from  office  with  his  leader,  and  returned  with  him  in 
1841  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the 
Mint.  In  this  capacity  he  gave  the  explanation  required  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  renved  tariflF  in 
1842.  In  1843  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  1846,  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies. In  the  following  year  he  resigned,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  House  for  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1852  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1855  he  was  in 
Parliament  but  out  of  office,  until  1859,  when  he  resumed  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners, 
He  was  rejected  as  member  from  Oxford  in  1865,  but  was  immedi- 
ately returned  for  South  Lancashire,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  became  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Russell's  administration.  In  1866 
he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  1868,  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful. As  Premier  after  1868  he  signalized  -his  ministry  by  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church,  and  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
Homer.  He  maintains  the  classical  side  of  the  question  of  a  mod- 
ern curriculum  for  secondary  and  superior  schools. 

Classicai  Training^  the  Basis  of  a  Liberal  Education. 

The  relation  of  pure  science,  natural  science,  modern  languages,  modern  his- 
tory, and  the  rest,  to  the  old  classical  training,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple, and  that  these  competing  branches  of  instruction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
simply  as  importunate  creditors  that  take  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to-day  be- 
cause they  hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  a 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I  would  refuse ; 
1  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their  true  position  is  ancillary; 
and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and  restrained  without  scruple  as  much 
as  a  regard  to  the  paramount  matter  of  education  may  dictate.  But  why,  after 
all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount?    Is  it  because  we  find  it  established? 
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because  it  improves  memory,  or  taste,  or  gives  precision,  or  develops  the  facuUj 
of  speech  ?  All  these  are  but  partial  and  fragmentary  statemenis,  so  many 
narrow  glimpses  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  truth.  That  truth  I  take  to  be, 
that  the  modem  European  civilization  from  the  middle  age  downwards  is  the 
compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  Greek  (and  in  a  aecondaiy  degree  the  Roman)  discipline  for  his  mind  and 
intellect.  St.  Paul  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  is  in  his  own  person  a 
symbol  of  this  great  wedding.  The  place,  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
in  Christian  education  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  The  materials 
of  what  we  call  classical  training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say 
were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  that  it  might  become,  not 
a  mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the  complement  of  Christianity  in 
its  application  to  the  culture  of  the  human  being,  as  a  being  formed  both  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

If  thi^  principle  be  true,  it  is  broad,  and  high,  and  clear  enough ;  and  it  sui>> 
plies  a  key  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  relation  between  the  classical 
training  of  our  youth,  and  all  other  branches  of  their  secular  education.  It 
must  of  course  be  kept  within  its  proper  place,  and  duly  limited  as  to  things 
and  persons.  It  can  only  apply  in  full  to  that  small  proportion  of  the  youth 
of  any  country  who  are  to  become  in  the  fullest  sense  educated.  It  involves 
no  extravagant  or  inconvenient  assumptions  concerning  those  who  are  to  be 
educated  for  trades  and  professions,  in  which  the  necessities  of  specific  training 
must  more  or  less  limit  general  culture.  It  leaves  open  every  question  turning 
npon  individual  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes ;  and  by  no  means  requires  that  boys 
without  a  capacity  for  imbibing  any  of  the  spirit  of  classical  culture  are  still  to 
be  mechanically  plied  with  the  instruments  of  it  after  their  unfitness  in  the  par- 
ticular subject  matter  has  become  manifest  But  it  lays  down  the  rule  of  edu- 
cation for  those  who  have  no  mtemal  and  no  external  disqualification ;  and 
that  rule  becoming  a  fixed  and  central  point  in  the  system,  becomes  also  the 
point  around  which  all  others  may  be  grouped. 
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Foreign  Education — Hume  Travel    (Essay,  1788.) 

Our  bonor  as  aD  independent  nation  is  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  lit- 
erary institutions,  adequate  to  all  our  own  purpost-'s;  without  sending  our  youth 
abroad,  or  depending  on  other  nations  for  books  and  instructors.  It  is  very 
little  to  the  reputation  of  America  to  have  it  said  abroad,  that  after  the  heroic 
achievement')  of  the  late  war,  these  independent  people  are  obliged  to  send  to 
Europe  for  men  and  books  to  teach  their  children  ABC. 

But  in  another  point  of  view,  a  foreijrn  education  is  directly  opposite  to  our 
political  interests,  and  ouglit  to  be  discountenanced,  if  not  proliibited. 

Kvery  person  of  common  observation  will  grant,  that  most  men  prefer  tl»e 
manners  and  the  government  of  that  country  where  they  were  educated.  Let 
ten  American  youths  be  sent,  each  to  a  different  European  kingdom,  and  live 
there  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty,  and  each  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  country  where  he  has  resided. 

The  period  from  twelve  to  twenty  is  the  most  important  in  life.  '1  he  impres- 
sions made  before  that  period  are  commonly  effaced;  those  that  are  made  during 
that  period  always  remain  for  many  years,  and  generally  through  life. 

Ninet3'-nine  persons  of  a  hundred  who  paj*s  that  period  in  England  or  Fnmce, 
will  prefer  the  people,  their  manners,  their  lawn,  and  their  governmci.t,  to  those 
of  their  native  country.  Such  attachments  are  injurious,  both  to  tlie  iiappiness 
of  the  men,  and  to  the  political  interests  of  tlteir  own  country.  As  to  private 
happiness,  it  is  universally  known  how  much  pain  a  man  suffers  by  a  change 
of  habits  in  living.  The  customs  of  Europe  are  and  ought  to  be  different  from 
ours;  but  when  a  man  has  been  bred  in  one  country,  his  attachments  to  its 
manners  make  them,  in  a  great  measure,  necessary  to  his  happiness.  On  chang- 
ing bis  residence,  he  must  therefore  break  his  former  habits,  which  is  always  a 
painful  sacrifice;  or  the  discordance  between  the  manners  of  his  own  country, 
and  his  habits,  must  give  him  incessant  uneasiness ;  or  he  mut^t  introduce,  into 
a  circle  of  his  friends,  the  manners  in  which  he  was  educated.  These  conse- 
quences may  follow,  and  the  last,  which  is  inevitable,  is  a  public  injury.  The 
refinement  of  manners  in  every  country  should  keep  pace  exactly  with  the  in- 
crease of  its  wealth ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  America  now  feels  is,  an  im> 
provement  of  taste  and  manners  which  its  wealth  can  not  support. 

A  foreign  education  is  the  very  source  of  this  evil ;  it  gives  young  gentlemen 
of  fortune  a  relish  for  manners  and  amusements  which  are  not  suited  to  thia 
country ;  which,  however,  when  introduced  by  this  cUu^s  of  people,  will  always 
become  fashionable. 

But  a  corruption  of  manners  is  not  tiie  sole  objection  to  a  foreign  education : 
An  attachment  to  a/o7'eign  government,  or  rather  a  want  of  attachment  to  our 
own,  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  residence  abroad  during  the  period  of  youth.  It 
is  recorded  of  one  of  the  Greek  cities,  that  in  a  treaty  with  their  conquerors,  it 
was  required  thiit  they  should  give  a  certain  number  of  mate  children  as  hostages 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  engagements.  The  Greeks  absolutely  refused,  on 
the  principle  that  these  children  would  imbibe  the  ideas  and  embrace  the  man- 
ners of  foreigners,  or  lose  their  love  for  their  own  country :  but  they  offered  the 
same  number  of  old  men  without  hesitation.  This  anecdote  is  full  of  good 
flense.  A  man  should  always  form  his  habits  and  attachments  in  the  countiy 
where  he  is  to  reside  for  life.  When  these  habits  are  formed,  young  men  may 
tcaTel  without  danger  of  losing  their  patriotism.    A  boy  who  lives  in  England 
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form  twelve  to  twenty,  will  be  an  Engliahman  in  his  manners  and  his  feelings ; 
but  let  him  remain  at  home  until  he  is  twenty,  and  form  his  attachments,  he 
may  then  be  several  years  abroad,  and  still  be  an  American*  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  observation ;  but  living  examples  prove  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  here  advanced,  respecting  the  influence  of  habit. 

It  may  be  said  that  foreign  universities  furnish  much  better  opportunities  of 
improvement  in  the  sciences  than  the  American.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  it 
will  not  justify  the  practice  of  sending  young  lads  from  their  own  country. 
There  are  some  branches  of  science  which  may  be  studied  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage in  Europe  than  in  America,  particularly  chemistry.  When  these  are 
to  be  acquired,  young  gentlemen  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  attend  the  best 
professors.  It  may,  tlierefore,  be  useful,  in  some  cases,  for  students  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  complete  a  course  of  studies ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go 
early  in  life,  nor  to  continue  a  long  time.  Such  instances  need  not  be  frequent 
even  now ;  and  the  necessity  for  them  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  future 
advancement  of  literature  in  America. 

A  tour  through  the  United  States  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  liberal  education.  Instead  of  sending  young  gentlemen  to  Europe  to  view 
curiosities  and  learn  vices  and  foUies,  let  them  spend  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
in  examining  the  local  situation  of  the  different  States;  the  rivers,  the  soil,  the 
population,  the  improvements  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole ;  with 
an  attention  to  the  spirit  and.  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  laws,  local  cus- 
toms, and  institutions.  Such  a  tour  should  at  least  precede  a  tour  to  Europe ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  a  man  traveling  in  a  foreign  country  for 
information,  when  he  can  give  no  accouAt  of  his  own.  "When,  therefore,  young 
gentlemen  have  finished  an  academic  education,  let  them  travel  through  Amer- 
ica, and  afterward  to  Europe,  if  their  time  and  fortunes  will  permit  But  if 
they  can  not  make  a  tour  through  both,  that  in  America  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  for  the  people  of  America,  with  all  their  information,  are  yet  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  geography,  policy,  and  manners  of  their  neighboring  States. 
Except  a  few  gentlemen  whose  public  employments  in  the  army  and  in  Con- 
gress, have  extended  their  knowledge  of  America,  the  people  in  this  country, 
even  of  the  higher  classes,  have  not  so  correct  information  respecting  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  respecting  England  or  France.  Such  ignorance  is 
not  only  disgraceful,  but  is  materially  prejudicial  to  our  political  iriendships  and 
federal  operations. 

*  Cicero  wo*  twenty-eight  yean  old  when  he  lefl  Italy  to  travel  in  Greece  and  Asia.  'He  did 
Dot  stir  abroad,'  says  Dr.  Middteton,  'till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation  than  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  one.* — Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  I. p.  48. 

Dr.  Moore  makes  a  remark  precisely  in  |>oint  Speaking  of  a  foreign  education,  proposed  by  a 
certain  Lord,  who  objected  to  the  public  schools  in  England,  he  says,  *  I  have  attended  to  his  Lord- 
ship's objections,  and  after  due  consideration,  and  weighing  every  circumstance,  1  remain  of  opin- 
ion, that  no  country  but  Great  Britain  is  proper  for  the  education  of  a  British  subject,  Who  proposes 
to  pass  his  life  in  his  own  country  The  most  important  point,  in  my  mind,  to  be  secured  in  the 
education  of  a  young  man  of  rank  of  our  country,  is  to  make  him  an  Englishman ;  and  this  can 
be  done  no  where  so  effectually  as  in  England.*  See  his  Vimo  of  Societg  OMd  JMisniMrs,  &c.,  vol. 
i.,  page  197,  where  the  reader  will  find  many  judicious  remarks  upon  this  subject.  The  following 
are  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted : — '  It  is  is  thought,  that  by  an  early  foreign  education  all  ridiculous 
English  prejudices  wi'l  l>e  avoided.  This  may  be  true;  but  other  prejudices,  perhaps  as  ridiculous, 
and  much  more  detrtmentnl,  will  be  formed.  The  first  can  not  be  attended  with  many  inconven- 
iencies ;  the  second  may  render  the  young  (leople  unhappy  in  their  own  country  when  they  return, 
and  disagreeiible  to  their  cuunirymen  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.* 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

BT  JOHN   LOCKE. 


I.     INTRODUCTION. 

The  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse  to  in  the  conduct  of  himself 
is  his  understanding ;  for  though  we  distinguish  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  give  the  supreme  command  to  the  will  as  to  an  agent, 
yet  the  truth  is,  the  man  which  is  the  agent  determines  himself  to 
this  or-  that  voluntary  action  upon  some  precedent  knowledge,  or 
appearance  of  knowledge,  in  the  understanding.  No  man  ever  sets 
himself  about  anything  but  upon  some  view  or  other  which  serves 
him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does :  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the  understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill 
informed,  constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  fisJse,  all  his 
operative  powers  are  directed.*  The  will  itself,  how  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  Temples  have  their  sacred 
images,  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 
great  part  of  mankind.  But  in  truth  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's 
minds  are  the  invisible  powers  that  constantly  govern  them,  and 
to  these  they  all  universally  pay  a  ready  submission.  It  is  there- 
fore  of  the  highest  concernment  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  understanding,  to  conduct  it  right  in  the  searcih*  of  knowledge 
and  in  the  judgments  it  makes. 


1  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  II.  ch.  21,  §  29:  'The  WIU  is  nothing  but  a 
power  In  the  Mind  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  rest  To  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  it  determines  the  Will?  the  true  and  proper  answer  is,  The  Mind.  For  that 
which  determines  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particukr  dirwjtion,  is  nothing 
but  the  agent  itself  exercising  the  power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  this  answer  satisfies 
not,  't  is  pkin  the  meaning  of  the  question,  What  determines  the  Will  r  is  this.  What  moves 
the  Mind,  in  every  particular  instance,  to  determine  its  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or 
that  particular  motion  or  rest !  And  to  this  I  answer,  The  motive  for  contintiing  in  the  same 
state  or  action  is  only  the  present  Satisfaction  in  it :  the  motive  to  change  is  always  some 
Uneasiness ;  nothing  setting  us  upon  the  change  of  state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some 
Uneasiness.  This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  Mind  to  put  it  upon  action,  which 
for  shortness'  sake  we  will  call  determining  of  the  Will.'  Locke's  theory  of  volition  seems,  in 
brief,  to  be  this  :  something,  suggested  by  desire  in  the  first  instance,  is  regarded,  on  reflec- 
tion, by  the  understandhag  as  desirable  ;  this  motive,  as  it  may  be  calledt  produces  uneasiness ; 
the  uneasiness  determines  the  will,  and  the  will,  thus  directed,  results  In  action. 
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I 

The  logic  now  in  use  has  so  long  possessed  the  chair,  as  the  only 
art  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  direction  of  the  mind  in  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  thought  an  affec- 
tation of  novelty  to  suspect  that  rules  that  have  served  the  learned 
world  these  two  or  three  thousand  years,^  and  which,  without  any 
complaint  of  defects,  the  learned  have  rested  in,  are  not  sufficient 
to  guide  the  understanding.  And  I  should  not  doubt  but  this  at- 
tempt would  be  censured  as  vanity  or  presumption,  did  not  the  great 
Lord  Verulam's  *  authority  justify  it ;  who,  not  servilely  thinking 
learning  could  not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  because  for 
many  ages  it  had  not  been,  did  not  rest  in  the  lazy  approbation  and 
applause  of  what  was,  because  it  was,  but  enleu^ed  his  mind  to 
what  might  be.  In  his  Preface  to  his  Novum  Organum^  concerning 
logic  he  pronounces  thus  :  ^  Qui  gummas  dialecticae  partes  tribuerunt 
atque  indefidissima  scientiis  praesidia  comparari  putarunt,  verissime 
et  optima  viderunt  inteUectum  humanum  sUn  permissum  merito  suspec- 
turn  esse  debere.  Vei*um  infirmior  omnino  est  malo  medidna ;  nee 
ipsa  mali  expers,  Siquidem  dialectica  quae  reeepta  est,  licet  ad  civilia 
et  artes  quae  in  sermons  et  opinione  positae  sunt  rectissime  adkibeatur, 
naturae  tamen  subtUitatem  longo  intervallo  n^i  attingit ;  et  prensando 
quod  non  capita  ad  err  ores  potius  stabUiendos  et  quasi  figendos  quam 
ad  viam  veritati  aperiendam  valuit. 

*They,*  says  he,  *who  attributed  so  much  to  logic,  perceived 
very  well  and  truly,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  the  understanding 
to  itself,  without  the  guard  of  any  rules.  But  the  remedy  reached 
not  the  evil ;  but  became  a  part  of  it  [evil  itself "[ :  for  the  logic 
which  took  place  \in  common  us€\  though  it  might  do  well  enough 
in  civil  affairs  and  the  arts  which  consisted  in  talk  and  opinion,  yet 
comes  very  far  short  of  subtilty  in  the  real  performances  of  nature, 
and,  catching  at  what  it  cannot  reach,  has  served  to  confirm  and 
establish  errors,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to  truth.'  And  therefore 
a  little  after  he  says,  '  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  better 
and  perfecter  use  and  employment  of  the  mind  and  understanding 

^  The  date  of  ArlBtotle,  ttova.  whom  the  scholastic  logic  was,  with  certain  additions  and 
modifications,  derived,  is  t^e  foorth  century  before  Christ  He  was  bom  not  earlier  than 
S92  a  c,  nor  later  than  884  b.  c.  He  died  in  322  b.  c.  But  many  traces  of  his  logical  doctrine 
are  already  to  be  fonnd  in  Plato,  and  some  may  be  carried  back  even  as  fiu*  as  Zeno  the  Eleatic, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  aboat  488  b.  c. 

*  Francis  Bacon,  b.  1560-1,  d.  1626,  who  was  created  Baron  Verolam,  and  snbsequently 
Viscoant  St  Alban.    He  is  commonly,  but  inaccurately,  called  Lord  Bacon. 

s  This  passage  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  prefkce  to  the  Novum  Otganum,  but  In  that  to 
the  Instauratio  Magna  generally,  of  which  great,  but  unfinished,  undertaking  the  Novum 
Organum  was  designed  to  be  the  second  part.  This  preface,  with  other  small  pieces,  was, 
however,  published  along  with  the  Novum  Organum. 
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should  be  introduced.*     Necessario  requiritur  ut  melior  et  perfectior 
mentis  et  intellectus  humani  ustts  et  adoperatio  introducatur, 

II.*    PARTS. 

There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  understandings,  and 
their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  difference  between  some 
men  in  this  respect,  that  art  and  industry  would  never  be  able  to 
master ;  and  their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foimdation  to  raise 
on  it  that  whioh  other  men  easily  attain  unto.  —  Amongst  men 
of  equal  education  there  is  great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the 
woods  of  America,  as  well  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men 
of  several  abilities  in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet 
I  imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might  attain 
unto  in  their  several  degrees  by  a  neglect  of  their  understandings. 
A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who 
pretend  to  the  highest  improvement ;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  capable  of  amend- 
ment, which  are  overlooked  and  whoUy  neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to 
'  perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise 
and  improvement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder  them  in 
their  progress  and  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives. 
Some  of  them  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  endeavor  to  point  out 
proper  remedies  for  in  the  following  discourse. 

III.     REASONING. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  sagacity  and  exer- 
cise in  finding  out  and  taying  in  order  intermediate  ideas,  there  are 
three  miscarriages  that  men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  rea- 
son, whereby  this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service  it 
might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  the 
actions  and  discourses  of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects  in  this 
kind  very  frequent  and  very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all,  but  do  and 
think  according  to  the  example  of  others,  whether  parents,  neigh- 
bors, ministers,  or  who  else  they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to 
have  an  implicit  faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place  of  reason, 
and,  being  resolved  that  shall  goverA  their  actions  and  arguments, 
neither  use  their  own  nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  far- 
ther than  it  suits  then:  humor,  interest,  or  party;  and  these  one 
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may  observe  commonly  content  themselves  with  words  which  have 
no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other  matters,  that  they  come 
with  an  unbiased  indifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk 
and  hear  reason,  where  they  have  no-  secret  inclination  that  hinders 
them  from  being  tractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincerely  follow 
reason,  but,  for  want  of  having  that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound, 
round-about  sense,  have  not  a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
question  and  may  be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  "We  are  all  short- 
sighted, and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views  are 
not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it.  From  this  defect 
I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in 
part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our 
partial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his 
own  parts,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even 
such  as  come  short  of  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration  :  < 
for  since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects 
of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  I  may  say,  posi- 
tions to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to 
try,  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which  have 
escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came 
into  his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives 
those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from  what  it  builds  on  are 
evident  and  certain,  but  that  which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads 
us  in  is  that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part,  something  is 
left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckoning  to  make  it  just  and  exact. 
Here  we  may  imagine  a  vast  and  almost  infinite  advantage  that 
angels  and  separate  spirits  may  have  over  us ;  who,  in  their  several 
degrees  of  elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  compre- 
hensive faculties,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  have  perfect  and  exact 
views  of  all  finite  beings  that  come  imder  their  consideration,  can, 
as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  collect  together  all  their  scat- 
tered and  almost  boundless  relations.  A  mind  so  furnished,  what 
reason  has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions ! 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of  study  and 
thought,  that  reason  right  and  are  lovers  of  truth,  do  make  no  great 
advances  in  their  discoveries  of  it.  Error  and  truth  are  imcer- 
tainly  blended  in  their  minds  f  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defect- 
ive, and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments :  the 
reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men,  they 
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read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  hearing  but 
of  one  sort  of  notions ;  ^  the  truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves 
a  little  Goshen  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  Expan- 
ium  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near 
it.  They  have  a  petty  traffic  with  known  correspondents  in  some 
little  creek ;  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that  comer  with 
which  they  content  themselves,  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the 
great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to  survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath 
stored  other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  use- 
ful, than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty  and 
sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them  contains  what- 
soever is'  good  in  the  universe.  Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up 
within  their  own  contracted  territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad 
beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness  has  set  to 
their  inquiries,  but  live  separate  fW>m  the  notions,  discourses,  and 
attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankiiid,  may  not  amiss  be  represented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands;  *  who,  being  separated  by 
a  large  tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people  of  the  world.  And 
though  the  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  amongst  them  had 
never  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not 
many  years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla  brought 
it  amongst  them ;  yet  in  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all 
things,  they  looked  upon  themselves,  even  after  that  the  Spaniards 
had  brought  amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abound- 
ing in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  they  looked  upon  themselves,  I  say,  as  the  happiest  and 

1  Bacon,  Novum  Organum,  Bk.  L  Aph.  54 :  *  Adamant  bomlnaa  acientiM  et  contempla- 
tionea  particnlarea  ;  ant  quia  aactorea  et  Inventorea  se  eanxm  credunt ;  ant  quia  plnrimum  in 
illla  operae  poaQerunt,  ilaqae  nuudme  aasneverant  Hi^namodl  yero  homines,  ai  ad  phlloso- 
phiam  et  oontemplatlonea  onWeraales  ae  contulerint,  illaa  ez  prioribna  pbantasiia  detorquent 
et  comimpunt.'  He  then  goes  on  to  exemplify  this  '  idol  of  the  den  *  in  Aristotle, '  qui  natu- 
ralem  suam  pbilosophiam  loglcae  suae  prorsus  mancipavit,'  in  the  Alchemists,  and  in  Gilbert, 
who  is  charged  with  having  subordinated  the  whole  of  his  system  to  magnetism. 

s  Property  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands.  These,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  lie 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  18th  and  Slst  degrees  of  N.  lat  and  the  144th  and 
14eth  of  E.  long.  They  were  originally  discovered  In  1681,  by  Magellan,  who  called  them  Laa 
Islas  de  las  Ladrones,  or  the  Isles  of  Thieves,  on  account  of  the  thievish  propensities  of  their 
inhabitantB.  They  were  subsequently  called  the  Mariana  or  Marianne  Islands  from  Mary  Ann 
of  Austria,  queen  of  Spain,  at  whose  expense  Christian  missionaries  were  sent  over  for  their 
conversion.  The  statements  made  by  Locke  will  be  found  in  Martiniire's  Dictionnaire  Geo- 
graphique  et  Critique.  When  Magellan  set  fire,  as  a  punishment,  to  some  of  their  huts  and 
treea,  the  islanders  are  said  to  have  taken  the  fire  fbr  an  animal,  devouring  ita  prey. 
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wisest  people  of  the  uniyerse.  But  for  all  that,  nobody,  I  think, 
^ill  imagine  them  deep  naturalists,  or  solid  metaphysicians;  no- 
body will  deem  the  quickest-sighted  amongst  them  to  have  very 
enlai^ged  views  in  ethics  or  politics,  nor  can  any  one  allow  the  most 
capable  amongst  them  to  be  advanced  so  far  in  his  understanding 
as  to  have  any  other  knowledge  but  of  the  few  little  things  of  his 
and  the  neighboring  islands  within  his  commerce,  but  far  enough 
from  that  comprehensive  enlargement  of  mind  which  adorns  a  soul 
devoted  to  truth,  assisted  with  letters,  and  a  free  consideration  of 
the  several  views  and  sentiments  of  thinking  men  of  all  sides.  Let 
not  men  therefore  that  would  have  a  sight  of,  what  every  one  pre- 
tends to  be  desirous  to  have  a  sight  of,  truth  in  its  Ml  extent,  nar- 
row and  blind  their  own  prospect.  Let  not  men  think  there  is  no 
truth  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or  the  books  that  they 
read.  To  prejudge  other  men's  notions  before  we  have  looked  into 
them  is  not  to  show  their  darkness,  but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes. 
Try  all  things,  Iwld  fcut  that  which  is  good^  is  a  divine  rule  coming 
from  the  Father  of  light  and  t|ruth ;  and  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
other  way  men  can  come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not 
dig  and  search  for  it  as  for  gold  and  hid  treasure  \Prov,  iL  4]  ;  but 
he  that  does  so  must  have  much  earth  and  rubbish  before  he  gets 
the  pure  metal ;  sand,  and  pebbles,  and  dross  usually  li«  blended 
with  it,  but  the  gold  is  nevertheless  gold,  and  will  enrich  the  man 
that  employs  his  pains  to  seek  and  separate  it.  Neither  is  there 
any  danger  he  should  be  deceived  by  the  mixture.  Every  man 
carries  about  him  a  touchstone,  if  he  will  make  use  of  it,  to  dis- 
tinguish substantial  gold  from  superficial  glitterings,  truth  from 
appearancea  And  indeed  the  use  and  benefit  of  this  touchstone, 
which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only  by  assumed  preju- 
dices, overweening  presumption,  and  narrowing  our  minds.  The 
want  of  exercising  it»  in  the  full  extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that 
which  weakens  and  extinguishes  this  noble  faculty  in  us.  Trace  it, 
and  see  whether  it  be  not  so.  The  day  laborer  in  a  country  vil- 
lage has  commonly  but  a  small  pittance  of  knowledge,  because  his 
ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a 
poor  conversation  and  employment;  the  low  mechanic,  of  a  country 
town  does  somewhat  outdo  him ;  porters  and  cobblers  of  great  cities 
surpass  them.      A  country  gentleman,   who,   leaving   Latin    and 

1  1  Thess.  y.  21.  In  the  English  version  'prove  all  things.'  The  Greek  word  is  lokmiijnt. 
The  Apostle  does  not  use  these  ezpreraions  in  the  same  general  sense  as  that  in  which  Locke 
applies  them,  but  is  referring  specially  to  xap^MAro,  spiritual  gifts,  real  or  assumed. 
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Learning  in  the  university,  remoyes  thence  to  his  mansion-hotise, 
and  associates  with  neighbors  of  the  same  strain,  who  relish  nothing 
but  hunting  and  a  bottle;  with  those  alone  he  spends  his  time, 
with  those  alone  he  converses,  and  can  away  with  no  company 
whose  discourse  goes  beyond  what  claret  and  dissoluteness  inspire. 
Such  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way  of  improvement,  cannot 
fail,  as  we  see,  to  give  notable  decisions  upon  the  bench  at  quarter 
sessions,  and  eminent  proofs  of  his  skill  in  politics,  when  the 
strength  of  his  purse  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  con- 
spicuous station.  To  such  a  one  truly  an  ordinary  coffee-house 
gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  errant  [thorough]  statesman,  and  as  much 
superior  to,  as  a  man  conversant  about  Whitehall  and  the  court 
is  to  an  ordinary  shopkeeper.  To  carry  this  a  little  further.  Here 
is  one  muffled  up  in  the  iseal  and  infallibility  of  his  own  sect, 
and  will  not  touch  a  book  or  enter  into  debate  with  a  person  that 
will  question  any  of  those  things  which  to  him  are  sacred.  An- 
other surveys  our  differences  in  religion  with  an  equitable  and  fair 
indifference,  and  so  finds  probably*that  none  of  them  are  in  every- 
thing unexceptionable.  These  divisions  and  systems  were  made  by 
men,  and  carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on  them ;  and  in  those  whom 
he  differs  from,  and,  till*  he  opened  his  eyes,  had  a  general  prejudice 
against,  he  meets  with  more  to  be  said  for  a  great  many  things  than 
before  he  was  aware  of,  or  could  have  imagined.  Which  of  these 
two  now  is  most  likely  to  judge  right  in  our  religious  controversies, 
and  to  be  most  stored  with  truth,  the  mark  all  pretend  to  aim  at  ? 
All  these  men  that  I  have  instanced  in,  thus  unequally  furnished 
with  truth  and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal  natural 
parts ;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the  different  scope  that 
has  been  given  to  their  understandings  to  range  in,  for  the  gather- 
ing up  of  Information,  and  furnishing  their  heads  with  ideas,  no- 
tions, and  observations,  whereon  to  employ  their  minds  and  form 
their  understandings. 

It  will  possibly  be  objected,  Who  is  sufficient  for  all  this  1  I  an- 
swer, more  than  can  be  imagined.  Every  one  knows  what  his 
proper  business  is,  and  what,  according  to  the  character  he  makes 
of  himself,  the  world  may  justly  expect  of  him ;  and  to  answer 
that,  he  will  find  he  will  have  time  and  opportunity  enough  to  fur- 
nish himself,  if  he  will  not  deprive  himself  by  a  narrowness  of  8pu*it 
of  those  helps  that  are  at  hand.  I  do  not  say  to  be  a  good  geogra- 
pher that  a  man  should  visit  every  mountain,  river,  promontory,  and 
creek  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  view  the  buildings,  and  survey  the 
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land  everywhere,  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  purchase.  But  yet 
every  one  must  allow  that  he  shall  know  a  country  better  that 
makes  often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  down,  than  he 
that  like  a  mill  horse  goes  still  round  in  the  same  track,  or  keeps 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  field  or  two  that  delight  him.  He 
that  will  inquire  out  the  best  books  in  every  science,  and  inform 
himself  of  the  most  material  authors  of  the  several  sects  of  philos- 
ophy and  religion,  will  not  find  it  an  infinite  work  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  sentiments  of  mankind  concerning  the  most  weighty 
and  comprehensive  subjects.  Let  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  his 
reason  and  understanding  in  such  a  latitude  as  this,  and  his  mind 
will  be  strengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged,  his  faculties  improved ; 
and  the  light,  which  the  remote  and  scattered  parts  of  truth  will 
give  to  one  another,  will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he  will  seldom 
be  widely  out,  or  miss  giving  proof  of  a  clear  head  and  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge.  At  least,  this  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  give 
the  understanding  its  due  improvement  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capacity,  and  to  distinguish  the  two  most  different  things  I  know 
in  the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  firom  a  man  of  reason.  Only,  he 
that  would  thus  give  the  mind  its  flight,  and  send  abroad  his  in- 
quiries into  all  parts  after  truth,  must  be  siire  to  settle  in  his  head 
determined  ideas  of  all  that  he  employs  his  thoughts  about,  and 
never  fail  to  judge,  himself,  and  judge  unbiasedly  of  all  that  he 
receives  fi:om  others,  either  in  their  writings  or  discourses.  Rever- 
ence or  prejudice  must  not  be  suffered  to  give  beauty  or  deformity 
to  any  of  their  opinions. 

IV.     FRACTIOE  AND  HABITS. 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of  any- 
thing, such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can  easily  be 
imagined  :  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives 
us  ability  and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  any 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master  and  the  fingers  of  a 
musician  fall  as  it  were  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long 
practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.     What  incred- 
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ible  and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers 
bring  their  bodies  to ;  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual 
arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world  takes 
notice  of  for  such,  because  on  that  very  account  they  give  money  to 
see  them.  All  these  admired  motions  beyond  the  reach,  and  almost 
the  conception,  of  unpractised  spectators  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers-on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  it  what 
it  is,  and  most  even  of  those  excellences  which  are  looked  on  as 
natural  endowments  will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  nar- 
rowly, to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitch 
only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness 
in  raillery;  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  diverting  stories. 
This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who  excel  in  either 
of  them  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art 
to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit,  which 
took  with  somebody  and  gained  him  commendation,  encouraged 
him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endeavors  that  way, 
till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it  without  perceiving  how ; 
and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature  which  was  much  more  the 
effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  disposition 
may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that  never  carries  a  man  far 
without  use  and  exercise,  and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the 
powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.^ 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  pro- 
duces anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see  the  ways  of 
discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different,  even  concerning  the 
same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go 
but  firom  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different 
genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking,  and  yet  one  cannot  think 
that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with  different  parts  from 
those  who  were  bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difference,  jso 
observable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  their  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits.  He  would  be 
laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.     And  he  will  not  have  much  better 

1  This  Is  a  very  common  topic  with  moraliBts  and  psychologiata.  The  readers  of  Aristotle 
wQl  bo  reminded  of  seyeral  places  in  Bth.  Nic,  Bk.  II.,  especially  ch.  L 
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success,  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 
or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  jou 
should  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of  rules,  or  lay- 
ing them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of  doing 
without  reflecting  on  the  rule,  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  painter  or  musician  extempore  by  a  lecture  and  instruction  in 
the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker  or  strict 
reasoner  'by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning 
consists.^ 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understandings, 
as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of  their 
own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon 
nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  wheA  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  'due  improvement  of  them.  We  see  men 
frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain,  who, 
if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly 
stupid. 

V.     IDEAS. 

I  will  not  here,  m  what  relates  to  the  right  conduct  and  improve- 
ment of  the  understanding,  repeat  again  the  getting  clear  and  de- 
termined ideas,^  and  the  employing  our  thoughts  rather  about  them 

1  Both  here  and  in  the  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  Locke  undoubtedly  undervalues 
the  importance  of  rhetorical  and  logical  rules,  as  oifering  guidance  for  effective  speaking  or 
correct  reasoning,  and  contributing  to  protect  the  mind  fh)m  the  influence  of  sophisms.  The 
passage  (§188)  in  the  Thoughts  concerning  Education  may  be  compared  with  that  in  the 
text 

*  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  being  the  arts  that  in  the  ordinary  method  usually  follow  immedi- 
ately after  grammar,  it  may  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  have  said  so  little  of  them.  The 
reason  is,  because  of  the  little  advantage  young  i>eople  receive  by  them.  For  I  have  seldom 
or  never  observed  any  one  to  get  the  skill  of  reasoning  well  or  speaking  handsomely,  by  study- 
ing those  rules  which  pretend  to  teach  it.  And  therefore  I  would  have  a  young  gentleman 
take  a  view  of  them  In  the  shortest  systems  could  be  found,  without  dwelling  long  on  the 
contemplation  and  study  of  those  formalities.  Right  Reasoning  is  founded  on  something 
else  than  the  Predicaments  and  Predlcables,  and  does  not  consist  in  talking  in  Mode  and 
Figure  itself.  But  it  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlaxge  upon  this  speculation.  To 
come  therefore  to  what^we  have  in  hand  :  if  you  would  have  your  son  reason  well,  let  him 
read  Chillingworth  ;  and.  if  you  would  hare  him  speak  well,  let  him  be  conversant  in  Tully, 
to  give  him  the  true  idea  of  eloquence  ;  and  let  him  read  those  things  that  are  well  writ  in 
English,  to  perfe^^t  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  language.' 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  a  defence  of  logical  rules  against  the  attacks  of  Locke  and 
others  may  consult  Mill's  Logic,  Introduction,  §§  5,  6.  and  Bk.  III.  oh.  »,  §  8 ;  also  Fowler's 
Inductive  Logic,  ch.  8,  Appended  Note  S. 

Locke's  celebrated  attack  on  the  Syllogism  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essay,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  17. 
§§  4-d  It  is  there  that  he  makes  the  often-quoted,  though  irrelevant  remark,  that '  God  has 
not  been  so  sparing  to  men,  to  make  them  barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle 
to  make  them  rational.* 

>  There  is  a  chapter  In  the  Essay  (Bk.  IL  ch.  29)  entitled  '  On  Clear  and  Distinct,  Obscure 
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than  about  sounds  put  for  them,  nor  of  settling'  the  signification  of 
words  which  we  use  with  oiH*selYes  in  the  search  of  truth  or  with 
others  in  discoursing  about  it.  Those  hindrances  of  our  under- 
standings in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  I  have  sufficiently  enlarged 
upon  in  another  place  ;^  so  that  nothing  more  needs  here  to  be 
said  of  those  matters. 

VI.     PRINCIPLES. 

There  is  another  fault  that  stops  or  misleads  men  in  their  knowl- 
edge, which  I  have  also  spoken  something  of,  but  yet  is  necessary 
to  mention  here  again,  that  we  may  examine  it  to  the  bottom  and 
see  the  root  it  springs  from,  and  that  is  a  custom  of  taking  up  with 
principles*  that  are  not  self-evident  and  very  often  not. so  much 
as  true.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  men  rest  their  opinions  upon 
foundations  that  have  no  more  certainty  and  solidity  than  the 
propositions  built  on  them  and  embraced  for  their  sake.     Such 


and  Confused  Ideas.'  In  §  4  of  that  chapter,  the  diffBrence  between  the  expression  'a  eZear 
idea '  and  'h  distinct  idea'  ia  stated  as  follows :  '  As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof  the  mind 
has  such  a  fUlI  and  evident  perception  as  it  does  receive  from  an  oatward  oVJect  operating 
dyly  on  a  well-disposed  organ,  so  a  dt«<inct  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  difference 
fh>m  all  other ;  and  a  eonfuued  idea  is  snch  an  one,  as  Is  not  sufficiently  distinguifthable  from 
another  from,  which  it  ought  to  be  different' 

In  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Essay,  Locke  proposed  to  subetituta  for  the  expression  '  clear 
and  distinct'  the  word  'determined'  or  'determinate.'  He  explains  his  meaning,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Reader,  thus :  'By  dOermiiuUet  when  applied  to  a  timpU  idea,  I  mean  that 
simple  appesrance  which  the  mind  has  in  Its  view,  or  perceives  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is 
said  to  be  in  it  By  deUrmiMdt  when  applied  to  a  complex  idea,  I  mean  such  an  one  as  con- 
sists of  a  determinate  number  of  certain  simple  or  lees  complex  ideas.  Joined  in  such  a  propor^ 
tion  and  situation  as  ^e  mind  has  before  its  view  and  sees  in  itself  when  that  idea  is  present 
In  it,  or  shonld  be  present  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it  I  say  iSwvld  be  ;  because  it 
is  not  every  one,  nor  perhaps  any  one,  who  is  so  carefbl  of  his  language  as  to  use  no  word, 
till  he  views  in  his  mind  the  precise  determined  idea  which  he  resolves  to  make  it  the  sign  of." 

1  See  the  whole  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Essay,  but  especially  chs.  9,  10.  IL  The  stu- 
dent, who  reads  these  chapters,  will  do  well  to  compare  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Bk.  I. 
Aph.  48,  69,  eo  (on  the  *  Idola  Fori  *). 

"  Prlndpla,  <^»x^>  ^^  ultimate  mi^or  premises  finom  which  our  reasonings  proceed. 
These,  according  to  Locke,  arise  firom  the  laying  together  and  peiceivmg  the  agreement  of  our 
ideas,  and  our  ideas  are  all  derived  from  experience,  either  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds 
or  of  the  external  world,  that  is,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  tiie  Essay,  either  from  Sensation 
or  Reflection.  See  Bk.  L  and  Bk.  IL  ch.  1.  Hence  there  are  no  innate  principles,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  no  innate  ideas.  To  maintain  that  there  are  innate  principles  it  *  to  take  men 
from  the  use  of  their  own  reason  and  Judgment,  and  put  them  upon  believing  and  taking 
principles  upon  trust,  without  fbrther  examination  :  in  which  posture  of  blind  credulity  men 
may  be  mora  easily  governed  by,  and  made  useftd  to,  some  sort  of  men,  who  have  the  skill 
and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them.'  Bk.  I.  ch.  4,  $  24.  Instances  of  legitimate  *  First 
Principles '  are  such  as  these :  '  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another ' ;  '  A  body  under  the  action  of  no  external  force  will  remain  at  rest  or  move  uniformly 
in  a  straight  line '  (First  Law  of  Motion) ;  ■  The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  of  a  ray  of 
light  are  equal ' ;  <  The  supply  and  demand  of  commodities  have  a  constant  tendency  to  be- 
come equalised.' 
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foundationa  are  these  and  the  like,  namely  :  the  founders  or  leaders 
of  my  party  are  good  men,  and  therefore  their  tenets  arc  true ;  it 
is  the  opinion  of  a  sect  that  is  erroneous,  therefore  it  is  false ;  it 
hath  been  long  received  in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  true ;  or  it  is 
new,  and  therefore  false. 

These,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the  measures 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  generality  of  men  make  the  standards 
by  which  they  accustom  their  understanding  to  judge.  And  thus 
they  falling  into  a  habit  of  determining  truth  and  falsehood  by  such 
wrong  measures,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  embrace  error  for  cer- 
tainty, and  be  very  positive  in  things  they  have  no  ground  for.^ 

There  is  not  any  who  pretends  to  the  least  reason,  but,  when  any 
of  these  his  false  maxims  are  brought  to  the  test,  must  acknowledge 
them  to  be  fallible,  and  such  as  he  will  not  allow  in  those  that 
differ  from  him ;  and  yet,  after  he  La  convinced  of  this,  you  shall 
see  him  go  on  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the  very  next  occasion  that 
offers  argue  again  upon  the  same  grounds.  Would  one  not  be 
ready  to  think  that  men  are  willing  to  impose  upon  themselves 
and  mislead  their  own  understandings,  who  conduct  them  by  such 
wrong  measures,  even  after  they  see  they  cannot  be  relied  on  1  But 
yet  they  will  not  appear  so  blamable  as  may  be  thought  at  first 
sight ;  for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  that  argue  thus  in  ear- 
nest, and  do  it  not  to  impose  on  themselves  or  others.  They  are 
persuaded  of  what  they  say,  and  think  there  is  weight  in  it,  though 
in  a  like  case  they  have  been  convinced  there  is  none ;  but  men 
would  be  intolerable  to  themselves,  and  contemptible  to  others,  if 
they  should  embrace  opinions  without  any  ground,  and  hold  what 
they  could  give  no  manner  of  reason  for.  True  or  felse,  solid  or 
sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some  foundation  to  rest  itself  upon, 
and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  place,^  it  no  sooner  entertains 


^  Bacon  is  never  weaiy  of  inslitting  on  the  necessity  of  examining  first  principles,  and 
of  condemning  the  slovenly  and  indolent  manner  in  which  the  men  of  his  time  were  accns- 
tomed  to  accept  them  either  on  trast»  or  on  little  or  no  inqoiiy.  See,  for  instance.  Novum 
Organom,  Bk.  I.  Aph.  14, 17. 

With  what  Locke  here  says  on  the  carelessness  of  men  in  admitting  unproved  *  First 
Principles,'  compare  the  admirable  chapter  on  *  Wrong  Aasent  or  Error '  in  the  Essay,  Bk.  IV. 
eh.  20,  especially  §§  8-10. 

>  See  Essay,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  12,  §§  12,  13.  Cp.  Bacon,  Novmn  Organnm,  Bk.  I.  Aph.  48 : 
'GUscit  inteUectos  hnmanns,  neque  consistere  ant  aoqoiescere  potis  eat,  sed  ulteiius  petit' 
Bacon,  thinking  of  ultimate  causes,  which  he  regards  as  not  ascertainable,  adds,  'at  flrustra.' 
Counselling  the  encouragement  of  curiosity  on  one  side,  and  the  cultivation  of  modesty  on 
the  other,  he  concludes  the  Aphorism  by  saying :  '  Est  autem  aeqne  imperiti  et  leviter  philoso- 
phantis,  in  maxime  unlvexsaUbus  causam  requirere,  ac  in  suhordinatis  et  subaltemis  causam 
non  desiderare.' 
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any  proposition,  but  it  frequently  hastens  to  some  hypothesis  ^  to 
bottom  it  on  ;  till  then  it  is  unquiet  and  unsettled.  So  much  do 
our  own  very  tempers  dispose  us  to  a  right  use  of  our  under- 
standings, if  we  would  follow  as  we  should  the  inclinations  of  our 
nature. 

In  some  matters  of  oonoemment,  especially  those  of  religion, 
men  are  not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering  and  uncertain,  they 
mu^st  embrace  and  profess  some  tenets  or  other ;  and  it  would  be  a 
shame,  nay,  a  contradiction  too  heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  lie 
constantly  under,  for  him  to  pretend  seriously  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  any  religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reason 
of  his  belief,  or  to  say  anything  for  his  preference  of  this  to  any 
other  opinion.  And  therefore  they  must  make  use  of  some  princi- 
ples or  other,  and  those  can  be  no  other  than  such  as  they  have 
and  can  manage ;  and  to  say  they  are  not  in  earnest  persuaded  by 
them,  and  do  not  rest  upon  those  they  make  use  of,  is  contrary  to 
experience,  and  to  allege  that  they  are  not  misled  when  we  com- 
plain they  are. 

If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not  rather  make 
use  of  sure  and  unquestionable  principles,  than  rest  on  such  grounds 
as  may  deceive  them,  and  will,  as  is  visible,  serve  to  support  error 
as  well  as  truth  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  use  of  better 
and  surer  principles,  is  because  they  cannot ;  but  this  inability  pro- 
ceeds not  from  want  of  natural  parts  (for  those  few  whose  case  that 
is  are  to  be  excused),  but  for  want  of  use  and  exercise.  Few  men 
are  from  their  youth  accustomed  to  strict  reasoning,  and  to  trace 
the  dependence  of  any  truth  in  a  long  train  of  consequences  to  its 
remote  principles,  and  to  observe  its  connection ;  and  he  that  by 
frequent  practice  has  not  been  used  to  this  employmcDt  of  his  un- 
derstanding, it  is  no  more  wonder  that  he  should  not,  when  he  is 
grown  into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he 
should  not  be  on  a  sudden  able  to  grave  or  design,  dance  on  the 
ropes,  or  write  a  good  hand,  who  has  never  practised  either  of 
them. 


>  The  word^'  hypotheais '  seems  to  be  used  here  not  so  roach  in  the  sense  of  on  assump- 
tion, as  of  a  basis  or  foundation,  a  sense  more  akin  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  term.  Cp. 
Pl&to,  Republic,  p.  511  B :  rdf  vroMceif  iroiovM.n>of  ovk  apx<(f ,  oAAd  r^  ovn  vvoMo-fif,  olov 
^rt^turcic  re  teal.  opfUiv*  Plato,  however,  is  speaking  of  the  basis  on  which  we  may  rise  to 
more  general  truths  ;  Locke,  of  the  general  principles  on  which  we  '  bottom '  our  particular 
beliefii.  The  former  is  thinking  of  the  '  bases '  of  inductive,  the  latter  of  the  '  bases  '  of  de- 
duRtive  reasoning. 
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Nay,  the  most  of  men  are  so  wholly  strangers  to  this,  that  they 
do  not  so  much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it.  They  despatch  the 
ordinary  business  of  their  callings  by  rote,  as  we  say,  as  they  have 
learnt  it,  and,  if  at  any  time  they  miss  success,  they  impute  it 
to  anything  rather  than  want  of  thought  or  skill ;  that  they  con- 
clude (because  they  know  no  better)  they  have  in  perfection.  Or 
if  there  be  any  subject  that  interest  or  fancy  has  recommended  to 
their  though ts,  their  reasoning  about  it  is  still  after  their  own  fash- 
ion ;  be  it  better  or  worse,  it  serves  their  turns,  and  is  the  best  they 
are  acquainted  with  :  and  therefore  when  they  are  led  by  it  into 
mistakes,  and  their  business  succeeds  accordingly,  they  impute  it 
to  any  cross  accident,  or  default  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own 
want  of  understanding ;  that  is  what  nobody  discovers  or  complains 
of  in  himself.  Whatsoever  made  his  business  to  miscarry,  it  was 
not  want  of  right  thought  and  judgment  in  himself :  he  sees  no 
such  defect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that  he  carries  on  hid  designs 
well  enough  by  his  own  reasoning,  or  at  least  should  have  done,  had 
it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in  his  power.  Thus  being 
content  with  this  short  and  very  imperfect  use  of  his  understand- 
ing, he  never  troubles  himself  to  seek  out  methods  of  improving  his 
mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any  notion  of  close  reasoning  in 
a  continued  connection  of  a  long  train  of  consequences  from  sure 
foundations,  such  as  is  requisite  for  the  making  out  and  clearing 
most  of  the  speculative  truths  most  men  own  to  believe  and  are 
most  concerned  in.  Not  to  mention  here  what  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  insist  on  by  and  by  [Section  vii.]  more  fully,  namely,  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  one  series  of  consequences  will  serve  the 
turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deductions  must  be  examined 
and  laid  together,  before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  the  point  in  question.  What  then  can  be  expected  from  men 
that  neither  see  the  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this, 
nor,  if  they  do,  know  they  how  to  set  about  it,  or  could  perform  it  ? 
You  may  as  well  set  a  countryman  who  scarce  knows  the  figures, 
and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three  particulars,  to  state  a  merchant's 
long  accoimt,  and  find  the  true  balance  of  it. 

What  then  should  be  done  in  the  case  1  I  answer,  we  should 
always  remember  what  I  said  above,  that  the  faculties  of  our  souls 
are  improved  and  made  useful  to  us  just  after  the  same  manner  as 
our  bodies  are.  Would  you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or 
fence  well,  or  perform  any  other  manual  operation  dexterously  and 
with  ease,  let  him  have  ever  so  much  vigor  and  activity,  suppleness 
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» 
and  address  naiurally,  yet  nobody  expects  this  from  him  unless  be 

has  been  used  to  it,  and  has  employed  time  and  pains  in  fashioning 
and  forming  his  hand  or  outward  parts  to  these  motions.  Just  so 
it  is  in  the  mind ;  would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  you  must  use 
him  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in  observing  the  connection  of 
ideas  and  following  them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this  better  than 
mathematics,^  which  therefore  I  think  should  be  taught  aU  those 
who  have  the  time  and  opportunity,  not  so  much  to  make  them 
mathematicians  as  to  make  them  reasonable  creatures ;  for  though 
we  all  call  ourselves  so,  because  we  are  boni  to  it  if  we  please,  yet 
we  may  truly  say,  nature  gives  us  but  the  seeds  of  it ;  we  are  bom 
to  be,  if  we  please,  rational  creatures,  but  it  is  use  and  exercise 
only  that  makes  us  so,  and  we  are  indeed  so  no  fisirther  than  indus- 
try and  application  has  carried  us.    • 

This  has  been  the  less  taken  notice  of,  because  every  one,  in  his 
private  affairs,  uses  some  sort  of  reasoning  or  other,  enough  to  de- 
nominate him  reasonable.  But  the  mistake  is,  that  he  that  is  found 
reasonable  in  one  thing  is  concluded  to  be  so  in  all,  and  to  think 
or  say  otherwise  is  thought  so  unjust  an  affront,  and  so  senseless  a 
censure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do  it.  It  looks  like  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  man  below  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  It  is  true  that  he 
that  reasons  well  in  any  one  thing  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of 
reasoning  well  in  others,'  and  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  and 
clearness,  and  possibly  much  greater,  had  his  understanding  been 
so  employed.  But  it  is  as  true  that  he  who  can  reason  well  to-day 
about  one  sort  of  matters  cannot  at  all  reason  to-day  about  others, 
though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may.  But  wherever  a  man's  ra- 
tional faculty  fails  him,  and  will  not  serve  him  to  reason,  there  we 
cannot  say  he  is  rational,  how  capable  soever  he  may  be  by  time 
and  exercise  to  become  so. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have  never  elevated 
their  thoughts  above  the  spade  and  the  plough,  nor  looked  beyond 


X  To  cnltlvate  habits  of  precise  reasoning,  and  to  train  the  mind  to  deal  with  abstract 
ideas  and  principles,  no  discipline  can  be  better  adapted  than  that  of  mathematics.  But  a 
mind  trained  exclusively  on  mathematics  would  be  very  ill  equipped  to  deal  with  the  various 
and  complicated  problems  of  life  and  science.  An  early  training  in  mathematical  reasoning 
should  always  be  supplemented,  as  education  proceeds,  by  forming  a  habit  of  analyzing  and 
estimating  the  value  of  evidence  in  sul^ects  which  admit,  not  only  of  certain,  but  of  more  or 
leas  probable  conclusions,  such  as  language,  law,  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  his^ry,  and 
the  affairs  of  ordinary  lif& 

"  This  remark  is  not  only  true,  but  eminently  nsefhl  and  instructive.  *  Natural  incapacity  * 
for  particular  branches  of  study,  say  mathematics  or  language,  rarely  exists,  except  in  imsgi- 
notion;  unless  indeed  the  subject  of  it  is  deficient  in  mental  power  generally. 
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Where  a  truth  U  made  out  by  one  demonatration,  there  needs  no 
farther  inquuy,  but  in  probabilities  where  there  wants  demonstration 
to  establish  the  truth  beyond  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace 
one  argument  to  its  sourcse,  and  observe  its  strength  and  weakness, 
but  all  the  ai^guments^  after  having  been  so  examined  on  both  sides, 
must  be  laid  in  balance  one  against  another,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  understanding  determine  its  assent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reasoning  the  understanding  should  be  accus- 
tomed to,  which,is  so  different  from  what  the  illiterate  are  used  to, 
that  even  learned  men  oftentimes  seem  to  have  very  little  or  no 
notion  of  it  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  since  the  way  of  disputing 
in  the  schools  ^  leads  them  quite  away  from  it,  by  maisting  on  one 
topical  alignment,*  by  the  success  of  which  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  question  is  to  be  determined,  and  victory  adjudged  to  the 
opponent  or  defendant ;  which  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  balance 
an  account  by  one  sum  charged  and  discharged,  when  there  are  an 
hundred  others  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

This  therefore  it  would  be  well  if  men's  minds  were  accustomed 
to,  and  that  early,  that  they  might  not  erect  their  opinions  upon 
one  single  view,  when  so  many  other  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 

be  demonstntiTe,  in  others  only  probable.  The  only  differences  which  he  recognizes  between 
demonstratiye  and  probable  reasoning  are,  that^  in  the  one,  a  single  proof  is  solBcieDt  to  es- 
tablish the  conclusion,  which  may  then  be  taken  for  certain,  whereas,  in  the  other,  several 
argnments  of  yarying  degrees  of  probability,  some  tending  one  way  and  some  another,  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  the  conclusion  expressing  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  Fbr  his 
remarks  on  Probability,  see  Essay,  Bk.  IV.  cha.  15. 16,  and  ch.  17,  §  6. 

It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say  that  '  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning  every  single  argument 
should  be  managed  as  a  mathematical  demonstration.'  It  is  indeed  true  tiiat,  in  all  cases,  a 
belief  should  be  traced  '  to  the  source  on  which  it  bottoms,'  or  that  the  propositions  on  which 
our  assent  is  based  should  be  so  put  together  that  we  may  see  their  connection  with  the  con- 
elusion.  But  this  connection  may  be  exhibited  in  various  ways.  Thus,  the  best  and  most 
natural  mode  of  representing  an  inductive  argument  (see  the  first  chapter  of  my  Elements  of 
Inductive  Logic)  is  entirely  difl^nt  l^om  that  of  representing  a  deductive  argument,  though, 
by  a  certain  amount  of  manipulation,  the  one  form  may  be  brought  under  the  other.  Again, 
even  in  deductive  ratiocination,  there  are  rules,  quite  distinct  trom  those  of  the  ordinary 
syllogism,  for  estimating  the  precise  value  to  be  attached  to  probable  arguments,  whether  in 
single  syllogisms  or  in  combinations  of  syllogisms,  or  on  a  balance  of  rival  probabilities.  The 
student  will  find  a  statement  and  discussion  of  such  rules  in  almost  any  recent  work  on  Logic. 
Mr.  Venn's  Logic  of  Chance  is  specially  appropriated  to  the  discussion  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects. 

^  What  Locke  thought  of  the  '  disputations,'  which  were  then  in  common  use  throughout 
the  universities  of  Europe,  may  be  gathered  from  '  Thoughts  concerning  Education.'  §  \B9. 

"  Cp.  Essay,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  17,  §  5.  The  expression  '  topical  alignment'  applies  to  an  argu- 
ment derived  from  certain  general  heads  of  probability,  which,  in  the  language  of  Aristotie 
and  his  followers,  were  called  rtfiroc,  commonplaces,  or  common  forms.  They  were  the  main 
subject  of  the  art  entitled  nwuti  or  duiAcicruni,  and  of  the  eight  (or,  including  the  Sophistici 
Elenchi,  the  nine)  books  called  the  Topics.  This  work  deals  with  logic  when  applied  to  dis- 
putation on  disputable  (probable)  matter,  as  opposed  to  the  logic  of  demonstration  in  science, 
which  is  treated  in  the  Posterior  Analytics. 
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aocount,  and  must  come  into  the  reckoning  before  a  man  can  form 
a  right  judgment.  This  would  enlarge  their  minds,  and  give  a  due 
freedom  to  their  understandings,  that  thej  might  not  be  led  into 
error  by  presumption,  laziness,  or  precipitancy ;  for  I  think  nobody 
can  approve  such  a  conduct  of  the  understanding  as  should  mislead 
it  from  truth,  though  it  be  ever  so  much  in  fashion  to  make  use 
of  it. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  manage  the  under- 
standing, as  I  propose,  would  require  every  man  to  be  a  scholar, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  materials  of  knowledge,  and  exer- 
cised in  all  the  ways  of  reasoning.  To  which  I  answer,  that  it  is 
a  shame  for  those  that  have  time  and  the  means  to  attain  knowl- 
edge, to  want  any  helps  or  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  their 
understandings  that  are  to  be  got,  and  to  such  I  would  be  thought 
here  chiefly  to  speak.  Those,  methinks,  who  by  the  industry  and 
parts  of  their  ancestors  have  been  set  free  from  a  constant  drudgery 
to  their  backs  and  their  bellies,  should  bestow  some  of  their  spare 
time  on  their  heads,  and  open  their  minds  by  some  trials  and  essays 
in  all  the  sorts  and  matters  of  reasoning.  I  have  before  mentioned 
mathematics,  wherein  algebra  gives  new  helps  and  views  to  the 
understanding.  If  I  propose  these,  it  is  not,  as  I  said,  to  make 
every  man  a  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraist ;  but  yet 
I  think  the  study  of  them  is  of  infinite  use  even  to  grown  men. 

First,  by  experimentally  convincing  them  that,  to  make  any  one 
reason  well,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied 
and  that  serve  him  well  enough  in  his  ordinary  course.  A  man  in 
those  studies  will  see  that,  however  good  he  may  think  his  under- 
standing, yet  in  many  things,  and  those  very  visible,  it  may  fail 
him.  This  would  take  off  that  presumption  that  most  men  have 
of  themselves  in  this  part ;  and  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  think 
their  minds  wanted  no  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  added  to  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of  their  under- 
standings. 

.  Secondly,  the  study  of  mathematics  would  show  them  the  neces- 
sity there  is,  in  reasoning,  to  separate  all  the  distinct  ideas,  and  see 
the  habitiides  that  all  those  concerned  in  the  present  inquiry  have 
to  one  another,  and  to  lay  by  those  which  relate  not  to  the  propo- 
sition in  hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning.^ 

^  Here  Locke  has  imdonbtedly  hit  on  one  of  the  great  excellencea  of  mathematical  dis- 
cipline. The  power  of  abstracting  Uie  mind  trom.  all  irrelevant  data  and  iftsues  is  specially 
developed  even  by  each  elementary  departmenta  of  mathematical  work  as  those  of  solving 
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This  is  that  which  in  other  subjects,  besides  quantity,  is  what  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  just  reasoning,  though  in  them  it  is  not  so 
easily  observed  nor  so  carefully  practised.  In  those  parts  of  knowl- 
edge where  it  is  thought  demonstration  has  nothing  to  do,  men 
reason  as  it  were  in  the  lump  :  ^  and  if,  upon  a  summary  and  con- 
fused view,  or  upon  a  partial  consideration,  they  can  raise  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  probability,  they  usually  rest  content;  especially  if  it 
be  in  a  dispute  where  every  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  everything 
that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  color  to  the  argument  is 
advanced  with  ostentation.  But  that  mind  is  not  in  a  posture  to 
find  the  truth,  that  does  not  distinctly  take  all  the  parts  asunder, 
and,  omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to  the  point,  draw  a  conclusion 
ft*om  the  result  of  all  the  particulars  which  any  way  influence  it. 
There  is  another  no  less  useful  habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to 
mathematical  demonstrations,  and  that  is,  of  using  the  mind  to  a 
long  train  of  consequences;  but,  having  mentioned  that  already,  I 
shall  not  again  here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whose  fortunes  and  time  is  narrower,  what  may  suffice 
them  is  not  of  that  vast  extent  as  may  be  imagined,  and  so  comes 
not  within  the  objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  everything.  Knowledge 
and  science  in  general  is  the  business  only  of  those  who  are  at  ease 
and  leisure.  Those  who  have  particular  callings  ought  to  under- 
stand them ;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  proposal,  nor  impossible  to 
be  compassed,  that  they  should  think  and  reason  right  about  what 
is  their  daily  employment.  This  one  cannot  think  them  incapable 
of,  without  levelling  them  with  the  brutes,  and  charging  them  with 
a  stupidity  below  the  rank  of  rational  creatures. 

VIII.     RELIGION. 

Besides  his  particular  calling  for  the  support  of  this  life,  every 
one  has  a  concern  in  a  future  life,  which  he  is  bound  to  look  after. 
This  engages  his  thoughts  in  religion;  and  here  it  mightily  lies 

what  are  called  '  ProblemB '  in  Algebraic  Equations  and  '  Deductions '  in  Plane  Geometiy, 
Exercises  of  this  kind  ought  to  form  an  invariable  element  in  early  education.  The  tendency 
to  dwell  on  or  diverge  to  irrelevant  topics  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ftvquent  of  all  the  inlellectoal 
faults  to  which  ordioaiy  men  are  subject,  whether  in  argument,  in  conversation,  or  in  thinking 
for  themselves. 

^  Instead  of  reasoning  in  the  lump,  they  ought  carefhlly  to  distinguish  the  various 
questions  to  be  resolved,  thus  ascertaining  exactly  where  the  diflRculties  lie.  When  the  vari- 
ous questions  have  been  disentangled,  they  ought  to  form  a  separate  conclusion  on  each  of 
the  questions  or  groups  of  questions  before  them. 
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upon  him  to  understand  and  reason  right.  ^  Men  therefore  cannot 
be  excused  from  understanding  the  words,  and  framing  the  general 
notious,  relating  to  religion,  right.  The  one  day  of  seven,  besides 
other  days  of  rest,  allows  in  the  Christian  world  time  enough  for  this 
(had  they  no  other  idle  hours),  if  they  would  but  make  use  of  these 
vacancies  from  their  daily  labor,  ^d  apply  themselves  to  an  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  with  as  much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to 
a  great  many  other  things  that  are  useless,  and  [unth  the  guidance 
of'\  those  that  could  enter  them  according  to  their  several  capacities 
in  a  right  way  to  this  knowledge.  The  original  make  of  their  minds 
is  like  that  of  other  men,  and  they  would  be  found  not  to  want 
understanding  fit  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  religion,  if  they  were 
a  little  encouraged  and  helped  in  it  as  they  should  ba  For  there 
are  instances  of  very  mean  people,  who  have  raised  their  minds  to  a 
great  sense  and  understanding  of  religion.  And  though  these  have 
not  been  so  frequent  as  could  be  wished,  yet  they  are  enough  to 
dear  that  condition  of  life  from  a  necessity  of  gross  ignorance,  and 
to  show  that  more  might  be  brought  to  be  rational  creatures  and 
Christians  (for  they  can  hardly  be  thought  really  to  be  so,  who, 
wearing  the  name,  know  not  so  much  as  the  veiy  principles  of  that 
religion)  if  due  care  were  taken  of  them.  For,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  peasantry  lately  is  France  (a  rank  of  people  under  a  much 
heavier  pressure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day-laborers  in 
England)  of  the  reformed  religion  '  understood  it  much  better,  and 
could  say  more  for  it,  than  those  of  a  higher  condition  among  us. 

But  if  it  shall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  sort  of  people  must 
give  themselves  up  to  a  brutish  stupidity  in  the  things  of  their 
nearest  concernment,  which  I  see  no  reason  for,  this  excuses  not 
those  of  a  freer  fortune  and  education,  if  they  neglect  their  under- 
standings, and  take  no  care  to  emf^oy  them  as  they  ought  and  set 

■.  '  ■  ■     y  ■    ■    I  ■  I     ■         I  a  1        ■>  I    I ^a         I  ■  I     ■       I   ■■      ■  II    ■!  ■  i  I  ■  »   ■  P     I 

1  Locke  wu  himself  a  vriter  on  reUgioas  topics.  In  160ft»  aboat  two  yean  before  be  had 
begun  to  write  tbe  treatise  here  republished,  he  published  his  worlc  on  'The  Ressonableness 
of  ChrisUanttgr  as  delivered  in  the  Serlptares/  wherein  he  attempts  to  discriminate  between 
the  essential  and  non-essantial  elements  tn  Chfistlan  ballet  During  the  last  years  of  bis  life, 
he  was  engaged  in  writing  notes  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  BplsUes,  which,  however,  were  not 
poblished  till  after  his  death. 

s  Loa](e  had  probably  seen  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  tbe  Hagoonots  during  Ms  stay  at 
Montpellier  and  his  Journeys  in  tbe  south  of  France.  MoreoTor,  the  Rerocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  1085,  had  brought  over  to  England  large  nombers  of  them,  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  industry,  tbiift,  and  IntelUgonee.  It  will  be  notioed  that  he  says  'lately,'  referring 
to  the  time  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  caused  such  a  huge  pro- 
portion of  tiie  Frenoh  Protestants  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries. 

Locke's  obseivatieBs,  during  his  travels,  of  the  Intense  poverty  of  the  French  peasantry, 
are  given  both  in  Locd  King's  UXh,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Fox-Boone. 
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them  right  iu  the  knowledge  of  those  things  for  which  principally 
they  were  given  them.  At  least  those  whose  plentiful  fortunes 
allow  them  the  opportunities  and  helps  of  improvements  are  not  so 
few,  but  that  it  might  be  hoped  great  advancements  might  be  made 
in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  especially  in  that  of  the  greatest  concern 
and  lai^gest  views,  if  men  would  make  a  right  use  of  their  fiunilties 
and  study  their  own  understandings. 

IX.     IDEAS. 

Outward  corporeal  objects  that  constantly  importune  our  senses, 
and  captivate  our  appetites,  fail  not  to  fill  our  heads  with  lively  and 
lasting  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here  the  mind  needs  not  be  set  upon  get- 
ting greater  store ;  they  ofifer  themselves  fast  enough,  and  are  usually 
entertained  in  such  plenty,  and  lodged  so  carefully,  that  the  mind 
wants  room  or  attention  for  others  that  it  has  more  use  and  need  of. 
To  fit  the  understanding  therefore  for  such  reasoning  as  I  have  been 
above  speaking  of,  care  should  be  taken  to  fill  it  with  moral  and 
more  abstract  ideas;  for  these  not  offering  themselves  to  the  senses, 
but  being  to  be  framed  to  the  understanding,  people  are  generally  so 
neglectful  of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to  think  wants  nothing,  that  I 
fear  most  men's  minds  are  more  unfurnished  with  such  ideas  than 
is  imagined.  They  ojften  use  the  words,  and  how  can  they  be  sus- 
pected to  want  the  ideas  1  What  I  have  said  in  the  Third  Book  of 
my  Essay,  will  excuse  me  fix)m  any  other  answer  to  this  question. 
But  to  convince  people  of  what  moment  it  is  to  their  understandings 
to  be  furnished  with  such  abstract  ideas  steady  and  settled  in  them, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  how  any  one  shall  be  able  to  know  whether  he 
be  obliged  to  be  just,  if  he  has  not  established  ideas  in  his  mind  of 
obligation  and  of  justice,  since  knowledge  consists  in  nothing  but 
the  perceived  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas ;  ^  and  so  of 
all  others  the  like  which  concern  our  lives  and  manners.  And  if 
men  do  find  a  difficulty  to  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
angles  which  lie  before  their  eyes,  unalterable  in  a  diagram,  how 
utterly  impossible  will  it  be  to  perceive  in  it  ideas  that  have  no 
other  sensible  objects  to  represent  them  to  the  mind  but  sounds 
with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  conformity,  and  therefore  had 
need  to  be  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  themselves,  if  we  would  make 
any  clear  judgment  about  them.  This  therefore  is  one  of  the  first 
things  the  mind  should  be  employed  about  in  the  right  conduct  of 

^  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Locke's  Essay.    See  Bk.  IV.  ch.  1. 
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the  undeiBtanding,  without  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  capable 
of  reasoning  right  about  those  matters:  But  in  these  and  all  other 
ideas,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  harbor  no  inconsistencies,  and 
that  they  have  a  real  existence  where  real  existence  is  supposed, 
and  are  not  mere  chimeras  with  a  supposed  existence. 

X.     PREJUDICE. 

Every  gne  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices  that  mislead 
other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  free,  and  had  none  of  his  own. 
This  beipg  objected  on  all  sides,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault  and  an 
hindrance  to  knowledge.  What  now  is  the  cure  f  No  other  but 
this,  that  every  man  should  let  alone  others'  prejudices  and  ex- 
amine his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced  of  his  by  the  accusation  of 
another ;  he  recriminates  by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only 
'  way  to  remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of  the 
world  is  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine  himself.  If  others 
will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own  minds,  does  that  make  my  errors 
truths,  or  ought  it  to  make  me  in  love  with  them  a|id  willing  to 
impose  on  myself  1  If  others  love  cataracts  on  their  eyes,  should 
that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as  soon  as  I  could  1  Every 
one  declares  against  blindness,  and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond 
of  that  which  dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  trutU  and  knowledge)  False 
or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as  unquestionable  maxims,  keep 
those  in  the  dark  from  truth,  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually 
the  prejudices  imbibed  frY)m  education,  party,  reverence,  &shion, 
interest,  <fec.  This  is  the  mote  which  every  one  sees  in  his  brother's 
eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam  in  his  own.  For  who  is  there 
almost  that  is  ever  brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles, 
and  see  whether  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial  1  But  yet  this 
should  be  one  of  the  first  things  every  one  should  set  about,  and  be 
scrupulous  in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the 
search  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hindrance  of 
knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write),  to  those  who  would  shake 
off  this  great  and  dangerous  impostor  prejudice,  who  dresses  up 
falsehood  in  the  likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks 
men's  minds  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  with  a  belief  that  they  are 
more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see  with  their  own  eyes,  I 
shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby  prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that 
is  strongly  of  any  opinion  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned) 
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that  his  pereuasion  ib  built  upon  good  grounds,  and  that  his  waaent 
is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he  holds  forces 
him  to,  and  that  they  are  aiguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy, 
that  make  him  so  confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if,  after 
all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition  to  ins  opinion,  if 
he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient  hearing,  much  less  examine 
and  weigh  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly 
confess  it  is  prejudice  governs  him  1  And  it  is  not  the  evidence  of 
truth,  but  some  lasy  anticipation,  some  beloved  presumption,  that 
he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in*  For  if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he 
gives  out,  well  fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what 
need  he  fear  to  put  it  to  the  proof  1  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it  and  have  ob- 
tained his  assent  be  clear,  good,  and  convincing,  why  should  he  be 
shy  to  have  it  tried  whether  they  be  proof  or  noti*  He  whose  assent 
goes  beyond  his  evidence  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only  to 
prejudice,  and  does,  in  ^ect,  own  it,  when  be  refuses  to  hear  what 
is  offered  against  it ;  declaring  thereby  that  it  is  not  evidence  h^ 
seeks,  but  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a 
forward  condenviation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  un- 
heard  and  unexamined ;  which,  what  is  it  but  prejudice)  Quiae^um 
tUUuerit  parte  inaudUd  alterd^  eUam  $i  (tequum  ttatuerU^  haud  aequw 
fwBTii}  He  that  would  acquit  himself  in  this  case  as  a  lover 
of  truth,  not  giving  way  to  any  preoccupation  or  bias  that  may 
mislead  him,  must  do  two  things  that  are  not  very  common  nor 
yery  easy.  [L  Love  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and,  2.  Examine  for 
himself  as  is  set  forth  in  Sections  zi.,  xii.] 

XI.     INDIFFERENCT. 

First,  he  must  not  be  in  love  with  any  opini<Mi,  or  wish  it  to  be 
true,  till  he  knows  it  to  be  so,  and  then  he  will  not  need  to  wish  it : 
for  nothing  that  is  false  can  deserve  our  good  wishes,  nor  a  desire 
that  it  should  have  the  place  and  force  of  truth ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  this.  Men  are  fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no 
other  evidence  but  respect  and  custom,  and  think  they  must  main- 
tain them,  or  all  is  gone,  though  they  have  never  examined  the 

1  *f^\  Btatoit  aliqaid  parte  Inaadita  altera, 
Aequam  licet  stataerit,  haad  aeqnus  fttit.' 

Seneca,  Medea,  199,  200. 
«  Voltaire  remarks  that  the  man  who  should  hope  to  make  his  way  in  society  by  the  weai»- 
ons  of  logic  would  he  as  mad  as  Don  Quixote  ;  but  Locke  holds  that  ttie  truth  may  be  main- 
tained in  ooDTersation  without  offooee. 
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ground  they  stand  on,  nor  have  ^Yer  made  them  out  to  themselves, 
or  can  make  them  out  to  others.  We  should  contend  earnestly  for 
tixe  truth,  but  we  should  first  be  sure  that  it  is  truth,  or  else  we 
fight  against  God,  who  is  the  God  of  truth,  and  do  the  work  of  th0 
Devil,  who  is  the  father  and  propagator  of  lies;  and  our  zeal,  though 
ever  so  warm,  will  not  excuse  us;  for  this  is  plainly  prejudice. 

XII.     EXAMINE. 

Secondly,  he  must  do  that  which  he  will  find  himself  very  averse 
to,  as  judging  the  thing  unnecessary  or  himself  incapable  of  doing 
it.  He  must  try  whether  his  principles  be  certainly  true  or  no^ 
and  how  far  he  may  safely  rely  upon  them*  This,  whether  fewer  hav^ 
the  heart  or  the  skill  to  do,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  this  I  am 
sure,  this  is  that  which  every  one  ought  to  do,  who  professes  te 
love  truth  and  would  not  impose  upon  himself,  which  is  a  surer  way 
to  be  ^ade  a  fool  of  than  by  being  exposed  to  the  sophistry  of 
others.  The  disposition  to  put  any  cheat  upon  ourselves  works  cm- 
stantly,  and  we  are  pleased  with  it,  but  are  impatient  of  being  baur 
tered  or  misled  by  others.  The  inability  I  here  speak  of  is  not 
any  natural  defect  that  makes  men  incapable  of  examining  thw 
own  principles.  To  such,  rules  of  conducting  their  understandings 
are  useless,  and  that  is  the  case  of  very  few.  The  great  number  is 
of  those  whom  the  ill  habit  of  nev^  exerting  their  thoughts  has 
disabled :  the  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse,  and  hav^ 
lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  natmre  fitted  them  to  recei^ 
from  exercise.  Those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  learn  the  first  rulep 
of  plain  arithmetic,  and  eould  be  brought  to  oast  up  an  ordinary 
sum,  are  capable  of  this,  if  they  had  but  accustomed  their  minds  to 
reasoning :  but  they  that  have  wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of  their 
understandings  in  this  way  will  be  very  far  at  first  from  being  able 
to  do  it,  and  as  unfit  for  it  as  one  unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a 
flhop-bo<^  and  perhaps  think  it  as  strange  to  be  ^et  about  it.  And 
yet  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  to  be  a  wrong  use  of  our  un- 
derstandings to  build  our  tenets  (in  things  where  we  are  concerned 
to  hold  the  trutb)  upon  principles  that  may  lead  us  into  error.  We 
,  take  our  principles  at  haphazard  upon  trust,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing examined  them,  and  then  believe  a  whole  system,  upon  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  true  and  solid ;  and  what  is  all  this  but 
chUdish,  shameful,  senseless  credulity  ? 

Iq  these  two  things,  namely,  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth,  I 
mean  the  receiving  it  in  the  love  of  it  as  truth,  but  not  loving  it  for 
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any  other  reason  before  we  know  it  to  be  true,  and  in  the  examina- 
tion of  our  principles,  and  not  receiring  any  for  such  nor  building 
on  them  till  we  are  fully  convinced,  as  rational  creatures,  of  their 
solidity,  truth,  and  certainty,  consists  that  freedom  of  the  under- 
standing which  is  necessary  to  a  rational  creature,  and  without 
which  it  is  not  truly  an  understanding.  It-  is  conceit,  fancy, 
extravagance,  anything  rather  than  understanding,  if  it  must  be 
under  the  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  the 
authority  of  anything  but  their  own,  not  fisuicied,  but  perceived,  evi- 
dence. This  was  rightly  called  imposition,  and  is  of  all  other  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  sort  of  it.  For  we  impose  upon  oiu^ves^ 
which  Lb  the  strongest  imposition  of  all  others;  and  we  impose  upon 
ourselves  in  that  part  which  ought  with  the  greatest  care  to  be  kept 
free  fix>m  all  imposition.  The  world  is  apt  to  cast  great  blame  on 
those  who  have  an  indifferency  for  opinions,  especially  in  religion. 
I  fear  this  is  the  foundation  of  great  error  and  worse  consequences. 
To  be  indifferent  which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right  temper 
of  the  mind  that  preserves  it  from  being  imposed  on,  and  disposes 
it  to  examine  with  that  indifferency,  till  it  has  done  its  best  to  find 
the  truth,  and  this  is  the  only  direct  and  safe  way  to  it.  But  to  be 
indifferent  whether  we  embrace  falsehood  or  truth  or  no,  is  the 
great  road  to  error.  Those  who  are  not  indifferent  which  opinion  is 
true  are  guilty  of  this;  they  suppose,  without  examining,  that  what 
they  hold  is  true,  and  then  think  they  ought  to  be  zealous  for  it 
Those,  it  is  plain  by  their  warmth  and  eagerness,  are  not  indifferent 
for  their  own  opinions,  but  methinks  are  very  indifferent  whether 
they  be  true  or  false,  since  they  cannot  endure  to  have  any  doubts 
raised  or  objections  made  against  them ;  and  it  is  visible  they  never 
have  made  any  themselves,  and  so,  never  having  examined  them, 
know  not  nor  are  concerned,  as  they  should  be,  to  know  whether 
they  be  true  or  false.^ 

These  are  the  common  and  most  general  miscarriages  which  I 
think  men  should  avoid  or  rectify  in  a  right  conduct  of  their  under- 
standings, and  should  be  particularly  taken  care  of  in  education. 
The  business  whereof  in  respect  of  knowledge  is  not,  as  I  think,  to 
perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give  his 

I  Arrian,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Patrick  in  his  Adviee  to  a  Friend^  myn :  '  Let  as  begin 
everything  withoat  too  mnch  desire  or  aversion.  Let  ns  not  incline  to  this  or  the  other 
way  ;  but  behave  onnelves  like  a  traveller,  who,  when  he  comes  to  two  ways,  asks  him  whom 
he  meets  next  which  of  these  he  shall  take  to  such  a  phuMS  —having  no  inclination  to  the 
Tl«^t*hand  or  to  the  left,  bat  doubting  only  to  know  the  true  and  direct  way  that  will  carry 
him  to  his  joutney's  end.' 
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mind  that  freedom,  that  dispoBition,  and  those  habits  that  may 
enable  him  to  attain  an^  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  apply  himself 
to,  or  stand  in  need  of,  in  the  future  course  of  his  life.^ 

This  and  this  only  is  well  prihcipling,  and  not  the  instilling  a 
reverence  and  veneration  for  certain  dogmas  imder  the  specious 
title  of  principles,  which  are  often  so  remote  from  that  truth  and 
evidence  which  belongs  to  principles  that  they  ought  to  be  rejected 
as  false  and  erroneous,  and  is  often  the  cause,  to  men  so  educated, 
when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world,  and  find  they  cannot  main- 
tain the  principles  so  taken  up  and  rested  in,  i;o  cast  ofif  all  principles 
and  turn  perfect  sceptics,  regardless  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  understanding, 
either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind  or  ill  habits  taken 
up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progress  to  knowledge.  Of  these  there 
are  as  many  possibly  to  be  found,  if  the  mind  were  thoroughly 
studied,  as  there  are  diseases  of  the  body,  each  whereof  clogs  and 
disables  the  understanding  to  some  degree,  and  therefore  deserves 
to  be  looked  after  and  cured.  I  shall  set  down  some  few  to  excite 
men,  especially  those  who  make  knowledge  their  business,  to  look 
into  themselves,  and  observe  whether  they  do  not  indulge  some 
weakness,  allow  some  miscarriages  in  the  management  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculty,  which  is  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 

XIII.     OBSERVATION. 

Particular  matters  of  fact  are  the  undoubted  foundations  on 
which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge  is  built;  the  benefit  the 
understanding  makes  of  them  is  to  draw  from  them  conclusions,* 
which  may  be  as  standing  rules  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of 
practice.  The  mind  often  makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of  the 
information  it  receives  from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  his- 
torians, in  being  too  forward  or  too  slow  in  making  observations 
on  the  particular  facts  recorded  in  them. 

I  This  is  fhe  ideal  of  a  lOtenl  edacatlon,  the  ot|}ect  of  which  is  to  form  intellectual  apti- 
tudes rather  than  to  inftiae  specific  knowledgei  The  advocates  of  a  special  education,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that,  after  a  certain  period  in  a  young  man's  life,  the  best  mode  of  en- 
abling him  to  leam  well  any  sul^Ject  to  which  he  may  hereafter  apply  himself  is  to  exercise 
him  thoroughly  on  some  one  branch  of  knowledge.  Lastly,  what  is  called  an  useflil  education 
is  one  which  is  designed  solely  with  a  view  to  fitting  the  pupil  for  his  ftiture  profession  or 
walk  in  life.  Locke's  point  of  view  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Plato.  See  Republic,  p. 
518  B.  Ac.,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  higher  education  as  delineated  in  that  dialogue.  See 
also  Thoughts  on  Education,  §  M. 

*  The  conclusions  being  inductions,  which  an  based  on  the  flkcta.  Here,  again,  the  spirit 
of  Locke's  remarks  is  thoroughly  Baconian. 
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There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduops  in  reading,  and  yet  dp 
not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They  are  delighted  with 
the  stories  that  are  told,  and  perhaps  can  tell  them  again,  for  they 
make  all  they  read  nothing  but  history  to  themselves ;  but  not  re- 
flecting on  it,  not  making  to  themselves  observations  from  what  they 
read,  they  are  very  little  improved  by  all  that  crowd  of  particulana 
that  either  pass  through  or  lodge  themselves  in  their  understand- 
ings.' They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  cram- 
ming themselves,  but,  not  digesting  anything,  it  produces  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  say  they  have  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  but,  like  those  for  building,  they  are  of  no  advantage, 
if  there  be  no  other  use  made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up 
together.  Opposite  to  these  there  are  others  who  lose  the  improve- 
ment they  should  make  of  matters  of  fact  by  a  quite  contrary  con- 
duct. They  are  apt  to  draw  general  conclusions,  and  raise  axioms 
from  every  particular  they  meet  with.  These  make  as  little  true 
benefit  of  history  ^  as  the  other,  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active 
spirits^  receive  more  harm  by  it ;  it  being  of  worse  consequence  to 
steer  one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule  than  to  have  none  at  all,  error 
doing  to  busy  men  much  more  harm  than  ignoranoe  to  the  slow  and 
sluggish.'  Between  these,  those  seem  to  do  best  who,  taking  mate- 
rial and  useful  hints,  sometimes  from  single  matters  of  fact,  carry 
them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of  by  what  they  shall  find  in 
history  to  confirm  or  reverse  these  imperfect  observations ;  which 
may  be  established  into  rules  fit  to  be  relied  on,  when  they  are 
justified  by  a  sufficient  and  wary  induction  of  particulars.  He  that 
makes  no  such  reflections  on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind 
with  a  rhapsody  of  tales  fit  in  winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of 
others ;  and  he  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  &ct  into  a  maxim 
will  abound  in  contrary  observations,  that  can  be  of  no  other  use 
t}ut  to  perplex  and  pudder  [confuse,  mystify ,  or  involve  in  doubt]  hin^ 
if  he  compares  them,  or  else  to  misguide  him,  if  he  gives  himself  up 


1  We  must  recollect  tliat  tbe  vord  hidory  was  at  this  time  used  for  a  eolleotion  of  ferta  of 
any  kind.  Bacon  commonly  tuea  the  term  in  this  senaa  Thna  tiie  alternative  title  of  tbe 
Sylva  Sylranira  is  <  A  Natorai  Hiatory.'  and  the  thiid  part  of  the  instaimitie  Magna  waa  to  be 
entitled  '  Phaenomena  Unirerai,  aive  Hiatoria  Natnialla  et  BzperimentaHs  ad  condendam  FbW 
loflophiam.'  In  the  title  of  Aristotle's  work,  tbe  Hiatoria  Animailnm  (Hcpl  rd  <<pa  Itmptat), 
the  word  means  *  inquii^/  bat  it  quickly  posaea  ftom  fhia  meaning  to  algnUy  the  resnlt  of  aacfa 
m  inquiry,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

«  Thucydldes,  by  the  mouth  of  aeon,  says :  *  A  state  poaaessfng  inlWor  Uws,  but  fhith- 
A^ly  executed,  is  preferable,  to  odib  with  halker  iostttatiMa,  vhieh  do  not  Influence  the  prac- 
tice of  the  citixena.'  —  B.  ilL  87. 
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to  the  authority  of  that  which  for  its  novelty,  or  for  some  other 
fistncj,  best  pleases  him.  f 

XIY.     BIAS. 

Next  to  these  we  may  place  those  who  suffer  their  own  natural 
tempers  and  passions  they  are  possessed  with  to  influence  their 
judgments,  especially  of  men  and  things  that  may  any  way  relate 
to  their  present  circumstances  and  interest.  Truth  is  all  simple, 
all  pure,  will  bear  no  mixture  of  anything  else  with  it.  It  is  rigid 
and  inflexible  to  any  by  interests  j  and  so  should  the  understand- 
ing be,  whose  use  and  excellency  lies  in  conforming  itself  to  it.  To 
think  of  everything  just  as  it  is  in  itself  is  the  proper  business  of 
the  imderstanding,  though  it  be  not  that  which  men  always  em- 
ploy it  to.  This  all  men,  at  first  hearing,  allow  is  the  right  use 
every  one  should  make  of  his  understanding.  Nobody  will  be  at 
such  an  open  defiance  with  common  sense,  as  to  profess  that  we 
should  not  endeavor  to  know  and  think  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  to  do  the 
contrary.  And  men  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves,  and  think  they 
have  reason  to  do  so,  if  they  have  but  a  pretence  that  it  is  for 
God,  or  a  good  cause,  that  is,  in  effect,  for  themselves,  their  own 
persuasion,  or  party ;  for  those,  in  their  turns,  the  several  sects 
of  men,  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and  a  good 
cause.  But  God  requires  not  men  to  wrong  or  misuse  their  facul- 
ties for  Him,  nor  to  lie  to  others  or  themselves  for  his  sake ;  ^ 
which  they  purposely  do,  who  will  not  suffer  their  understandings 
to  have  right  conceptions  of  the  things  proposed  to  them,  and  de- 
signedly restrain  themselves  from  having  just  thoughts  of  every- 
thing, as  far  as  they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as  for  a  good 
caiise,  that  needs  not  such  ill  helps ;  if  it  be  good,  truth  will  support 
it,  and  it  has  no  need  of  fallacy  or  falsehood. 

XV.     ARGUMENTS* 

Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  hunting  after  arguments  to  make 
good  one  side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  and  refuse  those 

I  Bacon,  in  his  AdTancement  of  Learning,  Book  I.,  Aldia  Wright's  edition,  p.  9 :  'And  m 
for  the  conceit  that  too  mach  knowledge  ahonld  incline  a  man  to  atheism,  and  that  the  igno- 
rance of  second  caosca  should  make  a  more  devont  dependence  npon  God,  which  is  tlie  first 
cause :  first,  it  is  good  to  ask  the  question  which  Job  asked  of  his  ftiends :  Will  you  lU  for 
Godf  as  one  man  will  do  fsr  awri^her^  to  grat^  Mm  f  For  certain  it  is  that  God  worketh  nothing 
in  nature  but  by  second  causes :  and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise  believed,  it  is  mere  im- 
pofftnre,  as  it  were  in  favor  towards  God ;  and  nothing  else  but  to  ofiTer  to  the  Author  of  truth 
the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.' 
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which  fayor  the  other  side.  What  is  this  but  wilfully  to  misguide 
the  understanding^  1  And  [it]  is  so  far  from  giving  truth  its  due 
value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it.  [Men]  espouse  opinions  that  best 
comport  with  their  power,  profit,  or  credit,  and  then  seek  arguments 
to  support  them.  Truth,  lighted  [lU]  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more 
avail  to  us  than  error  j  for  what  is  so  taken  up  by  us  may  be  false 
as  well  as  true,  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty  who  has  thus  stum- 
bled upon  truth  in  his  way  to  preferment. 

There  is  another  but  more  innocent  way  of  collecting  arguments, 
very  familiar  among  bookish  men,  which  is  to  furnish  themselves 
with  the  ftrguments  they  meet  with  pro  and  con  in  the  questions 
they  study.  This  helps  them  not  to  judge  right,  nor  argue  strongly, 
but  only  to  talk  copiously  on  either  side,  without  being  steady  and 
settled  in  their  own  judgments  :^  for  such  arguments  gathered  from 
other  men's  thoughts,  floating  only  in  the  memory,  are  there  ready 
indeed  to  supply  copious  talk  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  but 
are  far  from  helping  us  to  judge  right.  Such  variety  of  arguments 
only  distract  the  understanding  that  relies  on  them,  unless  it  has 
gone  farther  than  such  a  superficial  way  of  examining ;  this  is  to 
quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our  vanity.  The  sure  and 
only  way  to  get  true  knowledge  is  to  form  in  our  minds  clear,  set- 
tled notions  of  things,  with  names  annexed  to  those  determined 
ideas.  These  we  are  to  consider,  and  with  their  several  relations 
and  habitudes,  and  not  amuse  ourselves  with  floating  names,  and 
words  of  indetermined  signification,  which  we  can  use  in  several 
senses  to  serve  a  turn.  It  is  in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes 
and  respects  our  ideas  have  one  to  another  that  real  knowledge 
consists ;  and  when  a  man  once  perceives  how  far  they  agree  or 
disagree  one  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  what  other 
people  say,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  arguments  of  others, 
which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but  plausible  sophistry.  This 
will  teach  him  to  state  the  question  right,  and  see  whereon  it  turns ; 
and  thus  he  will  stand  upon  his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  own 
understanding.  Whereas  by  collecting  and  learning  arguments  by 
heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others  ;  and  when  any  one  ques- 
tions the  foundations  they  are  built  upon,  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus, 


t  Butler  thus  characterises  the  dexterity  of  Hndibras  : 

'  On  either  side  he  could  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  conftite.' 

In  the  Euthydemos  of  Flato  there  are  pictures  of  this  kind  of  trifling  disputation  de  omnHbut 
Tfihus, 
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and  be  fain  to  give  up  his  implicit  Isecond-haTid,  or  taken  an  triut] 
knowledge. 

XVI.     HASTE. 

Labor  for  labor['b]  sake  is  against  nature.^  The  understanding,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  faculties,  chooses  always  the  shortest  way  to  its 
end,  would  presently  obtain  the  knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set 
upon  some  new  inquiry.  But  this  whether  laziness  or  haste  often 
misleads  it,  and  makes  it  content  itself  with  improper  ways  of  search 
and  such  as  will  not  serve  the  turn.  Sometimes  it  rests  upon  tes- 
timony, when  testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  because  it  is 
easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed.  Sometimes  it 
contents  itself  with  one  argument,  and  rests  satisfied  with  that, 
as  it  were  a  demonstration ;  whereas  the  thing  under  proof  is  not 
capable  of  demonstration,  and  therefore  must  be  submitted  to  the 
trial  of  probabilities,  and  all  the  material  arguments  pro  and  con 
be  examined  and  brought  to  a  balance.  In  some  cases  the  mind  is 
determined  by  probable  topics  in  inquiries,  where  demonstration 
may  be  had.  All  these,  and  several  others,  which  laziness,  impa- 
tience, custom,  and  want  of  use  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are 
misapplications  of  the  understanding  in  the  search  of  truth.  In 
every  question,  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it  is  capable  of 
should  first  be  considered  to  make  our  inquiry  such  as  it  should  be. 
This  would  save  a  great  deal  of  frequently  misemployed  pains,  and 
lead  us  sooner  to  that  discovery  and  possession  of  truth  we  are  capa- 
ble of.  The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially  frivolous 
ones,  such  as  are  all  that  are  merely  verbal,  is  not  only  lost  labor, 
but  cumbers  the  memory  to  no  purpose,  and  serves  only  to  hinder 
it  from  seizing  and  holding  of  the  truth  in  ail  those  cases  which  are 
capable  of  demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof  the  truth  and 
certainty  is  seen,  and  the  mind  fully  possesses  itself  of  it ;  when  in 
the  other  way  of  assent,  it  only  hovers  about  it,  is  amused  with  un- 
certainties. In  this  superficial  way,  indeed,  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as  it  should  be  in 
its  knowledge.  It  is  to  this  same  haste  and  impatience  of  the  mind 
also  that  a  not  due  tracing  of  the  arguments  to  their  true  founda- 
tion is  owing  ;  men  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump 
to  the  conclusion.'    This  is  a  short  way  to  fancy  and  conceit,  and 

1  labor  ipn  voluptatt  expresses  a  habit  of  mind  not  nncommoa  In  men  of  nervous  tem- 
perament 

*  This  piocedare  is  what  Bacon  calls  '  anticipatio  mentis.' 
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(if  firmly  embraced)  to  opmiatrity,  but  is  certainly  the  farthest  way 
about  to  knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know  must  by  the  connec- 
tion of  the  proofs  see  the  truth,  and  the  ground  it  stands  on  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  has  for  haste  skipped  over  what  he  should  have  ex- 
amined, he  must  begin  and  go  over  all  again,  or  else  he  will  never 
come  to  knowledge. 

XVII.     DB8ULT0BY. 

Another  fault  of  as  ill  consequence  as  this,  which  proceeds  also 
irom  laziness  with  a  mixture  of  vanity,  is  the  skipping  from  one  sort 
of  knowledge  to  another.^  Some  men's  tempen  are  quickly  weary 
of  any  one  thing.  Constancy  and  assiduity  is  what  they  cannot 
bisar  :  the  same  study  long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to  them, 
As  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes  or  &shion  is  to  a  court 
lady. 

XVin.     SHATTERINO. 

Others,  that  they  may  seem  universally  knowing,  get  a  little 
smattering  in  everything.  Both  these  may  fill  their  heads  with 
superficial  notions  of  things,  but  are  very  much  out  of  the  way  of 
attaining  truth  or  knowledge.^ 

XIX.     UNIVBRSALITtr. 

I  do  not  here  speak  against  the  taking  a  taste  of  every  sort  of 
knowledge ;  it  is  certainly  very  useful  and  necessary  to  form  the 
mind,  but  then  it  must  be  done  in  a  different  way  and  to  a  different 
end.  Not  for  talk  and  vanity  to  fill  the  head  with  shrdds  of  all 
kinds,  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  such  a  frippery  may  be  able  to 
match  the  discourses  of  all  he  shall  meet  with,  as  if  nothing  could 
oome  amiss  to  him,  and  his  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine, 
that  nothing  could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master  of  and 
was  readily  furnished  to  entertain  any  one  on.'  This  is  an  excel- 
lency indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to  have  a  real  and  true  knowl- 
edge in  all  or  most  of  the  objects  of  contemplation.  But  it  is  what 
the  mind  of  one  and  the  same  man  can  hardly  attain  unto ;  and 

>  Bacon  abounds  in  suggestions  to  cnre  this  tendency  and  habit  of  mind,  and  cultivate  the 

ability  of  fixed  attention.    See  Advaiuxnunt  o/LeamiKg. 

*  Pope's  aziem,  •— 

'  A  littie  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  things 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring/  — 

ninst  be  received  with  limitations^  as  Whately  points  out  in  his  Annotations  on  Bacon. 

>  The  Sophist  Oorgias,  in  Plato's  Dialogue  of  that  tlUe,  boasts  that  for  many  years  no 
one  had  proposed  to  him  a  single  new  question.    Bee  also  Cicero  de  Oral,  UL  83. 
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the  instanceB  are  so  few  of  those  who  ha^e  in  any  measure  ap- 
proached towards  it,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  are  to  be  pro- 
posed as  examples  in  tl)e  ordinary  conduct  of  the  understanding. 
For  a  man  to  understand  fully  the  business  of  his  particular  calling 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  of  religion,  which  is  his  calling  as  he  is 
a  man  in  the  world,  is  usually  enough  to  take  up  his  whole  time  ; 
and  there  are  few  that  inform  themselves  in  these,  which  is  every 
man's  proper  and  peculiar  business,  so  to  the  bottom  as  they  should 
do.  But  though  this  be  so,  and  there  are  veiy  few  men  that  extend 
their  thoughts  towards  univmisal  knowledge,  yet  I  do  not  doubt  but 
if  the  right  way  were  taken,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry  were  or- 
dered as  they  should  be,  men  of  little  business  and  great  leisure 
might  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  it  than  is  usually  done.  To  return 
to  the  business  in  hand,  the  end  and  use  of  a  little  insight  in  those 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  a  man's  proper  business,  is  to 
accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas  and  the  proper  ways  of 
examining  their  habitudes  and  relations.  This  gives  the  mind  a 
freedom,  and  the  exercising  the  understanding  in  the  several  ways 
of  inquiry  and  reasoning,  which  the  most  skilful  have  made  use  of, 
teaches  the  mind  sagacity  and  wariness,  and' a  suppleness  to  apply 
itself  more  closely  and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turns  of  the 
matter  in  all  its  researches.  Besides,  this  universal  taste  of  all  the 
sciences,  with  an  indiffereucy  before  the  mind  is  possessed  with  any 
one  in  particular  and  grown  into  love  and  admiration  of  what  is 
made  its  darling,  will  prevent  another  evil  very  commonly  to  be 
observed  in  those  who  have  from  the  beginning  been  seasoned  only 
by  one  part  of  knowledge.  Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  contem- 
plation of  one  sort  of  knowledge,  and  that  will  become  everything.^ 
The  mind  will  take  such  a  tincture  from  a  familiarity  with  that 
object,  that  everything  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  un- 
der the  same  view.*  A  metaphysician  will  bring  ploughing  and  gar- 
dening immediately  to  abstract  notions  ;  the  history  of  nature  shall 
signffy  nothing  to  him.  An  alchemist,  on  the  contrary,  shall  reduce 
divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  laboratory,  explain  morality  by  Sal, 
Sulphur,  and  Mercury,"  and  allegorize  the  Scripture  itself,  and  the 

>  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Organam,  Bk.  I.  Aph.  64. 

'  Cicero  believed  in  the  commune  vincuZnm  of  all  the  sciences,  which  the  perfect  orator 
should  understand ;  but  he  does  not,  with  Condillac  and  Buffon,  reduce  all  the  sciences  to  one. 
The  possession  of  this  '  link '  at  once  widens  the  special  knowledge  which  too  often  narrows 
and  stUTens  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  the  professional  man,  of  which  Locke,  fbrther  on, 
complains. 

*  This  was  the  Triad  of  Paracelsus,  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  of  Basilins  Valentinns. 

16 
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sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosopher's  stone.  And  I  heard 
onoe  a  man,  who  had  a  more  than  ordinaiy  excellency  in  music, 
seriously  accommodate  Hoses'  seven  days  of  the  first  week  to  the 
notes  of  music,  as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  measure  and 
method  of  the  creation.  It  is  of  no  small  oonaequence  to  keep  the 
mind  from  such  a  possession,  which  I  think  is  best  done  by  giving 
it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  intellectual  world,  wherein  it 
may  see  the  order,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  just 
allowance  to  the  distinct  provinoes  of  the  sevenl  sciences  in  the 
due  order  and  usefrilness  of  eadi  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necessary,  nor  be 
easily  brought  to,  it  is  fit  at  least  that  it  should  be  practised  in  the 
breeding  of  the  young.  The  business  of  education,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one 
of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open  and  di^)08e  their  minds  as  may  best 
make  them  ci^Mible  of  any,  when  they  shaU  apply  themselves  to  it. 
If  men  are  for  a  long  time  accustomed  only  to  one  sort  or  method 
of  thoughts,  their  minds  grow  stiff  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  to' 
another.  It  is  therefore  to  give  them  this  freedom,  that  I  think 
they  should  be  made  to  look  into  all  sorts  of  *  knowledge,  and  exer- 
cise their  understandings  in  so  wide  a  variety  and  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. But  I  do  not  propose  it  as  a  variety  and  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  a  variety  and  freedom  of  thinking,  as  an  increase  of  the  powers 
and  activity  of  the  mind,  not  as  an  enlargement  of  its  possessions. 

XX.     BEADING. 

This  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 
in.^  Those  who  have  read  of  everything  are  thought  to  understand 
everything  too;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Reading  frimishes  the 
mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  thinking  makes  what 
we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough 
to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  chew 
them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment. 
There  are  indeed  in  some  writers  visible  instances  of  deep  thoughts, 
close  and  acute  reasoning,  and  ideas  weU  pursued.  The  light  these 
would  give,  would  be  of  great  use,  if  their  readers  would  observe 
and  imitate  them  ;  all  the  rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be 


I  The  ability  to  read  may  be  nniTerBal,  and  booka  may  be  cheap,  and  libimries  be  common 
and  fUnee,  bnt  unless  reading  is  conducted  with  the  aima  and  methods  pointed  oat  in  this  sec- 
tion, individuals  and  the  community  will  profit  little  by  common  schools  and  pabUc  libraries. 
What  to  read  and  how  to  read,  the  press  and  tbt  educator  should  point  onL 
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turned  into  knowledge^  but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own  med- 
itation^  and  examining  the  reach,  force,  and  coherence  of  what  is 
said ;  and  then,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  and  see  the  connection  of 
ideas,  so  far  it  is  ours ;  without  that,  it  is  but  so  much  loose  matter 
floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be  stored,  but  the  judg- 
ment is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of  knowledge  not  increased,  by 
being  able  to  repeat  what  others  hare  said  or  produce  the  argu- 
ments we  have  foimd  in  them.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but 
knowledge  by  hearsay,  and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talk- 
ing by  rote,  and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.  For 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  books  is  not  built  upon  true  foundations, 
nor  always  rightly  deduced  from  the  principles  it  is  pretended  to  be 
built  on.  Such  an  examen  as  is  requisite  to  discover  that,  eveiy 
reader's  mind  is  n6i  forward  to  make ;  especially  in  those  who  have 
given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for  what  they  can 
scrape  together  that  may  favor  and  support  the  tenets  of  it.  Such 
men  wilfully  exclude  themselves  from  truth  and  from  all  true  ben- 
efit to  be  received  by  reading.  Others  of  more  indifferency  often 
want  attention  and  industry.  The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be 
at  the  pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to  see  upon 
what  basis  it  stands,  and  how  firmly  ;  but  yet  it  is  this  that  gives 
so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man  more  than  another  in  reading. 
The  mind  should,  by  severe  rules,  be  tied  down  to  this  at  first  un- 
easy task ;  use  and  exercise  will  give  it  facility.  So  that  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast  of  the  eye, 
take  a  view  of  the  argument,  and  presently,  in  most  cases,  see  where 
it  bottoms.  Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  may  say,  have 
got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through  the 
mizmaze  [mue  cr  labyrinth']  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to 
truth  and  certainty.  This  young  beginners  should  be  entered  in, 
and  showed  the  use  of,  that  they  might  profit  by  their  reading. 
Those  who  are  strangers  to  it  will  be  apt  to  think  it  too  great  a 
clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies,  and  they  will  suspect  they  shall 
make  but  small  progress,  if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  must 
stand  to  examine  and  unravel  every  argument  and  follow  it  step  by 
step  up  to  its  original 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to  weigh  with  those 
whose  reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  But  I  am  here  inquiring  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  understanding  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge ;  and 
to  those  who  aim  at  that,  I  may  say  that  he  who  £ur  and  fioMj 
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goes  steadily  forward  in  a  course  that  points  rights  will  sooner  be  at 
his  journey's  end,  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets, 
though  he  gallop  all  day  full  speed.^ 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on  and  profiting 
by  what  we  read  will  be  a  clog  and  rub  to  any  one  only  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  when  custom  and  exercise  has  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be 
despatched,  in  most  occasions,  without  resting  or  interruption  in  the 
course  of  our  reading.  The  motions  and  views  of  a  mind  exercised 
that  way  are  wonderfully  quick ;  and  a  man,  used  to  such  sort  of 
reflections,  sees  as  much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  long  dis- 
course to  lay  before  another  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and  gradual 
deduction.  Besides  that,  when  the  first  difficulties  are  over,  the 
delight  and  sensible  advantage  it  brings  mightily  encourages  and 
enlivens  the  mind  in  reading,  which  without  this  is  very  improperly 
called  study. 

XXL     INTBBMEDIATE   PBINCIPLBB. 

As  an  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may  be  proposed  that,  for  the  sav- 
ing the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts  to  remote  and  first  princi- 
ples in  every  case,  the  mind  should  provide  itself  several  stages ; 
that  is  to  say,  intermediate  principles,'  which  it  might  have  re- 
course to  in  the  examining  those  positions  that  come  in  its  way. 
These,  though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet,  if  they  have 
been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unquestionable  deduction, 
may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible  truths,  and  serve  as 
unquestionable  truths  to  prove  other  points  depending  on  them  by 
a  nearer  and  shorter  view  than  remote  and  general  maxims.  These 
may  serve  as  landmarks  to  show  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of 

I  See  JSsop's  Fable  of  tbe  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  '  Hasten  slowly,'  with  the  fu»  always 
in  the  right  direction,  la  a  good  role. 

*  These  are  thoee  'axiomata  media '  of  which  Bacon  speaks,  when  he  says : '  At  media  sunt 
axiomata  Ola  vera  et  solida  et  vira,  in  qnibos  hunanae  res  et  fortonae  sitae  smil'  Not.  Org. , 
Bk.  L  Aph.  104.  They  may  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways :  either  by  an  induction,  through  the 
'axiomata  infima,'  trom  particulars;  or  by  deduction  ttom  tiie  'suprema  et  geueralissima 
axi(;mata,'  only  that^  in  this  latter  case,  the  higher  axioms  themselTes  must  previously  have 
been  constituted  as  the  result  of  a  careftil  induction.  Both  Locke  and  Bacon  give  good 
advice,  when  they  recommend  men.  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  run  back  their  conclusions  to 
first  principles,  but  to  be  content  with  showing  their  dependence  on  nearer  and  intermediate 
principles,  provided  that  these  last  be  such  as  themselves  admit  of  satisfactory  proof.  When 
men  bf'gin  by  enunciating  some  general  and  abstract  principle,  and  then  attach  to  it  the  par- 
ticular conclusion  which  they  wish  us  to  receive,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  interme- 
diate links  are  wanting,  and,  any  way,  we  should  insist  on  having  them  supplied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  connection  between  the  ultimate  conclusion  and  the  intermediate  principle  is 
often  pretty  obvious,  and  the  intermediate  principle  may  be  one  which  most  men,  having  any 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  recognize  as  not  itself  requiring  proofl  The  demonstrations  in 
geometry  are  well  cited  by  Locke  as  instances  in  point 
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truth,  or  is  quite  besides  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do 
not  in  every  new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  first  axioms,  through 
all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  propositions.  Certain  theo- 
rems, that  they  have  settled  to  themselves  upon  sure  demonstra- 
tion, serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of  propositions  which 
depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmlj^  made  out  from  thence,  as  if  the 
mind  went  afresh  over  every  link  of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them 
to  first  self-evident  principles.  Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is 
to  be  taken  that  they  establish  those  intermediate  principles  with  as 
much  caution,  exactness,  and  indifferency,  as  mathematicians  use  in 
the  settling  any  of  their  great  theorems.  When  this  is  not  done,  but 
men  take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that  science  upon  credit,  in- 
clination, interest,  <fec.  in  haste,  without  due  examination  and  most 
unquestionable  proof,  they  lay  a  trap  for  themselves,  and  as  much 
as  in  them  lies  captivate  their  understandings  to  mistake,  falsehood, 
and  error. 

XXn.     PARTIALITY. 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,^  is  apt  to  mislead  the  understanding,  so  there  is  often  a 
partiality  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  also  to  knowledge  and 
improvement.  Those  sciences  which  men  are  particularly  versed 
in  they  are  apt  to  value  and  extol,  as  if  that  part  of  knowledge 
which  every  one  has  acquainted  himself  with  were  that  alone  which 
was  worth  the  having,  and  all  the  rest  were  idle  and  empty  amuse- 
ments, comparatively  of  no  use  or  importance.  This  is  the  effect 
of  ignorance  and  not  knowledge,  the  being  vainly  puffed  up  with  a 
flatulency  arising  from  a  weak  and  narrow  comprehension.  It  is 
not  amiss  that  every  one  should  relish  the  science  that  he  has  made 
his  peculiar  study ;  a  view  of  its  beauties  and  a  sense  of  its  useful- 
ness carries  a  man  on  with  the  more  delight  and  warmth  in  the 
pursuit  and  improvement  of  it.  But  the  contempt  of  all  other 
knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  law  or  physic,  of 
astronomy  or  chemistry,  or  perhaps  some  yet  meaner  part  of  knowl- 
edge, wherein  I  have  got  some  smattering,  or  am  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind,  but  does  this 
prejudice  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that  it  coops  it  up 
within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it  from  looking  abroad  into  other 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  more  beautiful  possibly,  and 

1  Thlf  Mctloii  bM  much  In  common  wiUi  the  Utter  half  of  Section  10,  *  On  UniTenality.' 
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more  fraitful  than  that  which  it  had  till  then  labored  in  ;  wherein 
it  might  find,  besides  new  knowledge,  ways  or  hints  whereby  it 
might  be  enabled  the  better  to  coltivate  its  own. 

XZin.     THBOLOOT. 

There  is  indeed  one  science  (%fi  they  are  now  distingaished)  in- 
comparably above  all  the  rest,  where  it  is  not  by  corruption  nar- 
rowed into  a  trade  or  faction,  for  mean  or  ill  ends  and  secular 
interests;  I  mean  theology,  which,  containing  the  knowledge  of 
Grod  and  his  creatures,  our  duty  to  him  and  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  view  of  our  present  and  future  state,  is  the  comprehension  of 
all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end,  L  e.  the  honor  and 
veneration  of  the  Creator  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  This  is 
that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's  duty,  and  every  one  that  can 
be  called  a  rational  creature  is  capable  of.  The  works  of  nature 
and  the  words  of  revelation  display  it  to  mankind  in  characters  so 
large  and  visible,  that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them 
read  and  see  the  first  principles  and  most  necessary  parts  of  it ;  and 
firom  thence,  as  they  have  time  and  industry,  may  be  enabled  to  go 
on  to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  it,  and  penetrate  into  those  infinite 
depths  filled  with  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  This  is 
that  science  which  would  truly  enlaige  men's  minds,  were  it  stud- 
ied, or  permitted  to  be  studied,  everywhere  with  that  fireedom,  love 
of  truth  and  charity,  which  it  teaches,  and  were  not  made,  contrary 
to  its  nature,  the  occasion  of  strife,  fiietion,  malignity,  and  narrow 
impositions.  I  shall  say  no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  wrong  use  <^  my  understanding  to  make  it  the  rule 
and  measure  of  another  man's ;  a  use  which  it  is  neither  fit  for  nor 
capable  of 

XXIV.     PABTIALITT. 

This  partiality,^  where  it  is  not  permitted  an  authority  to  render 
all  other  studies  insignificant  or  contemptible,  is  often  indulged  so 
far  as  to  be  relied  upon  and  made  use  of  in  other  parts  of  knowl- 
edge, to  which  it  does  not  at  all  belong,  and  wherewith  it  has  no 
manner  of  affinity.  Some  men  have  so  used  their  heads  to  mathe- 
matical figures  that,  giving  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that  sci- 
ence, they  introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  study  of  divinity 

>  The  preceding  section,  on  the  importance  and  happiness  of  knowing  God,  in  which  Ix>ck6 
agrees  with  Plato  and  81  Angoatine,  is  a  digression  inserted  aflerwaida,  as  the  order  of  the 
tiiooght  shows. 
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or  politic  iuquiriea,  as  if  nothing  coiild  be  known  without  them ; 
and  others,  acoustomed  to  retired  specolations,  run  natural  philoso- 
phy into  metaphysical  notions  and  the  abstract  geuei*alities  of  logic ; 
and  how  often  may  one  meet  with  religion  and  morality  treated  of 
in  the  terms  of  the  laboratory,  and  thought  to  be  improved  by  the 
methods  and  notions  of  chemistry.  But  he  that  will  take  care  of 
the  conduct  of  his  understanding,  to  direct  it  right  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  things,  must  avoid  those  undue  mixtures,  and  not  by  a 
fondness  for  what  he  has  found  useful  and  necessary  in  one  transfer 
it  to  another  science,  where  it  serves  only  to  perplex  and  confound 
the  understanding.  It  is  a  certain  truth  that  res  noluiU  male  ad- 
minittrari ;  it  is  no  less  certain,  rei  nolunt  male  iiUeUigi.  Things 
themselves  are  to  be  considered  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  then 
they  will  show  us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  understood  For  to 
have  right  conceptions  about  them,  we  must  bring  our  understand- 
ings to  the  inflexible  natures  and  unalterable  relations  of  things, 
.  and  not  endeavor  to  bring  things  to  any  preconceived  notions  of 
our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  observable  in  men  of 
study,  no  less  prejudicial  nor  ridiculous  than  the  former ;  and  that 
is  a  fantastical  and  wild  attributing  all  knowledge  to  the  ancients 
alone,  or  to  the  modems.  This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of 
poetry,  Horace  has  wittily  described  and  exposed  in  one  of  his 
satyrs.^  The  same  sort  of  madness  may  be  found  in  reference  to 
all  the  other  sciences.     Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion  not  author* 


«  Or,  M  the  word  would  now  be  written.  Satins.    The  Latin  woid  ia  Batoiaor  Batiia,  not 
Satyrs,  which  ia  an  incoxrect  form.    The  alloaion  most  be  to  the  Bpistlea,  Bk.  II.  Bp.  1.    The 
Epistles  have  often  been  regarded  as  eontinaations  of  the  Satlxes. 
The  following  venion  of  a  portion  of  the  passage  cited  is  by  Craeeh. 
•  If  length  of  time  will  better  Terse  like  wine, 

Give  it  a  brisker  taste,  and  make  it  Ane ; 

Oome  tell  me  then,  I  would  be  ^adly  showed, 

How  many  years  will  make  a  poem  good ; 

One  poet  writ  an  hundred  years  sgo, 

What,  is  he  old,  and  therefore  Huned,  or  nof 

Or  is  he  new,  and  therefore  bold  appears  r 

I^  *s  fix  upon  a  certain  tenn  of  years. 

He 's  good  that  liTod  an  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  wants  but  one,  is  he  so  too  f 

Or  is  he  liew,  and  damned  for  ttkat  alone  f 

Well,  he 's  good  too,  and  old  that  wants  but  ona^ 

And  thus  1 11  argue  on,  and  bate  one  more^ 

And  so  b^  one  and  one  waste  all  the  store ; 

And  so  conftite  him,  who  esteems  by  yean, 

A  poem's  goodness  trma  the  date  it  bears. 

Who  not  admires,  nor  yet  approves  a  line 

But  what  is  old,  and  death  hath  made  dlTinei* 
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ized  by  men  of  old,  who  were  then  all  giants  ^  in  knowledge :  noth- 
iag  is  to  be  put  into  the  treasury  of  truth  or  knowledge,  which  has 
not  the  stamp  of  Greece  or  Home  upon  it ;  and  since  their  days  will 
scarce  allow  that  men  have  been  able  to  see,  think,  or  write.  Oth- 
ers, with  a  like  extravagancy,  contemn  all  that  the  ancients  have 
left  us,  and,  being  taken  with  thd  modem  inventions  and  discov- 
eries, lay  by  all  that  went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  must 
have  the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  tiiith  too  were  liable  to  mould 
and  rottenness.^  Men,  I  think^  have  been  much  the  same  for  nat- 
ural endowments  in  all  times.  Fashion,  discipline,  and  education 
have  put  eminent  differences  in  the  ages  of  several  countries,  and 
made  one  generation  differ  much  from  another  in  arts  and  sciences : 
but  truth  is  always  the  same ;  time  alters  it  not,  nor  is  it  the  bet- 
ter or  worse  for  being  of  ancient  or  modem  tradition.  Many  were 
eminent  in  former  ages  of  the  world  for  their  discovery  and  delivery 
of  it ;  but  though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our 
study,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasure ;  they  left  a  great » 
deal  for  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  after  ages,  and  so  shall  we. 
That  was  once  new  to  them  which  any  one  now  receives  with  ven- 
eration for  its  antiquity ;  nor  was  it  the  worse  for  appearing  as  a 
novelty,  and  that  which  is  now  embraced  for  its  newness  will,  to 
posterity,  be  old,  but  not  thereby  be  less  tme  or  less  genuine,* 
There  is  no  occasion  on  this  account  to  oppose  the  ancients  and  the 
modems  to  one  another,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side.  He 
that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  will 

1  A  lecent  writer,  Mr.  Ooldwlu  Smith,  has  somewhere  remarked  that  we  have  meaanred 
the  bones  of  these  giants,  and  found  them  to  be  of  the  same  length  as  our  own. 

*  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Organum,  Bk.  L  Aph.  66 :  — 

'Beperiuntur  Ingenia  alia  in  admirationem  antiquitatis,  alia  in  amorem  et  amplexum  nori- 
tatis  effhsa ;  panca  veto  ^us  teroperamentl  sunt,  ut  modum  tenere  possint,  qufai  aut  quae  recte 
po8lta  sunt  ab  antlquis  con vellant*  aut  ea  contemnant  quae  recte  afferuntur  a  novls.  Hoc  vero 
mogno  scientlarum  et  phQoeophiae  detrimento  fit,  quum  studia  potius  slnt  antiquitatis  et  no- 
vitatis,  quam  Judlcia :  Veritas  autem  non  a  felicitate  temporis  alic^Jus,  quae  res  varia  est,  sed 
a  lumlne  naturae  et  ezperientiae,  quod  aetemum  est,  peteuda  est  Itaque  abneganda  sunt  Ista 
studift :  et  videndum,  ne  Intellectus  ab  Ulis  ad  consensum  abripiatur.' 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  — 

*  There  are  found  some  minds  given  to  an  extreme  admiration  of  antiquity,  others  to  an 
extreme  love  and  appetite  for  novelty  j  but  few  so  duly  tempered  that  they  can  hold  the 
mean,  neither  carping  at  what  has  been  well  hiid  down  by  the  ancients,  nor  despising  what  is 
well  introduced  by  the  modems.  This,  however,  turns  to  the  great  Injury  of  the  sciences  and 
philosophy,  since  these  affectations  of  antiquity  and  novelty  are  the  humors  of  partisans 
rather  than  judgments  :  and  truth  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  felicity  of  any  age,  which  is 
an  unstable  thing,  but  in  the  light  of  nature  and  experience,  which  is  eternal.  These  factions, 
therefore,  must  be  ai\)ured,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  intellect  be  not  hurried  by  them 

into  assent.' 

*  Bacon  (Novum  Organum,  Bk.  I.  Aph.  84)  has  some  extremely  striking  remarks  on  the 
exaggerated  love  for  avtlquity,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  own  tendency  was  to  eiT 
in  the  direction  of  unduly  depredating  the  merits  of  previous  authors. 


<v 
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gather  what  lights  and  get  what  helps  he  can  from  either  of  them, 
from  whom  they  are  best  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the  errors  or 
rejecting  the  truths  which  he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  observed,  in  some  to  vulgar,  in  others 
to  heterodox  tenets :  some  are  apt  to  conclude  that  what  is  the 
common  opinion  cannot  but  be  true;  so  many  men's  eyes  they 
think  cannot  but  see  right ;  so  many  men's  understandings  of  all 
sorts  cannot  be  deceived,  and  therefore  [they]  will  not  venture  to 
look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so 
presumptuous  a  thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbors.  They 
are  content  to  go  with  the  crowd,  and  so  go  easily,  which  they 
think  is  going  right,  or  at  least  serves  them  as  well.  But  however 
vox  popiUi  vox  Dei  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim,  yet  I  do  not  remember 
wherever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by  the  multitude,  or  Nature 
truths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other  side,  some  fly  all  common  opin- 
ions as  either  false  or  frivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed  beast  is 
a  sufficient  reason  to  them  to  conclude  that  no  truths  of  weight  or 
consequence  can  be  lodged  there.  Vulgar  opinions  are  suited  to 
vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to  the  ends  of  those  that  govern. 
He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things  must  leave  the  common  and 
beaten  track,  which  none  but  weak  and  servile  minds  are  satisfied 
to  trudge  along  continually  in.  Such  nice  palates  relish  nothing 
but  strange  notions  quite  out  of  the  way  :  whatever  is  commonly 
received  has  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  it,  and  they  think  it  a  lessen- 
ing to  them  to  hearken  to  it,  or  receive  it ;  their  mind  runs  only 
after  paradoxes ;  these  they  0^ek,  these  they  embrace,  these  alone 
they  vent,  and  so,  as  they  think,  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
vulgar.  But  common  or  uncommon  are  not  the  marks  to  distin- 
guish truth  or  falsehood,  and  therefore  should  not  be  any  bias  to  us 
in  our  inquiries.  We  should  not  judge  of  things  by  men's  opinions, 
but  of  opinions  by  things.  The  multitude  reason  but  ill,  and  there- 
forfr  may  be  well  suspected,  and  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  should  be 
followed  as  a  sure  guide;  but  philosophers  who  have  quitted  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  community,  and  the  popular  doctrines  of  their 
countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extravagant  and  as  absurd  opinions  as 
ever  common  reception  countenanced.  It  would  be  madness  to  re- 
fuse to  breathe  the  common  air,  or  quench  one's  thirst  with  water, 
because  the  rabble  use  them  to  these  purposes ;  and,  if  there  are 
conveniences  of  life  which  common  use  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reason 
to  reject  them,  because  they  are  not  grown  into  the  ordinary  fash- 
ion of  the  country,  and  every  villager  doth  not  know  them. 
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Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of  knowledge, 
and  the  business  of  the  understanding ;  whatsoever  is  besides  that, 
however  authorized  by  consent  or  recommended  by  rarity,  is  noth- 
ing but  ignorance,  or  something  worse. 

Another  sort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  impose  upon 
themselves,  and  by  it  make  their  reading  little  useful  to  them- 
selves ;  I  mean  the  making  use  of  the  opinions  of  writers,  and  lay- 
ing stress  upon  their  authorities,  wherever  they  find  them  to  favor 
their  own  opinions. 

There  is  nothing  almost  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedicated 
to  letters  than  giving  the  name  of  study  to  reading,  and  making  a 
man  of  great  reading  to  be  the  same  with  a  man  of  great  knowl- 
edge, or  at  least  to  be  a  title  of  honor.  All  that  can  be  recorded  in 
writing  are  only  facts  or  reasonings.     Facts  are  of  three  sorts :  — - 

1.  Merely  of  natural  agents,  observable  in  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  bodies  one  upon  another,  whether  in  the  visible  course  of 
things  left  to  themselves,  or  in  experiments  made  by  men  applying 
agents  and  patients  to  one  another,  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial 
manner.* 

2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more  especially  the  actions  of  men  in 
society,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  history. 

3.  Of  opinions. 

In  these  three  consists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  which  commonly 
has  the  name  of  learning;  to  which  perhaps  some  may  add  a  dis- 
tinct head  of  critical  writings,  which  indeed  at  bottom  is  nothing 
but  matter  of  fact,  and  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  such  a  man,  or 
set  of  men,  used  such  a  word  or  phrase  in  such  a  sense,  i.  e.  that 
they  made  such  sounds  the  marks  of  such  ideas. 

Under  reasonings  I  comprehend  all  the  discoveries  of  general 
truths  made  by  human  reason,  whether  found  by  intuition,  demon- 

^  The  dbitlnction  here  dnwn  Li  that  between  observation  and  experiment  In  hla  uidno- 
tlTB  Logio  (ch.  2,  $  IX  Prof.  Fowler  diBtinguiahea  between  these-  processes  as  follows :  '  To 
tfZuerve  is  to  watch  with  attention  phenomena  as  they  occor,  to  eoBperimetU  (or,  to  adopt  more 
ordinary  language,  to  perform  cm  experiment)  is,  not  only  to  observe,  but  also  to  place  the 
phenomena  under  peculiarly  fttyorable  circumstances,  as  a  preliminary  to  observation.  Thus, 
every  experiment  implies  an  observation,  but  it  also  implies  something  more.  In  an  experi- 
ment, I  arrange  or  create  the  circumstances  under  which  I  wish  to  make  my  observation. 
Thos,  if  two  bodies  are  falling  to  the  ground,  and  I  attend  to  the  phenomenon,  I  am  said  to 
ebaervt  it ;  but  if  I  place  the  bodies  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  cause 
them  to  be  dropped  under  any  special  circumstances  whatever,  I  may  be  said  not  only  to  make 
an  observation,  but  also  to  perform  an  experiment  Bacon  has  not  inaptly  compared  experi- 
mrat  with  the  torture  of  witnesses.  Mr.  Mill  distinguishes  between  the  two  processes,  by 
saying  that  in  observation  we  Jlnd  our  instance  in  nature,  in  experiment  we  make  it  by  an 
artificial  arrangement  of  circumstances.' 
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stratiou,  or  probable  deductions.  Aud  tbis  is  that  which  is,  if  not 
alone  knowledge  (because  the  truth  or  probability  of  particular 
propositions  may  be  known  too),  yet  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  most 
properly  the  business  of  those  who  pretend  to  improve  their  under- 
standings and  make  themselves  knowing  by  reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great  helps  of  the 
understanding  and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  are ;  and  yet  I  beg  leave  to  question  whether  these  do 
not  prove  an  hindrance  to  many,  and  keep  several  bookish  men 
from  attaining  to  solid  and  true  knowledge.  This,  I  think,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  is  no  part  wherein  the  understand- 
ing needs  a  more  careful  and  wary  conduct  than  in  the  use  of  books; 
without  which  they  will  prove  rather  innocent  amusements  than 
profitable  employments  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  small  additions 
to  our  knowledge. 

There  is  not  seldom  to  be  found  even  amongst  those  who  aim  at 
knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  industiy  employ  their  whole 
time  in  books,  who  scarce  allow  themselves  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  but 
read,  and  read,  and  read  on,  but  yet  make  no  great  advances  in  real 
knowledge,  though  there  be  no  defect  in  their  intellectual  faculties 
to  which  their  little  progress  can  be  imputed.^  The  mistake  here 
is,  that  it  is  usually  supposed  that,  by  reading,  the  author's  knowl- 
edge is  transfused  into  the  reader's  understanding ;  and  so  it  is,  but 
not  by  bare  reading,  but  by  reading  and  understanding  what  he 
writ.  Whereby  I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  afi&rmed 
or  denied  in  each  proposition  (though  that  great  readers  do  not  al- 
ways think  themselves  concerned  precisely  to  do),  but  to  see  and 
follow  the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  their  connection,  and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom. 
Without  this,  a  man  may  read  the  discourses  of  a  veiy  rational 
author,  writ  in  a  language  and  in  propositions  that  he  very  well 
understands,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of  his  knowledge  ;  which 
consisting  only  in  the  perceived,  certain,  or  probable  connection  of 
the  ideas  made  use  of  in  his  reasonings,  the  reader's  knowledge  is 
no  farther  increased  than  he  perceives  that  so  much  as  he  sees  of 
this  connection,  so  much  he  knows  of  the  truth  or  probability  of 
that  author's  opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on  without  this  perception,  he  takes  upon  trust 

1  Here  agtln  we  bare  an  imreTifled  Mntenoe,  which  cannot  be  oonttraed  grammatically. 
The  sentence  mlg^ti  perhaps,  be  recast  thus :  'There  are  not  seldom  to  be  found  even  amongst 
such  as  aim  .  .  .  men  who  make/  fca 
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upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  This 
makes  me  not  at  all  wonder  to  see  some  men  so  abound  in  citations, 
and  build  so  much  upon  authorities,^  it  being  the  sole  foundation  on 
which  they  bottom  most  of  their  own  tenets ;  so  that  in  effect  they 
have  but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge,  i.  e.  are  in  the  right, 
if  such  an  one  from  whom  they  borrowed  it  were  in  the  right  in  that 
opinion  which  they  took  from  him,  which  indeed  is  no  knowledge 
at  all.  Writers  of  this  or  former  ages  may  be  good  witnesses  of 
matters  of  fact  which  they  deliver,  and  which  we  may  do  well  to 
take  upon  their  authority ;  but  their  credit  can  go  no  farther  than 
this,  it  cannot  at  all  affect  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  opinions, 
which  have  no  other  sort  of  trial  but  reason  and  proof,  which  they 
themselves  made  use  of  to  make  themselves  knowing,  and  so  must 
others  too  that  will  partake  in  their  knowledge.  Indeed  it  is  an 
advantage  that  they  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  proofs, 
and  lay  them  in  that  o^der  that  may  show  the  truth  or  probability 
of  their  conclusions;  and  for  this  we  owe  them  great  acknowledg- 
ments for  saving  us  the  pains  in  searching  out  those  proofs  which 
they  have  collected  for  us,  and  which  possibly,  after  all  our  pains, 
we  might  not  have  found,  nor  been  able  to  have  set  them  in  so  good 
a  light  as  that  which  they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this  account 
we  are  mightily  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages  for  those 
discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left  behind  them  for  our  in- 
struction, if  we  know  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  them ;  which  is 
not  to  run  them  over  in  a  hasty  perusal,  and  perhaps  lodge  their 
opinions  or  some  remai'kable  passages  in  our  memories,  but  to  en- 
ter into  their  reasonings,  examine  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood,  probability  or  improbability  of  what  they 
advance,  not  by  any  opinion  we  have  entertained  of  the  author,  but 
by  the  evidence  he  produces  and  the  conviction  he  affords  us,  drawn 
from  things  themselves.  Knowing  is  seeing,  and,  if  it  be  so,  it  is 
madness  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  so  by  another  man's  eyes, 
let  him  use  ever  so  many  words  to  tell  us  that  what  he  asserts  is 
very  visible.  Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  per- 
ceive it  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  ajid 
as  void  of  knowledge  as  before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author  as 
much  as  we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing,  and  to  have 
demonstrated  what  they  say;  and  yet,  whoever  shall  read  over 

1  On  the  illegitimate  employment  of  the  Argoment  £rom  Authority,  see  Fowler's  InductiTe 
Logic,  ch.  6,  Sd  ed.,  pp.  286-298. 
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their  writings  without  perceiving  the  connection  of  their  proofs, 
and  seeing  what  they  show,  though  he  may  understand  all  their 
words,  yet  he  is  not  the  more  knowing :  he  may  believe  indeed, 
but  does  not  know  what  they  say,  and  so  is  not  advanced  one  jot 
in  mathematical  knowledge  by  aU  his  reading  of  those  approved 
mathematicians.' 

ZZV.     HASTE. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  if 
not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hindrance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
into  /arther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what  is 
before  it  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is  yet 
out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be  able, 
from  the  transient  view,  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  and 
may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain  and 
there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river,  woodland  in  one  part 
and  savannas  [prairie]  in  another.  Such  superBcial  ideas  and  obser- 
vations as  these  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it.  But  the  more 
useful  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabitants, 
with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily  escape  him ; 
and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich  mines,  without  some 
cligging.  Nature  commonly  lodges  her  treasure  and  jewels  in  rocky 
ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies  deep,  the  mind 
must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labor  and 
thought  and  close  contemplation,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mas- 
tered the  difficulty,  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not  stick 
at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of  science  in  every 
trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he  may  raise.  He  that  will  stand 
to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble  that  comes  in  his  way  is  as 
unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  loaden  with  jewels,  as  the  other  that 
travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not  the  better  nor  the  worse  for 
their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by 
their  usefulness  ^and  tendency.  Insignificant  observations  should 
not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes,  and  those  that  enlarge  our  view, 
and  give  light  towards  farther  and  useful  discoveries,  should  ngt  be 
neglected,  though  they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time 
in  a  fixed*attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often  and  will  mislead  the  mind, 
if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own  conduct.     The  understanding  is 
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naturally  forward,  not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which 
makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part  of  knowledge), 
but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  views  by  running  too  fast  into  general 
observations  and  conclusions,  without  a  due  examination  of  particu- 
lars enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.^  This  seems 
to  enlai^ge  their  stock, l^ut  it  is  of  fancies  not  realities;  such  theories 
built  upon  narrow  foundations  stand  but  weakly,  and,  if  they  fall 
not  of  themselves,  are  at  least  very  hard  to  be  supported  against 
the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  being  too  hasty  to  erect 
to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill-grounded  theories,  find  them- 
selves deceived  in  their  stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to 
examine  their  hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  observations  drawn  from  particulars 
are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending  great  store  in  a  little 
room;  but  they  are  therefore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and 
caution,  lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
be  the  greater  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  One 
or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints  of  inquiry,^  and  they  do  well 
to  take  those  hints ;  but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and 
make  them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward  indeed,  but  it 
is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions  assumed  for  truths 
without  sufficient  warrant.  To  make  such  observations  is,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,*  to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  materials 

1  Here  again  Locke  la  on  gronnd  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Noviun  Oiganum. 
See,  for  instance,  amongst  many  other  places,  Bk.  L  Aphs.  19-20.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that 
Locke  is  indebted  to  Bacon  both  for  the  thought  and  langnage  of  this  passage.  Cp.,  for  in« 
stance,  the  following  sentences  in  Aphs.  S4,  25 :  '  Aziomata,  quae  in  nsn  snnt^  ex  tenui  et 
manlpnlari  ezperlentia,  et  panels  particnlarlbas,  quae  at  plnrimnm  occormnt.  flnxere :  et 
sunt  feie  admensnram  eonun  fiu:ta  et  eztensa :  ut  nU  mimm  sit,  si  ad  nova  particularia  non 
docant*  'Bed  axiomata,  a' particnlaribos  rite  et  ordlne  abstracta,  nova  particularia  rursus 
flurile  indicant  et  designant.' 

'  The  axioms  now  bi  nse,  having  been  suggested  by  a  scanty  and  manlpolar  experience 
and  a  few  particnlars  of  most  general  occunence.  are  made  for  the  most  part  Just  large 
enough  to  fit  and  take  these  In ;  and  therefDie  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  do  not  lead  to  new  par- 
ticnUirs.'  But  axioms  duly  and  orderly  fbrmed  trom  particnlan  easily  discover  the  way  to 
new  particulars.' 

*  Or,  in  more  technical  language,  may  suggest  hypotheses  or  provisional  explanations. 
One  or  two  instances  may  often  put  ns  on  the  scent,  and  lead  us  to  some  provisional  theory, 
which  farther  inquiry  may  either  confirm,  modify,  or  disprove.  A  hypothesis,  started  on 
these  slender  grounds,  shonld  always  be  held  loosely,  and  we  should  constantly  be  on  the 
k)okont  for  ftirther  ftcts  bearing  upon  it»  whether  IkvoraUe  or  nnflivomblA.  What,  how> 
ever,  frequently  happens  is  that^  when  a  hypothesis  has  been  once  formed,  all  the  facts  which 
sappoft  it  are  careftilly  noted,  while  those  which  are  unfavorable  to  it  are  ignored. 

*  See  Section  IS,  and  cp.  Section  20.  Locke's  meaning  in  this  sentence  is  not  very  clear. 
The  clause  beginning  *  To  make  such  obeervatiotts '  seems  to  allude  to  the  habit  of  merely 
collecting  particulars  without  basing  oonclasions  on  them,  whereas  the  clause  beginning  'and 
he  that  makes  everything  an  observation '  seems  to  allude  to  the  habit  of  genendising  on  in- 
snfBclent  data. 
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which  can  hardly  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  leaet  it  is  but  like  a 
collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use  or  order;  and  he  that  makes 
everything  an  obeervation  has  the  same  useless  plenty  and  much 
more  falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides  are 
to  be  avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  his 
studies  who  keeps  his  understanding  in  the  right  mean  between 
them. 

XXVI.     ANTICIPATION. 

Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which  brings  the  first  light  and 
information  to  their  minds,  and  want  of  vigor  and  industry  to  in- 
quire, or  else  that  men  content  themselves  with  any  appearance  of 
knowledge,  right  or  wrong,  which,  when  they  have  once  got,  they 
will  hold  &st :  this  is  visible,  that  many  men  give  themselves  up  to 
the  first  anticipations  of  their  minds,^  ancl  are  veiy  tenacious  of  the 
opinions  that  first  possess  them ;  they  are  often  as  fond  of  their 
first  conceptions  as  of  their  first  bom,  and  will  by  no  means  recede 
from  the  judgment  they  have  once  made,  or  any  conjecture  or  con- 
ceit which  they  have  once  entertained.  This  is  a  fault  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  understanding,  since  this  firmness  or  rather  stiffness  of 
the  mind  is  not  from  an  adherence  to  truth,  but  a  submission  to 
prejudice.  It  is  an  unreasonable  homage  paid  to  prepossession, 
whereby  we  show  a  reverence  not  to  (what  we  pretend  to  seek) 
truth ;  but  what  by  haphazard  we  chance  to  light  <m,  be  it  what  it 
will.  This  is  visibly  a  preposterous  use  of  our  fitoulties,  and  is  a 
downright  prostituting  of  the  mind  to  resign  it  thus,  and  put  it 
under  the  power  of  the  first  comer.  This  can  never  be  allowed  or 
ought  to  be  followed  as  a  right  way  to  knowledge,  till  the  under- 
standing (whose  business  it  is  to  conform  itself  to  what  it  finds  on 
the  objects  without)  can  by  its  own  opiniatrity  change  that^  and 
make  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  comply  with  its  own  hasty 
determinations,  which  will  never  be.  Whatever  we  fancy,  things 
keep  their  course ;  and  their  habitudes,  correBpondenoes,  and  relar 
tions  keep  the  same  to  one  another. 

XXVIL     BBSIONATION. 

Gontraiy  to  these,  but  by,  a  like  dangerous  excess  cm  the  other 
side,  are  those  who  always  resign  their  judgment  to  the  last  man 
they  heard  or  read.  Truth  never  sinks  into  these  men's  minds,  nor 
giveii  any  tincture  to  them,  but,  chameleon-like,  they  take  the  color 

1  BMon'f  ezpriMloo, '  antldpationes  mentik* 
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of  what  is  laid  before  them,  and  as  soon  lose  and  'resign  it  to 
the  next  that  happens  to  come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein 
opinions  are  proposed  or  received  by  us  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude, 
nor  ought  to  be  a  cause  of  their  preference.  First  or  last  in  this 
case  is  the  effect  of  chance,  and  not  the  measure  of  truth  or  false- 
hood. This  every  one  must  confess,  and  therefore  should,  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  keep  his  mind  free  from  the  influence  of  any  such 
accidents.^  A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  regu- 
late his  persuasion  by  the  cast  of  a  die,  as  take  it  up  for  its  novelty,  or 
retain  it  because  it  had  his  first  assent  and  he  was  never  of  another 
mind.  Well-weighed  reasons  are  to  determine  the  judgment ;  those 
the  mind  should  be  always  ready  to  hearken  and  submit  to,  and  by 
their  testimony  and  suffrage  entertain  or  reject  any  tenet  indiffer- 
ently, whether  it  be  a  perfect  stranger  or  an  old  acquaintance. 

ZXVIII.     FRACTIOB. 

Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  exercise,  yet 
they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength.  Quid  vale- 
ant  humeri,  quidferre  rtcuitrU^  must  be  made  the  measure  of  every 
one's  understanding,  who  has  a  desire  not  only  to  perform  well,  but 
to  keep  up  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  not  to  balk  his  understand- 
ing by  what  is  too  hard  for  it.  The  mind  by  being  engaged  in  a 
task  beyond  its  strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a 
weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken,  and  thereby  gets  an 
unaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any  vigorous  attempt  ever  after.  A 
sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former  strength,  or  at  least  the 
tenderness  of  the  sprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory 
of  it  longer,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man  not  to  put  the 
part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  employment.  So  it  fares  in  the 
mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power ;  it  either  is  dis- 
abled for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking 
ever  after,  at  least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again 
on  any  subject  that  requires  thought  and  meditation.  The  under- 
standing should  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty  parts  of 
knowledge,  that  tiy  the  strength  of  thought  and  a  full  bent  of  the 
mind,  by  insensible  degrees;  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding 
nothing  is  too  hard  for  it.     Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  such  a  slow 


1  Plato  observes  :  '  We  should  hold  our  minds  firee  to  be  conied  whithersoever  we  may  by 
the  stream  of  our  reasoning.' 

•  Horace,  Are  Poetlca,  11. 80,  40 : 

*  Et  versate  din,  qnid  ten  neasent, 
Quid  valeant  homeii' 
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progress  will  never  reach  the  extent  of  some  sciences.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  far  constancy  wiU  carry  a  man ;  however,  it  is 
better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged  way,  than  to  break  a  leg  and  be 
a  cripple.  He  that  begins  with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox ;  but  he 
that  will  at  first  go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may  so  disable  himself,  as  not 
[to]  be  able  to  lift  a  calf  after  that.^  When  the  mind,  by  insensible 
degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficulties,  and  master  them  without  any  prejudice 
to  itself,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem, 
every  intricate  question,  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or  break  it  But 
though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an  unusual  stress  that 
may  discourage  or  damp  it  for  the  future  ought  to  be  avoided,  yet 
this  must  not  ruQ  it,  by  an  over-great  shyness  of  difficulties,  into  a 
lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary  and  obvious  things  that  demand  no 
thought  or  application.  This  debases  and  enervates  the  under- 
standipg,  makes  it  weak  and  unfit  for  labor.  This  is  a  sort  of  hov- 
ering about  the  surface  of  things,  without  any  insight  into  them  or 
penetration ;  and,  when  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  recumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the  obvious  surface  of  things,  it 
is  in  danger  to  rest  satisfied  there,  and  go  no  deeper,  since  it  cannot 
do  it  without  pains  and  digging.  He  that  has  for  some  time  accus- 
tomed himself  to  take  up  with  what  easily  ofiers  itself  at  first  view, 
has  reason  to  fear  he  shall  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of 
turning  and  tumbling  things  in  his  mind  to  discover  their  more 
retired  and  more  valuable  secrets. 

It  is  not  strange  that  methods  of  learning,  which  scholars  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  their  beginning  and  entrance  upon  the  sciences, 
should  influence  them  all  their  lives,  and  be  settled  in  their  minds 
by  an  overruling  reverence,  especially  if  they  be  such  as  universal 
use  has  established.  Learners  must  at  first  be  believers,  and,  their 
masters'  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms  to  them,  it  is  no  won- 
der they  should  keep  that  dignity,*  and,  by  the  authority  they  have 
once  got,  mislead  those  who  think  it  sufficient  to  excuse  them,  if 
they  go  out  of  their  way  [astray  or  wrong]  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

1  Horace,  Art  Poetica,  L  304 :  — 

'  And  oft«i>  try  what  weight  you  can  support. 
And  what  your  shoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear.' 

Milton,  in  his  TradaU  on  Education^  condemns  the  practice  of  'forcing  the  empty  wits  of 
children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  wHich  are  acts  of  ripest  Judgment,  and  the 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  obeerving,  with  el^;ant  maxims  and  copions 
ioventions.* 

*  Dlgnitas  is  one  of  the  synonyms  for  axiom.  This  use  of  the  word  goes  back  as  flu  as  the 
times  of  Priscian  and  Bdethios,  while  Latin  was  still  a  living  language. 

17 
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XXIZ.     WORDS. 

I  have  oopionslj  enoogfa  spoken  of  the  abnse  of  words  in  another 
plaoe  [Essay  iv.  c.  10],  and  therefore  shall  up^  this  reflection,  that 
the  sciences  are  full  of  them,  warn  those  that  would  conduct  their 
understandings  right,  not  to  take  any  term,  howsoever  authorized  bj 
the  Linguage  of  the  schools,  to  stand  for  anything  till  they  have  an 
idea  of  it.  A  word  may  be  of  frequent  use  and  great  credit  with 
several  authors,  and  be  by  them  made  use  of ,  as  if  it  stood  for  some 
real  being;  but  yet  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any  distinct  idea  of 
that  being,  it  is  certainly  to  him  a  mere  empty  sound  without  a  mean- 
ing, and  he  learns  no  more  by  all  that  is  said  of  it  or  attributed  to  it, 
than  if  rt  w«re  affirmed  only  of  that  bare  empty  soimd.  They  who 
would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and  swell  themselves 
'vHth  a  little  articulated  air,  should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental 
rule,  not  to  take  words  for  things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in  books 
signify  real  entities  in  natnre,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  those  entities.  It  wiU  not  perhaps  be  allowed  if  I  should 
set  down  subttanticU  forms  and  ijUeiUional  q>ecie$^  as  such  that  may 
justly  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  kind  of  insignificant  \nof^-9ignificant'\ 
terms.  But  this  I  am  sure,  to  one  that  can  Ibrm  no  determined 
ideas  of  wbat  they  stand  for,  they  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  all 
that  he  thinks  he  knows  about  them  is  to  him  so  much  knowledge 
about  nothing,  and  amounts  at  most  but  to  a  learned  ignorance. 
It  is  not  without  all  reason  supposed,  that  there  are  many  such 
empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned  writers,  to  which  tfaey 
had  recourse  to  etch  out  [complete]  their  systems  where  their  un- 
derstandings could  not  furnish  them  with  conceptions  from  things. 

>  The  nXutanHal  fiirm  was  regarded  as  that  occult  principle  which,  actnatiiag.  as  it  were, 
matter,  prodoced  the  diatinctive  manifestations  of  any  particular  class  of  Substances.  Thus, 
the '  rational  soul  *  (anima  rationalis)  is  the  '  substantial  form  *  of  man. 

InUMtional  wpeeies  were  supposed  to  be  certain  images  or  similitudes  intennediate  between 
the  outward  object  and  the  percipient  mind.  They  represented  to  the  mind,  it  was  thought, 
the  various  qualities  as  they  existed  in  the  object  Thej  were  called  species  (ci<i)),  that  is, 
forms  or  appearances,  because  the^  were  regarded  as  representstiTe  of  the  external  reality ; 
inlenUomd  (from  inieniio  aMmi},  that  is.  nottonal,  in  order  to  distinguiah  them  lh>m  material 
and  wholly  objective  appearances.  They  wane  supposed  to  be  neither  merely  affections  of 
externa]  otdecta  nor  merely  modifications  of  the  mind,  but  a  something  mediating  between 
mind  and  matter,  and  thus  enabling  the  former  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter.  On 
this  conception,  and  on  the  distinction  between  sensible  and  intelligible  species,  spedes  im- 
preseae  and  species  expressae,  see  Hamilton's  Reid,  pp.  95*2-957.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  traces  of  this  doctrine  are  to  be  found  even  in  Locke's  Essay  ;  for  he  sometimes  seems  to 
speak  of  '  ideas,'  as  if  they  were  not  merely  mental  modifications,  but  a  tertium  quid^  a  some- 
thing intermediate  between  external  otjects  and  ihe  mind.  See,  for  instance.  Essay,  Bk.  II. 
ch.  1,  $  25  ;  Bk.  IT.  cb.  21,  $  4. 
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But  yet  I  beheva  the  apposing  of  some  realities  in  aature,  auBwer- 
ing  those  end  the  like  words,  have  much  perplexed  some,  and  quite 
misled  others  in  the  study  of  nature.  That  which  in  any  discourse 
signifies  /  hnovo  not  what,  should  be  .considered  /  know  not  when,} 
Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can,  if  they  are  ever  so  ab- 
struse or  abstracted^  explain  them,  and  the  terms  they  use  for  them. 
For  our  conceptions  being  nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up 
of  simple  ones,^  if  they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  stand 
for,  it  \a  plain  they  have  none.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  hunt 
after  his  conceptions,  who  has  none,  or  none  distinct?  He  that 
knew  not  what  he  himself  meant  by  a  learned  term,  cannot  make 
us  know  anything  by  his  use  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it 
ever  so  long.  Whetiier  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  -inquire ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than 
we  can  distinctly  conceive ;  and  therefore  to  obtrude  terms  where 
we  have  no  distinct  conceptions,  as  if  they  did  contain  or  rather 
conceal  something,  is  but  an  artifice  of  learned  vanity,  to  cover  a 
defect  in  an  hypothesis  or  our  understandings.  Words  are  not 
made  to  ccxHseal,  but  to  declare  and  show  something ;  where  they 
are  by  those,  who  pretend  to  instruct,  otherwise  used,  they  conceal 
indeed  something,  but  that  which  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the 
ignorance,  error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for  there  is^  in  truth, 
nothing  else  under  them. 

• 

XXZ.     WANDEBINQ.  « 

That  there  is  a  constant  succession  and  flux  of  ideas  in  our  minds, 
I  have  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  and  every  one  may 
take  notice  of  it  in  himself.  This  I  suppose  may  deserve  some  part 
of  our  care  in  the  conduct  of  our  understandings ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  of  great  advantage,  if  we  can  by  use  get  that  power  over 
our  minds  as  to  be  aUe  to  direct  that  train  of  idea^  that  so,  since 
there  will  new  ones  perpetually  oome  into  our  thoughts  by  a  con- 
stant succession,  we  may  be  able  by  choice  so  to  direct  them,  that 
none  may  come  in  view,  but  such  as  ore  pertinent  to  our  present 
inquiry,  and  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  useful  to  the  discovery 


1  Loek»  oonstaotlxBpeiiks  in  the  Esmj  of  the  Id  w  of  SabsteoM  as  of  a  '■omeihing  I  knov 
aotwhct'  Tb«TeiiiMk1ntbetextMt  Is  ftliiiortneed]«wto!N>iiitottt,affoid8agoodi]ista]iM 
of  Looke's  IWeUons  wmy  of  siBting  hoxnelx  troths. 

*  Sm  Essay,  Bk.  II.  chs.  1,  S. 

BMiopBaitoley  treats  of  the  same  sal^lsct  in  his  Intiodaction  to  the  iVineiplM  qf  JTimmm 
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we  are  upon ;  or  at  least,  if  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  will 
offer  themselves,  that  yet  we  might  be  able  to  reject  them,  and 
keep  them  from  taking  off  our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit,  and 
hinder  them  from  running  away  with  our  thoughts  quite  frx)m  the 
subject  in  hand.  This  is  not,  I  suspect,  so  easy  to  be  done  as  per- 
haps may  be  imagined ;  and  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if 
not  the  chief,' yet  one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry  some  men 
in  their  reasoning  so  far  beyond  others,  where  they  seem  to  be 
natiirally  of  equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
wandering  of  thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find.  He  that  shall  pro- 
pose such  an  one  would  do  great  service  to  the  studious  and  con- 
templative part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking  men  to 
become  thinking.  I  must  acknowledge  that  hitherto  I  have  dis- 
covered no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  close  to  their  business, 
but  the  endeavoring  as  much  as  we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention 
and  'application  getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  He 
that  will  observe  children,  will  find  that,  even  when  they  endeavor 
their  uttermost,  they  cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling.^ 
The  way  to  cure  it,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  angry  chiding  or  beating, 
for  that  presently  fills  their  heads  with  all  the  ideas  that  fear, 
dread,  or  confusion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring  back  gently  their 
wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into  the  path  and  going  before 
them  in  the  train  they  should  pursue,  without  any  rebuke,  or  so 
much  as  taking  notice  (where  it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I 
suppose  wouid  sooner  reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention,  than 
all  those  rougher  methods  which  more  distract  their  thought,  and, 
hindering  the  application  they  would  promote,  introduce  a  contrary 
habit.« 

XXXI.'    DISTINCTION. 

Distinction  and  division  *  are  (if  I  mistake  not  the  import  of  the 
words)  very  different  things  :  the  one  being  the  perception  of  a 

I  Sections  (123-127)  on  Sanntering,  in  the  Thoughts  concerning  Education. 

B  Bishop  Patrick,  in  his  AdvUx  to  a  Friend,  has  a  passage  to  the  same  purpose,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulty  of  compelling  ourselres  to  religious  meditation. 

«  Locke's  meaning  in  this  Section  is  not  always  very  clear,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  what 
he  intends  to  commend  is  Division,  *  the  perception  of  a  difference  that  nature  has  placed  in 
things,'  while  what  he  wishes  to  caution  his  readers  against  is  over-subtlety  in  Distinction.. 
The  determination  of  the  various  sut^ect-classes  which  are  included  under  any  higher  class, 
like  the  reverae  process  of  grouping  lower  classes  under  some  higher  class  ('  generalization '), 
is  a  logical  process  indispensable  to  any  complicated  act  of  reasoning.  Any  man  who  can 
analyze  his  thoughts  will  find  that  he  Is  performing  both  these  processes  all  day  long.  Dis- 
tinction is  also  a  process  of  the  greatest  utility,  but  it  is  not  employed  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  division,  and,  if  words  and  sentences  were  properly  constructed,  it  would  not  be 
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difference  that  nature  has  placed  in  things ;  the  other  our  making 
a  division  where  there  is  yet  none.  At  least,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  consider  them  in  this  sense,  I  think  I  may  say  of  them,  that  one 
of  them  is  the  most  necessary  and  conducive 'to  true  knowledge 
that  can  be ;  the  other,  when  too  much  made  use  of,  serves  only  to 
puzzle  and  confound  the  understanding.  To  observe  every  the  least 
difference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and  clear  sight,  and  this 
keeps  {he  understanding  steady  and  right  in  its  way  to  knowledge. 
But  though  it  be  useful  to  discern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found 
in  nature,  yet  it  is  not  convenient  to  consider  every  difference  that 
is  in  things,  and  divide  them  into  distinct  classes  under  every  such 
difference.  This  will  run  us,  if  followed,  into  particulars  (for  every 
individual  has  something  that  differences  it  ^m  another),  and  we 
shall  be  ttble  to  establish  no  general  truths,  or  else  at  least  shall' 
be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.  The  collection  of  several 
things  into  several  classes  gives  the  mind  more  general  and  larger 
views ;  but  we  must  take  care  to  unite  them  only  in  that,  and  so 
far  as  they  do  agree,  for  so  far  they  may  be  imited  under  the  con- 
sideration. For  entity  itself,  that  comprehends  all  things,  as  gen- 
eral as  it  is,  may  afford  us  clear  and  rational  conceptions.  If  we 
would  well  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minds  what  it  is  we  are  consid- 
ering, that  would  best  instruct  us  when  we  should  or  should  not 
branch  into  farther  distinctions,  which  are  to  be  taken  only  fix>m  a 
due  contemplation  of  things ;  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  oppo- 
site than  the  art  of  verbal  distinctions,  made  at  pleasure,  in  learned 
and  arbitrarily  invented  terms  to  be  applied  at  a  venture,  without 
comprehending  or  conveying  any  distinct  notions,  and  so  altogether 
fitted  to  artificial  talk  or  empty  noise  in  dispute,  without  any  clear- 
ing of  difficulties  or  advance  in  knowledge.  Whatsoever  subject  we 
examine  and  would  get  knowledge  in,  we  should,  I  think,  make  as 


required  at  alL  We  maat  recollect*  in  reading  thla  Section,  that  Locke  han  an  eye  to  tiie 
'  DispQtations,'  which  were  so  common  in  the  Uniyersitiea  in  hla  time,  the  method  of  which 
lai^gely  affected  the  controversial,  and  especially  the  theological,  writings  of  hia  contemporaries. 
In  these  disputations,  the  distinctions  were  often  of  the  most  Mvolons  and  shadowy  character, 
being,  in  fact, '  distinctions  without  differences. '  It  is  against  the  waste  of  time  and  '  pnxding 
of  the  understanding  *  involved  in  such  useless  and  over-subtle  distinctions  that  Locke  is  here 
mainly  protesting,  though  it  cannot  escape  his  notice  that  the  process  of  division  may  similarly 
be  overstrained,  either  by  recognizing  too  minute  shades  of  difference  in  conatitnting  the 
subject-classes  or  by  needlessly  increasing  the  number  of  steps  in  the  descending  process  of 
snbdivisioa  Hence,  a  certain  amount  of  oonfhsion  is  produced  in  this  Section  by  considering 
together,  and  apparently  not  always  careftilly  distinguishing 'between,  the  two  faults  of  over- 
subtlety  in  distinction  and  over-minuteness  in  division.  Both  of  thMe  (kults  were  more  com- 
mon in  Locke's  time  than  in  our  own,  but  they  are  still  common  enough  to  render  the  warnings 
of  this  section  not  altogether  superfluous  to  the  modem  reader. 
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general  and  as  large  as  it  will  bear ;  nor  oan  there  be  ai^  danger 
of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be  settled  and  determined  :  for,  if  that  be 
so,  we  shall  easily  distinguish  it  fix)m  any  other  idea,  though  com- 
prehended under  the  same  name.  For  it  is  to  fence  against  the 
entanglements  of  equivocal  words,  and  the  great  art  of  sophistry 
which  lies  in  them,  that  distinctions  have  been  multiplied,  and 
their  use  thought  necessary.  But  had  every  distinct  abstract  idea 
a  distinct  known  name,  there  would  be  little  need  of  these  multi- 
plied scholastic  distinctions,  though  there  would  be  nevertheless  as 
much  need  still  of  the  mind's  observing  the  differences  that  are  in 
things,  and  discriminating  them  thereby  one  from  another.^  It  is 
not  therefore  the  right  way  to  knowledge,  to  hunt  after,  and  fill  the 
head  with,  abimdanoe  of  artificial  and  scholastic  distinctions,  where- 
with learned  men's  writings  are  oft&a  fiUed ;  and  we  sometimes  find 
what  they  treat  of  so  divided  and  subdivided,  that  the  mind  of  the 
most  attentive  readw  loses  the  sight  of  it,  as  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able the  writer  himself  did ;  for  in  things  crumbled  into  dust  it  is 
in  vain  to  affsot  or  pretend  order,  or  expect  clearness*  To  avoid 
confusion  by  too  few  or  too  many  divisions,  is  a  great  skill  in  think- 
ing as  well  as  writing,  which  is  but  the  oopying.  our  thoughts ;  but 
what  are  the  boundaries  of  the  mean  between  the  two  vicious  ex- 
cesses on  both  hands,  I  think  is  hard  to  set  down  in  words :  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  is  all  that  I  yet  know  able  to  regulate  it.  But 
as  to  verbal  distinctions  received  and  applied  to  conmiofi  terms, 
i.  e.  equivocal  words,  they  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the  business 
of  criticism  and  dictionaries  than  of  real  knowledge  and  philosophy, 
since  they,  for  the  meet  part,  explain  the  meiuiii^  of  words,  and 
give  us  their  several  edgnifications.  The  dexterous  management  of 
terms,  and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them,  I  ]i;now  has  and 
does  pass  in  the  world  for  a  great  part  of  learning ;  but  it  is  learn- 
ing distinct  from  knowledge,  for  knowledge  consists  only  in  perceiv- 
ing the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas  one  to  another,  which  is 
done  without  words ;  the  intervention  of  a  sound  helps  nothing  to 
it.  And  hence  we  see  that  there  is  least  use  of  distinctions  where 
there  is  most  knowledge  ;  I  mean  in  mathematics,  where  men  have 
determined  ideas  with  known  names  to  them ;  and  so  there  being 
no  room  for  equivocations,  there  is  no  need  of  distinctions.  In  ar- 
guing, the  opponent  uses  as  comprehensive  and  equivocal  terms  as 
he  can,  to  involve  his  adversaiy  in  the  doubtfulness  of  his  expres- 

1  That  is  to  say,  there  would  no  bnger  be  any  need  of  dietliictions,  bat  there  would  stUI 
be  need  of  diyisiona. 
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sions :  this  is  expected,  and  therefore  the  answerer  on  his  side  makes 
it  his  play  to  distinguish  as  much  as  he  can,  and  thinks  he  can 
never  do  it  too  mach ;  nor  can  he-  indeed  in  that  way  wlkerein  Tio- 
tory  may  b^  had  without  truth  and  without  knowledge.  This: 
seeme  to  me*  to  be  the  art  of  disputing.  Use  your  words  as  cap*< 
tiously  as  you  ean  in  your  arguing  on  one  side,  and  apply  distinc- 
tions aa  much  as  you  can,  on  the  other  side^  to  every  term,  to 
nonplus  your  opponent ;  so  that  in  this  sort  of  scholarship,  there 
being  no  bounds  set  to  distinguishing,  some  men  have  thought  all 
acuteness  to  have  lain  in  it ;  and  therefore  in  all  they  have  read  or 
thought  on,  their  great  business  has  been  to  amuse  themselves  with 
distinctions,  and  multiply  to  themselves  divisions,  at  least  more 
than  the  natmB  of  the  thing  required.  There  seems  to  me,  as  I 
said,  to  be  no  other  rule  for  this,  but  a  due  and  right  oonsideratioa 
of  things  as  they  are  in  themselveB.  He  that  hsA  settled  in  hia 
mind  determined  ideas,  with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able 
both  to  discern  their  differences  one  from  another,  which  is  really 
distinguishing ;  and,  where  the  penury  of  words  affords  not  terms 
answering  every  distinct  idea,  will  be  able  to  apply  proper  distin- 
guishing tMrms  to  the  comprehensive  and  equivocal  names  he  is 
forced  to  make  use  of.  This  is  all  the  need  I  know  of  distinguish^ 
ing  terms ;  and,  in  such  verbal  distinctions,  each  term  of  the  dis- 
tinction, joined  to  that  whose  signi6cation  it  distinguishes,  is  but  a 
distinct  name  for  a  distinct  idea.  Where  they  are  so,  and  men  have 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions  that  answer  their  verbal  distinctions, 
they  are  right,  and.  are  pertinent  as  far  as  they  serve  to  clear  any- 
thing in  the  subject  under  consideration.  And  this  is  that  which 
se^ns  to  me  the  proper  and  only  measure  of  distinctions  and  divis- 
ions ;  which  he  that  wiU  conduct  his  understanding  right  must  not 
look  for  in  the  acuteness  of  invention,  nor  the  authority  of  writers, 
but  will  find  only  in  the  consideration  of  things  themselves,  whether 
they  are  led  into  it  by  their  own  meditations  or  the  information  of 
books. 

An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
likeness,  is  a  &ult  in  the  understanding  on  the  other  side,  which 
will  not  fail  to  mislead  it,  and,  by  thus  lumping  of  things,  hinder 
the  mind  from  distinct  and  accurate  conceptions  of  them.^ 

*  On  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  note  dilferanoee  rather  then  reeemUancee,  or  reaeni- 
bbnces  rather  than  differencee,  one  of  the  instances  of  the  idola  specvc,  there  is  an  admirable 
aphorism  in  the  Novum  Oiganum  :  '  Maximum  et  velut  radicale  discrimen  Ingeniomm,  quoad 
philoeophiam  et  scientias,  illud  est :  quod  ali«  ingenla  sint  fbrtiora  et  aptiora  ad  notandas 
remm  differentjas ;  alia,  ad  notandas  rerum  stmilltodlnes.    Li^nia  enim  constantla  et  acati 
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XZXIL     SIMILES. 

To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to  this,  at  least  in 
name,  and  that  is,  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  'suggestion  of  any 
new  notion,  run  immediately  after  similes  to  make  it  the  clearer  to 
itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  a  good  way  and  useful  in  the  ex- 
plaining our  thoughts  to  others,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method 
to  settle  true  notions  of  anything  in  ourselves,  because  similes  al- 
ways fail  in  some  part,  and  come  short  of  that  exactness  which  our 
conceptions  should  have  to  things,  if  we  would  think  aright.^  This 
indeed  makes  men  plausible  talkers;  for  those  are  always  most 
acceptable  in  discourse,  who  have  the  way  to  let  their  thoughts  into 
other  men's  minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility.  Whether 
those  thoughts  are  well  formed  and  correspond  with  things,  matters 
not ;  few  men  care  to  be  instructed  but  at  an  easy  rate.  They  who 
in  their  disburse  strike  the  fancy,  and  take  the  hearers'  conceptions 
along  with  them  as  fast  as  their  words  flow,  are  the  applauded 
talkers,  and  go  for  the  only  men  of  clear  thoughts.  Nothing  con- 
tributes so  much  to  this  as  similes,  whereby  men  think  they  them- 
selves understand  better,  because  they  are  better  understood.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing  to  know  the  right 
way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before  others  with  advantage  and  clearness, 
be  they  right  or  wrong.  Well-chosen  similes,  metaphors,  and  alle- 
gories, with  method  and  order,  do  this  the  best  of  anything,  be- 
cause, being  taken  from  objects  already  known  and  familiar  to  the 
understanding,  they  are  conceived  as  fast  as  spoken ;  and,  the  cor- 
respondence being  concluded,  the  thing  they  are  brought  to  explain 
and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be  imderstood  too.  Thus  foncy  passes 
for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  is  mistaken  for  solid.  I 
say  not  this  to  decry  metaphor,  or  with  design  to  take  away  that 

flgere  conteraplationes,  et  moiuri,  et  baerere  in  omni  subtilltate  differentiaram  possimt :  ingenia 
aatem  sublimia  et  disciirsiva  etiam  tennissfmas  et  catholicas  reram  Blmilitudines  et  agnoscont 
et  compoQunt :  ntrumqne  autem  ingeniam  focile  labitar  in  excessum,  prenaando  aut  gradus 
remm,  aut  nmbraa.'  —  Novum  Organum,  Bk.  I.  Aph.  55. 

'  There  is  one  principal  and  as  it  were  radical  distinction  between  different  minds,  in 
respect  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  which  is  this :  that  some  minds  are  stronger  and 
apter  to  mark  the  differences  of  things,  others  to  mark  their  resemblances.  The  steady  and 
acute  mind  can  fix  on  the  subtlest  distinctions ;  the  lofty  and  discursive  mind  recognizes 
and  puts  together  the  moet  general  resemblances.  Both  kinds  easily  run  into  excess,  by 
catching  the  one  at  gradations,  the  other  at  shadows.* 

1  A  simile  or  metaphor  may  often  be  most  appropriately  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
or  enforcing  an  alignment,  but  it  should  never  be  used  in  lieu  of  an  argument  '  How  does 
this  simile  apply  to  the  case  in  point,  and  what  is  the  argument  which  it  is  meant  to  illustrate,' 
are  questions  which  should  always  be  asked,  when  a  simile,  metaphor,  or  all^;ory  is  employed. 
From  want  of  putting  these  questions,  men  often  deceive,  not  only  others,  but  themselves. 
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oruament  of  speech  ;  my  business  here  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and 
orators,  but  with  philosophers  and  lovers  of  truth ;  to  whom  I  would 
beg  leave  to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  thoughts  to  anything  for  the  improvement  of  their 
knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  comprehend  the  matter  before  tbem 
really  such  as  it  is  in  itsel£  The  way  to  discover  this  is  to  observe 
whether,  in  the  laying  it  before  themselves  or  others,  they  make 
use  only  of  borrowed  representations  and  ideas  foreign  to  the  thing, 
which  are  applied  to  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing  some 
proportion  or  imagined  likeness  to  the  subject  under  consideration.^ 
Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to  illustrate  more 
abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which  the  mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
accustomed  to ;  but  then  they  must  be  made  use  of  to  illustrate 
ideas  that  we  already  have,  not  to  paint  to  us  those  which  we  yet 
have  not.  Such  borrowed  and  allusive  ideas  may  follow  real  and 
solid  truth,  to  set  it  off  when  found,  but  must  by  no  means  be  set 
in  its  place  and  taken  for  it.  If  all  our  search  has  yet  reached  no 
farther  than  simile  and  metaphor,  we  may  asaure  ouraelves  we 
rather  fancy  than  know,  and  are  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside 
and  reality  of  the  thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  but  content  ourselves  with 
what  our  imaginations,  not  things  themselves,  furnish  us  with. 

XXZIII.     ASSENT.* 

In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understanding,  there  is  nothing  of 
more  moment  than  to  know  when,  and  where,  and  how  far,  to  give 
assent,  and  possibly  there  is  nothing  harder.  It  is  very  easily  said, 
and  nobody  questions  it,  that  giving  and  withholding  our  assent, 
and  the  degrees  of  it,  should  be  regulated  by  the  evidence  which 
things  carry  with  them  ;  and  yet  we  see  men  are  not  the  better  for 
this  rule ;  some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds,  some 
upon  no  grounds,  and  some  contrary  to  appearance.  Some  admit 
of  certainty,  and  are  not  to  be  moved  in  what  they  hold  :  others 
waver  in  everything,  and  there  want  not  those  that  reject  all  as 
uncertain/  What  then  shall  a  novice,  an  inquirer,  a  stranger  do 
in  the  case  1  I  answer,  use  his  eyes.  There  is  a  correspondence  in 
things,  and  agreement  and  disagreement  in  ideas,  discernible  in 

1  This  sentence  Ib  somewhat  Involved.  The  emphatic  word  in  it  is  only.  *  Which '  reftra 
to  the  'borrowed  representations '  and  *  foreign  ideas/ 

*  The  student  should  read  the  chapters  on  Probability  and  Degrees  of  Assent  in  the  Essay. 
See  Bk.  IV.  chs.*16, 1& 

s  Like  the  two  ancient  sects  of  the  New  Academy  and  the  Ephectici  (Pyrrhoniata  or 
Sceptics). 
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very  different  degrees,  and  there  are  eyes  in  men  to  see  them  if  they 
please,  only  their  eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  dazzled,  and  the  discern- 
ing sight  in  them  impaired  or  lost  Interest  and  passion  dazzle,  the 
custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims 
the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  dis- 
eeming  clearly  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  so  of  adhering  to 
the  right  side.  It  is  not  safe  to  play  with  error,  and  dress  it  up  to 
ouTselves  or  others  in  the  shape  of  truth.  The  mind  by  degrees 
k>ses  its  natural  relish  of  real  solid  truth,  is  reconciled  insensibly  to 
anything  that  can  but  be  dressed  \xp  into  any  faint  appearance  of  it ; 
and,  if  the  fancy  be  allowed  the  place  of  judgment- at  first  in  sport, 
it  afterwards  comes  by  use  to  usurp  it,  and  what  is  recommended 
by  this  flatterer  (that  studies  but  to  please)  is  received  for  good.. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  fallacy,  such  arts  of  giving  colors,  ap^ 
pearances,  and  resemblances  by  this  court  dresser,  the  fancy,  thai} 
he  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  nothing  but  truth  itself,  very  careful 
not  to  make  his  mind  subservient  to  anything  else,  cannot  but  be 
caught.  He  that  has  a  mind  to  believe,  has  half  assented  already ; 
and  he  that,  by  often  arguing  against  his  own  sense,  imposes  falso< 
hoods  on  others,  is  not  far  from  believing  himself.  This  takes  away 
the  great  distance  there  is  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood ;  it  brings 
them  almost  together,  and  makes  it  no  great  odds,  in  things  that 
approach  so  near,  which  you  take  ;  and  when  things  are  brought  to 
that  pass,  passion,  or  interest,  &Q,  easily,  and  without  being  per- 
oeived,  determine  which  shall  be  the  right. 

XXXIV.     INDIFFERENOY. 

I  have  said  above  [Section  xi.]  that  we  should  keep  a  perfect  in- 
differency  for  all  opinions,  not  wish  any  of  them  true,  or  try  to 
make  them  appear  so ;  but,  being  indifferent,  receive  and  embrace 
them  acoording  as  evidence,  and  that  alone,  gives  the  attestation 
of  truth.  They  that  do  thus,  L  e.  keep  their  minds  indifferent  to 
opinioiis,  to  be  determined  only  by  evidence,  will  always  find  the 
understanding  has  perception  enough  to  distinguish  between  evi- 
dence or  no  evidence,  betwixt  plain  and  doubtful ;  and  if  they  nei- 
ther give  nor  refuse  their  assent  but  by  that  measure,  they  will  be 
safe  in  the  opinions  they  have.  Which  being  perhaps  but  few,  this 
caution  will  have  also  this  good  in  it,  that  it  will  put  them  upon 
considering,  and  teach  them  the  necessity  of  examining  more  than 
they  do ;  without  which  the  mind  is  but  a  receptacle  of  incon- 
sistencies, not  the  storehouse  of  truths.     They  that  do  not  keep  up 
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this  indifferency  in  themselves  for  all  but  truth,  not  supposed,  but 
evidenced  in  themselves,  put  colored  spectacles  before  their  eyes, 
and  look  on  things  through  false  glasses,  and  then  think  themselves 
excused  in  fc^lowing  the  false  appearances  which  they  themselves 
put  upon  them.  I  do  not  expect  that  by  this  way  the  assent  should 
in  every  one  be  proportioned  to  the  grounds  and  clearness  where- 
with every  truth  is  capable  to  be  made  out,  or  that  men  should  be 
perfectly  kept  from  error  :  that  is  more  than  human  nature  can  by 
any  means  be  advanced  to.  I  aim  at  no  such  unattainable  privi- 
lege. I  am  only  speaking  of  what  they  should  do  who  would  deal 
fairly  with  their  own  minds,  and  make  a  right  use  of  their  faculties 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  We  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
fail  us.  It  is  mismanagement  more  thaa  want  of  abilities  that  men 
have  reason  to  complain  of,  and  which  they  actually  do  complain  of 
in  those  that  dififer  from  them.  He  that,  by  an  indifferency  for  all 
but  truth,  suffers  not  his  assent  to  go  faster  than  his  evidence,  nor 
beyond  it,  wiU  learn  to  examine  and  examine  fairly  instead  of  pre- 
suming, and  nobody  will  be  at  a  loss  or  in  danger  for  want  of 
embracing  those  truths  which  are  necessary  in  his  station  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  any  other  way  but  this,  all  the  world  are  bom  to 
orthodoxy :  ^  they  imbibe  at  first  the  allowed  opinions  of  their  coun- 
try and  party,  and  so,  never  questioning  their  truth,  not  one  of  a 
hundred  ever  examines.  They  are  applauded  for  presuming  they 
are  in  the  right.  He  that  considers  is  a  foe  to  orthodoxy,  because 
possibly  he  may  deviate  from  some  of  the  received  doctrines  there.^ 
And  thus  men,  withcnit  any  industry  or  acquisition  of  their  own, 
inherit  local  truths  (for  it  is  not  the  same  everywhere),  and  are 
inured  to  assent  without  evidence.  This  influences  farther  than  is 
thought ;  for  what  one  of  a  hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots  in  all 
parties  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so  stiff  in,  or  ever  thought  it 
his  business  or  duty  so  to  do )  It  is  suc^ected  of  lukewarmness  to 
suppose  it  necessary,  and  a  tendency  to  apostasy  to  go  about  it. 
And  if  a  man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  positive  and  fierce  for 
positions  whose  evidence  he  has  never  once  examined,  and  that  in 
matters  of  greatest  concernment  to  him,  what  shall  keep  him  from 
this  short  and  easy  way  of  being  in  the  right  in  cases  of  less  mo- 
ment)   Thus  we  are  taught  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  our 


1  Orthodoxy,  which,  according  to  the  original  osage  of  the  term,  la  the  dogma  of  tiae 
Catholic  Church  aa  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  heretics,  is,  practicany  speaking,  at  any  partleo- 
lar  time  and  in  any  particular  country,  the  body  of  opinions  thm  and  there  most  prevalent 

*  Warboxton  says :  'Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy.  Heterodoxy  Is  another  man's  doxy.' 
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bodies  after  the  fashion  in  vogue,  and  it  is  accounted  fantasticaluess, 
or  something  worse,  not  to  do  so.  This  custom  (which  who  dares 
oppose  1)  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots,  and  the  warier  sceptics,  as 
far  as  it  prevails.  And  those  that  break  from  it  are  in  danger  of 
heresy  ;  for,  taking  the  whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and 
orthodoxy  possess  together  ]  Though  it  is  by  the  last  alone  (which 
has  the  good  luck  to  be  everywhere)  that  error  and  heresy  are 
judged  of ;  for  argument  and  evidence  signify  nothmg  m  the  case, 
and  excuse  nowhere,  but  are  sure  to  be  borne  down  in  all  societies 
by  the  infallible  orthodoxy  of  the  place.  Whether  this  be  the  way 
to  truth  and  right  assent,  let  the  opinions,  that  take  place  and  pre- 
scribe in  the  several  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  declare.  I  never 
saw  any  reason  yet  why  truth  might  not  be  trusted  to  its  own  evi- 
dence ;  I  am  sure,  if  that  be  not  able  to  support  it,  there  is  no  fence 
against  error,  and  then  truth  and  falsehood  are  but  names  that  stand 
for  the  same  things.  Evidence  therefore  is  that  by  which  alone  every 
man  is  (and  should  be)  taught'  to  regulate  his  assent,  who  is  then 
and  then  only  in  the  right  way  when  he  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these  three 
states  :  either  wholly  ignorant ;  or  as  doubting  of  some  proposition 
they  have  either  embraced  formerly,  or  at  present  are  inclined  to;  or, 
lastly,  they  do  with  assurance  hold  and  profess,  without  ever  having 
examined  and  been  convinced  by  well-grounded  arguQients. 

The  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three,  by  having 
their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  ft-eedom  and  indififerency,  the  like- 
lier to  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no  bias  yet  Clapped  on  to 
mislead  them.^ 

XXXV.     IGNORANCE  WITH   INDIFPERENCT. 

For  ignorance  with  an  indifferency  for  truth  is  nearer  to  it  than 
opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination,  which  is  the  great  source  of 
error  ;  and  they  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way  who  are 
marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
will  mislead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step  and  is  like- 
lier to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after  the  right  way. 

The  last  of  the  three  sorts  are  in  the  worst  condition  of  all ;  for 
if  a  man  can  be  persuaded  and  fully  assured  of  anything  for  a  truth, 

^  The  reader  will  be  reminded,  though  the  cases  are  not  strictly  parallel,  of  the  answer  of 
the  Delphic  Oracle  to  Chaerephon,  that  there  was  no  man  wiser  than  Socrates,  and  of  Socrates's 
explanation  of  the  response,  that  he  alone  was  conscions  of  his  own  ignorance.  The  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality  was  a  far  inferior  state  of  mind  to  ignorance  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  it    See  Plato's  Apology  of  Boctates,  and  Grote's  Greece,  Pt.  IL  ch.  68. 
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without  having  examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  1  And  if  he  has  given  himself  up  to  believe  a  lie,  what 
means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  be  assured  without  ex- 
amining ]  To  the  other  two  this  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that  as  he 
that  is  ignorant  is  in  the  best  state  of  the  two,  so  he  should  pursue 
truth  in  a  method  suitable  to  that  state,  i.  e.  by  inquiring  directly 
into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  without  minding  the  opinions  of 
others,  or  troubling  himself  with  their  questions  or  disputes  about 
it;  but  to  see  what  he  himself  can,  sincerely  searching  after  truth, 
find  out.  He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry 
into  any  sciences,  though  he  be  resolved  to  examine  them  and  judge 
of  them  freely,  does  yet  at  least  put  himself  on  that  side,  and  post 
himself  in  a  party  which  he  will  not  quit  till  he  be  beaten  out ;  by 
which  the  mind  is  insensibly  engaged  to  make  what  defence  it  can, 
and  so  is  unawares  biased.  I  do  not  say  but  a  man  should  em- 
brace some  opinion  when  he  has  examined,  else  he  examines  to  no 
pui-pose ;  but  the  surest  and  safest  way  is  to  have  no  opinion  at  all 
till  he  has  examined,  and  that  without  any  the  least  regard  to  the 
opinions  or  systems  of  other  men  about  it.  For  example,  were  it 
my  business  to  understand  physic,  would  not  the  safer  and  readier 
way  be  to  consult  Nature  herself,  and  inform  myself  in  the  history 
of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than,  espousing  the  principles  of  the 
dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chymists,  engage  in  all  the  disputes  con- 
cenaing  either  of  those  systems,  and  suppose  it  to  be  true,  till  I 
have  tried  what  they  can  say  to  beat  me  out  of  it.  Or,  supposing 
that  Hippocrates,  or  any  other  book^  infallibly  contains  the  whole 
art  of  physic,  would  not  the  direct  way  be  to  study,  read,  and  con- 
sider that  book,  weigh  and  compare  the  parts  of  it  to  find  the  truth, 
rather  than  espouse  the  doctrines  of  any  party^  who,  though  they 
acknowledge  his  authority,  have  already  interpreted  and  wiredrawn 

^  These  were  varloiu  sects  of  physicians.  The  Dogmatists  and  Empirics  were  opposed 
rather  in  respect  of  their  logical  method  than  their  medical  doctrine.  The  former,  who  tmsted 
mainly  to  the  deductions  of  reason,  falsely  claimed  for  themselves  the  authority  of  Hip- 
pocrates (the  great  physician  of  Cos,  bom,  according  to  the  common  account,  b.  c.  400) :  the 
latter,  who  professed  to  ground  their  conclusions  solely  on  experience,  may  conveniently  be 
dated  trom  Fhllinus  of  Cos,  who  flourished  about  250  b.  c.  The  Methodists  were  a  later  school, 
and  appear  to  have  meant  nothing  more  by  the  name  which  they  assumed  than  that  they  pro- 
posed a  new  method,  distinct  fh>m  that  of  either  the  Dogmatists  or  Empirics.  Their  doctrine 
rested  on  a  philosophical  theory  of  Atomism.  Its  earliest  exponents  were  Asclepiades  of  one 
of  the  towns  named  Prusa  In  Bithynla  and  Themison  of  lioodlcea,  both  belonging  to  the  first 
century  b.  c.  By  the  '  chymists  *  Locke  probably  means  the  followers  of  F&racehras  (b.  1498. 
d.  1541X  tliough  *  chymiatria,'  or  the  art  of  healing  by  means  of  drugs^  had,  of  course,  existed 
long  before  his  time.  The  body,  according  to  Paracelsus,  being  composed  of  sulphur,  mercury, 
and  salt,  all  disease  arises  trom  the  relative  increase,  diminution,  or  disairangement  of  these 
tHemenU. 
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all  his  text  to  their  own  sense ;  the  tincture  whereof  when  I  have 
imbibed,  I  am  more  in  dagger  to  misunderstand  his  true  meaning, 
than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  doctors 
and  commentators  of  my  sect,  whose  reasonings,  inteipretation,  and 
language,  which  I  have  been  used  to,  will  of  course  make  all  chime 
that  way,  and  make  another  and  perhaps  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  author  seem  hareh,  strained,  and  uncouth  to  me.  For  words, 
having  naturally  none  of  their  own,  carry  that  signification  to  the 
hearer  that  he  is  used  to  put  upon  them,  whatever  be  the  sense 
of  him  that  uses  them.  This,  I  think,  is  visibly  so ;  and  if  it  be, 
he  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets,  which  he 
received  without  examination,  ought,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  put 
himself  wholly  into  this  state  of  ignorance  in  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion, and,  throwing  wholly  by  all  his  former  notions,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  examine,  with  a  perfect  indifferency,  the  question  in 
its  source,  without  any  inclination  to  either  side,  or  any  regard  to  ' 
his  or  others'  unexamined  opinions.  This  I  own  is  no  easy  thing 
to  do,  but  I  am  not  inquiring  the  easy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right 
way  to  truth ;  which  they  must  follow  who  will  deal  fairly  with 
their' own  understandings  and  their  own  souls. 

XXXVI.     QtTESTION. 

The  indifferency  that  I  here  propose  will  also  enable  them  to 
state  the  question  right,  which  they  are  in  doubt  about,  without 
which  they  can  never  come  to  a  fair  and  clear  decision  of  it 

XXXVn.     PEBSEVERANOE. 

Another  fruit  from  this  indifferency  and  the  considering  things 
in  themselves^  abstract  from  our  own  opinions  and  other  men's 
notions  and  discourses  on  them,  will  be  that  each  man  will  pursue 
his  thoughts  in  that  method  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  thiBg  and  to  his  apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to 
him ;  in  which  he  ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constancy, 
until  he  come  to  a  well-grounded  resolution  wherein  he  may  acqui- 
esce. If  it  be  objected  that  this  will  require  every  man  to  be  a 
sdiolar,  and  quit  all  his  other  business,  and  betake  himself  wholly 
to  study ;  I  answer,  I  propose  no  more  to  any  one  than  he  has  time 
for.  Some  men's  state  and  condition  requires  no  great  extent  of 
knowledge ;  the  necessary  provision  for  life  swallows  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of  leisure  is  no  excuse  for 
the  oscitancy  [ffapinff  nUnd  or  lannesB]  siad  ignoranee  of  those  who 
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hvre  time  to  spare;  aud  every  one  has  enough  to  get  as  much 
knowledge  as  is  required  and  expected  of  him,  and  he  that  does  not 
that  is  in  love  with  ignoraDce,  and  is  accountable  for  it. 

XXXVm.     PRESUMPTION. 

The  variety  of  distempers  in  men's  minds  is  as  great  as  of  those 
in  their  bodies ;  some  are  epidemic,  few  escape  them,  and  every  one 
too,  if  he  would  look  into  himself,  would  find  some  defect  of  his 
particular  genius.  There  is  scarce  any  one  without  some  idiosyn- 
crasy that  he  suffers  by.  This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that 
th^  will  not  fiEul  him  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  superfluous 
labor  to  make  any  provision  beforehand.  His  understanding  is  to 
him  like  Fortunatus's  purse,^  which  is  always  to  furnish  him  with- 
out ever  putting  anything  into  it  beforehand ;  and  so  he  sits  still 
satisfied,  without  endeavoring  to  store  his  understanding  with  knowl* 
edge.  It  is  the  spontaneous  product  o(  the  country,  and  what  need 
of  labor  in  tillage  1  Such  men  may  spread  their  native  riches 
before  the  ignorant ;  but  they  were  best  not  come  to  stress  and 
trial  with  the  skilful.  We  are  bom  ignorant  of  everythii^.  The 
superficies  of  things  that  surround  them  make  impressions  on  the 
negligent,  but  nobo^  penetrates  into  the  iaaide  without  labor, 
attention,  and  industry.  4^tones  and  timber  grow  of  themselves^ 
but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile  with  symmetiy  and  convenience  to 
lodge  in  without  toil  and  pains.  Gk>d  has  made  the  intellectual 
world  harmonious  and  beautiful  without  us ;  but  it  will  never  come 
into  our  heads  all  at  onoci;  we  must  bring  it  home  jHeceoieal,  and 
there  set  it  up  by  our  own  izidustry,  or  else  we  shall  have  nothing 
but  darkness  and  a  chaos  within,  whatever  order  and  light  there 
be  in  things  without  us. 

ILXKlt.     DESPONDENCY. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  others  that  de^press  their  own  miads» 
despond  at  the  first  difiBcult^,  and  conclude  that  the  getting  aa 
insight  in  any  of  the  sciences,  or  making  any  .progress  in  knowledge, 
fiirther  than  serves  their  m^diuary  business,  is  above  their  capacitiea. 

1  <  Fortaiutiis  is  the  legendary  liero  of  one  of  the  moet  popnUr  of  European  chap-books. 
Be  was  a  native,  says  the  story,  of  Pamagoeta  in  Cyprus,  and  after  many  strange  adventures 
and  vtcissitodflR  IteU  in  wi^  the  goddess  <€  Fortone  in  a  wild  forest,  and  rsceived  ttom  bar  a 
purse  which  was  continually  replenished  as  often  as  he  dcewitom  its  states. ....  The  earli- 
est known  edition  of  the  German  text  of  Portunatus  appeared  at  Augsbvrg  in  1509,  and  the 
modem  Oerman  inyestigators  are  disposed  to  regard  this  m  the  original  fonn.  Innumerable 
rifltcimentos  have  b«>en  made  in  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  English,  Ac,  and  cheap  editions  are 
itQl  common  enongh  on  the  bookstalls.*  ->  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca. 
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These  sit  still,  because  they  think  thej  have  not  l^s  to  go ;  as  the 
others  I  last  mentioned  do,  because  they  think  they  have  wings  to 
fly,  and  can  soar  on  high  when  they  please.  To  these  latter  one 
may  for  answer  apply  the  proverb,  Uu  leg$  and  have  legt.  Nobody 
knows  what  strength  o^  parts  he  has  till  he  has  tried  them.  And  of 
the  understanding  one  may  most  truly  say,  that  its  force  is  greater 
generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it.  Viresque  acquirit 
eundo} 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set  the  mind  to 
work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  yigorously  to  the  business;  for  it 
holds  in  the  struggles  of  the  mind^  as  in  those  of  war,  Bum  putant 
96  vincere,  incere;^  a  persuasion  that  we  shall  overcome  any  diffi- 
culties that  we  meet  with  in  the  sciences  seldom  fails  to  carry  us 
through  them.  Nobody  knows  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  the 
force  of  steady  and  regular  application,  till  he  has  tried.  This  is 
certain,  he  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs  will  not  only  go  farther, 
but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one,  who,  with  a  vigorous  constitution 
and  firm  limbs,  only  sits  stilL 

Something  of  kin  to  this  men  may  observe  in  themselves,  when 
the  mind  frights  itself  (as  it  often  does)  with  anything  reflected  on  in 
gross,  and  transiently  viewed  confusedly  and  at  a  distance.  Things 
thus  ofiered  to  the  mind  cany  the  show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in 
them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapped  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  are  nothing  but  spectres  that  the  under^ 
standing  raises  to  itself  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  It  sees  nothing 
distinctly  in  things  remote  and  in  a  huddle,  and  therefore  concludes 
too  faintly  that  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be  discovered  in 
them.  It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and  that  mist  of  our  own  rais- 
ing that  enveloped  them  will  remove ;  and  those  that  in  that  mist 
appeared  hideous  giants,  not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  be  found  to 
be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  shape.  Things  that  in  a 
remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  obscure,  must  be  approached  by 
gentle  and  regular  steps ;  and  what  is  most  visible,  easy,  and  obvious 
in  them,  first  considered.  Reduce  them  into  their  distinct  parts; 
and  then  in  their  due  order  bring  all  that  should  be  known  con- 
cerning every  one  of  those  parts  into  plain  and  simple  questions ; 
and  then  what  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our 
weak  parts,  will  lay  itself  open  to  the  understanding  in  a  fair  view, 

»  Virg.  Aen.  Iv.  176. 

'  I  do  not  know  the  source  of  this  quotation,  but  cpi  Vli^.  Aen.  v.  881 : 

<  Hoe  sncceesos  alit :  possunt,  quia  posse  videntor.' 
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and  let  the  mind  into  that  which  before  it  was  awed  with  and  kept 
at  a  distance  from,  as  wholly  mysterious.  I  appeal  to  my  reader's 
experience,  whether  this  has  never  happened  to  him,  especially 
when,  busy  on  oue  thing,  he  has  occasionally  reflected  on  another. 
I  ask  him,  whether  he  has  never  thus  been  scared  with  a  sudden 
opinion  of  mighty  difficulties,  which  yet  have  vanished,  when  he  has 
seriously  and  methodically  applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
this  seeming  terrible  subject ;  and  there  has  been  no  other  matter 
of  astonishment  left,  but  that  he  amused  himself  with  so  discour- 
aging a  prospect  of  his  own  raising,  about  a  matter  which  in  the 
handling  was  found  to  have  nothing  in  it  more  strange  nor  intricate 
than  several  other  things  which  he  had  long  since  and  with  ease 
mastered.  This  experience  should  teach  us  how  to  deal  with  such 
bugbears  another  time,  which  should  rather  serve  to  excite  our  vigor 
than  enervate  our  industry.  The  surest  way  for  a  learner,  in  this 
as  in  all  other  cases,  is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  strides ; 
let  that  which  he  sets  himself  to  learn  next  be  indeed  the  next,  i.  e. 
as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is  possible  ;  let 
it  be  distinct  but  not  remote  from  it;  let  it  be  new  and  what  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  understanding  may  advance ;  but  let  it 
be  as  little  at  once  as  may  be,  that  its  advances  may  be  clear  and 
sure.  All  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  way  it  will  hold.  This  dis- 
tinct gradual  growth  in  knowledge  is  firm  and  sure,  it  carries  its 
own  light  with  it  in  every  step  of  its  progression  in  an  easy  and 
orderly  train,  than  which  there  is  nothing  of  more  use  to  the  under- 
standing. And  though  this  perhaps  may  seem  a  very  slow  and 
lingering  way  to  knowledge,  yet  I  dare  confidently  affirm  that  who- 
ever will  try  it  in  himself,  or  any  one  he  will  teach,  shall  find  the 
advances  greater  in  this  method,  than  they  would  in  the  same  space 
of  time  have  been  in  any  other  he  could  have  taken.  The  greatest 
part  of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a  distinct  perception  of  things  in 
themselves  distinct.  And  some  men  give  more  clear  light  and 
knowledge  by  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a  question,  than  others  by 
talking  of  it  in  gross  whole  hours  together.  In  this,  they  who 
so  state  a  question  do  no  more  but  separate  and  disentangle  the 
parts  of  it  one  from  another,  and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled, 
in  their  due  order.  This  often,  without  any  more  ado,  resolves  the 
doubt,  and  shows  the  mind  where  the  truth  lies.  The  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  in  question,  when  they  are  once  sepa- 
rated and  distinctly  considered,  is,  in  many  cases,  presently  per- 
ceived, and  thereby  clear  and  lasting  knowledge  gained;  whereas 

18 
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things  in  gross  taken  up  together,  and  so  lying  together  in  confusion, 
can  produce  in  the  mind  but  a  confused,  which  in  effect  is  no 
knowledge,  or  at  least,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined  and  made  use 
of,  will  prove  little  better  than  none.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
to  repeat  here  again  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,^  that,  in  learning 
anything,  as  little  should  be  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once  as  is 
possible ;  and,  that  being  understood  and  fully  mastered,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  adjoining  part  yet  unknown,  [another]  simple, 
unperplexed  proposition*  belonging  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
tending  to  the  clearing  what  is  principally  designed. 

XL.     ANALOOT. 

Analogy  '  is  of  great  use  to  the  mind  in  many  cases,  especially 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  that  part  of  it  chiefly  which  consists  in 
happy  and  successful  experiments.  But  here  we  must  take  care  that 
we  keep  ourselves  within  that  wherein  the  analogy  consists.  For 
example,  the  acid  oQ  of  vitriol  is  found  to  be  good  in  such  a  case, 
therefore  the  spirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  used  in  the  like  case. 
If  the  good  effect  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it,  the 
trial  may  be  justified ;  but  if  there  be  something,  else  besides  the 
acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  produces  the  good  we  desire  in 
the  case,  we  mistake  that  for  analogy  which  is  not,  and  suffer  our 
understanding  to  be  misguided  by  a  wrong  supposition  of  analogy 
where  there  is  none. 

XLI.     ASSOCIATION. 

Though  I  have,  in  the  Second  Book  of  my  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding,^  treated  of  the  association  of  ideas;  yet 

^  Sections  25,  28,  and  Thoaghts  concerning  Edncation,  Sections  04-60. 

*  What  is  meant  by  '  simple,  nnperplezed  proposition,*  is  a  proposition  making  one  simple 
statement  or  asking  one  simple  question,  as  opposed  to  a  proposition  involving  a  number  of 
statements  or  asking  a  plurality  of  qnestlons,  and  therefore  putting  before  the  mind  several 
issues  instead  of  one. 

*  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  Analogy,  and  on  tiie  nature  of  the  aigoment  founded 
on  Analogy,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term,  see  Fowler's  Inductive  Logic,  ch.  4.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  aigument  is,  that  we  do  not  draw  our  inference  from  a  number  of  instances,  as 
In  Induction,  but  from  a  number  of  points  of  resemblance.  '  The  aigument  is  based,  not  on 
the  number  of  instanca  in  which  the  two  seta  of  qualities  are  found  united,  but  on  the  number 
of  qtuUiHes  which  are  found  to  be  common  to  two  or  more  instances :  the  aigument  is  not 
that  I  have  so  often  observed  a,  5,  e  in  conjunction  with  m  that  I  believe  these  qualities  to  be 
coivjoined  invariably,  but  that  I  know  X  and  T  to  resemble  each  other  in  so  many  points  that 
I  believe  them  to  resemble  each  other  in  alL'  The  aigument  is  never  absolutely  conclusive,  be- 
cause its  very  characteristic  is  to  aigue  fh>m  a  number  of  known  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
common  possession  of  some  other  quality  which  Is  known  to  exist  in  the  one  instance  but  not 
known  to  exist  in  the  other.  Were  it  known  to  exist  in  both,  either  as  a  matter  of  fact  or  as  a 
certain  inference  from  induction,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  aigument  from  analogy. 

*  See  Bk.  IL  ch.  8&    This  admirable  chapter,  which  the  student  thonld  by  all  meana 
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having  done  it  there  historically,  as  giving  a  view  of  the  under- 
standing in  this  as  well  as  its  several  other  ways  of  operating, 
rather  than  designing  there  to  inquire  into  the  remedies  [that]  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it :  it  will,  under  this  latter  consideration,  afford  other 
matter  of  thought  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  instruct  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  right  way  of  conducting  their  understandings; 
and  that  the  rather,  because  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  as  frequent  a 
cause  of  mistake  and  error  in  us  as  perhaps  anything  else  that  can 
be  named,  and  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  as  hard  to  be  cured  as  any ; 
it  being  a  very  hard  thing  to  convince  any  one  that  things  are  not 
so,  and  naturally  so,  as  they  constantly  appear  to  him. 

By  this  one  easy  and  unheeded  miscarriage  of  the  understanding, 
sandy  and  loose  foundations  become  infallible  principles,  and  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  touched  or  questioned  :  such  imnatural 
connections  become  by  custom  as  natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and 
light.  Fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and  so  seem  to  cany  with  them 
as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evident  truths  themselves.  And 
where  then  shall  one  with  hopes  of  success  begin  the  cure  1  Many 
men  firmly  embrace  falsehood  for  truth;  not  only  because  they 
never  thought  otherwise,  but  also  because,  thus  blinded  as  they 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  they  never  could  think  otherwise ; 
at  least  without  a  vigor  of  mind  able  to  contest^  the  empire  of  habit, 
and  look  into  its  own  principles,  a  freedom  which  few  men  have  the 
notion  of  in  themselves,  and  fewer  are  allowed  the  practice  of  by 
others;  it  being  the  great  art  and  business  of  the  teachers  and 
guides  in  most  sects,  to  suppress,  as  much  as  they  can,  this  fiindar 
mental  duty  which  every  man  owes  himself,  and  [which]  is  the 
first  steady  step  towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole  train  of  his 
actions  and  opinions.  This  would  give  one  reason  to  suspect  that 
such  teachers  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  falsehood  or  weak- 
ness of  the  tenets  they  profess,  since  they  will  not  suffer  the  grounds 
whereon  they  are  built  to  be  examined;  whereas  those  who  seek 
truth  only,  and  desire  to  own  and  propagate  nothing  else,  freely 
expose  their  principles  to  the  test,  are  pleased  to  have  them  exam- 
ined, give  men  leave  to  reject  them  if  they  can,  and,  if  there  be 
anything  weak  and  unsound  in  them,  are  willing  to  have  it  detected, 
that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  may  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
any  received  proposition  beyond  what  the  evidence  of  its  truth  will 
warrant  and  allow. 

oontolt,  wu  added  in  the  FoorUi  Edition  of  the  Eisay,  published  in  1009.    It  had  probahly 
bean  written  some  years  befora 
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There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  sorts  of  people  of  prin- 
cipling  ^  their  children  and  scholars ;  which  at  last,  when  looked  into, 
amounts  to  no  more  but  making  them  imbibe  their  teachers'  no- 
tions and  tenets  by  an  implicit  faith,  and  firmlj  to  adhere  to  them 
whether  true  or  false.  What  colors  may  be  given  to  this,  or  of 
what  use  it  may  be  when  practised  upon  the  vulgar,  destined  to 
labor  and  given  up  to  the  service  of  their  bellies,  I  will  not  here 
inquire.  But  as  to  the  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  whose  condi- 
tion allows  them  leisure,  and  letters,  and  inquiry  after  truth,  I  can 
see  no  other  right  way  of  principling  them,  but  to  take  heed,  as 
much  as  may  be,  that,  in  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have  no 
natural  cohesion  come  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads,^  and  that 
this  rule  be.  often  inculcated  to  them  to  be  their  guide  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives  and  studies,  viz.  that  they  never  suffer  any 
ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  understandings  in  any  other  or  stronger 
combination  than  what  their  own  nature  and  correspondence  give 
them ;  and  that  they  often  examine  those  that  they  find  linked 
together  in  their  minds,  whether  this  association  of  ideas  be  from 
the  visible  agreement  that  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  the 
habitual  and  prevailing  custom  of  the  mind  joining  them  thus 
together  in  thinking.  • 

This  is  for  caution  against  this  evil,  before  it  be  thoroughly 
riveted  by  custom  in  the  understanding ;  but  he  that  would  cure  it, 
when  habit  has  established  it,  must  nicely  observe  the  very  quick 
and  almost  imperceptible  motions  of  the  mind  in  its  habitual  actions. 
What  I  have  said  in  another  place '  about  the  change  of  the  ideas 


>  That  is,  hnbaing  them,  hj  repeated  admonition,  with  general  maxims  of  conduct  or 
general  principles  of  8i>ecaI«tion,  the  tmth  of  which  is  taken  for  granted.  On  *  Principles,* 
see  Section  0. 

s  That  is  to  say,  that  ideas  come  not  to  be  thought  to  have  a  necessary  or  usual  connec- 
tion, when  they  have  no  such  necessary  or  usual  connection  as  a  matter  of  fiact,  and  that  the 
extent  of  any  usual  connection  be  not  exaggerated. 

*  He  is  referring  here  to  the  celebrated  passage  contained  in  the  Essay,  Bk.  II.  ch.  9, 
§§  8-10.  The  reference  in  $  8  to  Mr.  Molyneux  was  inserted  in  the  Second  Edition.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  was  worked  out 
and  extended  by  Bp.  Berkeley  in  his  New  Theory  of  Vision,  or  to  the  subsequent  developments 
and  modifications  of  Berkeley's  theory  by  Professor  Bain  and  others.  See  Berkeley's  '  Essay 
towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,*  with  Professor  Fraser's  Preface,  and  Professor  Bain's  Mental 
Science.  Bk.  11.  ch.  7,  sections  on  Theory  of  Vision.  The  most  familiar  and  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  *  the  change  of  the  ideas  of  sense  into  those  of  judgment,*  is  to  be  found  in  the 
acquire'!  perceptions  of  sight  Thus,  for  instance,  our  estimates  of  distance  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Berkeley,  formed  by  'an  act  of  Judgment  grounded  on  experience  rather  than  by 
sense.'  We  do  hot  see  distance,  but  we  learn  to  estimate  it,  whether  it  be  near  or  remote,  by 
constantly  repeated  acts  of  comparison  between  our  various  visual  sensations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sensations  derived  from  touch,  mascnlar  exertion,  and  locomotion,  on  the 
othit. 
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of  sense  into  those  of  judgment,  may  be  proof  of  this.  Let  any  one 
not  skilled  in  painting  be  told  when  he  sees  bottles  and  tobacco 
pipes,  and  other  things  so  painted,  as  they  are  in  some  places  shown, 
that  he  does  not  see  protuberances,  and  you  will  not  convince  him 
but  by  the  touch  :  he  will  not  believe  that,  by  an  instantaneous 
legerdemain  of  his  own  thoughts,  one  idea  is  substituted  for  the 
other.  How  frequent  instances  may  one  meet  with  of  this  in  the 
arguings  of  the  learned,  who  not  seldom,  in  two  ideas  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  substitute  one  for  the 
other ;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  perceiving  it  them- 
selves. This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them 
incapable  of  conviction,  and  they  applaud  themselves  as  zealous 
champions  for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error. 
And  the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  customary  con- 
nection of  them  in  their  minds  hath  made  to  them  almost  one, 
fills  their  heads  with  false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false 
consequences. 

XLII.     FALLACIES.^ 

Right  understanding  consists  in  the  discovery  and  adherence  to 
truth,  and  that  in  the  perception  of  the  visible  or  probable  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  they  are  affirmed  and  denied 
one  of  another.  From  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  right  use  and 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  whose  business  is  purely  truth  and 
nothing  else,  is,  that  the  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ency,  not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  farther  than  evidence  settles 
it  by  knowledge,  or  the  overbalance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn 
of  assent  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  meet  with  any  dis- 
course, wherein  one  may  not  perceive  the  author  not  only  maintain 
(for  that  is  reasonable  and  fit)  but  inclined  and  biased  to  one  side  of 
the  question,  with  marks  of  a  desire  that  that  should  be  true.  If 
it  be  asked  me,  how  authors  who  have  such  a  bias  and  lean  to  it 
may  be  discovered,  I  answer,  by  observing  how,  in  their  writings  or 
arguings,  they  are  often  led  by  their  inclinations  to  change  the 
ideas  of  the  question,  either  by  changing  the  terms,  or  by  adding 

and  joining  others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under  consideration 

— ■ 

1  In  its  widest  and  commonest  sense,  a  Fallacy  may  be  described  as  any  error  either  in  the 
premises  or  the  conclasinns  of  our  aigaments*  Buch  errors  are  dae  sometimes  to  moral, 
sometimes  to  Intellectual  causes.  One  chapter,  at  least,  In  every  work  on  Logic,  and  tliat 
which  is  almost  invariably  the  most  practicaUy  useftil.  Is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Falla- 
cies. See,  for  instance,  Hill's  Logic,  Bk.  V.,  Fbwler's  Deductive  Logic,  Ft  III.  ch.  8.  and 
Fowler's  Indnctive  Logic,  ch.  6.  Bacon's  very  fresh  and  interesting  treatment  of  Fallacies  is 
to  be  found  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Idola,  Noram  Oiganom,  Bk.  I.  Aphs.  S8-70. 
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are  bo  varied  as  to  be  more  serviceable  to  their  purpose,  and  to  be 
thereby  brought  to  an  easier  and  nearer  agreement  or  more  visible 
and  remoter  disagreement  one  with  another.  This  is  plain  and 
direct  sophistry ;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that,  wherever  it  is 
found,  it  is  made  use  of  with  design  to  deceive  and  mislead  the 
readers.  It  is  visible  that  men's  prejudices  and  inclinations  by  this 
way  impose  often  upon  themselves;  and  their  affection  for  truth, 
under  their  prepossession  in  favor  of  one  side,  is  the  very  thiug  that 
leads  them  from  it  Inclination  suggests  and  slides  into  their  dis- 
course favorable  terms,  which  introduce  favorable  ideas,  till  at  last, 
by  this  means,  that  is  concluded  clear  and  evident,  thus  dressed  up, 
which  taken  in  its  native  state,  by  making  use  of  none  but  the 
precise  determined  ideas,  would  find  no  admittance  at  alL  The 
putting  these  glosses  on  what  they  affirm,  these,  as  they  are  thought, 
handsome,  easy,  and  graceful  explications  of  what  they  are  discours- 
ing on,  is  so  much  the  character  of  what  is  called  and  esteemed 
writing  well,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  authors  will  ever  be 
persuaded  to  leave  what  serves  so  well  to  propagate  their  opinions 
and  procure  themselves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a  more  jejune  and 
dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  same  terms  precisely  annexed 
to  the  same  ideas,  a  sour  and  blunt  stiffness  tolerable  in  mathe- 
maticians only,  who  force  their  way  and  make  truth  prevail  by 
irresistible  demonstration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  the  looser, 
though  more  insinuating,  ways  of  writing,  if  they  will  not  think  fit 
to  keep  close  to  truth  and  instruction  by  unvaried  terms  and  plain 
unsophisticated  arguments,  yet  it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  im- 
posed on  by  fallacies  and  the  prevailing  ways  of  insinuation.  To 
do  this,  the  surest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is,  to  fix  in  the  mind 
the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  question  stripped  of  words ;  and 
BO  likewise,  in  the  train  of  argumentation,  to  take  up  the  author's 
ideas,  neglecting  his  words,  observing  how  they  connect  or  separate 
those  in  the  question.  He  that  does  this  will  be  able  to  cast  off  all 
that  is  superfluous ;  he  will  see  what  is  pertinent,  what  coherent, 
what  is  direct  to,  what  slides  by  the  question.  This  will  readily 
show  him  all  the  foreign  ideas  in  the  discourse,  and  where  they 
were  brought  in ;  and  though  they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer, 
yet  he  will  perceive  that  they  give  no  light  nor  strength  to  his 
reasonings. 

This,  though  it  be  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  reading  books 
with  profit,  and  keeping  one's  self  from  being  misled  by  great  names 
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or  plausible  discourses,  yet,  it  being  hard  and  tedious  to  those  who 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
every  one  (amongst  those  few  who  really  pursue  truth)  should  this 
way  guard  his  understanding  from  being  imposed  on  by  the  wilful, 
or  at  least  undesigned  sophistry,  which  creeps  into  most  of  the 
books  of  argument.  They  that  write  against  their  conviction,  or 
that  next  to  them  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party 
they  are  engaged  in,  cannot  be  supposed  to  reject  any  arms  that 
may  help  to  defend  their  cause,  and  therefore  such  should  be  read 
with  the  greatest  caution.  And  they  who  write  for  opinions  they 
are  sincerely  persuaded  of,  and  believe  to  be  true,  think  they  may 
so  far  allow  themselves  to  indulge  their  laudable  affection  to  truth, 
as  to  permit  their  esteem  of  it  to  give  it  the  best  colors,  and  set  it 
off  with  the  best  expressions  and  dress  they  can,  thereby  to  gain  it 
the  easiest  entrance  into  the  minds  of  their  readers  and  fix  it  deep- 
est there. 

One  of  those  being  the  state  of  mind  we  may  justly  suppose  most 
writers  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers,  who  apply  to  them  for  in- 
struction, should  not  lay  by  that  caution  which  becomes  a  sincere 
pursuit  of  truth  and  should  make  them  always  watchful  against 
whatever  might  conceal  or  misrepresent  it.  If  they  have  not  the 
skill  of  representing  to  themselves  the  author's  sense  by  pure  ideas 
separated  from  sounds,  and  thereby  divested  of  the  false  lights  and 
deceitful  ornaments  of  speech,  this  yet  they  should  do,  they  should 
keep  the  precise  question  steadily  in  their  minds,  carry  it  along 
with  them  through  the  whole  discourse,  and  suffer  not  the  leaat 
alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  addition,  subtraction,  or  substi- 
tuting any  other.  This  every  one  can  do  who  has  a  mind  to  it : 
and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is  plain,  makes  his  understand- 
ing only  the  warehouse  of  other  men's  lumber ;  I  mean,  false  and 
unconcluding  reasonings,  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his 
own  use,  which  will  prove  substantial  and  stand  him  in  stead  when 
he  has  occasion  for  it.  And  whether  such  an  one  deals  fairly  by 
his  own  mind,  and  conducts  his  own  understanding  right,  I  leave  to 
his  own  understanding  to  judge. 

XLIII.     FUNDAMENTAL  VERITIES. 

The  mind  of  man  being  very  narrow,  and  so  slow  in  making  ac- 
quaintance with  things  and  taking  in  new  truths  that  no  one  man 
is  capable,  in  a  much  longer  life  than  ours,  to  know  all  truths  ;  it 
becomes  our  prudence,  in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to  employ 
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our  thoughts  about  fundamental  and  material  questional  carefully 
avoiding  those  that  are  trifling,  and  not  suflbring  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  from  our  main  even  purpose  bj  those  that  are  merely  inci- 
dental. How  much  of  many  young  men's  time  is  thrown  away  in 
purely  logical  inquiries,^  I  need  not  mention.  This  is  no  better 
than  if  a  man,  who  was  to  be  a  painter,  should  spend  all  his  time 
in  examining  the  threads  of  the  several  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon, 
and  counting  the  hairs  of  each  pencil  and  brush  he  intends  to  use 
'in  the  laying  on  of  his  colors.  Nay,  it  is  much  worse  than  for  a 
young  painter  to  spend  his  apprenticeship  in  such  useless  niceties ; 
for  he,  at  the  end  of  all  his  pains  to  no  purpose,  finds  that  it  is 
not  painting,  nor  any  help  to  it,  and  so  is  really  to  no  purpose. 
Whereas  men  designed  for  scholars  have  often  their  heads  so  filled 
and  warmed  with  disputes  on  logical  questions,  that  they  take 
those  airy  useless  notions  for  real  and  substantial  knowledge,  and 
think  their  understandings  so  well  furnished  with  science  that  they 
need  not  look  any  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  or  descend  to 
the  mechanical  drudgery  of  experiment  and  inquiry.  This  is  so 
obvious  a  mismanagement  of  the  understanding,  and  that  in  the 
professed  way  to  knowledge,  that  it  could  not  be  passed  by ;  to 
which  might  be  joined  abundance  of  questions,  and  the  way  of 
handling  them  in  the  schools.  What  faults  in  particular  of  this 
kind  every  man  is,  or  may  be,  guilty  of,  would  be  infinite  to  enu- 
merate ;  it  suffices  to  have  shown  that  superficial  and  slight  dis- 
coveries and  observations  that  contain  nothing  of  moment  in 
themselves,  nor  serve  as  clues  to  lead  us  into  farther  knowledge, 
should  be  lightly  passed  by,  and  never  thought  worth  our  searching 
after.  There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the 
basis  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest,  and  in  which  they  have 
their  consistency.  These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in  store,  with 
which  they  furnish  the  mind,  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not 
only  beautiful  and  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  give  light  and 
evidence  to  other  things  that  without  them  could  not  be  seen  or 
known.     Such  is  that  admirable  discovery  of  Mr.  Newton,*  that  all 

^  That  Is  to  say,  in  mere  logical  subtleties  and  technical  distinctions.  Opixxsed  as  Locke 
was  to  the  logical  discipline  then  prevailing,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  last  to  question 
the  importance  of  analyzing  the  reasoning  process  and  determining  the  ultimate  grounds  on 
which  the  various  orders  of  our  beliefs  rest 

*  Compare  what  Locke  says  of  Newton  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  Essay : 
*  The  Commonwealth  of  Learning  is  not  at  this  time  without  master-builders,  whose  mighty 
designs,  in  advancing  the  sciences,  will  leave  lasting  monuments  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  ; 
but  every  one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle  or  a  Sydenham.  And  in  an  age  that  produces  such 
masters  as  the  great  —  Hnygenlus,  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with  some  other  of 
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bodies  gravitate  to  one  another,  which  may  be  counted  as  the  basis 
of  natural  philosophy  ;  which  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding 
of  the  great  frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  learned  world  shown,  and  how  much  farther  it  would  guide 
us  in  other  things,  if  rightly  pursued,  is  not  yet  known.^  Our  Sav- 
iour^s  great  rule,  that  we  should  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  is 
such  a  fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating  human  society,  that  I 
think  by  that  alone  one  might  without  difficulty  determine  all  the 
cases  and  doubts  in  social  morality.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  truths  we  should  endeavor  to  find  out  and  store  our  minds  with. 
Which  leads  me  to  another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  understand^ 
ing  that  is  no  less  necessary,  viz. 

XLIV.     BOTTOMING. 

To  accustom  ourselves  in  any  question  proposed  to  examine  and 
find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.  Most  of  the  difficulties  that  come 
in  our  way,  when  well  considered  and  traced,  lead  us  to  some  prop- 
osition which,  known  to  be  true,  clears  the  doubt,  and  gives  an  easy 
solution  of  the  question,  whilst  topical  [see  Section  vii.]  and  super- 
ficial arguments,  of  which  there  is  store  to  be  found  on  both  sides, 
filling  the  head  with  variety  of  thoughts  and  the  mouth  with  copi- 
ous discourse,  serve  only  to  amuse  the  understanding,  and  entertain 
company  without  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  the  only 
place  of  rest  and  stability  for  an  inquisitive  mind  whose  tendency  is 
only  to  truth  and  knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded,  whether  the  Grand  Seignior 
[Ring  of  England]  can  lawfully  take  what  he  will  from  any  of  his 
people.  This  question  cannot  be  resolved  without  coming  to  a 
certainty  whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal ;  for  upon  that  it 
turns,  and  that  truth,  well  settled  in  the  understanding  and  can*ied 
in  the  mind  through  the  various  debates  concerning  the  various 
rights  of  men  in  society,  will  go  a  great  way  in  putting  an  end  to 
them  and  showing  on  which  side  the  truth  is. 

XLV.     TRANSPEHRINO   OP   THOUGHTS. 

There  is  scarce  anything  more  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge, 
for  the  ease  of  life,  and  the  despatch  of  business,  than  for  a  man  to 

that  strain,  it  i«  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  under-Iaborer  in  clearing  ground  a 
little,  and  remoying  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way  to  knowledge. '  Locke  and 
Newton  were,  dnring  a  great  part  of  their  lives,  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  it  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  through  Locke's  exertions  that  Newton  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint 

^  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  when  stated  precisely,  is  that  every  particle  of  matter 
attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
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« 

be  able*  to  dispose  of  his  own  thoughts;  and  there  is  scarce  any- 
thing harder  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  understanding,  than  to 
get  a  full  mastery  over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man,  has  always 
some  object  that  it  applies  itself  to ;  which,  when  we  are  lazy  or 
unconcerned,  we  can  easily  change,  and  at  pleasure  transfer  our 
thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men  forwardly  conclude,  and 
frequently  say,  nothing  is  so  free  as  thought,  and  it  were  well  it 
were  so ;  but  the  contrary  will  be  found  true  in  several  instances ; 
and  there  are  many  cases  wherein  there  is  nothing  more  resty  and 
ungovernable  than  our  thoughts :  they  will  not  be  directed  what 
objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have  once  fixed 
on,  but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have  in 
view,  let  him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  [Section  ix.] 
taken  notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by  a  cus- 
tom of  thirty  or  forty  years'  standing  to  a  scanty  collection  of  obvi- 
ous and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself  to  a  more  copious  stock, 
and  grow  into  an  acquaintance  with  those  that  would  afford  more 
abundant  matter  of  useful  contemplation ;  it  is  not  of  this  I  am 
here  speaking.  The  inconvenience  I  would  here  represent  and  find 
a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty  there  is  sometimes  to  transfer  our 
minds  from  one  subject  to  another,  in  cases  where  the  ideas  are 
equally  familiar  to  us. 

Frepassemon. 

Matters  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by  any  of  our 
passions  take  possession. of  our  minds  with  a  kind  of  authority,  and 
will  not  be  kept  out  or  dislodged,  but,  as  if  the  passion  that  rules 
were,  for  the  time,  the  sheriff  of  the  place,  and  came  with  all  the 
posse,^  the  understanding  is  seized  and  taken  with  the  object  it 
introduces,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  considered  there. 
There  is  scarce  anybody,  I  think,  of  so  calm  a  temper  who  hath  not 
sometime  found  this  tyranny  on  his  understanding,  and  suffered 
under  the  inconvenience  of  it.  Who  is  there  almost  whose  mind, 
at  some  time  or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  so  fas- 
tened to  some  clog,  that  it  could  not  turn  itself  to  any  other  object  ? 
I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon  the  mind  so  as  to  hinder  its  vigor 

1  'Posse  Comitatus,'  'the  power  of  a  county,  including  the  aid  and  attendance  of  all 
knights  and  other  men  above  the  age  of  fifteen  within  the  county.  It  is  called  out  when  a 
riot  is  committed,  a  possession  is  kept  on  a  forcible  entry,  or  any  force  is  used  or  rescue  made 
contrary  to  the  commandment  of  the  Queen's  writ,  or  in  opposition  to  the  execution  of  Justice.' 
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and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  other  contemplations,  and  advances 
itself  little  or  not  [at]  all  in  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  whioh  it 
so  closely  hugs  and  constantly  pores  on.  Men  thus  possessed  are 
sometimes  as  if  they  were  so  in  the  worst  sense,  and  lay  under  the 
power  of  an  enchantment.  They  see  not  what  passes  before  their 
eyes ;  hear  not  the  audible  discourse  of  the  company ;  and  when 
by  any  strong  application  to  them  they  are  roused  a  little,  they  are 
like  men  brought  to  themselves  from  some  remote  region ;  whereas 
in  truth  they  come  no  farther  than  their  secret  cabinet  within, 
where  they  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  the  puppet  which  is 
for  that  time  appointed  for  their  entertainment.  The  shame  that 
such  dumps  cause  to  well-bred  people,  when  it  carries  them  away 
from  the  company,  where  they  should  bear  a  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, is  a  sufficient  argument  that  it  is  a  £Eiult  in  the  conduct  of  our 
understanding,  not  to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to  make  use  of  it 
to  those  purposes  and  on  those  occasions  wherein  we  have  need  of 
its  assistance.  The  mind  should  be  always  free  and  ready  to  turn 
itself  to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as  much 
consideration  as  shall  for  that  time  be  thought  fit.  To  be  engrossed 
so  by  one  object  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  for  another 
that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contemplation,  is  to  make  it  of  no  use 
to  us.  Did  this  state  of  mind  remain  always  so,  every  one  would, 
without  scruple,  give  it  the  name  of  perfect  madness ;  and  whilst 
it  does  last,  at  whatever  intervals  it  returns,  such  a  rotation  of 
thoughts  about  the  same  object  no  more  carries  us  forwards  towards 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than  getting  upon  a  mill-horse  whilst 
^^  jogs  on  in  his  circular  track  would  carry  a  man  a  journey. 

I  grant  something  must  be  allowed  to  legitimate  passions  and  to 
natural  inclinations.  Every  man,  besides  occasional  affections,  has 
beloved  studies,  and  those  the  mind  will  more  closely  stick  to ;  but 
yet  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  always  at  liberty,  and  under  the  free 
disposal  of  the  man,  to  act  how  and  upon  what  he  directs.  This  we 
should  endeavor  to  obtain,  unless  we  would  be  content  with  such  a 
flaw  in  our  understandings,  that  sometimes  we  should  be  as  it  were 
without  it ;  for  it  is  very  little  better  than  so  in  cases  where  we 
cannot  make  use  of  it  to  those  purposes  we  would,  and  which  stand 
in  present  need  of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this  disease  [pre- 
possession], we  must  know  the  several  causes  of  it,  and  thereby 
regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will  hope  to  labor  with  success. 

One  we  have  already  instanced  in,  whereof  all  men  that  reflect 
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have  so  general  a  knowledge,  and  so  often  an  experience  in  them- 
selves, that  nobody  doubts  of  it.  A  prevailing  passion  so  pins  down 
oiu:  thoughts  to  the  object  and  concern  of  it,  that  a  man  passion- 
ately in  love  cannot  bring  himself  to  think  of  his  ordinary  affairs, 
or  a  kind  mother  drooping  under  the  loss  of  a  child  is  not  able  to 
bear  a  part  as  she  was  wont  in  the  discourse  of  the  company  or  con- 
versation of  her  Mends. 

But  though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general,  yet  it  is  not 
the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the  understanding,  and  confines  it  for 
the  time  to  one  object  from  which  it  will  not  be  taken  off. 

Besides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  understanding,  when  it 
has  awhile  employed  itself  upon  a  subject,  which  either  chance  or 
some  slight  accident  offered  to  it  without  the  interest  or  recom- 
mendation of  any  passion,  works  itself  into  a  warmth,  and  by  de- 
grees gets  into  a  career,  wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  increases 
its  motion  by  going,  and  will  not  be  stopped  or  diverted,  though, 
when  the  heat  is  over,  it  sees  all  this  earnest  application  was  about 
a  trifle  not  worth  a  thought,  and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it 
lost  labor. 

There  is  a  third  sort,  if  I  mistake  not,  yet  lower  than  this ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  childishness,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  understanding,  wherein, 
during  the  fit,  it  plays  with  and  dandles  some  insignificant  puppet 
to  no  end,  nor  with  any  design  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got 
off  from  it.  Thus  some  trivial  sentence,  or  a  scrap  of  poetry,  wiU 
sometimes  get  into  men's  heads,  and  make  such  a  chiming  there, 
that  there  is  no  stilling  of  it ;  no  peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  atten- 
tion to  anything  else,  but  this  impertinent  guest  will  take  up  the 
mind  and  possess  the  thoughts  in  spite  of  all  endeavors  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  in  themselves  this 
troublesome  intrusion  of  some  striking  ideas  which  thus  importune 
the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  being  better  employed,  I 
know  not.  But  persons  of  very  good  parts,  and  those  more  than 
one,  I  have  heard  speak  and  complain  of  it  themselves.  The  reason 
I  have  to  make  this  doubt  is  from  what  I  have  known  in  a  case 
something  of  kin  to  this,  though  much  odder,  and  that  is  of  a  sort 
of  visions  that  some  people  have  lying  quiet  but  perfectly  awake  in 
the  dark,  or  with  their  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  great  variety  of  faces, 
most  commonly  very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train  one 
after  another ;  so  that  having  had  just  the  sight  of  the  one,  it 
immediately  passes  away  to  give  place  to  another,  that  the  same 
instant  succeeds  and  has  as  quick  an  exit  as  its  leader,  and  so  they 
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march  on  in  a  constant  succession ;  nor  can  any  one  of  them  by 
any  endeavor  be  stopped  or  retained  beyond  the  instant  of  its  ap- 
pearance, but  is  thrust  out  by  its  follower,  which  will  have  its  turn. 
Concerning  this  fantastical  phenomenon  I  have  talked  with  several 
people,  whereof  some  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and 
others  have  been  so  wholly  strangers  to  it  that  they  could  hardly 
be  brought  to  conceive  or  believe  it.  I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent 
parts,  who  had  got  past  thirty  without  having  ever  had  the  least 
notice  of  any  such  thing ;  she  was  so  great  a  stranger  to  it  that, 
when  she  heard  me  and  another  talking  of  it,  [she]  could  scarce 
forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her ;  but  some  time  after,  drinking  a 
large  dose  of  dilute  tea  (as  she  was  ordered  by  a  physician)  going  to 
bed,  she  told  us  at  next  meeting,  that  she  had  now  experimented 
what  our  discourse  had  much  ado  to  persuade  her  of.  She  had 
seen  a  great  variety  of  faces  in  a  long  train,  succeeding  one  another, 
as  we  had  described  ;  they  were  all  strangers  and  intruders,  such 
as  she  had  no  acquaintance  with  before,  nor  sought  after  then,  and 
as  they  came  of  themselves  they  went  too ;  none  of  them  stayed  a 
moment,  nor  could  be  detained  by  all  the  endeavors  she  could  use, 
but  went  on  in  their  solemn  procession,  just  appeared  and  then 
vanished.  This  odd  phenomenon  seems  to  have  a  mechanical  cause, 
and  to  depend  upon  the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal 
spirits.^ 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  passion,  I  know  no  way  to  set  the 
mind  free  and  at  liberty  to  prosecute  what  thoughts  the  man  would 
make  choice  of,  but  to  allay  the  present  passion,  or  counterbalance  ^ 
it  with  another,  which  is  an  art  to  be  got  by  study  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  passions. 

Those  who  find  themselves  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  the  spon- 
taneous current  of  their  own  thoughts,  not  excited  by  any  passion 
or  interest,  must  be  very  wary  and  careful  in  all  the  instances  of  it 
to  stop  it,  and  never  humor  their  minds  in  being  thus  triningly 

^  Phonomena  of  this  kind,  which  are  by  no  means  rare,  are  nndoabtedly  due  to  physical 
causes,  such  as  insanity,  delirium,  intoxication,  or  indigestion.  Many  analogous  phenomena 
are  described  in  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater. 

*  This  plan  of  '  counterbalancing  *  one  passion  by  means  of  another  is  the  most  potent 
instrument  with  which  the  practical. moralist  is  armed.  It  is  often  in  vain  to  try  to  reason  a 
man  out  of  the  indulgence  of  some  master-passion  or  the  persistent  pursuit  of  some  favorite 
course  of  conduct.  But  excite  some  other  passion  or  affection,  such,  say,  as  fear,  or  ambitiou. 
or  love  of  accumulation,  or  care  for  othem,  and  the  passion  which  we  wish  to  moderate  or 
eradicate  may,  with  comparative  ease,  be  kept  under  control.  The  set  of  a  man's  thoughts 
and  actions  is  determined,  not  by  the  absolute  strength  of  any  one  desire,  but  by  the  relative 
strength  of  all.  Hence,  to  increase  the  intensity  of  any  one  passion  or  desire  is  to  take  an 
infallible  meana  of  weakening  that  of  another.  [Dr.  Chalmers  calls  thia  process  'the  ezpol- 
iive  power  of  a  new  affection.'] 
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busy.  Men  know  the  value  of  their  corporal  liberty,  and  therefore 
suffer  not  willingly  fetters  and  chains  to  be  put  upon  them.  To 
have  the  mind  captivated  is,  for  the  time,  certainly  the  greater  evil 
of  the  two,  and  deserves  our  utmost  cafe  and  endeavors  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  our  better  part.  In  this  case  our  pains  will  not  be 
lost;  striving  and  struggling  will  prevail,  if  we  constantly,  in  all 
such  occasions,  make  use  of  it.  We  must  never  indulge  these  triv- 
ial attentions  of  thought ;  as  soon  as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itself 
a  business  of  nothing,  we  should  immediately  disturb  and  check  it, 
introduce  new  and  more  serious  considerations,  and  not  leave  till 
we  have  beaten  it  off  from  the  pursuit  it  was  upon.  This,  at  first, 
if  we  have  let  the  contrary  practice  grow  to  a  habit,  will  perhaps  be 
difficult ;  but  constant  endeavors  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at  last 
make  it  easy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and  can 
command  his  mind  off  at  pleasure  from  incidental  and  undesigned 
pursuits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  go  on  farther,  and  make 
attempts  upon  meditations  of  greater  moment,  that  at  the  last  he 
may  have  a  full  power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be  so  fully  master  of 
his  own  thoi^ghts,  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  them  from  one  subject 
to  another  with  the  same  ease  that  he  can  lay  by  anything  he  has  in 
his  hand  and  take  something  else  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room 
of  it.  This  liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  use  both  in  business  and 
study,  and  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  small  advantage  of  ease 
and  despatch  in  all  that  is  the  chosen  and  useful  employment  of 
his  understanding. 

The  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind  to  be  some- 
times taken  up  with,  I  mean  the  chiming  of  some  particular  words 
or  sentence  in  the  memory,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a  noise  in  the 
head,  and  the  like,  seldom  happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy  or 
very  loosely  and  negligently  employed.  It  were  better  indeed  be 
without  such  impertinent  and  useless  repetitions ;  any  obvious  idea, 
when  it  is  roving  causelessly  at  a  venture,  being  of  more  use  and 
apter  to  suggest  something  worth  consideration  than  the  insignifi- 
cant buzz  of  purely  empty  sounds.  But  since  the  rousing  of  the 
mind,  and  setting  the  understanding  on  work  with  some  degrees  of 
vigor,  does  for  the  most  part  presently  set  it  free  from  these  idle 
companions ;  it  may  not  be  amiss,  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
troubled  with  them,  to  make  use  of  so  profitable  a  remedy  that  is 
always  at  hand. 
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AN  ACT  DONATIKO  PUBLIC  LAKDS  TO  THB  SBTKRAL  STATES  AND  TEBRITORIES 
WHICH  MAT  PROVIDE  COLLBGRS  FOR  TER  BENEFIT  OF  AORICULTURB  AND 
THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Be  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botme  of  RepreaentaUvef  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  StHtes, 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  Appor- 
tioned to  each  State,  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator 
.and  representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by 
the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty:  Prtwided, 
That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  furih/er  enacted^  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  sur- 
veyed, shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of 
sections,  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever  there  are  public 
lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twent^-flve 
cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  s^ 
lected  from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not 
the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  nts  dis- 
tributive share;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
Implied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or 
.purpose  whatAoever:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land 
scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  but  their  assignees  may 
thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or 
less,  per  acre:  Aiui provided,  further^  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shail 
be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States:  And  provide  further^ 
That  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  fi^m  the  passage  of  this 
act 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  U  futrOker  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  su- 
perintendence, and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their 
sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the 
moneys  which  may  be  received  thereftx>m,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which 
they  may  belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to 
tJie  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Ssa  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  moneys  derived  firom  the  sale  of  the 
luids  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  flx>m  the 
hiles  of  Und  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than 
five  per  centum  upon  the  par  v.ilue  of  said  stocks ;  and  that  the  moneys  so  in- 
vested shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fhnd,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  for- 
ever undiminished,  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this 
act,)  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State 
which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tac- 
tics^  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial, classes  in  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Ssa  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby 
authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  weC  as  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  siiall 
be  signified  by  legisbtive  acts: — 

First,  If  any  portion  of  the  fhnd  invested,  as  provided  by  the  loregoing  sec- 
tk>n,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contivg^ncy, 
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he  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so 
that  tlie  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annua] 
interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  may  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever 
authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  States. 

Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase^  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  tbe  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  ooUege,  as 
described  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease ; 
mid  said  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of 
any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  tbe  State  shall 
be  valid. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  col*- 
lege,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and' 
results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  statis- 
tics, as  may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail 
free,  by  each,  to  idl  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  tlie  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  in  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be 
computed  to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  propor- 
tionally diminished. 

Sixth,  No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  tbe  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act 

J^enth.  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date, 
of  its  approval  by  the  President 

Sec.  6.  Aiid  be  it  further  eruictedy  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Seo.  7.  AndSe  UJwihef  enacted^  That  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  al* 
lowed  for  the  location  of  military  boiuity  land  warrants  under  existing  laws: 
Provided^  their  maximum  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Seo.  8.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  the  governors  of  tbe  several  States  to 
which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  o(  tlie 
amount  received  for  the  same  asd  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the 
proceeds. 

Approved  July  2,  1862. 

An  Act  to  amend  Sec.  5  of  an  Act,  &c.,  July  2, 1862. 

Be  it  enacted^  <te.^  That  the  time  in  which  the  several  States  may  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1852,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  pubUc  lands, 
<fec."  is  hereby  extended  so  tliat  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  said  act  may  bo 
expressed  within  three  veare  from  the  passaire  of  this  act,  and  the  colleges  requir- 
ed by  the  said  act  may  oe  provided  within  five  years  from  the  date  ol  the  fflinff 
of  such  acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office:  F^roridm, 
that  when  any  territory  shall  become  a  State,  and  be  admitted  iuto  the  Union, 
such  new  State  shall  he  entitled  to  the  benents  of  the  said  Act  of  July  2,  1862, 
by  expre.ssin^  the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  its  admi»tiiou  into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  College  or  Colleges  within 
five  years  after  such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  Act ;  rrQVuied  fuiihery  that 
anv  State  which  ha3  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptance  of  the  Act  herein  refer- 
red to,  shall  have  the  period  of  nve  years  within  which  to  provide  at  least  one 
College,  as  described  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  Act,  after  tlie  time  for  provid- 
ing said  College,  according  to  the  Act  of  July  2,  1802,  shall  have  expired. 

Approved  Jiily  28,  1866. 

By  Joint  Resolution,  approved  Feb.  28,  1807,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  the  Act  to  amend  the  some,  approved  July  28, 1866,  are  ex- 
tended  to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  * 
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Ah  Act  to  Bstjlblisb  an  AosictrLTURAL,  Mining  and  Kkchanical  Arts 

OOLLSOK. 
(Approf«d  Ifanh  81,  1866.) 

Section  1.  A  College  is  berebj  established  in  accordance  with  section  two 
of  Article  IX,  of  the  Consatutioa  of  this  State,  and  to  carry  out  in  good  faith 
the  pro^ions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  granting  to  the  State  lands  for  maintaining  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Arts  College,  which  shall  be  known  under  the  name  and  style  of 
*'  The  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Arte  College.'*  The  design  of  the 
Institution  in  fulfillment  of  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  afford  thor- 
ough instruction  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected 
therewith.  To  effect  that  object  most  completely,  the  institution  shall  combine 
physical  with  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high  seminary  of  learning, 
in  which  the  graduate  of  the  common  schools  can  commence,  pursue  and  finish 
a  course  of  study,  terminating  in  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  those 
sciences  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture,  mining  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

§  2.  That  a  Board  of  Directors  is  hereby  established,  which  shall  be  known 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural, 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College.  It  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  President  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  five 
other  members.  The  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  convention  assembled,  three  of  whom  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  mining  counties  of  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  two  years  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 
They  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  paid  their 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  while  employed  on  the  busiusss  of  the 
Board. 

§  3.  The  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  a  body  corporate  capable  in  law 
of  suing  and  being  sued,  taking,  holding  and  selling  real  and  personal  property, 
of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with,  of  having  and  using  a«  corporate 
seal,  and  of  causing  all  things  to  be  done  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provigious 
of  this  act 

g  4.  Any  vacancy  in  said  Board,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
from  the  State,  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board ;  provid- 
edy  however^  that  the  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  same  county  as  the  one  whose  place  he  shall  be  elected  to  fill 

§  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  meet  within  ten 
days  after  the  election  of  the  Directors  by  the  Legislature,  at  the  call  of  and 
at  such  place  as  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  the  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  shall  direct,  and 
at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 
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§  6.  At  their  first  meetiDg  the  members  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  aa 
President  of  their  own  Board,  who  shall  not  vote  on  any  qaestion  before  the 
Board,  unless  in  case  of  a  tie  yote. 

g  7.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  competent 
persons  can  be  obtained,  they  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  neither  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  They 
shall  take  such  l)onds  from  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  as  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
equate to  secure  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  by  those  respective 
officers.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  biennially,  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  election,  and  until  their 
successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 

§  8.  The  Board  shall  direct  the  disposal  of  any  and  all  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  said  College. 

§  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  reside  and  keep  his  office  at  or  near 
the  said  College.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  said  College,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to 
the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  this  State.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of 
all  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  property  which  may  be  deposited  in 
his  office ;  alsc  keep  and  file  all  reports  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  County,  State  and  District  Agricultural  Societies,  Horticultural,  Mechanical 
and  Mining  Societies ;  and  all  correspondence  from  other  persons  and  societies 
appertaining  to  the  business  of  husbandry,  mechanics  and  mining ;  address  cir^ 
culars  to  societies,  and  to  the  best  practical  farmers,  mechanics  and  miners  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  upon  the  latest 
and  best  modes  of  culture  of  those  products,  vegetables,  trees,  &c.,  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  our  State,  and  also  on  all  subjects  connected  with  field 
culture,  horticulture,  stock  raising  and  the  dairy ;  he  shall  also  correspond 
with  established  schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Europe,  and  obtain  such 
information  respecting  the  improvements  of  mining  machinery  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  publish  from  time  to  time  such  information  as  will  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  mining  interests  and  the  working  of  all  oars  and  metals ;  receive 
and  distribute  such  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  shrubbery,  and  trees,  as  may 
be  in  his  power  to  procure  from  the  (General  Government  and  other  sources, 
as  may  be  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils.  To  these  objects  he  shall  corres- 
pond with  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  with  the  representatives  of  our 
National  Government  abroad,  and  if  possible,  procure  valuable  contributions  to 
agriculture  from  those  sources.  He  shall  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  obtaining 
contributions  to  the  museums  and  the  library  of  the  said  College,  and  thus  aid 
in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  science  and  literature.  He  shall  keep  a  correct 
account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  moneys  received  into  the  Treasury  as  well  as  those  pud  out. 

§  10.  The  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  received  by  the  Secretary,  and 
not  needed  by  the  College,  shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  distributed  without 
charge  equally  throughout  the  State,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  farmers 
and  others  who  will  agree  to  cultivate  them  properly  and  return  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  products  thereof,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  their  value  for  general  cultivation  in  the  State.  Information 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  metallurgy  may  be  published  by  him  from  time  to 
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time  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State ;  provided  it  does  not  involve  any  expense 

to  the  State. 

g  11.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Legislature  at  every  regular  session 
thereof,  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  in 
each  year  when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session,  which  reports  shall  embrace 
all  such  statements,  accounts,  statistics,  price  essays,  and  all  other  information 
relative  to  agriculture  and  mining  in  general,  and  proceedings  of  the  State 
Board  of  Directors  of  said  College  and  farm,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

g  12.  The  Secretary  ahall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  such  a 
sum  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine,  paid  quarterly  from  the  State 
Treasury,  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  salaries  of  State 
officers. 

§18.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the  English  language  and  litera* 
ture,  mathematics,  civil,  military  and  mining  engineering,  agricultural  ehemi»> 
try,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiolegy,  the 
veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  technology  political,  rural  and  household 
economy,  horticulture,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  history,  book-keeping, 
and  especially  the  application  of  science  and  the  mechanical  arts  to  practical 
agriculture  in  the  field,  and  mining. 

g  14.  The  Board  of  Directojrs  may  at  any  time  suspend  the  sessions  of  the 
College  temporarily,  in  case  of  fire,  the  prevalence  of  fiUal  diseases,  and  other 
unforeseen  calamity. 

g  16.  The  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  control  and  supervis- 
ion of  the  said  College,  the  larm  pertaining  thereto,  and  lands  which  may  be 
vested  in  the  College  by  State  legislation,  purchase  or  donations*,  of  all  appropri- 
ations made  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  same ;  and  also  the  management 
of  any  lands  that  may  be  hereafter  donated  by  the  General  Government  to  this 
State  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  pursuits.  The  Board  shall  have 
plenary  power  to  adopt  all  such  ordinances,  by-biws  and  regulations,  not  in  con- 
flict with  this  Act,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  suocessM  opera- 
tion of  the  College  and  promote  its  designed  object 

§16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Board  of  Directors  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  said  College  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  term  of  the  insti- 
tution. They  shall  proceed  to  choose  such  tutors,  professors  and  employees,  as 
the  necessities  of  the  institution  demand.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  President,  or  in  case  a  suitable  man  cannot  be  selected,  the  President  of  the 
said  Board  of  Directors,  or  such  member  of  the  Board  as  shall  be  designated  by 
them,  shall  be  President  protein,  of  the  College,  who  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation for  his  services  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 

§17.  The  President,  professors  of  the  College  when  chosen,  and  tutors, 
shall  constitute  the  Faculty  of  sdd  College.  The  President  of  the  College 
shall  be  President  of  the  Faculty. 

§  16.  The  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Faculty, 
shall  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  prescribe  the  books  to  be  used,  and 
confer  upon  the  graduates  such  testimonials  as  they  may  see  proper. 

§  1 9.  The  Faculty  shall  pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  College,  regulating  the  routine  of  labor, 
.study,  meals,  and  the  duties  and  exercises,  and  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  morals,  decorum  and  health. 
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§  20.  The  Faculty  shall  haye  charge  of  the  laboratoriea,  mincralogical  cabi- 
nets and  metallargical  works,  library  and  museums  of  the  institution. 

§  21.  The  Faculty  shall  make  an  annual  report  by  the  first  Monday  in  Ko- 
vember  of  each  year,  to  the  aaid  Board  of  Directors,  signed  by  the  President^ 
containing  such  infonnation  and  recommendations  as  the  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion in  their  opinion  demands.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty  may  make  a  mi- 
jiority  report,  if  they  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  migority,  which  the 
Faculty  shall  communicate  to  the  Board.  Ko  commnidcations  at  any  other  time 
irom  members  of  the  Faculty,  shall  be  entertained  by  the  Board,  unless  thev 
have  been  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  and  sanctioned  by  a  majority. 

g  22.  The  President  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  said  College,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  and  the  ndes  and  regulations  of  the  Faculty, 
l>e  observed  and  executed- 

§  23.  The  President  of  the  College  shall  perform  the  duties  of  a  preteasor. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  a  Sapcristendent  of  the  farm,  and  define 
his  duties. 

§  24.  The  subordinate  olBoers  and  employees,  not  members  of  the  Facidty, 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  in  the  recess  of  the 
Board  of  Directon,  removable  at  hk  discretion;  and  he  may  supply  vacancies 
that  may  be  bv  them  or  otherwise  created.  His  action  in  these  respects  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  at  their  next 
meeting. 

§  26.  For  the  cvmnt  expenditures  of  said  CJoUege  specific  sums  of  money 
.shaU  be  set  aaide  In  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  by  die  Board  of  Directors, 
which  shall  be  fiul]$eet  to  the  warrants  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  drawn  m 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  lUrectora.  AH  moneys  received  from  labor,  or 
other  sources,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treaaury  of  the  College.  All  moneys  due 
to  the  institution,  or  received  in  its  behalf,  shall  be  collected  and  received  by 
the  Secretary,  and  deposited  by  hun  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Directors,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  The  Secretary  shall,  with  his  annual  re- 
.port,  render  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  all  war- 
rants drawn  on  the  Treasurer  by  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  shaU  file 
and  preserve  all  vouchers,  repeipts,  ooirespondence,  and  oth^  papers  relating 
thereto. 

§  26.  When  the  institution  shall  be  bronglit  to  aneh  condition  of  maturity 
as  to  promise  satisiSMtory  results,  the  Board  of  JKreotors  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  neeessary  in  relation  thereto,  and  the  IW 
ulty  shall  cause  such  comparisons,  tests,  trials,  and  experiments,  scientific  and 
practical,  to  be  made,  as  may  in  their  opinion  ooodnce  to  the  instruction  of  the 
students  and  the  pro^gcess  of  ^gripuliare  ajid  mlniiv,  and  shall  cause  the  results 
to  be  published  in  the  annual  reports. 

§  21.  The  said  College  shall  be  located  in  ooefa  portion  of  the  Sute  as  the 
.Board  of  Direotors  ahaU  determine.  Said  Board  at  their  first  meeting  shaH 
invite  proposals,  by  the  publication  for  the  pedod  of  ten  months,  for  donations 
of  land,  money  or  buildings  from  counCiefl,  oitias,  or  individuals,  to  be  given 
to  said  College  in  consderation  of  its  being  Jocttked  by  the  Directors  at  any 
place  designated  by  the  donors ;  and  the  said  Board,  after  a  oareful  Investigar 
tion  of  all  proposals  made,  shall  determine  the  location  with  particular  reienenoe 
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to  accessibility  and  adaptabUity  of  climate  and  eoil ;  yr&vided,  that  tbe  same 
shall  not  be  united  or  connected  with  any  other  institution  of  learning  in  this 

State. 

§  28.  The  said  Board  shall  purchase  or  receive  donations  of  land  for  a  College 
farm,  and  cause  to  %e  erected  thereon  such  buildings  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary; provided^  that  any  contract  for  building  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
after  reasonable  notice;  and  prtmded  further^  that  the  farm  shall  not  be  of 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

g  29  All  interest  accruing  from  the  sale  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  hind  granted  to  this  State  by  Act  of  Congiefls,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  the  interest  that  has  accrued  and  may  accrue  from  the  sale 
of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land  donated  to  tbe  State  for  a  seminary  of 
learning,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  ten  sections  granted  to 
this  State  for  the  use  of  public  buildings,  together  with  all  interest  that  has  ac- 
crued or  may  accrue  ^hereon,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  State  Board 
of  Directors. 

§  80.  The  College  shall  not  in  any  manner  whatever  be  connected  with  or 
controlled  by  any  sectarian  denomination. 


jIn  Act  to  providx  for  the  belrction  or  lands  ookated  to  the  State  of 
California  bt  Act  of  Congress  a^^rovbd  July  2,  1862. 

(Approred  April  2,  1866.)  ' 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  this  State,  the  President  of  the*  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  the  Surveyor  General,  shall  constitute  a  Board  to  be  known 
as  the  Agricultural  College  Land  Board,  and  said  Board  shall  have  the  control 
and  management  of  the  selection  of  all  the  lands  granted  to  this  State  by  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two,  providing 
for  the  endowment  of  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  of  all  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  granted  for  that  purpose.  Said  Board 
shall  appoint  one  or  more  suitable  Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select 
unoccupied,  unappropriated  and  surveyed  public  lands,  and  locate  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  quantity  of  land  donated  to  this  State  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
aforesaid,  and  to  make  return  of  the  lands  so  located,  to  the  Register  of  the  State 
Land  Office  of  the  State  of  California,  properly  designated  and  described,  and  to 
notify  the  Registers  of  the  United  States  District  Land  Offices  for  the  districts 
in  which  the  selection  and  location  is  made,  of  such  selection  as  fast  a3  the  land 
is  so  selected. 

g  2.  The  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office,  shall,  as  fast  as  such  selections 
are  made  and  returned  to  him,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  full  and  complete  descriptions  of  all  such  lands,  and  obtain  the 
necessary  title  to  the  State  of  California  for  the  same. 

§  3.  The  Agricultural  Land  Board  shall  certify,  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  this  State,  the  amounts  required  to  pay  expenses  of  se- 
lecting, locating  and  making  returns  of  said  lands,  and  the  Comptroller  of  State 
shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  certified  to  be  due  by 
the   Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  any 
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money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  They  shall  also  re;  ort  to 
theBoaid  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Mechanical  Arts  Col- 
lege, on  qr  before  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven.  As  sooQ  as  practicable  after  this  act  shall  have  gone  into  elTect,  eaid 
Board  £>hall  apply  to  the  Gommi^ioners  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  an  order 
directing  the  Registers  of  the  several  district  land  offices  in  this  State  to  iiith- 
draw  from  market,  and  so  mark  on  their  Plates  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  that  may  be  selected  by  authority  of  this 
Board,  whenever  the  Begi^ter  shall  have  been  notified  of  such  selections.  All 
certificates,  contracts,  or  other  papers  emanating  from  said  Board,  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  said  Board. 


COHKECTICUT. 


An  Act  appropbiatiho  to  tbs  Shiffikld  SciniTino  School  of  Talk  Col- 
lege, THE  proceeds  OF  LANDS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  SlATE  BT  ACI  OF  GONOBE88 
APPROTED   JULT   2,    1862. 

(Approved  Jum  21, 1868.) 

Sec.  1.  WheneTer  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  hare  issued  to  this 
State,  the  hind  scrip  due  to  this  State,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  *<  An 
Act  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  pro- 
vide Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  it  shall  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  to  talce  charge  of  said 
scrip,  and,  as  agent  of  this  State,  to  sell  the  same,  so  soon  as  in  his  judgment  he« 
can  prudently  do  so,  upon  terms  to  be  previously  approved  by  the  Governor,  and 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  State,  to  convey  and  transfer  the  same  in  any 
suitable  manner  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  and  to  invest  the  avails 
thereof  in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  said  act  of  Congress. 

§  2.  Said  Commissioner  shall  semi-annually  pay  over  the  interest  of  the  Fund 
which  may  result  from  the  sale  of  said  scrip,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Tale  College  in  New  Haven,  for  the  special  purposes  and  upon  the  special  con- 
ditions hereinafter  set  forth. 

g  8.  Said  Corporation  shall  devote  said  interest  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
the  maintenance,  in  that  department  of  Tale  College  known  as  the  **  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,"  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  (including  the  courses  of 
instruction  alaeady  instituted  in  said  school,)  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said 
act  of  Congress  in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said 
Act. 

§  4.  Sud  Corporation  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses  of 
instruction  to  pupils  who  shall  be  annually  nominated  to  be  pupils  of  said  school, 
in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe.  The  number  of  pupils 
to  be  so  received  gratuitously  into  said  school  shall  be,  in  each  year,  such  a 
number  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  said  interest  for  the 
same  year  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said  school  if  they  were  required  to 
pay  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  other  pupils  of  said  school  for  the  same 
year.  Said  pupils  so  nominated  and  received  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and 
shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to  all  other  pupils  of  said  school,  with  the 
single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  anything  for  their  in- 
struction. 

§  5.  Said  Corporation  shall  annually  make  and.  distribute  the  reports  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  fifth  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

§  6.  No  portion  of  said  interest  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  Corporation  until 
said  corporation  shall  contract  with  this  State,  by  its  contract  in  writing,  in  such 
form  as  the  Governor  shall  approve,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act. 
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g  7.  The  Goveruor,  the  Lieutenant  Goveraor,  the  three  senior  Senators,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  said  school  in  each  year,  and  report  annually 
thereon  to  the  General  Asseqtbly. 


An  Act  relating  to  thb  SuErFiELD  Scientific  School,     i 

Approred  July  6,  1864. 

Sec.  1.  The  visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  designated  by  the  Act 
approved  June  24,  1863,  and  entitled  '*  An  Act  appropriating  the  Scrip  of  public 
lands  granted  to  this  State  under  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,*' 
to  wit :  the  Goveruor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  three  senior  Senators,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  constitute,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  an  appointing  board,  who  shall 
select  from  such  candidates  as  shall  offer  themselves,  those  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  gratuitous  instruction  in  said  school,  which  has  been  provided  for 
by  the  State  in  said  Act 

§  2.  In  case  there  are  more  applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  than 
there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  the  part  of  the  State,  said  Board  shall  give 
the  preference  to  such  young  men  as  are  fitting  themselves  for  agriculture  and 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  occupations  in  life,  who  are  or  shall  become 
orphans  through  the  death  of  a  parent  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the 
United  States  ;  next  to  them  to  such  as  are  most  in  need  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ;  and  furthermore,  they  shall  provide  that  the  appointments  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, as  far  as  practicable,  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  their  population. 

I  §  3.  Tli£  Secretary  of  said  school  shall  also  be  the  Secretary  of  said  appointing 
board,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  transactions ;  and  he  shall  furthermore^ 
at  least  one  month  before  the  close  of  each  academic  year  in  said  school,  cause 
to  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  every  county  of  this  State  in  which 
a  newspaper  may  then  be  published,  an  advertisement  specifying  the  number  of 
pupils  who  by  virtue  of  said  act  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  said  school  for 
gratuitous  instruction  during  the  ensuing  academic  year,  and  designating  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  applications  may  be  made  to  said  appointing  board 
for  admission  to  said  schooL 


DELiWARB. 


Am  Aot  uTABLiaaiaa  a  Ckuxnx  worn  A«Bici?uffuiA&  amd  Ueobjjuio  Am  iir 

THIS  8rAn. 
(Apiirmd  muA  14, 1M70 
TF%«reai,  the  legisUiture  of  this  State,  by  a  recent  act  accepted  the  proviaions 
of  an  aot  of  congreae  approved  J0I7  2,  1862,  entitled,  "  An  act  donating  pubUo 
lands  to  the  seyeral  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  **  and  whereas,  the  said  act  of 
cong^ss  renders  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  buildings,  grounds  and 
appliances  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  said  act ;  and  vhertas^  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  have  proposed  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Delaware  a  joint  and  equal  interest  in  the  grounds,  buildings,  libraries,  appa* 
ratus  and  vested  funds  of  said  college  proper,  upon  the  condition  that  tbe  State 
shall  vest  the  iiicoMe  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  said  lands  in  a  board  of 
trustees,  not '  more  than  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  the  representatives  of  the 
State,  and  the  remainder  the  representatives  of  the  present  board,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  at  Newark,  in  connection  with  said  college,  an  institu- 
tion which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  congress,  and  extend  to 
the  people  of  our  State  the  benefits  of  its  provisions ;  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Kouee  of  JiepreeentcUives  of  the  State  of  DeU 
aware  in  General  Aeeembly  met : 

SccTiON  1.  That  the  proposition  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege be  and  tbe  same  is  hereby  accepted,  and  that  Delaware  College  is  adopted 
and  established  as  the  institution  to  be  provided  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  approved  July  2,  1862, 
entitled,  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts." 

§  2.  That  the  State  treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  of  the  State* 
and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  sell  and  assign,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
they  may  deem  best  for  tbe  interests  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  scrip  or  land  warrants  issued  or  to  be  issued  to  the  State  by 
virtue  of  said  act  of  congress. 

§  8..  That  tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale<or  sales  aforesaid  shall  be  invested  by  the 
said  treasurer  in  interest  bearing  bonds  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States, 
at  his  discretion,  the  principal  of  which  bonds  shall  forever  be  held  sacred  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  act  of  congress  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be 
transferable  except  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature. 

^  4.  That  the  State  treasurer  may  perform  and  discharge  any  of  the  actsi 
trusts  or  duties  authorized,  directed  or  conferred  herein,  by  any  agent  or  agents 
by  him  selected  and  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  gov- 
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crcor  of  the  State.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  selling  or  assigning  the 
said  land  scrip,  or  in  iuyesting  the  proceeds  thereof,  shaU  be  allowed  and  paid 
oat  of  any  fands  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

§  5.  That  the  State  treasurer  shall,  semi-annually,  receive  and  pay  over  the 
interests  of  said  bonds  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  the  Delaware 
College,  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

§  6.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  devote  said 
interest  to  the  maintenanoerof  such  course  or  courses  of  instruction  in  said 
college  as  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act  of  congress  aforesaid,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  one  pupil  from  each  hundred  in 
the  State,  who  shall  be  annually  nominated  to  be  pupils  of  said  college,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  Said  pupils  so  nominated  and  receiv- 
ed shall  be  residents  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  college  upon 
the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to 
all  other  pupils  of  said  college,  with  the  single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  anything  for  their  instruction. 

§  7.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February,  in  each  and  every  year,  make  up  and  distribute  the  reports  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  act  of  congress. 

§  8.  Tiiat  the  governor  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  five  trustees 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dela- 
ware College  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  arise 
in  such  appointments,  occasioned  by  death,  redgnation  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  present  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  fill  up  the  remaining 
vacancies  in  said  board,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  number  prescribed  in  the 
charter  of  Delaware  College,  as  well  as  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  hereafter 
arise  in  their  number,  and  the  joint  board  of  trustees,  thus  recognized,  shall 
have  the  entire  control  and  management  of  said  institution,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  charter  and  the  terms  of  this  act : 

Provided^  That  said  institution  shall  never  be  managed  or  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  any  party,  sect  or  denomination. 

^  9.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  report  such  amend- 
ments to  this  aot,  or  such  further  acts  or  laws,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  tucL 


ILLIHOIS. 


Ax  Act  nr  bilarok  to  tbb  looatiox  ov  tbs  Iitdvbtbial  UnmsiTr. 

(Apfioved  jMiiuiy  SB,  1807 ) 

Whvreas,  each  portion  of  the  state  is  alike  interested  in  the  proper  location 
of  said  XTniyersity,  and  it  is  desirable  to  enable  the  public  spirit  of  each  com- 
munity or  section  to  fully  compete  for  such  location ;  therefore,  Bs  it  enact- 

Section  1.  That  any  county,  city,  township,  or  incorporated  town  of  said 
^tate,  may,  by  taxation,  as  well  as  by  yoluntary  subscription  of  its  citizens^ 
tuse  a  f^d  to  secure  the  location  of  said  University  at  any  point  whatever ; 
and  any  other  corporation  In  this  state  may  make  bids  and  subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  said  location  at  any  point  whatever. 
'  §  2.  That  any  county  through  its  county  courts  or  board  of  supervisors, 
and  any  township  or  town,  through  its  supervisor,  assessor  and  collector,  and 
any  city  or  incorporated  town,  through  its  council  or  board  of  aldermen,  or 
other  constituted  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  subscribe  such  sum  or 
sums  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  secure  such  location,  and  to  raise  the 
amount  or  amounts  so  subscribed  by  taxation,  or  by  Issuing  bonds,  payable  at 
any  seasonable  or  convenient  time,  and  bearing  any  rate  of  interest  not  exceed- 
ing ten  per  cent,  per  annum :  Provided^  hotBever^  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  for 
such  purpose  until  the  proposition  so  to  raise  a  fimd,  together  with  the  amount 
to  be  raised  shall,  after  at  least  ten  days'  notice,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  so  to  be  taxed,  and  be  approved  by  a  minority  of  the  persons  voting  at 
Bttch  election :  Provided^  that  the  county  derk  of  such  county  shall  order  an 
election  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  Andprovidedy  aUoy  that 
H  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  any  county,  city  or  town  authorities,  or  county 
derk,  as  aforesaid,  to  submit  any  such  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  un- 
less at  least  one  hundred  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  county,  city  or  town  shaU 
petition  for  the  same ;  in  which  event  sdd  election  or  elections  shall  be  ordered: 
Andpfwridedfrniher^  that  any  election  heretofore  held  In  any  county,  city  or 
town,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  is  hereby  legalised  and  made  vaUd. 

§  8.  The  county,  city  or  town  authorities,  as  aforesdd,  are  hereby  invested 
with  fun  power  to  make  any  and  all  needfbl  orders  and  regulations  to  carry 
into  eflfect  the  foregoing  provisions ;  and  in  case  of  an  election  being  applied 
for,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  sdd  authorities  to  give  the  usual  and 
8ea8onat>le  notices,  required  by  law,  aecordhag  to  this  act,  and  the  end  in  view, 
and  to  conduct  and  report  the  same  in  the  usual  way.  Such  election  to  be  con- 
ducted and  return  made  according  to  the  law  governing  elections :  Providedy 
that  the  registry  of  votes  nsed  at  the  last  general  [election]  shall  be  the  reg^ 
istry  for  any  election  to  be  held  under  this  act 
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Am  Act  to  pbgyidb  for  the  oroimization  akd  xaimtxhamci  or  thi  Ilu* 

K0I8  Industrial  Uniyersitt. 
Approred  Febmaiy  28^  1867. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  ^f  the  goyernor  of  this  state  within 
ten  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  appoint  five  trustees,  resident  in  each 
of  the  judicial  grand  divisions  of  this  state,  who,  together  with  one  additional 
trustee,  resident  in  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  this  state,  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  like  manner,  with  their  HiBooiates  and  mooesBorfl,  sbsll  be  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  to  be  staled  **  The'  Botad  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University  4"  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession, have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  acquire,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  property; 
to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure ;  to  make 
and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter  or  repeal  the  same  as  they  shall  deem  neoes 
sary,  for  the  management  or  government,  in  all  its  various  departments  and 
relations,  of  the  BUnois  Industrial  University,  for  the  organization  and  endow* 
ment  of  which  provision  is  made  by  this  act.  Said  appointments  to  be  subject 
to  approval  or  rejection  by  the  Senate  at  its  next-  regular  session  thereafter,  and 
the  appointees  to  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  trustees  as  afore- 
Bsdd,  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  such  apr 
pointment  shall  be  approved  by  the  senate. 

g  2.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  their  successors,  shall  hold 
their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  eaoh :  Frovidsd,  that  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  said  board,  the-  said  members  shall  determine  by  lot,  so  that,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  one-third  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  one-third  for 
four  years,  and  one-third  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  said  meeting.  The 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  fill  all  vacan- 
cies which  may  at  any  time  occur  by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  or  otherwise^ 
in  said  board,  by  appointment  of  suitable  personn  resident  .in  the  respective 
grand  divisions  and  congressional  districts  in.  which  such  vacancies  may  occur. 
Said  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber, who  when  said  board  is  not  in  sesaioUf  shall  have  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  same,  and  for  that  purpose  have  and  exercise  all  the  po?rers  herebgr. 
conferred  on  said  board  which  are  necessary  and  proper  for  such  object. 

§  8.  In  case  the  board  of  trustees  shall  at  any  time  determine  to  establish 
a  branch  or  department  of  said  University  at  any  points  elected  by  them,  such 
branch  or  department  shall  be  under- the  control  of  the  members  of  said  board 
residing- in  the  grand  division  and  congressional  district  where  such  branch 
shall  be  located,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  said  board  of  trustees :  Frovidtd 
that  no  portion  of  the  funds  resulting  from  the  congressional  grant  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  said  University,  or  from  any  donation  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  made  by  the  county^  city  or  town  at  or  near  which  said  University  is  located ; 
and  no  portion  of  the  interest  or  proceeds  of  either  of  said  funds  shall  ever  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  any  branch  or  department  located  outside  of  the 
county  wherein  said  University  is  located  by  this  act. 

§  4.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  he  held  at  such 
place  as  the  governor  may  designate,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  a.  d. 
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1867,  at  which  meeting  they  shall  elect  a  regent  of  the  university,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  governor,  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  and  president 
of  the  state  agricultural  society,  shall  be  ex-officio^  members  of  said  board  of 
trustees.  Said  regent,  if  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  boaf  d  of 
trustees  and  of  the  faculty,  and  shall  be  charged  with  general  supervision  of 
the  educational  facilities  and  interests  of  the  University.  His  term  of  office 
shall  be  two  years,  and  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. 

4  5.  At  the  first,  and  at  each  biennial  meeting  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  who  shall  give  bonds,  with  such  security  as  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  deem  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  University  from  danger  of  loss  or  dim- 
inution of  the  funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  trustees  may  appoint,  also,  the 
corresponding  secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  trustees,  to  issue  drculars,  directions  for  procuring  needful  ma- 
terials for  conductuig  experiments,  and'  eliciting  instructive  information  from 
persons  in  various  counties,  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  skilled  in  any  branch 
of  agricultural,  mechanical  and  industrial  art ;  and  to  do  all  other  acts  needful 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  an  annual  report  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Uni- 
yersity,  in  each  department  thereof  ^recording  any  improvements  and  experi- 
ments made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including 
state,  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful ;  not  less 
than  five  thousand  copies  of  which  reports  shall  be  published  annually,  and  one 
copy  be  transmitted  by  said  corresponding  secretary,  by  mail,  free,  to  each  of 
the  other  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  entitled  "An  act  donating  lands  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  ;  one  copy  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  interior ;  and  one 
thousand  copies  to  the  Secretary  of  state  of  this  state,  for  the  state  library,  and 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  general  assembly.  AUo,  a  record- 
ing secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  faithful  record  of  the  transactions 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  prepare  the  same  for  publication  in  said  annual 
report.  The  said  treasurer,  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries  to  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  trustees  may  fix,  and  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  university  are  paid. 

4  6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  University,  except 
by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  warrant  of  the  regent,  drawn  upon  the^ 
treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  recording  secretary. 

4  7.  The  trustees  shall  baye  power  to  provide  the  requisite  buildings,  appa* 
ratus  and  conveniences ;  to  fix  the  rates  for  tuition ;  to  appoint  snch  professors 
and  instructors,  and  establish  and  provide  for  the  management  of  such  model 
flirms,  model  art,  and  other  departmrents  and  professorships,  as  maybe  required 
to  teach,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  such  branches  of  learning  as  arc  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  meohanio  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies.  They  may  aocept  the  endowments, 
of  voluntary  professorships  or  departments  in  the  University,  from  any  person 
or  persons  or  corporations  who  may  proffer  the  same,  and,  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  auch  en^ 
dowments,  and  declare  on  what  general  principles  they  may  be  admitted : 
19 
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Frovidedf  that  such  special  voluntary  endowments  or  professorfihips  shall  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  true  design  and  scope  of  ^e  act  of  congress,  or  of  tliis 
^t ;  and  they  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  arrange  all  the  regular  and  more  im- 
portant courses  of  study  and  lectures  in  the  University,  so  tliat  the  students 
may  pass  through  and  attend  upon  them  daring  the  six  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  be  left  free  to  return  to  their  seveml  practical  arts  and  industries 
at  home  during  the  six  spring  and  summer  months  of  the  year,  or  to  remain  in 
the  University  and  pursue  such  optional  studies  or  industrial  avocations  as  they 
may  elect :  Providedf  that  no  student  shall  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
or  about  the  University  in  idleness,  or  without  full  mental  or  industrial  occupa- 
tion :  And  provided  further y  that  the  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  act^  shall  not  create  any  liability  or  indebtedness  in 
excess  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  University  at  the  time 
of  creating  such  liability  or  indebtedness,  and  which  may  be  specially  and 
properly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same. 

\  8.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction  fxi  any  of  the  departments 
of  the  University  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen  (15)  years, 
and  who  shall  not  previously  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the 
branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

^  9.  Each  county  in  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  one  honorary  scholarship 
in  the  University,  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
who  served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebell- 
ion»preference  b^g  given  to  the  children  of  such  soldiers  and  seamen  as  are 
deceased  o^  disabled ;  and  the  board  of  trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  add  to 
the  number  of  honorary  scholarships  when,  in  their  judgment,  such  additions 
will  not  embarrass  the  finances  of  the  University ;  nor  need  these  additions  be 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  soldiers  or  seamen;  such  scholarships  to  be 
filled  by  transfer  from  the  common  schools  of  said  county,  of  such  pupils  as 
shall,  upon  public  examination,  to  be  conducted  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  may  determine,  be  decided  to  have  attained  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  the  braixches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  who 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age. 
Such  pupils,  so  selected  and  transferred,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without 
charge  for  tuition,  instruction  in  any  or  all  departments  of  the  University  for 
a  term  of  at  least  three (8)  consecutive  years:  Provided^  said  pupil  shall  con- 
form, in  all  respeots,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University,  established 
for  the  government  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

4  10.  The  fSiMsulty  of  the  University  shall  consist  of  the  chief  instructors  in 
each  of  the  departments.  No  degrees  shall  be  conferred,  nor  diplomas  award- 
ed by  authority  of  the  board  of  Iraatees,  or  of  the  faculty,  except  that  the 
trustees,  on  reccHnmendslion  of  the  migoriiy  of  the  &cnlty,  may  authorise  the 
regent  of  the  University  to  issue  to  appticaats  certificates  of  scholarship,  under 
the  seal  of  the  University ;  which  certificate  shall,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  set 
forth  the  precise  attainments,  as  ascertained  by  special  examination,  of  the 
parties  applying  for  the  same,  respectively,  in  the  various  branches  of  leamiag 
they  may  have  respeotively  studied  during  the  attendance  in  the  University,  and 
every  pupil  who  shall  have  attended  «pon  inetniction  in  the  University  for  not 
less  than  one  year,  maintaining,  meanwhile,  a  good  oharaoter  for  faitbfuL 
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neas  ia  study  i  nd  correctness  of  deportment,  and  who  may  dedre  to  cense  such 
atteudiince,  shall  be  eniitled  to  receive  such  certiiicate  of  scholarship  as  is  ao- 
tborized  by  this  section  to  be  issued*  AU  oertificates  of  scholarships  shall  be 
IB  the  En^h  language,  unless  the  pupil  should  otherwise  prefer;  and  all  names 
and  tenns  on  labels,  samples,  specimens,  books,  charts  and  reports  shall  be  ex* 
pressed,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  English  language. 

§  11.  No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  receive  any  compensation 
£br  attending  on  the  meetings  of  the  board.  At  all  the  stated  and  other  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  trustees,  called  by  the  regent  or  corresponding  secretary, 
or  any  fivo  members  of  the  board,  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum :  Providid,  all  the  members  have  been  duly  notified. 

§  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  permanently  looato 
said  Univetwty  at  Urbana,  in  Champaign  county,  Illinois,  whenever  the  county 
of  Champaign  shall,  according  to  the  proper  forms  of  law,  convey  or  cause  to 
be  conveyed  to  said  trustees  in  fee  simple,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  tho 
Urbana  and  Champaign  Institute  buildings^  grounds  and  lands,  together  with 
the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  offer  in  be* 
half  of  said  county,  to  wit : 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Champaign  county,  are  instructed  to  make  the  following  oiXhr  to  the  state  of 
Illinois,  in  consideration  of  the  permanent  location  of  we  Illinois  InduDtrial 
University  at  Urbana,  Champaign  County,  viz:  We  offer  the  Urbana  and  Cham- 
paign  Institute  buildings  and  grounds,  containing  about  ten  acres ;  al«o,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  adjacent  thereto ;  also,  four  hundred  acres  of; 
land,  it  being  part  of  section  No.  twenty  oat,  in  township  No.  nineteen  north, 
range  No.  nine  east,  distant  not  exceeding  one  mile  from  the  corporate  limita 
of  the  city  of  Urbana. 

Also  four  hundred  and  ten  (410)  acres  of  land,  it  beinff  part  of  section  No. 
nineteen,  township  No.  nineteen,  range  No.  nine  east,  wiuiin  one  mile  of  the 
buildings  herein  offered. 

Also,  tho  donation  offered  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  freight  over  said  road  for  the  benefit  of  said  University. 

Also,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  Champaign  county  bonds,  due  and  paya- 
ble in  ten  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  two  thousand  dollars  in  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery, 
to  be  selected  from  the  nursery  of  M.  L.  Dunkp,  and  fumlshed  at  the  lowest 
catalogue  rates,  making  an  estimated  valuation  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($460,000.)  Titles  to  be  perfect,  and  conveyance  to  the  state  to 
be  made  or  cause  to  be  made  by  the  county  of  Champaign,  upon  the  permanent 
location  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Univemiiy  upon  the  said  grounds,  so  to  bo 
conveyed  as  aforesaid,  and  we  hereby  in  our  official  capacity  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  said  bonds  and  the  faithful  execution  of  the  deeds  of  oonveyance,  free 
from  all  incumbrances,  as  herein  set  forth. 

W.  D.  SOMERS,  T.  A.  COSGROVE,  C-  R.  MOORBHOUSE, 

Committee, 

§  18.  The  board  of  trustees  shall,  by  and  vdth  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  governor  and  adjutant  general,  procure  all  such  arms,  accoutrements,  books 
and  instruments,  and  appoint  such  instructors,  as  may,  in  their  discretion,  be 
re^^nired  to  impagt  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  taptlcs  and  military  en- 
gineering, and  they  may  prescribe  a  uniform  dresa  to  be  worn  by  the  pupils  of 

the  University. 

§  14.  That  upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of  trustee*  and  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  said  treasurer,  and  the  filmg  with  and  the  approval  by  said  board  of 
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the  bond  of  stid  treasurer,  and  all  of  said  foregoing  acts  being  duly  certified  to 
the  governor,  under  the  hand  of  said  regent^  countersigned  by  the  said  record- 
ing secretary,  it  shall  then  become  the  legal  duty  of  sjiid  goTemor  to  deliTer 
over  to  said  treasurer  the  land  scrip  issued  by  the  United  States  to  this  state, 
for  the  endowment  of  said  University,  and  that  thereupon  it  shaU  become  the 
duty  of  said  treasurer  to  sell  and  dispose  of  said  scrip  at  such  time,  place,  in 
such  manner  and  quantities,  and  upon  such  terms  as  such  board  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  prescribe,  or  to  locate  the  same  as  said  board  may  direct  Said 
treasurer  being  in  all  respects  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  said  scrip,  and  the  re- 
investment of  the  proceeds  received  therefor,  and  the  securities  when  rein- 
vested,  subject  to  such  order  and  control  of  sud  board  as  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act  and  the  act  of  congress  providing  for  the  endowment  of  said  uni- 
versity. 

4  15.  That  an  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  and  to 
sud  land  scrip,  is  hereby  invested  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  Univeraty,  for  the 
use  and  purposes  herein  contained ;  and  said  scrip  shall  be  assigned  to  said 
University^  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois  on  each  certificate,  and  at- 
tested by  the  secretary  of  state,  under  the  seal  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  trans- 
fer of  said  scrip  to  purchasers  by  assignment  on  the  back  thereof^  by  the  said 
officers  of  said  University,  under  th^  seal  thereof,  in  manner  following,  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  in  law,  to  wit : 

State  or  Illinois,  ) 

Itlinou  Industrial  UnivertUy     ) 

For  value  received,  the  State  of  Illinois  hereby  sells  and  assigns  to  .  .  .  the 
within  scrip,  and  authorizes  ....  to  locate  the  same,  and  obtain  a  patent  on 
such  location. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  said  University  this day  of 

....     xL.    Urn     loO     •     .      .      • 

A.  B.,  Jitff€i%t. 
C.  D.,  Tftojturer. 
Countersigned  by 

£.  F.,  Reccfrding  Secretary. 

4  16.  That  upon  said  treasurer  making  sale  of  any  of  said  scrip,  }ie  shall  at 
once  invest  the  fund  so  received,  report  the  same  to  the  said  board,  stating 
amount  sold,  price  obtained  and  how  the  same  was  by  him  invested;  which  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  recording  secretary,  who  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  same  to  the  governor  of  said  state,  and  he  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  said  act  of  congress. 

4  17.  TJiat  the  said  board  shall  order  upon  its  minutes  which  of  the  several 
kinds  of  securities  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  act  of  congress  said 
treasurer  shall  invest  proceeds  of  sales  in. 

4  18.  The  bond  required  to  be  given  by  said  treasurer  shall  be  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  **  Illinois  Industrial 
University,*'  and  for  any  breach  thereof  suit  may  be  instituted,  in  the  name  of 
the  **  Illinois  Industrial  University ;"  and  it  shall  be  deemed  a  crhuinal  oflenfe 
for  any  person  or  persons  holding  in  trust  any  part  of  the  funds  of  said  Un'- 
versity  knowingly  or  negligently  to  misapply  or  misappropriate  the  same,  in- 
dictable in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  crimos 
are  punishable,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ofifense. 
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AN  ACT  8DPPLBMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
OROANlZATIONi  BMDOWMBNT  AND  MAINTEMAIICB  OF  THE  IlLIHOIS  INDUSTRIAL 
UmVERaiTT." 

Hatoh  8th,  1887. 

Sbctiov  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  represented 
in  the  Gekeral  Aeeetabty^  That  if  the  legal  authorities  of  the  coantj  of  Cham- 
paign shall  not,  by  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1867,  convey  or  cause  to  be 
conveyed,  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  by  a 
good  and  unincumbered  title,  in  fee  simple,  all  the  real  estate  mentioned  and 
contained  in  the  propositions  of  said  county,  and  which  real  estate  is  described 
and  set  out  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  hi  supplemental,  amounting  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  if  said  county  shall  not  also  pay  over  and 
deliver  to  said  trustees  by  said  day,  all  the  bonds  and  other  property  offered  by 
said  county,  mentioned  in  said  act,  then  said  board  of  trustees  or  a  majority  of 
them  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  permanently  locate  and  establish  said  In- 
dustrial University  in  McLean,  Logan,  or  Morgan  county ;  sucf^  county  so  se- 
lected shall  in  like  manner  be  'required  in  all  things  to  fulfill  and  comply  with 
the  conditions  and  provisions  of  the  offer  heretofore  made  by  such  county,  as 
an  inducement  for  the  location  of  sud  University  in  said  county. 


IKDIAHA. 


Ah  Act  acciftiho  thb  protibiohs  or  an  Act  of  Oonorbss  approtxd  July  % 
1862,  AND  THi  Act  approtid  April  14,  1864,  extsmdimo  thx  samk. 

(ApproTed  Biarch  6,  1866.) 

Section  1.  Thtt  the  SUtte  of  Indiana  accepts  and  claims  the  benefits  of  the 
provision  of  said  Acts  of  Congress,  and  assents  t<)  all  the  conditions  and  provis- 
ions in  said  lUsts  contained. 

§  2.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  time  being,  and  Alfred  Pollard, 
of  Gibson,  Smith  Yawter,  of  Jennings,  Henr^  Taylor  of  Tippecanoe,  and  Lewis 
Burke  of  Wayne,  and  their  successors,  are  created  a  body  corporate  under  the 
name  of  The  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College. 

§  3.  Said  Aenry  Taylor  and  Lewis  Burke  shall  hold  said  office  for  two  years, 
and  said  Alfred  Pollard  and  Smith  Yawter  shall  hold  the  same  for  four  years ; 
provided  they  so  long  behave  well,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Governor  and  the  remaining  Trus- 
tees shall  choose  by  ballot  two  citizens  of  this  State  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  such  preceding  Trustees,  who  shall 
hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  provided  they  so  long  behave  well. 
And  whenever  any  other  vacancy  shall  occur  among  said  Trustees,  they  shall, 
in  like  mamier,  choose  some  citizen  of  this  State  to  fill  tne  same,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  during  the  residue  of  the  imexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  pro- 
vided he  so  long  behave  well. 

§  4.  The  Governor  of  this  State,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio.  Pres- 
ident of  said  Trustees ;  and  said  Trustees  shall,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
A.  D.  1365,  and  every  two  years  thereafter  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs, 
elect,  by  ballot,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
by  said  Trustees.  The  said  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  tVo  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  his  trust,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  approbation  of  said  Trustees. 

§  6.  That  said  Trustees  shall,  by  the  hand  of  their  Treasurer,  claim  and  re- 
ceive from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  land  scrip  to  which  this  State  is 
entitled  by  the  provisions  of  said  Act  of  Congress ;  and  under  their  direction, 
the  said  Treasurer  shall  sell  the  same,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  shall  invest  the  proceeds  thereof,  and 
any  interest  that  may  accrue  thereon,  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  par  value  of 
the  Stocks ;  and  that  the  said  principal  and  interest  shall  so  continue  to  be  so 
invested,  until  further  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
Btate  for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  said  Act  of  Congress. 

§  6.  That  there  is  appropriated,  to  be  paid  annually  to  said  Trustees,  out  of 
the  State   Treasury,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  actual  expenses 
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incurred  in  obtainrng  and  selling  said  land  scrip  and  in  iuyesting  and  managing 
the  proceeds  thereof,  the  items  of  which  shall  be  certified  to  by  said  Trustees ; 
and  the  Auditor  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State, 
and  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same.  And  the  said  Trustees  shall  receive  three 
dollars  per  day  for  their  services  while  so  engaged. 

§  7.  The  Governor  of  this  State  shall  report  annually  to  Congress,  all  sales 
made  of  said 'land  scrip,  until  the  whole  shall  be  dispoBed  oS^  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

§  8.  That  an  emergency  exists  for  this  act  to  take  immediate  effect,  and 
it  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


IOWA. 


Ah  Act  reultikq  to  Boabd  of  Tbustkes  or  Stati  Agbicultukal  College 

AND  Farm. 

(AppiOTed  aittch  S4, 1806.) 

Section  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  <^  lowa^  That 
the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  composed  of  one  member  elected  from  each  judicial  district. 
The  governor,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm, 
shall  be,  ex  officio^  members  of  the  board. 

§  2.  The  present  session  of  the  general  assembly  shall  elect  in  joint  conven- 
tion all  of  said  board  of  trustees,  six  of  whom  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  other  six  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  the  first  day  of  May, 
1866  ;  and  the  general  assembly  at  each  biennial  session  thereafter,  shall  elect 
one-half  of  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  serve  from  the  first  of  May  after 
their  election.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  at  their  first  meeting  under  this 
act,  which  shall  be  on  the  first  Thursday  of  May  for  1866,  at  the  capitol  of  the 
State,  determine  by  lot,  their  several  terms  of  service,  and  every  succeeding 
year,  they  shall  hold  their  annual  meetings  on  the  second  Monday  of  January, 
at  the  capitol  of  the  State.  Any  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  caused  by 
death,  removal  from  the  district  or  the  State,  resignation,  or  failing  to  qualify 
within  sixty  days  after  their  election,  may  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  said  board. 

§  S.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  a  treasurer  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
each  year,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  farm,  and  from  any  other  source,  and  give  bonds  in  iinch 
sum  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require.  He  shall  pay  over  all  moneys,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  He  shall 
render,  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  as 
often  as  may  be  required  by  said  board,  a  full  and  true  statement  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

§  4.  Sections  1715,  1716,  1789,  of  chapter  67  of  Revision  of  1860,  and 
section  6  of  chapter  121  of  the  acts  of  the  tenth  general  assembly,  (1864,)  and 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 


\ 


An  Act- authorizing  and  regulating  the  sale  and  lease  or  lards  belong- 
ing TO  THE  Iowa  State  Aobicultubal  Socibtt. 
(Approved  Biarch  29,  1866.) 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lowa^  That 
the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  sell  or  lease  all  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  by  the 
act  of  congress  entitled  "  An  act  donating  public  hinds  to  the  several  States  and 
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Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts/^  approved  July  2,  1862,  which  grant  was  accepted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  Sept  11,  1862,  upon  the  following  conditions, 
regulations,  and  restrictions,  to  wit.  None  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  for  a 
less  sum  than  fifty  per  cent  above  the  price  that  each  piece  of  said  lands  res- 
pectively was  appraised  at  by  the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  aud  farm 
in  the  year  1865,*but  may  be  sold  by  the  purchaser  paying  one  fourth  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  at  any  time  within  ten  years  from  the  day  of  sale, 
the  purchaser  to  pay  eight  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  semi-annually  in  ad- 
yance  on  the  deferred  payment  And  a  failure  to  pay  the  interest,  or  the  prin- 
cipal within  sixty  days  after  it  becomes  due,  the  purchaser  shall  forfeit  al! 
claim  to  said  land,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  principal  and  interest  he  had  paid, 
to  the  agricultural  college. 

§  2.  Any  of  said  lands  may  be  leased  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  160  acres, 
to  any  one  man,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  the  lessee  to  pay  eight 
per  cent  per  annum  in  advance  upon  the  price  of  said  land,  which  is  hereby 
declared. to  be  fifty  per  cent,  additional  to  the  price  at  which  each  piece  of  said 
lands  respectively,  were  appraised  by  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Farm,  in  the  year  1866,  and  the  sud  lessee  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  said  land  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at  the  above 
described  advance  price.  The  lessee  failing  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  lease 
within  sixty  days  from  the  time  the  same  becomes  due,  shall  forfeit  his  lease, 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  interest  he  has  paid,  and  the  improvements 
thereon. 

§  8.  The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury,  which  shall  be  invested  by  the  State  treasurer,  in  bonds  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  or  United  States  Registered  bonds,  as  directed  by  the  act  of 
congress  granting  said  lands.  And  the  moneys  arising  from  the  interest  on  the 
leases  of  said  lands,  shall  he  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Farm,  to  be  loaned  by  said  board  of  trustees,  on  good  and 
sufficient  security,  until  needed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  college. 

§  4.  The  trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  are 
hereby  endowed  with  all  necessary  authority  to  appoint  agents,  or  do  any 
other  acts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
ehapter  117  of  the  laws  of  the  tenth  general  assembly^ 


Am  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege AND  Farm,  with  a  Board  of  Trustees,  which  shall  be  connected 

WITH   the   entire   AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  StATX  OF  lOWA. 

(Pwned  Much  22,  1868.) 

SVscTioN  1714.  (If)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
louMf  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  State  Agricultural  College  and  Model 
Farm,  to  be  connected  with  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

§  1716.  (2.)  Said  college  and  farm  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  oi  eleven  trustees,  and  the  governor,  the  president  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural  society,  and  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  shall  be,  ex 
officiOf  members  of  said  board. 
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§  1716.  (8.)  The  board  of  trustees  shaQ  at  their  first  meeting  under  this  act 
determine  by  lot  their  several  periods  of  service,  five  of  whom  serving  for  two 
years,  and  six  serving  for  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified.  At  the  annual  meetings  in  the  fall  before  vacancies  occur  in  this 
b<terd,  each  county  agricultural  society  in  the  State  may  nominate  one  person 
for  trustee,  from  whom  the  general  assembly  shall  choose  trystees  to  fill  vacan- 
cies every  two  years  as  they  occur,  discriminating  so  as  to  give,  if  possible, 
one  trustee  to  each  judicial  district  in  the  State.  Any  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  the  State,  may  be  filled 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  said  board.  Each  trustee  is  re. 
<iuired  to  give  a  satisfactory  bond  to  the  State  in  such  sum  as  may  be  required 
by  the  governor,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

g  1717.  (4.)  The  president  of  the  college  shall  be  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board.  He  shall 
control,  manage  and  direct  the  aflkirs  of  the  college  and  farm  herein  estab- 
tished,  subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  trustees. 

§1718.  (6.)    Said  board  shall  have  power : 

1.  To  elect  a  preadent  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm,  and  m 
the  absence  of  the  president,  a  president  pro  tempore,  a  secretary,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  required  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
board. 

2.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
eollege  and  farm. 

8.  To  purchase  lands  and  erect  buildings  thereon,  in  accordance  with  the 
further  provisions  of  this  act. 

4.  To  keep  a  full  and  complete  record  of  aH  their  proceedings,  and  do  such 
other  things  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act. 

§  1719.  (6.)  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  except  for  mileage 
In  traveling  to  and  from  the  meetings  ot  the  board,  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
rf£te  and  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mileage  allowed  to  members  of 
the  general  assembly ;  and  the  auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  audit 
and  allow  the  claims  for  such  attendance,  upon  not  more  than  three  meetings 
.annually. 

§  1720.  (7.)  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  the 
capitol  of  the  State,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January.  1869. 

§  1721.  (8.)  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

§  1722.  (9.)  Said  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  select  and  pur- 
chase suitable  lands,  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  for  the  use  and 
purposes  of  the  college  herein  established. 

g  1728.  (10.)  Said  board  shall  receive  proposals  for  sale  of  lands  for  the  )is6 
of  said  college  before  purchasing  the  same,  and  in  the  purchase,  the  price,  loca- 
tion, quality  and  variety  of  soil,  advantages  of  water,  timber,  stone,  et  cetera, 
shall  be  considered. 

§  1724.  (11.)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  five 
sections  of  land  heretofore  granted  to  the  State  of  Iowa  by  congress  for  the 
erection  of  capitol  bulldmgs,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  college  herein 
established :  provided^  congress  diverts  the  same  for  this  purpose ;  and  also  the 
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prooeedf  of  the  atle  of  all  other  luids  granted  or  which  may  be  granted  by 
congress  to  the  State  of  Iowa  ibr  the  purpoeea  contemplated  by  this  act. 

%  1796.  (IS.)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treas- 
JtKX  of  the  State,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  pnrohaae  of  kada  as  provided  m  seotion  nine  of  this  aot,  and  the  im- 
provement  of  the  same. 

§  1726.  (18.)  Upon  the  exeevtioa  and  delivery  to  the  secretary  of  State,  of 
the  proper  conTeyance  or  oonyeyances  of  the  land  purchased  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  with  a  oertifieate  ^  the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  that  he  hae 
examined  the  title  to  the  aame  and  finds  it  unincumbered  and  perfect  and  in 
accordance  with  this  aet,  and  that  the  location  has  been  approved  by  the  trus* 
tees,  the  auditor  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  or  warrants  on  the  State  trees* 
nrer,  for  the  amount  of  soeh  porehase  in  favor  of  the  party  or  parties  to  whom 
•ttoh  sum  or  sums  may  be  due ;  said  purchase  or  purchases  to  be  made  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  previous  to  the  first  day  of  July  of.  that 
year. 

§  1727.  (14.)  If  any  moneys  remain  unexpended  after  the  purchase  of  said 
hrm  or  lands,  the  tnistees  are  hereby  authoriied  to  appropriate  the  same,  or 
so  much  thereof  aa  is  needed^  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  for 
the  college  on  the  farm,  and  otherwise  improving  the  same. 

§  1728.  (16.)  The  coarse  of  instruction  in  said  college  shall  include  the  fol* 
lowing  branches,  to  wit :  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  borticulturei 
ftnit  growing,  forestry,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  entomology,  aoology,  the  veterinary  art,  plain  mensuration,  leveling, 
surveying,  book  keeping,  and  such  mechanic  arts  as  are  directly  connected  with 
agriculture.  Also,  such  other  studies  as  the  tnistees  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

§  1789.  (16.)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  establish  such  professorships  as 
they  may  deem  best  to  carry  into  efibot  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  1730.  (17.)  Tuition  in  the  college  herein  established  shall  be  forever  free 
to  pupils  from  this  State  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  have  been  resi- 
dent of  the  state  six  months  previous  to  their  admission.  Applicants  for  ad- 
mission must  be  of  good  moral  character,  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  with  ease  and  oorreetness,  and  also  to  pass  a  satisfiMtory  examination 
in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

§  1781.  (18.)  The  tnistees  upon  consutation  with  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  rules  regulating  the  number  of  hours,  to 
be  not  less  than  two  in  winter  and  three  in  summer,  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
manual  labor,  and  the  compensation  therefor ;  and  no  student  shall  be  exempt 
from  such  labor  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  infirmity. 

§  1782.  (19.)  The  board  shall  elect  annually  from  the  teachers  or  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  a  competent  book  keeper,  who  shall  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  said  college  and  farm  from  all  sources ;  he 
shaU  also  keep  a  minute  and  accurate  account  with  each  field  and  of  each  crop, 
which  shall  embrace  the  time  and  manner  of  cultivation,  the  amount  of  seed  and 
the  product,  condition  of  the  field  before  planting  and  sowing,  and  after  harvest- 
ing, and  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers  used ;  also  a  list  of  animals  and  the  value 
thereof,  kept  on  the  farm,  and  the  treatment  of  the  same ;  also,  a  daily  register 
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of  the  weather ;  of  all  of  which  he  BhaU  make  an  annual  etatement  or  synopsis 
of  the  same,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

§  173:^.  (20.)  Said  college  and  farm  shall  be  charged  with  the  amount  of 
crops,  the  proceeds  of  sales  and  the  increase  of  animals  raised  on  the  fann. 

§  1784.  (21.)  The  trustees  shall  elect  at  their  first  annual  meeting  ifi.  Jan- 
uary, 1859,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  a  secretary  from  their  own  number, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  quali- 
fied. He  slidll  reside  at  the  capital  of  the  State  and  have  an  office  in  the  legis- 
lative building.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  college  and  farm,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  any  citizen  of  this  State.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of  all 
books,  papers,  documents  and  other  property  which  may  be  deposited  in  his 
office,  including  specimens  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  of  the  State 
or  country ;  also,  keep  and  file  all  reports  which  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  by  county  and  state  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  and  all  corres- 
pondence of  the  office  from  other  persons  and  societies  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral business  of  husbandry ;  address  circulars  to  societies  and  the  best  practical 
farmers  iu  the  State  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  upon 
the  newest  and  best  mode  of  culture  of  those  products,  vegetables,  trees,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  State ;  also,  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  field  culture,  horticulture,  stock  raising  and  the  dairy.  He  shall  encourage 
the  formation  of  agricultural  societies  throughout  the  State,  and  purchase,  re- 
ceive and  distribute  such  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  shrubbery  and  trees, 
as  may  be  in  his  power  to  procure  from  the  general  government  and  other 
sources,  as  may  be  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils.  He  shall  also  encourage 
the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
other  live  stock,  the  inv^ention  and  improvement  of  labor-saving  implements  of 
husbandry  and  diffuse  information  in  relation  to  the  same ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  and  cotton  yarns  and  cloths,  and  domestic  industry  in  weaving, 
spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  and  other  household  arts  as  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  thrift,  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State.  He  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  to  the  general  assembly  at  every  session  thereof,  and  to  the 
governor  in  each  year  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session,  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  office  of  a  public  character,  including  a 
lull  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  college  and  farm  and  of  his 
own  office,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  governor  or  legislature  may  require. 
He  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with  good  securitj, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

g  1736.  (22.)  The  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  received  by  the  secre- 
tary, shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  distributed  equally  throughout  the  State,  and 
placed  only  in  the  hands  of  those  farmers  and  others,  who  will  cultivate  them 
properly  and  return  to  the  secretary's  office  a  reasonable  proportion«of  the  pro- 
ducts thereof  with  a  full  statement  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their  value  for  general  cultivation 
in  the  State.  All  information  in  regard  to  agriculture,  *  obtained  by  the  secre- 
tary, of  an  important  character,  may  be  published  by  him  from  time  to  time 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  provided  it  does  not  involve  any  expense  to 
the  State. 
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g  1786.  (28.)  The  secre^^y  shall  collect  add  file  in  his  office  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  each  organized  county  in  the  State. 

§  1737.  (24.)  That  the  farming  interest  of  the  State  may  derive  immediate 
benefit  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  secretary,  the  governor  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  appoint  a  secretary  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  from 
among  the  board  of  trustees  named  in  this  act,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for'  one 
year,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified,  as  provided  in  section 
twenty-one  of  this  act 

§  J738.  (25.)  The  secretary  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his  services, 
a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  from  the  State 
treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  other  state  officers,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  an- 
finally  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  additional  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  esteemed  necessary  by  the  governor,  is 
also  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  seeds,  postage,  stationery,  and  the  other 
contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  secretary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
treasury  on  the  requisition  of  the  governor  through  the  auditor  of  State. 

§  1789.  (26.)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  a  treasurer  from  their  own 
number  annually,  at  their  meeting  in  January,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  products  of  the  farm  or  other  source,  and  give 
bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require.  He  shall  pay  over  all 
moneys  upon  the  warrant  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  He 
shall  render  annually  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  as 
often  as  may  be  required  by  said  board  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

§  1740.  (27.)  That  M.  W.  Robinson,  of  Desmoine  county,  Timothy  Day,  of 
Van  Buren  county,  John  D.  Wright,  of  Union  county,  G.  W.  F.  Sherwin,  of 
Woodbury  county,  William  Duane  Wilson,  of  Polk  county,  Richard  Gaines, 
<jf  Jefferson  tounty,  Suel  Foster  of  Muscatine  county,  J.  W.  Henderson,  of 
Linn  county,  Clermont  Coffin,  of  Delaware  County,  E.  H.  Williams,  of  Clayton 
county,  E.  G.  Day,  of  Story  county,  are  hereby  appointed  and  constituted  the 
first  boasd  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm,  who  shall  hold  their 
office  as  may  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  this 
act 


Ah  Act  kakiho  an  appbopriation  for  aitd  diriotiho  thi.  erection  of  in 

Agricultural  College. 
(Approved  March  22, 1864. ) 

[This  act,  (chap.  72,  laws  of  1864,)  appropriates  $26,000  to  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  permanent  building  on  the  college  farm  as  definitely  fixed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  and  farm,  after  plans  and  estimates  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  trustees.] 
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As  Act  juumra  ikppMrsuTioa  to  oomputb  tbi  Amuooltcbai.  Couiss 


flliig  act  (chafi.  61,  kws  of  1S64,)  mpproprittea  tbe  nm  of  $91,000  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  ftgricoltiml  eoDege  ImBAng,  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  indebtednew  against  the  Moie — to  be  expended  imder  the  firectioa  and 
aaperfision  of  a  bmlfing  eomnrfttee  of  not  lesB  than  three  penona,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  tmateea  of  said  ooDege,  and  of  a  anperinlendent,  who  ahafl  not 
be  a  member  of  said  boaid  each  of  said  bafldmg  committee  and  the  raperin- 
tendent,  to  giTe  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thoosand  doOarSi  for  the  fidthlbl 
discharge  of  thdr  lespectiTe 


Aji  Aor  TO  noTDB  ma  thb  loam  or  Febmabxr  Sokmh.  Fmok 

[This  act,  (chap.  117,  kvs  of  IM4,)  fixes  tho  nfte  of  intefwt  en  sdiool  And 
loans  at  §  per  cent.,  the  priea  of  achool  knds  at  fl.Sft  per  airf  mafcea  eaA 
eoont J  responsible  for  the  ooBeotion  of  amoal  lutewl  on  loans  withla  Ae 
iame,  as  well  as  for  misappMcatfott  of  seheol  moaeya,  and  withholds  the  dtatil* 
hotion  share  of  the  Stelo  appfopriatioa  as  •  pennl^,  sad  impoiei  a  qiecnl  tax 
lo  replace  the  anm  thns  ■rissppKed.) 


Act  to  pbotidi  tor  ▲pponmnn  or  SppntiHTMBUff  or  Agriculhtkal 

GOLIXOI. 

(^peomd  April  6,1864.) 

[This  act,  Cchap.  121,  laws  of  1864,)  aathorisos  board  of  tmstees  of  State 
Agricultural  College  to  appoint  %  superintendent  of  the  State  Agncultoral  Col- 
lege Farm,  who  shall  also  be  aecretary  of  the  board,  who  shall  hare  chaige  of 
the  farm,  and  other  propertj^  at  %  sabirj  of  $1,000.} 


KAI8AS. 


An  Act  fob  thi  OoTERNaiiniT  or  thb  Kansas  Statk  AaRicnLTURAL  Colleok 
FOR  TBI  Bens  FIT  of  Agriculturx  and  thk  Kschanic  Arts. 

(ApiiTOwA  lUnb  S,  laas.) 

Skctioh  1.  The  College  for  the  benefit  of  AgricuHare  uid  the  Mechuiie 
Arts,  which  wss  located  by  an  sot  of  the  Legislatnre  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
entitled,  ''  An  Act  to  locate  and  establisfa  a  College  for  the  benefit  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,^'  approved  February  16th,  186S,  shall  be  known  as 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

§  2.  The  govenunent  of  such  college  is  Tested  in  a  board  of  regents,  to  con- 
sist of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructSon 
and  the  president  of  the  college,  tr^^lsio,  and  nine  others,  who  shall  be  ap* 
pointed  by  the  GoTemor  and  oonfirmed  by  the  Senate ;  Providtdy  That  not 
more  than  three  of  thos^  selected  shall  be  Bikembers  of  the  same  religious 
denomination.  Three  of  those  appointed  shall  hold  their  office  until  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  A.  D.  1866,  and  three  until  1867,  and  three  until  1869;  and 
their  several  successors  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

§  3.     The  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  with  the  right  *■ 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  use  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

^  4  The  regents  shall  have  the  power  to  enact  ordinances,  by-laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  said  college ;  to  elect  a  president*  to  fix,  in« 
crease  and  diminish  the  regular  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  to 
appoint  the  same,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  salaries  They  shall 
have  the  power  to  remove  the  president  and  any  professor  or  teacher,  whenever 
the  interest  of  the  college  shall  requure. 

§  t  The  college  shall  consist  of  four  departments :  1st,  The  department  of 
Agriculture  2d,  Mechanic  Arts.  8d,  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  4th,  litera- 
ture and  Science. 

§  6.  The  immediaie  govemmeniof  the  several  departments  shall  be  intrusted 
to  the  president  and  the  respective  profesaors  and  teachers,  but  the  regents 
shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  to  prescribe, 
under  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  the  books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  tiie 
several  departments ;  also  to  eonfiir  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as 
are  conferred  by  institutions  of  the  highest  grade. 

g  7.    The  college  shall  be  opened  to  all  persons,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  regenti :  Praoidedf  That  no  student  shall  be  refused . 
admittance  to  this  oollsge,  simply  because  he  has  been  expelled  from  some 
other  college. 

g  8.  The  board  of  regents  shall  make  aa  exhibit  of  the  aflaln  of  the  coHege, 
in  each  year,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  setting  forth  the  con- 
dition of  the  college,  the  amounl  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  number  of 
profesBoni  and  teachers  and  other  oiBoses^  and  the  compensation  of  each ;  the 
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number  of  stadents  in  the  several  departments  and  in  the  different  classes,  the 
books  of  instmction  used,  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  a 
full  transcript  of  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  for  the  year,  together  with  such 
other  information  and  suggestions  as  they  mxj  deem  important,  or  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  may  require  to  embrace  in  his  report,  which  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Legislature  in 
his  annual  report. 

§  9.  The  board  of  regents  shall  report  annually  the  progress  of  said  college, 
recording  any  improrements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  result^, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  State  and  industrial  and  economical  statistics, 
as  may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail,  free, 
to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  pubfic  lands  to  the  sereral  States  which 
may  proTide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  ap- 
proved July  2d,  1862,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

§10.  A  board  of  visitors,  to  consbt  of  three  persons,  shaO  be  appointed  Jby 
the  Governor,  to  hold  their  offices  severally  for  one^  two  and  three  years,  but 
their  successon  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
make  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  college,  in  all 
its  departments  and  branches,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  report  the  result 
to  the  Superintendent  of  PnUie  Instruction,  suggesting  such  improvements  as 
they  may  deem  important,  which  said  report  ahail  be  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent. 

§  11.  The  regents  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  librarian  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  officers  as  the  interests  of  the  college  may  require ,  who, 
shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  shall  receive  such  con.- 
pensation  as  the  board  shall  prescribe. 

§  12.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  superviaon  of  the  ccUege, 
and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures. 

§13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents,  at  their  eariiest  conven- 
ience, to  secure  a  collection  of  specimens  in  mineralogy,  geology,  xoo!ogj, 
botany,  and  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  history ;  and  whenever  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State  may  be  made,  a  complete  set  of  specimens  col- 
lected shall  be  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college.  The  said  board  shall 
make  provision  for  increasing  and  preserving  the  library  and  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  said  college,  and  the  apparatus  and  library  that  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Sute  by  the  Beaumont  Central  CoUege  Association. 

§  14.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  be  called  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  fulfillment  by  the 
Beaomont  Central  College  Association,  of  an  act,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  locate 
and  establish  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  Agricultttre  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,*^ 
approved  February  16,  1863,  but  all  succeeding  meetings  shall  be  calied  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  college  baild- 
ing.  and  at  least  once  annually. 

§  15.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
bu^ess. 

§16.  The  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  gnnted  to  the  Stete  of  Kansas  by 
Congress,  to  endow  a  coD^^  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanie 
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Arts,  shall  be  used  solely  for  thB  endowment  of  said  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  ot  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  salaries  of  the  president,  professors  and  teachers  of  this  college ;  but 
the  principal  on  the  moneys  arising  from  tihe  sale  of  add  lands  shall  be  invested 
according  to  law,  and  be  a  fnnd  to  temakk  iiMwver  undiminished. 


20 


KEHTUCKr, 


An  Act  to  Establuh  ah  Aoucultural  Collxge  ih  KumroKT. 

*  (Appiovtd  Wtbnaxj  S2, 1866.) 

WHfcRBAS,  The  curators  of  the  Kentucky  Uuivereity  propose  to  locate  their 
oniTersity  in  Fayette  county,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Lexington,  and  said  curators 
and  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University  propose  to  consolidate  the  two 
onlTersities,  and  all  the  funds  and  property  of  each,  into  one  corporation,  under 
the  name  of  the  Kentucky  University ;  and  it  appearing  that  said  curators  have 
a  cash  endowment  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  that  there  are  cash  funds  of  Transylvania 
University  to  be  united  witb  them,  of  fifty-nine  thousand  doUars,  besides  the 
grounds,  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and  other  property  of  Tiansylvania  Uni- 
versity, of  the  value  and  cost  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and 
said  institution,  when  so  consolidated,  proposes  to  raise  an  additional  hundrid 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  farm  and  erect  all  the  necessary  buildings  aiid 
improvements  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, and  connect  therewith  a  model  or  experimental  farm,  with  industrial  pui- 
suits,  to  enable  such  pupils  as  choose  to  do  so  to  sustain  themselves,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  while  acquiring  their  education ;  and  further  propose,  that  the  Staie 
of  Kentucky  shall  establish  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ck>llege  of  Kentucky 
as  one  of  the  colleges  of  Kentucky  University,  thus  consolidated,  and  endow 
the  same  with  the  income  of  the  fund  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  land 
scrip  granted  to  Kentucky  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  said  college ;  and  upon  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  establishing 
and  endowing  said  college,  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  will  furnish,  in 
reasonable  time,  all  the  necessary  lands,  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  such 
college,  and  proceed  at  once  to  organize  said  college,  and  put  the  same  in  ope- 
ration in  accordance  with  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress,  and  subject  to  the 
visitorial  control  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  its  organization  and  general 
management,  and  with  the  sole  control,  by  the  State,  of  its  said  fund,  in  keep- 
ing the  principal  of  the  same  perpetually  secure.  Now,  therefore, 
Be  it  enacted^  eie,^ 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be,  and  is' hereby,  established,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  located  in  the  county  of  Fiiyette,  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Lexington,  which  shall  be  a  college  of  Kentucky  University. 

§  2.  That  the  leading  object  in  said  college  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  including 
military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  in  ordtr 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industriid  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

§  8.  That  to  eflfect  the  said  leading  object  of  said  college,  there  shall  be  e?- 
tablished  therein  the  competent  number  of  professorships  for  teaching  the 
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fciences  related  to  agricultore  and  the  mechanical  arta,  including  military 
tactics,  which  profeseonhips  shall  be  filled  by  able  and  competent  profeiuors, 
aided  by  sach  assistants,  tutors,  and  other  instructors  as  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  necessary ;  and,  as  a  part  of  said  college,  there  shall  be  conducted  an 
experimental  or  model  farm,  with  the  usual  accessories  thereto,  and  of  size  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  students ;  and  on  said  farm,  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  there  shall  be  provided  to  the  students  opportunities  for  industrial  pursuits, 
at  stated  times,  whereby  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  may  be  practically 
learned,  and  the  student  enabled  to  earn  his  support  while  being  educated,  in 
whole  or  part,  by  his  labor  and  industry. 

§  4.  That  in  the  appointment  of  professors,  instructors,  and  other  officers 
and  assistants  of  said  college,  and  in  prescribing  the  studies  and  exercises 
thewof,  and  in  every  part  of  the  management  and  government  thereof,  no  par- 
tiality or  preference  shall  be  shown  to  one  sect  or  religious  denomination  over 
another,  nor  shall  anything  sectarian  be  taught  therein;  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  conducting,  governing,  managing,  or  controlling  said  college  and  its 
studies  and  exercises,  in  all  its  parts,  are  hereby  constituted  officers  and  agents 
of  the  whole  commonwealth,  in  fiuthfully  and  impartially  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  for  the  common  good,  irrespective  of  sects  or  parties,  political 
Of  religious. 

§  6.  That  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  shall  organize  said  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  by  establishing  the  proper  professorships  and 
officers,  with  the  .salaries  and  compensation  thereof,  and  filling  the  same,  from 
time  to  time,  by  their  appointments ;  provide  the  necessary  grounds,  buildings 
and  improvements,  and  conduct,  carry  on,  and  manage  the  said  college  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act ;  and  said  curators,  to  aid  them  in  conducting  said  college  and 
defraying  the  expenses  thereof,  shall  receive  all  the  income  of  the  fund  which 
shall  arise  froln  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  granted  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  by 
the  act  of  Ck>ngress,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
aad  the  mechanical  arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  which  income  shall  be 
appropriated  by  said  curators  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
and  other  officers  and  employees  of  said  college,  and  other  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  same,  and  the  farm  and  industrial  pursuits  incidental  thereto,  and  to  no 
c  ther  purpose  whatsoever ;  Provided^  that  a  majority  of  the  professors  of  caid 
college  shall  not  at  any  one  time  belong  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  denomination. 

g  6.  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consei^  of  the  senate,  shall  ap- 
point six  visitors  of  said  college,  who  shall  constitute  the  board  of  visitors 
thereof,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  chairman  of  the  board ;  and  said  board 
shall  have,  at  all  times,  full  power  to  inspect  and  examine  into  all  the  details  of 
the  managing  and  conducting  of  said  college,  and  to  see  that  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  carried  into  complete  effect,  according  to  their  true  meaning  and 
intent ;  and  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  report  to  the  curators  of  Ken- 
tucky University  all  defects  or  departures  from  this  act,  in  conducting  or 
managing  said  college,  and  suggest  the  proper  mode  of  correcting  them ;  and 
said  curators  shall  proceed  to  correct  them ;  and  it  shall  be  further  the  duty  of 
said  board  of  visitors  to  report  to  every  biennial  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
the  condition  and  management  of  said  college ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  general  assembly  that  the  curators  have  persisted  in  not  carrying 
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retervet  the  rigkiy  hereafter^  to  reimburse  itself  for  the  amount  herein  appro- 
priated out  of  the  interest  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  donated  by 
Congress:  And  provided  further ^  the  money  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  until  the  curators  of  Kentucky  Uniyersity  shall  certify 
to  the  governor  that  said  agricultural  college  is  ready  to  go  into  immediate 
operation,  in  accordance  with  the  prOTirions  of  the  act  establishing  the  same. 

§  2.  Before  the  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer,  in  accor- 
dance with  this  act,  the  curators  of  said  uniTersity  shall  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  governor  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  their 
board,  showing  said  acceptance. 

§  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


mil. 
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f  %.  The  goranor  and  coandl  ihall  at  al  times  bare  the  povcr,  by 
oelTess.  or  soea  committee  as  they  ritall  appoint^  to  examise  into  the  alEurs  of 
the  college  oad  the  doings  of  the  trarteea,  and  to  inspect  all  their  reconk  and 
aeeonnts,  and  the  baO<£iig9  and  premises  occn|a<d  by  the  coDege.  Wbenerer 
the  goremor  and  coioncfl  shall  baTe  reason  to  beScTe  that  the  trv^tees  are  ex- 
ercifiag;  or  attempting  to  exercise;  any  anlavfol  powers,  or  vnlavfofly  ooutting 
to  peifijfui  any  legal  duty,  they  may  £reci  the  attorney  g«-nenl  to  institnte 
proee^  a^rainst  the  tnetees  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in  the  natnre  of  a  com- 
piftiot  in  e<^aity,  before  the  supienic  jiufirial  co«irt«  in  the  coonty  in  which  the 
colkge  may  be  establi^bed,  and  the  count,  after  notice,  shall  hear  and 
the  «me,  by  snmmary  pioceediug  in  term  time,  or  by  any  jndge  in 
and  may  make  suitable  decree,  restraining  the  tm^ees  from  performing  or 
tinTsinr  the  nnlawfbl  acts  complained  oC  for  requiring  tbem  to  perform  whaterer 
u  nnlawfoDy  omitted,  and  may  enforce  sndi  decreesw    In  like  manner,  a 
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plaint  may  be  instituted  against  any  individual  trustee,  and  be  heard  in  the 
county  where  he  resides,  alleging  against  him  any  cause  deemed  by  the  governor 
and  council  sufficient  to  disqualify  him  for  the  trust ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  such  allegation  shall  be  sustained,  a  decree  shall  be  made  removing 
such  trustee  from  oiiice,  and  his  place  shall  be  thereby  vacated. 

§  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  trustee  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  nor 
any  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  derk  of  the  trustees 
shall  give  notice  of  all  vacancies  to  the  governor  and  council ;  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  any  of  the  foregoing  modes,  or  by  the  resignation  or  decease  of  any 
trustee,  shall  be  filled  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  vacancy  that  shall 
occur  shall  be  fiUed  by  the  legislature  at  the  next  session  thereafter,  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  branches ;  the  second  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  trustees 
at  their  next  meeting ;  and  all  succeeding  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  like  num- 
ner,  alternately  by  tlie  legislature  and  the  trustees. 

§  6.  The  trustees,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  may  take  and  hold,  in  addi-. 
tion  to  the  income  which  they  shall  receive  through  the  State  from  the  endow-{ 
ment  made  by  Congress,  such  other  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be 
granted  or  devised  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  this  act.. 
But  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  benefactions  made  to  them  upon 
conditions  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  or  for  purposes; 
diifetent  from  what  is  therein  prescribed. 

§  6.  The  governor  and  council  shall  take  measures,  as  soon  as  may  he  ad- 
vantageously done  after  passage  of  this  act,  to  sell  the  land  scrip  received  by 
this  State  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  invest  t|ie  same  as  requirad  by  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act  The  securities  shall  be  kept  by  the  State  treasurer, 
and  he  shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature  the  amount  and  oondition  of  the 
investments,  and  of  the  income  of  the  same.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  income  shall  accrue,  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their 
organization,  to  procure  a  tract' of  land  suitable  as  a  sate  for  the  establishment 
of  the  college.  If  no  other  provision  shall  be  made  therefor,  there  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  for  this  purpose,  such  proportion  as  the 
governor  and  council  may  deem  soitable,  of  that  part  of  the  fund  which  is 
authorised  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  (arms. 

§  8.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  such  directors,  professors,  lecturers  and 
teachers  in  the  college,  and  employ  such  other  persons  therein,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  means  at  their  command  may  permit  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  enumerated  and  described  in  the  fourtii  section  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
Every  officer  and  every  person  employed  shall  hold  his  office  or  employment 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  They  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  arrange  and 
make  known  the  several  courses  of  instruction  which  they  wiH  undertake  at  the 
outset  of  the  college,  and  shall  enlarge  and  improve  the  same  whenever  praoti- 
oable,  subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  Congress.  They  shall  also  estab- 
lish the  qualifications  for  admission,  and  modify  the  same  as  circumstances  may 
require.  But  no  student  shall  be  admitted  into  or  continued  in  the  college,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  employed  in  any  office  or  service,  who  is  not  of  good  moral 
character  and  pure  life. 
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§  9.  In  addition  to  the  intt  -uctloa  which  ia  to  be  given  by  classes,  text- 
books, lectures  and  appantos,  in  suL'h  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  trostees  shall  provide,  as  fully  as  may  be, 
for  practical  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  scientific  principles  and  rules. 
They  shall  encourage,  and  for  due  proportions  of  time,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  with  reference  to  other  exerdses,  require  all  the  students  to  en- 
gage in  actual  labor  upon  the  lands  and  in  the  workshops  with  which  the  college 
may  be  furnished,  and  shall  provide  suitable  oversight  and  direction  in  such 
labor,  so  that  they  may  become  habituated  to  skillful  and  productive  industry. 
§  10.  Military  tactics  shall  be  taught  during  some  suitable  part  of  each  year 
to  all  students ;  and  they  shall  be  required  to  form  and  maintain  such  habits  of 
obedience  and  subordination  as  may  be  useful  to  them  if  called  into  military 
service.  The  adjutant-general  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  college  for 
military  drill,  suoh  arms  and  equipments,  not  needed  by  the  State  for  other  ser- 
vice, as  may  snfliee  for  the  number  of  students.  He  shall  also  furnish  to  the 
college  a  United  States  flag. 

§  II.  Such  other  studies  are  to  be  taught,  within  the  limitations  of  the  act 
of  CongresA,  as  the  fiuiHties  of  the  college  and  the  period  of  instruction  will 
permit. 

§  12.  Students  who  satisfu^rily  complete  any  one  or  more  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  of  study,  may  receive  public  testimonials  thereof,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  stating  their  proficiency. 

§  IS.  Ko  charge  shall  be  made  for  tuition  to  any  student  who  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  State ;  and  tiie  trustees,  and  all  persons  employed  by  them,  shall 
constantiy  endeavor,  by  the  adoption  of  judicious  and  effective  arrangements  in 
aH  the  labor  departments  of  the  college,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the 
students,  and  to  render  the  institution,  as  far  as  possible,  self-sustaining. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  directors  and  teachers  of  the  col- 
lege to  impress  on  tiie  minds  of  the  students  the  principles  of  morality  and 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  to  their  country;  humanity  and 
universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society ;  and  among  other  means  to  promote  these  ends,  and  to  secure  tiie 
best  personal  improvement  of  the  students,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  fully  as 
may  be  practicable,  that  the  internal  organization  of  the  coDege  shall  be  on  the 
plan  of  one  or  more  well  regulated  households  and  families,  so  that  the  students 
may  be  brought  into  relations  of  domestic  intimacy  and  confidence  with  their 
teachers. 

§  15.  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  students  applying  for  admission  shall  lie 
greater  than  the  means  of  the  trustees  will  enable  them  to  receive,  they  sha!l 
make  regulations  for  the  number  to  be  admitted,  having  reference  to  the  pro> 
portions  of  population  in  the  several  senatorial  districts  in  the  State,  and  equal- 
ize the  admissions  according  to  such  proportions,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

§  Id.  The  trustees  shall  hold  a  regular  session  at  the  college  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  and  may  provide  for  periodical  visitations  by  committee.  No  trustee 
shall  receive  any  compensation,  except  actual  travelling  expenses,  to  be  paid 
from  tike  treasury  of  tiie  college. 
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§  17.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  shall  make,  aa  often  aa  once  in  six  months, 
a  detailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  trustees  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  verified  bj  full  inspection  and  settlement  of  all  his  accounts,  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  as  yerified  bj  them,  to  the  gOTcmor  and 
council.  The  trustees  shaU  also  cause  to  be  made  annually  such  report  as  is 
required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  communicate  the  same 
as  therein  provided. 

§  18.  The  legislature  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  fiirther  powers,  to 
alter,  limit  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  college 
established  by  this  act,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests thereof  And  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the 
governor. 


KEHTUCKr, 


An  Act  to  Estabubh  an  Aorxcultural  College  in  Eentuckt. 

*  (Approved  Fobruuy  22, 1885.) 

WnkREAS,  The  curators  of  the  Kentucky  University  propose  to  locate  their 
university  in  Fayette  county,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Lexington,  and  said  curators 
and  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University  propose  to  consolidate  the  two 
aniver8itie^i,  and  all  the  funds  and  property  of  each,  into  one  corporation,  under 
the  name  of  the  Kentucky  University  ;  and  it  appearing  that  said  curators  have 
a  cash  endowment  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  that  there  are  cash  funds  of  Transylvania 
University  to  be  united  with  them,  of  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars,  besides  the 
grounds,  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and  other  property  of  Tiansylvania  Uni- 
versity, of  the  value  and  cost  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and 
said  institution,  when  so  consolidated,  proposes  to  raise  an  additional  hundnd 
thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  farm  and  erect  all  the  necessary  buildings  aud 
improvements  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, and  connect  therewith  a  model  or  experimental  farm,  with  industrial  pui- 
suits,  to  enable  such  pupils  as  choose  to  do  so  to  sustain  themselves,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  while  acquiring  their  education  ;  and  further  propose,  that  the  Staie 
of  Kentucky  shall  establish  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky' 
as  one  of  the  colleges  of  Kentucky  University,  thus  consolidated,  and  endow 
the  same  with  the  income  of  the  fund  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  land 
scrip  granted  to  Kentucky  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  said  college ;  and  upon  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  establishing 
and  endowing  said  college,  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University  will  furnish,  in 
reasonable  time,  all  the  necessary  lands,  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  such 
college,  and  proceed  at  once  to  organize  said  college,  and  put  the  same  in  ope- 
ration in  accordance  with  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress,  and  subject  to  the 
▼isitorial  control  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  its  organization  and  general 
management,  and  with  the  sole  control,  by  the  State,  of  its  said  fund,  in  keep- 
ing the  principal  of  the  same  perpetually  secure.  Now,  therefore, 
Be  it  enacted^  ete,^ 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be,  and  is' hereby,  established,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  located  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Lexington,  which  shall  be  a  college  of  Kentucky  University. 

§  2.  That  the  leading  object  in  said  college  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  including 
military  tactics,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  chisses  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

§  8.  That  to  eflTect  the  said  leading  object  of  said  college,  there  shall  be  e?- 
tablished  therein  the  competent  number  of  professorships  for  teaching  the 
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Ah  Act  to  dtoobpoeati  thi  Tbubtiib  or  the  Mun^cmraiins  Agsicultural 

(}0LLBOK. 
(AppEOr«d  Apufl  M,  1868.; 

Skctiok  1.  Marshal  P.  WUder,  of  Dorchester ;  Charles  G.  Dayis,  of  Ply- 
moQth;  Nathan  Dorffee,  of  Fall  River;  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton;  Henry 
Colt,  of  Fittsfidd;  William  S.  Sonthworth,  of  Lowell;  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of 
Medfield ;  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadlej ;  Phinehas  Stedman,  of  Chicopee ; 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton;  Creorge  Marston,  of  Barnstable;  William  B. 
Washburn,  of  Greenfield ;  Henry  L.  Whiting,  of  Tisbory ;  John  B.  King  of 
Nantucliet,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  cor* 
porate,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
the  leading  object  of  which  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  sdentific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sereral  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life— to  be  located  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  they  and  their 
successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said  corporation,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that  name  forever.  And  for  the  orderly 
conducting  of  the  buriness  of  said  corporation  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power 
and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  elect  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  of  said  corpora- 
tion as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of  .their 
respective  offices ;  and  also  to  remove  any  trustee  from  the  same  corporation, 
when,  in  their  judgment,  he  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise, 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  tho 
same ;  and,  whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  board  of  trustees,  the  legis- 
lature shall  fill  the  same :  provided^  nevertheUUy  that  the  number  of  members 
shall  never  be  greater  than  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  president  of  the  faculty,  each  of  whom  shall  be,  ex  officio^ 
a  member  of  said  corporation. 

§2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  AiU  power  and  authority  to  detei^ 
mine  at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the  man- 
ner of  notifying  the  trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings ;  and  also,  from 
time  to  time,  to  elect  a  president  of  said  college,  and  such  professors,  tutors, 
instructors,  and  other  officers  of  said  college,  as  they  shall  judge  most  for  the 
interest  thereof,  and  to  determine  the  duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsibili- 
ties and  tenures  of  their  several  offices.  And  the  said  corporation  are  further 
em  powered,  to  purchase  or  erect,  and  keep  in  repair,  such  houses  and  other 
buildings  a«  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  said  college ;  and  also  to  make 
and  ordaio,  as  occasion  may  require,  reasonable  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not 
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the  provisions  of  thlff  act  into  effect,  according  to  their  true  olyect  and  spirit, 
and  in  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  board  of  yisitors,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  deprive,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  said  college  of  the  endowment  of 
the  income  of  the  fund  aforesaid.  The  visitors  shall  hold  their  offioe  for  two 
years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Vacancies  in  said  board  by 
death,  resignation,  or  expiration  of  term  of  office,  during  the  recess  of  the 
general  assembly,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  end  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding session. 

§  7.  That  so  soon  as  the  said  college  is  organixed  for  the  reception  and 
proper  ii^truction  of  pupils,  the  curators  shall  make  known  the  same  to  the 
governor  and  president  of  the  board  of  education ;  and,  thereupon,  each  repre- 
sentative district  of  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to  siud  college,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  one  properly  prepared  pupil  for  each  member  said  district  is 
entitled  to  elect  to  the  general  assembly ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  land  scri^ 
shall  be  sold  or  invested,  each  district  shall  be  entitled  to  send  three  such  pr<i« 
perly  prepared  pupils  to  said  college  for  each  member  the  district  is  authorized 
to  elect.  Said  pupils  shall  have  the  right  of  receiving,  free  of  charge  for  tuition^ 
the  benefit  of  any  instruction  given  in  any  of  the  colleges  or  classes  of  the  uni- 
versity, except  those  of  law  and  medicine.  The  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  the 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  said  districts. 

g  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  Transylvanbi 
University  and  Kentucky  University  shall  be  consolidated  into  one  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kentucky  University,  and  the  funds,  property,  etc.,  of 
Transylvania  University  shall  be  vested  in  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University, 
as  successors  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University  ;  nor  until  the  curators 
of  Kentucky  University  shall,  by  resolution,  assent  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  acce(.t  this  act  as  part  of  its  charter.  A  copy  of  said  resolution,  and 
of  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  and  the  curators  of  the 
Kentucky  University,  in  accepting  said  consolidation,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
governor ;  whereupon,  he  shall,  by  writing,  signed  by  him  and  under  the  seal 
of  the  State,  authorize  the  curators  of  the  Kentucky  University  to  organize  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

§  9.  The  general  assembly  reserves  the  right  to  modify  and  repeal,  at  plea- 
sure, so  much  of  this  act  as  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Collie. 


An  Act  in  juclation  to  thi  Aorioultubal  Collioi. 
( Approved  rebroaiy  10, 1866) 
Skction  1.  That  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  curators  of  the  Kentucky  University,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  aid  in  putting  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Kentucky  into  immediate  operation.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  fore- 
going sum,  the  State  shall  be  entitied  to  sesd  to  said  college,  free  of  chaige, 
three  pupils  for  each  representative  district:   Pr<mddd^  however^   the  State 
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retervet  the  rights  hereafter,  to  reimburse  itself  for  tbe  amount  herein  appro- 
priated out  of  tbe  interest  arising  from  tbe  sale  of  tbe  land  scrip  donated  by 
Congress:  And  provided  further,  the  money  herein  appropriated  shall  not  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  until  tbe  curators  of  Kentucky  University  shall  certify 
to  the  gOTemor  that  said  agricultural  college  is  ready  to  go  into  immediate 
operation,  in  accordance  with  the  proTisions  of  the  act  establishing  the  same. 

§  2.  Before  the  auditor  shaU  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer,  in  accor- 
dance with  this  act,  the  curators  of  said  university  shall  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  governor  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  their 
board,  showing  said  acceptance. 

§  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


lAIVE. 


Ah  Act  to  EBtABUSH  ths  State  CSolliob  of  AasicirLTumB  amd  mm 

Mbghasio  Absb. 

(Appn>v«d  retewiy  S,  1806.) 

SBcnoB  1.  Sftnrael  F.  Periej,  N.  T.  HiH,  Bradford  Cnmminga,  Tliomaa  S. 
Lang,  Dennis  Moore,  William  D.  Dana,  &  L.  Goodale,  Bobert  Martin,  Alfred  8. 
Perkins,  Joseph  Fkrwell,  Seward  Dill,  Joseph  IHy,  Ebeneaer  Knowlton,  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  Charles  A.  Ererett  and  William  West  Virgin,  are  h^eby  constituted 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  C<^ege 
of  Agricnlture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  haying  saooession  as  hereinafter  proTided, 
with  power  to  establish  and  mainUin,  subject  to  the  proTisions  and  limitations 
of  this  act,  SQch  a  college  as  is  anthortsed  and  proTided  for  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  July  2,  1862,  entiUed  *'  An  Act  donating  lands  to  the  sereral 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricnltmo 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  They  shall  be  entitied  to  receiye  from  the  Sute  the 
income  which  shall  aocnie  from  the  fonds  granted  to  the  State  by  the  aforesaid 
act,  and  shall  apply  the  same,  together  with  all  sach  income  as  tlwy  ahaii  recdve 
from  any  other  soorces,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college,  In  conformity  with 
the  act  of  Congress. 

§  2.  The  tmsiees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  president  of 
the  board.  They  shall  appoint  a  derk  and  treasurer,  both  of  whom  shall  be 
sworn,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  The  derk 
shall  record  all  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  copies  of  their  lecords,  certified 
by  him,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  originals  might  be  used. 
The  treasurer  shall  be  required  to  give  suitable  bond,  and  to  renew  the  same 
wheucTer  the  trustees  shall  require. 

§  S.  The  gOTemor  and  councQ  shall  at  all  times  haye  the  power,  by  them- 
selTCS,  or  such  committee  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
the  college  and  the  doings  of  the  trustees,  and  to  inspect  all  their  records  and 
accounts,  and  the  bufldings  and  premises  occupied  by  the  college.  Wheneyer 
the  gOTemor  and  council  shall  have  reason  to  belieTe  that  the  trustees  are  ex- 
ercising, or  attempting  to  exercise,  any  unlawful  powers,  or  unlawfully  omitting 
to  perform  any  l^al  duty,  they  may  direct  the  attorney  general  to  institute 
process  against  the  trustees  in  their  corporate  capadty,  In  the  nature  of  a  com- 
plaint in  equity,  before  the  supreme  Judicial  court,  in  the  county  in  which  the 
coOege  may  be  established,  and  the  court,  after  notice,  shall  hear  and  determine 
the  same,  by  suomiary  proceeding  in  term  time,  or  by  any  judge  in  vacation, 
and  may  make  suitable  decree,  restraining  the  trustees  from  performing  or  con- 
tinning  the  unlawfril  acts  complained  o^  for  requiring  them  to  perform  whatever 
is  unlawfully  omitted,  and  may  enforce  such  decrees.    In  like  manner,  a  com- 
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plaiut  may  be  instituted  against  any  individoal  trustee,  and  be  heard  in  the 
county  where  he  resides,  alleging  against  him  any  cause  deemed  by  the  gOTemor 
and  council  sufficient  to  disqualify  him  for  the  trust ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  such  allegation  shall  be  sustained,  a  decree  shall  be  made  removing 
such  trustee  from  office,  and  his  place  shall  be  thereby  vacated. 

« 

§  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  trustee  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  nor 
any  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  clerk  of  the  trustees 
shall  give  notice  of  all  vacancies  to  the  governor  and  council ;  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  any  of  the  foregoing  modes,  or  by  the  resignation  or  decease  of  any 
trustee,  shall  be  filled  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  vacancy  that  shall 
occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  legislature  at  the  next  session  thereafter,  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  branches ;  the  second  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  trustees 
at  their  next  meeting ;  and  all  succeeding  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  like  man- 
ner, alternately  by  tlie  legislature  and  the  trustees. 

§  5.  The  trustees,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  may  take  and  hold,  in  addi*, 
tion  to  the  income  which  they  shall  receive  through  the  State  from  the  endow-{ 
ment  made  by  Congress,  such  other  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be 
granted  or  devised  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  this  act.. 
But  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  benefactions  made  to  them  upon 
conditions  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  Ck>ngress  aforesaid,  or  for  purposes. 
diffeHnt  from  what  is  therein  prescribed. 

§  6.  The  governor  and  council  shall  take  measures,  as  soon  as  may  he  ad- 
vantageously done  after  passage  of  this  act,  to  sell  the  land  scrip  received  by 
this  State  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  invest  the  same  as  required  by  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act.  The  securities  shall  be  kept  by  the  State  treasurer, 
and  he  shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature  the  amount  and  oondition  of  the 
investments,  and  of  the  income  of  the  same.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  income  shall  accrue,  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their 
organization,  to  procure  a  tract' of  land  suitable  as  a  site  for  the  establishment 
of  the  college.  If  no  other  provision  shall  be  made  therefor,  there  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  for  this  purpose,  such  proportion  as  the 
governor  and  council  may  deem  suitable,  of  that  part  of  Uie  fund  which  is 
authorised  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms. 

§  8.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  such  directors,  professors,  lecturers  and 
teachers  in  the  college,  and  employ  such  other  persons  therein,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  means  at  their  command  may  permit  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objects  enumerated  and  described  in  the  fburtli  section  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
Every  officer  and  every  person  employed  shall  hold  his  office  or  employment 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  They  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  arrange  and 
make  known  the  several  courses  of  instruction  which  they  will  undertake  at  the 
outset  of  the  college,  and  shall  enlarge  and  improve  the  same  whenever  praetl- 
cable,  subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  Congress.  They  shall  also  estab- 
lish the  qualifications  for  admission,  and  modify  the  same  as  circumstances  may 
require.  But  no  student  shall  be  admitted  into  or  continued  in  the  college,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  employed  in  any  office  or  service,  who  Is  not  of  good  moral 
character  and  pure  life. 
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§  9.  In  addition  to  the  inst.uction  which  is  to  be  given  by  classes,  text- 
books, lectures  and  apparatus,  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  Mly  as  may  be, 
for  practical  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  scientific  principles  and  rules. 
They  shall  encourage,  and  for  due  proportions  of  time,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  with  reference  to  other  exercises,  require  all  the  students  to  en- 
gage in  actual  labor  upon  the  lands  and  in  the  workshops  with  which  the  college 
may  be  furnished,  and  shall  provide  suitable  oversight  and  direction  in  such 
labor,  so  that  they  may  become  habituated  to  skillful  and  productive  industry. 

§  10.  Military  tactics  shall  be  taught  during  some  suitable  part  of  each  year 
to  all  students ;  and  they  shall  be  required  to  ibrm  and  maintain  such  habits  of 
obedience  and  subordination  as  may  be  useful  to  them  if  called  into  military 
service.  The  a<yutant-general  shall  be  authorised  to  furnish  to  the  college  for 
military  drill,  suoh  arms  and  equipments,  not  needed  by  the  State  for  other  ser- 
vice, as  may  suflSce  for  the  number  of  students.  He  shall  aUo  furnish  to  the 
college  a  United  States  flag. 

§  11.  Sgch  other  studies  are  to  be  taught,  within  the  limitations  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  as  the  facilities  of  the  college  and  the  period  of  instruction  will 
permit. 

§  12.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  any  one  or  more  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  of  study,  may  receive  public  testimonials  thereof,  under  the 
dureclaon  of  the  trustees,  stating  their  proficiency. 

§  18.  No  charge  shall  be  made  for  tuition  to  any  student  who  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  State ;  and  the  trustees,  and  all  persons  employed  by  them,  shall 
constantly  endeavor,  by  the  adoption  of  Judicious  and  effective  arrangements  in 
all  the  labor  departments  of  the  college,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the 
students,  and  to  render  the  institution,  as  far  as  possible,  self-sustaining. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  directors  and  teachers  of  the  col- 
lege to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  students  th^  principles  of  morality  and 
justfce,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  to  their  country;  humanity  and 
universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society;  and  among  other  means  to  promote  these  ends,  and  to  secure  the 
best  personal  improvement  of  the  students,  the  trustees  shall  provide,  as  ftilly  ss 
may  be  practicable,  that  the  internal  organization  of  the  college  shall  be  on  the 
plan  of  one  or  more  well  regulated  households  and  families,  so  that  the  students 
may  be  brought  into  relations  of  domestic  indmacy  and  confidence  with  their 
teachers. 

§  15.  If  at  any  time  the  number  of  students  applying  for  admission  shall  be 
greater  than  the  means  of  the  trustees  will  enable  them  to  receive,  they  shall 
make  regulations  for  the  number  to  be  admitted,  having  reference  to  the  pro- 
portions of  population  ui  the  several  senatorial  districts  in  the  State,  and  equal- 
ize the  admissions  aoooriUng  to  such  proportions,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

§  16.  The  trustees  shall  hold  a  regular  session  at  the  coUege  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  and  may  provide  for  periodical  viaitations  by  committee.  No  trustee 
shall  receive  any  compensation,  except  actual  travelling  expenses,  to  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  college. 
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§  17.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  shall  make,  as  often  as  once  in  six  months, 
a  detiuled  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  trustees  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  Terified  by  full  inspection  and  settlement  of  all  his  accounts,  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  as  verified  by  them,  to  the  governor  and 
council.  The  trustees  shall  also  cause  to  be  made  annually  such  report  as  is 
required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  communicate  the  same 
as  therein  proyided. 

§  18.  The  legislature  shall  haTe  the  right  to  grant  any  farther  powers,  to 
alter,  limit  or  restndn  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  college 
established  by  this  act,  as  shall  be  Judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests thereof  And  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the 
governor. 


m 

i 


HARTLAKD. 


An  Act  appbopriatino  thx  intkbkst  to  bk  bxcxitxd  fboic  balb  op  Scbip 

DOMATBD  TO  StATB  OP  MaBTLANO. 
(Panedlbroh91,lS66. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland :  That  after 
the  comptroller  shall  hare  6old  the  said  scrip  and  invested  the  proceeds  thereof 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  at  January,  1864,  tbe 
annual  interest  or  income  of  said  inyestment  shall  be  regularly  paid  by  hiDi, 
without  diminution,  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  ;  and  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  said  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life ;  and  the  money  so  to  be  received  by  t^3  said  college  shall  be  applied 
to  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever ;  and  the  said  college  shall  in  all  respects  comply  with  the  several 
requirements  of  said  act,  as  to  making  and  recording  experiments,  and  report- 
ing the  same  as  therein  prescribed :  Providedy  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  or  preclude  the  general  assembly,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  from  making  any  other  disposition  of  said  funds,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  Congress  making  said  donation. 

§  2.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  thid  act,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  ex^fficio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  college. 


NOTX, 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  established  in  1857,  in  Prince  George's 
county,  (post  office,  Agrictdtural  College^)  by  subscriptions  of  citizens,  mostly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  has  received  liberal  aid  from  the  State, 
not  only  towards  its  annual  expense,  but  in  large  sums  to  relieve  it  from  debt. 
Its  past  history  and  future  prospecta  will  be  given  in  Fart  II 


SU 


lASSACHUSETTS. 


Ax  Act  to  xHOOUosm  thi  Tbustiis  of  thb  MiBakCHUSETTS  Aoucin.nrRAii 

GOLLBOK. 
(Approfed  Apsfl  S9|  1868*/ 

Sectiok  1.  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester ;  Charles  G.  Davis,  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  Nathan  Dnrffee,  of  Fall  lUver ;  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton ;  Henry 
Colt,  of  Fittsfield;  William  S.  Sonthworth,  of  Lowell;  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of 
Medfield ;  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadlej ;  Phinehas  Stedman,  of  Chicopee ; 
Allen  W-  Dodge,  of  Hamilton;  George  Marston,  of  Barnstable;  William  B. 
Washburn,  of  Greenfield ;  Henry  L.  Whiting,  of  Tisbnry ;  John  B.  King  of 
Nantucket,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  cor' 
porate,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
the  leading  object  of  which  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sereral  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life — ^to  be  located  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  they  and  their 
successors,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  elected  members  of  said  corporation,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  tliat  name  forever.  And  for  the  orderly 
conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power 
and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  elect  a  president, 
Tioe-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  of  said  corpora- 
tion as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  declare  the  duties  and  tenures  of  their 
respective  offices ;  and  also  to  remove  any  trustee  from  the  same  corporation, 
when,  in  their  judgment,  he  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  otherwise, 
of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the 
flame ;  and,  whenever  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  board  of  trustees,  the  legis- 
lature shall  fill  the  same :  frcvidedy  nevertluUuy  that  the  number  of  members 
shall  never  be  greater  than  fonrteen,  exclusive  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  agriculture,  and  the  president  of  the  faculty,  each  of  whom  shall  be,  ex  officio^ 
a  member  of  said  corporation. 

§2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  fViIl  power  and  authority  to  deter* 
mine  at  what  times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the  man- 
ner of  notifying  the  trustees  to  convene  at  such  meetings ;  and  also,  from 
time  to  time,  to  elect  a  president  of  said  college,  and  such  professors,  tutors, 
instructors,  and  other  officers  of  said  college,  as  they  shall  judge  most  for  the 
interest  thereof,  and  to  determine  the  duties,  salaries,  emoluments,  responsibili- 
ties and  tenures  of  their  several  offices.  And  the  said  corporation  are  further 
empowered .  to  purchase  or  erect,  and  keep  in  repair,  such  houses  and  other 
buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  said  college ;  and  also  to  make 
and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  reasonable  rules,  orders,  and  by-laws,  not 
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repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  reasonable 
penalties,  for  the  good  government  of  the  said  college,  and  for  the  reguUtion 
of  their  own  bodj,  and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction 
in  said  college,  and  to  confer  such  appropriate  degrees  as  they  may  determiDe 
and  prescribe  :  provided,  neverthelesBj  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  meeting  unless  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  trustees  are  present 

§  3.  The  said  corporation  may  hare  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter  or 
renew  at  their  pleasure,  and  all  deeds  sealed  with  the  seal  of  said  corporation, 
and  signed  by  their  order,  shall,  when  made  in  their  corporate  name,  be  consid- 
ered in  kw  as  the  deeds  of  said  corporation ;  and  said  corporation  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  all  actions,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  and  may  prosecute  the  same 
to  final  judgment  and  execution,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College ;  and  said  corporation  shall  he  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise,  or 
otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  estate,  real  or  personal :  provided, 
that  the  clear  annual  income  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

§  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which 
the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  he  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  the  ob- 
jects declared  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  recommended, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  said  corporation,  they  conforming  to  the  will  of  any 
donor  or  donors,  in  the  application  of  any  estate  which  laay  be  given,  devised 
or  bequeathed,  for  any  particular  object  connected  with  the  college. 

§  6.  The  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  may  grant  any  further  powers 
to,  or  alter,  limit,  annul  or  restrain,  any  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  the 
aaid  corporation,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  oi 
the  said  college ;  and  more  especially  may  appoint  and  establish  overseers  or 
visitors  of  the  said  college,  with  all  the  necessary  powers  for  the  better  aid, 
preservation  and  government  thereof.  The  said  corporation  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the  legislature,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  session. 

§  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  location  of  said  college,  in 
eome  suitable  place  within  the  limits  of  .this  Commonwealth,  and  shall  purchase, 
or  obtain,  by  giit,  grant,  or  otherwise,  in  connection  therewith,  a  tract  of  land 
containing  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm,  or 
otherwise,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution;  and  in  estab* 
lishing  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  said  college,  they  shall  make  such 
provision  for.  the  numual  labor  of  the  students  on  said  farm  as  they  may 
deem  just  and  reasonable.  The  location,  plan  of  organiaation,  government 
and  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  college,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  legislature. 

§  7.  One  tenth  part  of  all  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  by  the  state 
treasurer,  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  thirty-seventh  congress,  at  the 
second  section  thereof,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  paid  to  said  college,  and  appro- 
priated towards  the  purchase  of  said  site  or  farm :  provided,  nevertkeleee,  that 
the'said  college  shall  first  secure  by  valid  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  the  further 
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sum  of  seventy-fiye  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  build- 
ings thereon ;  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  proTiso  has  been  com- 
plied with,  the  govemor  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  warrants 
therefor. 

§  8.  When  the  said  college  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  located,  and 
established,  as  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  paid  to  its  treasurer  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor, 
two-thirds  of  the  annual  interest  or  Income,  which  may  be  received  from  the 
fund  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  congress  named  in  the  seventh 
section  of  this  act,  and  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  accepting  th'b  nrovisions 
thereof,  and  relating  to  the  same. 

§  9.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  said  corporation,  by  its  voluntary  act 
at  any  time,  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  corporation 
shall  revert  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  held  by  the  same  and  be 
disposed  of  as  it  may  see  fit,  in  the  advancement  of  education,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  legislature  shall  have  anthority  at  any  time  to 
withhold  the  portion  of  the  interest  or  income  from  said  fund  provided  in  said 
act,  whenever  the  corporation  shall  cease  or  fail  to  malntahi  a  college  within  the 
provisions  and  sfurit  of  this  act  and  the  before-mentioned  act  of  congress,  or 
for  any  cause  which  they  deem  sufficient. 


An  Act  concxbhiho  thk  Massachubitts  AoRiotaTinuL  Collect. 

(Approved  May  11,  1804.) 

Section  I.  The  corporate  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  shall  be,  77^  MaataehusetU  AgricuUwal  Colleae, 

g  2.  The  location,  plan  of  organization,  government  and  course  of  study, 
prescribed  for  said  college,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
council. 

§8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  authorized  by  section  three 
of  chapter  166,  of  acts  of  1868,  to  sell  from  time  to  time  the  land  scrip  which 
may  come  into  possession  of  the  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  said  act,  on  such 
terms  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine. 

§  4.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  councO,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  the  Mawachnaetts  Agricultural  College 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  amount  of  land  scrip  received  by  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  congress  of  July  2, 1862;  and  the 
pvoceeds  from  the  sale  of  sud  land  scrip  shall  be  expended  only  for  the  pur> 
chase  of  land  for  the  use  of  said  college.  If  any.  portion  of  said  proceeds  shall 
remain  unexpended  after  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  or  farm,  for  said  college, 
then  said  college  shall  pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  shall  invest  and  hold  the  same  as  a  part  of  the  fiind  for  the  promotion  of 
education  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  by  section  4,  chap.  166,  1868. 

§  5.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  there  may  be  advanced  from  the  treasury, 
to  be  refunded,  as  provided  in  section  sixth  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  there- 
for ;  provided^  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  college  in 
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quarterly  instolmeitts,  on  the  lEnt  days  of  June,  September,  December  and 
March  next. 

§  6.  AH  moneys  received  by  the  treaaorer  of  the  Commonwealth,  aa  the  an- 
nual intereet  or  income  of  the  fund  eetablished  [by  the  act  of  1868]  and  spt- 
dally  aet  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Mianachoaetta  Agricnltaral  College,  shall  firat 
be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  appropriation  made  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  the  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasnrer  of  the  college. 

§7.  So  much  of  section  S  and  section  6  of  chapter  166  of  act  of  1868,  in- 
eonsistent  l^rewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 


Am  Act  to  AUTHOua  thi  Towk  of  Amhsist  to  jlaom  $60,000  fok  ths 

ASUCULTURAL  COLLBOK. 

SicnoB  1.  The  town  of  Amherst  is  hereby  anthoriaed  to  raise  by  iasning  its 
bonds,  or  byloan  or  tax,  the  anm  of  $60,000,  to  be  appropriated  and  paid  to 
theVassachoaetts  Agrieoltoral  Coll^pe,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town,  and 
applied  in  the  erection  of  said  c<dlege  in  asid  town:  pnmiitd^  that  at  a  legal 
town  meeting,  called  for  that  purpose,  two4hirda  of  the  roters  present  and 
TOting  thereon,  shall  rote  to  raise  said  amount  for  asid  object. 

g  i.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passsge. 


Av  Act  ooxgbbvdig  thi  Masbjlcbusstts  Agucultvbal  Collbgi. 

(Appn>v«d  Much  16, 1886.) 
The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College,  to  aid  its  establishment. 


Aa  Act  ooacnanxe  thi  Boabp  or  Aoucuuiru  aid  thi  Siati  Aobicitltv- 

lAL  Cabihit  Ain  LlBIAnT. 

(Appn?iid  May  »,  1806) 

Sicnox  1.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  constitute  a  board  of  oveisects 
01'  the  Maasachnsetta  Agricnlhiral  College,  with  powers  and  duties  to  be  defined 
and  fixed  by  the  governor  andconneiL  But  aaid  board  of  orerseers  diall  have 
no  powers  granted  to  control  the  action  of  the  tmsteee  of  asid  college,  or  to 
negatiTe  their  powers  and  duties,  aa  defined  by  .chi^tter  820  of  Ikhe  act  of  1868. 

§  2.  fhe  Board  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorised  to  locate  the  Stale  Agri- 
coltarsl  Cabinet  and  Library,  and  to  hold  its  meetings  In  said  college. 

§  8.    The  president  of  the  Agricultural  College  Is  hereby  oonatitaled  a 
ber,  ex  tficw^  of  the  Board  of  Agricnltiire, 
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AN    ACT    TO  1H0OBF0BAR     TBI    MAflOACHUSnTB    iNStlTUTI    Or    TbCHNOLOGT, 

AMD  TO  Omun  AID  TO  SAID  Im0TITUTB,   &C, 

(Anoovvd  April  loy^  isql) 

SicnoH  1.  William  B.  Bogen,  JameA  M.  Beebe,  E.  S.  Tobej,  S.  H.  Gookin, 
S.  B.  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Boss,  J.  D.  PhQbrick,  F.  H.  Storer,  J.  D.  Buukle,  C.  H. 
Dalton,  J.  B.  Francis,  I.  0.  Hoadley,  M.  P.  WUder,  C.  L.  Flint,  Thomas  Bice. 
Jolin  Chase,  J.  P.  Bobinson,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Thomas  Asptnwall,  J.  A.  Da- 
pee,  E.  C.  Cabot,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  body  cor> 
porate  by  the  name  of  th^  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  institating  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a  rouseam  of  arts,  and  a 
school  of  industrial  science,  and  aiding  generally,  by  suitable  means,  the  ad* 
▼ancement,  development  and  practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with 
arts,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  with  all  the  powers  and  prlyi- 
leges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities,  set  fortii  in  tiie 
sixty-eighth  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes. 

§  2.  Said  corporation  for  the  said  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  haye  authority 
to  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000. 

§  8.  One  certain  square  of  state  land  on  the  Back  Bay,  namely,  the  second 
square  westwardly  from  the  public  garden,  between  Kewbury  and  Boylston 
Streets,  according  to  the  plan  reported  by  the  commissioners  on  the  Back  Bay, 
February  2l8t,  1857,  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  forever,  and  kept  as  an  open 
space,  or  for  the  use  of  such  educational  institutions  of  science  and  art  as  are 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

§  4.  If  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  said 
Institute  of  Technology  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  governor  and 
council  that  it  is  duly  organized  under  the  aforesaid  charter,  and  has  funds  sub- 
scribed, or  otherwise  guaranteed,  for  the  prosecution  of  its  objects,  to  an 
amount  at  least  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  shall  be  entitied  to  a  per- 
petual right  to  hold,  occupy  and  control,  for  the  purposes  herein  before  men* 
tioned,  the  westerly  portion  of  said  second  square,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
parte  thereof,  free  of  rent  or  charge  by  the  commonwealth,  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  following  stipulations,  namely :  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth shall  be  alike  eligible  as  members  of  said  institute,  or  as  pupils  for 
its  instruction ;  and  its  museum  or  conservatory  of  arts,  at  all  reasonable  times, 
and  under  reasonable  regulations,  shall  be  open  to  the  public ;  and  within  two 
years  from  the  time  when  said  land  is  placed  at  its  disposal  for  occupation,  filled 
and  graded,  shall  erect  and  complete  a  building  suitable  to  its  said  purposes, 
appropriately  inclose,  adorn  and  cultivate  the  open  ground  around  said  build- 
iLg,  and  shall  thereafter  keep  said  grounds  and  building  in  a  sightly  condition. 

§  5.  The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  shall  be  entitled  to  hold,  occupy 
and  control,  for  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  said  society  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  which  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  the 
easterly  portion  of  said  second  square,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  part  thereof : 
provtdedf  that  the  said  society  shall,  within  two  years  from  the  time  when  said 
portion  ot  land  is  placed  at  its  disposal  for  occupation,  filled  and  graded,  erect 
a  building  suitable  to  said  objects  and  purposes,  and  appropriately  inclose,  plant 
and  adorn  the  open  ground  around  said  building,  and  shall  thereafter  keep  said 
grounds  and  building  in  a  neat  and  ornamental  condition. 
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§  6.  The  rights  and  priyilegeB  given  in  the  last  two  sections,  are  granted 
subject  to  these  further  conditions  following,  namelj :  All  baildings  whatso- 
erer,  which  may  be  erected  by  either  of  the  herein  named  institutions  upon 
any  portion  of  said  second  square,  shall  bo  designed  and  completed,  the 
grounds  surrounding  said  buildings  enclosed,  laid  out  and  ornamented,  and  the 
said  buildings  and  grounds  kept  and  maintained  in  a  manner  satistactory  to  the 
governor  and  conncil;  and  in  casoi  either  of  the  said  institutions  shall,  after 
due  notice  given,  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or 
fail  to  use  its  portion  of  said  square,  or  at  any  time  appropriate  said  portion,  or 
any  part  thereof  to  any  purpose  or  use  foreign  to  itA  legitimate  objects,  then 
the  right  of  said  delinquent  institution  to  the  use,  oocupatiOQ  or  control 
of  its  portion  of  said  square  shall  cease,  and  die  commonwealth,  by  its  proper 
officers  and  agents,  shall  have  the  right  forthwith  to  enter  and  take  possession 
of  the  portion  of  land  so  forfeited. 

§  7.  The  above  named  societies  shall  not  oover  with  their  buildings  more 
than  one-third  of  the  area  granted  to  them  respectively. 

[Swtioni  8,  9  and  10  repealed.] 


Ah  Act  ix  abditioit  to  th«  Ac*  or  April  10,  1861. 

(Appiovvd  April  S7, 1868.) 

Skctiov  1 .  When  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall  have  been 
duly  organized,  located  and  established,  in  conformity  with  the  proviaons  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  there  shall  be 
appropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer,  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  gov- 
ernor, for  its  endowment,  support  and  maintenance,  one-third  part  of  the  an- 
nual interest  or  income  which  may  be  received  from  the  fund  created  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  congress,  at  the  second  session  thereof,  approved  July  second,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  ac* 
cepting  the  provisions  thereof  and  relating  to  the  same. 

§  2.  Sud  Institute  of  Technology,  in  addition  to  the  objects  set  forth  in  its 
acts  of  incorporation, — to  wit,  instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  for  industrial  science,  and  aiding  the  advance- 
ment, development  and  practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts, 
agriculture,  manufstctures  and  commerce, — shall  provide  for  instruction  in  mil- 
itary tactics  ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  grant,  the  governor,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
shall  be  each  a  member,  ex  cfieio^  of  the  government  of  the  Institute. 

g  8.  Should  the  said  corporation,  at  any  time,  cease  or  &i!  to  maintain  an 
Institute,  as  and  for  the  purposes  provided  in  its  act  of  incorporation,  and  in 
the  foregoing  section,  the  aid  granted  to  it  by  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall 
be  withheld,  and  not  paid  to  it  The  Institute  shall  furnish  to  the  governor  and 
council  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of  its  operations. 

g  4.  This  act  shall  be  void,  unless  the  said  Institute  of  Technology  shall  ac- 
cept the  same,  and  give  due  notice  thereof,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next 


HICIIGAlf. 


jbr  Act  to  pbotibi  tos  thi  sxLionoir,  cabs  ahd  Disposmoir  or  the  lauds 

DOKATBD  TO  THB  StATB  Off  MiCHIOAM  BT  AOT  OF  C0NOBB88,  AFPBOTBD  JCLT  2, 
1862,  TOB  THX  BNDOWMBNT  Off  COLLBOB8  FOB  THB  BBMBHT  OF  AOBICULTUBB 
AHD  THB  XSCHANIO  AbTS. 

(AppiOT«d  BCueh  18, 1868.) 

SscTiON  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact :  That  the  governor, 
auditor  general,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  state  treasurer,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  state  land  office,  shall  constitute  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the 
agricultural  land  grant  board,  and  said  board  shall  have  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  selection,  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  lands  granted  to  this 
State  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  providing  for  the  endowment 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Said  board 
shall  appoint  one  or  more  suitable  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
select  and  locate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  quantity  of  land  donated  to  this 
State  by  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  and  to  make  return  of  the  lands  so 
located  to  the  commissioners  of  the  State  land  office  of  Michigan,  properly  de- 
signated and  described,  and  to  notify  the  registers  of  the  United  States  district 
land  offices  for  the  districts  in  which  the  selection  and  location  is  made,  of  such 
selection,  as  &st  as  the  land  is  so  selected. 

§  2.  The  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  shall,  as  fast  as  such  selec- 
tions are  made  and  returned  to  him,  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States,  full  and  complete  descriptions  of  all  such  lands,  and  obtain 
tlie  necessary  title  to  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  same.  ^ 

§  8.  The  said  land  shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  one-fourth  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  balance  at  the 
oj)tion  of  the  purchaser,  said  balance  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
Cftnt.  per  annum,  payable  annually  into  the  State  treasury,  in  accordance  with 
a/id  subject  to  the  conditions  of  forfeiture,  as  provided  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  contracts  for  money  due  on  the  purchase  of  primary  school 
lands ;  and  the  sales  of  such  lands  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regidations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  said  land  grant  board. 

§  4.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  land  shall  be  applied  and  used  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the  same  to  the  State. 

§  5.  Whenever  said  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  have  been  selected, 
certified  to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office,  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket, and  so  marked  on  the  plats,  and  certified  by  the  register  of  any  United 
States  land  office  for  the  proper  district,  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office  of  the  United  States,  the  commissioner  of  the  State 
land  office  may,  by  direction  of  the  said  land  grant  board,  sell  said  lands  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  any  legal  subdivision,  according  to  the  original  sur- 
vey ;  and  on  such  sale  being  made,  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office 
shall  issue  his  certificate  of  sale  in  the  usual  form,  setting  forth  the  quantity  and 
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description  of  the  land  sold,  the  price  per  acre,  the  amount  paid  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  the  baUnce  due,  with  the  annual  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time  the 
mterest  is  payable,  as  is  required  by  law  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  primary  school  lands,  and  that  the  purchaser  will  be 
entitled  to  a  patent  from  this  State  on  payment  in  full  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest, together  with  all  taxes  assessed  on  such  lands. 

§  6.  Certificates  of  purchase  issued  pursuant  to  the  proTisions  of  law  shall 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  therein  described,  and  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  title  to  enable  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to 
maintain  actions  of  trespass  for  injuries  done  to  the  same,  or  ejectment,  or  any 
other  proper  action  or  proceeding  to  recover  possession  thereof,  unless  such 
certificate  shall  have  become  void  by  forfeiture ;  and  all  certificates  of  purchase 
in  force  may  be  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  deeds  of  conveyance  are 
authorized  to  be  recorded. 

§  7.  The  governor  of  this  State  shall  sign  an^  cause  to  be  issued,  patents 
for  said  lands,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  payment  is  made  in  foil  of  principal, 
interest,  and  all  the  taxes,  as  aforesaid. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  land  grant  board,  from  time  to  time,  as 
money  is  received  from  the  sales  of  said  lands,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  invested 
in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding 
not  less  than  five  per  cent,  annually  upon  the  par  value  of  such  stocks,  and  to 
keep  the  same  invested,  to  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  the  capital  of  which 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished  ;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly 
applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  to  the  endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life. 

§  9.  The  said  land  grant  board  shall,  on  finding  that  there  is  not  in  this 
State  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  Ttates,  subject  to  pri- 
vate entry,  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  the  land  granted  by  said  act  of  Con- 
gress, notify  the  conmiissioner  of  the  United  States  land  office  of  the  fact,  and 
obtain,  as  soon  as  practicabje,  from  the  proper  authority,  permission  to  select 
an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up  such  deficiency  from  United  States  land  in  other 
states  or  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  send  one  or  more  commis- 
sioners into  such  states  or  territories  to  select  the  same,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  said  board  may  prescribe. 

§  10.  The  agricultural  land  grant  board  jshall  certify,  from  time  to  time,  to 
^  the  auditor  general,  the  amount  required  to  pay  expenses  of  selecting  and 
locating,  and  making  returns  of  said  lands,  and  the  auditor  general  shall  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer  for  the  amounts  thus  certified,  and  the 
State  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same  out  of 'the  general  fund.  Said  land  grant 
board  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  selecting  and  locating  the  lands,  making  the  returns,  and  keeping  the  accounts 
of  expenses,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper.  All  contracts  and  certifi- 
cates of  said  board  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  the  agricultural  land  grant  board. 
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§  1 1.  In  the  sale  of  lands,  the  principal  valae  of  which  consists  in  the  timber, 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  shall  require  the  payment  of  the  entire 
amount  of  purchase  money  at  the  time  of  purchase,  or  such  portion  of  the  samc^ 
above  one-fourth,  as  he  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State. 


Kora. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  referred  te  In  the  abore  act  was  established 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  February  12,  1865,  by  authorising 
the  president  and  executire  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  select 
a  site  for  such  an  institution  within  ten  miles  of  Lansing.  The  site  selected 
embraced  676  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land.  Buildings'  were  erected  and  im. 
provements  made  at  an  expense  of  $100,000,  and  students  were  received  May 
18,  1857.  In  1860,  the  institution  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  State 
board  of  agriculture.  In  1868,  the  legislature  directed  that  military  tactics  and 
military  engineering  should  be  added  to  the  studies;  and  in  accepting  and  ap- 
propriating the  avails  of  the  United  States  land  grant  of  1862  to  this  college, 
necessarily  accepts  the  condition  of  the  grant,  by  including  the  mechanic  arts, 
<«  and  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  olsiMOfl  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  ]ife«'*y 


IIIVESOTA. 


AeucrLTCmAL  Gollbob. 


SicnoN  1.  There  shall  be  eflUbfished  an  Agricnhiiral  College  on  so  much 
of  section  sixteen^  in  tomuhip  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  range  twenty-eight,  as 
may  be  porchaaed  by  the  State,  and  on  aO  knds  adfacent,  that  hare  been  or 
may  be  donated,  not  leae  than  fonr  hundred  and  eighty  acrea,  nnder  the  name 
and  title  of  **  The  Agricnhnral  College  of  Minneeota.* 

§  2.  The  design  of  said  insdtntion  Is  to  allbrd  tiiorongfa  instmction  in  agrU 
cohnre  and  the  setences  connected  therewith,  and  for  that  purpose  the  institiK 
tion  shall  combine  phydcal  with  inteQectnal  education,  and  shall  be  a  high 
seminary  of  learning,  in  which  the  graduates  of  both  sexes  of  the  common 
schools  can  commence,  pnrsae  and  finish  a  coarse  of  study  terminating  in  thor- 
ough theoretic  and  practical  Instruction  In  tiioee  sciences  and  arts  which  bear 
^Brectly  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  industrial  pmsultfl. 

§  3.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the  Engfish  language  and  lit- 
erature, mathematics,  civil  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  Teg- 
etable  anatomy,  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  political, 
rural  and  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  phUoeophy,  history,  book- 
keeping, and  especially  the  a|^ilication  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  to 
practical  agriculture. 

§  4.  A  fun  course  of  study  shall  embrace  not  less  than  four  years.  The 
agricultural  college  board  may  institute  a  partial  course  for  students  who  do 
not  desire  to  receive  the  lull  course.  Tliey  may  also  adopt  such  courses  of 
lectures  as  they  deem  best. 

§  5.  The  board  shall  determine  the  time  of  commencing  and  the  length  of 
the  scholastic  term  or  terms  for  each  year,  and  the  number  of  hours,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  dafly,  and  which  may  be  different 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  that  shall  be  devoted  by  each  student  to  labor ; 
and  shall  make  such  rules  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tuition  as  they  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  until  appropriations  for  its  support 
are  sulBcient  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

§  6.  A  board  is  hereby  constituted  and  estabfished  which  shall  be  known  as 
**  The  Agricultural  CoDege  Board,"  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of 
State,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  shall  be  ex  oficio 
members  of  the  board;  and  four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  as 
follows :  one  member  of  said  board  to  be  elected  annually  for  the  term  of  four 
yearsL  Any  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and  a  majority  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each  mem- 
ber shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  the 
oath  required  by  law.  When  the  said  board  shall  decide  the  number  of  students 
that  may  be  accommodated^  and  receive  instmction  at  such  agricuhural  college, 
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8idd  students  shall  be  equally  apportioned  among  the  yarious  senatorial  dbtrtcts, 
and  the  senators  and  representatives  shall  recommend  such  young  men  as  they 
in  their  judgment  shall  deem  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in 
such  college. 

§  7.  The  Agricultural  College  Board  shall  have  the  government,  care  and 
management  of  the  farm  and  college,  and  direct  the  disposition  and  use  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  and  donated  to  the  college,  or  to  which  the  college  may 
at  any  time  be  entitled. 

§  8.  Said  board  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  holding  their  meetings,  and 
adopt  rules  for  their  own  government  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  They  shall  choose  from  their  own  number  a  president  and  a 
treasurer.  They  shall  choose  a  secretary,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board  as  they  shall  determine.  Said  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  two 
years  from  the  last  Wednesday  of  February,  and  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 

§  9.  Said  board  shall  erect,  provide  and  keep  suitable  and  proper  buildings, 
and  establish  and  maintain  schools  therein,  improve  and  Aimish  the  farm,  and 
adopt  and  execute  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  nece  ssary  to  secure  the 
successful  operation  of  the  college,  and  promote  its  designed  objects :  provided^ 
that  they  incur  no  expenses  or  debts  beyond  the  moneys  that  may  be  appropri* 
ated  or  donated  and  within  their  immediate  control  for  suob  purposes. 

§  10.  The  secretary  shall  record  all  proceedings  of  the  board  and  of  the 
faculty ;  and  all  regulations  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  college.  He 
shall  keep  a  careful  account  with  each  field,  in  connection  with  a  plan  of  the 
farming  lands  in  which  shall  be  shown  the  manner  and  cost  of  preparing  ground, 
the  kind  of  crops,  time  of  planting  or  sowing,  oondition,  time  and  manner  of 
harvesting,  the  labor  devoted  to  each  process  and  its  cost,  with  cost  of  prepar- 
ing and  maturing  crops  for  market,  price  for  irtiidi  It  is  sold,  and  sueh  other 
matters  as  the  agricultural  college  board  shall  reqwre  of  him.  The  record 
shall,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  the 
State,  and  the  secretary  shall  report  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  December  of  each  year,  which  report  shall  embraoe  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  the  fS&culty,  and  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  college  and 
fiurm. 

§  1 1.  Said  board  shall  choose  a  president  of  the  college,  and  such  profes* 
Bors,  teachers,  superintendents  and  employees  as  the  necessities  of  the  institu- 
tion demand,  who  shall  be  paid  such  compensation  as  the  board  determine,  and 
whose  duty  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

§  12.    The  president,  professors  and  superintendents,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  Ck)llege  Board,  shall  constitute  the  faculty.    The  faculty  shall, 
have  the  special  charge  of  the  college  and  farm,  and  shall,  with  the  consent  of 
the  board,  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  government, 
and  discipline  of  the  same,  regulating  the  routine  of  study,  labor,  meals,  duties 
and  exercises  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  morals,  health  and  decorum. 

§  13.  All  the  swamp  lands  in  HcLeod  county,  donated  to  the  agricultural 
college  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  twelve,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  inviolably  set  apart  and  donated  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  agricultural  college  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 

§  14.    Whenever  the  governor  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  College  Board,  deem  the  sale  of  a  part  or  all  of  said  swamp  lands 
necessary,  he  shall  order  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  office  to  sell  the 
same,  who  shall,  thereupon,  proceed  to  have  the  same  appraised  and  sold,  in 
the  same  manner  as  school  lands  are  i;iow  appraised  and  sold,  except  that  such 
lauds  may  be  sold  at  or  above  any  appraised  value,  not  less  than  two  and  one 
half  dollars  per  acre ;  and  all  money  arising  from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited- 
in  the  office  of  the  State  treasurer,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Board,  and  be  drawn  and  expended  in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct : 
providedj  that  none  of  said  moneys  shall  be  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  erection  of  agricultural  college  buildings  upon  the  farm  herein  referred 
to,  or  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  or  the  endowment  of  the  professorships  of 
the  college.  And  until  said  lands  are  sold  they  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Agricultural  College  Board,  and  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  college, 
or  may  be  rented,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
college. 

§  15.  The  interest  of  all  the  moneys  and  proceeds  arising  from,  the  sales  of 
all  the  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  act  of  congress,  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  '*  An  act  donating  public  lands 
to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,**  shall  bb  applied  and  appropriated  annu- 
ally to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  agricultural  college  of  Minnesou, 
and  the  same  shall  be  drawn'  from  the  State  treasury  upon  the  order  of  the' 
president  of  the  agricultural  board,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
board. 

§  16.  When  the  necessary  buOdings  have  been  erected  and  the  college  pro- 
vided, the  governor  shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and 
Bee  that  the  title  to  the  lands  donated  by  congress  to  the  State,  herein  referred 
to,  shall  be  perfected  in  the  State. 


ITEW  liKFSHIBE 


Ah  Act  to  IscoRPOKAn  thx  New  HAMFRHiaa  Colliob  or  Aqucultusi  asd 

TBI  MkCHAMIC  A&T8. 
(Aipiovid  J«]7  7,1806.) 

Section  1.  A  college  u  hereby  established,  incorporated,  and  made  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampehire  College  of  Agricul* 
tore  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  Bcientifio  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning. as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  con* 
formity  to  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  Act  donating  land  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  proyide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrieulture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  by  that  name  sue  and  be 
sued,  prosecute  and  defend  to  final  judgment  and  execution,  and  shall  be  vested 
with  ail  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities,  incident 
to  corporations  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  2.  The  general  government  of  this  college  shall  be  vested  in  nine  trustees, 
five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed,  one  from  each  councillor  district,  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  four  of  the  trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College ;  and  be  so  classified  and  commissioned  that^tbe  offices  of 
Hiree  trustees  shall  become  vacant  annually. 

§  S.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  ftill  and  fair 
record  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  give  beads  for  the  fiiitb- 
fvl  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  such  sum  as  the  trustees  may  require,  and  may 
receive  such  compeusation  for  his  services  as  they  may  deem  reasonable.  They 
shall  appoint  a  faculty  of  instruction,  prescribe  their  duties,  and  invest  them 
irxh  such  powers  for  the  immediate  government  and  management  of  the  institu- 
tion as  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  its  best  Interests. 

(  4.  No  trustee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services,  but  expenses 
/tAsonably  incurred  shall  be  paid  by  the  college. 

§  6.  The  trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  finan- 
cial condition,  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  college,  recording  any  ex- 
periments made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  including  state,  industrial  and 
economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be 
transmitted  by  mail,  free,  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  also  one  copy  to 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

§  6.  The  trustees  are  authorised  and  empowered  to  locate  and  establish  the 
college  incorporated  by  this  act  at  Hanover,  in  this  State,  in  connection  with 
Dartmouth  College,  and  with  that  corporation  to  make  all  necessary  contracts  in 
reUtion  to  the  terms  of  connection  therewith,  subject  to  be  terminated  upon 
notice  of  one  year,  given  at  any  time  after  fourteen  years,  and  to  its  fVimishing 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  the  firee  use  of  an  experimental 
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turn,  of  an  requitite  bnQdingi,  libormtories,  appwatns  uid  mnfleams  of  said 
Dmrtmonth  College,  and  for  sopplying  such  inatracdon,  in  addition  to  that  fiuv 
Dished  by  its  profesBon  and  teachers,  as  the  best  interests  of  its  students  may 
require ;  and,  also,  as  to  any  legacy  said  Dartmouth  College  may  receiye  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  David  CnlTvr.  The  said  trustees  an  also  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish,  so  &r  as  may  be  practicable,  free  tintion  to  indigent  stu- 
dents of  the  coDege,  and  to  make  proTision  for  the  delivery  of  free  lectores  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  upon  svbjeds  pertainiBg  to  agricnhoro  and  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

^7.  An  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  had  scrip  issued  to  the  State  of 
New  Haaqisfain  by  the  United  States,  hi  parsaanoe  of  the  act  of  Congicss  here- 
inbefore mentjoned,  shall  be  invested  in  registend  bonds  of  the  State  of  Kew 
Hampshire  or  of  the  United  States,  which  ahaU  be  delivered  to  the  BiMla  trea- 
surer, who  shaU  have  custody  of  the  sane,  and  pay  over  the  income  thereof;  ts 
it  may  aocrue  to  the  treasurer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 


§  8.  Hjs  exedlency  the  goveinor  may  oaU  tha  irst  meetfaig  of  the  trustees^ 
by  seadrng  to  each  a  written  or  printed  notice  of  te  time  aad  piaee  of  hoMiag 
the  aat^  Ian  days  beibio  the  day  of  maatiig , 


IE¥  JEBSET. 


Ax  Act  APfROPEiATDro  BCfttp  ro&  tbx  PtTBLio  Lands  g&amtid  to  thi  Statx  or 
New  jKBStT  BT  TBI  Act  or  GoNOUxsSy  ArpBOYKo  July  2, 1862. 

(Approved  April  4, 1B64.) 

Wherkas,  The  goreruor  of  thia  State  has  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  scrip  for  public  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  an  act 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  S,  18d2|  and  holds  the  same, 
subject  to  such  disposition  as  may  be  made  by  the  legislature — therefore : 

Sectiox  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  tmd  General  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey :  That  the  governor  of  this  State,  the  attoney  general,  the  secre* 
tary  of  state,  the  comptroller,  in  case  such  office  be  oveated,  and  the  treasurev 
of  the  State,  and  their  successors  in  office  for  the  tone  being,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  appointed  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  such  scrip^  and,  as  agents 
of  the  State,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  such  time  or  times,  and  in  suoh 
mode  as  may  appear  to  be  most  advantageous  and  safe;  and  in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  this  State,  to  convey  and  transfer  the  same  to  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  thereof  and  to  invest  the  avails  thereof  in  the  manner  specially  pro* 
vided  by  said  act  of  Congress, 

§  2.  Said  commissioners  shall,  semi-annually,  pay  over  the  interest  of  the 
fund  which  may  result  from  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip  to  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
ger's  College,  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  special  purposes,  and  upon  the  special  con* 
ditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

§  3.  Said  trustees  shall  devote  said  interest  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance,  in  that  department  of  Rutger*s  College  known  as  Rutger's  Scienti* 
fio  School,  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  (mcluding  the  courses  of  instructioil 
already  established  by  said  trustees,)  shall  carry  out  the  intent  of  said  act  of 
Congress  in  the  manner  specially  prescribed  by  the  fourth  aeetioo  of  said  act 

§  4.  Said  trustees  shall  furnish  gratuitous  edaealion  in  said  courses  of  k^ 
Btruction  to  pupils  of  said  school  hi  soeb  manner  as  the  logislatwe  shall  pre- 
scribe ;  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  so  received  gratuitously  into  said  school 
shall  be  in  each  year  such  a  number  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  said  interest  for  the  same  year,  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said 
school,  if  they  were  required  to  pay  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  other 
pupils  of  said  school  for  the  same  year;  said  pupils  so  nominated  and  received 
shaU  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the 
same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  discipline  which  shaU  apply  to 
aU  other  pupils  of  said  school,  with  the  single  excepUon  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  anythmg  for  their  uistruction. 

§  5.  Siud  trustees  shall  annuaDy  make  and  distribute  the  reports  required 
by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  fifth  of  said  act  of  Congress. 

§  6.  No  portion  of  the  said  interest  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  trustees  until 
they  shall  contract  with  this  State,  in  such  form  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
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i^proTe,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  daties  and  obligmtioDfl  imposed  opon  them 
by  this  act;  providedf  that  the  aaid  board  of  tnisteea  ahall,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  obligate  themaelTes  to  erect  additional  and  adequate  boQdings  a^eoon 
as  the  same  may  become  necesBafy,  withoat  charge  to  or  upon  this  State,  and 
in  like  manner,  to  fnmish  and  provide  a  soitable  tract  of  land  conyeniently 
located,  for  an  experimental  farm. 

§  7.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gOTemor,  with  the  adrice  and  coosent 
of  the  senate,  a  board  of  Tisiton,  consisting  of  ten  persons,  two  from  each  con- 
gressional  district  in  this  State,  who  shall  hold  their  office  respectiTely  for  five 
years,  and  who  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  so  ^>pointed  that  the  term  of  office 
of  two  of  the  said  board  of  viators  shall  ex|Mre  each  year ;  and  the  goyemor 
shall,  in  like  manner,  appoint  two  annually  thereafter,  and  shall  have  power  to 
fin  all  yacancies  in  the  board ;  bat  the  person  so  appcnnted  to  fill  soch  vacancy 
shall  only  serve  mider  sodi  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
and  until  an  appointment  shall  have  been  made  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  die  senate,  and  the  penon  so  appointed  shall  h<^d  such 
office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  person  whoee  place  he  is  to  supply ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  virit  tiie  said  school  at  least 
twice  'in  each  year,  and  to  make  report  thereon  to  the  legislatare  during  tiie 
second  week  of  tiie  annual  searion.  \ 

§  8.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  posseas  general  powers  of  superviaon  and 
control,  and  shall  report  to  the  legislatare  as  to  tiiem  may  seem  proper. 

%  9.  The  said  board  of  trastees  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  annually  in  each 
county  of  this  State,  one  or  more  pubUc  lectures  upon  the  sobjeet  of  agriculture, 
free  of  charge. 

§  10.  The  students  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shall  be  adnutted 
into  said  college  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  the  number  of  students  that  a  county  shall  at 
any  one  time  be  entitled  to  have  in  said  college  shall  be  e<|ual  to  the  number  of 
representatives  in'the  legislatare  to  which  sud  county  is  entitled,  or  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  same. 

§  11.  The  legislatare  shaD  have  power,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  deenned  necessary  and  proper  to  enforce  the  due  executioo  of 
this  act,  and  of  the  before-mentiooed  act  of  OongreflB. 

§12.    This  act  Shan  takacfcetimmedlatdy. 


KEW  YOBE. 


Ah  Act  to  igTABLiSB  Goricili.  Ukitibsitt,  ahi>  to  ▲ppropriati  to  it  THX  IX- 

OOMI  or  TBI  8A.LI  OP  PmBLIO  LAUDS  OKAMTU)  TO  THIS   StATI   BT  AcT    OP    GOH- 

OR188,  JULT  2,  1862. 

(PuMd  April  27, 1866.) 

Skotion  1.  Ezra  Cornell,  William  Kelly,  Horace  Greeley,  Josiah  B.  Wil- 
liams, William  Andnis,  John  McGraw,  George  W.  Schuyler,  Hiram  Sibley,  J. 
Meredith  Reed,  John  M.  Parker,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  associated 
with  them  for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to 
be  known  as  the  Cornell  Uniyersity,  which  university  shall  be  located  in  the 
town  of  Ithaca,  in  the  county  of  Tompkins,  in  this  State.  The  corporation 
hereby  created  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  of  its  creation  as  declared  in  this  act,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions,  and  may  exercise  the 
powers  enumerated  and  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
title  one,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Kew  York. 

4  2.  The  first  board  of  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  together  with  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  librarian  of  the 
Cornell  Library,  and  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendant  of  Ezra  Cornell,  who 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  There  shall  be  seventeen  trustees,  exclu- 
sive of  the  ex-officio  trustees ;  and,  to  make  up  the  said  number  of  seventeen, 
the  ten  persons  who  are  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  the  said  ex- 
officio  trustees,  or  a  quorum  of  all  of  them,  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act,  elect  seven  other  persons  to  act  with  themselves  as.  members 
of  said  board  of  trustees.  But  at  no  time  shall  a  minority  of  the  board  be  of 
any  one  religious  sect,  or  of  no  religious  sect 

§  8.  The  farm  and  grounds  to  be  occupied  by  said  corporation,  whereupon 
its  buildings  shall  be  erected,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  trustees 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  provide  for,  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  acres. 

\  4.  The  leading  objects  of  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
including  military  tactics,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  But 
such  other  branches  of  science  and  knowledge  may  be  embraced  in  the  plan  of 
instruction  and  investigation  pertuning  to  the  university,  as  the  trustees  may 
deem  useful  and  proper.  And  persons  of  every  religious  denomination  shall  bo 
equally  eligible  to  all  offices  and  appointments. 

^  5.  The  corporation  hereby  created  may  hold  real  and  personal  property  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate. 
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4  6.  The  incone,  reTenne  and  aTsOs  whieh  dudl  be  icceiTed  from  the 
Tcstment  of  the  proeeeds  of  the  sate  of  the  fauMk^  or  of  the  scrip  therefor,  or  of 
anj  part  thervoC  grmnted  to  this  State  by  the  act  of  CoogreoB  entitled  **  An  Aei 
dooatiDg  pnbiie  knds  to  the  seTeral  states  and.  territories  vUdi  naj  proride 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricnltnre  and  the  lechanie  arts,^  approted  ^nlj 
feeond,  eighteen  hondred  and  sixtj-tvo,  are  herebj  appropriated  to,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  shall  be  reoehred,  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  its  nse  and  behoof  in  the  mode,  and  for 
the  pnipoees  in  said  aol  of  Congreas  defined ;  provided,  hovever,  that  no  pari 
of  soch  payment  shall  be  made  nnless  the  said  trastee»  ffhall  prove  to  the  sstia- 
lactkm  of  the  comptroller,  within  six  months  aficr  the  paasige  of  this  act,  that 
the  said  corporation  poaseases  a  fond  of  fixe  bandied  thoosand  doQais  at  least, 
giren  by  Ezra  Cornell  of  Ithaca  aforesaid,  which  litt-namri  fond  shall  be  given 
absolutely,  and  without  any  limitation,  restriction  or  condition  whatsoeTer,  save 
soch  as  is  in  accordance  witb  the  prorisions  of  this  act,  nor  shall  the  same  be 
in  any  manner  repaid  or  retained  to  the  said  Corndl,  his  lepresentatiTes  or  as- 
signs, except  as  in  this  act  prorided ;  and  any  Tote  or  resolution,  or  act  or 
proceeding  to  retom  or  repay  the  same,  except  as  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
shall  be  roid ;  and  provided  farther,  that  no  soch  payment  shall  be  made  onless 
within  six  months  from  the  pasesge  of  this  act,  said  Eira  Cornell  of  Ithaca  shall 
pay  orer  to  the  trastees  of  Genesee  CoDege,  located  at  Lima  in  this  Sute,  the 
Sam  of  twenty-fire  thoosand  doDan,  for  the  porpoae  of  establishing  in  said 
Genesee  CoDege  a  profeasonhip  of  agricohoral  cheaustzy ;  provided  further, 
that  the  trastees  of  the  People^s  College,  at  Harana,  may,  in  place  of  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  oonditions  of  this  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of 
the  laws  of  dghteen  handled  and  sixty-tliree,,in  the  details  thereof,  within 
three  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  depomt  soch  a  sum  of  money  as,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  already  expended  by  them  upon  or  for  the  purposes  'if 
thor  corporation,  sbaQ,  in  the  opinion  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New 
ToriE,  be  BulBcient  to  enable  the  said  trustees  fuQy  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eightc-en  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three.  Soch  deposit,  if  made,  shall  be  made  in  such  place,  and 
on  soch  terms,  as  diall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  regents  of  the  university. 
And  the  said  deposit  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  removed,  or  in  any  way  affected 
or  impaired,  except  to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  regents,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  People*s  College,  or  upon  the  trustees  thereof  relinquish- 
ing any  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  But  nothing  contained  in  this  pro- 
vision shall  release  the  said  trustees  of  the  People*s  College  from  the  conditions 
and  obligations  imposed  or  contained  in  section  three  of  said  act.  They  shall, 
on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  making  and  continuing  such  deposit  as  afore- 
said, within  the  said  three  mcmths,  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  regents, 
thai  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  said  section  three,  and  that 
the  college  grounds,  farm,  work-shops,  fixtures,  machinery,  apparatus  and 
library  occupied  or  owned  by  them  *mre  not  encumbered,  aliened,  or  otherwise 
^sposed  of.  And  nothing  contained  in  this  j>rovision  shall  release  the  said 
trastees  of  the  People's  College  from  a  full  and  perfect  performance  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  said  act^  chapter  five  hondred  and  eleven  of  the  laws 
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of  eighteen  hundred  and  suty-three,  in  all  its  details,  and  within  the  time  therein 
limited  therefor.  Nor  shall  the  tmsteee  of  the  said  People^s  College  receive 
from  the  comptroller  any  portion  of  the  income  and  ayails  of  the  said  lands  until 
they  haTe  complied  iHth  and  performed  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  said 
aet,  chapter  five  hundred  and  elcTen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
thiee,  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  regents ;  nor  shall  they  receive  any  portion  of 
the  said  avails  and  income  or  revenue  unless  they  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  this  act,  by  making  and  continuing  the  said  deposit.  If  the  said  trustees  of 
the  People's  College  shall  not,  within  the  term  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  chapter 
five  hundred  and  eleven,  have  complied  therewith  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
regents,  or  if  within  the  said  term  of  three  months  they  shall  not  have  made  the 
said  deposit,  in  accordance  with  and  upon  the  terms  fixed  by  this  act,  then  the 
avails,  income  and  revenue  which  shall  be  received  from  the  investments  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  said  lands,  or  of  the  scrip  therefor,  shall  be  disposed 
of  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  sectioui 
and  not  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  said  trustees  of  the  People's  College 
shall,  within  the  time  provided  for  in  the  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  as  herein  provided,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  regents,  comply  with  the  conditions  and  obligations 
thereof  and  hereof,  so  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits thereof  and  hereof,  then  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
given  by  Eira  Cornell,  shall,  in  his  option,  or  that  of  his  personal  representa- 
tives or  assigns,  revert  to  him  or  them.  Moreover,  the  trustees  of  the  People's 
(X>llege  may,  at  any  time,  upon  written  notice  to  the  said  regents,  withdraw  and 
remove  the  aforesaid  deposit ;  but  such  notice  and  withdrawal,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  be  deemed  a  relinquishment  and  forfeiture  by  them,  of  the  benefit  to  them 
of  the  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of  the  benefit  of  this  act ;  and, 
thereupon,  upon  the  performance  of  the  said  Ezra  Cornell,  or  of  his  heirs,  and 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  of  the  conditions  and  obligations  of  this  act, 
the  said  income,  avails  and  revenue  shall  be  disposed  of  to  the  said  Cornell 
Univerflity,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

§  7.  The  trustees  of  said  university,  If  they  shall  become  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act,  shall  make  provisions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regents,  in 
respect  to  buildings,  fixtures,  and  arrangements  generally,  within  two  years 
from  the  passage  thereof,  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress. 
They  shall  also  make  all  reports,  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid.  The  said  university  shall  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New  Tork. 

§  8.  From  and  alter  the  time  the  said  corporation  shall  have  become  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  aforesaid,  the  said  university  grounds,  farm,  work- 
shops, fixtures,  machinery,  apparatus,  cabinets  and  library,  shall  not  be  encum- 
bered, aliened,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  said  trustees,  or  by  any  other 
person,  except  on  terms  such  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
have  approved,  and  any  act  of  the  said  trustees,  or  that  of  any  other  person, 
which  shall  have  that  effect,  shall  be  void. 

§  9.  The  several  departments  of  study  In  the  said  university  shall  be  open  to 
applicants  for  admission  thereto  at  the  lowest  rates  of  expense  consistent  with 
Its  welfare  and  efficiency,  and  without  distinction  as  to  rank,  class,  previous  oc- 
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cupatioa  or  locality..  But  with  a  Tiew  to  equalize  its  advantages  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  the  institutioa  shall  aunuallj  receive  students,  one  from  each  assem- 
bly district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  give 
them  instruction  in  any  department  of  said  institution,  free  of  any  tuition  fee 
or  of  any  incidental  charges  to  be  paid  to  said  university,  unless  such  incidental 
charges  uhall  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  damages  heedlessly  or  pur- 
posely done  by  the  students  to  the  property  of  said  university.  The  said  free 
instruction  shall  moreover  be  accorded  to  said  students  in  consideration  of  their 
superior  ability,  and  as  a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  academies  and 
public  schools  of  this  State.  Said  students  shall  be  selected  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and,  until  otherwise  ordered,  as  follows :  The 
school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  each  county,  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  each  city,  or  those  performing  the  duties  of  such  a  board,  shall  select 
annually  the  best  scholar  from  each  academy  and  each  public  school  of  the  a* 
respective  counties  or  cities  as  candidates  for  the  university  scholarship.  The 
candidates  thus  selected  in  each  county  or  city  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  plaice 
in  the  year  as  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  shall  appoint,  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  board  consisting  of  the  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of 
the  county,  or  by  the  said  board  of  education  of  the  cities,  with  such  other 
persons  as  the  supervisors  shall  appoint,  who  shall  examine  said  candidates  azid 
determine  which  of  them  are  the  best  scholars ;  and  the  board  of  supervisors 
shall  then  select  therefrom,  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  assembly  district  in 
said  county  or  city,  and  furnish  the  candidates  thus  selected  with  a  certificate 
of  such  selection,  which  certificate  shall  entitle  said  student  to  admission  to  said 
university,  subject  to  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  faculty  of  said  uni- 
versity. In  making  these  selections,  preference  shall  be  given  (when  other 
qualifications  are  equal)  to  the  sons  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  military  or 
naval,  service  of  the  United  States ;  consideration  shall  be  had  also  of  the  phy- 
sical ability  of  the  candidate.  Whenever  any  student  selected  as  above 
described  shall  have  been  from  any  cause  removed  from  the  university  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  selected,  then  one  of  the  competi- 
tors to  his  place  in  the  university,  from  his  district,  may  be  elected  to  succeed 
him  therein,  as  the  school  commissioner  or  commissioners  of  the  county  of  his 
residence,  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  his  residence,  may  direct. 

§  10.  All  payments  made  under  this  act  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State 
shall  be  made  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  out  of  the 
special  fund  on  deposit  with  the  treasurer  arising  from  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
come and  revenue  and  avails  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act. 

§  11.  Chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  income  and  revenue  which 
may  be  received  from  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  *  An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,*  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  passed  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,*'  shall  be  read  and  construed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and 
whenever  the  provisions  of  said  act,  chapter  five  hundred  and  eleven  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  the  other  provisions  of  this  act 
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shall  conflict,  the  provisioDS  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  the  law,  and  shall 
prevail. 

g  12.    The  legislature  may,  at  any  time,  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 

g  18.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


An  Act  to  authokizi  and  faoiutati  thn  xablt  dupobztiov  bt  thx  Comf* 

TROLLKK  or  THl  LAMM  0&  LAND  SCRIP  DONATKD  TO  THIS  StaTI   BT  THB  UnITBD 

States. 

(PuMd  April  10, 18e6.) 

Section  1.  The  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he 
will  sell  and  dispose  of  any  or  of  all  the  lands  or  land  scrip  donated  to  this  State 
by  the  United  States  of  America  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  entitled  '*  An  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  Such  price  shall  not  be  less  than  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cents  per  acre  for  said  lands.  He  may  contract  for  the  sale 
thereof,  and  sell  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University.  If  the  said 
trustees  shall  not  agree  with  said  comptroller  for  the  purchase  thereof,  then  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  office  may  receive  from  any  person  or  persons  an  ap- 
plication for  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  at  the  price  so 
fixed  by  «ud  comptroller,  and  may,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  said  person  or 
persons  will  fully  carry  out  and  perform  the  agreement  hereinafter  mentioned, 
sell  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  said  person  or  persons.  But  said 
trustees  or  said  person  or  persons  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  an  agreement 
and  give  security  for  the  performance  thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  effect  that  the  whole  net  avails  and  profits  from  the  sale  of  scrip, 
or  the  location  and  use  by  said  trustees,  person  or  persons,  of  the  said  lands  or 
of  the  lands  located  under  said  scrip,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  such  net  avails 
or  profits  are  received,  be  paid  over  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  sach  insti- 
tution or  institutions  as  have  been  or  shall  be  created  by  the  act,  chapter  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
hereinbefore  mentioned.  And  the  said  trustees,  person  or  persons,  to  whom 
the  said  lands  or  land  scrip  shall  be  sold,  shall  report  to  the  comptroller 
annually,  under  such  oath  and  in  such  form  as  the  comptroller  shall  direct, 
the  amount  of  land  or  land  scrip  sold,  the  prices  at  which  the  same  have  been 
sold,  and  the  amount  of  money  received  therefor,  and  the  amount  of  expenses 
incurred  ia  the  location  and  sale  thereof. 

g  2.  The  comptroller  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  see  fit,  to 
make  such  examination  into  the  action  and  doings  of  bis  vendees  of  said  lands 
or  scrip  therewith,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  to  ascertain  and  determine  what 
are  the  net  avails  of  the  said  lands  or  scrip  from  the  sale  or  from  the  location 
and  use  thereof  by  his  said  vendees. 


OHIO. 


US  ACT  TO  FmoTiDi  m  thb  balm  of  laxd  scbip,  axv  rtm  LOCAnov,  abd 

OBOAXlZAnOI   OV  A  CoiXBOB  OF  AORICULTCBK    ASD  THX  XCGHAKIC  AkIB. 

(PUMd  Apifl  laih,  1865  ) 

8lcnoK  1.  The  andilor,  treasurer,  and  secreUiy  of  state  are  hereby  author* 
iied  and  directed  on  or  before  Ifaj  Ist,  1866,  to  adTertise  in  such  form  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  for  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  scrip  received 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  or  col- 
lies in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Such  advertisement  shall  authorize  proposals  to  be 
received  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  and  by  the  auditor 
and  treasurer  in  each  and  every  county  of  the  state.  The  term  of  said  notice 
shall  not  be  for  less  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  thereof.  No  proposition 
shall  be  received  for  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  nor  for  a  rate  of 
less  than  eighty  cents  per  acre. 

4  2.  If  offers  should  not  be  received  for  the  whole  of  said  scrip,  acceptable 
to  said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  the  said  officers  are  author- 
ised and  directed  to  again  advertise  in  like  manner,  for  the  proposals  for  the 
portion  remaining  unsold.  The  term  of  said  notice  shall  be  sixty  days  from 
dite,  and  be  otherwise  governed  by  the  reguUtions  hereinbefore  provided. 

5  8.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  proposals  and  payment  thereon,  the  party  en- 
titled thereto  shall  receive  fr^m  said  officers  the  amount  of  scrip  purchased^ 
with  a  certificate  that  he  has  duly  purchased  and  paid  for  the  same  ;  and  on 
presentation  of  the  same  to  the  governor,  he  shall  execute  the  necessary  trans- 
fer of  the  scrip,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  provided  by  the  several 
land  offices  therefor. 

\  4.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  of  each  county  in  the  state  shall  finally  re* 
ceive  for  such  service  as  they  may  perform  under  this  act,  in  accordance  with 
t^eir  instructions  frt>m  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  a  sum 
equal  to  five  per  centum  on  all  money  received  and  paid  over  by  them  upon 
the  first  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  scrip  sold,  three  per  cent,  on  all 
money  so  received  and  paid  over  for  the  next  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
•old,  and  one  per  cent  on  all  receipts  for  sales  after  six  hundred  and  fifty  acre* 
have  been  Bold ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer 
of  each  county  in  the  state  to  perform  such  services  as  may  be  required  of 
them  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  under  this  act ;  and  the 
aforesaid  county  officers  shall  be  paid  by  the  auditor  of  state,  out  of  the  money 
hereinafter  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

4  5.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  December  next,  shall  make  to  the  governor  a  full  and  explicit  report 
of  their  proceedings  under  this  act ;  which  report  the  governor  shall  communi- 
cate to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  session. 

4  6.    All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  shall  be  paid  into  the 
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niaie  treasury,  and  shall  be  appropriated  and  used  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  and  payment  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the 
state. 

4  7.  Upon  the  amount  of  money  so  received  for  the  sale  of  scrip  appropri- 
ated for  and  to  be  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  public  deb^of  the  state 
as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  allowed,  and  paid  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of 
July  and  January  in  each  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum; 
which  shall  be  appropriated  as  provided  in  the  act  of  congress  approved  July 
2d,  1862,  ^^to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  class- 
ical studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;"  and  for  the  prompt  and 
regular  payment  of  said  interest,  the  preservation  and  appropriation  of  said 
fund,  and  the  strict  observance  and  fulfillment  of  the  act  of  congress  before 
referred  to,  the  faith  of  the  state  is  hereby  irrevocably  pledged. 

\  8.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fhnd  are  hereby  authorized  and  cm- 
powered,  as  fast  as  the  unking  fund  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  reduce  the 
debt  called  the  "  agricultural  fund,'*  by  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  yielding  not  less  than  six  per  centum,  upon  the  par 
value  of  said  stocks,  which  stocks,  when  so  purchased,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  "  State  of  Ohio,  in  trust  for  the  agricultural  college,"  and  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  state,  and  when  so  purchased,  transferred  and  deposited, 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  paid  for  such  stocks,  reduce  the  debt  hereby 
created  and  denominated  "  the  agricultural  fund.'' 

\  9.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  five  commissioners,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents 
of  the  same  congressional  district ;  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  re. 
present  the  agricultural,  and  two  representing  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing, interests  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  required  to  take  and  endorse  upon  their 
certificates  of  appointments  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  honestly  and  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  act ;  one  of  said  commissiouefs 
shall  be  selected  with  reference  to  his  military  knowledge. 

§  10.  Said  commissioners,  after  full  examination,  shall  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor by  the  first  of  December  next,  their  opinion  as  to  the  place  for  locating 
said  college  or  colleges  ;  and  in  forming  such  opinion,  said  commissioners  shall 
consider  tne  accessibility  of  such  location  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  travel,  the  inducements  which  may  be  offered  by  any  locality  in  the 
way  of  donations  of  land,  buildings,  money,  or  other  valuable  property,  for 
said  college  or  colleges,  the  practicability  of  procuring  at  reasonable  expense 
the  necessary  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  use  of  an  experimental  farm, 
with  such  other  considerations  as  should  have  influence  in  the  selection  of  such 
location.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  consider  and  report  any  propositions 
which  are  now,  or  may,  within  six  months,  be  made,  with  tlie  inducements 
offered  for  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  such  college  or  colleges. 

4  11.  Said  commissioners  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  detailed  report  for  the 
organization  of  said  college  or  colleges,  and  the  necessary  buildings  therefor. 
It  shall  embrace  the  proper  control  and  management  of  the  property^  the  nec- 
essary structures,  implements  and  stock  of  the  farm ;  the  branches  and  their 
respective  divisions  of  learning  to  be  taught;  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pur* 
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sued,  and  their  tenns  and  extent ;  the  profenonhipB  reqmred  to  be  estabKshed ; 
the  character  and  extent  of  experimental  husbandry  upon  the  fann ;  the  pro- 
priety and  feasibOitj  of  connecting  experimental  studies  in  the  mechame 
arts ;  the  probaUe  expenditures  for  these  respective  purposes,  and  the  proba- 
ble annual  expenses  of  conducting  said  institutiott,  with  such  other  matters  as 
they  may  deem  Important  or  valuable  as  connected  therewith. 

§  12.  Said  commlssioneTS  shall  report  to  the  gorenior  by  the  first  day  cf 
December  next,  their  said  plan  of  organization,  with  a  full  report  of  tiieir  pro- 
ceedings under  the  requirements  of  this  act,  which  the  governor  shall  commit- 
nlcate  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  sesrion. 

§  13.  Said  commissioners  shaB  receiTe  no  eompensa^on  for  their  sernoe^, 
bat  may  be  allowed  their  necessary  expenses  m  the  discharge  of  their  ofidal 
duties. 

§  14.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eCRect  the  proyinons  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  fire  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money  in  the 
treasnry  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


AK  ACT  KKLATm  to  nut  isrABusmaKT  or  thk  Omo  Aaucn.Tmu.  mjkd 

Mbchaxical  Collkok. 
(Appitywl  April  S/ttkj  1B0B-) 

Sicnox  1.  The  governor  of  Ohio,  ex-<>jfcio^  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  ex-^^fieio,  and  five  other  persons,  so  chosen  as  to  repre- 
sent an  the  industrial  classes  of  the  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  trustees, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  proposals  and  report  to  the  next  session  of 
this  general  assembly,  such  proposals  as  may  have  been  received,  and  their 
opinion  as  to  the  place  for  locating  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  2d, 
1862,  entitled  *'An  Act  donating  public  lands,  kc^ 

%  2.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  donations 
of  land,  building  and  money  in  trust  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  location  and 
establishment  of  a  college  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  congress  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

g  3.  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  per  diem,  but  diall  have  all  their  nec- 
essary expenses  paid  whOe  actuall/  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

g  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  the  governor 
shall  immediately  thereafter  notify  said  persons  of  their  appointment,  and  des- 
ignate a  day  for  their  meeting  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  for  the  organization  of 
said  board. 


PEKSSTLTAVIi. 


AN  ACT     TO  ICCIPT  THK  ORAKT    Of  PiTBLlO    LaNDS,  BT    THS  UmITID  StATIS^ 
TO  THB  BXTIBAI.  BtATMB  BOB  TBS  BMDOWmilT  Of  AOftlCUUrmUl  COLLBOBS. 

(Approtvd  April  lit,  1JB68.) 

Whereas,  By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  the  second  day  of  July,  one  tboo* 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  congress  to  which  the  staitee  are  respectively  entitled^  by  the 
appointment  under  the  census  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  which 
act  of  congress  requires  that  the  seneral  states,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the 
benefit  of  said  grant,  should,  wkhiB  two  years  from  the  date  of  said  act^  ex* 
press  their  acceptance  of  the  same : 

And  fffA^TMs,  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  already  shown  its  high  ro- 
gsird  for  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  stated  by  (tie  establlsbment  of  the  Agri* 
cultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  makiag  liberal  appropriations  thereto : 
therefore,  3$  it  madkd^  At. 

SxcTioii  1.  That  the  act  of  tho  congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  July 
Sd,  1862,  entitled  **An  Act  donating  publio  land  fta,"  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  accepted  by  the  State  <tf  Pennsylvania,  with  all  ItB  provisions  and  con- 
ditions,  and  the  faith  of  the  state  is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect. 

§  2.  The  surveyor  general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  do  every  act  and  thing  necessary  to  entitle  ^is  stato  to  its 
distributive  share  of  land  scrip,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  con- 
gress, and  when  the  said  land  scrip  vs  received  by  him,  to  dispose  of  the  same, 
under  such  regulations  as  tiie  board  of  commbsioners  hereafter  appointed  by 
fibis  act  shall  prescribe. 

§  8.  The  governor,  auditor  general,  and  the  surveyor  general,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  of  commissioners,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  malce 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  manner  In  which  the  surveyor 
general  aforetsaid  shall  dispose  of  the  said  land  scrip,  the  investment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  in  the  state  stocks  of  this  state,  and  apply  interest  arising  there- 
from as  herein  directed,  and  in  general  to  do  all  and  every  act  or  acts,  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  full  effect  the  said  act  of  congress :  Prcvxded^  that  no  invest- 
ment shall  be  made  in  any  other  stoclu  than  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
commonwealth. 

§  ^     Until  otherwise  du«cted  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  annual 
interest  accruing  from  any  investment  of  the  fonds  acquired  under  the  said  act 
of  congress,  is  hereby  appropriated,  and  the  said  commissioners  are  directed  to  * 
pay  the  same  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  endowmeut, 
support  and  maintenance,  of  the  said  institution,  which  college  is  now  in  full  and 
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•Dcceasfol  operadoo,  and  wbere  the  ImUns  oliject  k,  vhboot  exdnfisg  otlier 
jfi^^ri<M»  and  rlimiril  stocfica,  and  indading  milltarT  uctics,  to  teaeh  fadi 
brandies  of  If— "g  aa  are  related  to  Agricvkiire  and  the  Mcdiaiiie  AitL 

§  5.  fiud  .Agriaihiiral  College  of  PemtfjlTania  shall,  on  the  inC  daj  of 
Febmarr  of  each  year,  aake  report  to  the  legisiatiire  of  the  rece^U  aad  ex- 
penditarea  of  aaid  JMtittioB,  lor  the  preceang 


A  SrmJDonr  to  the  aei  to  aeeepl  the  grant  of  pobfie  kad^  hj  the  United 
Statea,  to  the  aeTcral  statea,  for  the  endowseni  of  Agiiealtoral  Collcgea»  pa— d 
April  lat,  186S. 

(Apfmiilfdll,]M.) 

SacnoB  1.  Be  it  rtmHrii,  Jkc  That  the  third  aection  of  the  aet  entitled 
^'An  Aet  to  aeeepl  the  grant  of  pnblie  landii  by  the  United  8tatea»  to  the  aevcrjl 
•tatca,  for  the  cndowaent  of  Agrienttoral  CoUegea,*  paand  Aprfl  let*  1861, 
ahafl  be  ao  courtined  aa  to  anthoriaf  the  governor,  aaditor  general,  and  aaiv 
Teyor  general,  aa  conaMMoncra^  in  the  pertemance  of  dntiea  devohrcd  iqioa 
them  by  the  aaid  act,  to  dinet  the  payment  of  expenaea  of  diying  of  tl« 
aaid  land  acrip^  out  of  the  watoaej  m  the  treasury  not  other nito  appropriated: 
Pro9iAi,  That  no  man  than  ont  fhiid  of  the  diatribntiTe  abarea  of  the  aud 
land  aerip^  doMtod  to  tUi  ataie,  alkali  be  floM  under  the  proTMioM  of  tUi  act 

§2.  The  board  of  tiuatiia  of  the  Agricnltaral  College  of  FenMyHania,  he 
and  diey  are  hereby  anthoritod  to  borrow  a  aom  of  money,  not  ezceediiig 
eighty  thonaand  dollar^  at  a  rate  of  intereai  not  firtfdhig  oere 
and  taxes  with  whi^  to  pay  and  nwinnBdatii  all  the  debts  of  the 
and  to  aecoe  the  aame  by  a  mortgage  npon  the  ptopeily  thctoot 


The  Agrieoltnral  College  of  PennaylTania  waa  opened  in  Centre  county,  six 
milea  from  BeOe  Fonte,  Febraary  16, 1859,  under  the  name  of  "*  the  Farmers' 
Bi^  School  of  Fcnns^rania^*  whi^  name  was  exchanged  for  the  preaent  de- 
signation  in  1861L  Its  histofj  and  pcesent  ofgsnintinn  and  piospecti  wiD  be 
gifCB  in  Fart  n. 


EHODE  ISLAND. 


BnoLonom   iBSioaiHe  to  Bbown   UMiviKanr,   tbi  land  sou?  oramtid 
BT  THi  United  Statu  to  thx  Stati  or  Rhodi   Island,  for  ten  xstab- 

LI8HXKNT  or  AN  AORICCLTVRAL   COLLBOK. 

RnoLVKD,  That  his  excellency  the  governor,  be,  and  hereby  is,  anthorized 
and  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  transfer,  assign  and  set  oyer  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  Univermty,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  the  scrip  now  In 
the  possession  of  the  governor,  or  which  may  hereafter  come  in  his  possession 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  this  general  assembly,  at  its  present  session,  upon  receiving 
from  the  said  corporation  or  its  duly  authorized  agent,  the  following  stipula- 
tions ;  which  stipulations  shall  be  as  and  for  a  perpetual  agreement,  by  and  be- 
tween said  corporation  and  state  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  in  form  substan- 
tially as  follows,  that  is  to  say :  said  corporation  does  hereby  agree 

1.  To  provide  a  college  or  department  in  said  university,  the  leading  object 
whereof  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classic  studies,  aud  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter  stated,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

2.  To  locate  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  at  their  best  discretion,  the 
said  scrip  upon  some  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  properly  open 
to  be  located  upon,  and  from  time  to  time  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  lands  so 
to  be  located  upon,  so  that  the  largest  price  can  be  obtained  for  the  same. 

8.  To  invest  and  to  keep  invested  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sales  in  stocks  or 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state ;  but  if  this  should  be  impracti- 
cable, so  that  an  income  therefrom  of  at  least  five  per  centum  per  annum  upon 
tlieir  par  value  could  not  be  realized,  then  to  invest  such  proceeds  in  some 
other  safe  stocks  (the  safety  of  which  other  stocks  the  university  shall  guar- 
antee,) upon  which  an  income  of  at  least  five  per  centum,  as  aforesaid,  can  be 
realized. 

4.  To  pay  all  expenses  of  locating  and  selling  said  lands,  and  all  taxes  which 
may  be  assessed  thereon,  or  upon  the  proceeds  thereon. 

6.  To  apply  faithfully  the  income  arising  from  the  avails  of  the  sales  of  said 
lands  in  endowing,  miuntaining  and  supporting  a  college  in  said  university  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  objects  as  aforesaid,  so  that  no  portion  of  said  proceeds  or 
income  therefrom  shall  be  used  in  the  erection,  preservation,  purchase,  or  re- 
pairing of  any  building  or  buildings,  for  the  college  or  other  purposes :  pro- 
vided,  however,  that  a  portion  of  said  proceeds  of  said  sales,  not  exceeding 
one-tenth  part  thereof,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  corporation  be  expended 
according  to  said  act  of  congress,  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites,  or  an  ex- 
perimental farm,  whenever  said  corporation  shall  so  determine. 
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6.  To  educate  achoUn,  each  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income  from  aaid  proceeds,  subject  to  the 
proviso  as  aforesaid ;  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  to  have  the  right  on 
or  before  commencement  day  of  each  year,  and  In  conjunction  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  to  nominate  candidates  for  vacancies  occurring  in  said 
college  or  department  as  aforesaid,  at  the  beginning  of  each  collegiate  year ; 
and  students  admittted  to  said  college,  and  pursuing  studies  therein  by  virtue 
of  said  fund,  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  regular  scientific  and  classic 
studies  of  said  university,  in  entering  and  remaining  thereat ;  and  are  to  be 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
are  to  receive  a  certificate  for  a  partial  course,  according  as  the  case  may  be. 

7.  To  assume  upon  itself  all  the  responsibilities  and  daties  which  are  ink- 
posed  upon  the  state  by  the  said  act  of  congress ;  and  also  all  the  duties  Inu 
posed  upon  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  thereby  upon  the  state, 
and  upon  institutions  endowed  thereunder. 

8.  To  make  to  the  governor  of  the  state  an  annual  report,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  general  assembly,  of  all  lands  located  and  soid, 
until  the  whole  is  disposed  of,  the  amount  received  for  the  same  and  how  in- 
Tested,  and  of  the  appropriations  made  of  the  proceeds  therefirom,  and  stating 
the  number  of  the  students  to  whom  the  same  has  been  applied,  and  of  all  the 
matters  prescribed  by  said  act  of  congress  as  aforesaid. 


Rbsolutiov  PBOTmnio  fob  thb  moxihatioh  or  State  BXNsriciABiis  to  bb 

KOUCATBD  AT  BbOWK   UmITKBSITT. 

Resoltbd  :  That  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  several  towns  in 
the  general  assembly  for  the  time  being,  are  constituted  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  it  shall  be  during  the  January  session  in  each  year,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  the  names  of  worthy  yoiuig  men 
from  the  several  towns,  to  be  educated  as  state  beneficiaries  in  Brown  Uuiver* 
sity,  according  to  the  act  of  congress  donating  land  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.  And  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  instructed,  after  one 
candidate  has  been  presented  from  each  town  in  the  state,  (the  order  of 
the  towns  to  be  determined  by  lot,)  to  select  the  candidates  as  far  as  may  be 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  ratio  of  their  representation  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  from  that  class  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  with  the  like  benefits  ;  and  that  the  governor 
and  secretary  of  state  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  select  candidates 
from  the  names  presented,  in  such  manner  as  that  whenever  for  any  reason  any 
town  shall  not  have  received  its  just  quota  of  those  admitted  to  said  univer- 
sity, such  towns  shall,  in  the  nomination  of  subsequent  candidates,  have  prior- 
ity over  those  towns  which  have  received  their  full  quota. 


YEEHOHT. 


Ax  Act  to  Ebtjlbliah  the  Ykkmont  Aorioultubal  Coixioi. 

(ApfWfvd  Mofmbv  82, 1864  ) 
SiCTioM  1.    Justin  S.  Morrill^  Edwin  Hammond,  Rodericlc  Richardson,  Elijah 
CleaT4!land,  Seneca  M.  Dorr,  Horace  Herrick,  Peter  T.  Washburn,  OrviUe  G. 
Wheeler,  Treno  W,  Park,  Lemuel  H.  Tabor,  Horace  Fairbanks,  Samuel  H. 
Stevens,  George  G.  Benedict,  Frederick  Holbrook,  their  associates  and  succes- 
sors, are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  College,  the  leading  object  of  which  shaU  be,  without  excluding 
other  scienliilc  and  classical  studies,  and  including  miliUry  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agricuhuro  and  the  Mechanic  arts,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  to  be  located  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided ;  and  they  and  their  successors,  and^uch  as  shaU  be  duly  elected  trustees 
and  members  of  said  corporation,  shall  be  and  remain  a  body  corporate  by  that 
name  forever.    The  above  named  corporatom  shsll  be  called  together  for  their 
first  meeting  by  the  Governor,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shaU  select,  and 
shall  then  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes ;  the  first  class,  consisting  of  five 
members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
election ;  tiie  second  chws,  consUting  of  five  members,  shaU  vacate  their  office 
at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  their  election ;  and  the  third  class, 
consisting  of  four  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  tiie  end  of  six  years  from 
the  time  of  their  election ;  and  H  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  LegisUture,  at  tiie  ex- 
pbatiou  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  of  the  above  named  corporators,  to  elect  a 
person  to  supply  tiie  vacancy,  whose  term  of  office  shaU  continue  sU  years. 
And  for  the  orderly  conducting  of  the  business  of  said  corporation,  the  said 
trustees  shaU  have  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  to  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  otiier  officers  of 
Bttd  corporation  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  declare  tiie  duties  and 
tenures  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  whenever  vacancies  shaU  occur  in  tiie 
board  of  trustees,  the  legislature  shaU  fill  tiie  same.    Provided,  that  the  number 
of  members  shall  never  be  greater  tiian  fourteen,  exclusive  of  the  governor  of 
the  State  and  the  president  of  the  facuHy,  each  of  whom  shall  be,  ex-offido,  a 
member  of  said  corporation.    Provided,  further,  that  aU  future  elections  or  ap- 
pointments to  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  made  witii  special  reference  to 
preventing  any  religious  denominational  preponderance  in  said  board. 

g  2.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  determine  at  what  times  and 
places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden,  and  the  manner  of  notifying  tiie  trustees 
to  convene  at  such  meetings ;  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect  a  president 
of  said  college,  and  such  professors,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  said  coUege, 
as  they  shall  judge  most  for  the  interest  thereof;  and  to  determine  the  duties, 
sakries,  responsibUities  and  tenures  of  tiieir  several  offices.    And  s«d  corporar 
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tion  are  farther  empowered  to  purchase  or  erect  and  keep  in  repair  such  houses 
and  other  buildings  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  said  college ;  and  also  to 
make  and  ordain,  as  occasion  may  require,  reasonable  rules,  orders  aud  by-laws, 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Sute,  with  reasonable  penal- 
ties, for  the  good  gOTemment  of  said  college,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  body ;  and  also  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  said 
college,  and  to  confer  such  appropriate  degrees  as  they  may  determine  and  pre- 
scribe. Provided,  that  no  corporate  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting, 
tmlesfl  one  half  at  least  of  the  trustees  are  present. 

§  3.  The  said  corporation  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter 
or  renew  at  pleasure ;  and  said  corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  actions, 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  and  may  take  and  hold  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate, 
by  gilt,  grant,  bequest,  devise,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
estate,  real  or  personaL 

§  4.  The  clear  rents  and  profits  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  which 
the  said  corporation  shall  be  seized  and  possessed,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  the  objects 
declared  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  as  may  be  recommended  from  time 
to  time  by  said  corporation. 

§  6.  The  legisLiture  of  this  State  may  grant  any  further  powers  to,  or  alter, 
limit,  annul  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  said  corporation, 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  said  college,  and 
may  appoint  overseers  or  visitors  of  said  college,  with  all  necessary  powers  for 
the  better  aid,  preservation  and  government  thereof;  and  the  said  corporation 
shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the 
legislature  at  the  opening  of  its  session. 

§  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  the  location  of  said  college,  in 
some  suitable  place  within  this  State,  and  may,  in  their  discretion,  purchase  or 
obtain  by  gift,  grant  or  otherwise,  in  connection  therewith,  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm,  or  other- 
wise, so  as  best  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution.  And  they  may  also, 
in  their  discretion,  make  such  provision  for  the  manual  labor  of  the  students  on 
SJtid  farm,  as  they  shall  deem  reasonable. 

§  7.  One-tenth  of  all  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  by  the  State  trea- 
surer from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  acts  ot  the  thirty-seventh  Congress,  at  the  second 
session  thereof,  approved  July  2,  A.D.  1862,  and  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall 
be  paid  to  said  college,  and  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of  said  site  or 
farm.  Provtdedj  said  trustees  shall  determine  to  procure  such  farm ;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  said  college  shall  first  secure,  by  valid  subscription  or 
otherwise,  the  further  sum  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  thereon,  providing  libraries  and  ap- 
paratus, and  defraying  the-  necessary  expenses  of  the  college ;  and  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  that  this  proviso  has  been  complied  with,  the  governor  is 
authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  his  warrants  therefor. 

g  8.  When  the,  said  college  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  located  and 
established,  as,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  paid  to  its  treasurer  each  year,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  the 
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annua]  interest  or  income  which  may  be  receiTed  from  the  fond  created  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  named  in  the  seventh  section  of  this  act, 
and  the  laws  of  this  State  accepting  the  provisions  thereof  and  relating  to  the 
same. 

g  9.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  said  corporation  by  its  voluntary  act,  at 
any  time,  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  shall  re- 
vert and  belong  to  the  State,  to  be  held  by  the  same  and  be  disposed  of  as  it 
may  see  fit,  in  the  advancement  of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  legislature  shall  have  authority,  at  any  time,  to  withhold  the  portion 
of  the  interest  on  income  from  siud  fund  provided  in  this  act,  whenever  the 
corporation  shall  cease  or  fail  to  maintain  a  college  within  the  provisions  and 
spirit  of  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress  before  mentioned,  or  for  any  cause 
which  they  deem  sufficient. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  operation  until  said  corporation  shall  have  pro- 
cured valid  and  solvent  subscriptions,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  or  other  uses  of  said  college ;  and  said 
corporation  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1865,  unless  the 
foregoing  subscription  shall  have  been  obtained. 

§  11.  This  act  shall  be  under  the  control  of  all  future  legislatures,  to  alter, 
amend  or  repeal. 


Air  Act  to  incobporate  thi  Unitsrsitt  or  Tkrmomt  and  State  Aoricultttral 

COLLKOI. 
(Approved  Norembcr  9, 1866.) 
It  is  horehy  efiaeted  by  tht  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont : 
StcTioN  1.     The  University  of  Vermont  and  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, with  such  other  corporations  as  may  hereafter  become  united  therewith, 
are  hereby  united  and  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,"  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  objects  contemplated  in  their  respective  charters,  and,  as  such,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  body  corporate  forever,  and  as  such  may  hold  and  convey  real 
and  personal  estate,  have  a  common  seal,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  powers 
Incident  to  corporations. 

§  2.  Each  of  the  two  institutions  hereby  united  shall,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  next,  elect  by  ballot  nine  of  their  number,  who,  with 
their  successors,  shall  thereafter  constitute  its  board  of  trustees,  and  likewise 
constitute  a  part  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  and 
the  nine  trustees  of  the  said  Agricultural  College,  so  elected,  shall  be  divided  by 
lot  into  three  classes :  the  first  class,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  vacate 
their  office  at  the  end  of  two, years  from  tfieir  election;  the  second  class,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  election ;  and  the  third  class,  consisting  of  three  members, 
shall  vacate  their  office  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  election  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  at  its  session  next  preceding  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  said  trustees,  to  elect  persons  to 
supply  such  vacancies,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  continue  six  years,  and  it  shall 
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be  the  daty  of  the  nid  nine  trqoteca  of  the  UniTerait  j  of  Yermont,  to  elect 
ce&iore  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  among  their  number,  and  ail  the 
trustees  so  elected  as  is  hereinbefore  proiided,  shall,  together  vith  bis  excel- 
kncT,  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  president,  who  shall  be,  ej>^«M,  a 
member,  consdtute  an  entire  board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
who  shall  have  the  entire  management  and  control  of  its  property  and  affairs, 
and  in  aO  things  relating  thereto,  except  in  the  elections  to  fill  vacancies  as 
aforesaid,  shall  act  together  jointly,  as  one  entire  board  of  trustees ;  provided, 
that  all  future  elections  or  appointments  to  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  made 
with  special  reference  to  preventing  any  religious  denomination^  preponder- 
ance in  said  board. 

§  3.  Said  board  of  trustees,  a  minority  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  may  confer  such  honors  and  degrees  as  are 
usually  pven  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  any  other  appropriate  degreef , 
and  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  elect  a  president,  aLsO  a 
secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  professors,  instructors,  and  any  other  necesaaiy 
officers,  and  prescribe  their  duties,  salaries  and  term  of  office,  and  may  maJLe 
an  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  themselves  and 
others  connected  with  the  institution,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisioud  of 
this  act,  and  therein  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission,  rates  of  tuition,  modes 
of  study,  and  course  of  instruction,  including  any  proper  regulations  for  uniform, 
discipline  and  military  drill,  as  well  as  for  experimental  and  practical  instruction 
In  the  different  branches  of  agricultural  labor. 

g  4.  Said  board  of  trustees  diall  have  the  right  to  use,  control,  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  now  belonging  to  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Vermont,  and  belonging  to  any  other  institution  at  the  time  of  its  union, 
if  such  union  shall  be  made  with  this  corporation  agreeably  to  this  act,  subject, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  such  institutions  existing  at  the  time 
of  such  union,  and  subject  to  any  trusts,  duties  and  obligations  connected  there' 
with,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  use,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the 
rents  and  uses  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lands,  incladiog  the  rents  and  uses  of  all 
such  lands  as  have  been  heretofore  reserved  in  any  charter  of  land  in  this 
State  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  coQege,  and  may  have  the  same  rights  in 
respect  to  said  lands,  and  to  any  leases  of  the  same,  and  to  any  rents  arising 
therefrom,  that  said  institutions  respectively  now  have,  and  may  maintain  suits 
in  their  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  such  new  corporation,  to  recover  the 
same ;  proridtd^  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  shall  remain,  and  the  same  de- 
fenses shall  be  had  to  such  suits  as  if  the  same  were  brought  in  the  name  and  as 
between  the  said  original  parties ;  and  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall,  at 
ah  times,  assume,  discharge  and  perform  all  the  debts,  duties,  trusts  and  obliga- 
tions which  said  several  institutions  were  subject  to  at  the  time  they  became 
united  in  said  new  corporation,  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

§  5  There  diall  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  institution  hereby  created, 
such  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
several  charters  of  each  of  the  institutions  hereby  united ;  and  more  particu- 
lariy  inchiding  a  four  years*  course  of  studies,  similar  to  such  as  are  generally 
taught  In  other  colleges,  and  not  inferior  to  that  recently  taught  in  said  Univer- 
nty  of  Termont ;  and  in  adfitioa  to  that  which  is  usoally  taught  in  other 
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coUegea,  the  instrootion  in  this  Institution  abail  include  such  enlarged  facilitien 
and  extended  scope  and  variety  in  the  study  of  thotie  branches  which  relate  to 
military  tactics,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  shall  render  the  whole 
Instruction  in  conformity  with  said  act  of  Congress,  as  well  as  with  the  seyeral 
oharters  aforesaid. 

§  6.  Said  trustees  may,  in  their  discretion,  obtain  by  gift,  grant  or  others 
wide,  a  tract  of  land  which,  together  with  the  land  now  owned  by  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Vermont,  shall  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  an 
experimental  &rm,  whereon  they  may  make  any  desirable  experiments  in  the 
breeding  of  stock,  field  culture,  the  analysis  and  adaptation  of  soils,  and  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  gardening,  or  either  of  them,  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  also  'for  the  purpose  of  mUitary  encampment,  target-firing,  drill  and  re- 
Tiew ;  and  said  trustees  may  use,  lease  or  dispose  of  the  same,  as  they  may 
think  proper,  so  as  beat  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institutions.  And  in 
case  said  land  shall  be  procured,  as  aforesaid,  a  aum  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
the  money  which  has  been  received  by  the  State  treasurer  for  the  sale  of  land 
scrip,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorixing  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to 
said  board  of  trustees  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  provided^  that  no  agricul- 
tural labor  shall  be  required  of  students,  except  by  their  voluntary  agreement 
or  consent. 

§  7.  Whenever  this  corporation  shall  have  been  duly  organized,  there  shall 
be  appropriated  and  paid  to  its  treasurer,  annually,  for  the  purpose  herein  men- 
tioned, on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  the  interest  or  the  income  which  may 
be  received  from  the  fund  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

§  8.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State,  of  their  condition,  financial  and  otherwise,  and  make  and 
distribute  the  reports  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  herein  referred  to,  and 
the  legislature  may  annually  appoint  a  board  of  visitors,  who  may  annually  ex- 
amine the  aifairs  of  said  corporation. 

%  0.  The  permanent  location  of  the  institution  hereby  created  shall  be  in 
Burlington,  in  said  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  be  there  held  on  the  15th  day  of  November  next,  at  seven  oVlock, 
P.  M.,  or  if  such  meeting  shall  not  be  hold  at  that  time,  it  shall  be  held  at  such 
other  time  and  place  as  the  governor  of  this  State  may  appoint,  seasonable 
notice  of  said  appointment  having  been  first  given  to  each  of  the  trustees  or 
corporators  of  the  Vermont  University  and  Vermont  Agricultural  College. 

§  10.  The  president  and  fellows  of  Middlebury  College  and  the  Norwich 
University,  or  either  of  them,  may  hereafter,  with  the  assent  and  concurrence 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  each  of  the  nine  trustees  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  their 
successors,  become  incorporated  and  united  with  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
by  vote  of  their  said  corporations,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and  h olden, 
and  by  leaving  for  record,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state,  a  true  and 
attested  copy  of  such  vote  or  votes,  and  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
or  meetings  at  which  the  votes  aforesaid  were  passed,  and  causing  the  same  to 
be  recorded  in  said  office. 

§  11.  If,  at  any  time,  the  corporation  hereby  created  shall  fail  substantially 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act,  the  supreme  court  of 
this  State  may,  at  any  stated  session  thereof,  having  first  given  due  notice  to 
Bald  corporation,  annul  and  vacate  this  charter,  and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  said 
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corporation  shall  otherwise  be  diMolved,  said  supreme  court  may,  on  applica- 
tion, order  and  decree  that  the  income  thereafter  to  be  derired  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  said  land  scrip  in  the  hands  of  the  Sute  treasurer  as 
aforesaid,  together  with  such  amount  as  may  hare  been  paid  over  by  said 
treasurer  for  the  purpose  of  an  experimental  farm,  shall  revert  to  said  Vermont 
Agricultural  CoUege,  and  all  the  other  property  and  effects  which,  at  the  time 
of  said  union,  belonged  to  said  other  institution,  shall  revert  to  and  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other  institution  or  institutions  which  shall  have  been  united  and 
incorporated  by,  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  in  case  more  than  one  such 
other  institution  shall  have  been  thus  united,  such  other  property  shall  revert 
to  them  separately,  such  specific  property  to  each,  as  said  court  shall  adjudge 
and  decree,  having  reference  In  making  such  decree  to  what  was  originally 
owned  or  contributed  by  each ;  provided^  that  in  respect  to  any  property  or 
fands  hereafter  acquired  by  said  new  corporation,  by  gift,  grant,  bequest  or 
otherwise,  the  same  shall  be  awarded  and  distributed  to  each  of  the  institutions 
hereby  incorporated  or  hereafter  united,  in  such  maimer  as  said  court  shall  deem 
just  and  equitable,  having  reference  to  the  manner  the  same  w&s  acquired,  and 
to  any  specific  trusts,  or  expressed  intention  of  any  donors,  made  at  the  time 
the  same  was  acquired.  And  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  well  as  for  all  other 
purposes,  the  said  several  corporattous  which  shall  have  been  united  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  as  having  continued  in  life,  and  the 
several  trustees  which  shall  have  been  elected  by  each  at  the  time  they  were 
united,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated  to  have  been,  since 
tlie  time  of  their  election.-i,  the  trustees  of  their  respective  institutions,  as  well 
an  trustees  of  the  united  corporation,  and,  as  such  trustees,  may  receive  the 
property  and  effects  which  may  revert  to  their  respective  corporations  by  such 
decree  of  court,  and  they  and  their  successors,  whom  they  may  thereafter  ap- 
point, may  continue  and  manage  the  affairs  of  their  respective  corporations 
thereafter,  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  trustees  of  each  might  have  done  before 
they  were  united  as  aforesaid. 

^  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  whenever  the  two  corporations  hereby  united 
shall,  at  a  meeting  duly  warned,  vote  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  surrender  and 
relinquish  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  all  the  property  belonging  to  them, 
V  hether  real  or  personal,  and  all  the  rents,  profits  and  income  therefrom  arising, 
Licludiug  said  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  said  laud  scrip,  for  the  purpose,  and 
subject  to  all  the  rights,  trusts  and  conditions  as  in  this  act  provided ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  corporations  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  votes,  duly  certified  by  the  secretaries  of  their  respective  corporations,  to 
be  left  for  record  and  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state ; 
whereupon,  by  virtue  of  such  votes,  such  property,  rents,  profits  and  income 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  the  purposes, 
and  subject  to  the  rights,  trusts  and  conditions  aforesaid ;  and  said  property, 
and  the  property  hereafter  acquired  by  the  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  bo 
subject  to  all  the  conditions,  immunities  and  exemptions  now  pertaining  to  the 
property  now  held  by  said  University  of  Vermont. 

^13.  All  of  an  act  entitled  ''  An  Act  to  establish  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
College,"  approved  November  22,  1864,  which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 


WEST  YIRGIHIA. 


AK  ACT  FOB  TBI  UOULATION  OF  TBI  W1E8T  YlBOXirU  AOBIOULTURAL 

COLLIGB. 
(Paved  f  tbnuiy  7th,  1867.) 
Whereas^  The  congress  of  the  United  Sutea  did  by  act  passed  July  2d,  1862, 
and  by  snbeequent  act  pamed  April  19th,  1864,  donate  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  certain  lands,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,)  for  the  promotion 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  including  military  tactics,  within  the 
State  of  West  Virginia;  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  inrested  in  bonds  and 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  stocks  of  this  state,  and  are  to  become  a  per- 
manent endowment  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  agricultural  college  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  upon  conditions  recited  in  said  acts  : 

And  Whereas^  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  did,^on  the 
third  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  pass  an  act  accepting 
the  said  donation,  and  the  sud  land  warrants  haring  been  received  by  the 

Sovernor,  and  by  him  sold  and  converted  into  current  funds  of  the  United 
tates: 

And  WhereoM^  the  board  of  trustees  of  Monongolia  Academy,  have  by  reso- 
lution, passed  January,  9th,  1866,  tendered  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  the 
buildings,  property  and  funds  of  said  Academy,  including  the  property  known 
as  Woodb  An  Female  Seminary,  by  resolution  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

**  JUaolvedj  That  this  board  tender  to  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  all  the 
real  and  personal  effects  held  as  the  property  of  Monongolia  Academy,  includ- 
ing the  property  known  as  *  Woodbum  Female  Seminary/  amounting  as  a  whole 
to  the  following  estimated  value,  viz : 

*'  Woodbum  Female  Seminary,          .            -          .           .  .    $26,000 

Monongolia  Academy  and  dwelling,  ....  16,000 

Gash,  bonds,  bank  stock,  &c.,           .           •           •           .  •      10,000 

library  and  other  personal  property,  ....  1,000 


Amounting  to        ......     $61,000 

To  be  absolutely  held  and  used  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  contemplated  agricultural  college  be  located  permanently  at 
or  near  Morgantown,  and  that  the  funds  and  real  estate  hereby  tendered  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,^  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legielaiure  of  West  FtV^nto,— 

§  1.  That  the  funds  derived  fVom  the  sale  of  the  United  States  land  war- 
rants donated  to  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an  agricultural  college, 
be  invested  by  the  governor  in  a  loan,  or  public  stock  of  the  United  States, 
far  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  college  to  be  called  the  "Agricultural  College  of 
West  Virginia,**  endowed  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  further  established,  regulated 
and  maintained,  according  to  a  plan  hereinafter  provided  for. 
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§  2.  That  this  state  hereby  accepts  the  tender  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Monongolia  Academy ;  and  that  said  college  shall  be  located  at  or  near  Mor- 
gantown,  in  the  county  of  Monongolia,  and  that  the  interest  and  diridends  at- 
crning  from  the  fund  donated  hy  eoagresa  be  appropriated  to  aid  the  establish- 
ment of  said  coUege. 

§  3.  '  That  the  governor  of  this  OaU  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  appoint  eleren  suitable  persons,  one  firom  each  senatorial 
district,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  for  said  coUege,  and  who  shall 
have  a  common  seal ;  any  three  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  but  for  making  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  or  the  permanent  dteraCioB  of  present  buildings,  ae  well  as 
the  appointment  or  removal  from  oiBoe  of  profeasors,  the  eonenrrence  of  a  ma^ 
Jority  of  the  board  shall  be  required. 

§  4.  When  the  said  board  heroby  ooitfiitiiled,  shall  have  served  one  year, 
two  of  their  number,  (to  be  determined  by  lot,)  shall  vacate  their  positionst 
■od  two  ot'.er^,  on  each  suoeee<fing  year,  shall  do  the  same,  and  the  remaining 
nine  shall  aonually  elect  from  the  senatorial  ^Bstricts  vacated,  two  new  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  who  shaS  be  approved  and  commissioned  by  the  governor, 
in  case  of  death,  removal,  o*  refneal  to  act,  any  three  members  of  said  board 
Bnay  proceed  to  call  the  rest  of  the  board  together  to  fill  sneh  vacancy. 
■  §  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  dMy  of  said  visitors,  on  or  before  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  April  next,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  annually  thereafler, 
or  at  such  time  as  they  may  designate,  to  meet  at  the  college  buildings  now 
known  as  **  Woodbum  Female  Seminary,*!  atid  lliere  establish  such  departments 
of  education  in  literature,  science,  art  and  agriculture,  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient, and  as  the  funds  under  their  control  may  warrant,  and  purchase  such 
materials,  implements  and  apparatus  as  may  be  requisite  to  proper  instruction 
in  all  said  branches  of  learning,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress aforesaid,  approved  July  2d,  1862.  And  they  shall  also  appoint  a  super- 
intendent, who  shall  hare  genend  supervision  and  control  of  the  property  and 
interests  of  said  coUege  during  the  vacation  of  said  board. 

g  6.  That  said  board- shall  establish  and  declare  such  mlee  and  vegnlations 
and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  organiaAion,  tuition  and 
good  government  of  the  ^d  coUege,  and  the  protection  of  the  public  property 
belonging  to  said  college,  as^haU  not  be  Inoonsifltent  with  the  laws  of  this  state 
or  of  the  United  States ;  they  shaU  appoint  a  treasurer,  taking  bond  from  him 
with  ample  security,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  keeping  aUd  disbursing  of  such 
money  herein  or  hereafter  appropriated,  and  such  other  moneys  as  ehaU  be 
allowed  by  said  board  to  come  into  his  hands  from  time  to  time ;  they  shaU  also 
settle  his  accounts  annuaUy,  or  oftener  if  they  think  best;  inspect  aU  the  pubUc 
property  of  said  coUege,  and  make  a  fuU  report  of  the  condition,  income,  ex- 
penditures and  management  of  said  coUege^  to  the  governor  annuaUy ;  to  be  by  . 
him  hiid  before  the  le^slaAure. 

§  7.  Siud  board  shaU  have  power  to  create  a  preparatory  department  to 
said  coUege,  and  appoint  any  other  professorship  than  heretofore  mentioned,  if 
the  same  be  deemed  essential ;  fix  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
superintendent,  and  remove  them  for  good  cause ;  but  in  oases  of  removal,  the 
eoncurrence  of  a  nujority  of  the  board  shall  be  required,  and  the  reasons 
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therefor  fthall  be  oommunioated  in  a  fidl  written  statement  thereof  to  the  gov* 
ernor. 

§  8.  Bemdee  preecribing  the  general  terme  upon  which  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted,  the  coarse  of  their  instmctfon,  ^d  the  kind  and  duration  of  their  ser- 
tioee,  (whieh  duration  shall  not  exceed  five,  nor  be  less  than  two  jears,)  the 
said  Tintors  are  still  further  empowered  to  admit,  as  the  regular  students  or  ca- 
rets of  said  college,  any  nnmber  of  young  men,  not  fewer  than  one  nor  more 
than  two,  from  each  senatorial  district  in  this  state,  and  who  shall  not  be  less 
than  sixteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  their  admission  to 
be  made  upon  undoubted  evidence  of  a  fair  moral  character.  But  should  no 
application  be  made  from  any  of  said  senatorial  districts,  then  the  vacancies 
may  be  filled  from  the  state  at  large. 

§  9.  That  the  said  students  thus  admitted  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  educational  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  college,  free 
of  charge  for  admission,  tuition,  books  and  stationery,  and  they  shall  constitute 
the  public  guard  of  the  said  college  and  the  public  property  aforesaid.  And 
whenever  the  said  board  shall  certify  to  the  governor  that  said  college  is  ready 
to  go  into  operation,  and  that  students  have  been  appointed  and  admitted  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  he  shall  forthwith  forward  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  said  college  a  sufficient  number  of  public  arms  and  equipments,  ordnance 
and  munitions  for  the  use  of  the  college,  to  be  kept  in  an  artenal  of  the  said 
college,  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  And  the  professor  and  students  of  said  col- 
lege  receiving  instruction  in  military  tactics  and  the  art  of  war,  shall  be  indl* 
vdually  and  collectively  responsible  for  the  preservation  and  safe  keeping  of 
said  arms. 

§  10.  All  reasonable  expenses  incnrred  by  said  visitors  in  discharging  the 
duties  hereby  imposed  upon  them,  (not,  however,  including  any  wages  or  per 
diem  compensation,)  shall  be  allowed,  and  when  admitted  by  the  governor 
shall  be  by  him  caused  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state,  in  like  man- 
ner as  all  sums  are  drawn  therefrom. 

g  11.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  board  to  expend  so  much  of  the 
appropriations  herein  provided  as  may  be  proper  for  the  procuring,  repairing, 
or  erecting  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  said  college :  said  board  shall  be  and  are  hereby  author- 
i^d  to  contract  for  and  erect,  at  such  time  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  nec- 
essary, such  additional  buildings  as  may  be  needed ;  provided,  however,  that 
such  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually, 
for  the  first  five  years.  They  may  expend  also  five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
funds  received  from  the  trustoees  of  the  Honongolia  Academy,  in  purchasing 
landed  estate  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  department  of  said  institution, 
contiguous  to  said  seminary. 

§  12.  That  the  governor,  board  of  visitors,  and  faculty  may  graduate  any 
student  of  the  college,  found,  (after  proper  examination,)  duly  qualified,  and 
shall  certify  the  same,  by  affixing  the  seal  of  the  college  to  his  diploma. 

§  18.  That  the  board  of  visitors  constituted  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  April  next,  accept  and  receive  from  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Honongolia  Academy,  a  deed  or  deeds  for  the  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty so  tendered  to  this  state  by  their  resolution  aforesaid,  to  themselves,  as 
the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Agricultnral  College  of  West  Virginia,  and  their 
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saeceason  forever,  to  be  piaced  on  record  in  tlie  recorder's  office  of  Monongo- 
lU  connt  J,  and  then  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 

§  14^  That  the  said  board  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  who  shall,  after  giving 
bond,  as  befofe  provided,  receive  from  the  trustees  of  the  Monongolia  Acad- 
emy, all  the  funds  and  securities  tendered  bj  th^  resolntion  hereinbefore  re- 
cited. 

§  16.  This  act  shall  aft  aU  tunes  bo  snliject  to  alteration  or  amendment  bj 
the  legialaiare. 


WISCOITSII. 


Ah  Act  to  BiOBOAHm  amd  iklasoi  the  UMiriBsrrT  of  Wisconboi,  axd  to 

▲UTBORIZI  TBI  COUMTT  OF  DaNI  TO  IS8UI  BOMDS  IH  AID  THIftBOT. 

(AK«of«d  April  19,  ISeO.) 

SiCTiON  1.  The  object  of  the  UniTeniiy  of  Wisconeiii  shall  be  to  provide  ih» 
iBeeae  of  aoquiring  a  thoroogh  kaowledge  of  the  Tmrious  branches  of  learning 
eonneeted  with  the  sdeatiflc,  tndvstrial  and  piofeasional  pursuits,  and  to  this 
end,  it  shall  consist  of  the  flawing  colleges,  to  wit :  1st.  The  college  of  arts. 
2d.  The  college  of  letters.  8d.  Such  professMnal  and  other  colleges  as,  from 
tmie  to  time,  may  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

i  2»  The  college  of  arts  shall  embrace  courses  of  instntetion  in  the  math- 
ematical, physical  and  natnral  sciences,  with  their  applications  to  the  industrisi 
arts,  such  as  agricoHare,  mechanics  and  engineeriog,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
manofactureSf  aicMtecture  and  commerce,  in  such  branches  included  in  the 
college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  a  proper  fitness  of  the  pupils  m  the 
scientific  and  practical  course  for  their  chosen  pursuits,  and  in  military  tactics ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the 
wants  of  the  pubHo  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and 
thMr  application  to  the  practical  arts,  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges 
•f  the  nniyersity,  each  with  its  own  faculty  and  appropriate  title. 

§  8.  The  college  of  letters  shall  be  coexistent  with  the  college  of  arts,  and 
shall  embrace  a  liberal  ooarse  of  instruction  in  language,  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, together  witii  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  die  college  of  arts,  as 
the  authorities  of  the  unirersity  shall  prescribe. 

§  4.  The  unirersity,  in  all  Its  departments  and  colleges,  shall  be  open  alike 
to  male  and  female  students ;  and  all  able-bo(fied  male  students  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  whatever  college,  shall  receive  instructioB  and  discipline  fai  military 
tactics,  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be  fhraished  by  the  State. 

§  5.  The  government  of  the  university  shall  vest  in  a  board  of  regents,  to 
oonslst  of  fifteen  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  two  from  each 
congressional  district  in  the  State,  and  tiiree  from  ihe  State  at  large.  At  the 
fifst  appointeieot,  which  shaU  be  within  sixty  days  after  the  pessage  of  this  act, 
five  shall  be  commissioned  for  one  year,  five  fot  two  years,  and  five  for  three 
ye«8.  Thereafter  the  ftall  term  of  office  shaU  be  three  years  from  the  first 
Monday  in  February  in  the  year  in  which  they  were  appointed,  unless  soonev 
removed  by  the  governor. 

^  6.  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  snooeed  to  the  custody  of  the  books,, 
records,  buildings,  and  all  other  property  of  the  university ;  and  the  present 
board  of  regents  shall  be  dissolved  immediseely  upon  the  organixatlon  of  the 
board  herein  provided  for;  premtkd,  tiiat  all  contiaots  legally  made,  and  at 
that  tmie  binding  upon  the  board  thns  diiBolved,  sbdlbo  assumed  and  di»> 
qharged  by  their  sncceasora 
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§  7.  The  regents  and  their  iaccessore  in  office  shall  constitute  a  body  cor- 
porate, with  the  name  and  style  of  "the  Regents  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Wis- 
consin," with  the  right  as  such  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  contracting  ai.d 
being  contracted  with,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the 
same  at  pleasure.  They  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  enact 
laws  for  the  goyemment  of  the  oniTersity  in  all  its  branches ;  to  elect  a  pre? i- 
dent  of  the  uniyersity,  and  the  requisite  number  of  professors,  instructors, 
officers  and  employees,  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  also  the  term  of  office  of  each, 
and  to  determine  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  courses  of  instruction ;  provided^  that  no  instruction, 
either  sectarian  in  religion,  or  partisan  in  politics,  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  any 
department  of  the  university,  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be 
allowed  or  exereiaed  in  the  appointment  of  regents,  or  in  the  election  of  pro- 
feflsors,  teachers,  or  other  officen  of  the  university,  or  In  the  adnuasioa  of  stu- 
dents thereto,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

§  8.  For  the  time  bdng,  an  admission  fee  and  rates  of  tuition,  such  as  tlie 
board  of  regents  shall  deem  expedient,  may  be  required  of  each  pupil,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Income  of  the  university  will  permit, 
admission  and  tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  regents,  according  to  population,  to  so  apportion  the  represen- 
tation of  students,  that  all  portions  of  the  State  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges 
therein. 

§  9.  One  suitably  qualified  pupil  from  each  assembly  district,  to  be  nomin- 
ated  by  the  representative  of  such  district  in  the  legislature  of  the  State,  who, 
other  things  being  equal,  shall  prefer  an  orphan  of  a  soldier  who  has  died  in 
defense  of  bis  country,  shall  be  at  once  and  always  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  university. 

§  10.  The  president  of  the.  univernty  shall  be  president  of  the  several  facul- 
ties and  the  executive  head  of  the  institution,  in  all  its  departments.  As  such, 
he  shall  havje  authority,  subject  to  the  board  of  regents,  to  give  general  diree* 
tion  to  the  practical  affiurs  and  scientific  investigations  of  tiie  several  colleges, 
and  in  the  recess  of  the  board  of  regents,  to  remove  any  employee  or  subor> 
dinate  officer,  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  to  supply,  for  the  time,  any 
vacancies  thus  created ;  and  so  long  as  the  Interests  of  the  instituiion  require 
it,  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the  professorshlpe.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  shall  be  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  shall  keep  a  &ithiul 
record  of  all  the  transacti<Sns  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  perform  such  duties 
as  they  shall  impose.  The  state  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
>  of  regents,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  such  office. 

^11.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  colleges  shall  be  intrusted  to 
their  respective  fitculties;  but  the  regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the 
courses  of  instruction,  and  prescribe  the  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several 
eourses,  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usual 
in  universities,  or  as  they  shall  deem  appropriate; 

§  12.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  regents,  through  their  president, 
■hall  make  a  report  in  detail  to  the  governor,  exhibiting  the  progress,  oondl* 
tion  and  wants  of  each  of  the  colleges  embraced  in  the  university,  the  course  of 
study  in  each,  the  number  of  professors  and  students,  the  amonnt  of  reoeipts 
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and  disbursemeDts,  together  with  the  nature,  costs  and  results  of  all  important 
investigations  and  experiments,  and  such  other  information  as  the/  may  deem 
important ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted,  free,  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  to  all  colleges  endowed  under  the  proTisions  of  the  congressional  act  of 
July  2d,  1862,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  as  proTided  in  said  act. 

§  18.  For  the  endowment  and  support  of  the  unirersity,  there  are  hereby 
appropriated :  1st  The  income  of  the  unirersity  iund.  2d.  The  income  of  a 
fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres 
of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  by  virtue  of  an  act  ap- 
proved July  2d,  1862,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  land  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  maj  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,**  which  fund  shall  be  desigpoated  as  the  agricultural  college  fund. 
8d»  All  sqch  contributions  to  the  endowment  ftmd  as  may  be  derived  from  pub- 
lie  or  private  bounty.  The  entire  income  of  all  said  funds  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board  of  regents,  for  the  support  of  the  aforesaid  colleges  of  arts, 
of  letters,  and  of  such  colleges  as  shall  be  established  in  the  university,  as  pro- 
rided  in  section  two  of  this  act ;  provided^  that  all  means  derivable  from  other 
public  or  from  private  bounty,  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  specific  ob- 
ject for  which  they  shall  have  been  designed  by  the  grantor. 

§  14.  Meetings  of  the  board  may  be  called  In  such  manner  as  the  regents 
shall  determine,  a  minority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  horn  time  to  time.  Ko  member 
of  the  board  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services  as  such  member,  but 
each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement,  on  the  audit  of  the  board,  for 
his  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  while  employed  on  the  busmess  of 
the  board. 

§  16.  The  fint  maeting  of  the  reganta,  the  appotntment  of-  which  is  herein 
provided  for,  shall  be  held  in  the  university  edifice,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
June,  1866,  at  which  time  the  regents,  when  so  convened,  shall  elect  one  of 
their  number  president  of  the  board.  The  time  for  the  annual  election  of  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  regents,  as  also  the  regular  annual  meeting,  and  such  other 
meetings  as  may  be  required,  shall  be  determined  in  the  by-laws  of  the  board. 
Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  board,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make 
fxrangements  for  securing,  without  expense  to  the  State,  or  to  the  funds  of  the 
university,  suitable  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  university,  not  less 
than  two  hundred  acres,  including  the  university  grounds,  for  an  experimental 
farm,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  thereafter,  to  make  such  improvements  thereon 
as  will  render  it  available  for  experimental  and  instructional  purposes,  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  course  in  the  college  of  arts. 

§16.  To  enable  the  board  of  regents  to  purchase  lands  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
university  for  an  experimental  fimn,  and  to  improve  the  same,  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Dane  county  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  said  county,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum, 
interest  payable  annually,  for  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  such  bonds 
to  be  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  at  such  place 
as  may  be  determined  b)^  said  board  of  supervisors.  The  bonds  so  issued  shall 
be  delirered  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  who  shall  faithfully  apply 
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the  same,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  together  with  all  contributiona  made  for  this 
specific  porpoae,  to  the  purchase  and  iraproTement  of  the  lands  for  such  experi- 
mental £iirm.  Bat  if  the  said  county  of  Dane,  by  its  proper  officers,  shall  not 
make  provision  for  the  issue  and  payment  of  said  bonds  as  aforesaid  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  if  in  such  case  the  cttisens  of  said 
county  shall  fail  within  days  after  the  expiration  of  said  first  mentioned 

period  of  thirty  days,  to  furnish  guarantees  satisfactory  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
that  the  said  amount  of  forty  thousand  doUars-  shall  be  placed  at  the  diqwsalof 
the  regents  of  the  unireraity,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  then  this  act 
shall  be  null  and  Toid. 

%  17.  So  much  and  such  parts  of  chapter  twenty*one  of  the  reTised  statutesi 
and  of  any  and  all  acts  as  contraTene  the  proTisions  of  this  act^  are  hereby 
repealed. 

%  18.    This  tot  Shan  take  effiBd  and  be  In  f<woe  from  aad  after  iti 


An  Act  to  autboriu  ibx  uvwrMawT  or  moriBSiTT  vuxn  a  cbraiv  Boifia 

OF  Dans  County. 
(Appravwl  MwBh  26, 1867.) 
SicnoN  !•  The  oommisffloners  of  school  and  onirersity  lands  are  hereliy 
authorized  to  invest  a  portion  of  the  aniTersity  fund,  or  of  the  agrienltuial  oU- 
lege  fiind,  or  of  both,  in  the  bonds  of  the  county  of  Dane,  iasned  by  said  coon^ 
and  delivered  to  the  regmits  of  the  nmversity  by  virtue  of  chapter  114  of  tkie 
general  laws  of  1866,  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  reorganise  and  enlarge  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  to  authorise  tiie  county  of  Dane  to  issoe  bonds  in  aid 
thereof." 

§  %    lUs  aet  shaB  tak*  fieot  and  bt  in  teoa  firom  and  after  its  paanige. 


SBEFPIELD  SCIEKTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  TALE  COLLEGE 


HIBTOKT. 

Iv  the  yew  1846,  a  "Department  of  Philoflophy  and  Art*"  wae  institated  Ift 
Yale  College,  on  the  same  general  principlea  as  the  Departoiente  of  Law,  Medi* 
dne  and  Theology.  One  deaign  in  this  moTemeni  was  to  aeoore  better  oppor> 
tunities  of  scientifio  inatmction  for  chemists,  agrioulturiBts  and  other  8t«dent3 
who  might  or  might  not  hare  been  members  of  the  Academical  Department. 
A  special  '*  Analytical  Laboratory  ^  was  soon  opened  for  the  instruction  of  these 
scholars.  Six  years  later  a  class  in  Engineering  was  commenced.  I^ese  cJasses 
soon  became  known  as  the  '*  Yale  Scientific  School,**  and  were  the  beginning 
of  the  present  organization.  In  1860,  a  liberal  endowment  was  receiyed 
from  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  (amounting  to  upwards  of 
$100,000,  and  subsequently  increased  by  further  gifts  of  $60,000)  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  name  of  "Sheffield  Scientific  School**  was  giyen  to  the 
establishment.  The  school,  as  enlarged  and  re-organized,  was  almost  exactly 
such  a  college  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  so 
that  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  led,  almost  unanimously,  to  bestow  upon 
this  department  of  Yale  College  the  incdme  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale 
of  land  scrip.    The  act  directing  this  appropriation  was  approved  June  24, 1868. 

TBUSTSaS. 

The  Tmstees  of  the  institution  are  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  con- 
sisting of  the  President  of  the  College  and  ten  Clerical  Fellows,  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  six  senior  Senators  of  the  State.  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  three  senior  Senators,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Visitors,  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School,  the  Board  for  the  appointment  of  State  Students.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  compose  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  September  1867 : — His  Excel- 
lency James  E.  English,  his  Honor  B.  H.  Hyde,  Hon.  George  Beach,  Hon.  M.  T. 
Granger,  Hon.  A.  J.  Gallup,  and  Bev.  B.  G.  Korthmp.  The  Secretary  of  the 
School  is  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman.  The  President  of  Yale  College  and  the  thir- 
teen professors  of  this  department  foon  a  '*  Governing  Boprd,*'  responsible  to 
the  corporation. 

SALE   or  THS  8C&IP. 

The  amount  of  the  national  land-grant  conferred  upon  Connecticut  was 
180,000  acres.  The  scrip  representing  this  endowment  was  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  terms  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  W.  A.  Buckingham^ 
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The  price  which  it  brought  wu  76  cts.  per  acre,  yielding  a  capital  of  1S5,(K  0 
dollars.  This  was  first  invested  in  United  States  Ten-Forty  bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest in  gold  at  the  rate  of  5  per  ct  per  annnm ;  but  subsequently  the  Legisla- 
lature  directed  that  these  securities  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested, 
instead, 'in  Connecticut  State  Bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  iu  currency. 
The  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  therefore  $8,100. 

OTBKK  mms  AMU  PBOPKITT. 

The  school  is  the  owner  of  a  spacious  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by 
Mr.  Sheffield,  at  a  cost,  including  outfit,  &c.,  of  about  $100,000.  It  has  in- 
Tested  fiinds,  the  gilt  of  Tarious  parties,  amounting  to  about  $70,000, — and  has 
also  large  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  instruments,  and  specimens  in  Nat- 
ural History.  Besides  its  own  peculiar  property,  the  school  as  a  department  of 
Tale  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  University, 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Tale  School  of  the  fine  Arts,  and 
other  costly  and  serviceable  endowments,  which  could  not  be  replaced  for  half 
a  million  of  dollars. 

IXPKRIMKIITJLL  PARM. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  purchase  a  farm  for  experiment  or  practice.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  at  present  quite  inadequate  to  this  outlay ;  and  the 
instructors  believe  that  many  if  not  all  the  advantages  looked  for  in  such  an 
investment  may  be  secured  by  observation  and  experiment  on  private  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  without  expending  any  considerable  sum  in 
the  purchase  and  management  of  a  school  farm,  beyond  a  piece  of  giound 
suitable  for  a  botanical  garden  and  for  occasional  experiments,  which  would 
be  a  welcome  accesuon  to  the  school 

UAVVML  LABOR. 

There  has  been  no  proposal  to  require  manual  labor  of  the  students,  nor 
would  the  suggestion  meet  with  favor.  Some  of  the  students  of  their  own  ac- 
cord take  part  in  mechanical  pursuits  or  other  industrial  occupations, — and 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  in  the  scientific  excur- 
sions which  are  kept  up  through  the  summer,  and  also  in  the  college  gymnasium, 
and  in  boating,  skating,  etc. 

MILITART   INSTRUCTION. 

Thus  far  military  instruction  has  been  given  by  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
from  a  Prussian  military  officer,  who  was  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  recent  war 
for  the  Union.  He  has  expounded  the  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics,  with 
diagrams  and  other  means  of  illustration,  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  man- 
ner. The  provisions  for  military  instruction  proposed  by  Congress  in  the  act 
of  July  26,  1836,  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  Tale  Col- 
lege, and  their  action  may  modify  these  existing  arrangements. 

PUBLIC  LKCTURXS. 

Courses  of  public  lectures  have  been  given  the  last  two  years  to  meohanios  ia 
Sheffield  Hall,  and  to  farmers  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
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TUITIOH  AHD  VBU  BCUOLAESHIPS. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  $125  per  year,  payable  $45  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  and  second  term,  and  $85  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term.  The  special 
student  in  Chemistry  is  charged  an  addition  of  $75  per  annum  for  chemicals 
and  Ihe  use  of  apparatus,  and  most  supply  himself  with  certain  articles  at  a  cost 
of  fire  or  ten  doUars  per  term. 

Forty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citizens  of  Connecticut,  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  State,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  already  occupied.  If 
more  applicants  should  appear  than  there  are  vacancies,  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  those  who  have  become  orphans  because  their  fathers  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  next,  to  those  who  need  pecuiUary  assistance ; 
it  being  understood  that  all  applicants  must  be  fitting  themselves  for  industrial 
occupations.  The  appointments  are  moreover  tu  be  distributed  among  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

LODOIlfO  AND  BOARD. 

The  school  owns  but  one  buildings  (known  as  "  Sheffield  Hall,"  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,)  which  is  devoted  to  the  necessary  rooms  for  instruc- 
tion, laboratories,  museums,  library,  kc. 

The  students  lodge  and  board  in  private  houses.  Some  public  provision  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  living ;  for  example  a  good  dormitory,  and  a  public  board- 
ing house  conducted  by  the  students  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty,  ar^ 
both  most  desirable. 

ADMISSION. 

All  who  enter  the  Sheffield  School  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
mast  have  mastered  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry, — besides  what  are 
called  *'  the  higher  English  branches.**  The  entrance  examinations  on  these 
studies  are  strict,  as  they  are  not  pursued  in  the  school,  and  are  essential  to 
successful  progress.  The  regular  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  third  term 
and  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  (eight  weeks  after  commencement.) 

BIOULAR  COUBSKS  OF   STUDY. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  occupy  three  years,  each  year  having  three 
terms,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twelve  weeks.  During  the  first  or  Fresh- 
man year,  the  entire  class  is  taught  in  the  same  studies,  which  are  partly 
mathematical,  partly  scientific,  and  partly  linguistic, — the  object  being  to  lay 
such  a  foundation  of  scholastic  discipline  as  will  be  usefU  in  any  special  de- 
partment of  study.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the  students  group 
themselves  in  seven  sections,  the  professional  character  of  which  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  .titles,  viz: — 

1.    CflXMISTKT   AND  MiNKRALOQT. 

.  2.  Civil  Enoinxerino. 
8.  mxchanics. 

4.  Mining  and  Mxtallttrot. 

5.  Agricvlturi. 

6.  Katural  History  and  Geology, 

1,  Sruct  Coursi  or  Bcixntific  and  Litieast  Studzis. 


8dO 
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In  all  these  Bections  attention  is  paid  to  the  French  and  German  langnagea. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  every  term ;  and  once  a  year  there  is  an 
examination  in  writing  on  the  studies  of  the  jear.  These  ooones  lead  to  the 
Degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Philosophy/*  conferred  by  Yale  College.  The  Degree 
of  ^^GltU  Engineer"  is  eouferredonstiidimts  who  puisne  an  advanced  course  of 
engineering,  and  that  of  "  Doctor  of  Philosophy"  on  those  who  study  for  two 
years  after  having  attauM»d  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts»  Philosophy  and 
Science,  and  who  pass  a  sncceasful  eiamination  in  higher  departments  of  sctener* 


PAKTIAL  oovi 

Students  qualified  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  instruction  in  Chemistry, 
Practical  Astronomy,  Zodlogy,  and  other  branches  taught  in  the  institution  are 
admitted  to  jMurtial  and  selected  courses  adapted  to  their  special  wants.  One 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  aid  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
Professors,  Teachers  and  independent  investigators  in  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  There  is  also  a  "shorter  course"  in  agriculture,  definitely 
arranged  and  announced. 

UfSTKUCTOBS. 

The  Prendent  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  Thxodori  D.  Woolsxt,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  is  Professor  Jamxs  D.  Daha;  and 
the  Professors  and  their  departments  are  as  follows : — 

WiLUAM  A.  Norton,  Civil  Engifieering  and  Mathtmatiet. 

James  D.  Daka,  Oeology  and  Mineralogy, 

Benjamin  Silliman,  Oeneral  ChtmUtty, 

Chester  S.  Ltman,  Indmtrial  Mechanics  and  Phyneu 

William  D.  Whitney,  Modem  Language: 

Gborox  J.  Brush,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy, 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Physical  Geography. 

Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

William  H.  Brewxr,  Agriculture. 

Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  Mining, 

Daniel  C.  Eaton,  Botany. 

Othnisl  C.  Harsh,  alceontology, 

Addison  £.  Vkrrill,  Zodlogy, 

The  additional  instructors  in  1866-7,  were : 

Mark  Bailet,  SloeuHon, 

Louis  Bail,  Drawing  oftd Designing, 

A.  Von  Strinwxbs,  Military  Seienee. 

John  Avert,  Physics^  efo., 

James  B.  Stone,  Mathematics, 

Bevkrlt  S.  Burton,  Chemistry. 

Charles  J.  Sheffield,  Assaying. 

Some  of  the  students  are  also  required  to  attend  lectures  in  the  other  depart* 
menta  of  the  University,— especially  the  lectures  on  Physics  and  Astronomy 
by  Professor  E.  Loomis,  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Sanford,  and  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  by  Rev.  Professor  K.  Porter. 
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1I0DK3  or  XHBTUUCTION. 

The  ioBtructon  aim  to  import  Useful  Koowleclge  by  such  metboda  as  will 
secure  lutellectual  Discipli&e.  The  studenU  being  olaasified  in  more  than 
twenty  subdiyisionji,  based  at  once  on  their  purpoaea  in  life  and  on  their  acbo- 
laatic  attainmenta,  are  brought  into  close  personal  relations  with  the  professors, 
who  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  lore  of  stady,  rather  than  to  incite  them 
by  a  fear  of  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  a  rigid  system  of  marks  is  kept 
up,  and  all  who  fall  below  a  certain  standard  in  scholarship,  attendance  or 
conduct,  are  subject  to  dismiislon.  In  the  Chemical  and  Zoological  laboratories 
in  Civil  Engineering,  and  00  &r  as  posaible  in  other  branches,  the  students  are 
trained  to  practical  work  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus.  Scien- 
tific excursions  are  maintained  through  the  summer  under  the  various  pro- 
fessors, to  promote  the  study  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  etc., 
and  sometimes  to  examine  important  manufactories  and  public  works.  The 
drill  by  recitations  is  constant,  but  lectures,  both  formal  and  familiar,  are  intro- 
duced to  quicken  the  mind  and  impart  the  most  recent  investigations. 

▲PPARATUB  or  IHBTanCTXOH. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  material  possessions  of  the 
■ohool  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  instruction, 

I.  Pertaining  to  SheffUid  Sail. 

1.  Laboratoriee  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Photography  and  Zoology.  (A  labora- 

tory in  Physics  and  Mechanics  is  still  very  much  wanted.) 

2.  Metallurgioal  Museum  of  Ores,  Furnace  Products,  etc.,  (an  extensive  and  in- 

creasing collection. ) 
8.  Agricultural  Museum  of  Sotts,  Fertilisers,  useful  and  injurious  Insects,  etc. 
4.  Astronomical  Obserratory,  having  a  very  good  equatorial  telescope,  by 

Clarke  k  Son  of  Cambridge,  a  meridian  circle,  etc. 
6.  A  library  and  rea<iUng  room,  containing  books  of  reference  and  a  selection 

of  German,  French,  English,  and  American  scientific  journals. 

6.  A  collection  of  models  in  Architecture,  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics, 

and  of  diagrams  adapted  to  public  lectures. 

7.  A  collection  of  Maps  and  Charts,  topographical,  hydrographical,  geologi* 

cal,  etc. 

8.  The  private  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Prof.  Brush,  the  herbariums  of  Pro- 

fessors Eaton  and  Brewer,  the  collection  of  native  birds  of  Professor 
Whitney,  the  astronomioal  instruments  of  Professor  Lyman, — all  freely 
accessible  to  qualified  students. 

n.  Pertaining  to  the  UhifHrntjf. 

1.  The  College  Library,  consisting  of  47,000  vohunes,  and  the  Society  Libra- 

ries, consisting  of  26,000  volumes. 

2.  Two  Reading  Rooms,  one  conUining  the  newspapers  and  literary  journals  of 

England  and  the  United  SUtes;— the  other,  quarterlies  and  monthUes  in 
various  languages  and  departments  of  learning. 

8.  The  Cabinet  of  Minerals  and  Fossils,— an  extensive  and  well  known  collec- 
tion. 

4»  The  Collections  in  Natural  Hiftory. 
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(These  coUectioiM  mad  the  ndneral  cabiofet  wQl  be  remored  to  the  Peabodj 
MoacviB  when  it  it  baiU;  a  fond  of  $150,000  baTing  been  given  for  diii 
porpoee  by  Geo.  Pcabodj,  Eaq.  of  London.^ 
ft.  ApfMrattH  in  Phyaici  and  CheauiCry,  adapted  to  and  employed  in  pnbiie 


ft.  CoOectionaof  tbeTaleScboolof  tfaeKae  ArtL 
7.  Gymnanom  for  phyaeal  training. 


■uvBEB  or  wrum 

The  nnmber  of  atadoito  in  Iftftft^  waa  M;  in  18ftft-7  1»;  and  at  the 
menoement  of  the  current  year,  1807-8, 190. 


The  followiiig  pamphlets  and  artidea  ilhrntnte  the  hiatory  of  the  M****'^ 
Scientific  School  of  Tale  College. 
184ft  and  erery  sobeequent  year.    Oatalogiiee  of  Tale  College. 

Memoir  of  Prot  J.  P.  Norton.    Nem  JSmgUmder,  toL  z.,  186S. 
Memorial  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton.  12mo. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Edocation  in  the  Gcaeral 
Assembly  of  Connecticnt,  (May  Seanon,  1847,)  on  the  eatafaGahmcnt 
in  Tale  College  of  Profeflsonhips  of  Agricultare  and  the  Arta.  (Sgned 
by  Ephm.  Williama,  Chairman.) 
18Sft.  Scientific  Schools  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gibnan.     11  pp.  8to. 
(Printed  also  in  Bamard^s  American  Joomal  of  Edocation.) 
Scientific  Education  the  vant  of  Connecticot,  by  B.  C.  Gifanan.  8  ppL  8tol 
(Printed  also  in  the  Conn.  Agric  Soc  Trans.) 
Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Tale  Scientific  School    S2  pp.  8to. 
Private  Proposal  for  Reorganixing  the  Scientific  School  of  Tale  GoDege. 

(Toolscap  sheet.) 
Proposed  Plan  for  a  School  of  Science  in  Tale  CoOege.    SIS  pp.  8¥0. 
Plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter.     8  pp.  8to. 
Plan  of  an  Engineering  School,  by  W.  A.  Norton.    4  pp.  8vo. 
ISftft.   Sdence  and  Scientific  Schools.    An  Address  before  the  Ahmmi  of  Tale 

College  at  Commencement  in  1856,  by  ProC  J.  D.  Ikna. 
ISftO.  Agricultoral  Lectures  at  Tale  College.    Reported  by  H.  &  Olcoli.  12mo. 
Regulations  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Tale  CoU^,  (acTeral  editions 
in  soccessiTe  years.)    4  pp.  8to. 
1888.   Sutement  respecting  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  laid  before  memben 
of  the  Legislatnre  of  Connecticut.    4  pp.  8yo. 

1864.  Prospectus  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School    4  pp.  8tow 

1865.  CircuUr  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School    4  pp.  8to. 
Circular  reelecting  a  Coarse  in  Agricultare.    4  pp.  4to. 

186ft.   First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Ylaiton  <^  the  Sheffield  Scientifie 

School    40  pp.  8yo. 
1867.   Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Sheffield  Soentifie  School    64  pp.  8Ta 

Acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Gonneetieat  Legislatore,  respecting  the 

national  grant.    4  pp.  8to. 
Gn  the  Relations  of  Scientific  Education  to  Industrial  Pnnolts,  by  Prof. 

C.  Sl  Lyman,  an  Address  at  the  2lBtA]iid?enu7  of  the  Sheffield  8cieD> 
tific  School    pp.  8to. 
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OOUB8ES  OF  8TUDT. 

I. — ^RXOVLAB  00US8S8  XXTXHDINO  THROUGH  THRBB  TXAKB,   AHD   LXADIMO  TO  THS 
DSOBBI  OF  BaCHBLOB  OF   PHILOfiOFHT   IB   TiXB   COLLJCOB. 

JLDKI88I0N. 

Candidates  for  admiflmon  must  be  sixteen  yean  of  age  or  more — ^must  bring 
testimonials  of  good  character.  They  wiH  then  be  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  below-mentioned  branches : 

Algebra — ^DaTies,  as  far  as  General  Theory  of  Equations.  Geometry — Davis's 
Legendre.  Plane  Trigonotnetry^  including  Analytical  Trigonometry — Loomia  or 
Bavies.  The  EUmente  of  Natural  Ph  ilo»ophy — ^Loomls  or  Olmsted.  A  rithmetie 
(including  the  Meteric  system  of  weifrht:)  and  measures).  JSnglUh  Grammar^ 
Gtographyy  and  the  History  of  the  Unittd  Utatee, 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  also,  recommended. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  Freshman  class,  preliminary  to  all  the  higher  instructions  of  the  school, 
parsues  the  following  studies : 

First  Term. 

Jlfathematie9'-4h.rieB*  Analytical  Oeometry.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Phy» 
sice — Silliman's  Principles.  English — Exercises  in  Composition.  Chemistry — 
Recitations  and  Laboratory  Practice.  German — Woodbury's  Method  and  Reader. 

Second  Term. 

^^/mA— Rhetoric.  Practical  Exercises  in  Elocution.  Germati — ^Woodbury 
continued.  Selections  from  approved  authors.  Physics — Silliman's  Principles, 
and  Academical  Lectures.  Chemistry — Recitations  and  Laboratory  PracUoci 
McUhematics — De^scriptive  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Third  Term. 

English — ^Exercises  in  Composition  German — Selections.  Physics — SilU- 
man's  Principles  and  Academical  Lectures.  Mathematics — Surveying.  Princi- 
ples of  Perspective.    Botany — Gray's  Manual    Drawing — ^Free  Hand  Practice. 


JUNIOR  JLKD  SBinOR  TXAR8. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  regular  courses,  the  students,  grouped  in  seven 
sections,  pursue  the  following  studies : 

1,.CHEMISTRT  AND  MINERALOGT. 

JUNIOR  TKIR. 

Inorganic  Chemistry — Eliot  k  Storcr's  Manual,  Recitations  and  Lectures. 
Analytical  Chemistry^Freaenma.  Recitations  and  Lectures.  Laboratory 
Practice — Repetition  of  Experiments  from  Eliot  k  Storer's  Manual.  Srstematio 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Quantative  Analysis.  Mineralogy 
— Dana's  System,  Lectures  and  Practical  Exercises.  Botany — Gray's  Manual 
Excursions  and  Preparation  of  Herbarium.  Zoology — Lectures  and  Excursions. 
J^ench  and  German  (see  Select  Course). 


91^4  umrruLD  scibntiiic  bcbogl. 

BEMIOB  TKAB. 

Otneral  Chemitttry — Aeademicil  and  Mescal  Lectures.  Agricultural  Chem' 
%9tr}f  and  PhfnoU^ — Lectures.  Laboratory  Prtutice — Qoantitatire  Mineral 
Analysis.  Assaying.  Organic  Analysis.  Special  iDvestigation  for  Graduating 
Thesis.  Mineralogy — ^Identification  of  Species.  MotmUwryy — Leotnres.  Geology 
Dana^s  Manual.  Kecitations  and  Academical  Lectures.  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology — Academical  Lectures.  Jlechania^  Steam  £ngine  and  other  Prims 
Moier$ — ^Lectures.    Jl^rtneh  (see  Select  Course). 

2,— CIVIL  ENGINEEBIKG. 

JUNIOR  TKJLR. 

Mathematie* — DescriptiTC  geometry,  with  applications.  Shades,  Shadows  and 
Linear  Perspective.  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Agronomy — Theoretical  Astronomy.  Practical  Prob- 
lems, hreneh  Kikd.  Oerman.  Practical  Surveying — ^Triangulation,  Surveying  of 
a  Harbor,  etc.  Topographical  Surveying,  lirawing — ^Isometrical,  Topographi- 
cal, MechanicaL 

OEiriOB  TKAB. 

Meehamc9 — Theoretical  Mechanics.  Applications  of  Oskulafl  to  Mechanics. 
Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Priuciples  of  Mechanism.  Thermo-dy- 
nimics.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Prime  Movers.  Civil  Engineering — 
Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Materials.  Bridge  Construction.  Stability  of  Arches. 
S;one-cutting,  with  graphical  problems.  Constitution  and  properties  of  Build- 
lag  Materiala.  Civil  Engineering  proper,  or  the  Science  of  Construction.  Oeo- 
Ugy,  Freneh — Selections.  Iield  Engineering  and  Surveying — Location  of 
Fflads.  Laying  out  Cuire^  Geodesy.  Deigning — ^Designing  of  Bridges  and 
•;her  Structure     Drammg — Architectural  and  StructuraL 

S,— MECHANICAL  ENGINEEBIKG. 

JTHIOB  TBAB. 

Jf^reneh  and  Oerman — (see  Select  Course).  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Ai^ 
plications.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimeui«ions.  Elementary  Mechanics. 
Principles  of  Mechanism.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Metallurgy. 
S'lades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective.  Isometrical  Projection.  Elements 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Construction.  Shading  and  Tinting, 
fnd  drawing  from  patterns. 

SBHIOB  TBAB. 

Freneh  and  Oerman  (see  Select  Course).  Analytical  Mechanics — Strength  of 
Materials.  Thermo-dynamics.  Theory  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
Prime  Movers.  Theory  of  Machines.  Mill  work.  Examination  of  Machinery. 
Mechanical  Construction.  Machine  shop  Practice.  Architectural  Drawing. 
Drawing  from  actual  Machines.    Designs  of  Machines. 

4,— MINING  AND  METALLUBGT. 

JOltlOB  TKAB. 

J^eneh  and  German  (see  Select  Oonrse).  JfedUmies— PecVs  Elements.  Prhi- 
dplesot  Mechanism.  Theory  of  Steam  Engine.  Mathematics — ^Mining  Survey- 
ing— Shades,  Shadows  and  Linear  Perspective  Isometrical  Projection.  Civil 
Engineering — Strength  of  Mater  als.  Stability  of  Arches.  Higher  and  Topo* 
graphical  Surveying.  Geology—  Dana.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  TopographioaL 
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Jf^neh  (gee  Select  Coarse).  Minifig — Lectures.  Oeneral  and  Special  Metal' 
/«ryy— Lectures.  Gmeral  CTtemutry — Miller.  Chemieal  Afiali/siit — Fresoiiius. 
Recitations  and  Lectures.  Laboratory  i'roehVe— Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Assaying.  Mineraiogy — Lectures  and  Piac- 
tical  Exercises.  Zoology — ^Lectures.  ,  J/ecAantc«--ApplicatioD  to  Engineering. 
Drawing^ 

0,— AGRICULTtTRS. 

JUNIOB  TKAB. 

Agricultural  Ckemuhrv  ahd  Phynology-^rwtwn  and  FhTsiology  of  Plants 
Water,  Atmosphere,  and  Soil  in  their  relations  to  Yegetable  Production ,  Im 
provement  of  the  Soil  by  Chemical  and  Mechanical  means.  Domestic  Animals 
the  chemical  relations  Of  their  Food,  Digestion,  Bespirstkm.  Aswimilation  and 
Excretions ;  Mills,  Butter,  Cheese,  Flesh,  and  Wool  as  Agricultural  Products. 
Lectures.  ii^r&enmefi<a/««i<f^fia/y<tca/CAemts<iy--LBboratory  Practice.  Mete- 
urology — Acaaemical  Lectures.  Phyneml  ^MyropAjH-Lectures.  Zoology — 
Lectures.  DroiMfi^— Free-hand  practice.  /Vsnct  md  Stnntm  Continued. 
£xeur$ion9 — Botanical,  ZoologiosJ,  eie. 

BSITTOB  TIAB. 

Agrieultvre — ^The  staple  crops  of  the  United  States,  theur  Tarieties,  cultivation, 
management,  and  preparation  for  market.  The  Care,  Breeding  and  Raising  of 
Domestic  Animals.  Lectures  and  Redtations.  ExwrummUU  Chemulry — Labo- 
ratory practice.  Agrictdtural  ZoSlogy — Natural  History  of  Domestie  Animals ; 
Insects  useful  and  injurtoos  to  Vegetation.  Lectures.  Muman  Anatomy  and 
Phytiology—  Lectures.  Otology — Lectures  and  RedtatioBS.  Jiural  Economy^ 
both  American  and  Foreign.  Lectures.  French  andOermam^  eontinued.  Ma> 
atrnons — Botanical,  Zoological,  etc. 

6,— NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

JUHIOR  TXAfi. 

FfantTerm. 

Zodlcgy-^Dwiiy  Laboratory  instruction;  Zo51ogical  Exourslona.  Botany^ 
6ray*s  first  Lessons.  Chemittry — Academical  Leetorse.  Fnmch  and  Otrman 
-^Selections. 

Second  Term. 

Zoology  and  Paleontology — Laboratory  Practice,  Lectures.  Physical  Geogra- 
phy— ^Lectures  and  Recitations.  Chemittry — Laboratory  Practice.  French  and 
German^  continued. 

Third  Term. 

ZoSlogy  and  Paitentology^LabwmXorj  Pimctloe,  Leetwes,  Ezcorsioiis  (Uai^ 
and  marine).  ^o/aii|h-^ray*a  Manval ;  Excursions.  Mineralogy— D^uhy  Lee- 
tares  and  Practical  Exercises.  ^encA,  continued.  Drawing — ^Free  Hand  Practice* 


SXNIOB  TXA&. 

First  Temu 


ZoSlogy  and  PaUontology-^lMboTstofj  Pradiee,  Leeiores,  Excursions.     Aeo- 
20^v—Dana*s  Manual*  Excursions.  Afirfsoro/oyy— Academieal  Lectures.   French 
--Selections. 
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Second  Term. 


Zoology  ami  PaUomiologf — Continiied.  Botamg — ^Lectmes  on  special  subjects. 
Geology — ^iMaas  Beciuyong  and  Lectnrea.  Amatomg  amd  Pkgt^ologg — ^Acade- 
mw«>l  Lecuire&    Frtntk — Selediona. 

ThiidT 


Zoologg  omdPtitamiologg    Oontmaed,  with  KTmrrinm     PhaUgrapkf—Vnfi. 
tical  Inatmction. 

7,— fiELSCr  00UB88  IN  SCKXCK  ASD  UTEBATUBEL 

JCXIOm  TKAB. 


MoDKKT  Lasocagb. — F^TtmA  amd  Germmi^  continoed.    bgfirii  CampoaUkm 
and  literature. 

MATHaxAncs. — Peek's  Meckama^  Norton's  Aatronomy. 

Natcval  ScixscK. — AgriemUmrml  CkoHUtry — ^Lcctmea. 
and  Excnrsionfl.      Botmmg — Lectares  and  Sxci 
Pkgneoi  Geograpkg — Lectures  and  BecifHow 

UiSTomT. — Bccitariona. 

DaAwisG. — ^Free  Hand,  and  ArdiitectanL 


Laxouagb. — ^rem€k  sr  Onmmm^  eontinned.    Lectares  on  Ijmgnage  and  Lii 
gnistie  Btlmology.    GoaipositMWiL 

Katcbal  SciKXca. — Botmmg  amd  Zoologg^  contmned.     Goology — ^Bechations 
and  Lecturer     Melmmlogg    Lectrnw.     Ihmam,  Amatomg  nd  Pkgnologg — 


pHiuiaoPHT  AXD  HisroBT. — Lectures  and  recitations,  in  Hulanf  amd  PolMcml 
Pkilotopkg^  LUemmtimml  Lmm^  Political  Scomomg^  EtJkict  amd  JietapJkyna. 


n. — Paktial  oociSB  LXAnnra  10  so  msi 

A  partial  coarse  in  Agricnltnre,  occupying  seren  months  in  the  vinter,  is 
arranged  for  the  coareiuence  of  those  who  cannot  puisne  a  longer  ooorse  of 
stady. 

Special  **"^«^**T  desinMS  lo  hinOBii  prolicienft  In  some  bruich  of  Chemistfy 
are  also  receired  in  the  Chenueal  I^ibovaioiy. 

In  Xatorai  History  arrangementa  aie  also  made  lor  the  mstiuction  of  spectsl 
stndents^  not  candidates  for  degrees.  Tne  ssme  is  trae  in  Piacticai  Astronomy. 
No  formal  examinations  are  required  for  admrnnoa  to  these  adTantagca.  bat 
they  are  only  offered  to  young  men  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  be  fiuthlnl  in 
the  porniii  of  the  coniscs  they 


IlL — noBXft  oocisB  LBAAno  10  tm  bbobbb  or  boctob  or  nauuBorBW 


A  higher  eoorse  in  CML  Sngineering  is  arranged  to  foDow  Urn  regular  three 
years*  course,  and  thoae  who  pusoe  it  fiuthlullj  may  loceiift  the  dsgree  of  CM 
Bagineer.  (G,  E.) 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.  Dr.  mwt  haTe  taken  aheady  a  Bschdoi^ 
Degree,  and  must  pmnm  m  tiiis  CoRege*  a  coufse  of  two  jtuff  InstfUrthw  in 
tV  higher  rtudies  of  at  least  three  depaitmests  of  science,  tendoati^  with  a 
satisfactory  examinatioa. 


BHEFPIELO  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
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PLANS    AND    DESCRIFnON  Or  SHXTFTBLD  HALL,  OP   THE    SHEFFIELD  SCISNTinO 

SCHOOL,   TALB  OOLLEGB,   NEW   HATEN,   CONN. 

Sheffield  Hall  is  situated  in  Grove  street,  fix>ntiDg  Ck>Uege  street,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  College  square.  It  is  bui«t  of  stone  and  brick 
covered  with  stucco,  and  consists  of  a  principal  three  story  structure,  and  two 
wings  (each  of  two  stories,)  now  connected  in  tlie  rear  bj  another  three  story 
building.  There  are  three  public  entrances  on  Grove  street,  of  which  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  chie(  leading  to  all  portions  of  tlie  building ;  the  eastern  door 
leads  to  the  principal  room  of  the  Engineering  Class  and  to  the  Metallurgical 
Museum  above  it ;  and  the  western  door  leads  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

There  are  two  projecting  towers— one  in  front,  at  the  main  entrance,  and  one 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  building.  The  principal  tower  in  front  is  ninety 
feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  square.  In  the  second  and  third  stories  are  studies 
for  two  of  the  profesaofiL  Abore  these  rooms  is  the  belfry-clock  with  its  four 
dials,  and  surmounting  the  structure  is  a  revolving  turret  in  which  the  equato- 
rial telescope  is  placed* 


N<».  1,  HaeiUtioo-roon,  In  MalliMDattei,  Pbju«,  tte. 

••    8,       '*  MM  EacioMffiof.  ete. 

"     3,  EzhibitioD-rofm  for  rniginrnting  modeli,  cto. 

"  18,  Drswinff  room  for  the  EofiMarinc  and  oUier  el 

"   19,  Chenieal  AniaUot't  OAoe.    90, 99,  OfaMnieal  Laimter^. 
L,  CloMt— P,  Beluoe-raoBi.r*Q,  Blon  loonr-R.  CbeaiiMl 


SHEFFIELD 


SCHOOL. 


Th«  Dortbvestem  tower,  »xteeQ  Teet  HquRre  and  0%  feet  high,  wu  bnHt  bt 
tlie  reception  of  a  Ueridiau  Circle. 

The  extreme  leoglh  of  the  edifice  from  the  western  tower  to  tbe  east  side  ia 
117  iSfct;  and  the  eitrane  deptli  is  112  TeeL  Tbe  lliree  cuta  which  are  given 
herewith  exhibit  the  arraogemcnt  of  rooms  on  eai^b  of  the  three  Btoriee. 
Ttie  ba-ioireiit,  which  is  not  here  lepreseDted,  conlaing  a  Janitor's  apart- 
ment, and  a  metallurgical  labomtor;,  in  additjon  to  the  hot-air  fumuces,  slore 
rooms,  eti. 

The  ObserTOtor7  occupies  the  two  towers,  each  dxteen  feet  square,  recently 
added  to  the  edifice.  In  one  of  these  is  mounted  an  Equatorial  Telbscopb; 
in  the  other,  a  UBumiAH  CmoLB,  with  a  Sepbbeal  Clock  ;  both  (elescotie  and 
dlcle  being  the  recent  (^1^  of  Mr.  Sheffield. 

PLA»  0»  THl  SEOOMD  BTOKT. 
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The  Equatorial  Telescope,  ordered  of  MesBra.  Alvan  Ckrk  1  Bonn,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  in  Novembor,  13SS,  waa,  early  in  October  kaC,  inounted  in  the 
revolving  turret  at  the  top  of  the  front  tower,  some  eiglitj  feet  above  the 
flTound,  where  it  comniMida  a  good  horizon.  It  is  supported  hj  a  freestone 
pier,  six  feet  in  height,  which  atauda  on  a  maaaive  floor  of  nasonr;  arciii.>d  in 
ftom  the  aide  walli,  juat  above  the  tower  dovk.  Tbou^  it  thus  pariabea  of 
whatever  motion  the  tower  itself  ia  subject  to,  from  winds  and  otlier  caiues,  no 
noticeable  inconvenience  baa  been  experienced,  or  is  anticipated,  Irom  ihia 
aource.  The  Boor  of  the  room,  wliich  ia  of  wood,  immediatel?  above  the  stone 
floor,  rests  odI;  in  the  outer  walla,  and  does  not  touch  the  pier. 

The  object-glaae  baa  »  clear  aperture  of  nice  inches,  and  ia  nine  feet  ten 
inches  in  local  length.  The  tube,  made  of  pine  bandaomelj  Qniihed,  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  ia  at  once  stiff  and  light.  Seven  Hujgenlan  eje-piecea  give 
powers  ranging  from  40  to  620.  All  but  one  of  these  fit  alao  a  diagonal  eye- 
tube  cootaiaiiig  a  prismatic  reSector.  Another  diagonal  reflector — the  first  sur- 
face of  an  acute  priam  of  glass — is  used  in  observing  the  aun,  the  greater  part 
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of  whose  light  and  heat  is  transmitted,  whOe  the  image  formed  by  the  reflected 
rays  is  viewed  without  inconvenieoce,  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  telescope. 

Tlie  equatorial  mounting  is  the  Grerman,  or  Fraunhofer's — the  declination 
axis  carrying  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  graduated  on  silver  so  as  to 
read  by  two  verniers  to  10",  and  the  polar  axis  carrying  an  hour  circle  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  graduated  to  minutes  of  time,  and  reading  by  two  verniers  to 
five  seconds. 

Beneath  the  polar  axis,  in  the  curve  of  the  U-shaped  iron  piece  by  which 
that  axis  is  supported,  is  placed  the  driving  clock.  Its  going  is  regelated  by  a 
half-second  pendulum,  and  the  intermittent  motion  of  the  scape  wheel  is 
changed  into  a  smooth  and  equable  motion  for  the  telescope  by  the  simple  and 
ingenious  device  known  as  "Bond's  Spring-Governor." 

The  performance  of  the  telescope  accords  with  the  reputation  of  its  makers. 
On  favorable  nights,  itsliows  easily  such  test  objects  as  'Cygni,  the  companion 
of  -Sirius,  the  6th  star  in  the  Trapezium  of  Orion,  and,  with  more  difficulty, 
X  t  Andromedfe.  The  second  and  third  have  been  seen  with  the  aperture  redu- 
ced  to  five  inches. 

Tliere  is  used  with  the  telescope  a  bi-filar  position-micrometer,  witli  four  eye- 
pieces, by  DoUond. 

A  ver}'  simple  observing  chair  enables  the  observer  to  change  his  position, 
quickly  and  easily,  to  any  height  required,  without  leaving  his  seat 

The  revolving  turret  resembling  in  form  that  of  a  "Monitor,"  rests,  by  a  cir- 
cular rail  at  its  base,  on  eight  grooved  iron  wheels,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the 
steel  journals  of  which  run  in  boxes  of  Babbitt's  metal.  It  is  turned  by  a 
crank,  the  pinion  of  which  gears  into  a  rack  cast  on  the  circular  rail  The 
opening,  three  feet  in  width,  extends  entirely  across,  through  the  roof  and  sides, 
fl-om  base  to  base.  It  is  closed  by  eight  hinged  shutters,  so  controlled  by  rods 
and  levers  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  with  great  facility. 

The  tower  connected  with  the  west  wing  was  erected  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, specially  for  the  reception  of  the  Meridian  Circle  purchased  of  the  U.  & 
Government  and  formerly  used  in  the  East  room  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory. This  instrument  was  mounted  in  September  on  the  massive  granite  piers, 
which  came  with  it,  and  the  bases  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  shall  of  solid  masonry,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  nine  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  seven  at  the  top.  This  shaft  rises,  independently  of  the  building  through- 
out, from  a  foundation  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  sur- 
rounded, at  a  few  inches  distance,  by  a  double  casing  made  of  tarred  felt  and 
matched  sheathing  boards.  It  is  thus  well  protected  against  sudden  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  Meridian  Circle  has  a  five-foot  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  of  38 
inches  aperture,  and  68  inches  focal  length.  It  has  three  Ramsden  eye-pieces. 
A  diagonal  eye-piece  in  addition  has  been  ordered,  for  more  conveniently  ob- 
serving objects  at  high  altitudes.  At  the  focus  is  a  system  of  one  horizontal, 
and  eleven  vertical,  spider-lines,  together  with  a  micrometer  thread  movable  in 
declination  only.  The  mean  equatorial  interval  of  the  vertical  threads  is 
14S-167. 

The  axis,  thirty  inches  in  length,  terminates  in  steel  pivots  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  to  opposite  faces  of  its  central  cube  are  bolted  the  two  conical 
finsta  forming  the  tube  of  the  telescope.    This  tube  is  so  constructed  at  the 
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ends  that  the  object-glass  and  eje-tube  are  readily  interchangeable.  On  the 
axis,  within  the  piers,  are  two  circles  forty  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  grad- 
uated on  silver,  the  one  to  read  by  a  vernier  to  single  minutes,  the  other  by  six 
micrometer  microsoopeS)  to  single  seconds.  Four  of  the  microscopes  are 
mounted  at  the  comers,  and  two  at  intermediate  points  on  tlie  opposite  sides, 
of  a  sqoare  alidade  frame,  whidi  is  carried  by  the  axis,  and  held  in  position  by 
adjusting  screws  connected  with  the  pier.  Attached  also  to  the  alidade  is  a 
spirit  level  Suitable  counterpoises  prevent  undue  pressure  of  the  pivots  on 
the  T*s.  For  finding  the  nadir  point,  and  the  level  and  oollimation  errors,  a 
coUimating  eye-piece  and  vessel  of  mercury  are  used.  There  is  also  a  striding 
level  for  the  axis ;  an  observing  couch ;  and  a  reversing  apparatus  traversing 
the  floor  on  rails  between  the  piers. 

Tills  instrument,  as  originally  constructed  by  Ertel  ft  Sons,  of  Munich,  had  a 
thirty-inch  circle  at  each  extremity  of  the  axis,  outside  of  the  piers.  These 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  the  present  forty-inch  circles  on  the  axis  inside 
of  the  piers,  by  Wm.  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  other  minor  alterations. 

In  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Washington  Observations,  this  cirde^ 
in  its  original  form,  is  fully  described,  and  illustrated  by  plates.  It  has  been 
put  in  adjustment,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  used  to  test  its  performance. 

The  circle-room  has  a  meridional  opening  fh>m  side  to  side,  twenty  inches  in 
width,  with  roof-sfantteo^  which  are  opened  or  shut  by  a  single  motion  of  a 
lever.    The  side  shutters  are  ordinary  doors. 

A  Sidereal  Clock,  by  Appleton,  London,  the  gift  of  William  Hillhouse,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven,  is  attached  to  the  west  wall. 

The  observatory  possesses  also  a  Pistor  t  Martin's  Patent  Sextant  The  pri- 
vate instruments  referred  to  as  used  by  students  in  Practical  Astronomy  are:  a 
superior  portable  Telescope,  by  Clark  ft  Sons,  of  4|  inches  aperture  and  five 
feet  focal  length ;  a  Transit  Instrument  with  three-foot  telescope,  and  twelve- 
inch  circle  reading  by  two  verniers  to  10'^ ;  a  Sidereal  Clock  and  an  Eight-day 
Sidereal  Chronometer.  The  telescope  of  the  transit  instrument  has  an  object- 
glass,  by  FItz,  of  2  8^  inches  aperture,  and  a  micrometer,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
used  with  equal  facility  at  all  angles  of  position,  without  danger  of  disturbing 
the  fixed  system  of  threads  With  this  micrometer,  and  the  spirit-level  attached 
to  the  alidade  of  the  cirde,  this  instrument  is  practically  a  Zenith  Telescope, 
and  is  used  as  such  in  observations  for  latitude  by  Talcott's  method.  The  eye- 
piece constantly  used  is  a  diagonal  one  giving  a  power  of  200,  a  power  war- 
ranted by  the  excellence  of  the  object-glass.  The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a 
heavy  iron  stand,  cast  in  one  piece,  which  is  supported  by  a  brick  pier,  four  feet 
in  height,  with  its  foundation  of  masonry  extending  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

Tlie  tower  dock  was  made  by  Messrs.  E.  Howard  Ss  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  has 
a  wooden  pendulum  rod  eight  feet  in  length,  with  a  zinc  compensation-tube 
below  the  bob,  spedally  ordered  for  this  dock.  The  bob  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
about  twice  as  heavy  as  those  usually  fiimished  by  the  makers.  The  rate  has 
thus  far  proved  to  be  nearly  uniform  and  quite  satisfisurtory.  The  dock  is  set 
anew  to  zero^  whenever  its  error  amounts  to  half  a  minute.  This  has  occurred 
but  twice  since  August  last  The  hours  are  struds  on  a  fine  toned  bell  of  676 
lb&  weight,  suspended  in  a  separate  bell-tower  on  the  main  roo(  some  twenty- 
five  feet  firom  the  dock. 
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Hew  Building  erected  in  1873. 

The  new  bmlding  has  a  front  of  8eyentjr-8ix  feet  on  Prospect  street)  and  a 
depth  of  eighty-four  feet,  standing  back  from  the  street,  sixteen  feet 

The  plan  is  rectangolar,  and  it  has  substantially  five  stories, — ^a  basement  of 
eleven  feet  in  height,  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  each  fourteen  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  and  an  attic,  or  fourth  story,  nine  and  a  half  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

The  general  plan  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  rooms  is  based  on  that  of  the 
first  story,  prorision  being  made  for  a  large  lecture  room  in  the  rear  part  of  this 
particular  one,  extending  across  the  whole  rear  side  of  the  building,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  one-half  of  the  story.  This  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  for  seating 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  A  hall  sixteen  feet  wide  fipom  the  ttont 
entrance  communicates  with  this  lecture  room,  and  affords  room  for  the  main 
staircase  to  the  upper  stories.  On  each  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  one  12'.6"  by  27'.5"  and  one  12M1"  by  26'.9",  makmg  four  recita- 
tion rooms  and  a  large  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

Under  these  four  recitation  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  building  there  are 
two  large  rooms  and  one  small  room  completely  finished.  These  rooms  are  al] 
suitable  for  recitation  rooms,  being  well  lighted,  and  having  a  height  of  11  feet. 

The  rear  basement,  under  the  general  lecture  room,  is  occupied  by  a  coal 
room,  heating  furnaces  and  boilers,  janitor^s  room,  and  water-closets.  The  floor 
of  this  part  of  the  basement  is  lower  than  the  front  part  by  four  feet,  to  permit 
the  floor  of  the  lecture  room  above  to  drop  down  that  much  from  the  front 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided  alike, — two  large  rooms  of  equal 
size  in  each  over  the  lecture  room,  and  four  rooms  on  each  story  in  the  front. 

The  south  side  of  the  second  story,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  is  devoted  to 
Physics;  the  north,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  to  Civil  Engineering.  The  small 
rooms  in  front  are,  for  the  present,  appropriated  to  the  Professors  in  those  de- 
partments for  study  rooms,  the  middle  rooms  for  apparatus  and  recitation  rooms, 
and  the  rear  and  largest  rooms  for  apparatus,  lectures,  and  drawing-rooms. 

The  third  floor  is  arranged  in  a  similar  way.  The  south  side  is  devoted  to 
Dynamic  Engineering;  the  large  rear  room  on  the  north  side  to  Natural  His- 
tory, the  middle  room  to  Botany,  and  the  front  to  the  purposes  of  a  private  study. 

The  fourth  story  furnishes  one  large  room  (73'  by  28')  for  instruction  in  in- 
strumental drawing,  and  eleven  small  rooms  to  be  occupied  as  private  rooms  for 
instructors,  and  for  store-rooms. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is  plainly  executed  in  yellow  pine,  coated 
with  oil  and  shellac.  The  staircase  and  wainscoting  of  the  halls  are  composed 
of  pine,  ash,  and  black  walnut  \ 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  boilers  in  the  basement  which  furnish 
steam  to  chambers  or  *  radiators '  under  the  rooms  to  be  heated ;  a  current  of  cold 
air  passing  through  conduits  to  the  radiators  is  heated  in  its  passage  upward  to 
the  rooms  by  the  steam  heated  '  radiators.'  To  furnish  places  of  exit  for  the 
heated  air,  separate  air  conduits  from  all  the  rooms,  provided  with  ventilators, 
pass  up  through  the  walls  to  the  roof. 

The  larger  lecture  room  and  all  the  recitation  rooms,  except  two,  have  venti- 
lators opening  into  large  conduits  in  the  center  of  the  building,  which  are  kept 
heated  by  the  smoke  flues  of  the  boilers,  which  are  of  cast-iron,  and  pass  up 
through  the  middle  of  these  large  conduits  or  ventilating  shafts.  The  building 
is  thus  not  only  thoroughly  wanned,  but  most  efficiently  ventQated. 
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MASSACHCsrrTB,  by  accepting  the  congresmoDal  offer,  came  into  possession 
of  360,000  acres  of  land-scrip,  the  proceeds  of  which,  by  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  approved  April  10,  1861,  and  April  2d,  1868,  are  to  be  divided  between 
two  establishments,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  Before  giving  an  account 
of  these  two  institutions,  we  will  add  a  few  data  towards  a  historical  develop- 
ment of  scientific  instruction  in  this  State. 

HISTORICAL  DATA. 

The  gradual  recognition  of  science,  and  its  application  to  the  industries  of 
a  State,  in  its  institutioos  of  learning,  and  means  of  general  education,  is  seen 
in  the  history  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  public  instruction  in  Massachusetts. 

The  earliest  curriculum  of  Harvard  College,  in  1642,  and  for  a  half  century 
afterwards,  with  little  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  no  science  beyond  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  is  almost  a  transcript  of  the  English  Public  School  of  that  day,  and 
its  degrees,  although  given  in  name  and  mode  (/>ro  vMfrt  Acadetniarum  in  An-' 
gliea)  after  those  of  Cambridge,  representing,  as  could  only  be  expected,  a  much 
•mailer  amount  of  attainment  in  the  graduates.  The  attempts  to  modify  the 
studies  and  increase  the  attainments  in  science,  have  been  in  the  end  more  suc- 
cessful here  than  in  the  mother  institutions.  The  earliest  indication  of  a  desire 
for  change  was  manifested  in  the  efforts  to  induce  Comenius^the  great  origi- 
nator and  advocate  of  realistic  instruction  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land on  an  invitation  of  persons  in  the  government  to  devise  a  system  of  public 
instruction — to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  College  in  1654,  which  he  declined, 
preferring  to  go  to  Sweden  on  the  invitation  of  Chancellor  Oxenstiern. 

The  first  suggestion  of  change  in  the  appliances  %nd  methods  of  teaching 
was  made  by  Prcsideot  Hoar,  in  1672.  Dr.  Hoar  was  a  graduate  of  the  College 
in  1650,  and  up  to  that  time  trained  in  its  studies  and  methods,  but  resided  in 
England,  from  1668  to  1672;-Mluring  which  period,  altfiough  a  settled  clergy- 
man, he  received  the  degree  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  intimate  with  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Boyle,  dated  Cambridge,  December  13,  1672,  familiar  with  the  Ideas  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  education  set  forth  by  Milton  in  his  '*  Traetata  '  ;  by  Iloole 
in  his  translation  of  the  OrbU  P%etu»  of  Oameniui ;  by  Hartlib  In  bis  Plan 
of  a  College  of  ffud>andry  ;  by  ffir  William  Petty  in  his  ErgaattUa^  oc  Trades' 
Colleges ;  by  Cowley  in  his  College  of  £xperifnental  Philoeophg,  and  ly  ^/eb> 
ter  in  his  Bxamen,  or  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  public  schools  and 
universities.  Writing  to  Boyle,  he  remarks:  **We  still  hope  some  help 
from  our  mother  land,  of  which  your  honored  self,  Mr.  A.,  and  some  others 
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bave  given  pledge.  *  *  A  large,  well-selected  garden  and  orchard  for  plant- 
ing ;  an  Ergastulum  for  mechanic  fancies,  and  a  laboratory  chemical  for  those 
philosophers  that  by  themselves  would  Culture  their  understandings,  are  in  our 
design,  for  the  students  to  spend  their  times-  of  recreation  in ;  for  readings  or 
notions  only  are  but  husky  provender.'* 

But  these  designs  were  nearly  tvo  centnries  in  advance-  of  th^aspirations  of 
the  corporators  of  either  JSnglish  or  American  colleges.    In  Harvard  College  a 
regular  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  first  instituted 
in  Vt  27.     The  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  and  the  first  laboratory,  were  estab- 
lished in  1788.    The  site  of  a  Botanic  Garden  was  purchased  by  citizens  of 
Boston  in  1807,  although  the  corporation,  in  1784,  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  help  in  this  direction  to  enable  the  College  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  King 
of  France  *^  to  famish  such  garden  with  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants, 
which  might  be  requested,  from  his  Royal  Garden,  at  his  expense.'*    In  1805 
the  Professorship  of  Natural  History  was  founded  by  the  subscription  of  $80,* 
000  of  a  few  citizens  of  Boston.     In  1816  the  Rumford  Professorship  of  the 
Sciences  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  was  endowed  out  of  a  bequest  of  Benjamin 
Thompson,  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  (l)etter  known  as  Count  Rumford  of  Bavaria,^ 
**  in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  ac'ademic  and  public  lectures,  accom- 
panied with  proper  experiments,  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathemaUoel 
sciences  for  the  im))rovement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  extension  of  the  indufr' 
try,  prosperity,  happiness  and  well-being  of  society.**    In  1889  an  Astronomical 
Observatory  was  commenced  by  a  subscription  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
others,  and  in  1848  munificently  endowed  by  Edward  B.  Phillips,  in  the  sum 
of  $100,000.    In  1820  the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was  estab* 
Ushed,  and  the  cabinet  of  specimens  began  to  assume  magnitude  and  value.    In 
1846  the  building  of  the  Lawrence  Scieatifie  School  was  erected  by  Abbot 
Lawrence,  who  also  endowed  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  aod  Greol- 
ogy,  to  a  total  amount,  with  his  son's  donation,  of  $150,000.    In  1869  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology  was  established  on  the  basis  of  an  endowment 
of  $50,000  by  William  Gray,  and  $100,000  by  the  State,  and  of  subscriptions 
in  the  sum  of  $71,125  by  individuals,  and  the  consecration  of  the  genius  and 
enthusiasm  of  Louis  Agassiz  to  its  inauguration,  the  value  of  which  no  amount 
of  money  can  represent,  and  which  has  since  securad  over  $200,000  in  money, 
and    more  than   that>  in   collections  for   the   institution.     In.  1862,  Samuel 
lifooper  of  Boston,  gave  $60,000  to  establish  a  School  of  Mines.      In  addlti<Mi 
to  the  professorships  and  endowments  of  purely  scientific  instruction  above 
specified,  should  be  added  the  bequest  of  Benjamin  Bussey  in  1841,  which  is 
now  about  to  become  available  to  the  college,  and  one-half  of  which,  (estimated 
at  $800,000,)  must  be  directed  to  a  Manual  Labor  School    Although  the  re- 
cogDition  of  science-  and  its  application  to  industry,  and  the  increase  of  the 
agencies  and  resources  of  instruction  in  Harvard  College  have  been  slow,  and 
mainly  within  the  lasV  twenty-five  years,  the  institution  is  now  manned  and 
equipped  to  do  its  work  in  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner. 

In  1823  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston  was  incorporated,  and  for 
its  building,  collections,  and  endowmeuts,  has  received  finom  the  State  and  City, 
and'  from  individuals,  at  least  $400,000. 

In  1836,  John  Lowell, a  native  of  Boston,  provided,,  by  his  tertamentary  bequest 
written  in  Egypt,  for  the  delivery  of  courses  of  public  lectures  In  Boston,  for 
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the  reasons  and  objects,  among  others,  specified  as  follows :  "  As  the  prosperity 
of  my  native  land,  New  England,  which  is  sterile  and  unproductive,  must  depend, 
first,  on  the  moral  qualities,  and  second,  on  the  intelligence  and  information 
of  its  inhabitants,  I  am  desirous  of  contributing  toward  this  second  object  also ; 
and  I  wish  courses  of  lectures  to  b«  established  on  physics  and  chemistry,  with 
their  application  to  the  arts ;  also  fn  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
connected  with  their  particular  utility  to  man.**  On  this  foundation,  besides  the 
annual  delivery  of  extended  courses  of  lectures  by  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  a  permanent  School  of  Design  and  Draw- 
ing has  been  established ;  and  special  lectures  are  now  delivered  every  year  in 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

But  any  survey  of  the  means  of  original  investigation,  or  of  special  study 
in  any  department  of  science,  would  be  imperfect  which  should  not  include  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge,  with  its  104,000  volumes,  the  Boston  Athens- 
um,  with  its  90,000  volumes,  and  the  Boston  City  Library,  with  its  180,000 
volumes,  all  of  which,  with  their  buUdingt  and  special  endowments,  cannot 
represent  less  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

In  view  of  these  noble  institutions  and  munificent  endowments,  and  more 
than  these,  the  rich  experience  and  splendid  attainments  of  the  Professors  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  work  of  scientific  investigation  and  instruction  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston,  we  can  better  appreciate,  and  sympathize  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Gov.  Andrew  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  January, 
1^63,  on  the  disposition  of  the  National  land-grant.  After  having  referred  to 
the'  danger  of  dividing  the  grant  among  several  institutions,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  number  of  expert  professors  required  in  the  various  departments  of  ap- 
plied science,  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

''  If  our  Commonwealth  is  to  retain  her  wonted  place  in  noble  works,  we  must 
seize,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  upon  as  many  men  of  this  character  as  may 
be  found  in  the  country,  and  at  once  organize  our  institution,  to  be  a  model  for 
other  States  that  may  avail  themselves  of  the  grant  from  Congress.  Not  only 
a  laudable  State  pride  demands  this,  but  the  highest  con:siderations  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  demand  iu 

The  Act  of  Congress  does  not  make  provision  sufficient  for  an  Agricultural 
Sehool  of  the  highest  class  in  each  State.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  now  to 
find,  disconnected  from  our  colleges  and  universities,  as  many  men  of  high 
talent,  and  otherwise  competent,  as  would  be  required  to  fill  the  chairs  of  one 
such  school  But  Massachusetts  already  has,  in  the  projected  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, an  agricultural  school,  founded,  though  not  yet  in.  operation,  with  a  large 
endowment,  connected  also  with  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  She  can  therefore,  by  securing  the  grant  from  Congrera,  combining 
with  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Zoological  Museum,  and  working  in 
harmony  with  the  college,  secure  also  for  the  agricultural  student  for  whom  she 
thus  provider,  not  only  the  benefits  of  the  national  appropriation,  but  of  the 
Bussey  Institution  and  the  means  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Institute  of 
T-eohnology,  as  well  as  those  accumulated  at  Cambridge.  The  benefits  to  our 
State,  and  to  our  country,  and  to  mankind,  which  can  be  obtained  by  this  co- 
operation, are  of  the  highest  character,  and  can  be  obtained  in  uo  other  way. 
The  details  of  the  connection  of  the  Bussey  Institution  with  the  Scientitio 
School  and  the  College,  are  not  yet  fully  wrought  out ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
little  difficulty  would  be  found  in  connecting  it  also  with  the  grant  from  Con- 
gress, if  the  gentlemen  who  may  be  intrusted  by  the  State  with  the  work,  will 
approach  it  with  the  perctsption  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  husbanding  our 
materials,  both  men  and  money,  and  concentrating  all  our  effbrts  upon  making 
an  institution  worthy  of  our  age  and  of  our  people.  Its  summit  must  reach 
the  highest  level  of  modern  science,  and  its  heads  must  be  thos^  whom  men 
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will  recognize   as  capable  of  planning  a  great  work,  and  of  woriting  out  a 
great  pku. 

.  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  ceieorates  tne  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  who  **so  earlj  as  the  year  1636,  laid  the  foundation  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  which  University  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  initiated  in  those  ArU  and  Sciences  which  qualify  them 
for  public  employments  both  in  Church  and  State,"  reciting  that  *^the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  ^ood  literature,  tends  to  the  honor 
of  God,  tiie  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this, 
and  the  other  United  States  of  America.**  And  it  declares  that  it  "  shall  be 
the  duty  of  Legislatures  and  Magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries 
of  them ;  especially  the  University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies,  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, trades,  manufactures  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country.'* 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  presented  by  the  various  institu* 
tions  which  now  cluster  around  the  college,  may  be  so  combined  with  other 
institutions  as  to  realize  more  fully  in  actual  experiment  the  true  idea  of  a 
University.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  a  right 
to  those  benefits ;  the  prevention  of  all  the  waste  of  means,  the  weakening  of 
resources,  the  repetitious  of  professorships,  libraries,  apparatus  and  other 
material,  consequent  on  scattering  instead  of  concentration.  Model  farms,  and 
experimental  culture  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  our  lands  present,  as  the  wise 
and  expert  may  hereafter  advise,  and  also  branches  or  subordinate  schools,  are 
not  to  be  discouraged.  Neither  are  the  schools  and  colleges  for  academic  study 
already  provided  or  contemplated,  nor  any  gifts  or  grants  thereto,  to  be  less 
favored  in  the  future.  Nor  does  unity  of  plan  and  co-operation  in  method,  of 
necessity  imply  confinement  of  all  the  departments  of  an  institution  to  one 
phice.  The  object  should  be  to  centralize  and  economise  means  and  power, 
while  distributing  and  popularizing  education  and  its  fruits. 

But,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  highest  functions  of  a  University  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  development  of  modem  society,  to  an  intellectual  and  free  people, 
its  professorships,  libraries  and  apparatus  should  be  so  combined  and  distributed 
as  to  include  to  faculties  of  Divinity,  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  of  Military  instruc- 
tion, of  Letters  and  Natural  Science,  all  of  them,  organized  and  represented  in 
their  highest  perfection.  The  faculty  of  Divinity  should  have,  as  its  basis,  a 
strong  corps  of  scholars  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and  history,  in  ecclesiastic 
history,  and  in  dogmatic  theology,  admitting  as  professors  members  of  every 
church  competent  to  teach.  The  teaching  of  the  law  school  should  include  the 
civil  law,  comparative  jurisprudence,  political  economy  and  diplomai^y.  The 
faculty  of  letters  should  combine  the  deepest  scholars  in  ancient  literature,  in- 
cluding Sanscrit,  and  the  other  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  in  the  antiquities  proper,  history  in  all  its  ramifications,  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  their  literature,  philosophy  in  all  its  branches  with  its  history.  For 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  of  natural  sciences,  should  be  combined  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  physicists,  chemists,  mineralogists,  botanists,  zoologists, 
geologists,  devoting  themselves  chiefly  to  the  scientific  pursuit  of  their  study ; 
and  also  men  distinguished  for  their  eminence  in  the  application  of  the  sciences 
to  the  useful  arts,  civil  engineers,  architects,  mining  engineers,  military 
engineers,  and  agriculturists. 

That  we  should  continue  to  build  on  the  foundation  our  fathers  laid,  endeav- 
oring to  make  actual  in  the  life  of  our  society  their  ideal,  I  religiously  believe. 
Let  us  plan  to  concentrate  here  the  "gladsome  light"  of  universal  science. 
Let  learning  be  illustrated  by  her  most  brilliant  luminaries,  and  let  the  claims 
of  every  science  be  vindicated  by  its  bravest  champion.  Two-thirds  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  we  annually,  and  wisely,  expend  in  public  and  private 
instruction,  would  found  professorships  and  furnish  the  fund  which  would  give 
to  Massachusetts  a  University  worthy  the  dream  of  the  fathers,  the  history  of 
the  State,  and  the  capacity  of  her  people.** 

After  much  discussion  in  the  Legislature  and  the  public  press,  the  policy  of 

concentration  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  Gov.  Andrew,  was  rejected. 
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In  tlie  years  1858-9  a  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  and  near  Boston,  in- 
terested  in  science  and  the  practical  and  fine  arts,  conceived  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing into  close  proximity  in  one  or  more  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose, 
the  Museums  and  Collections  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  Ilorticultural 
Society,  and  others  that  might  be  formed  Ulustrating  the  industrial  and  fine 
arts,  so  as  by  their  union  and  co-operation  to  constitute  a  Comprehensive  Mu- 
seum, or  **  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Sciences.''  With  this  view,  after  organ- 
izing as  a  *^  Committee  of  Associated  Institutions,**  they  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture to  allot  to  their  use  a  portion  of  the  newly-made  land  on  the  Back-Bay,  on 
which  to  erect  buildings  suitable  to  their  purpose. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  School  of  Applied  Science  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  Museum,  had  not  as  yet  been  entertained.  This  was  first  suggested  in 
a  Memorial  prepared  by  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  the  present  President  of  the 
Institute,  and  adopted  by  the  above-named  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  was  the  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland  the  Secretary.  In  this 
memorial,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1 860,  refers 
ence  is  made  to  the  expected  early  establishment  of  a  "Comprehensive  Poly- 
technic College,**  furnishing  *'  a  complete  system  of  industrial  education  supple- 
mentary to  the  general  training  of  other  institutions,  and  fitted  to  equip  its 
students  with  every  scientific  and  technical  principle  applicable  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  age.** 

This,  like  the  previous  effort,  failed  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Legislature, 
but  it  attracted  attention  to  the  importance  of  practical  education,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  more  definite  scheme  of  organization,  which  was  sOon  after 
framed  by  Prof.  Rogers,  in  the  form  of  a  Report  setting  forth  the  "  Objects  and 
Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology,  including  a  Society  of  Arts,  a  Museum  of 
Arts,  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science.**  This  Report  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Associated  Institutions,  of  which  Prof.  Rogers  was  now  Chair- 
man, in  the  Autumn  of  1860,  and  furnished  the  frame-work  on  which  the  Insti- 
tute has  since  been  moulded. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  "  Objects  and  Plan,**  accompanied  by  an 
appeal  to  the  public  for  co-operation  and  support,  led  in  January,  1861,  to  a 
prelimmary  and  informal  organization  of  the  Institute,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  and  for  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Back-Bay  for  its  accommodation  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. This  petition  was  favorably  answered  April  10th,  1861,  when  the  Insti- 
tute was  incorporated,  and  the  land  allotted  on  which  now  stand  the  building 
of  the  Institute  and  that  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  of  the  market  value 
of  $200,000. 
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The  Institute  was  formallj  organized  on  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  by  the  ac? 
ceptance  of  the  charter,  the  adoption  of  by-hiws,  and  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Rogers,  President ;  John  A.  Lowell,  Jacob  Bigeiow,  Man^hali  P.  Wilder 
and  John  Chase,  Vioe  Presidents ;  and  Charles  H.  Dalton,  Treasurer.  Its  first 
meeting  as  a  Society  of  Arts,  was  held  December  17,  1862,  at  which  time  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb  was  appointed  Secretary.  Since  then,  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  has  continued  to  meet  twice  a  month  during  the  season, 
affording  opportunities,  which  are  eagerly  availed  of,  for  the  exhibition  of  new 
inventions,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  in  practical  science  and  the  arts. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  number  between  three  and  four  hundred,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

I.    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

7%e  Scientific  School  of  the  Insiituie  was  opened  in  February,  1SG4,  with  a 
class  of  15  students,  in  temporary  accommodations  in  Mercantile  Ilall,  Summer 
street,  where  aIc>o  the  Society  of  Arts  held  its  meetings.  In  the  autumn  of 
1866,  when  the  School  and  other  Departments  of  the  Institute  were  transferred 
to  the  new  building  on  the  extension  of  Boylston  street,  the  number  of  pupils 
had  increased  to  140,  and  the  class  of  180 7-8,  amounts  to  170  students. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  in  1862,  through  the  liberality  of  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  undertaking,  a  sum  (about  $50,000)  was  raised  for  com- 
mencing operations.  Since  then,  large  contributions  have  been  received  by 
legacies;  from  Dr.  William  Walker  of  Rhode  Island,  ($200,000,)  Ralph  Hunt- 
ingdon, ($5i),(K)0,)  William  P.  Mason,  ($20,000,)  and  James  Hay  ward,  ($20,000,) 
of  Boston,  and  from  Nathaniel  Thayer,  ($25,000,)  besides  subscriptions  in  sums 
of  $),000  and  less,  amounting  to  about  $60,000.  A  further  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  school  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  assign- 
ing to  the  Institute  three-tenths  of  the  share  of  Massachusetts  in  the  National 
land-grant  appropriated  to  iustruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
netting  the  Institute  $60,000 ;  making  about  $480,000  which  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  Institute  since  its  foundation. 

The  building  of  the  Institute,  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  in  Boston, 
includes  comwodtous  laboratories,  lecture-rooms  and  rooms  for  drawing,  as 
well  as  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  offices  for  the  Faculty  and  other  officers, 
and  a  spacious  hall  for  public  occasions. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
The  objects  of  the  School  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are: 
To  provide  a  full  course  of  scientific  studies  and  practical  exercises  for  stu- 
dents soeUinj;  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, Civil  Engineer,  Practical  Chemist,  Engineer  of  Mines,  and  Builder  and 
Architect : 

To  furnish  a  general  education,  founded  upon  the  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
Natural  Sciences,  English  and  other  Modern  Languages,  and  Mental  and  Polifi- 

cal  Science: 

To  provide  courses  of  Evening  Instruction  in  the  main  branches  of  knowl- 
edge above  referred  to,  for  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  unable  to  devote 
themselves  to  study  during  the  day,  but  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  sys- 
tematic evening  lessons  or  lectures. 
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CONDITIONS  OT  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  are  examined  in  Arithmetic,  Plane  Geometry,  Elementary  Algebra,  and  the 
ordinary  English  branches.  In  general  the  studies  of  a  good  English  High 
School  or  Academy  are  the  proper  preparation  for  admission. 

BEGULAB  COUBSBS  OF  STUDY. 

In  order  to  enter  the  second  year*8  course,  the  student  must  be  at  least  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  first  year*s 
studies,  besides  passing  the  admission  examination  ;  and  a  like  rule  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  students  seeking  admission  into  the  classes  of  the  succeeding  years. 

To  make  the  opportunities  of  instruction  as  widely  accessible  as  possible,  stu- 
dents, will  be  allowed  to  enter  special  divisions  of  either  of  the  courses, — as, 
for  example,  the  classes  of  mathematics,  of  engineering,  of  chemistry,  of  phys- 
ics, or  of  mining  and  metallurgy, — on  giving  sati^actory  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  pursue  such  special  studies  with  advantage. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  extends  over  four  years,  in  the  first  two  of 
which  the  instruction  is  uniform  for  all  regular  students,  and  embraces  in  the 
first  year,  Algebra,  Solid  Gheometry,  Plane  Trigonometry  and  its  applications, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the  commencement  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Elementary  Mechanics,  Chemistry  with  Manipulations,  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  and  French  or  German ;  in  the  second  year  the 
same  studies  continued  into  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  with  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,  Purveying,  and  Experimental  Physics.  In  the  third  year  the 
studies  diverge  according  to  the  student^s  future  profession.  Courses  are 
provided  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering, 
in  Practical  Chemistry,  in  Mining  Engineering,  ic  Building  and  Architecture, 
and  a  general  course  in  Science  and  Literature.  Degrees  and  Certificates  are 
granted  in  all  these  departments  to  students  who  pass  satisfactorily  the  pre- 
scribed examinations. 

I.      BXOULAR  COUBSBS   EXTENDING  THROUGH   FOUR  TEARS. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Mathematics.  1.  Algebra. — Quadratic  Equations;  Imaginary  Expressions ; 
Ratio ;  Proportion  ;  Progression ;  Permutations  and  Combinations ;  Binomial 
Theorem ;  Indeterminate  Co-efficients ;  Theory  of  Logarithms,  with  Construction 
and  Use  of  Tables.  2.  Solid  Geometry. ^Pl&ne  and  Solid  Angles ;  The  Prism 
and  Pyramid  ;  The  Sphere,  Cylinder,  and  Cone ;  Spherical  Angles  and  Polygons. 
8.  Flails  Trigonometry. — Different  Methods  of  Measuring  Angles ;  Trigonomet- 
rical Ratios  and  Functions ;  Construction  and  use  of  Trigonometrical  Tables ; 
Solution  of  Triangles.  4.  Applications  of  Plane  Trigonometry  to  Heights, 
Distances,  Navigation,  &c. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Dbscrtftive  Gbombtrt.  The  use  of  mathemat- 
ical instruments,  and  of  water-colors  and  India  ink,  will  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  Instruction  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  The  course  will  include 
the  graphical  construction  of  problems  in  these  branches. 

The  study  of  Descriptive  Geometry  will  be  commenced,  and  will  include  the 
graphical  solution  of  problems  of  position  relative  to  the  point,  the  right  line, 
and  the  plane 

Free-hand'  Drawing.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  drawing  with  chalk  upon 
the  black-board,  and  with  charcoal,  crayons,  the  pencil,  and  pen  and  ink.  The 
students  will  draw  from  models,  casts  and  photographs,  and  from  studies  of 
landscape. 
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Elementary  Mechanics.  1.  Preliminary  Ideas  regarding  Matter ^  Motion^ 
and  Forces. — UDiform  and  Taried  Right-Line  Motions ;  GompositioD  aod  Reso- 
lution of  Forces  applied  to  a  point.  2.  Mechanic  of  Solids. — Composition  of 
Forces  applied  to  different  points  in  a  Mass;  Statical  Moments ;  Parallel  Forces; 
Ck^uples;  Centre  of  Gravity;  The  Pendulum;  Curve-line  Motion;  Friction; 
l^asticity  and  Strength  of  Materials ;  Impact ;  Elements  of  Machinery ;  Virtual 
Velocities ;  Meclianical  Work ;  Viz  Viva.  8.  Jfeehanics  of  Liquids  and  Gases. — 
Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Fluids ;  Centre  of  Pt^ssure ;  Pnnciple  of  Archim- 
edes; Specific  Gravities;  Equilibrium  of  Floating  Bodies;  Flow  through  Orifi- 
ces, Tubes,  etc. ;  Impulse  and  resistance  of  Water ;  Weight  and  Compressibility 
of  Air;  Barometer;  Flow  of  Air  and  Gases;  Resistance;  Hydraulic  and  Pneu- 
matic Instruments  and  Machines ;  Capillarity,  and  Osmotic  Forces. 

Chkmistrt.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Chemistry  consists:— 1st,  Of  a 
weekly  exercise  which  combines  an  illustrated  lecture  by  the  professor,  and  a 
recitation  by  the  students  upon  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  week : — 2d,  Of  a 
weeklv  lesson  in  the  laboratory,  where  every  student  is  provided  with  a  desk 
and  toe  necessary  apparatus,  and  will  perform,  under  the  supervision  of  thp 
professors,  such  experiments  as  are  useful  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
chemical  action,  the  principles  of  chemical  nomenclature,  and  the  properties 
of  those  substances  and  the  nature  of  those  processes  which  are  of  importance 
in  common  life,  or  in  the  useful  arts. 

In  his  laboratory-work,  the  student  wXL  use  a  text-book,  in  which  all  needed 
directions  to  secure  safety  and  success,  in  performing  the  experiments  are 
ininutely  given.  The  course  will  include  the  description  and  study  of  all  the 
important  chemical  elements;  but  only  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  treated  of 
during  this  year. 

English  Languagb  and  Litkratuse.  The  studies  of  the  English  depart- 
ment will  embrace : — Ist,  Exercises  in  English  Composition;  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  future  wants  of  the  students,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
habit  of  expressing  their  thoughts  with  clearness  and  precision  : — 2d,  Lectures 
on  the  History  and  structure  of  the  English  Language : — 3d,  The  Critical  Study 
of  Standard  English  Writers. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  is  not  required  for  admission,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  in  English  will  not  presuppose  any  acquaintance  with 
Latin ;  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  young  men  who  propose  to  enter  this 
school  to  acquire,  whenever  possible,  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  will  enable 
them  to  read  easy  Latin  prose. 

Modern  Languages.  In  the  study  of  the  Modem  Languages,  the  first  aim 
will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  read  French  and  German,  so  that,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  course,  French  and  German  as  well  as  English  text-books 
may  be  used  in  any  department. 

German  alone  is  studied  during  the  present  year.  Special  attention  is  given 
tkt  the  German  grammar. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Mathrvatics.  1.  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Deduction  of  the  Formula ;  Xa- 
pier^s  Circular  Parts  and  Analogies ;  Bowditch^s  Rules ;  Gausses  Equations ; 
Solution  of  Right  and  Oblique  Triangles.  2.  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry.  — 
Elementary  Principles  and  Definitions ;  The  Point ;  Equations  and  Properties 
of  the  Straight  Lin^,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  and  Hyperbola.  8.  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Three  IHmengions. — ^The  Point ;  Equations  of  the  Straight  Dne 
and  Plane,  and  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree,  with  their  Classification  and 
Properties.  4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — General  Principles  and 
Notation ;  Derivatives  and  Integrals  of  the  Simple  Functions. 

Descriptive  Astronomt.  Form  of  the  Earth ;  Diurnal  Revolution ;  Parallax ; 
Refraction  and  Twilight;  Earth's  Annual  Motion;  Seasons;  Sun;  Ecliptic; 
Spherical  Co-ordinates  and  Figure  of  the  Earth's  Orbit ;  Time ;  Astronomical 
Instruments ;  Universal  Gravitation ;  Kelper'a  Laws ;  Precession  and  Nutation ; 
Moon's  Orbit  and  Phases ;  lldes ;  Eclipses  *  Planets  ;  Comets  and  Nebuls ;  Con- 
stellations. 
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ScRTBTiNO.  SurTeying  by  MeaBurement  of  Lines  alone ;  Compass  Survejine ; 
Trigonometrical  SarTeying ;  Levelling ;  Topographical  Surveying ;  Plane  Table 
Surveying ;  Theory  and  Ai^ustments  of  Instruments ;  Field-practice  in  the 
preceding  branches;  Office-practice  in  Plotting  Surveys,  Computiog  Areas, 
etc.,  and  in  Drawing  Plans. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descsiptitk  Gkoxetrt.  In  Mechanical  Drawing, 
the  course  of  the  previous  year  will  be  continued,  with  application  to  Ortho- 
graphical, Isometric  and  Spherical  Projection,  and  to  Shades  and  Shadows. 

The  study  of  Descriptive  Geometry  will  be  continued  so  as  to  include  prob- 
lems of  position  relative  to  such  surfaces  as  occur  in  the  Arts,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a  set  of  models. 

Frkk-hand  Drawiho.  The  exercises  of  the  previous  year  inXi  be  continued, 
with  the  use  of  water-colors  and  distemper. 

Exprrikkntal  Physics.  1.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Sound. — Of  Waves  in 
general;  Propagation,  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Sound;  Musical  Sounds, 
Laws  of  Vibrations  of  Columns  of  Air,  Rbds,  Cords,  Bells  ;  Musical  Instruments; 
Speech  and  Hearing.  2.  Phenomena  and  Lawa  of  i^eo/.— Expansion;  Speci^c 
Heat,  Fusion,  Boiling,  Evaporation ;  Tension  of  Vapors ;  Hygrometers ;  Steam 
Gauges ;  Communication,  Reflection,  and  Refraction  of  Heat ;  Luminous  and 
Obscure  Rays;  Sources  and  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  the  Steam  En- 
gine ;  etc.  8.  Phenomena  and  Lawa  of  lAght. — Intensity ;  Photometers  ;  Re- 
flection; Refraction;  Dispersion;  the  Spectrum;  Achromatic  Combinations; 
the  Spectroscope ;  the  Eye  and  Vision ;  Optical  Instruments ;  Diffraction ; 
Law  of  Interference ;  Doctrine  of  Undulations;  Double  Refraction,  and  Polar- 
ization. 

■ 

Chrmistrt.  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  Qualitative 
Analysis,  by  laboratory  practice  and  oral  and  written  examinations.  Every 
student  will  work  in  the  laboratory  twice  a  week,  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

The  object  of  this  instruction  win  be  to  enable  the  student  to  detect  and 
prove  the  presence  of  any  chemical  element,  whether  in  a  simple  or  compounded 
condition.  He  will  bo  taught  to  detect  and  isolate  the  more  common  gases  and 
acids,  and  he  will  be  continually  exercised  in  the  application  of  his  acquired 
knowledge  to  the  analysis  of  substances  whose  composition  is  unknown  to 
him.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the 
Elements  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

English.  The  course  for  this  year  will  embrace  the  study  of  General  and 
Comparative  Grammar,  (in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages),  the  further  study  of  the  History  and  Structure  of  the 
English  Language,  the  reading  of  English  standard  writers,  and  continued 
practice  in  Composition. 

MoDSRN  Languages.  French  will  be  begun  the  second  year,  and  taught 
upon  the  same  principles  as  German  during  the  first  year. 

The  study  of  German  will  be  continued.  An  advance  class  will  be  formed, 
composed  of  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  The  students  of 
this  class  will  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  language ;  and,  so  far  as  practicable  in  such  a  course,  they  will  be  in- 
structed in  conversational  forms. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

I.      COURSE  IN  XRCHANICAL   ENGINXERINO. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics.  2.  Applied 
Mechanics ;  comprehending — Strength  of  Materials  used  in  construction ;  Esti- 
mation of  the  Resistances  of  Friction  and  Rigidity ;  Pure  and  Applied  Cine- 
matics ;  Dinapics  of  Solids,  and  the  application  to  the  Theory  of  Machines ; 
Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics ;  Thermodynamics ;  Estimation  of  the  Useful 
Effect  of  Machines;  Principles  of  Mechanism.  8.  Descriptive  Geometry  ap- 
plied to  Masonry,   Carpentry,  and  Machinery.     4.   Drawing  of  Machinery. 
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6.  Physics  cootinaed.  6.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  Bistoiy  of  Bnglish  Liter- 
ature. 7.  Extended  stndj  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish 
may  be  substituted. 

II.      OOVBSK  IN  CITIL  AND  TOPOOKAPHICAL   KVGIMKKBIMO. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calcolos;  Analytic  Mechanics;  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 2.  Spherical  Astronomy ;  Higher  Geodesy  ;  Determination  of  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  8.  Survey,  Location  and  Construction  of  Roads,  Railways  and 
Canals.  4.  Measurement  and  Computation  of  £artb-work  and  Masonry. 
5.  Hvdrographical  Surveying;  Tide  Gauges;  Soundings;  River  and  Harbor 
Improvements.  6.  Field- Practice.  7.  Drawing  of  Plans,  Profiles,  Elevations, 
Sections,  etc.  8.  Descriptive  Geometry,  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry. 
0.  Physics  continued.  10.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature. 11.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which 
Spanish  may  be  substituted. 

III.      C0UR8B  IN   PRACTICAL  OHIICISTRT. 

1.  Chemical  Analysis,  Qoantitative, — embracing  the  Analysis  and  Commercial 
Testing  of  Ores,  Metals,  Alloys,  and  Mineral  Materials ;  Soda-ash,  Bleacbing- 
salt,  Saltpeter,  Paints,  Drugs  and  Manures;  Drinking  and  Mineral  Waters. 
2.  Lectures  on  Industrial  Chemistry ;  on  the  manufacture  of  Glass,  Pottery, 
Soda-ash,  Acids,  Soap,  Gas,  etc. ;  on  the  Arts  of  Dyeing,  Calico-Printing,  Tan- 
ning, Brewing,  Distilling,  etc.  8.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. 
4.  Lectures  on  Structural  and  Systematic  Geology.  6.  Drawing, — of  Appara- 
tus, and  the  Machinery  and  Plans  for  Chemical,  Dyeing,  and  Print  works.  6. 
Physics  continued.  7.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature. 
8.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may 
be  substituted. 

IT.      COUBSK  IN  MINING  KNGINBIRINO. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  ;  Analytic  Mechanics ;  Applied  Mechan- 
ics. 2.  Spherical  Astronomy  and  Higher  Geodesy.  8.  Field-practice  in  Engi- 
neering; Construction  of  Roads  and  Railways;  Measurement  of  Earth-work 
and  Masonry.  4.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy ;  Use  of  the  Blow- 
pipe ;  Assaying  in  the  Wet  and  Dry  Ways.  5.  Metallurgy. — Metallurgical  Pro- 
cesses, Constructions  and  Implements ;  Furnaces,  Crucibles,  Blowing  Machines, 
Fuel  and  Fluxes.  6.  Structural  and  Systematic  Geology ;  Successive  Forma- 
tions with  their  leading  Fossils ;  Details  of  the  Geology  of  North  America.  7. 
Drawing. — Geological  Sections  and  Maps;  Coloring  of  Maps  and  Sections; 
Drawing  of  Furnaces,  Refineries,  and  Metallurgical  Apparatus.  8.  Physics 
continued.  9.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  10. 
Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be 
substituted. 

V.      COURSE   IN   BUILDING,  AND  ARCmTRCTURK. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics;  Applied  Mechan- 
ics. 2.  Descriptive  Geometry  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry.  8.  Drawing  of 
Projects  in  Architectural  Design  and  Construction.  4.  Physics  continued.  6. 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  6.  Extended  study  of 
Fsench  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be  substituted. 

TI.      COURSK   IN  SCIKNCE   AND   LITERATURE. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  Analytic  Mechanics.  2.  Descriptive 
Geometry  :  Applications.  8.  Physics  continued. — Magnetism  ;  Electricity ; 
Meteorology.  4.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  5.  Structural  and  Systematic 
Geology.  6.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  English  Literature.  7.  Ex- 
tended study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Spanish  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 8.  Drawing-— subjects  chosen  with  reference  to  the  special  aptitudes 
and  aims  of  the  student. 

Of  the  subjects  1,  2,  4,  the  student  may  omit  one,  and  he  may  substitute 
for  either  of  the  remaining  two  some  speciality  of  one  of  the  Professional 
Gotttses. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

I.      COURSE  IH   MSCHANICAL   ENOIiriERINO. 

1.  Construction  of  Machines  and  Study  of  Motors.  Calculation  of  the 
Strength  and  Proportions  of  the  Parts  of  a  Machine.  Hand  Machinery :  as 
Cranes,  Derricks,  Pump<<,  Turn-tables,  etc.  The  Hydraulic  Motors ;  Wiiter- 
whcels,  including  Turbines ;  Water-pressure  Engines.  Power  aud  8trougtli  of 
Boilers.  Steam  Engines, — Stationary,  Locomotive,  Marine ;  Air  and  (jra8  En- 
gines. Construction  and  Arrangement  of  Machinery  in  Mills  for  Grinding,  for 
Textile  Manufactures,  etc.  2.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and  Fuel;  and  on 
Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  S.  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  and  Geology 
of  the  Materials  used  in  Construction.  4.  Descriptive  Geometry  applied  to  Ma- 
sonry, Carpentry,  and  Machinery.  6.  Drawing  of  Machines,  Workin<<  Pl.ius, 
and  Projects  of  Machinery,  Mills,  etc.  6.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  the  Science  of  Government.  7.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Phi> 
losophy.  8.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany.  9.  Extended 
study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 

II.      COrRSR  IN  CITIL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Structures  of  Wood;  Framing ;  Trusses,  Girders,  and  Arches ;  Roofs  and 
Bridges.  2.  Structures  of  Stone;  Foundations;  Retaining  Walls;  Arches; 
Bridges.  3.  Structures  of  Iron ;  Foundations ;  Beams,  Girders,  and  Columns ; 
R00&  and  Bridges.  4.  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Water ;  Distribution  of  Gas; 
Drainage.     6.    Geology  and   Chemistry  of  the  Materials  used  in  Construction. 

6.  De^riptive  Geometry  applied  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry.  7.  Field-practice. 
8.  Drawing  of  Planv*^,  Profiles,  Elevations,  Sections,  etc.  9.  Lectures  on  His- 
tory, Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Government.  10.  LecturpH  on 
Mental  and  Moral  PhiloHophy.  11.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bot- 
any. 12.  Extended  study  of  French  and  Gorman,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian 
may  be  substituted. 

III.      COURSE  IN   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRT. 

1.  Quantitative  Analysis  continued;  Organic  Analysis.  2.  Preparation  of 
Chemical  Products,  and  Special  Researches.  3.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and 
Fuel.  4.  Lectures  on  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  6.  Di*awing  as 
in  Third  Year.  6.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Sci^ce  of 
Government.  7.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  8.  Instruction^in 
Zoology,  Physiology  and  Botany.  9.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German, 
for  the  first  of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 

IT.      COURSE  IN  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

I.  Construction  of  Maohines.  2.  Structures  of  Wood,  Stone  and  Iron ; 
Trusses;  Arches,  Girders,  Roofs,  and  Bridges.  8.  Quantitative  ('liemical 
Analysis.  4.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and  Fuel.  5.  Lectures  on  Warming, 
Ventilating  and  Lighting.  6.  Geology  of  Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Salt, 
Plaster,  Silver,  Gold,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  North  American  localities. 

7.  Lectures  on  Mining — Prospecting,  Breaking  Ground,  Boring,  Blasting,  Tubing, 
Sinking  Shafts,  Driving  Tunnels,  Ventilating  and  Lighting.  The  different  Meth- 
ods of  working  Mines.  Mining  Machinery  and  Motors, — Engines,  Horses, 
Pumps,  Wagons,  Drums,  Ropes,  etc.,  for  conveying  and  raising  the  Material, — 
The  Dressing  and  Concentration  of  Minerals, — Crushers,  Stamps,  Washers, 
Amalgamators,  etc.  Quarrying  and  open  Mining.  Details  of  Mining  in  this 
country ;  with  History  and  Statistics  of  Mining  generally.  8.  Drawing, — 
Geological  Maps  and  Sections ;  Coloring  of  Maps  and  Sections ;  Plans  and 
Sections  of  Mines,  Quarries,  and  other  open  Workings;  Mining  Machinery 
and  Implements ;  Plans  of  Ventilation.  9.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  the  Science  of  Government.  10.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Phi* 
losophy.  11.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany.  12.  Extended 
study  of  French  and  German,  for  tne  first  of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 

25 
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T.      C0UR8S   IN   BCILDINO  AND  ABCBITKCnTRB. 

This  course  will  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  and  wiJI  embrace  the  thor- 
ough study  of  compositiou  and  design,  and  of  the  hi^torj  of  the  art.  It  will 
cODdist  chiefly  of  a  senes  of  projects  in  construction  and  design,  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  student.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  lectures  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art,  pertinent  to  the  subjects  in  hand. 

Although  the  regular  courses  of  the  three  earlier  years  of  the  school,  em- 
bracing Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Drawing,  and  the  scientific  study  of 
construction  and  materials,  form  the  best  preparation  for  the  fourth  years 
course  in  Building  and  Architecture,  yet  other  students  will  be  admitted  to  it  as 
special  pupils ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  practising  draughtsmen,  wboKe  opportunities 
of  study  are  limited,  will  avail  themselves  of  those  here  offered.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  course  to  furnish  the  instruction  and  discipline  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  rather  than  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  architectumi  study. 
Much  of  the  ordinary  detail  of  work  must  necessarily  be  left  for  students  to 
acquire  in  architects'  offices. 

The  following  courses  will  be  required  of  the  regular  students  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

1.  Study  of  Structures  of  Stone,  Wood  and  Iron ;  Trusses,  Arches,  Girders, 
Roofs,  and  Bridges.  2.  Lectures  on  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting.  8. 
Lectures  on  the  Geology  and  Chemistry  of  the  Materids  used  in  Construction. 
4  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Government. 
6.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  6.  Instruction  in  Zoology,  Phys- 
iology, and  Botany.  7.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first 
of  which  Italian  may  be  substituted. 
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.  Applications 
any      ~    " 


1.  Applications  of  the  Calculus.  2.  Outlines  of  Zoology,  Phyoioiogy,  and  Bot- 
__y.  8.  Geology  continued ;  including  Paleontology.  4.  Quantitative  Chem- 
ical Analysis ;  Organic  Chemistry.  5.  Lectures  on  Combustion  and  Fuel ;  on 
Warming,  Ventilation  ana  Lighting.  6.  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. 7.  Lectures  on  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Govern- 
ment. 8.  Extended  study  of  French  and  German,  for  the  first  of  which  Italian 
may  be  substituted.    9.  Drawing  as  in  Third  Year. 

Of  the  subjects  1,  8,  4,  the  student  may  omit  one,  and  he  may  substitute  for 
either  of  the  remaining  two  some  speciality  of  one  of  the  Professional  Courses. 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

The  regular  students  of  the  Sehool  will  be  taught  the  ure  of  small-arms,  and 
tlie  simpler  parts  of  tactics ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  will  be  orgnnized  into  one 
or  more  companies,  to  meet  on  stated  days  for  military  instruction  and  exercise. 

MSmODS  AND  APPARATUS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  LectuTM  and  Familiar  Expositions.  As  a  general  rule,  e^ch  lecture  wilt 
be  preceded  by  an  examination  on  the  previous  oue,  in  which  the  teacher  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  re-enforcing  the  Instruction  already  given,  as  well  as  of 
testing  the  progress  of  individual  students.  Text-books  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lectures. 

2.  Written  Examinations.  Beside  the  daily  oral  examinations  already  re- 
ferred to  as  accompanying  the  lectures,  written  examinations  will  be  held  at 
stated  periods,  at  which  each  class  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  appointed 
for  study  during  the  interval  just  elapsed. 

8.  Laboratory  Work  in  Chsmical  Analysis^  MstaUurg^f  and  Industrial  Chem' 
istrtf.  In  the  chemical  laboratories,  provision  is  made  for  the  thorough  an^ 
comprehensive  study  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  embracing  organic 
as  well  as  inorganic  substances,  and  for  special  instruction  in  whatever  relates 
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to  practical  mineralogy,  the  cberoioal  Taloaikm  of  ores,  and  the  varions  opera- 
tions for  the  separation  and  refining  of  metals.  In  these  laboratories,  students 
of  indostrial  chemistry  will  also  have  an  opportanity  of  becoming  practically 
familiar  with  the  materials,  implements,  and  processes  of  the  more  important 
chemical  arts  and  manufactures.  A  high  value  is  set  upon  the  educations!  effect 
of  laboratory  praotioe,  in  the  belief  that  such  practice  trains  the  senses  to  ob- 
serve with  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  to  rely  with  confideuoe  on  the  proof  of 
actual  experiment. 

4.  A  LtAoraioryfor  Pk^fneal  J£anijmUUion$y  in  which  the  student  may  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  variety  of  Mechanical  and  Physical  processes  and  experiments,  will 
be  established  at  an  early  day. 

6.  Detigning  and  Drawing  of  Mackinei  and  Worka  of  Engineering  and  Ar- 
ckiUetwre, 

6.  Practical  JBxercieee  in  Surveging,  Leeelling^  Oeodetg^  and  Nautical  Ae- 
tronomg, 

1.  Fxeuraume  for  tke  Inepection  and  Study  of  Machinee^  Proeeeeet  of  Manu- 
facturty  BuUding9j  Worke  of  Engineering,  Geological  Seetione,  QiMtrrtM,  and 
Minee,  In  aid  of  the  practical  studies  of  the  School,  and  as  a  means  of  initia- 
ting the  students  into  the  actual  details  of  the  professions  for  which  they  are 
preparing,  they  will  be  required  from  time  to  time,  in  the  progress  of  the 
course,  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  their  teachera,  to  make  visits  of  inspection 
to  machine-shops,  engines,  mills,  furnaces,  and  chemical  works,  and  to  im- 
portant buildings  and  engineering  constructions  which  are  within  convenient 
reach. 

With  a  like  view,  and  under  the  same  direction,  they  will  be  expected  to 
spend  such  parts  of  vacations  as  may  be  assigned,  in  excursions  for  observa- 
tion and  practice. 

KtAMINATIONS  OV  THB  RXGULAS  OOUBSS. 
Near  the  close  of  the  months  of  January  and  May,  general  examinations  will 
be  held, — that  of  January  embracing  the  subjects  studied  during  the  first  half- 
year,  that  of  fiilay  covering  the  studies  of  the  whole  year.  Each  examination 
on  a  distinct  subject  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  the  marks  of  each 
student  will  be  reported  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  These  returns  are  intended  to 
<^>iable  the  parent  or  guardian  to  judge  of  his  son*s  or  ward^s  proficiency  in  each 
department  of  instruction.  No  student  who  falls  to  pass  the  annual  examina- 
tion wiU  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  following  year  without 
passing  a  new  examinaUon. 

OEADUATION  XZAMIMATIOlfS. 
The  examination  for  degrees  wiU  be  held  in  the  month  of  May,  and  will  be 
partly  oral  and  partly  in  writing.    In  both,  the  questions  win  range  over  the 
entire  series  of  studies  on  which  the  student  is  required  to  be  prepared. 

As  part  of  these  examinations,  the  caadidates  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit 
the  drawings  snd  projects  prepared  by  them  iSor  the  occasion,  and  to  perform 
such  laboratory  manipulations  and  exercises  as  the  Faculty  may  assign. 

At  the  same  time,  the  theses  of  the  candidates  will  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion; and,  where  expedient,  their  authon  will  be  called  upon  to  explain  or 
defend  theuL 
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DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

As  the  diploma -or  certificate  is  intended  to  be^  not  only  a  reward  to  the  stu- 
dent for  his  diligence  and  attainments,  but  an  assurance  to  the  public  of  his 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  particular  department  of  science  to  which  it  relates, 
it  will  be  conferred  on  such  students  only  as  give  proof  by  their  examinations 
and  other  exercises  that  they  possess  the  prescribed  qualifications ;  but  all 
persons  who  fulfill  this  requirement  shall  be  entitled  to  the  testimonials  of  the 
Institute  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  they  may  have  spent  in  the 
School. 

The  degrees  or  diplomas  corresponding  to  the  leading  divisions  of  the  School, 
will  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  Degrek  in  Mechanical  Enginekriko. 

Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering. 
Practical  Chemistry. 
Oeoloot  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Building  and  ARCHiTscrffkE. 
Science  and  Literature. 

To  be  entitled  to  either  of  these  degrees,  the  student  must  pass  a  satisfactc^y 
examination  on  the  whole  course  of  studies  and  exercises  prescribed  in  his  d > 
partment,  including  the  elementary  and  general,  no  less  than  the  advanced  a,>d 
special  subjects.  He  must,  moreover,  prepare  a  dissertation  on  some  subji^jt 
included  in  the  course  of  study,  or  submit  an  original  report  upon  some  inachi/.c 
or  work  of  engineering,  or  some  mine  or  mineral  survey  or  scientific  investlj^'.- 
tion,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Faculty.  He  will  be  required,  also,  tD 
have  sufficient  familiarity  with  French  and  German  to  be  able  to  read  withe  at 
difficulty  works  in  these  languages,  relating  to  science  and  the  arts. 

Besides  the  degrees  and  diplomas  covering  the  complete  courses  of  stuily 
above  referred  to,  there  will  be  given  certificates  of  attainment  in  special  slIi- 
jects  to  such  students  as  on  examination  are  found  to  have  attained  the  required 
proficiency  in  them. 

II.      afternoon  and   evening  courses   of  iXSTRtJCTION. 

This  department  of  the  school  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who 
desire  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  a  systematic  way  by  the  aid  of  afternoon 
or  evening  lessons  and  lectures.  It  embraces  a  number  of  distinct  courses, 
more  or  less  varied  from  year  to  year  by  the  omission  or  interchange  of  partic- 
ular subjects,  but  including  in  their  entire  scope  instruction  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  natural  history,  English  and  other  modern  lan- 
guages and  literature,  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,  architecture  and 
engineering. 

Except  in  the  case  of  courses  in  which  pi*ovision  may  be.  made  for  gratuitous 
instruction,  a  fee  will  be  required,  payable  in  advance. 

LOWELL  LECTURES. 

As  auxiliary  to  this  Department,  the  Tnistee  of  the  Lowell  Institute  has 
established,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  courses  of 
instruction  to  be  open  to  students  of  either  sex,  free  of  charge. 


HASSACHUSEnS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

AMHEKSTy  HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


BISTORT. 

The  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture  was  incorporated  in  1856,  bat  its 
original  incorporators  failing  to  secure  by  private  subscription  or  State  appro- 
priation the  means  to  begin  operations,  the  charter  was  transferred  in  1860  to 
several  enterprising  citizens  of  Springfield,  who  after  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing  agriculturists  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  determined  to  raise  $75,000 
to  open  the  institution  in  that  city.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  suspended  the 
canvass  for  subscriptions,  and  all  efforts  to  establish  the  school,  until  1868,  when 
the  Legislature,  having  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  National  land-grant  of 
1862,  determined  after  much  discussion,  to  divide  the  bounty  of  the  govern- 
ment between  two  independent  institutions,  one  of  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  special  educatioa  of  young  men  in  scientific  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture ;  and  the  other,  (the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston,) 
to  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  Mas&ichusetts  Agricultural  OoUege  wns  accordingly  established  April 
29,  1863-^the  location,  organization,  government,  and  course  of  study,  were  left 
with  the  trustees,  (consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  and  the  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  President  of  the  College,)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

To  the  College  thus  established,  was  given  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  land-scrip  received  from  the  National  government,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  Farm,  and  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  fund  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  nine-tenths,  as  an  eiMlowmcnt,'  on  condition  that  the  further  sum  of 
serenty-five  thousand  dollars  should  be  secured  by  valid  subscription  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings. 

The  town  of  Amherst  having  pledged  the  sum,  $75,000,  for  such  buildings 
as  were  necessary  to  put  the  College  into  operation,  and  an  eligible  site,  and 
farm  of  883  acres  having  been  secured  in  that  town,  at  a  cost  of  $41,000,  the 
institution  was  permanently  located  there  in  1864,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  commenced.  After  many  un- 
toward hindrances  and  partial  organizations,  the  buildings  were  in  such  state 
that  the  College  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  October,  1867, 
under  the  presidency  of  Col.  William  S.  Clark. 

TRUSTERS. 

Member9  eso^eiis, — His  Excellency  ALKZAiinER  H.  Bcllook  ;  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secre- 
retary  of  Board  of  Agriculture ;  William  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  College. 

Members  elected  by  the  LegiMature. — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Norfolk 
County ;  Charles  6.  Davis,  of  Plymouth  County ;  Nathan  Durvse,  of  Bristol 
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County ;  Hsnrt  Colt,  of  Berkshire  County ;  Chablks  C.  Siwall,  of  Norfolk 
County ;  Paoli  Lathbop,  of  Hampshire  County ;  Phineab  Stbdmak,  of  Hamp- 
den County ;  Allbn  W.  Dodob^  of  Essex  County ;  Gbobgb  Maiistoh,  of  Barns- 
table County;  William  B.  Wasbbubn,  of  Franklin  County;  Giobob  L. 
Wbitino,  of.  Dukes  County ;  D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  of  Worcester  County ;  Hbhbt 
F.  Hills,  of  Hampshire  County ; ,  of  Middlesex  County. 

BOABD  or  0TBB8XBB8. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

VACULTT. 

William  S^  Clabk,  Ph.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany  and  HorUcul- 
iure,  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden ;  Lbyi  Stockbbidgb,  Farm  Superintend- 
ent, and  Instructor  in  Agriculture ;  Ebembzbr  S.  Snbll,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics ;  Hbnbt  H.  Goodell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  and 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics  and  Military  Tacdcs. 

COCBSM  OF  mSTBUCIKIN. 
rRBSHMAN  TXAB. 

JPirit  Tirm.— Algebra ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Chemical  Physics. 
Seeond  7b7n.^^^ometry ;  French ;  Chemistry. 
Third  Term, — Geometry;  French;  Botany. 

Lectures  upon  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Botany,  ani  Agriculture ;  and  Exercises 
in  Orthography,  Elocution,  and  English  Composition,  during  the  year. 

BOPHOMOBB  TEAB. 

Flr&t  Term, — German  ;  Agriculture ;  Commer<»al  Arithmetic,  and  Book- 
keeping. 

Second  Tgrm. — German ;  Trigonometry ;  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Third  ^finrm.— Mensuration ;  Snrreying ;  Analytical  Chemistry ;  Zoology ; 
Drawing. 

Lectures  upon  Comparative  Anatomy,  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  Organic 
Chemistry,  and  Market  Gardening;  and  Exercises  in  English  Composition,  and 
DeclamaUon,  during  the  year. 

JWIOB  TEAB. 

Fhrst  Term, — ^Physics ;  French  or  German ;  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term, — ^Physics;   Rhetoric;    Horticultare. 

ITUrd  Term, — ^Astronomy ;  Systematic  Botany ;  History  of  the  United  States. 

Lectures  upon  Physics,  Mineralogy,  the  Cultiration  of  the  Vine  and  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  and  Useful  and  Injurious  Insects ;  and  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position, and  Debate,  during  the  year. 

BBVIOI^  TEAB. 

FWtt  Term. — ^InteUectual  Philosophy ;  History ;  Physical  Geography, 
^com/ TVrm.— Moral  Philosophy ;  Political  Geography;  the  Ciril  Polity  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

Third  Term, — Geology ;  Engineering ;  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  upon  Stock  Farming,  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening,  Geology, 
and  English  Literature;  and  Exercises  in  Original  Declamation,  and  Debate, 
during  the  year. 

Exercises  in  Gymnaatios,  Military  Tactics,  and  the  yarious  operations  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden,  throu^^  the  course. 

BiriLDINGS. 

The  Trustees,  In  their  report  for  1867,  give  the  following  account  of  the 
bidldings  already  erected : 
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It  has  been  the  deeign  of  <he  Trasteei  Umh  fkr  to  expend  the  Aind  of  $76,000, 
filedged  bj  the  town  of  Amhent  for  each  buildings  as  were  neceMiry  to  put 
the  College  into  operation,  and  try  npon  a  moderate  aoale  the  experiment  about 
which  there  has  beeneo  mach  diacoaeion,  of  oombioing  in  an  educational  course, 
theory  and  praetice,— ecientific  culture  and  manual  labor.  With  this  object  in 
▼lew  they  hare  erected  a  Dormitory  100X60  feet,  and  four  stories  kirh,  with  a 
basement  for  fneL  This  edifice,  besides  rooms  for  one  professor  and  forty-eix 
students,  contains  two  recitation  rooms,  a  reading  room  and  library,  and  two 
large  rooms  occupied  by  the  State  cabinet  of  specraiens  illustrating  the  natural 
history  and  geology  of  Massachusetts.  This  edifice,  with  fixtures^  for  the 
public  rooms,  stoves,  well,  grading  and  out-buildings,  cost  $86,280. 

The  Boarding-house  fumiSies  accommodations  for  a  family,  and  has  a  dining- 
room  60X1^  feet,  where  the  students  are  proyided  with  satisfactory  board,  at 
$8  per  week.  The  cost  of  this  building,  including  furniture,  grading,  and  sup- 
plying with  water,  was  $8,180. 

The  Chemical  Library  Is  67x46  feet,  and  two  stories  bigh,  and  affords  ex- 
cellent rooms  for  lectures,  practical  chemistry,  and  apparatus.  The  building, 
including  bell  and  grading,  has  cost  about  $10,860.  It  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
Tided  with  apparatus  or  furniture,  and  is  used  at  present  as  a  gymnasium. 

The  Botanic  Museum  is  a  two-stonr  structure,  46X81  feet,  with  a  deep  cellar 
for  storing  plants,  fioweivpots,  8tJia.  and  other  material  for  winter  use  in  the 
glass  houses  aciyoining.  The  lower  floor  contains  the  president's  office  and  lec- 
ture room,  and  the  upper  floor  will  be  provided  with  cases  for  the  exhibition  of 
fruit  models,  specimens  of  seeds,  woods,  and  interesting  Tegetable  products. 
The  cost  of  this  bnildiog,  including  fbrniture  and  grading,  will  be  $6,180. 

The  Durfee  Plant  houses  are  an  elegant  group  of  glass  bttildiugs  with  cnrvi- 
Ifaiear  rooft,  coTcring  6,000  square  feet  of  surface,  and  heated  by  hot  water.  It 
is  divided  into  five  compartments,  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  which  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent.  They  are  named  the  dry 
stove,  for  succulent  plants ;  the  moist  stove,  for  true  tropical  species ;  the  palm- 
house,  for  larger  species  of  tender  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  camellia  house,  for 
such  as  require  comparatively  little  heat ;  and  the  victoria  house,  for  aquatic 
and  air  plants.  Besides  these  there  are  two  propagating  pits,  each  60  X 12  feet, 
one  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  hot-water  tank  for  neating  the  sand  beds,  while 
in  the  other  they  are  warmed  by  the  circulation  of  water  mm  the  boilers  in  iron 
pipes.  An  abundant  supply  of  soft  water  is  procured  from  a  reservoir  on  the 
hill  north  of  the  buildinir,  which  Is  heated  and  aerated  in  a  tank  over  the  pot- 
ting room  and  boilers.  From  the  tank  it  is  conducted  In  iron  pipes  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  and  fiows  with  sufficient  force  to  feed  a  fountain  in  tlie  victoria 
howe,  and  shower  all  the  plants  as  required.  The  plan  and  specifications, 
grading  and  foundations  for  this  building,  cost  about  $2,000,  and  the  structure 
itself,  with  heathig  apparatus  and  water,  about  $10,000  more,  which  was  gener^ 
ously  paid  by  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  River.  When  completed  it  will  cover 
more  than  10,000  square  feet,  and  be  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  conveniently 
arranged,  and  delightfUllv  located  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
value  of  such  an  establishment  for  experiments  in  hybridizing,  propagating,  and 
cultivating  useAil  and  ornamental  plants,  as  well  as  in  teaching  horticulture  and 
systematic  botany,  can  hardly  l>e  overestimated.  By  the  wise  liberality  of 
Messrs.  L.  M.  and  H.  F.  Hills,  of  Amherst,  the  College  has  been  provided  with 
a  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
such  seeds,  plants  and  books  as  may  be  needed  in  this  department. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  model  bam  have  been  procured,  and  the  sum 
of  $7,000  appropriated  for  its  construction.  The  stone  and  much  of  the  lum- 
ber will  be  taken  from  the  lands  of  the  College  and  hauled  to  the  location 
selected,  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  farm,  about  forty  rods  south  of  the  dormi- 
tory, the  present  winter.  The  bam  is  intended  to  stand  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  ridge,  and  to  be  100X60  feet,  with  posts  88  feet  high.  The  upper,  or 
threshing  floor,  is  to  be  ten  feet  above  the  sills,  and  entered  by  a  bridge  from  a 
wall  fourteen  foet  east  of  the  building.  The  lower  story  contains  stables,  root- 
room,  granary,  and  'feeding  floor,  with  bay  for  hay,  which  is  to  be  thrown  down 
from  tJSe  upper  floor.  In  the  second  story  is  the  toot-room  and  corn-house,  and . 
underneath  the  whole  of  the  main  building  a  cellar  for  manure.    The  bam 
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Stands  east  and  west,  with  an  ell  on  the  west  end,  extending  south  from  the 
bnilding  100  feet,  for  a  shelter  to  the  stock  and  for  storage.  On  the  east  end 
of  the  barn  is  another  ell,  80X20  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  horse^ 
stable  and  carriage-room  above,  and  piggery  below.  The  entire  structure  will 
hold  about  ,175  tons  of  bay.  Another  barn  of  equal  capacity  will  ultimately  be 
necessary  upon  the  north  side  of  the  farm. 

With  its  present  buildings,  (which  will  cost  $75,000,  besides  $10,000  given 
by  Dr.  Durfee,  who  has  also  given  910,000  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Plant-house,)  the  College  will  be  able  to  educate  about  fifty  young  men,  and 
with  another  dormitory  building,  with  public  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  another 
boarding-house,  and  two  houses  for  professors,  another  class  of  sixty  could  be 
accommodated.    This  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $50,000. 

8TUDKNT  LABOR. 

In  most  seasons  of  the  year,  students  are  required  to  labor,  without  pay,  for 
two  hours  a  day,  and  those  who  wish  it  are  paid  for  additional  work  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  hour,  and  in  special  kinds  of  work  at  higher 
rates. 


The  Trustees  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
to  furnish  additional  buildings  for  said  institution,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

First. — Massachusetts  has  accepted  from  Congress  a  gift  of  252,000  acres  of 
land,  and  from  the  town  of  Amherst  and  from  individuals,  the  sum  of  $95,000, 
and  has  appropriated  from  the  treasury  $20,000,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  education  in  agriculture,  and  has  pledged  herself  to  maintain  forever 
,an  Agricultural  College. 

StcowL  After  five  years  of  preparation,  the  CO'lcge  has  been  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation  and  is  filled  with  students,  while  numerous  applications  are 
being  received  for  admission  to  the  next  class. 

TJiird. — The  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years,  so  that  it  is  necessiary 
to  accommodate  four  classes  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  organization 
adopted ;  but  the  first  class  occupies  all  the  rooms  of  the  college.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  either  a  further  development  of  the  institution  must  be  stopped, 
and  the  number  of  students  be  limited  to  fifty,  and  the  number  of  classes  to 
one,  or  additional  buildings  must  be  completed  before  September  next. 

Fowrtiu — This  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  that  she 
may  have  an  Agricultural  College  worthy  of  her  fame  in  educational  matters, 
but  it  is  the  only  true  economy.  The  sum  of  $275,000  has  been  invested  in 
the  institution,  the  interest  of  which  at  six  per  cent,  is  $16,500.  If  this  be  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  fifty  students,  they  receive  $3:jO  as  the  actual  cost  of 
their  education.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  is  two  hundred, 
as  it  should  be  for  the  successful  working  of  the  plan  adopted,  they  receive  an- 
nually $87.50  each  from  the  income  of  the  investment. 

Fitfth. — ^The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  students  and 
officers,  is  the  best  possible  mode  of  endowing  the  college,  siuce  it  Increases  the 
number  of  laborers  on  the  farm  and  the  amount  of  income  ccceived  as  tuition. 

Sixth. — The  number  of  students  in  liie  four  classes  should  not  be  less  than 
two  hundred,  in  order  to  give  the  college  a  good  standing  among  similar  insti- 
tutions, and  to  enable  the  trustees  to  secure  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent faculty. 

Seventh. — The  college  deserves  favorable  consideration  because  it  is  estab- 
lished for  the  special  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  ofifers  to  the  young 
farmers  of  t^e  Commonwealth  an  excellent  scientific  business  and  professional 
education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

EigJUh. — It  is  believed,  if  the  State  will  now  show  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  a  determination  to  render  the  college  worthy  the  honored  name 
it  bears,  that  wealthy  individuals  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  its  funds  as  has 
been  so  often  and  so  generously  done  for  the  other  colleges  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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PSXLIMIHABT  BISTOBT. 

The  largest  apportionment  of  the  national  grant  was  bestowed  npon  the 
Empire  State— nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  in  scrip.  The  offer  was 
accepted  promptly  by  the  legislature,  and  at  first  the  proceeds  were  voted  (in 
18G3,)  to  the  endowment,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  '^People's  College  **  at 
Havana,  an  institution  which  had  been  struggling  for  several  years  to  maintain 
its  precarious  existence.  Before  recording  the  final  disposition  of  this  munifi- 
cent grant,  it  is  proper  to  note  several  prior  stages  in  the  history  of  scientific 
industrial  education  in  this  great  State. 

The  wise  and  beneficent  labors  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1819,  in  pro- 
curing legislative  aid  **  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  agriculture  ^ 
by  forming  County  Societies,  and  a  State  Board — in  securing  at  his  own  expense, 
in  1 820,  accurate  and  minute  geological  and  agricultural  surveys,  and  extensive 
analyses  of  various  soils  in  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer — and  in 
1822-23,  the  more  extensive  geological  exploration  of  the  strata  and  rocks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  Prof.  Amos  Eaton — in  employing,  in  the  sum- 
mer  of  1S24,  the  same  Professor  with  competent  assistants,  and  sufficient  appa- 
ratus and  specimens,  to  lectibe^  with  experiments  and  illustrations,  on  chemis- 
try, natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  in  all  the  principal  villages  and 
towns  on  or  near  the  route  of  the  Erie  canal—  and  to  crown  the  whole,  in  estab- 
li^jhing,  in  the  fall  of  1824,  an  institution  in  Troy  'Uo  give  instruction  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,'*  and  particularly  **  to 
qualify  teachers  for  instructing  the  sous  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  experimental  chemistry,  philosophy  and  natural  history,  to  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,*' — these  labors  and  the 
results  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  American  education.  The  opening  of 
the  Scientific  School  in  Troy,  on  the  5tll  of  November,  1824,  (incorporated  as 
the  Rensselaer  Institute  in  J  826,)  with  buildings  and  professors  fumiphed  at 
his  cost  for  fourteen  years,  entitle  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  to  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  this  class  of  mstitutions  in  this  country.  From  this  Institute, 
for  thirty  y^rs,  proceeded  more  State  gcolo^sts.  principal  and  assistant  engi- 
neers on  public  works,  practical  chemists,  naturalists,  and  scientific  professors, 
than  from  all  the  Colleges  in  the  Union  in  the  same  period. 

To  the  practical  agriculturists  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  country  in- 
debted for  the  earliest  eiforts  to  establish  a  school  of  Agriculture.  As  early  a« 
1887,  the  efforts  of  Jesse  Buel,  through  the  Cultivator,  seconded  by  Dr.  Beek- 
man  and  others,  funds  were  subscribed,  a  site  selected  near  Albany,  and  a 
plan  of  organization  formed  for  an  institution  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural  edu. 
cation.  But  the  project  failed  for  the  time,  to  be  revived  by  Dr.  Beekman  in 
1844,  and  almost  realized  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Delafield.    But  his 
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death  in  1854  again  postpoaed  the  conrammatioii.  In  1856,  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  members  of  the  State  Agricoltand  Societj,  and  particularly  of 
Col.  B.  F.  JohnsoD,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
towards  a  College  of  Agriculture,  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  should  be  raised 
by  private  subscription.  This  sum  and  more  was  soon  raised,  and  a  tract  of 
400  acres  m  the  town  of  Orid,  in  ftdl  riew  of  Seneca  lake,  was  selected  as  a  site 
of  the  institution.  The  funds  were  all  exhausted  in  the  erection  of  a  building, 
and  although  instruction  was  actually  given  to  a  few  students  for  a  few  months 
in  1860,  the  College  oan  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  inaugurated,  before  the 
single  instructor  on  duty  resigned  and  Entered  one  of  the  first  regiments  which 
New  York  sent  to  the  national  anny  in  1861. 

In  the  mean  time  the  project  of  a  *^  People's  CoUege''  at  Havana,  had  been 
started,  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  industrial  education  through- 
out the  State,  and  with  the  assurances  of  large  endowments  from  a  ^gle  indi« 
vidual,  of  lands,  workshops,  machinery,  and  Apparatus,  suitable  for  a  great 
industrial  University,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1868,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  appropriated  the  National  land-scrip  assigned  to  this  State  bj  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1862,  to  this  projected  College. 

THE  CORNELL  SNDOWMKAT. 

As  these  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  the  legislature  were  led,  (In  March 
1866,)  by  a  generous  donation  from  a  citizen  of  Ithaca,  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell,  to 
devote  the.  national  grant,  in  connection  with  this  private  gift,  to  the  endow- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  new  institution  to  be  called  the  "  Cornell  University  ** 
and  to  be  established  at  Ithaoa,  New  York.  One  of  the  principal  speeches  in 
the  Senate,  having  reference  to  this  action,  wa^  made  by  Andrew  D.  White, 
then  Senator  from  Onondaga,  and  now  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  his  gift  of  Hve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Cornell  has  made 
the  additional  gift  of  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  buildings,  as  a 
&rm  to  be  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Department ;  the  Jewett  collection  in 
Geology  and  Paheontology,  which  had  cost  him  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  other 
^gifts  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  tiiis,  he  has  expended  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  pur- 
ehaong  the  land  scrip  and  locating  the  lands  for  the  University,  and  previous  to 
all  these  gifts,  he  had  erected  in  the  village  of  Itiiaoa,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  free  public  library  with  large  halls,  and  with  lecture 
rooms  which  will  be  exceedingly  useful  as  affording  supplementary  accommoda- 
tions for  the  lectures  and  public  exercises  of  the  University. 

The  trustees  are  hopefhl  that  under  the  Judicious  management  of  Mr.  Cornell, 
llie  fund  derived  from  the  land  grant  will  reach  a  very  large  amount  (Esti- 
mated by  persons  who  know  the  value  of  the  timbered  land  already  .located,  on 
the  scrip  already  issued,  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000.)  , 

A  letter  from  Hon.  T.  Hillhouse,  State  Comptroller,  June  19,  1867,  to  his 
Bxcellency  Governor  Fenton,  reports  that, — 

**  This  State  has  received  from  the  General  Government,  6187  pieces  of  scrip, 
of  160  acres  each,  and  representing  989,020  acres,  of  this  2900  pieces,  repre- 
senting 464,000  acres  have  been  sold  as  follows :  42.'$  pieces  at  85  cts.  per  acre ;  • 
SO  pieces  at  88  cts. ;  and  626  pieces  at  60  cts.  There  has  also  been  sold  to 
Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  1800  pieces  at  80  cts.  per  acre,  and  the  prospective  net 
profits  on  the  sale  and  location,  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.^ 
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The  act  of  iiioorpor«ti<m  demgnated  ierenl  penons  to  act  as  the  Trastec^B  of 
the  UniTenity  and  they  had  power  to  add  to  their  number,  so  that  there  should 
be  seyenteen  trustees  in  addition  to  those  who  were  ex^fficia. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  for  1867,  are  as  follows: 

His  Excellency,  Bnnini  K  Fxjiton,  Goremor;  His  Honor  Stkwabt  L. 
WooDFOBD,  Iieutettant43oTemor ;  Hon.  Eomuvd  L.  Ptrs,  Speaker;  Gen.  Mjji- 
BCHA  R.  Patbick,  President  State  Agricnltural  Sodety ;  Hon.  Victor  M.  Bicb, 
Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Ezra  Corhxll,  Chairman  of  Board  of 
Trustees ;  Ahdrxw  D.  Whrr,  President  of  the  UniTersity ;  Frax cis  M.  Finoh, 
librarian  Cornell  PuUio  Library ;  Alokso  B.  CoBnix,  Ithaca ;  Horace  Grbk- 
LXT,  New  York ;  Eowui  D.  Horoah,  New  York;  Erabtus  Brooks,  New  York ; 
William  Ekllt,  Rhinebeck ;  Gen.  J.  Msrxdith  Riad,  Albany ;  Gkorob  H. 
Abdriws,  Springfield,  Otsego  Co. ;  Abran  B.  Wxatxr,  Deerfield,  Oneida  Co. ; 
Charlxs  J.  FoLOBR,  GcneTR ;  Edwik  B.  Moroak,  Aurora ;  JoHir  M.  Parker, 
Owego ;  Hiram  Siblit,  Rochester;  Josiab  B.  Williams,  Ithaca;  Gxorok  W. 
Schuyler,  Ithaca,  Treasurer  of  the  Uniyersity ;  William  Axorus,  Ithaca ; 
Jobs  McGraw,  Ithaca. 

The  trustees  haying  been  ca^^d  together,  appointed  a  committee  on  organi- 
xation,  of  which  Andrew  D.  White  was  chairman,  who  presented  their  report, 
October  11,  1866.  (Albany,  8yo.  48  pp.)  In  this  elaborate  paper  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  Uniyersity  is  careftilly  indicated,  and  the  views  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  respect  to  the  selection  of  professors,  the  course  of  study, 
the  goyemment  of  the  students,  manual  labor,  and  many  other  important  topics 
are  fully  expounded.  Since  it  was  printed,  the  first  general  announcement  of 
the  trustees  has  been  giyen  to  the  public.  The  instruction  is  to  commence  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  September,  1868. 

COURSES  OP   STUDY. 

At  the  outset,  there  will  be  two  diyisions  in  the  Uniyersity,  the  first  proyiding 
instruction  in  special  sciences  and  arts,  and  the  second  proyiding  what  are 
called  general  courses,  preparatory  to  yarious  professional  or  special  courses. 
In  the  first  diyision,  there  are  to  be  seyen  departments,  yiz.  Agriculture, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ciyil  Engineering,  Military  Engineering  and  Tactics,  Mining  and 
Practical  Geology,  History,  Social  and  Political  Science.  In  the  second  diyis- 
ion there  will  be  eight  courses  of  study,  which  are  thus  defined. 

1.  Unt  Omeral  Course,  or  ^^  Modem  CowneJ* 
This  will  extend  through  four  years.  To  Modem  Languages,  which  hare 
become  so  indispensable  in  a  good  eduoation,  will  be  mainly  assigned  the  place 
and  labor  usually  giyen  to  Ancient  Languages.  The  course  will  be  suited  to 
the  needs  of  students,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  allowance  of  options  between 
studies  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
lately  adopted  at  Hairard  Uniyersity. 

2.  ''Modem  Course  Abridged.'' 
This  course  will  extend  through  three  years.  This,  as  well  as  the  abridged 
courses  which  follow,  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
haye  not  time  for  a  full  general  course.  It  will  giye  the  main  studies  of  the 
extended  course,  the  9ubordinaie  studies  being  omitted  so  as  to  decrease  the 
time  one  year. 
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S.  Second  Oetieral  Gourde^  or  '*  Combined  Course,^ 

This  courae  will  extend  through  four  years.  In  this  the  languages  stucHed 
will  be  Latin  and  German,  the  remainder  of  the  course  being  essentially  the 
same  as  the  "  General  Course."  To  those  who  wish  to  malte  a  thorough  study 
of  Modern  Languages  this  course  will  be  valuable,  as  combining  the  most  useful 
parts,  practically,  of  the  courses  usually  pursued  in  Colleges,  with  a  broader 
course ;  giving  the  two  sides  of  all  the  great  Modern  Languages  and  literatures, 
jQcluding  our  own,  and  aiding  the  scientific  student  greatly  in  the  literatiiTO 
and  nomenclature  of  science. 

4.  *'  Combined  Coursey  Abridged^ 
This  will  extend  through  three  years.     Its  name  expluzu  Its  character. 

6.  Third  General  Course^  or  "  Claseical  Course.^* 

This  will  be  mainly  lilce  the  **  First  General  Course,**  with  the  option  of 
Ancient  Languages  for  Modern. 

6.  ''Scientijk  Oouree.^ 

This  will  extend  through  three  years,  affording  a  general  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  either  of  the  first  four  departments  in  the  "First  Division,'*  as  named 
above.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  this  department  fully  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  tunes,  both  by  the  course  adopted  and  by  the  professors  elected  to 
iPidntain  it. 

7.  "  Sdentifie  Course  Abridged'^ 

This  will  extend  through  two  years.     Its  name  explains  its  character. 

8.  ''Optional  Course.'" 

In  this  course  the  student,  on  consultation  with  friends  and  the  appropriate 
bstructors,  selects  any  three  studies  for  which  he  may  be  fitted,  from  tlie  whole 
range  of  studies  pursued  in  the  entire  University,  follows  them  up  to  such  point 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  receives,  from  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Univer- 
eity,  at  the  completion  of  his  work,  a  certificate,  showing  the  extent  of  the 
e^turse  he  has  token. 

The  requirements  for  admission  arc  both  general  and  special. 

General  Requiremknts. — All  candidates  for  admission  to  any  department  or 
ti)urse  must  present  satisfactory  evidences  of  good  moral  character. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  special  departments  in  the  "  First 
Division  **  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  All  candidates  for  adroiFsioa 
to  any  of  the  courses  of  the  ''Second  Division^  must  be  at- least  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the  previous  studies 
of  the  course  which  they  purpose  to  enter,  and  if  they  come  from  another 
College  or  University  wiU  present  certificates  of  honorable  dismission. 

Entering  the  University  will  be  considered  a  pledge  to  obey  its  rules  and 
regulations. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  department  or  course  must  have  received  a 
good  common  English  education,  and  be  morally,  mentally  and  physically  qual- 
ified to  pursue  to  advantage  the  course  of  study  to  which  they  propose  to  give 
their  attention. 

Special  RKQUiREifKNTS. — 1.  In  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Architecture,   Military  Engineering  and  Tactics,   and  Mining  and  Practical 
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Geology.  In  addition  to  the  general  reqairements  candidates  will  be  examined 
in  the  whole  of  Elementary  and  Plane  Geometry. 

2.  For  the  '*Gomlnned  Course"  in  the  Second  Division,  in  which  Latin  is 
taken  as  an  optional  study  in  place  of  one  of  the  Modem  Languages,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  requirements  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  Cssar^s 
Commentaries,  Cicero*s  Seleot  Orations,  six  boolu  of  ths  i£neid  and  fortj-fiTc 
exercises  in  Arnold's  Prose  Composition,  or  in  a  course  equivalent  to  this. 

8.  For  the  "  Third  General  Course,**  or  '*  CUssical  Course,'*  an  examination 
will  be  made  similar  to  that  for  entering  the  first  year  at  the  existing  Colleges 
of  a  good  grade. 

TUITIOK. 

By  the  charter,  fVee  tuition  is  to  be  given  to  one  student  from  each  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Assembly  districts  of  the  State,  who  arc  to  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  the  public  schools  and  academies, 
other  students  will  pay  thirty  dollara  for  the  year.  Booms  for  200  students 
will  be  provided  at  moderate  charges  in  and  near  the  college  buildings ;  and 
board  must  be  obtained  in  private  families  or  in  clubs. 

FACULTT. 

A  resident  Faculty  will  be  in  readiness  which,  it  is  believed,  will  command 
the  confidence  of  all  friends  of  advanced  and  extended  education.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  is  intended  to  secure,  as  non-resident  professors,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen especially  distinguished  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  in  their  several 
departments.  Several  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  science,  litera- 
ture and  the  practical  arts,  have  already  signified  their  willingness  to  accept 
such  positions,  and  it  is  intended  to  announce  the  names  of  the  Faculty,  resident 
and  non-resident,  through  the  public  prints  early  in  the  summer  of  18G8. 

BUILDINGS. 

One  large  stone  building,  166  by  50  feet,  and  four  stories  in  height,  has  already 
been  erected ;  another  of  the  same  size  is  in  progress.  In  these,  besides  dor- 
mitories, are  library,  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  over  thirty  in  number,  and 
of  various  sizes. 

LABORATORIKS. 

There  will  be  two  laboratories  well  equipped,  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  other  under  the  Professor  of 
C^neral  Chemistry 

COLLKCTIONB. 

The  Univereity  already  possesses  the  Jewett  collection  in  Palieontology  and 
Geology,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollara,  and  has  received  a  dona- 
tion from  the  State  of  a  collection  of  duplicates  from  the  State  Geological  col- 
lection, and  has  funds  now  in  hand  to  make  large  additional  collections  for 
illustration  in  the  different  departments. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  trustees  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  the  Univereity  will  commence  with 
a  scientific  and  general  library  sufficient  for  the  immediate  wants  of  Faculty 
and  Students,  and  constant  appropriations  will  be  made  for  its  increase. 


gimnn  labob  jjid  pSAoncAL  imtBucrroir  nr  jLOXtcevnjRt. 

Thero  10  much  labor  to  be  done  upon  the  ikrm  attftched  to  the  Agricultural 
department,  and  a  large  number  of  students  can  be  employed  from  one  to 
three  hours  a  day,  at  fidr  prices.  Shortly  after  the  organisatloa  of  the  UniTer- 
sity,  the  UidTendty  Steward  wffl  organiie  a  Tolnntary  corps  for  systenmttied 
and  remunerated  labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Bngmeering. 

8TUDBHT     tABOB  AXD  PRAOTIOAL    niSTSUCTIOH  IH  TBI  mCEAinO  AB». 

It  is  intended  to  erect  workshops  upon  the  UniTersity  property  where  studeots, 
under  proper  direction,  can  haye  pracUcal  instruction  in  Mechanic  Arts.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  a  workshop  fitted  with  the  proper  machinery  for  working 
in  wood  and  iron,  in  which  students  can  labor  at  ftir  prices  upon  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  in  general,  and  upon  models  for  the  University 
collections  of  machinery  and  apparatus. 

Accomplished  artisans  win  superintend  this  work,  and  the  attention  of  those 
young  men  who  would  qualify  themselTes^^by  scientific  study,  for  the  most 
responsible  and  remuneratiTe  positions  as  mssterSnechanics  and  superintendent* 
of  workshops,  is  InTited  to  tiiis  feature  in  the  course  of  practical  instruction. 
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HinORT. 


Tbk  amount  of  scrip  reoeiTed  bj  Pennsylnttiia  wm  krger  tluuii  that  Mrigned 
to  any  other  State  except  New  Tork.  It  repreaented  7S0,000  acres  of  land. 
The  proceeds  were  directed  bj  the  legisiatare  to  the  "Agricultural  College  of 
PennsylTauiaf"  established  in  Centre  Cosnty,  ten  miles,  from  Bellefonte,  the 
county  seat.  Prior  to  April  10,  1867,  the  amount  of  260,000  acres  had  been 
sold  for  $161,186, — ^the  price  averaging  a  small  fraction  orer  68}  cents  per 
acre.  The  remaining  620,000  acres  were  sold  at  the  date  Just  named  at  aa 
average  price  of  66|  cents  per  acre,  or  $886,600  ;  but  as  the  sales  were  made 
on  time,  the  money  will  not  be  realised  at  once. 

The  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  was  founded  in  1786,  and  held  regular 
sessions  for  seyeral  years.  In  1828,  the  Pennsylyania  Agricultural  Society  was 
established,  including  practically  members  from  only  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
holding  a  few  annual  fairs.  In  1861,  a  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organised 
by  delegates  from  fifty-five  counties,  who  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  2M 
of  January.  The  first  annual  fUr  was  held  in  October  following,  and  waa 
attended  by  20,000  persons. 

The  Farmers  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  originated  in  a  meeting  of  tho  Stato 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Jan.  18th,  1868.  At  this  meeting  a 
committee,  consisting  of  F.  Watts,  J.  H.  Ewing  and  H.  N.  McAUister,  was  ap- 
pointed and  reported  favorably  on  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College. 
The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  an  Agricultural  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  8th  of  March  following.  At  this  Convention,  composed  of 
delegates  ttom  all  parts  of  the  State,  it  was  voted  to  establish  such  an  institn* 
tion,  to  be  styled  "The  Fsnners'  High  School,^  with  a  model  fhrm  attainted, 
n  nd  a  committee  of  which  F.  Watts,  President  of  the  State  Agricultursl  Sodet^ 
was  chairman,  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  was  appointed.  Judge  Watts 
discussed  the  whole  subject  fully  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  that 
year,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  approved  April  18,  1864.  By  this, 
act,  the  management  of  the  institution  was  faitrusted  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Stale 
Agricultural  Society.  They  were  authorised  "to  select  a  site,  erect  buildings, 
and  procure  a  good  practical  farmer  for  its  principal,  who  with  such  other  per- 
sons as  should  be  employed  as  teachers,  shall  comi»ise  the  faculty.**  A  Board, 
consisting  of  fifty  e^r-q^Eeto  members  proved  too  large  and  too  little  Interested 
in  this  special  work,  and  after  repeated  attempts  to  get  a  quorum,  the  original 
Committee  of  the  State  Society  apjilied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  modification  of 
the  charter,  which  was  obtained  and  approved  Feb.  22, 1866.  The  number  of 
Trustees  was  reduced  and  a  portion  of  them  selected  fh>m  their  known  interest 
in  the  |»t)posed  Institution. 
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In  July,  1856,  the  executiye  Committee  of  the  State  Society  appropriated 
$10,000  to  the  School,  and  out  of  several  locations  offered,  a  site  of  200  acres 
belonging  to  a  farm  of  Gen.  James  Irwin,  in  Center  County,  with  a  donation  of 
$10,000  from  the  Coanty  to  secure  200  acres  adjoining  In  addition,  was  accept- 
ed.  In  1856,  a  bequest  of  Elliot  Cressonof  Philadelphia  was  received, — sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  College  were  solicited,  and  promises  obtained ;  and  in 
May,  1857,  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  obtained  from  the  State,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  subscription. 

With  the  cash  resources  already .  secured  of  ^25,000  from  the  State,  and 
$25,000  from  other  sources,  contracts  for  building  were  made,  which  required 
at  least  double  the  amount  for  their  completion.  This  additional  sum  was  not 
raised — the  buildings  were  not  completed  after  the  original  plan — the  school 
was  opened  on  the  16th  of  February,  1859,  under  difficulties  and  disadvantages, 
which  those  only  who  have  had  experience  in  such  pioneer  work  can  appreciate. 
Buildings  were  only  partially  finished,  and  wholly  unequipped  with  the  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  ef  instraction,  as  well  as  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  pupils 
and  professors.  The  teaching  force  was  inadequate — the  farm*was  rough,  and 
the  site  of  a  building  in  the  process  of  construction,  and  with  no  funds  in  the 
treasury  either  to  go  on  or  wind  up,  presented  much  inconvenience  as  well  as  a 
forlorn  aspect  to  students  and  visitors.  But  the  printed  Catalogue  for  the  year 
1869,  shows  an  attendance  of  128  pupils,  and  the'  report  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  State  Society,  appointed  in  May,  1869,  to  visit  the  institution,  speaks 
favorably  of  what  was  doing,  and  hopefully  of  the  future.  On  the  strength  of 
that  report  the  Society,  on  the  17  th  of  Jan.  1860,  voted  $1500  in  aM  of  the 
School 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1869,  Evan  Pugh,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent, and  discharged  the  duties  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture.  Br.  Pugh  had  studied  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mining 
Schools  of  Germany ,-^was  a  mad  of  practical  views  and  indomitable  energy, 
and  while  administerini;  the  government  and  instruction  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  every  disadvantage,  found  time  to  aid  those  who  were  urging  an 
application  to  the  legislature  for  additional  help,  which  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1861,  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  With  this  sum  the  buildings  were 
completed,  and  in  1868,  (April  1,)  the  legislature  assigned  the  U.  S.  land-scrip 
for  720,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  the  institution,  the  name  of  which  had  been 
changed  in  1862  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Pugh,  in  the  spring  of  1864, — the  disturbed  condition  of  every  great  inter- 
est in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  a  change  in  the  practical  character  of  the 
institution,  for  a  time  diminished  the  attendance  of  pupils.  From  this  depres- 
sion the  College  has  not  yet  recovered. 

In  1867,  W.  H.  Allen,  LL.  D.,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Pugh,  resigned,  and  Gen. 
John  Frazer  was  appointed  president,  and  professor  of  Analytical  Mechanics ; 
and  the  whole  plan  of  instruction  was  changed  so  as  to  include  not  only  a  scien- 
tific course  in  Agriculture,  but  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy  and  Mining.  In  a  circular  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  June  24, 
1867,  the  present  organization  and  course  of  instruction  is  set  forth  in  great 
detail,  fh>m  which  we  make  the  following  statement : 
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PUBKNT  OBOANIZilTION. 

TRVBTin. 

The  trustees  for  1968,  are  as  followe : 

His  ExceUency  J.  W.  Qbart,  Governor;  Hon.  F.  Jordah,  Secretary  of  State ; 
Hon.  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society ;  and  John 
Praser,  President  of  the  Faculty,  w-offieiit ;  and  the  following  elected  members, 
viz. :  Daniel  Kane,  H.  N.  McAllister,  A.  McAllister,  A.,  0.  Hiestbr,  J. 
Kellet,  B.  M.  Bllk,  F.  Waits,  J.  Miles,  and  0.  Biddlr.    The  President  of 

the  Board  is  Hon.  F.  Watts. 

vacultt. 

The  Professors  are  Johh  Fraser,  President,  and  Professor  of  Analytical 
Mechanics,  Logic,  and  Psychology  ;  George  0.  Caldwell,  Chemistry ;  Hk»rt 
J.  Clarr,  Zoology  and  Geology ;  John  Phin,  Agriculture ;  J.  Y.  McKeb,  Greek ; 
F.  Fowler,  English;  and  J.  T.  Rothrocr,  Botany,  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

There  are  also  nine  other  lecturers,  and  tutors,  etc. 

Two  new  professorships  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  carry  out  more  fully 
the  requirements  of  the  congressional  grant,— namely  a  professorship  of  Mechan- 
ical and  avil  Engineering,  and  a  professorship  of  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and 
Mining. 

OOtTRSES   or    BTUDT. 

Five  courses  of  study  are  now  announced ; 

1.  In  General  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

2.  In  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

8.  In  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer. 
4.  In  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mining 

Engineer. 
6.  In  Literatnre,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

L     Ooune  «»  Otneral  8ewhe$. 

rRESHUAN   CLASS. 

FirH  Term. — ^Algebra;  English — OrthGepy,  Orthography,  Composition,  and 
Elocution ;  French  or  German ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Second  Terr/i.— Geometry ;  English — General  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
Elocution ;  French  or  German ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Fracticum  durina  the  year. — ^Elementary  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ; 
Laboratory  and  Fleid  Practice  in  Botany. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

^rst  Term. — Zo51ogy ;  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Levelling ;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Road  making ;  English — Etymology,  Composition  and  Original 
Declamations ;  French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — Zodlogy ;  Analytical  Geometry  ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and 
Perspective;  English— -Synonyms,  Composition,  and  Original  Declamations; 
French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Praeticum  during  the  year, — ^Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Zoology ;  Office 
and  Field  Practice  m  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Road  Making. 

JUmOR  CLASS. 

P^ret  T'erm.— Physics ;  Mechanics;  Geology;  English  Literature  and  History, 
of  the  EngUsh  Language. 
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Second  Term, — ^Physics;  Meehanios;  Geidogj;  Logic;  EDglish  Literature, 
Fh)sod7,  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Fracticum  during  the  y«ir.—-La^mtory.-  and  Field  Practice  in  Geology ; 
Higher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Ghemiatry. 

BIKIOB.  CLASS. 

I^8t  T«rm.— Political  BcoBomy ;  Rhetoric ;  English  Drama,  and  History  of 
Snglisb  Literature;  Mental  Philosophy;  Astronomy;  General  Chemistry — Lec- 
tai«8  with  Experiments. 

8eeond  r«rm.-^Ciyil  liberty  and  6elf<Qovenii|ient;  Conslitiition  of  the  United 
States ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  Fliysical  Geography ;  Astronomy ;  EngUsk  Poetcfi 
and  History  of  English  f<iterature. 

Fraetieum  during  the  y^ar, — Oflloe  a^d  Field  Practice  in  Astronomy ;  Labo- 
ratory and  Field  Practice,  in  connection  with  special  studies  in  Zoology,  Geology 
and  Botany. 

H     Obnraw  in  Agriemltwre, 
jmiioft 


First  Term. — Botany;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  BbgRsh — OHhoBpy, 
OMhograpfay,  Composition,  and  Elocution ;  French  or  Oearman ;  Algebra. 

Secwfid  Term* — Botany  ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Qeometry ;  Ea|^ 
lish — General  Grammar,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. . 

Fracticum  during  the  year. — ^Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  Botany ;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

iriDDLS    GLASS. 

Firet  Term. — Agriculture— Physical  and  Chemical  characters  of  Soils,  Tillage, 
Dndnage,  kc. ;  Z(%logy ;  Trigonometry,  Sonreymg  and  LevelBng ;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Road  Making ;  English — Etymology,  Composition,  and  Origiaal 
Peclamations ;  French  opr  Gennaa ;  Drawiog. 

Second  Term. — Agriculture — The  Nutrition  of  Plants ;  Farm  Manures,  method 
of  collecting  and  niianaging;,  Artificial  Manures;  Zo^ogy;  English — Syno- 
nyms,  Composition,  and  Ordinal  Declamations ;  French  or  German  ;  Drawing. 

Fraetieum  during  the  yeetr. — ^Management  of  Manures,  and  Field  Practice  in 
Agriculture ;  Laboratory  wsk^^  Field  FmOftkmmlMogf ;  Office  and  Field  Prac- 
tice in  Surveying,  LeveUing,  and  Road  Making. 


First  Term. — Agriculture—Character  and  Management  of  Grain,  Forage, 
Root,  Tuber  and  Fibre  Crops;  Rotation  of  Crops;  The  Hanagiement,  Breedings- 
Fattening,  &c.,  of  Stoek;  Physics;  Geology;  Mechanics. 

Second  Term. — Agriculture — Management  of  Stock,  continued;  Farm  Build- 
ings; Agricultural  Implements;  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine;  Physics; 
Geology ;  Agricultural  Law. 

Fracticum  during  the  year. — Laboratory  Practice  in  Analysis  of  Manures  and 
d  Agricultural  Prodacts ;  VkM  Practice  in  Ag;riCttltRire. 

in,    Oour»$  4n  Meehanieal  and  CvoU  JEngimenng^ 

VEESHHAR  GLASS. 

First  Term.-^Jdg^bnk^;  Botany;  Human.  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  English— 
Orthoepy,  Orthogr^hyy  Gbinpositioa,  and  ElooutSon;  FinenOh  or  German. 

Second  Term. — Geometry;  Bdtany;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Eng- 
lish— General  Grammar,  Composition  and  fitoontion ;  French  or  German. 

Fracticum  during  the  jfMr.-^Ut^oratory  aod  Field  Practice  in  Botany;  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry ;  Laboratory  Practioe  in  Mensura- 
tion, Graduation  ox  Scales,  Venders,  &c. 
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Jlf«*  7in«.-»-frtgonometry,  Snrreying  and  LereAingf;  iMncftiles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Road  Making;  Zoology;  Engligh— Etvinology,  CotopositioB,  and  Origi- 
nal Ddfthumrtibns ;  French  or  German ;  Dramng. 

Second  T'tfrfir.-^'Analjtioal  Geometry*;  Descriptive' Geometry' and  P6rfi{>^cClTe ; 
Zodlogy;  English — Synonyms,  Composition,  and  Original  Declamations; 
Prench  or  German;  Drawing. 

Fraetieum  during  the  y^or.— >Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  in  2iOo1ogy; 
Office  and  Field  Practioe  in  SuToyingi  liey^lui§^:and  Road  Making. 

jtnnoB  c1ab8. 

Mr8i  7Wm.~Phy8ic8;  Oalenhis;  Msohanios;  Geodesy;  Geology  Dnwing; 
Eoffllsh  Literatofe  and  History  of  the  Snglish  Laogtage. 

.Second  Tirm.— Physios ;   Oaleolos;   Meehanios;   Geodesy;  Geology;  Dnvir- 
ing ;  English  Literature,  Prosody,  and  History  of  the  Khglish  L—g^iage. 

PraeUcum  during  the  y«ar.— Office  and  Field'  Practice  m  Topographical  Sur- 
▼eying ;  Higher  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemistry. 

aamoft  olisb. 

JIfSf  7^f*m.-^Anilrl;ical  tfechanics;  Machines;  CfdnStrnetfonB ;  Alktronomy; 
PoliUcal  Economy;  Drawing ;  Genera!  Chemistry— Lectures  with  Efxperiments. 

Second  liBrfn^^AntAy^iciX  Mechanics;  Machines;  Constmctions ;  Astrono* 
Biy;  Chtt  Liberty  and  Self-Govemment ;  Constitntton  of  the  United  States ; 
Drawing ;  General  •OfaemlstTy'—LeetQres  with  Experiments. 

Fraetieum  during  the  year, — Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Engineering  and 
P^ractical  Astronomy ;  Office  Practioe  in  Designs,  Models,  and  Charts. 
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FBESHMAH  CLASS. 

Fir\l  Term. — Algebra ;  Botany  |  Buman  Anatomy  and  Phymologj;  EBg^dH^ 
Orthoepy,  Orthography,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Seamd  7W-m.-— Geometry ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Eng- 
lish—General Grammar,  Composition  and  Elocution ;  French  or  German. 

Fraetieum  durineg  the  year, — ^Laboratory  and  Field  Pnotioa  in  B«Uny*;  Sfe- 
mentary  Laboratorv  Practice  in  Ohemistr|r.;  LabofStory  FftUJtfoe  in-  liedsura^ 
tion,  Graduation  of  Scales,  Verniers,  &e« 

B^PBOHMW  OLMar 

J!h9i  7Ww.-^yrigoftomeefy;  Shrreytng  and  I^telling;  iMncfpl^  and  Pi^c- 
tice  of  Road  Making ;  Zodlogy ;  English— Etymology,  Composition,  and  Origi- 
Lial  Declamations ;  French  or  German ;  Drawing. 

Second  Thrm. — Analytical  (Geometry ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspectire ; 
Zodlogy;  English— Synonyms,  Compo^tion and Otigtttal Declamations ;  IVench 
or  German;  Drawing. 

Fraetieum  during  the  year, — ^Laboratory  and  Field  Praotiee  in'  Zoology; 
Office  and  Field  Practice  in  Surveying,  Leyelling.  and  Road  Making* 

jtmtnt  ctkM, 

JPir^  Thm, — Physics;  Calculus;  SlTechanics;  Gi^logy;. Mining-;  Drawing; 
English  Literature  and  History  of  the  Enff)isbLanenaffe< 

Second  T^rm, — ^Physics;  Cklculus;  Mechanics;  Geology;  Mfning;  Drawing; 
EngKsb  LileratBTSj  PMeod^,  and  History  of  the  ShigBsh  Langnsge; 

Fraetieum  during  the  year^-^h^^m^orj  and  Field  Fraetiee  in  Geology,  wkh 
a  special  referenoe  to  Mining;  Hif^ber  Laboratory  Pcaotice  inCbfemistry. 

JPirei  !7Win.-^M0tABittgy;  MineiBlogy;  Mining;  MachineB*,  AAtN^nomy; 
Political  Economy ;  Drawmg;  QenBtal  Ohemiatty'^Leetqreft  %rHfa  Bkperimeilts. 
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Second  Term. — ^Metalkirgy;  Mineralogy;  Mining;  Machines;  Astronomy; 
Ciyil  Liberty  and  Self-GoYernment;  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States;  Draw- 
ing ;  General  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

Praetxcum,  during  the  year, — ^Laboratory  Practice  in  Metallurgy  ;  Laboratory 
Practice  in  Analysis  of  Ores ;  Office  Practice  in  Designs,  Models,  &c. 

V.     Ccuree  in  Literature^ 

'  VBI8HMAV  CLASS. 

F^ei  7lTm.-»LiYy;  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Cyropedia;  Greek  Prose 
Composition;  Algebra;  English — OrthoBpy,  Orthography,  Composition  and 
Elocution ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Second  Term. — Horace's  Odes ;  Metrical  Exercises  and  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion ;  Herodotus ;  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  English  General  Grammar,  Com- 
position and  Elocution ;  Geometry ;  Botany ;  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

SOPHOMORE  CL^SS. 

Firet  Term, — CHcero  De  Offlciis ;  Latin  Composition ;  Demosthenes ;  Select 
Orations;  Greek  Composition;  Trlgonomentry,  Surveying  and  Levelling; 
Zoology ;  English — Etymology,  Composition  and  Original  Declamations. 

tiecond  Term, — Horace;  Epistles  and  Satires;  mtin  Composition;  Thucy- 
dides ;  Greek  Composition ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Perspective ;  Zoology ; 
English — Synonyms ;  Composition  and  Original  Declamations. 

JUHIOft  0LAS8. 

JPlret  Tarm. — ^Tacitus;  Latin  Composition;  Oedipus;  Tyrannos;  Greek  Com* 
position;  English  Literature;  History  of  English  Language;  Geology; 
Physics;  Mechanics. 

Second  Term.— Juvenal ;  Plato;  English  Literature;  Prosody;  History  of 
English  Language ;  Logic ;  Geology ;  Physics ;  Mechanics. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

First  TmrL^^eero  pro  Quentio;  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus;  Rhetoric; 
English  Drama ;  History  of  English  Language  and  Literature ;  Political  Econo* 
my;  Mental  Philosophy; Astronomy;  Chemistry — Lectures  with  Experiments. 

Second  Term. — History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature ;  Hrstory  of  Greek 
Classical  Literature ;  English  Poetry ;  History  of  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ature; Moral  Philosophy ;  Astronomy;  Chemistry — ^Lectures  with  Experiments. 

TEEMS  or  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  General  Science,  in 

Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  in  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Minings 

and  to  the  Junior  Class  in  Agriculture,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 

years,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Arithmetic;  Algebra,  through  Simple  Equations;  English  Grammar;  The 
History  of  the  United  States ;  Elementary,  Political  and  Physical  Geography ; 
Elementary  Natural  Philosophy. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Course  of  Literature, 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  will  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing books  and  subjects,  or  their  equivalents,  viz. : 

Arithmetic ;  Algebra,  through  Simple  Equations ;  English  Grammar ;  Geog- 
raphy ;  HarknesB^  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Reader ;  Ciadsar  De  Bello  Gallico ; 
Cicero — Select  Orations ;  Virgil — ^The  Bucolics  and  the  first  four  books  of  the 
JBneid ;  Latin  Prosody  ;  Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar ;  Whiton's  Companion  Book ; 
Xenophon^s  Anabasis;  Homer^s  Iliad,  four  books. 
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IXPIRIIIKHTAL    FARM. 

The  Instniction  in  Agriculture  is  under  the  care  of  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  teaches  this  branch  not  only  in  its  scientific  relations  to  Chemistry, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology,  but  as  an  experimental  science, 
baring  its  own  methods,  and  special  means  and  objects  of  research. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  attain  these  ends,  there  is  attached  to  this  depart- 
ment a  Model  and  Experimental  Farm,  on  which  experiments  will  be  instituted 
to  investigate  various  points  connected  with  practical  agriculture,  such  as  the 
best  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  the  most  suitable  manures  for  different  crops, 
and  the  best  methods  of  applying  them,  especially  in  connection  with  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  best  methods  of  managing  stock,  and  of  combining  stock- 
raising  with  other  branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  best  methods  of  plant- 
culture  as  applied  to  the  productions  of  the  garden,  the  field,  and  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

Every  student  in  this  department  is  required  to  assist  in  the  work  connected 
with  these  experiments,  and  to  record  the  experiments  in  a  memorandum  book, 
which  is  examined  from  time  to  time  by  his  instructor. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  farming  community,  an  Agricultural  Journal,  under 
the  editorship  of  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  will  be  commenced  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year.  In  the  Journal  will  be  published  the  experiments 
made  at  this  College,  and  at  other  places  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
with  other  matters  of  interest  to  agriculturists. 

MILITART   IKSTRUCTIOK. 

The  College  has  received  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  accoutrements  from  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing course  of  Military  instruction  occupying  four  years. 

FRK8HMAM   CLASS. 

J^rnt  T^rm.— The  School  of  the  Soldier;  Army  Regulations. 
Second  Term. — ^The  School  of  the  Soldier;  Bayonet  Exercise;  Army  Regula- 
tions. 

SOPHOMORE    CLASS. 

F%r»t  Term. — The  School  of  the  Company ;  Bayonet  Exercise ;  Camp  and 
Oatpost  Duty. 

Second  Term. — The  School  of  the  Company ;  Sword  Exercise ;  Camp  and 
Outpost  Duty. 

JUNIOR     CLASS. 

• 

^ret  Ttfrm.— The  School  of  the  Battalion ;  The  Composition,  duties  and 
forms  of  Courts  Martial  and  Military  Boards. 

Secojid  Term.  -The  School  of  the  Battalion;  Artillery  Drill;  Lectures  on 
Military  Art  and  Science. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

mrsi  rmw.— Artillery  Drill ;  Target  Practice ;  Field  Fortification  ;  Marches 
and  Reviews. 

Second  Term. — Review  Drills ;  Target  Practice  ;  Field  Fortification ;  Lectures 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Campaigns. 

One  hour  daily,  is  given  to  Military  instruction.     In  suitable  weather,*  the 

whole  hour  is  devoted  to  drill.     In  weather  unfit  for  drill,  the  hour  is  spent  in 

the  study  of  the  topics  specified  in  the  programme. 
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The  students  of  the  College  Department,  sneh  as  have  conscientious  scruples 
excepted,  are  required  to  go  through  this  course  of  military  instruction,  and  to 
provide  tiiemaelYes  with  a  fatigue  suit  of  dark  blue  cloth,  to  consist  of  a  single 
breasted  jaclcet,  a  vest,  trousers,  and  regulation  cap ;  with  brass  buttons  of 
the  pattern  of  the  State  of  Pennsylrania. 

MAHUAL   LASOa. 

Every  student,  who  may  desire  it,  has  the  privilege  of  diminishing  his  College 
expenses  by  working  for  the  College  in  whatever  capacity  his  labor  may  be 
deemed  serviceable  by  the  President.  The  student  will  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  the  labor  performed  in  pursuance  of  this  rule. 

&BLI0I0U8  UURC18B8. 

Devotional  exercises  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel  every  morning,  and  all 
the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  College  Chapel  every  Sabbath  afternoon, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend,  except  such  as  may  have  special 
permission  to  attend  worship  elsewhere.  Such  permission  can  be  obtained  only 
by  presenting  to  the  President  a  written  request  therefor  from  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

DCORIXS. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  in  General  Science,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  scientific  sub- 
ject,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  is  conferred  on  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  in  Agriculture,  have  passed  a  satisikctory  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  Agricultural 
subject,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  have  passed  a  satis&atory  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  .some  sub- 
ject connected  with  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering;  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Mining  Engineer  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy  and  Mining,  have  passed  a  satis&etory  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy  or  Mining,  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  Literature,  have  pa^ed  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  and  have  prepared  a  dissertation  on  some  Literary  subject,  approved 
by  the  Faculty. 

BXPXK8E8. 

Board  and  Room  Rent,  per  term  of  20  weeks,  $70 ;  Tuition,  S50 ;  Washing, 
$6;  Fuel,  $5;  Total,  $130. 

This  bill  must  be  paid  in  advance  on  entering.  A  strict  compliance  with  this 
rule  is  required  Candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  pay,  on  entering,  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5. 

The  College  is  ten  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bellefonte,  and  can  be  reached  by  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  to  Spruce  Creek,  or  Tyrone.  From  Spruce  Creek,  by  stage 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  and  from  Tyrone,  by  cars  to  Bellefonte 
twice  a  day,  and  hence  by  stage,  or  livery.  It  can  also  be  reached  by  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  R.  R.  to  Lock  Haven,  and  henoe  to  Bellefonte. 
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BISTORT. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  Legislature,  In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  Ar- 
ticle XlII,  §  II,  of  the  Constitution  of  185  >,  passed  an  act  for  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  and  the  endowment  of  a  State  Agricultural  School ;  and  after  some  modi- 
flcatioiiB  of  the  org'nal  plan,  a  tract  of  67t5  acres  was  secured  near  Lansing,  a 
building  was  erected,  and  in  May,  186*7,  the  institution  was  commenced  with 
sixty-one  schblafs  and  six  instructors.  This  institution  was  in  a  highly  suc- 
cessful condition  at  the  time  when  the  National  grant  was  made,  and  to  its 
further  endowment  were  directed  the  proceeds  which  are  to  come  from  the 
disposal  of  the  land-scrip.  The  share  of  Michigan  amounted  to  24  ),000  acres, 
all  of  which  has  been  located  within  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  College, 
and  none  has  yet  been  sold. 

TRUSTBKS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are  as  follows : 

His  Excellency,  Hknrt  H.  Crapo,  ex-officio^  President  of  the  Board ;  Hon. 
Hbzbkiau  G.  Wells,  of  Kalamazoo,  Vice  President ;  Hon.  Datid  CASPKKTiiR, 
of  Blissfield ;  Hon.  Justus  Gage,  of  Dowagiac ;  Hon.  Arbaham  C.  PRutzman, 
of  Three  Rivers ;  Hon.  S.  0.  Knapp,  of  Jackson ;  Hon.  Oramel  Hosford,  of 
Olivet ;  T.  G.  Abbot,  A.  M.,  tx-offido^  President  of  the  College ;  Hon.  Samford 
Howard,  Secretary ;  Joseph  Mills,  of  Lansing,  Treasurer. 

FAOULTT. 

The  following  persons  are  the  instructors  of  the  school : 

T.  C.  Abbot,  PrMtdeni,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic ;  Manlt 
Milks,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Practical  Agriculture,  and 
Supecintetident  of  the  Farm ;  R.  €.  Eedzib,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Aldbrt  M.  Prentiss,  M.  B.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Gardens;  Sakford  Howard,  Secretary;  George  T.  Fairchild, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature ;  Albert  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics ;  W.  W.  Daniklls,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.  S.  S. 
Rockwell,  Steward ;  Albbrt  F.  Allbn,  M.  S.,  Foreman  of  the  Farm;  Georok 
W.  Harrison,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

BTUDKNTS. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  as  follows: — tn  1859, 106 ;  1860,  61 :  1861, 
65;  1862,  74;  1863,  62;  1864,  61;  1866,  88;  1866,  108;  1867,  97. 

GENERAL  OBJECTS  OF  THE   GOLLSGE. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  .proposes — 

1st.  To  impart  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  its  applioation  to  the  arts  of  life. 
Especially  are  those  sciences  which  relate  to  Agriculture  and  the  kindred  arts, 
such  as  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology^  prosecuted  to  a 
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much  greater  extent  than  in  institutiona  where  the  study  of  their  practical 
applications  is  not  pursued.  The  instruction  giTeu  in  the  lecture-room  is  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  the  actual  and  prolonged  study  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  of  the  yarious  practices  and  experiments  of  the  form  and  garden.  Stu- 
dents will  be  taught  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  principles  and  settled 
rules  of  agriculture,  in  accordance  with  which  they  may  safely  proceed,  and 
those  theories  or  practices  which  are  either  exploded^  or  arc  as  yet  tl.e 
proper  objects  of  experiment  and  discussion  only,  but  whose  too  hasty  adoption 
has  led  to  repeated  failures,  and  to  the  discredit  of  science. 

2d.  To  afford  to  its  students  the  privilege  of  daily  maiiual  labor.  As  this 
labor  is  to  some  degree  remunerated,  it  might  seem  intended  only  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  the  student.  Its  first  use,  however,  is  educational,  being  planned 
and  varied  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  science.  The  preservation 
of  health,  and  of  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  are  two  other  important 
objects.  It  is  well  known  that  students  who  pursue  a  college  course  very  sel- 
dom thereafter  engage  in  any  industrial  pursuit  Four  or  six  years  of  study 
without  labor,  wholly  removed  from  sympathy  with  the  laboring  world,  at  the 
period  of  life  when  habits  and  tastes  are  rapidly  formed,  will  almost  inevitably 
produce  a  disinclination,  if  not  inability,  to  perform  the  work  and  duties  of  the 
farm.  But  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  institution,  it  is  evident  that  the 
students  must  not,  in  acquiring  a  scientific  education,  lose  either  the  ability  or 
the  disposition  to  labor  on  the  farm.  If  the  farmer,  then,  is  to  be  educated, 
he  must  be  educated  on  the  farm  itself;  and  it  is  due  to  this  large  class  of  our 
population  that  facilities  for  improvement,  second  to  none  other  in  the  State,  be 
afforded  them. 

It  is  believed  that  ^^^  three  hours'  work  that  every  student  is  required  to 
perform  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,  besides  serving  to  render  him  familiar 
with  the  use  of  implements  and  the  principles  of  agriculture,  is  sufficient  also 
to  preserve  habits  of  manual  labor,  and  to  foster  a  taste  for  agricultural  pur- 
'  suits.  It  has  been  found  in  the  past,  sufficient  to  keep  the  students  interested 
in  every  department  of  farm  and  horticultural  work ;  and  the  daily  labor.of  each 
one  being  performed  at  one  time,  does  not  oocupj  him  longer  than  is  requisite 
for  preserving  health  and  a  robust  constitution. 

8d.  To  prosecute  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  Agriculture 
is  the  creature  of  experiments.  Very  few  farmers  possess  facilities  for  carrying 
on  experiments  accurately,  and  to  definite  results.  From  a  lack  of  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  of  Nature,  their  experiments,  generally,  unless  guided 
by  scientific  men,  are  comparatively  valueless  for  the  determination  of  vexed 
questions  of  practice,  and  the  establishment  of  general  principles.  An  exten- 
sive laboratory,  and  other  means  at  hand,  enable  the  institution  to  enter  on  a 
series  of  experiments,  to  be  prosecuted  systematically  and  continuously  from 
year  to  year. 

4th.  The  organic  law  of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  act  of  Congress  donating 
lands  for  Agricultural  Colleges,  contemplate  courses  of  instruction  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  in  the  applications  of  science  to  the  various  arts  of  life.  The 
practical  applications  of  science  are  at  present  pursued  mostly  in  directions  de- 
sirable to  the  farmer — as  surveying,  leveling,  laying  out  of  grounds,  mechanics 
as  applied  to  implements,  buildings,  stock-breeding,  etc.  Other  departments 
will  be  organized  whenever  adequate  means  are  secured,  whether  from  the 
Agricultural  land  fund,  or  from  other  sources. 
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5th.  To  afford  the  means  of  a  general  education  to  the  farming  class.  This 
the  Agricultural  College  endeavors  to  supply.  The  labor  system  preserves  the 
student*s  healthy  and  the  habits  and  love  of  wholesome  work.  The  professional 
part  of  the  course  gives  him  an  insight  into  the  natuve  of  the  objects  and  forces 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  Added  to  this  are  the  branches  of  study  which 
help  to  make  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen,  which  cultivate  his  taste,  and 
enable  him  to  give  expression  to  his  knowledge  and  opinions. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Preparatory  Class  must  be  not  less  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithme- 
tic, Geography,  Grammar,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class,  or  for  any  advanced  stand- 
ing, must  sustain  an  examination  in  all  the  previous  studies  of  the  course. 

DEPARTMENTS  Of  INSTRUCTION. 

Elementary  Chkmistp.t. — The  primary  forces — Heat,  Light,  Electricity, 
Hagnetism,  etc. ;  Chemical  affinity  and  the  laws  of  chemical  combination ; 
Elementary  Substances — ^their  history,  properties,  combinations  and  uses ;  ap- 
plication of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;  Organic  Chemistry.  In 
the  study  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  are 
Illustrated  by  experiments. 

Analttioal  Chemistry. — General  Analysis ;  Analysis  of  Soils ;  Analysis  of 
Stanerals,  use  of  the  Blow-pipe ;  Analysis  of  Manures ;  Analysis  of  the  Ashes 
kC  Plants ;  Alkalimetry  and  Acidimetry.  In  prosecuting  Chemical  Analysis, 
it  i  student  spends  three  hours  a  day  in  the  Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
ai  d  supervision  of  the  Professor  in  Chemistry,  applying  with  his  own  hands  the 
thttB  required  to  determine  the  composition  and  properties  of  bodies,  thus  se- 
«\ring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  employed  in  these  investigations. 

AoRiouLTURAL  Chemistrt. — Formatiou  and  composition  of  soils ;  the  rela- 
tK)ns  of  air  and  moisture  to  vegetable  growth ;  Connection  of  heat,  light  and 
ebctricity  with  growth  of  plants;  Nature  and  source  of  food  of  plants ;  Chem- 
ical changes  attending  vegetable  growth ;  Chemistry  of  the  various  processes 
ol'  the  farm,  as  plowing,  fallowing,  draining,  etc. ;  Preparation,  preserving  and 
Of;mposting  of  manure;  Artificial  manure;  Methods  of  improving  soils  by 
oliemical  means,  by  mineral  manures,  by  vegetable  manures,  by  animal  ma- 
nures, by  indirect  methods ;  Rotation  of  crops ;  Chemical  composition  of  the 
various  crops ;  the  Chemistry  of  the  dairy.  The  instruction  in  Chemistry  is 
imparted  both  by  lectures  and  text-books. 

Practical  Agriculture. — First  Year. — Laying  out  of  farms ;  Arrangement 
and  pknning  of  farm  buildings ;  Farm  implements ;  General  principles  of  til- 
lage ;  Principles  of  draining ;  Laying  out  and  construction  of  drains ;  Methods 
of  seeding ;  Harvesting  of  crops ;  Principles  of  stock-breeding ;  Breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals — their  characteristics  and  adaptation  to  particular  purposes. 

Fburih  Year. — General  principles  of  farm  economy ;  Manures,  their  manage- 
ment and  mode  of  application ;  Succession  of  crops ;  Preparation  of  the  soil 
for  particular  crops ;  Cultivation  of  crops ;  Management  of  grass  lands ;  Slook- 
husbandry ;  Care  of  animals  and  principles  of  feeding ;  Fattening  of  animals ; 
Management  of  sheep.  In  addition  to  the  above  course,  instruction  is  given  in 
the  field  in  the  various  manual  operations  of  the  farm. 
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BoTAKT. — ^A  couise  ia  first  given  In  Phjsiological  Botany ;  Systematic  Botany 
is  then  taken  up,  the  natural  orders  being  studied  as  to  their  botanical  charac- 
.tcristics;  their  size  and  geographical  distribution;  their  relatire  importance; 
the  genera  and  species  luMdng  agricultural  ralae ;  those  having  commercial  or 
medical  value ;  those  having  ornamental  value;  and  those  which  are  obnoxious 
pr  detrimental,  as  weeds  or  poisonous  plants.  The  orders  are  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  and  numerous  livhig  and  dried  specimens.  The  living  specimens  arc 
dissected  and  examined  by  the  student,  and  their  geneia  and  species  determined. 
The  indigenous  plants,  together  with  those  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  grounds, 
afford  material  for  the  study  of  this  department  of  botany.  In  the  study  of 
Yegetable  Physiology,  structure  is  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams.  Several 
excellent  microscopes  are  used  in  the  study  of  minute  structure. 

HoBTicuLTCRK. — In  the  course  in  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  relations  of  thai 
science  to  Horticulture  are  pointed  out.  The  Sophomore  class  being  employecl 
during  the  year  in  the  gardens  and  college  grounds,  is  afforded  abundant  oportu  • 
nHies  for  the  application  of  the  instruction  received  in  the  class-room.  It  is 
intended  that  each  student  shall  have  practical  experience  in  every  cultural 
.operation.  In  addition  to  these  methods  of  instruction,  a  course  of  lectures  » 
given  on  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

AKiMix  Pbtsioloot. — In  this  department,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  domestic  animals.  The  course  is  illustrated 
by  anatomical  preparations  and  diagrams,  representing  the  comparative  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration  and  repro- 
duction of  each  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Dissections  of  animals  are 
jnade,  to  render  the  student  familiar  with  the  appearance,  situation  and  relation 
of  the  organs  of  the  animal  system  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the  changes  pro- 
uluced  by  disease.  Opportunities  are  given  for  the  study  of  the  minute  struo- 
ture  of  the  various  tissues  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Zo5loo7. — ^Principles  of  the  dlassification  of  animals,  as  founded  on  their 
structure  and  embryonic  development.  Descriptive  Zodlogy,  comprising  the 
fljatematic  arrangement  of  animals  in  accordance  with  their  natural  affiniticBy 
in  classes,  orders,  fiimihes,  etc. ;  habits  and  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals. 

'EflTOMOLOOT.^-The  course  in  Entomology  is  illustrated  by  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  native  and  exotic  insects.  Pardcular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
species  injurious  to  vegetation  ;  and  the  best  method  of  checking  their  ravages 
is  discussed.  Students,  by  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  our  native 
species,  become  familiar  with  their  habits  in  then*  several  stages  of  development 

Mathbuaticb  AMD  GiviL  EMOiHicxBiNO.-^The  Preparatory  Gkss  spend  some 
time  in  the  review  of  Arithmetic.  The  following  branches  of  Mathematics  and 
their  application  follow:  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Surveyiqg,  Leveling,  Plotting,  Uechanics, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Arches,  Framing,  Bridge  and  Boad  Building.  Students 
have  the  use  of  chain,  compass,  and  other  instruments  for  practice ;  and  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-room,  each  student  being 
required  to  take  charge  of  field  surveys,  and  to  become  practically  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  Level. 

Geolo»t. — A  course  of  daily  recitations  in  Geology  during  the  second  half 
of  the  Freshsum  year,  is  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams  and  spedmens. 
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Enoush  LmjUTusi.  Instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  means  of 
text-books  and  lactvres.  Bbetoric — Style.  History  of  £nglisb  Literature. 
Rhetoric — ^Arguments,  Conyiction,  Persuasion,  Fallacies  In  Reasoning.  Select 
portions  of  English  Classics  receive  critical  examination  in  a  course  of  reading 
prescribed  for  each  class.  The  classes  have  regular  and  systematic  instruction 
in  the  art  of  the  selection,  arrangement  and  expression  of  the  matter  related 
to  the  assigned  or  chosen  topics  for  composition. 

PsKPARAToaY. — The  Preparatory  course  is  designed,  by  a  review  of  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  a  common  school  education,  to  prepare  the  student  to  entor 
upon  the.  regular  College  course  of  study.  It  serves  also  to  qualify  him  to 
teach  during  the  winter  months. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

F&SPABATORT  CLASS. 

F%rst  ffaif  Tear. — Arithmetic,  Robinson's  Higher;  Descriptive  6eographx» 
Uitcheirs  School ;  English  Grammar,  Green's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Algebra,  Robinson's  Elementary ;  Natural  Philosophy, 
Olmsted's  School ;  Composition,  Quackenbos'. 

College  Course. — rassHMAN  class. 

J^rst  Half  Fear. —Algebra,  Robinson's;  History,  Webber's;  Geometry, 
Robinson's ;  Book-keeping,  Bryant  k  Stratton's. 

Second  Half  Year. — ^Trigonometry,  Robinson's ;  Surveying,  Davies' ;  Practi- 
cal Agriculture ;  Geology,  Dana's. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

JF^rst  Half  Year. — ^English  Literature^  Chambers',  Spaulding's ;  Botany,  Gray's; 
Elementary  Chemistry,  Youmans'. 

Second  Half  Year. — ^Entomology,  Harris' ;  Analytical  Chemistry,  Fresenius; 
Botany,  Gray  s,  Dariington's,  Lindley*s ;  Horticulture. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

^st  ffaif  Year. — ^Physios,  Snell's  Olmsted ;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Johns- 
tone's ;  Inductive  Logic,  Herschel's. 

Second  ffa^  Year. — Physics ;  Rhetoric,  Whateley's,  Day's  Praxis  ;  Animid 
'Physiology,  Dalton's. 

fllEIIIOB  CLASS. 

First  Half  Yiwr.— ?Jo91ogy,  Carpenter's  ;  Practical  Agriculture ;  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, Wayland's;  Astronomy,  Snell's  Olmsted;  Landscape  Gardening, 
■Downing's,  .Kemp's. 

Second  Half  Year. — Civil  Engineering,  Hahon's ;  Moral  Philosophy,  Haven's ; 
Political  Economy,  Carey's,  Walker's ;  French,  Fasquelle's. 

Declamations  and  Compositions  throughout  the  entire  course. 

MANaAL   LABOR. 

Each  student  not  exempt  for  physical  disability^  is  required  to  labor  three 
hours  a  day  on  the  farm  or  in  the  gardens.  The  number  of  hours  may  be  in- 
creased to  four  or  diminished  to  two  and  a  half.  Some  compensation  (see 
means  of  defraying  expenses)  is  allowed  ;  but  the  labor  is  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  College,  and  is  performed  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  illustrating  and  applying  the  instruction  of  the  lecture-room. 
Students  are  not  employed  in  those  kinds  of  work  only  in  which  they  may  be 
most  proficient,  but,  as  the  work  is  classified,  each  is  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  operations  of  farming  and  gardening.     The  Sophomore  Class  work  tho 
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entire  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Horticulture.    The  Juniors 
spend  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture 
The  other  classes  alternate  between  the  farm  and  gardens. 

MKANS  OF  ILLUOTRATION. 

1.  A  farm  of  676  acres,  of  which  about  800  are  under  cultivation.  2.  Bo- 
tanical gardens  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  8.  Vegetable  gardens, 
small  fruit  garden,  apple  orchard,  pear  orchard,  general  lawn  and  grounds. 
4.  Galloway,  Ayrshire,  Devon  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  Essex,  Suffolk  and 
Chester  White  Swine ;  Southdown,  Cotswold,  Spanish  Merino  and  Black-faced 
Highland  Sheep.  5.  A  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Apparatus.  6.  Philosophical 
and  Mathematical  Apparatus.  7.  A  Museum  of  Animals  and  Minerals.  8.  The 
Cooley  Herbarium — a  very  valuable  collection  of  plants.  9.  Museum  of  Veg- 
etable  Products.  10.  Library  and  Reading  Room.  11.  Buildings,  Workshops, 
Tools,  etc. 

DEGREES. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  students  who  complete 
the  full  College  Course,  and  sustain  all  the  half  yearly  examinations  in  the  same. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  three  years' 
standing,  who  give  evidence  of  having  been  engaged  during  that  period  in 
scientific  studies. 

"-'XPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  this  State.  Students  from  other  States 
are  charged  $20  a  year  for  tuition. 

Board  and  washing  are  furnished  at  College  Boarding  Hall,  (where  students 
are  required  to  board,  unless  permission  to  board  elsewhere  is  granted  by  the 
Faculty,)  at  cost.  The  cost  of  board  the  past  season  has  been  $2.60 ;  washing, 
42  cents  per  dozen.  Room-reut  for  each  student  is  $4  a  year,  paid  quarterly, 
in  advance.  Rooms  are  furnished  with  bedsteads  and  stoves ;  students  furnish 
everything  else.  Mattresses  and  pillows  may  be  rented  of  the  College.  '  The 
cost  of  furniture  for  rooms  will  vary  with  the  taste  of  the  students  occupying 
them.  Rooms  can  be  comfortably  furnished  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
dollars  for  each  student.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  entitles  the  student  to  the 
privileges  of  the  whole  course.  This  fee  is  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the 
Library.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  $10,  as  an  advance  on  board,  which  is  allowed  in  the  settlement  of 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Students  receive  remuneration  for  the  labor  they  perform,  the  amount  paid 
depending  on  their  ability  and  fidelity.  The  highest  wages  for  the  present  year 
have  been  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  hour.  The  lowest  rates  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three  cents  per  hour,  if  the  student  fails  to  render  more  valuable  service. 
The  wages  for  labor  are  applied  on  their  board,  in  the  quarterly  settlements. 

The  winter  vacation  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  for  teaching.  These 
earnings,  added  to  the  wages  received  during  the  term,  will,  if  he  is  industrious 
and  economical,  enable  him  to  defray  a  large  part  of  his  College  expenses. 

The  report  of  the  President,  T.  0.  Abbot,  for  the  year  1866,  (80  pp.,  8vo.) 
presents  a  full  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  institution,  with  an  able  dis« 
eussion  of  the  various  features  which  have  here  been  successfully  developed. 
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X.      HISTORICAL  DBTXLOPHINT. 

Tbb  Mabtland  Agricultural  Collbob  is  the  result  of  a  public  sentimeot 
in  the  State  in  favor  of  such  aa  institutioQ  which  began  to  be  exhibited  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  In  1846  the  Board  of  Yisitors  and  Governors  of  the 
Fredericis  County  Academy  established  a  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, and  appointed  Professor  William  Baer  to  fill  it.  In  1847,  George  D.  Coad, 
Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland,  in  an  able  report  recommending  the  appointment  of  an  Agricultural 
Chemist  for  the  State,  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be  "  courses 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  academies  and  schools,  or  schools  for 
that  special  purpose  established.*' 

In  1848,  at  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  CoL  Wilson  M.  Cary,  urged  **  the  necessity 
of  professional  education  for  the  future  farmers  of  the  State,*'  and  **  tiie  intro- 
duction of  those  sciences  immediately  connected  with  their  pursuit,  into  our 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.*' 

In  1850,  Dr.  White,  of  Montgomery  county,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Del- 
egates a  proposition  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  requiring  the  academies 
of  the  State  which  receive  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  to  provide  for  instruc* 
tion  in  Geology  and  Agricultural  Chemistry.  About  the  same  time,  Hon.  Wm. 
Williams,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  offered  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Somerset  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College. 

In  1854,  Ramsey  McHenry,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  prepared  an  address  *'  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  and  contig- 
uous States,**  urging  the  establishment  *Mn  connection  with  an  experimental 
farm,  of  an  educational  institution  to  be  entitled  "  The  Agricultural  College  of 
Maryland.**  In  the  same  year  James  T.  Earle,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Society, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  0.  S.  Senate,  and  embodied  in  an  able 
report  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  chairman.  Mr.  Earle's  associates  on  the  committee 
were  Oden  Bowie,  Governor  of  the  State  in  1868,  Col.  George  W.  Hughes, 
Clement  Hill,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  aided  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Calvert,  member 
of  Congress.  The  specific  recommendation  of  the  memorial  was  the  purchase 
of  Mt.  Vernon  and  establishing  there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government, 
a  National  Agricultural  and  Educational  Institution. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  indicated  by  these  and  many  other  expressions  of 
interest  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education,  led  to  the  belief  that  a  large  sum 
might  be  realized  from  individual  subscriptions  towards  founding  an  Agricultural 
College,  and  af^lication  for  a  charter  was  made  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
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1856f  which  was  graDted,  and  James  T.  Earle,  John  0.  Wharton,  Nicholas  B. 
WorthiDgton,  Charlea  B.  Calvert,  George  W.  Hughes,  "Walter  W.  W.  Bowie,  ■ 
Ramsay  McUenry,  J.  Carroll  Walsh,  and  Allen  B.  Daris,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners bj  whom  subscriptions  were  to  be  obtained  to  the  stock  of  the  College. 

The  conditions  of  the  charter  required  tbat  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  be  subscribed  to  the  stock  within  two  years  from  July  Ist,  1856,  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  elated,  laad  obtained  and  baihUags  erected,  and  these  con- 
ditions being  complied  with,  the  sum  of  $6,000  was  to  be  paid  annually  by  the 
State  towards  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Within  the  prescribed  time  the  sum  of  fifty-three  thousand  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed, a  Trustee  was  elected  from  each  county,  and  one  Yrom  the  city  of  Bkl- 
timore,  to  whom  were  added  the  same  year,  one  Trustee  firom  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  from  the  Eastern'  shiore  of  Maryland,  and  one  from  the  Western 
shore :  a  farm  of  42S  acres  was  purchased,  (rince  reduced  by  sale  to  288  acres,) 
in  Prince  George  County,  and  dfkrmg  the  following  year  the*  main  College  build- 
ing was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $46,000,  and  a  total  investment  for  land  and 
buildings  of  about  $100,000. 

The  College  was  open  for  students  in  October,  1859,  and  its  catalogue  for  th«^ 
first  collegiate  year  numbered  sixty-five,  one-third  of  whom  were  from  other ' 
States.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1861,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
seventeen,  and  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty  resulted  from  this  falling  off, 
and  from  a  burden  of  debt  which  had  accumulated  in  the  erection  and  furnish* 
ing  of  the  College  building,  and  the  equipment  of  the  farm. 

The  year  following  the  number  of  students  increased  again,  and  in  1864 
equaled  that  of  the  first  year.  Financial  difflculdes,  however,  continued  to 
embarrass  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  were  further  Increased  by  the  bum- 
iilig  of  a  fine  barn,  with  all  its  contents,  and  by.  the  destruction  of  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  fencing  and  provender  during  the  war.  Finally,  the  necessity  of  closing 
at  an  early  period  seemed  so  obvious,  that  students  were  withdrawn  in  antiCi- 
pation  of  it,  and  precipitated  that  misfortune,  which  was  realized  in  April,  1866. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Legislature  came  to  its  aid,  and  made  the  State 
joint  owner  of  the  property  by  paying  its  whole  indebtedness,  which  amounted 
to  $45,000,  and  assigning  to  its  use  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  land-scrip 
to  which  Maryland  became  entitled  by  accepting  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
1862.  The  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres,  to  which  this  grant  to  the 
State  amounted,  was  sold  by  the  Comptroller,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treas^ 
urer  and  the  Governor,  at  the  average  price  of  68  cents  per  acre,  and  yielded 
$112,504.  Ten  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  i.e.  $11,250,  was  "reserved  to  be' 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  to  reimburse  the  said  State  in  part  for  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  act  to  thie  said  Maryland  Agricultural  College  '*— ^ 
that  is,  the  $45,000,  by  paying  which  to  the  creditors  of  the  College  the  State* 
became  owner  of  one-half  of  the  College  real  estate.  This  deduction  left  $101, 
258,  of  which  $100,000  has  been  Invested  in  Maryland  State  Stock,  yielding 
six  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  will  be  probably  similarly  bestowed.  The  ineom«^' 
will  therefore  be  $6,075,  payptble  semi-annually,  beginning  with  Jan.  1,  1868. 

IT.      PRKSIMT*  OKOAnZAnOK  IID  CXNIDITIOll. 

When  the  State  became  joint  owner  of  the  property  by  disohiu*ging  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  institution,  the  Board  of  visitors  was  reotfaofted  >*7  glvimi; 
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to  the  stockholders  aeyeo,  aad  to  tbo  State  four  members,  viz :  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Snperintendeat  of  Fablic 
Instruction.     Of  this  Board,  J^jiss  T.  Eabui  ia  President. 

VARM   AND  BCILDIMO. 

The  large  farm  and  grounds  are  located  on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike  lead- 
ing from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  College 
station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  and  nine  miles  from  Wash- 
ington.   P.  0.  address,  Hyattsvillet,  Prinee  George  County. 

The  building  is  not  yet  completed  on  the  original  plan,  but  the  present  strac- 
ture  has  six.  spacious  lecture,  roomsi  fifty-4>nie  chambers,  a  chapel,  laboratory, 
and  large  accommodations  for  the  domestio  uses  of  the  residents.  There  ia 
besides,  a  residence  for  &  Professor,  with  twenty-seven  rooms  for  students. 

INSTRUCTORS.  # 

The  President  is  Charlbs  L,  C.  Hinbr,.  M.  A.,  with  the  following  Professors  f 
Nicholas  B.  Worthington,  A.  M.,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Logic. 
James  Higoins,  A..  M.,  M.  D.,  Agriculture  and  Natural  Sciences. 
R.  T.  BooDB,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct      "  "  " 

Battista  Lorino,  LL.  D.,  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages. 
Pbil  Moorb  Leakin,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 
Danibl  Barkbr,  Practical  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Pomology. 

COURSB  OF  INOTRnCTION. 

In  accordance  with  the  more  especial  wants,  at  present,  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Scientific  course  is  adapted  more  particularly  to  agriculture  than  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  although  the  studies  in  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Analytical 
and  Technical  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  belong  alike  to  both.  The  daily  lessons  in  the  field,  above-de- 
scribed, field  lectures  from  the  Professor,  lessons  in  keeping  farm  notes  and  farm 
accounts,  instruction  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Botany,  Vegetable  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  in  Entomology,  and  especially  in  the  analysis  of  soils  and  mi^ 
nures,  constitute  the  separate  studies  for  farmers. 

The  Literary  course  is  conformed  mainly  to  the  common  College  curriculum, 
but  less  time  is  given  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  more  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish aad  other  modem  languages,  of  Ohemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

Manual  labor  has  been  a  feature  in  the  Goltege  discipline  from  its  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  worked  well.  During  the  current  session  (of 
'67-8)  it  has  not  been  required,  but  the  students  of  agriculture  have  spent  a 
part  of  each  4ay  in  regular  garden  and  field  work,  under  the  charge  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  farm,  hearing  his  questions,  comments  and  explanations, 
and  having  their  attention  calle4  to  the  details  of  every  agricultural  process. 

MILITART  TACnCS. 

No  military  instraction  has  yet  been  given.  Oii'cumst^ces  being  tempora- 
rily unfavorable  for  it  the  Board  of  Trustees  postponed  providing  for  it  until 
the  College  should  be  in  the  actual  enj03nnent  of  the  revenue  from  the  IJ.  S. 
grant,,  when  the  reqdrement  wffi  be  ftSthfuBif  met. 
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MODI   OF  TNOTRUCTION  ASD  DI8CIPLIKX. 

The  general  mode  of  instruction  is  by  study  of,  and  close  questioning  on, 
the  best  textbooks,  with  comment,  explanation,  and  supplementary  oral  in- 
struction; with  lectures  for  the  more  advanced  students.  In  the  Scientific 
schools  opportunity  is  given  to  closely  watch,  and  as  much  as  possible,  aid  in  the 
processes  for  illustration.  A  rigid  system  of  marks  in  all  studies,  promptly 
rendered  to  parents  each  month,  proves  a  great  stimulus  to  exertion. 

DOMBSTIO  LIFK. — TUITION. 

Most  of  the  Professors  eat  at  the  same  table  and  lodge  in  the  same  bouse 
with  the  students,  thus  not  only  preventing  the  neglect  of  their  health  and 
comfort  which  so  often  occurs,  but  being  brought  into  close  and  friendly  con- 
tact with  them,  checking  indiscretions  which  might  otherwise  grow  into  disor- 
der^ and  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  upon  their  moral  and  intellectual 
growth. 

Board  is  provided  by  the  College.  The  sum  of  $225  pays  the  board,  lodging, 
washing,  fuel  and  lights.  The  supplies  for  the  table,  drawn  from  the  farm, 
garden,  orchard  and  dairy,  and  the  well-warmed  and  well-lighted  rooms,  with 
other  liberal  appointments,  give  the  students  a  degree  of  healthful  comfort  very 
rarely  seen  in  schools. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  |76  per  annum,  half  at  the  beginning  and  half  a( 
the  middle  of  the  school  session. 

Sixty  free  scholarships,  open  only  to  citizens  of  Maryland,  are  provided  for  by 
the  State's  annual  appropriation. 

STATISTICS  FOR   1867. 

The  following  is  ttib  return,  with  remarks,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  (Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,) 
in  his  Report  for  186*7: 

**  The  Agricultural  College,  of  which  I  am,  ex^cio^  a  Trustee,  is  thoroughly 
reorganized  and  has  an  able  Faculty.  To  enable  this  important  institution  to 
accomplish  its  special  work,  an  appropriation  for  farm  buildings  and  apparatus 
is  needed.  With  such  addition  to  its  facilities  and  the  income  from  the  United 
States  land-grant,  making  the  annual  revenue  over  $12,000,  there  will  be  ample 
means  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  institution  which  have  not  been 
thus  far  obtained. 

Statistics  for  1867. — State  donation,  f  6,000.  Salaries  of  Professors,  ^10,- 
000.  Students,  11.  Tuition  per  annum,  $76.  Board  per  month,  $22.50.  Value 
of  Property,  890,000.  Volumes  in  Library,  $^1,600.  Value  of  Apparatus, 
S600.  Acres  of  land,  283.  The  College  and  agricultural  equipment8,  the  value 
of  which  is  not  estimated.  During  the  year  1868,  the  College  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional annual  revenue  of  $6,000  from  sale  of  United  States  land-scrip." 
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HAXOYBB. 


BI8T0BT. 


Ik  New  Hampehire  the  proceeds  arising  tnm  the  Bale  of  160,000  acres  of 
scrip,  assigned  to  the  State,  were  appropriated  bjan  act  approved  Julj  7,  186((, 
to  the  "New  Hampehire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Meehanie  Arts,'*  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  Dartaouth  College  at  Hanorer. 

The  scrip  was  sold  prior  to  December  1867,  for  the  'sum  of  eight j  thousand 
dollars,  that  is  at  the  price  of  fifty-three  and  one  fifth  cents  per  acre,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds inyested  in  six  per  cent,  state  bonds.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  are 
nine  in  number,  five  of  them  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  and  four 
by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  consideration  of  this  arrangement 
and  the  establishment  of  the  college  at  Hanover,  Dartmouth  College  furnishes 
the  use  of  an  experimental  fi&nn,  the  requisite  bnildbigs,  and  the  libraries  and 
apparatus,  Ac.  This  connection  with  the  college  may  be  terminated,  on  notice 
of  one  year,  given  by  either  party  in  the  month  of  July  1874,  or  at  any  time 
after  the  termination  of  fourteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  connection. 
A  contract,  embodymg  these  provisiona,  has  been  signed  by  the  two  bodies  of 
Trustees,  but  there  are  atUl  scmie  details  to  be  settled,  which  delay  the  opening 
of  the  school. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  for  organbsation  and  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, was  held  in  the  city  of  Concord,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1866.  The 
Governor  and  Council  had  appointed  the  five  foUowhig  trustees :  Hon.  John  D. 
Lyman,  of  Farmington,  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Keene,  John  B.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and  Chester  C: 
Hutchins,  Esq.,  of  Bath.  The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  had  appointed, 
on  their  part,  Rev.  Aaa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  His  Excellency,  Frederick  Smyth,  Hon. 
Ira  A.  Eastman,  and  Hon.  Anthony  Colby.  l%e  Hon.  Ira  A.  Eastman,  however, 
declined  to  serve.  The  Board  organized  by  electing  the  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D. 
D.,  as  President,  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  as  Secretary,  and  Hts  Excellency, 
Frederick  Smith,  as  Treasnrer.  They  have  ^ce  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  President,  Hon.  John  D.  Lyman,  and  William  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq. 

The  trustees  have  announced  that  the  mstruction  will  be  compfehen^ve  of 
the  various  branches  of  applied  science,  and  will  extend  through  a  course  of 
four  years  duration.  The  requimtes  of  admission  will  be  "  a  mastery  of  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  Common  Schools.**  Twelve  students,  one  from 
each  senatorial  district  will  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  A' report  of  these 
preliminary  arrangements,  including  a  copy  of  the  contract  between  the  two 
colleges  was  published  in  June  1867.  (Concord,  12  pp^  8fo») 
21 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  reBonrces  of  a  New  England  College,  Dartmouth 
was  able  to  offer  for  the  baaia  of  the  national  school  of  science,  the  adrantages 
of  the  **  Chandler  Scientific  Department,**  and  of  the  *'  Thayer  School  of  Archi- 
tecture  and  Ct^il  Engineering,"  and  of  a  prospectiye  agricultural  bequest 

Thk  Chandler  Scikntifio  Dcpartmint  was  established  by  a  resolutioaof  the 
Trustees,  in  acceptance  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  bequeathed  to  them 
in  trust  by  Abikl  Chandlie,  Esq.,  late  of  Walpole,  and  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Chandler  gives  and  dcTises  the  aboye  sum  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College, 
'*  to  carefully  and  prudently  inyest  or  ftmd  the  principal  sum,  and  faithfully 
apply  and  appropriate  the  income  and  interest  thereof  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  permanent  department,  or  school  of  instruction,  in  the  College,  In 
the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefiy  in  the  branches  of 
Mechanics  and  Ciyil  Engineering,  the  Inyention  and  Manufacture  of  Machinery, 
Carpentry,  Masonry,  Architecture  and  Drawing,  the  Investigation  of  the  Pro- 
perties and  Uses  of  the  Materials  employed  in  the  Arts,  the  Modem  Languages 
and  English  Literature,  together  with  Book-keeping,  and  such  other  branches 
of  knowledge  as  may  beat  qualify  young  persons  for  the  duties  and  employ- 
ments of  active  life.** 

Under  this  provision  of  this  bequest,  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  was 
established  in  1856,  and  a  course  of  scientific  instruction  has  since  been  main- 
tained, with  opportunities  of  laboratory  practice. 

The  Tbatbr  School  or  Architbctubb  ahd  Civil  Esoineerino  is  established 
on  a  donation  of  $40,(K*0,  tendered  to  the  Trustees,  and  accepted  by  them  at 
their  last  meeting,  by  Gen.  Stlvahus  Tbater,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  the  real 
organizer  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  This  munifi- 
cence had  its  origin  not  merely  in  a  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  venerable  donor, 
for  his  Alma  Mater,  but  in  a  foresight  of  the  large  demand  for  high  attainments 
in  this  particular  line,  which  the  unfokHng  material  resources  of  our  Country 
are  sure  to  make ;  and  in  a  conviction  that  an  increasing  nubmer  of  our  young 
men  are  disposed  to  select  it  as  their  profession.  The  Department  is  to  be 
essentially,  though  not  formally,  post-graduate.  The  requisites  for  admission 
will,  in  some  leading  branches — ^particularly  in  Mathematics— embrace  not  less, 
and  probably  more,  than  the  usual  College  curriculum.  The  course  of  study  is 
to  be  of  the  highest  order,  passing  beyond  what  is  possible  in  Institutions  for 
general  culture,  and  is  dedgned  to  prepare  the  capable  and  faithful  student  for 
the  most  responsible  positions  and  the  most  difficult  service.  It  will  extend 
through  at  least  two  years,  each  divided  into  a  Winter  and  Summer  Term,  and 
a  portion  of  the  latter  being  given  to  out-door  practice.  Temporary  employ- 
ment in  Civil  Engineering  will  occasionally  be  permitted,  such  as  will  conduce 
to  the  student^s  improvement,  while  it  will  be  more  or  less  remunerative.  In 
the  arrangement  of  details,  reference  will  be  had  to  the  best  methods,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  suitable  diploma  will  be  given,  on  aatisiactory 
examination,  to  those  who  complete  the  course. 


TEEMOST  raiYEESITT  AND  STATE  AGRICULTORAL  COLLEGE. 

BURLINQTON. 


Vermont  waa  entitled  to  fiye  portiong,  or  150,000  acres  in  scrip.  By  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  in  1864,  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  was  established 
but  by  subsequent  legislation  this  new  institution  was  incorporated  with  the 
TTnlversity  of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  founded  in  1791,  and  a  plan  was  matured 
by  which  the  Colleges  at  Middlebury  and  at  Norwich  might  also  become  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Uniyersity.  At  present  only  the  two  first  named  institutions 
have  been  united.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  Ko7.  20,  1865, 
and  on  the  1 8th  of  July  following,  Jamet  B.  Angell  of  Providence,  was  elected 
President. 

FAOULTTi 

The  Faculty  of  the  enUre  UniTerslty  is  as  follows : 

Jamss  Bubrill  Anoell,  a.  M.,  President;  Rev.  Joseph  Torret,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Samuel  White  Thater,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Special  Anatomy ;  Walter  Cabfbiitbr,  H.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica ;  Rev.  McEen- 
DRBE  Pbttt,  a.  M.,  Williams  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Lhohard  Marsh,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Vegetable  and  Anhnal  Physiology ;  Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Matthew  Henrt 
BccKHAM,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literatnre,  and  Pro- 
fessor pro  tempore  of  English  Literature ;  Henrt  M.  Shbllet,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  Charles  Wheeler  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Professor 
pro  tempore  of  Latin ;  John  Ordronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy, Pathology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Alphbots  Bennimq  Crosby,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery ;  Eli  Whtthbt  Blake,  Jr., 
A.  B.,  Professor  pro  tempore  of  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  Jambs  Hartet  Hills, 
Instructor  m  Drawing. 

CLASSES  OF  students. 

The  Scientific  Department  of  the  College  is  organized  on  the  following  basis. 
Instruction  will  be  proTided— 

L  For  students  who  wish  to  pursne  a  course  of  three  years  in  Analytical  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  or  in  Civil  Engineering,  or  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  By  a  four 
years'  study,  hereafter  described.  Bachelors  of  Science  may  attain  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  PhUosophy. 

IL  For  students  who  do  not  desiro  to  take  a  full  course  of  three  years,  or  of 
four  years,  but  wish  to  pursue  certain  portions  of  the  coarse. 

IIL  For  young  men  who  desire  to  obtain  such  instniotion  as  can  be  Ainiished 
them  by  a  course  of  leetores  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  9f  agriculturists, 
and  to  be  given  in  February  and  Maroh. 
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BSQUIRXlfXMTS  rOB  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Agricultural  College  must  be  at  least  fifteea 
years  of  age,  and  must  bring  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  character,  and  be 
able  to  sustain  an  examination  in  all  the  parts  of  a  common  school  education, 
and  particularly  in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  as 
far  as  Quadratic  Equations. 

COUBSI  OF  8TUDIK8  FOB  GANDI0AT18  FOB  DKOBBn. 

The  courses  marked  out  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  occupy  three  years,  and  those  for  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy  occupy  four  years.  During  the  first  year  all  the  students 
pursue  the  same  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  they  will  select 
one  of  three  prescribed  courses  for  the  following  year,  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  change  from  one  course  to  another  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Fao 
ulty. '  Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Academic  couq  ^ 

For  all  Sections. 

jpfr«^  TVrm.— Algebra ;  Chemistry;  Free  Drawing;  Book-keeping. 
Second  Term. — Geometry ;  Chemistry  ;  French. 
Third  Term. — Geometry;  Chemistry;  French. 

English,  Compositions  and  Declamations  through  the  year. 

Section  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  OhemiHry. 

SSOOND  TBAB. 

Chemistry*— Laboratory  Practice,  ApplicatiODs  to  Agriculture,  Analyses  Jkf 
Soils,  Relations  of  Soils  to  Vegetable  Productions,  etc.,  etc.  Mathematics  t^ 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry.  Mineralogy.  Vegetable  Anatomy  a7i4 
Physiology,  including  Botany,  Forestry,  etc. ;  Animal  Anatomy  and  Physiolog/, 
Habits  of  Domestic  AnimaJs,  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  etc.  (Greology. 
English,  Composition  and  Drawing.    Advanced  French  (elective.) 

THIRD  TKAB. 

Chemistry — ^Laboratory  Practice,  Mineral  Analyses,  etc.  jjrerman,  through 
the  year.  Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy.  Physical  Geography,  Metallurgy. 
English,  Compositions.    Drawing. 

Engineering  Section. 

{Pint  Year— see  above.) 

SECOND   TKAB. 

Mathematics — Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Calculus.  German, 
through  the  year.  Field  Engineering ;  Drawing,  Topographical,  Mechanical 
and  Architectural.  Mineralogy,  Geology.  English,  Compositions.  Advanced 
French  (elective)  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

THIBD  TBAB. 

Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy.  Mechanics  applied  to  Engineering.  Physical 
Geography,  Metallurgy.    Drawing.    English,  Compositions. 

Section  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

( first  fear—Me  65om.  ) 

SECOND  TEAS. 

MadietQMkfie»^Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry.  Mfneralogy.  German, 
through  the  year.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  ArohiteoturaL  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Physiology^  (see  section  of  Analyt^  and  Agr.  Chemistry.)  English, 
Compositions. 
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THIRD  TBAR. 

Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Geology.  Lectures  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
Laboratory  PracUce,  Analysis  of  Minerals,  Assaying,  Drawing.     Compositions. 

Those  who  hare  passed  their  examinations  on  any  one  of  the  above  courses, 
shall  T«oelTe  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Those  who,  after  attaining 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  shall  successfully  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  the  Academic  coarse,  (the  classics  being  excepted,)  or  advanced 
studies  in  the  Scientific  Department  for  one  year,  shall  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

SPKOIAL  OOUBSia. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue  a  full  oonrse  in  the  Agricnitural  College, 
will  be  permitted  to  pursue  such  portions  of  the  course  as  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Faculty  they  may  select,  and  may  be  properly  prepared  to  un- 
dertake. Special  facilities  in  laboratory  practice  will  thus  be  afforded  to  those 
who  are  purraing  a  ooorse  of  study  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

LECTURES  rOR  TARMBR8. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  young  men,  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  subjects  will  be  given 
in  February  and  March,  provided  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  such  a  course  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  it.  No  examination  will  be  required  for  attendance 
upon  this  course.  Among  the  topics  treated  will  be  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Physiology,  Agricultural  Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  etc.  A  special  fee, 
hereailer  to  be  announced,  will  be  charged  for  attendance  on  these  lectures. 

MILITART  TACTICS. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  military  drill  and  instruction  in  tactics. 

\  RKOULATIONS. 

The  students  in  the  Agricultural  College  (except  the  yoang  men  who  are  at- 
tending only  the  course  of  lectures  to  farmers)  are  required  to  attend  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  and  are  in  every  respect  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  order  and 
discipline  as  the  students  in  the  Academic  department. 

KXPKIISSS. 

Tuition,  |16  per  term.    Room  and  rent  incidentals  as  before. 
Those  who  pursue  the  Laboratory  courees,  must  also  incur  an  additional 
expense  of  about  $40  a  year  for  chemicals,  breakage,  etc.    . 

GENERAL  REHARK8. 

The  Corporation  are  determined  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  in  both 
departments  of  the  institution  thorough  and  complete.  The  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, the  Philosophical  Apparatus,  the  collections  made  to  illustrate  the  physical 
sciences,  already  afford  large  facilities  fbr  instruction,  but  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  institution  win  be  promptly  met.  Hie  corps  of  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors will  be  enlarged,  as  the  needs  of  the  University  may  require.  While  care 
is  taken  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  yoUng  men  who  cannot  pursue  a  full 
course  In  either  the  Academic  or  the  Agricultural  department,  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  Corporation  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  discipline  and  culture  in 
the  regular  Academic  course,  and  to  provide  for  a  full,  systematic  and  rigorous 
course  of  scientific  study. 


IOWA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AKD  MODEL  FARM. 

8TOBT  COUNTT. 


HISTOKT. 

In  185S  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (March  22)  appropriating  $10,000  for 
tfae  purchase  of  a  farm  on  which  to  locate  an  Agricultural  College,  and  at  the 
same  time  entrusted  its  management  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  Judicial  District,  and  the  Governor,  and  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  They  are  to  serve  for  four  years  without  pay,  but 
are  allowed  mileage.  The  terms  of  one  half  of  the  Board  will  expire  May  1, 
1868,  and  of  the  other  half  two  years  later. 

The  county  of  Story  donated  $10,000  in  the  bonds  of  the  county  bearing  7  per 
cent,  interest,  and  individuals  gave  in  bonds  and  notes  about  $7,000  more.  The 
Legislature  in  the  act  of  1858,  also  gave  five  sections  of  land  in  Jaspar  county 
originally  granted  by  Congress  for  the  building  of  a  capital,  out  of  which  the 
College  has  realized  ^14,000. 

The  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  assigned  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  were  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
(March  29,1866)  to  the  '*  State  Agricultural  College  abd  Model  Farm. 

The  scrip  was  located  within  the  State  by  an  agent  whom  the  Trustees  ap- 
pointed, and  the  lands  have  since  been  offered  fbr  sale  or  for  lease.  The  plan 
of  leasing  for  ten  years  has  been  preferred.  The  lands  selected  on  the  gov- 
ernment scrip  are  valued  at  $480,000. 

The  Agricultural  College  was  located  in  Story  County,  thirty  miles  due  north 
from  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  a  farm  of  640  acres,  situated  about  midway 
between  Nevada  and  Boonsboro,  bought  with  a  legislative  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  Prior  to  the  reception  of  the  National  grant  the  institution  had 
acquired  in  various  ways  a  fund  of  $80,000  in  knd,  bonds,  &c.,  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site  and  erection  of  a  farm  house.  Subsequent  to  the  bestowal  of 
the  National  endowment,  the  Legislature,  in  1864,  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  college  building,  and  in  1866  the  sum  of  $91,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  College  building  will  have  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  board,  lodg- 
ment and  tuition  of  200  students,  and  the  requisite  Professors.  The  struc- 
ture is  five  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  by  seventy 
in  width,  the  wings  being  capable  of  extension  if  additional  room  should  be 
required. 

The  Faculty,  course  of  study,  &c.,  are  yet  to  be  determined.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Gov.  W.  Stone,  Lt.  Gov.  Gue,  and  Peter  Melendy,  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  agricultural  and 
other  scientific  industrial  institutions  of  other  States,  inquire  into  their  opera- 
tions, and  nominate  a  President  and  Faculty  for  the  Iowa  College. 
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KADISOK. 


BISrOBT. 

The  State  University  of  WiscoDsin,  located  at  Madiaon,  was  established  in 
1851,  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  University  land-grant  of  46,()00  acres. 
Out  of  this  grant  a  **  University  fund  ^  of  $800,000  was  reaUzed,  the  income  of 
which  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Bupport 
of  the  University — but  the  productive  capital  has  been  practically  diminibhed 
by  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  to  the  amount  of  over 
1100,000 ;  and  in  addition,  the  Stote  charges  to  the  income  of  this  fund  $1,000, 
as  the  cost  of  its  management,  thereby  diminishing  the  annual  income  at  least 
$S,000 — enough  to  secure  at  least  three  or  four  additional  professors. 

Of  the  National  Und-grant  for  Agricultural  Colleges,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres  constituted  the  amount  appropriated  to  Wisconsin.  Up  to 
1867,  little  more  than  $3,000  had  been  received  from  this  source;  though  the 
scrip  had  been  located  in  the  State  on  lands  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $300,000. 

In  April,  1866,  the  Legislature  decided  to  reorganize  and  enlarge  the  State 
University,  and  to.  establish  two  Colleges  in  jt,  .the  College  of  Arts,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters.  The  income  of  the  College  land^scrip  fund  and  the  income 
of  the  University  fund,  were  both  appropriated  to  this  institution,  making  an 
aggregate  of  property,  (including  land  unsold,)  valued  at  $706,778,  with  an 
Annual  available  income  for  the  present  of  about  $18,000. 

TRVSTEKS. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  for  1867-8,  are  as  followa : 
J.  B.  Parkinson,  Fayette ;  Aug.  L.  Smith,  Appleton ;  B.  R.  Hinklct,  Oco- 
nomowoc ;  Samuel  Fallows,  Milwaukee ;  Jacob  S.  Botoh,  Berlin — terms  expire 
in  1868.  Edward  Salomon,  Milwaukee ;  Angus  Cameron,  La  Crosse ;  C.  S. 
Hamiltok,  Fond  Du  Lac ;  H.  0.  Hobart,  Milwaukee ;  N.  B.  Van  Sltks,  Madi- 
son— terms  expire  in  1869.  Jno.  G.  McMtnn,  Racine ;  F.  0.  Thorfb,  West 
Bend ;  R.  B.  Sanderson,  Poynette ;  J.  C.  Cover,  Lancaster ;  Henrt  D.  Bar- 
ron, St.  Croix  Falls — ^terms  expire  in  1870.  Thomas  S.  Allen,  Secretary  of 
State,  ex^oio  Secretary ;  W.  E.  Smftb,  State  Treasurer,  ex-qffieio  Treasurer. 

fACULTT. 

The  Faculty  of  the  same  year  are  as  follows: 

Paul  A.  Chadbournb,  M.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  John  W.  Sterling,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  ;  Ezra  S.  Carr,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ; 

,  Professor  of  Agriculture ;   T.  N.  Haskell,  A.  M.,  Professor 

of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature;  William  F.  Alleh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  History ;  John  P.  Fuchs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  and  Literature ;  Johh  P.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics ;  R.  E.  Harmon,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 
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RKQUIRXMUITB   FOB  ▲OICISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admissioa  to  the  College  of  Arts,  (which  is  the  Scientific 
School  of  the  University,)  are  as  follows : 

Candidates  are  examined  in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  in  Mental  and 
Written  Arithmetic,  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  and  in  Algebra  to  Quadratic 
Equations.    None  are  receiTed  until  they  are  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 

OOUBSE  or  DIBTBUCTION. 
riROT  TBJOL 

^rti  Term. — ^Mathematics — Alegebra  begun,  Loomis ;  German — ^Ahn*8  Meth- 
od ;  Natural  History — ^Botany.  Elective  Studies — ^Practical  Botany  and  Agri- 
culture, French  and  Latin. 

Second  Term, — Mathematics — Algebra  completed,  Loomis;  Conic  Sections, 
Loomis;  German — Select  Readings;  History.  Elective  Studies— History  of 
Useful  Plants,  Physical  Geography,  Climatology,  French,  Latin. 

7%ird  Term. — ^Mathematics — ^Plane  Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigation,  liOomis ;  German — SchilleWs  or  Goethe's  Plays ;  Natural  His- 
tory— Botanical  Analysis;  History.  Elective  Studies — Horticulture,  French, 
Latin.    Themes  and  Declamations  weekly  during  the  year. 

nOOND  TBJOL 

Firtt  7>mi.^-Matfaematics — Spherical  Trigonometry,  Loomis;  Analytical 
Geometry,  Loomis ;  Rhetoric — ^Day ;  Natural  History — Mineralogy,  Dana ;  Hu- 
man Anatomy — Lectures ;  Chemistry.  Youmans.  Elective  Studies — ^Laboratory 
Practice,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Second  Term. — Physics — Snefl*s*  Olmsted  begun,  Lectures ;  Civil  Polity — ^Po- 
litical Economy,  Perry ;  Chemistry — Organic  and  Applied ;  Natural  History — 
ZoGlogy  t>egun,  Agassis.  Elective  Studies — ^Laboratory  Practice,  Quantitative 
Analysis. 

Third  Term. — Physics — Snell's  Olmsted  completed,  Lectures ;  Civil  Polity— In- 
ternational Law,  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Natural  History — ^Zoology 
completed.  General  Physiology.  Elective  Studies — Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals,  Entomology.  Themes  and 
Declamations  weekly  during  the  year. 

THIBD  T1CAR. 

Flret  Term. — ^Astronomy — Snell's  Olmsted;  Mental  Philosophy — Haven; 
English  Literature — Shaw  begun.  Elective  Studies — ^Examination  of  Soils, 
Forestry. 

Second  Term. — ^Logio,  Whately ;  Moral  Philosophy — Hopkins ;  English  Liter- 
Itture — Shaw  completed;  Rhetoric — ^Bascom;  Asthetics — Basoom.  Elective 
Studies — Modern  Languages,  Chemical  Analysis,  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

Third  Term. — ^Natural  Theology — Chadboume;  Analogy — ^Butler;  Eviden- 
ced—Hopkins, Lectures;  History— Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  General  Re- 
view. Elective  Studies — Reviews.  Critical  Essays,  Declamations,  and  Forensic 
Disputations,  weekly  during  the  year. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  on  those  irhq  complete 
this  course. 
The  price  of  Tuition  is  S6  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 

IZPEBIMXVTAL  TABM. 

By  section  16  of  the  oiganio  act  it  is  provided  that  "immediately  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  se- 
curing, without  expense  to  the  State  or  to  the  funds  of  the  University,  suitable 
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lands,  in  the  imme<^te  Yicinity  of  the  University,  not  leas  than  two  hundred 
acres,  including  the  University  grounds,  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  as  early 
as  possible  thereafter,  to  make  such  improvements  thereon  as  will  render  it 
available  for  experimental  and  instructional  purposes,  in  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  coarse  in  the  Ck>Uege  of  Arts.'^  In  obedience  to  this  provision  the 
Board  of  Regents,  after  a  full  and  thorough  examination  of  such  lands  as  were 
offered  to  thenx  for  that  purpose,  and  such  others  as  they  believed  could  be 
obtained,  have  purchased  for  this  experimental  farm  a  piece  of  land  embracing 
that  part  of  section  14,  in  township  seven,  north  of  range  nine  east,  which  lies 
west  of  the  University  grounds,  and  that  part  of  section  23  in  the  same  township 
and  range  which  lies  between  the  Sauk  road  on  the  south  and  the  tract  in  sec- 
tion 14  adjoining  on  the  north,  also  five  town  lots  adjoining  the  University 
grounds  on  the  south-west  comer,  comprising  in  all  about  195  acres,  and  includ- 
ing Professor  Reed^s  and  Mrs.  Bobbins*  stone  and  brick  dwellings,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  qf  S27,054.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
the  vacation  of  the  streets  intersecting  the  town  lots  purchased,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  granted. 

The  University  grounds  proper,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  institution,  con- 
tain about  41  acres;  they  are  contiguous  to  the  above  described  piece  and 
with  it  form  one  tract  with  an  area  of  over  285  acres.  The  utility  and  irdvant- 
age  of  having  the  experimental  farm  so  closely  connected  with  the  institution 
of  which  it  is  to  form  an  important  part,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
iand  purchased  is,  according  to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  all  such  members 
of  the  Board  as  are  practically  familiar  with  farming,  and  of  all  such  persons  as 
could  be  consulted  by  individual  members  of  the  Board  and  as  have  given 
thought  and  study  to  the  establishment  of  experimental  farms,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  great  many  varieties  and  differences 
In  its  soil  and  location.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  object  in  view  is 
the  establishment  of  an  experimerUal  farrn^  where  agriculture  is  to  be  practi- 
cally taught  by  experimenting  on  different  soils  and  location  of  the  land,  and 
not  a  model  farf/iy  where  the  best  kind  and  largest  quantity  of  particular  pro- 
ducts are  sought  to  be  obtained  from  a  particular  piece  of  land.  The  Board 
believe  that  by  this  purchase  they  have  secured  to  the  University  for  a  reason- 
able price  the  best  possible  piece  of  land  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings  too, 
which  are  upon  the  land,  will  be  of  great  and  Immediate  usefulness  to  the  insti- 
tution in  its  contemplated  development. 

BBPORT. 

The  annual  report  for  1866,  has  been  printed  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
four  pages ;  and  the  Catalogue  for  1866-7  gives  additional  information. 


WEST  YIRGDflA  AGRICULTDRAL  COLLEGE. 

MORGANTOWX. 


The  scrip  received  by  this  State  amounted  to  150,000  acreB.  It  was  directed 
that  the  funds  derived  from  selling  this  scrip  should  go  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia  to  be  located  near  Morgantown,  Monon- 
galia Countjf  on  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  Monongalia  Academy  and 
the  Woodburn  Female  Seminary,  and  which  was  tendered  to  the  State  as  a  par- 
tial foundation  for  the  new  institution. 

TRUSTEES. 

Eleven  Trustees,  one  from  each  Senatorial  District,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  assembled  at  Morgantown,  April  3,  1867,  and  elected  Hon. 
W.  E.  Stevenson  of  Wood  county,  President,  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Logan  of  Wheeling, 
Secretary.  Rev.  Alex.  Martin,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  President  of  the  College,  and 
in  June  following  his  inauguration  took  place.  The  address  which  he  delivered 
at  that  time  has  been  printed.    (Morgantown,  1867,  8vo.,  SO.  pp.) 

ENDOWMENT. 

The  property  of  the  school  is  thus  stated  in  the  address : 

Proceeds  of  Congressional  land  scrip, $90,000 

The  College,  (formerly  Woodburn, )  grounds  and  buildings,.  .         .    25,000 

The  Academy  grounds  and  buildings, 15,000 

Effects  surrendered  as  the  Library  and  personal  property  of  the  above,         390 
Cash,  Bonds,  &c.,  surrendered  as  endowment  of  the  above,  .        .      7,556 

Total, $137,946 

The  proceeds  of  the  scrip  are  invested  in  bonds  of  the  State,  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent.  With  this  moderate  endowment,  the  Trustees  propose  to  main- 
tain a  Preparatory  department,  a  College  proper,  a  Scientific  department,  and 
an  Agricultural  department 

FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  following  persons : 

Rev.  Alex.  Martin,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  Vice  President,  and  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages ;  Col.  J.  R.  Weaver,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Military 
Tactics ;  Prof.  S.  G.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Prof.  F.  S. 
Lton,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  Principal  of  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Prof.  0.  W.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Do, 

STUDENTS. 

The  College  opened  in  September,  1867,  and  before  its  close  there  were  188 
students  in  the  different  departments. 


mW  JEBSET IGRICDLTURAL  AND  HECBAHIGAL  ARTS  COLLEGE. 


HIBTORT. 

New  Jbrskt  direoted  the  proceeds  of  her  portion  of  the  National  grant, 
HldfOOO  acres,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Seientifie  School  in  Rutgers  College,  at 
New  Brunswick,  by  an  act  approved  April  4, 1864.  The  school  thus  established 
as  the  **  New  Jersey  College  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,"  was  opened  for  the  full  number  of  State  students,  in  September,  1866. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows : 

I.  Ci7iL  £noiniibino  and  Mechahics. 

IL   OflSMISTBT  AND  AORICOLTUftK. 

Either  of  these  will  occupy  three  years. 

During  the  first  year  and  the  first  term  of  the  second  year,  the  studies  of  the 
two  courses  will  be  the  same. 

The  courses  of  study  include  the  following  subjects : 

Practical  Chemistry,  Chemical  Analysis,  and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts. 

Land  Surveying,  Topographical  Surveying,  Civil  Engineering,  Architecture 
and  Draughting. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  Machinery,  Hydranlics. 

Agriculture. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  their  application  to  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Botany  and  Cleology,  with  their  relations  to  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 

Astronomy  and  Navigation.     Military  Tactics.    French  and  German. 

Instruction  will  a!so  be  afforded  in  Rhetoric,  Mental  Philosophy,  History, 
Political  Economy,  and  International  Law. 

Courses  of  Lectures  to  adults  upon  various  departments  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  will  also  be  given  at  stated  times,  through  the  second  term 
of  the  year. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIES. 

THIRD  CLASS. — ^TIRST  TEAR. 

I.    C0urte  in  Ohil  Engituvring  and  Meehanies. 

Fini  Term, — ^Algebra ;  Quadratic  Equations ;  Geometry,  four  books ;  Draught- 
ing— CoustructinK  Problem);  Elementary  Principles  of  Zoology  and  Mineral- 
ogy ;  Rhetoric,  mercises  in  Elocution  and  Composition  ;  French. 

Second  Term — Algebra,  Finished ;  Geometry,  finished ;  Geometrical  Drugbt- 
ing ;  Meteorology  and  Modes  of  Keeping  Meteorological  Register ;  History — 
Composition  and  Declamation ;  French. 

Third  7Wm. — ^Trigonometry  and  Surveying;  Elements  of  Botany ;  Physical 
Geography ;  History — Composition  and  Declamation ;  Draughting ;  French. 

II.    Course  in  Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 

jF%r»t  Tertn. — Algebra,  Quadratic  Equation.s ;  Geometry,  four  books ;  Draught- 
ing— Constructing  Problems ;  Elementary  Principles  of  Zoology  and  Mineral- 
ogy ;  Rhetoric,  Exercises  in  Elocution  and  Compcsition ;  French. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  finished  ;  Geometry,  finished  ;  Geometrical  Draught- 
ing ;  Meteorology  and  Modes  of  Keeping  Meteorological  Register ;  History — 
Composition  and  Declamation ;  French. 
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Third  Term, — ^Trigonometry  and  Surveying;  Elements  of  Botany;  Physical 
Geography ;  History — Composition  and  DecUunation ;  Draughting ;  French. 

SCCORD  CLASS. — SXCOMD  TEAS. 

L    Cvmu  tn  OvM  Mngituerinff  and  Mtchmmict. 

First  Term. — Analytical  Cteometry ;  Surveying  and  Levelling,  with  Field 
Practice ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Draughting ;  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  ;  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Declamation ;  French. 

Becand  Term. — Differeotial  and  Integral  Caloulut;  Shades,  Shadows  and 
Perspective;  Physics  and  General  Cheinistry;  ICentd  Philosophy — Essays; 
German. 

Third  Term. — Mechanics ;  Railroad  Engineering  and  Topography  ;  Draught- 
ing; Mental  Philosophy — Essays;  German. 

n.    Ccuru  in  Chemi$try  and  Agriculture. 

First  Term. — Analytical  Geometry ;  Surveying  and  Levelling,  with  Field 
Practice  ;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Draughting;  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  ;  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Declamation ;  French. 

Second  Term. — Analytical  Chemistry,  qualitative ;  Physics  and  General  Chem- 
istry ;  Mineralogy ;  Agriculture,  its  Principles ;  English  Composition  and  Dec- 
lamation; German. 

Third  Term. — Physics  and  Cliemistry  ;  Analytical  Chemistry,  quantitative ; 
Agriculture,  its  Processes ;  Mental  Philosopliy — Essays ;  German. 

nSST  CLASS. — THIRD  TEAK. 

I.    Cowne  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Meehaniee, 

First  Term. — Optics  and  Acoustics;  Astronomy  and  Use  of  Astronomical 
Itistruments;  Strength  of  Materials  and  Engineering  Constructions;  Moral  Phi- 
losophy; German. 

Second  Term. — Geodetical  Surveying ;  Machines,  Motive  Powers — Machinery 
lilted  in  Eugineering ;  Gkology;  Political  Economy ;  German. 

7%ird  Term. — Hydraulic  Engineering ;  Military  Engineering  and  Field  Forti- 
fiiuitions ;  Designs  for  and  Discussions  of  Constructions  and  Machines ;  Consti- 
totion  of  the  United  States ;  Architecture. 

IL    Course  in  Chemistry  aud  Agrievlturt, 

First  Term, — Metallurgy  and  Mining ;  Elements  of  Geology ;  Moral  Philoio- 
phy — ^Essays ;  German ;  Agriculture,  its  Products ;  Farm  Accounts. 

Second  Term. — Elements  of  Technology ;  Agriculture,  its  Products,  contin- 
ued ;  Geology ;  Political  Economy ;  German. 

Third  Term. — Agriculture — Horticultural  Products  and  Rural  Embellishment ; 
Theses  on  Scientific  and  Practical  subjects ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

OUTLINE  or  THE   COURSE. 

Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture  will  be  conveyed  for 
the  present  mainly  by  Lectures,  except  where  suitable  text-books  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Opportunities  for  observation  upon  the  College  Farm  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  hope  to  secure  ere  long,  a  cabinet  of  specimens  aud  models 
by  which  the  lectures  delivered  may  be  illustrated  and  exemplified.  During  the 
Terms  mentioned  below,  the  following  subjects  will  be  treated : 

I.    Second  Year^  Sboord  Term. — ^Agriculture,  its  Principles. 

Its  development  and  present  condition  as  an  Art.  Its  connection  with  the 
several  branches  of  science.  The  economic  requisites  of  vegetable  growth, 
including  soils,  and  the  theory  of  manures. 
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n.    SeeoHd  Tear^  Third  Tbbm.— Agrfoidtare,  itB  ProcenM, 
TUlage,  plowing ;  the  physical  manipulations  of  the  land.    Implements  and 
Machineiy.    Drainage,  Irrigation,  etc.    The  Practiee  of  Mamirefl.    Farm  Build- 
ings— ^their  construction  and  arrangement. 

ni.     Third  Year,  First  Term. — Agriculture,  its  Products. 

1.  Farming  and  Farm  Crops. — ^The  cereals,  their  cultiyation,  their  manage- 
ment and  uses.  Hemp,  Flax,  and  other  commercial  crops.  Root  crops  and  the 
Legumes.  Grasses,  and  the  care  of  Pasture  Lands.  Rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  use  of  Artificial  Fertilizers. 

IV.     Third  Tear,  Skcofd  Term. — Products  eontinued. 

2.  Animals  and  Animal  Products — ^The  Principles  of  Breeding  and  the 
rarious  Improved  Breeds.  The  care  of  Domestic  Animals  and  Fattening  for 
Haricet.  Dairy  Management,  including  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese.  Animals  of 
Draught. 

y.    Third  Year,  Third  Txrm. — Prodtscts  eonHnued 

8.  ffortieultural  Products  and  Rural  SmbeUishmeni. — ^The  Orchard,  includ- 
ing the  Nursery  propagation  of  Trees.  The  Market  Garden ;  forcing  of  plants 
and  fruits.  The  Vineyard;  manufacture  of  wine,  cider,  etc.  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Landscape  Gardening. 

Either  during  the  First  Term  of  the  Second  Year,  or  subsequently,  the  study 
of  Book-keeping  will  be  continued  with  special  reference  to  Farm  Accounts, 
which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  study,  and  op- 
portunities of  practice  will  ultimately  be  afforded  the  students  in  kee[Hng  the 
accounts  of  the  C<^ege  Farm.  The  study  of  Botany  will  also  be  continued 
with  direct  bearing  upon  the  plants,  useful  or  ix\juriouB,  which  the  farmer  most 
frequently  meets.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  so  Entomology,  either  as  a 
separate  branch,  or  in  connection  with  those  farm  an^  orchard  products  which 
suffer  most  from  insect  depredators. 

The  lectures  of  the  different  terms  are  adapted  as  fieu'  as  possible  to  the  sea- 
sons when  they  can  best  be  practically  exemplified. 

For  Collie  graduates  and  other  advanced  students  who  may  wish  4o  take  a 
one  year  course  in  Agriculture  only,  the  lectures  will  be  so  arranged  that  such 
students  can  attend  a  double  course  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  thus : 

1st  Term^the  lectures  numbered  III ;  2d  Tm.,  I  and  FV ;  8d  Tm.,  II  and  V. 

MILITART  TACTICS. 

During  each  year,  the  students  will  be  drilled  in  Military  tactics.    They  will 
also  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Military  Engineering  and  Fortification, 
and  wiil  be  afforded  opportunities  for  visiting  the  various  miHury  posts  and  for-- 
tiflcations  in  the  vicinity.    For  this  purpose  the  school  is  f^imished  with  arms 
by  the  Qaartermaster's  department  of  the  State. 

APPLIANCES. 

Among  the  advantages  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  the  above  studies,  are : 

1.  The  Library,  the  Ck>llectioii8,  the  Litefary  Societies,  and  all  the  facilities 
for  literary  education  furnished  by  Rutgers  College. 

2.  A  Farm,  where  special  attention  will  be  given  to  Market  Gardening,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruits ;  where  the  best  modes  of  eidture  and  the  most  im- 
proved implements  are  used ;  and  where  a  system  of  keeping  a  full  and  com. 
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plete  accoani  of  ill  Ae  opentioot,  ezpoues  aad  iaeooie  of  the  Ikim  am  be 
•ladled. 

S.  An  Obserratory,  Aftma^ed  oad  fitted  with  all  the  matnmieiita  needed  for 
teaching  practical  aatrODOnj. 

4.  AccoauDodatioiia  for  the  LU>oratorj  and  M nseaaiy  with  ample  room  for 
lectorea  and  experimental  acienee,  and  for  the  practical  operations  of  analytical 
chemiatrj ;  and  where  special  prorision  is  made  for  exhibiting  the  collections 
of  the  minerals,  rocks,  foasSs,  plants  and  animals  of  the  Stale. 

ft.  Full  sets  of  instnunents  for  Sorrejing  and  Engineering. 

IL  ExcQisioni  to  mines,  manafiMtories,  Ac,  under  the  direction  of  ProfeasorL 

ADxianoH,  ma,  rcC 

Appficanta  for  admission  to  either  of  the  aboTo  courses,  aa  candidates  for  a 
diploma,  must  be,  at  least,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  moat  bring  testimonials  of 
good  moral  character.  Thej  nrasi  also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
following  subjects,  rix:  Artthaietic,  Algebra  to  Qnadratic  Eqnationa,  English 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  school  for  the  porpose  of  porsuing  special 
branches,  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  sntgects  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  pursuing  those  branches  to  advantage. 

Adults  who  wish  to  attend  upon  any  of  the  courses  of  lectures,  and  are  not 
candidates  for  diplomas  or  certificates,  can  do  so,  subject  only  to  the  rules  for 
fees  and  discipline. 

The  proper  time  for  entrance  Is  at  Commenoemenl  (June  17th  and  18th,  1867,) 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  College  year,  (Sept  20th,  1867,)  when  new  classes 
are  formed ;  but  students  win  be  admitted  to  a  class  at  any  time,  upon  their 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects  the  class  hare  passed  over. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Diplomas  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  have  passed  satisfactory  exami- 
nations upon  all  the  subjects  prescribed  in  either  course  of  study ;  and  Certifi- 
cates will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  examinations  in  special  branches. 

Fees. — The  charge  for  tuition  is  $75  a  year ;  one-third,  or  $25,  being  payable 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term  ;  incidentals,  $8. 

Students  in  Analytical  Chemistry  are  charged  $15  additional,  each  term,  for 
chemicals  and  use  of  apparatus. 

The  fee  for  cooferring  the  diploma  is  $7.50. 

FACULTY. 

The  President  of  the  College  is  Ber.  W.  H.  Camfbkll,  LL.  D.  ;  and  the  scien- 
tific Professors  are,  Gio.  H.  Cook,  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  History ;  Datio 
Mdrrat,  Mathematics  and  Natural  FhOosophy ;  and  CoL  Josiah  H.  Kellogg, 
n.  S.  A.,  in  Engineering  and  ICilitary  Science.  A  Professor  of  Agriculture  is 
to  be  appointed.  Rev.  T.  S.  Doolittlv  is  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  etc.,  and  there 
are  two  Tutors,  one  in  Chemistry  and  one  in  Modem  Languages. 

CTATK  BTUDSaTS. 

Every  county  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  free  students  to  the  Scientific  School 
■a  the  county  sends  representatiTes  to  the  Assembly. 
The  number  of  studenti  in  1806-7,  was  26. 
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HISTORY. 

Ebntuckt's  portion  of  the  grant,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres,  was  accepted  by  the  State,  January  27|  1868,  and  its  appropria- 
tion was  determined  by  the  Legislature,  February  22,  1865.  By  the  enactment 
last  mentioned,  the  *' Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,^' 
became  a  special  or  (Ustinct  department  of  the  University  of  the  State,  estab- 
lished at  Lexington.  The  scrip  was  sold  for  $164,960,  and  is  invested  in  Ken- 
tucky State  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  yielding  an  income 
of  nearly  $10,000  annuaUy. 

The  history  of  the  University  has  a  romantic  interest,  but  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time  to  narrate  it  here,  in  much  detail.  It  was  organized  in  1868, 
chiefly  or  wholly  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  Mr.  John  B.  Bow- 
man, of  Mercer  County,  who  conceived  in  1866,  while  pursuing  the  occupations 
of  a  farmer,  the  plan  for  founding  for  the  people  of  his  native  State,  "  A  Mod- 
ern American  Christian  University ,**  especially  accessible  to  poor  young  meta 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  society.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  actual 
labor,  as  he  himself  writes,  subscriptions  were  obtained  to  the  amount  of 
$160,000,  and  soon  increased  to  $200,000, — a  large  proportion  being  secured 
by  not«s  of  $600  and  $1,000,  from  farmers  in  Central  Kentucky. 

In  February,  1858,  a  charter  was  secured  for  the  new  institution,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kentucky  University,  and  in  September,  1859,  the  College  of  Arts 
was  opened,  under  the  presidency  of  Robert  Milligan,  in  the  town  of  Harrods- 
b'lrg.    Various  obstacles  prevented  its  permanent  establishment  at  that  place. 

At  length  the  Trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  instituted  at  Lexington 
i'x  1798,  made  overtures  for  a  union  with  the  new  establishment,  and  after  va- 
rious negotiations  it  was  decided  to  combine  these  two  foundations,  and  unite 
with  them  the  third  foundation  derived  fh>m  the  Congressional  grant.  A  bill 
permissive  of  this  arrangement  having  been  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly,  Kentucky  University  was  removed  to  Lexington,  the  grounds, 
buildings  and  endowment  of  Transylvania  University  were  formally  transferred 
to  it,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  made  one  of  its  de- 
partments. The  capital  of  the  entire  University  now  exceeded  $500,000, 
which  was  soon  enlarged  by  subscriptions  fi*om  the  citizens  of  Lexington,  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000  more.  Somewhat  later,  Mr.  Bowman  purchased  for 
the  permanent  site  of  the  University,  Ashland,  the  homestead  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  Woodland,  an  adjoining  estate  which  extends  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
The  entire  tract  contains  438  acres  of  land  6f  much  beauty  and  fertility,  (cost 
(^140,000,)  and  is  already  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  Kentucky  University,  thns  reorganized,  consists  of  six  Departments  or 
Colleges,  namely :  1,  Of  the  Arts;  2,  Of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics ;  3,  Of  the 
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Bible;  4,  Of  Normal  Instruction ;  5,  Of  Law;  and  6,  Of  Medicine.  An  Acad, 
emy  or  Preparatory  School  is  also  maintained.  It  is  with  the  second  only  of 
these  departments  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

AfiUOniTmL  iHD  IBCIARIGAl  CeilEfiB. 

Ten  schools  or  sections  will  be  organized  in  this  College,  in  one  or  more  of 
which  the  student  may,  at  his  option,  be  enroUed.  In  order  to  graduate  in  any 
school,  he  must  remain  in  it  at  least  a  year,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. In  order  to  take  a  Bachelor's  degree,  he  must  have  graduated  in 
several  of  the  schools. 

GOUBSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
I.    SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

JimiOB  CLASS. 

Jfirst  Term — ^Mental  Philosophy,  begun. 
Second  Term, — Mental  FhUosophy,  completed. 

BXNIOft  CLASS. 

Hret  Term, — Moral  Philosophy. 
Second  !2%nn.— ChristiaQ  Ethics. 

U.    SCHOOL  OF  TH£  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

FRISHMAV  OLASB. 

Flret  Term. — ^Fowler^s  English  Grammar ;  KHpttein's  Anglo^xon  Grammar 
^nd  Analecta  Anglo-Sazonaca ;  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ;  Exep- 
cises  in  English  Composition  and  Elocution. 

Second  Term. — Fowler^s  English  Grammar ;  Elipstein^s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica ;  "Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Uie  Holy  Gospels;? 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ;  English  Composition  and  Elocution. 

80PH0M0BB  CLASS. 

Firet  Term. — ^Blur's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres ;  Essays,  Decla- 
mations, and  Debates. 

Second  Term. — Kames*  Elements  of  Criticism ;  Chamber^s  English  Literature ; 
Essays,  Declamations,  and  Debates. 

JUVIOB  CLASS. 

Firtt  Term. — Chamber's  English  Literature ;  Wbately's  Logic ;  Essays,  Dec- 
lamations, and  Logical  IMsputations. 

Second  7Vrm.~^hamber's  English  literature;  VThately's  Rhetoric;  Essays, 
Original  Declamations,  and  Logical  Disputations. 

SBNIOR  CLASS. 

JPiret  Term. — Lectures  on  English  Literature ;  Readings  in  English  literature, 
with  Critiques ;  Theses,  Original  Orations,  Disputations,  and  Exercises  in  Extem- 
poraneous Speaking. 

Second  Term. — lectures  on  English  Literature ;  Readings  in  English  Litera- 
ture, with  Critiques;  Samson's  Elements  of  Art  Criticism,  with  Lectures; 
Theses,  Original  Orations,  Disputations,  and  Extemporaneous  Speaking. 

n.    SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

FRlBHlf  AN  CL*AS8. 

Jflret  Term. — ^Towne's  Algebra, 

Second  Thro.— Daviea^  Legendre's  Geometry,  Books  1, 11,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI, 

BOPHOMOBB  CLASS. 

Mrat  Tferm.— -Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry,  Books  VII,  Vm,  IX;   Plane 
Trigonometry  and  Measurement. 
Second  Term. — Loomis'  Surveying  and  Navigation;  Loomis'  Geometry. 
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JUNIOR  CLAB8. 

F%r8t  Term.— LoomU^  Galcultis. 

Second  Term. — Snell^B  Olmsted's  Mechanics. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Firnt  TVrwi . — Daviea'  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  Snell's  Olmsted^s  Astronomy, 
begun. 
Second  Term. — Astronomy,  completed. 

IV,    SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Elementary  Chemistry  and  Physios;  Instruction  given  by  daily 
Lectures,  fully  illustrated  by  experiments,  specimens,  &c.,  and  impressed  by 
daily  Examinations ;  Applications  of  these  branches  of  science. 

Second  Term. — Lectures  on  Chemistry,  illustrated  by  experiments,  continued 
twice  a  week ;  Elementary  Physics,  with  experiments,  three  times  a  week. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

During  the  ^«n<m.~  Experimental  and  Applied  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Physics ;  five  Lectures  a  week,  more  thorough  than  during  the  Elementary 
Course,  and  illustrated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  experiments,  models, 
diagrams,  specimens,  &c.  The  numerous  applications  of  the  science  to  A^^ricul- 
ture,  the  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  are  specially  indicated,  and  the  Art  of  Test- 
ing in  general  and  the  Detection  of  Poisons  considered.  Organic  Chcnii:4try  is 
discussed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  and  such  instruction  given  in  the 
Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology  as  the  alloted  time  allows. 

Practical  Chemixtry. — Provi.«ion  will  be  made  for  instruction  in  Prajtical 
Chemistry,  including  the  Chemistry  of  the  Soil,  as  soon  as  students  are  suffi- 
ciently prepared. 

Text-Books. — Yuman^s  New  Class  Book  of  Chemisty ;  Fownes'  Chemistry  for 
Students ;  Quackcnbos*  Natural  Philosophy ;  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

V.    SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

First  Term. — Terminology  and  Outlines  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany ; 
Collection  and  examination  of  Specimens ;  General  Views  of'  the  Animal  King- 
dom ;  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Insects,  Birds  and  Mammals. 

Second  Term. — Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  embracing  the  Laws  of 
Propagation,  Hydridization,  Training,  Pruning,  Budding,  Grafting,  kc, 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

First  Term. — Human  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
especially  of  domestic  animals ;  the  making  of  Illustrative  Preparations ;  Col- 
lection of  Zoological  Specimens. 

Second  Term. — Exotic  Botany,  including  the  Green-house,  the  Grapery,  and 
Principles  of  Treatment ;  Geology ;  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology ; 
Sources  and  Materials  of  Mineral  wealth;  Building  Stones;  Mineral  Veins; 
the  Location  and  Working  of  Mines  and  Wells  for  Petroleum,  Salt,  Artesian 
Waters,  kc. ;  Collection  of  Specimens. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Mrst  Term. — Systematic  Zoology ;  Collection  of  Specimens ;  Outlines  of  His- 
torical and  Dynamical  Geology. 

Second  Term, — Entomology;  Insects  injurious  or  beneficial  to  Vegetation; 
Preparation  of  a  Thesis. 

VL    SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY. 

JUNIOR  CLASS.  " 

F%rst  Term, — Smith's  History  of  Greece ;  Liddell's  History  of  Rome ;   Lec- 
tures. 
Secofid  Term, — The  Student's  Gibbon;  Political  Economy;  Lectures. 
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tniom 

Firti  Tcnn.— SCndenft  History  of  France ;  Stwfent*^  Hsae;  Leetarcs. 
Second  7Ww.~Hi8U>r7  of  the  United  States;  Coostitation  of  the  United 

Va    SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGESu 

jimioa 


Oernum, — ^Ahn's  New  Method ;  Adier's  Reader.  French. — ^Fasqnelle'a  Gram- 
mar ;  Telemaqae.  RaHan. — Cuore's  Grammar ;  Foresti^s  Reader.  8pam9k, — 
Sebele  De  Y ere's  Grammar ;  Y eIasqiiex*B  Reader. 

Seoocd  Term. 

Oemum. — ^Ahn's  Method;  Adier's  Reader;  SchiDer*s  Maid  ol  OHeans. 
French,— JhaqaeUe'B  Grammar ;  Telemaqne ;  Yoltaire*s  Charles  XIL  Italian.-^ 
Caore*8  Grammar ;  Foresti's  Reader ;  Taaeo.  BpanUk, — Scheie  De  Yere's 
Grammar ;  Yaksqoe's  Reader ;  Don  Qoyote. 

snioa  CLAM. 

First  Term. 

Oerman. — Schiller's  Mary  Stoart  and  WHBam  Tell ;  Composition  and  ConTer- 
satioD  in  German.  F^rench, — Corinne ;  Racine ;  Composition  and  CooTersation 
in  French.    Italian. — ^Taaso;  GoldonL      SpanUh. — Don  Qoijote. 

Teoond  Tenn. 
Cferman, — GoBthe's  Iphigenia  and  Reineke  Foch's ;  Lessing's  Minna  Yon  Barn- 
helm.    French. — Moliere*s  Comedies  ;  Yoltaire*s  Tragedies.    lulitau — ^Dante. 
i6^iwA.->Calderon. 

Ym.    SCHOOL  OF  CIYIL  EKGINEERIKG  AND  MINING. 

In  this  School  will  be  taogfat  Geometrical  and  Topo^phical  Drawing,  Tint- 
ing, Bhading,  and  Lettering ;  DescriptiTe  Geometry ;  Lmeal  FerspectiTe ;  blades 
and  Shadows  ;  Practical  Astronomy ;  Road  Engineering ;  the  use  of  Engineer- 
ing lustniments;  Levelhig:  Architectural  Drawing,  Geology  of  Mining  Dis- 
tricts ;  Metallurgy ;  Mining  Engineering ;  Construction  of  Fomaoes ;  Determi- 
nation ;  Mineralogy ;  and  History  of  Mining  Operations. 

DL    SCHOOL  OF  FINS  ART& 

In  this  School  wiU  be  taught  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Landscape 
Gardening. 

X.    SCHOOL  OF  MILITART  TACTICS. 

The  Coarse  will  comprise  Practical  and  TheoreUcal  Instraction  in  the  Tactics 
of  the  different  Arms,  MifitarT  Discipline,  including  the  Duties  of  Guards,  Sen- 
tinels, &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  Tactics  and  Regulations  prescribed  for  the 
United  Sutes  Army. 

8TATB  STDDElfTS. 

By  the  proTisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legisbttore  establishing  the  Agricnltaral 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  as  one  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University, 
each  Representative  district  in  the  State  Is  entitled  to  send  to  the  College  three 
properly  prepared  students,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  for  each  member  the 
district  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  General  Assembly.  Said  students  also  hare  the 
right  to  receive,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  given 
in  any  College  of  the  University,  except  the  Colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine. 
To  enjoy  these  privileges,  young  men  must  be  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peaea  in  tbe  ■evofal  districtS|  and  be  property  vouched  for  by  their 
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cftrtlficAte.  And  it  is  most  eftrnestly  recoimnended  to  the  justices  to  select  a 
Board  of  Teachers  in  each  district  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  and  to 
institute  a  system  of  competitive  ezaminationSf  giving  aH,  even  the  huniblent 
youth,  a  chance  for  this  State  honor.  It  is  expected  that  the  State  students 
will  be  selected  and  sent  to  the  College  with  the  settled  purpose  on  their  part 
of  completing  the  whole  coarse  of  studies  prescribed. 

It  is  very  important  that  students  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  They  may  experience  great  difficulty  in  se- 
curing rooms  and  in  arranging  their  course  of  study,  if  their  attendance  should 
be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time. 

MILITARY  nrBTftUCTIOH. 

The  act  of  Congress  granUng  the  land  serip  requires  any  Agricultural  College 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  grant,  to  give  instruction  in  military  tactics.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  regular  Instruction  is  given  to  the 
students  of  this  College,  at  stated  times,  in  the  Infantry  Drill,  and  Military  Dis- 
cipline and  Police,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  United 
States  army. 

The  Faculty  may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  exempt  any  student  from  Drill. 

A  uniform  of  cadet  grey  cloth,  snob  as  is  usually  worn  at  the  military  schools 
in  the  country,  is  required,  and  can  be  obtained  by  students  oa  their  arrival  at 
the  College,  at  a  oost  not  exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary  suit 

THE  BfTATI. 

For  productive,  as  well  as  educational  purposes,  the  Estate  is  divided  into  two 
departments — 1.  The  Farm,  including  the  Yegetable  Garden ;  2.  The  Ornamen- 
tal and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Gardens,  which  indnde  the  "  Woodlands  ^ 
and  the  a^'oining  Plats. 

The  Farm  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent  who  is  a  practical  farmer. 
Ho  will  have  the  oversight  of  all  the  practical  details  of  the  Field,  and  will 
gire  thorough  instruction  in  the  art  of  agricultnre. 

The  Ornamental  and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Ckrdena,  including  the  orch- 
ai'ds,  vineyards,  nurseries,  etc,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  Horticul- 
tirist,  who  will  give  thorough  practical  instruction  in  his  department 

In  these  two  departments  students  wUl  learn  to  apply,  by  their  own  labor,  the 
tr*lence  that  they  acquire  in  the  Halls. 

THE  LABOR  STSTEaC. 

AH  students  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  except  such  as  may 
be  exempted  on  account  of  actual  physical  disability,  will  be  required  to  spend 
a  portion  of  their  time  in  active  labor  on  the  Estate,  or  at  such  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Arts  as  may  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  same.  For  this  purpose 
they  shall  be  divided  Into  two  classes. 

The  first  class  shall  be  composed  of  those  students  who  may  desire  ^'  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  their  labor,  while  acquiring  their  educa- 
tion.^ These  shall  be  required  to  labor  not  less  than  four  consecutive  hours 
a  day,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  on  the  Farm,  for  which  they  shall  receive  from 
five  to  ten  cents  an  hour.  During  the  hours  of  labor,  they  shall  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm.  This  class  of  students 
shall  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  shall  labor  four  hours  in 
the  forenoon ;  the  second  section  shall  labor  four  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
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AU  other  studento  shall  constitute  the  second  duB.  They  shall  be  required 
to  labor,  without  compensation,  not  less  than  two  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  in  the  Ornamental  and  Experimental  Grounds  and  Gardens,  for  the 
purpose  of  physical  exercise  and  practical  instruction.  During  the  hours  of 
labor  this  class  of  students  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Snperin* 
tendent  of  the  Grounds  and  Gardens,  and  shall  be  arranged  into  as  many 
sections,  and  shall  labor  at  such  hours,  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  proper. 

During  the  winter  months,  active  labor  may  be  suspended,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  Faculty,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendents. 

DORMITORIES. 

All  rooms  upon  the  Estate,  which  are  set  apart  as  dormitories,  are  reserved 
for  State  students.  Those  upon  "Ashland**  will  be  assigned  to  students  of 
the  first  class  under  the  labor  system.  Those  at  *^  Woodlands  **  will  be  assignnd 
to  students  of  the  second  class,  under  that  system. 

FACULTY. 

The  special  Faculty  consists  of  Prof.  Johk  A.  Williams,  Presiding  ofBoer,  aiid 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  following  Professors : 

Hkicrt  H.  Whitb,  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
RoBKRT  Peter,  in  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 
James  K.  PATTERSoif,  in  Latin,  Political  Economy  and  History. 
Alexander  Winchell,  in  Geology  and  Natural  History. 
Joseph  D.  Pickett,  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 
William  K  Arnold,  in  Military  Tactics. 
Six  Instructors,  a  Farm  Superintendent,  and  two  Stewards,  are  also  employed* 

NUMBER  or  STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  session  of  1866-7,  was  190. 

LIBRARIES,    MUSEUMS,    AND  APPARATUS. 

Lihrariei.'^There  are  Law,  Medical  and  Miscellaneous  Libraries  belonging 
to  the  University,  which  comprise  about  16,000  volumes,  open  to  all  students. 

Mwieums. — ^The  University  Museums  contain  many  valuable  collections  illus- 
trative of  the  various  departments  of  Natural  History  and  the  Sciences.  The 
Anatomical  Museum,  is  very  large,  and  was  secured  originally  at  great  cost. 

Apparatus. — ^There  is  a  large  collection  of  valuable  Chemical,  Philosophical, 
and  Astronomical  Apparatus,  besides  a  good  Laboratory  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, ample  for  the  present  purposes  of  illustration  and  instruction. 

TEITIOS. 

Three  hundred  State  students  may  be  received  gratuitously ;.  all  others  pay 
$30  per  session  of  nine  months. 

REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Regent,  (John  B.  Bowman,)  dated  June  26, 1867,  is  printed 
with  the  Catalogue  of  the  University  for  1867.    Lexington,  8vo.,  104  pp 
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•  HI8T0RT. 

Bt  an  act  of  the  Legblature  passed  in  186*  the  California  share  in  the  Na- 
tional grant  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution,  (the  site  of 
which  is  still  undetermined,)  to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural,  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Arts  College. 

From  unofficial  sources,  we  learn  that  the  Trustees  of  the  "  College  of  Cali- 
fornia," established  at  Oakland,  (across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,)  have  offered 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  *'  Agricultural,  Mining  and  Mechanical  Arts  College,"  a 
site  of  land,  well  adapted  to  the  proposed  institution,  provided  that  it  shall  be 
located  there ;  and  in  addition  they  have  offered  to  give  up  their  own  charter, 
and  pass  over  to  the  State,  their  buildings,  collections,  and  all  other  property, 
provided  that  on  this  foundation  and  at  this  place  the  State  shall  found  the 
**  University  of  California,"  bestowing  upon  it  the  National  scientific  school 
grant,  the  College  of  California  property,  and  the  State  University  land-grant. 
If  this  plan  can  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  prospects  of  higher  education 
in  California  will  be  most  encouraging. 

The  National  grant  for  industrial  education  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Previously,  (by  an  act  approved  March  8,  1853,)  Con- 
gress had  granted  to  California,  seventy-two  sections,  or  forty-six  thousand  and 
eighty  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  a  "Seminary  of  Learning,"  the  proceeds, 
of  which  are  known  as  the  "  Seminary  fund."  The  valuation  of  the  Oakland 
property  is  unknown  to  us. 

In  1864,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the  State  Geologist,  John  Swett,  Superintend- 
ent of  Publie  Instruction,  and  J.  F.  Houghton,  Surveyor  General,  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  especially  designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Legislature,  pre- 
sented a  report  to  His  Excellency  F.  F.  Low,  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  University.  In  this  document,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  the  concentration  of  the  Industrial  School  land- 
grant  and  the  Seminary  fund,  in  one  institution,  was  forcibly  advocated,  and 
the  importance  of  organizing  at  first  a  school  of  Practical  Science,  was  clearly 
set  forth.    The  following  propositions  were  laid  down  : 

**F%r8t — That  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Congressional  Acts  granting  lands  to 
the  Stat^,  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  itself,  which  particularly 
defines  the  character  of  the  proposed  institution,  and  that  therefore  the  Legis- 
lature is  free  to  act  in  the  matter  within  very  wide  limits. 

Second — That  the  interests  of  the  State  require  the  consolidation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  grants  of  land  for  a  University  and  for  an  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical School,  so  that  both  these  shall  be  parts  of  one  institution. 

Third — That  it  is  not  advisable,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  organize  a  Colle- 
giate Department  in  connection  with  the  proposed  institution.  ^ 
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Fourth — ^That  the  inBtitutien  required  by  the  State,  and  which  will  be  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  a  School  of  Practical 
Science,  or  a  Polytechnie  School,  meaning  thereby  an  institution  where  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Exact  and  Natural  Sciences  will  be  taught,  and  their  practical 
application  to  the  wants  of  eteryday  life,  as  to  mechanics^  vuning,  maaufactur- 
ing,  and  agriculture. 

jyth — ^That  the  collections  of  the  State  (xeological  Survey  should  be  event- 
ually made  over  to  the  State  University  or  Polytechnic  School,  or  this  institution, 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  whatever  its  name  may  be ;  that  the  interests  of  the  State  de- 
mand that  these  collections  should  be  placed  in  a  fire-proof  building,  which  may 
be  called  the  "  State  Museum,'^  where  they  will  be  accessible  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  general  public ;  and  that  for 
that  purpose  a  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  select  a  suitable  location,  and  erect  a  building,  from  funds  to  be  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury  and  other  sources,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  and 
that  this  Board  should  also  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  plan  for  organizing 
and  setting  in  motion  a  State  Polytechnic  School.     *    *    * 

"  The  follo.wing  reasons  have  led  to  the  recommendation  of  San  Francisco  as 
the  point  where  the  proposed  University  should  be  established. 

First — It  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  probably  now  over  one  hundred  thousand — a  number  at  least  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  city  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
concentration  of  population  at  San  Francisco  is  still  going  on,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  this  city  has  natural  advantages  which 
no  other  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  show.  It  is  and  mi*^t  remain  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
and  however  great  the  fluctuations  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  California 
may  be,  the  march  of  this  city  will  be  onward,  since  the  whole  region  from 
Mexico  to  British  Columbia  contributes  to  its  support. 

Second — It  is  the  most  central  point  of  the  State.  One-third,  at  least,  and 
probably  as  many  as  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  State  lives  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  By  its  system  of  nver  and  bay 
steamers,  it  connects  together  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central  California;  it  is 
the  point  where  all  persons  coming  from  abroad  by  sea  must  land,  and  from 
which  radiate  lines  of  communication  in  all  directions  towards  the  interior.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  State  visit  San  Francisco  than 
any  other  point.     But : 

Third— It  is  by  far,  and  out  of  all  proportion,  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  State. 
One-third  of  the  taxes  which  support  the  State  Government  is  collected  at  San 
Francisco,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues,  as  there  is  e\  .  y  reason 
to  believe  it  will,  this  city  will  soon  be  paying  one-half  the  expenses  of  the 
Sute. 

Fourth — The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  equable,  bracing,  and  healthy,  ancf 
is  better  fitted  for  sustained  study  and  vigorous  intellectual  efibrt  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  State." 
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Maink  was  entitled  to  210,000  acres  in  scrip.  Having  accepted  the  grant, 
the  Legislature  esUblUihed  (Feb.  20,  1866)  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  leaving  the  site  to  be  determined  by  the  Trustees.  In 
1866,  193,600  acres  of  scrip  had  been  sold  at  a  little  more  than  flftj-three  cents 
per  acre.  Thus  the  sum  of  $102,759  was  realized,  which  was  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  amounting  to  |1 04,600.  This  sum  will  be  increased  by 
the  sale  of  the  remaining  16,^^20  acres. 

Sixteen  Trustees  were  originally  appointed  by  the  Le^lature,  one  from  each 
county,  and  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  made  the  first  Preddent  of  the  Board. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  A.  P.  Dillingham,  In  January,  1867,  the  Trust- 
ees voted  to  request  the  Legislature  to  reduce  this  number  to  five  or  seven. 

In  January,  1866,  the  Trustees  determined  to  establish  the  College  in  the 
town  of  Orono,  upon  land  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  towns  of  Orono 
and  Oldtown.  The  place  selected  is  on  the  White  and  Goddard  farms,  a  large 
and  valuable  estate  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  possessing  high 
natural  productiveness,  sufficient  diversity  of  soil  for  the  various  experimental 
purposes  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  having  a  fine  frontage  on  the  Penobscot 
river,  while  the  rear  of  the  farm  is  rich  in  an  extensive  tract  of  forest 

The  site  of  the  College  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  State  to  a  mind 
that  appreciates  natural  beauty.  It  is  one  mUe  flrom  the  village  of  Orono  with 
its  churches,  schools,  stores,  bank  and  vast  water-power  which  furnishes  a  basis 
for  manufacturing  industry  of  various  forms,  and  will  be  made  tributary,  no 
doubt,  to  the  growth  and  success  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  College. 
Seven  miles  from  Orono  is  the  city  of  Bangor,  already  noted  for  its  ship- 
building interest  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  its  interior  trade  and  extensive 
lumbering  operations. 

When  the  department  of  marine  architecture  in  the  College  shall  have  been 
established,  the  Bangor  «hip-yards  will  fhrnish  the  students  with  practical  illus- 
trations in  every  branch  of  the  business. 

In  addition  to  the  gift  of  a  site,  the  Trustees  have  received  from  the  citizens 
of  Bangor,  the  sum  of  |1 4,000  in  cash.  Phineas  Barnes  of  Portland,  has  been 
chosen  President  of  the  College,  but  for  want  of  a  building  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  organizing  the  institution. 

A  Report  on  the  steps  thus  far  taken  to  organize  the  College,  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  in  1867,  and  printed.  (Augusta,  24  pp.,  8vo.)  As  a  part 
of  this  document,  the  written  suggestions  of  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect of  New  York,  are  given  in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  and 
the  construction  of  the  building. 


HODE  ISLAND. 
SCIEHTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

PROVIDENCE. 


BISTORT. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechamical  Colleqe  in  Rhode  Island,  provided 
for  by  the  National  land-grant  of  1862,  constitutes  the  Scientific  Department  of 
Brown  University,  which  corporation  has  stipulated  to  provide  a  College  or 
Department  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Rhode  IsUind  received  scrip  for  120,000  acres  of  land,  which  was  very 
promptly  accepted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  January  session  in  1868.  The  scrip 
was  sold  in  1866  for  $50,000,  (payable  in  five  unequal  installments  between  Au- 
gust, 1866,  and  August,  1870,)  which  is  at  the  rate  of  forty-one  and  two-thirds 
cents  per  acre.  At  the  date  of  the  fourth  annual  report  in  reference  to  this 
fund,  dated  Feb.  12,  1867,  $1,000  had  been  realized  and  invested  in  an  U.  S. 
five  twenty  bond,  bearing  interest  in  gold  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
fund  was  appropriated  to  a  scientific  department  in  Brown  University,  at  Prov- 
idence. Until  a  much  larger  sum  is  received,  no  report  can  be  made  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  income  is  employed.  Four  brief  annual  reports,  thirteen 
pages  in  all,  have  been  printed,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  by  the 
'Corporation  of  the  University.  The  second  of  these  rehearses  the  difiiculties 
which  were  encountered  in  an  effort  to  locate  for  the  College  the  National  grant 
within  the  limit  of  the  State  of  Kanaaa. 

Since  the  above  brief  statement  was  in  type  we  have  received  the  "  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  to  CSovernor  Burnside, 
for  the  year  1867,"  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

The  income  from  the  fund  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  to  educate  ntudents 
under  the  arrangements  between  the  State  and  the  University,  by  or  before  the 
next  collegiate  year,  Sept.  2d,  1868. 

By  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Senatora  and  Representatives 
are  constituted  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  present  to  the  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  January  session  in  each  year,  the  names  of  worthy 
young  men  from  the  several  towns  as  candidates  to  be  educated  as  State  benefi- 
ciaries in  Brown  University,  under  the  Agricultural  College  Act,  and  from  that 
class  of  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the  means  of  providing  them- 
selves with  the  like  benefits. 

From  the  candidates  so  nominated,  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  President  of  the  University,  are  to  select,  on  or  before  Commencement  Day, 
(the  first  Wednesday  in  September,)  of  each  year,  the  scholars  to  be  educated. 

The  department  in  the  University  to  teach  the  branches  of  learning  required 
by  the  Agricultural  College  act,  has  been  organized,  and  the  course  of  studies 
has  been  so  liberally  arranged  as  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  scientific  and  prac- 
tical education  for  the  present  day ;  besides  which  all  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  University  are  thrown  open  free  to  the  students  in  the  Agricultural 
department 


KANSAS  STATE  AGRFCULTDRAL  COLLEGE. 

MANHATTAN,    RILET  COUNTY. 


HISTORY. 

The  Kahsas  State  Agricultural  Oollbob  wag  established  February  16, 
186S,  on  the  basis  of  the  National  land-grant,  and  went  into  operation  in 
September  following. 

The  amount  of  land  appropriated  to  Kansas,  was  90,000  acres,  which  was 
located  in  the  SUite  by  a  commission  who  visited  and  inspected  each  quarter 
section.  The  land  thus  located  is  offered  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  S3.00 
to  $8.00  per  acre,  the  agent  in  charge  being  Hon.  I.  T.  Goodnow,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  expected  that  these  lands  will  yield  an  en- 
dowment of  5)0,000  dollfaN.  .  Until  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  these 
lands  reaches  the  amount  of  $150,000,  the  Legislature  agrees  to  advance  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

TAU8TCSS. 

The  Trustees  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  nine  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  as  follows,  (1867-8,) : 

Gov.  S.  J.  Crawford,  President  of  the  Board ;  Hon.  R.  A.  Barker,  Vice 
President;  Ron.  T.  H.  Baker,  Secretary;  Judge  John  Pipher,  Treasurer; 
Rev.  P.  McViCAR,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Rrasrr,  Rev.  E.  Gale, 
Rev.  R.  Cordlet,  Rev.  D.  Earheart,  Judge  L.  D.  Bailet,  Hon.  S.  D.  Hous- 
ton, Hon.  I.  T.  Goodmow;  Rev.  J.  Denison,  President  of  the  College. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  is  located  in  the  Kansas  valley,  near  Manhattan,  Riley  County. 
It  is  about  115  miles  west  of  Leavenworth,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Wyandotte  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river.  Its  distance  west  from  Lawrence 
is  80  miles,  and  from  Topeka  about  50,  and  it  is  16  miles  northeast  from  Ft. 
Riley.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence  back  of  the  town,  running  northwest 
and  southwest.  From  the  base  of  the  building,  but  especially  from  its  top,  is  a 
panoramic  view  seldom  surpassed  for  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  beholder, 
facing  the  west,  will  see  the  valley  of  the  Wild  Cat  Creek,  running  up  to  the 
northwest  some  16  miles  and  skirted  with  undulating  bluflb.  Facing  the  east, 
the  scene  that  opens  to  view,  is  made  up  of  the  thriving  town  of  Manhattan, 
spread  out  at  the  Junction  of  the  Big  Blue  and  the  Kansas  rivers,  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kansas  extending  far  on  below  with  its  majestic  bluffs  and  intervening 
creeks.  The  field  of  view  at  the  left  takes  in  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Blue,  but  the  conspicuous  figure  in  front  is  Blue  Mont,  the  parent  of  the  bluffb 
that  line  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Blue,  and  the  last  one  the  river  passes  ere  it 
unites  with  the  Kansas.  A  straight  edge,  sixty  miles  long,  with  one  end  laid 
on  the  top  of  this  cone-»haped  bluff  and  the  other  end  on  the  top  of  the  bluff 
nearly  opposite  Marysville  in  Marshall  County,  would  be  touched  by  a  series 
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of  Bimiku'  blnfis  nmning  the  whole  distaaoe,  the  most  tff  which  are  tnincated, 
though  on  a  few  the  tops  still  remain. 

Manhattan  is  Tery  easy  of  access  bj  railroad  and  otherwise.  The  Depot  of 
the  Union  Padfle  Baihoad  Way  £.  D.  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Institution. 

TUITIOV. 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  the  Departments  except  Instmmental  Muac  Ladies 
share  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  equally  with  gentlemen.  A  contingent 
fee  of  three  dollars  a  term,  or  nine  dollars  a  year,  is  charged  to  meet  expense 
of  fuel,'  lights,  sweeping,  4e.  In  Music,  for  instruction  on  the  Melodeon,  $8 
per  term ;  on  Flano,  |10  per  term.  For  use  of  Melodeon,  $1 ;  for  use  of  Piano, 
$2.    For  use  of  Library,  50  cents  per  term. 

LODGIKO  AMD  BOAKD. 

Board  at  the  Boarding  House,  (a  taew,  ample,  and  well  furnished  stone 
building,  in  charge  of  CoL  F.  Oampbeli,)  is  furnished  at  $4  per  week,  with  an 
additional  charge  of  $6  per  term  for  fuel  and  lights.  Washing  done  at  reason- 
able rates.    A  portion  of  the  students  board  themaelTes  at  less  expense. 

TIBM8  OF  ADMISSIOK. 

1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen  Class  are  required  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  English  Grammar,  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography, 
including  outlines  of  History  and  English  Composition. 

2.  Harkness*  Introductory  Latin,  his  Latin  Grammar,  his  Latin  Reader  and 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Caasar,  Sallust^  Gicero*s  Orations,  and  six  Books  of 
YirgU's  ^neid. 

8.  In  Greek,  Harkness^  Ist  Book  in  Greek,  with  Fables,  Anecdotes  and  My- 
thology, Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar,  and  Zenophon*s  Anabasis. 

4.  Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written,  Robinson^s  Elementary  Algebra  entire, 
and  four  Book9  of  Robinson^s  Geometry. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  course  will  not  be  examined  in 
Greek,  nor  the  Latin  Authors  after  Sallust,  but  in  all  the  other  studies. 
Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  all  the  preceding  studies 
pursued  by  the  classes  they  enter,  or  their  equivalent. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  Academic,  or  Preparatory  Department,  should  be 
prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  and  the  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Spelling,  and 
Reading. 

COURSES  OF  STUPT. 
Seven  courses  of  study  are  announced  on  the  programme,  of  which  it  ap> 
pears  that  the  **  Classical,"  and  the  **  Preparatory,"  are  the  more  thoroughly 
carried  out.    The  series  announced  is  as  follows : 

Classical  Codbsk. 

aoricultural  and  scikktivic  coubsk. 
Military  Scixkcb  and  Tactios. 
Mechanic  Arts  and  Civil  ENOiNnRiNO 
Academic  and  Prbparatort  Course. 
Commercial  and  Mercantile  Coubsb. 
KoRMAL  Course. 
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FIBST  TEAB. 

First  Ttrm, — Soils  in  their  relalton  to  Vegetation,  Water,  Atmoffihere,  and 
aliio  in  their  relation  to  vegetable  products.  Recitations,  Lectures,  and  Field 
Practice  on  the  Farm.     Uniyersity  Algebra,  and  Modern  History. 

Second  T^rrm.— Subsoil  Plowing,  Tillage,  Draining,  and  Fertilizers.  Univer- 
sity  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  (Wells,  with  Lectures.) 

Third  7<Tm.— Botany,  (Gray's.)  Zoology,  (Agasaia.)  Meteorology,  (Brockelsb^;, 
with  Lectures.)  Botanical  Lectures,  Bxcursioos,  and  Field  Instruction.  Geom- 
etry, (Robinson's.) 

SECOND  TEAR. 

First  Term, — Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants ;  Buildings;  Fall  Crops  and 
use  of  Farm ;  Machinery,  and  best  Farm  Implements ;  Preserration  of  Seeds ; 
Recitations,  Lectures,  and  Field  Instruotion.  Geometry,  (R<^inson's.)  Logic, 
(Coppee's.) 

Second  Term, — Philosophy  and  care  of  Domestic  Animals ;  Diseases  of  Cat- 
tle and  Hordes ;  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Forest  Trees  adapted  to  Hedges, 
and  their  Cultivation ;  Recitations,  and  Lectures.  'Trigonometry,  (Robinson's.) 
Logic,  (Coppee's.) 

TMrd  Term. — Horticulture,  and  Kitchen  Gardening ;  Propagation  and  Train- 
ing of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  (especially  the  Grape,)  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Grafting ;  Recitations,  and  Lectures ;  Surveying,  and  Engineering. 

THIRD  YEAR.  { 

Mrst  Term, — The  Staple  Grains,  Forage,  Root  and  Fibre  Crops  of  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  States,  with  their  varieties,  and  soils  adapted  to  them ;  Insects 
injurious  to  vegetation;  Origin  and  Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals. 
Conic  Sections,  (Robiuson's.)    Mental  Philosophy,  (Haven's.) 

Second  Term. — Raising  and  care  of  Domestic  Animals ;  Characteristics  and 
Adaptation  of  Breeds ;  Cattle  for  Beef,  Draft,  and  Dairy ;  Horses ;  Sheep ; 
Swine ;  Pasturing,  Soiling,  and  Stall  Feeding ;  Agricultural  6otany  ;  Description 
of  Wedds  and  noxious  Plants ;  Farm  Boolc-lceepmg.  Chemistry,  (Wells',  with 
Lectures.)     Physiology,  (Hitchcocli's.) 

Third  Term. — History  of  Agriculture  and  Sketches  of  Husbandry  in  foreign 
lands.  Adaptation  of  Farming  to  Soil,  Climate,  Market,  and  other  natural  and 
economical  conditions.  Systems  of  Farming ;  Stook ;  Sheep ;  Grain,  and 
mixed  farming.  Geology,  (Dana's.)  Moral  Philosophy,  (Haven's.)  Political 
Economy,  (A.  Walker's.) 

Agricultural,  Zoological,  Botanical  and  Geological  Excursions,  during  the 
Fall  and  Spring  terms  of  the  second  and  third  year,  will  be  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  the  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  and  are 
intended  to  be  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character. 

Daily  and  weekly  exercises  in  Music,  Calisthenics,  Composition  and  geaeral 
Reading,  the  same  each  year  as  in  the  Classical  Course. 

0LA88I0AL  COURSE. 
FRESHMEN  TEAR. 

F%rit  Term, — ^Livy,  (Eeightly's  History  of  Rome.)    Latin  Prose  Composition. 

University  Algebra,  (Robinson's.)    Herodotus,  (Johnson's.)    Modern  History, 
(Lord.) 

aeeond  Term, — Ovid.  University  Algebra,  (Robinson's.)  Homer's  Iliad,  and 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  CAnthon's.)    Natural  Philosophy,  (Wells'.) 

Third  Term. — Horace,  (Anthon's.)  Homer's  Iliad.  Keightly's  History  of 
Greece.    Geometry,  (Robinson's.)    Botany,  (Gray's.) 
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Daily  exercises  each  teim  in  Yocal  Elements,  Mosic  and  Calisthenics,  and 
weekly  exercises  in  Elocution  and  Composition. 
Bead  Bancroft*8  History  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Cicero  de  OfScis  de  Senectnte,  (Anthon.^  .£schine8  de  Corona, 
(Felton's  Lectures.)  Geometry,  (Robinson's.)  Rhetoric,  with  Lectures  and 
criticisms  of  English  Authors  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Second  Term. — Tacitus  Germania.  Thucydides,  and  Greek  Composition. 
Trigonometry,  (Robinson*s.)    Logic,  (Coppee^s.) 

7%ird  Term. — Tacitus  Agricola.  Greek  Tragedies,  (Woolsey.)  Surveying, 
(Robinson's.)    Engineering,  (Robinson's.)    Zoology,  (Agassiz.) 

Daily  exercises  each  Term,  in  Music  and  Calisthenics,  and  weeldy  exercises 
in  original  Declamation,  and  Composition. 

Read  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  McCau1ey*s  History  of  England  D'Au- 
bigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  Motley's  Dutch  Republic. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — ^Tacitus*  Histories.  Greek  Tragedies,  (Woolsey.)  Conic  Sec- 
tions, (Robinson's.)  Mental  Philosophy,  (Haven's.^  Meteorology,  (Brocklesby's, 
with  Lectures.) 

Second  Term.— V\hio\  Analytical  Geometry  ;  Chemistry.  Physiology,  (Hitcb- 
^  cock's,  with  Lectures.) 

Third  Term. — Moral  Philosophy,  (Haven's.)  Calculus,  (Robinson's.^  Chem- 
littry,  (Wells',  with  Lectures.^    Acoustics,  and  Optics. 

Provision  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  instruction  in  the  German, 
French  and  Spanish  Languages. 

Daily  and  weekly  exercises  in  Elocution,  Declamation  and  Composition,  the 
same  as  the  previous  year. 

Read  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  Thier's  French  Revolution,  and  Hal- 
ls .n's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

^rnt  Term. — ^Political  Economy,  (A,  Walker's.)  Astronomy,  (Robinson's.) 
G«!ology  and  Mineralogy,  (Dana's,  with  Lectures.)  Philology,  (Fowler's  English 
Linguage,  Dwight  and  Marsh's  Lectures.) 

Second  Term. — Constitutional  Law.  Mechanics.  English  Literature,  CHal- 
I..m.)     Butler's  Analogy. 

TTiird  T^n/L — International  Law,  (Woolsey.)  Evidences  Christianity,  (Paley 
and  Hopkins.) 

INSTRUCTOBS. 

The  Faculty  consists  of — 
Rev.  JttSEPH  Denison,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

Science  and  the  Greek  Language. 
B.  F.  MunoE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Higher  Mathematics. 
Rrv.  J.  n.  Lee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
J.  Everts  Platt,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Vocal  Music. 
Mrs.  Laura  C.  Lee,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music. 
J.  Everts  Platt,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 
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PRELIICINART  IfOTKMENTS. 

Illinois  claims  to  have  been  the  earliest  State  to  make  a  combined  and  per- 
sistent effort  for  the  appropriation  of  National  lands  to  encourage  industrial 
education.  These  efforts  are  succinctly  described  by  Hon.  John  Brooks,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  dated  January  1,  1865  : 

"  To  Illinois  belongs  the  high  honor  of  inaugurating  this  beneficent  social  en- 
terprise, and  of  making  the  first  organized  movement  toward  the  melioration 
of  the  producing  classes,  by  proposing  means  for  the  specific  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  toiling  masses  of  the  nation.  The  earliest  published  records  of 
organized  effort  for  purposes  of  industrial  elevation  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  is  now  known,  are  those  of  the  convention  of  1861,  which  was  held  in  the 
town  of  Granville,  in  Putnam  county  in  this  State,  the  declared  object  of  which 
convention  was,  to  take  into  consideration  such  means  as  might  be  deemed  most 
expedient  to  further  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  particu- 
larly to  take  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  University. 
During  the  session  of  this  convention,  the  following  resolutions,  among  others, 
were  passed : 

Besolved,  That  as  the  representation  of  the  industrial  classes,  including  all 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  artisans,  mechanics,  and  merchants,  we  desire  the  same 
advantages  and  privileges  for  ourselves,  our  fellows,  and  our  posterity,  in  each 
of  our  several  pursuits  and  callines,  as  our  professional  brethren  enjoy  in  theirs; 
and  we  admit  that  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  do  not  also  enjoy  them. 

Resolved^  That  we  take  immediate  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity in  the  State  of  Illinois,  expressly  to  meet  the  felt  wants  of  each  and  all 
the  industrial  classes  of  our  State. 

A  second  convention,  to  advance  the  cherished  object  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, was  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  the  month  of  June,  1852. 
During  this  session,  the  convention  ordered  that  a  memorial  be  presented  from 
that  body  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  next  session,  declaring  the 
object  of  the  organization,  and  praying  for  the  use  of  the  College  and  Seminary 
fund  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  University  *  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  industrial  classes  and  interests  of  the  State.*  In  that  memorial,  the 
convention  expresses  its  desire  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  object  recommended,  and  proposes  *  to  appeal  to  Congress,  in 
conjunction  with  eminent  citizens  and  statesmen  in  other  States,  who  have 
expressed  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  us,  for  an  appropriation  of  public 
lands  for  each  State  in  the  Unions  for  the  appropriate  endowment  of  a  Univer- 
sity for  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  their  several  pursuits  hi 
the  several  States  in  the  Union.*  The  desire  expressed  in  the  proceedings 
quoted,  to  appropriate  and  use,  for  purposes  of  industrial  education,  the  College 
and  Seminary  fbnd  of  the  State,  was  entertained  and  urged  prior  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  State  Normal  University.  By  section  eight  of  the  act  incorpo- 
rating that  institution,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  f^nd  Is  now  permanently  devoted 
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to  the  interests' of  Normal  education.  The  State  Industrial  TJniTersity  is,  how- 
ever, rendered  independent  of  such  incidental  aid  and  support  b^the  munificent 
Congressional  bequest  of  1662. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1852,  a  third  eonventiou  met  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. At  this  time  was  formed  the  '  Industrial  League  of  the  State  of  Illinois,* 
the  object  of  which  organization  was  to  enlist  the  influence  and  energies  of  the 
working  classes  in  behalf  of  the  favorite  scheme  of  education  which  had  been 
so  ardently  cherished  by  its  friends.  It  was  resolved  at  this  meeting  *  to  me- 
morialize Congress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  grants  of  public  lands  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  industrial  institutions  in  each  and  every  State  in  the  Union.* 

The  convention  again  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  in  January,  1858. 
During  its  session,  the  convention  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legislature 
then  in  session,  requesting  the  Joint  action  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  assist  in  procuring  fh>m  Congress  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  an  Industrial  Univernty  in  each  State  of  the 
Union.    The  following  is  quoted  from  the  memorial  of  the  convention : 

*  We  would  therefore  respectAilly  petition  the  honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  lUinoifi,  that  they  present  a  united  memorial 
to  the  Congress  now  assembled  at  Washington,  to  appropriate  to  each  State  in 
the  Union  an  amount  of  public  lauds,  not  less  in  value  than  $500,000,  for  the 
Uberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  in 
the  Union,  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  for  toe  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial 
classes  and  their  teaohers,  hi  their  various  pursuits,  for  the  production  of  Icnowl- 
edge  and  literature  neednil  in  those  pursuits,  and  developing  to  the  fullest  and* 
most  perfect  extent  the  resources  of  our  soil  and  our  arts,  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  our  people,  and  the  true  glory  of  our  common  country.' 

The  memorial  of  the  convention  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1858,  Joint  resolutions  were  passed  by 
that  body,  praying  Congress  to  donate  p^lic  lands  to  the  several  States  for 
purposes  of  industrial  education.  It  is  believed  what  tliis  action  of  the  Legisla- 
tm*e  of  Illinois,  applying  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  industrial 
education  of  the  nation,  was  several  years  in  advance  of  the  action  of  any  other 
State  Legiskture  in  the  United  States. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  by  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  at  various 
places  in  the  State ;  the  subject  was  discussed  in  all  ite  bearings ;  the  theme  was 
r  enewed  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  and  County  Fairs ;  the  scheme  was 
advocated  in  public  lectures,  and  addresses  delivered  to  Urge  and  interested 
audiences  of  the  people  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  State ;  and  the 
labor  of  ita  friends  was  not  hitermitted  until  Congress,  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  1862,  passed  an  act,  conveying  to  the  States,  upon  conditions  specified, 
the  magnificent  bounty  described  in  the  act  itself,  and  before  referred  to. 

At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature  next  following  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  the  boonty  proposed  by  the  General  Government  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  a  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grant.  At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
month  of  June,  1868,  an  effort  was  made  by  parties  acting  in  the  interest  of 
certain  literary  institutions,  located  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  to  divert  the  Government  grant  from  ita  legitimate  direction,  and  to  secure 
ite  appropriation  to  local  and  sectarian  purposes,  entirely  foreign  to  the  object 
contemplated  by  Congress.    The  State  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  failure 
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of  this  effort,  fbr  by  such  a  disporitlbii  of  the  grant,  only  a  private  benefit  would 
hare  been  secured,  while  all  the  important  public  advantages  anticipated  from 
the  donation  would  have  been  lost  to  the  State  forever.  In  the  same  month, 
(June,  166S,)  and  during  the  time  the  proposition  to  apply  the  grant  to  private 
usee  was  pending  before  the  General  Assembly,  another  *  Convention  of  the 
Friends  of  Agriculture '  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  a  formal  protest  against  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  grant. 
At  the  same  time,  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  composed  of  one  from  each  con- 
gressional district  of  the  State,  was  appointed  to  collect  fiEUits  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  Industrial  University,  and  to  mature 
a  plan  for  its  constitution  and  endowment. 

Later  conventions  were  held,  in  January,  1864,  in  the  city  of  ^ringfiold,  and 
during  the  State  Fur  in  Decatur,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  these  meet- 
ings resolutions  were  passed,  favoring  the  endowment  of  ovs  Umivibsitt,  and 
deprecating  any  appropriation  of  the  National  bequest  for  any  merely,  partisan 
or  sectional  uses.** 

In  addition  to  these  historical  statements  by  Mr.  Brooks,  it  is  only  Just  to  add 
that  Dr.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  had,  several  years  previous  to  the  date 
(1661)  of  the  first  Convention  named  above,  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  the  value  of  industrial  training,  and  to  secure 
a  National  appropriation  in  aid  of  such  education. 

IHOUSTRlAt   UNIVSB8ITT. 

The  amount  of  land-scrip  to  which  Illinois  became  entitled,  was  480,000  acres. 
The  definite  action  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  grant  was  not  matured  until  the  spring  of  1867,  when  the  '*  IllinolB  In- 
dustrial University  **  was  formally  incorporated. 

Its  location  was  deemed  of  such  immediate  advantage  as  to  lead  to  a  lively 
competition  from  different  counties  and  townships,  and  was  finally  awarded  to 
Champaign  County  by  the  offer  in  land,  buildings,  and  bonds,  to  the  value  of 
$400,000.  The  University  domain,  including  ornamental  and  parade  grounds, 
experimental  and  model  farms  and  gardens,  comprises  over  one  thousand  acres. 

TRUSTSKS.  ■ 

The  institution  Is  placed  under  the  control  of  twenty-eight  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  four  additional  ex^fficio  Trustees,  viz :  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Regent  of  the  University  when  elected. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  for  1867,  were  as  follows:  His  Excellency  R.  T. 
OoLESBT,  Governor ;  Hon.  N.  Batkman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; 
A.  B.  McCoNNELL,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society ;  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
Regent,  ex-oficiU^  and  the  following  appointed  persons : 

Lemuel  Allen,  Alexander  Blackburn,  Mason  Brayman,  A.  M.  Brown,  Horatio 
C.  Burcliard,  J.  C.  Burroughs,  Emery  Cobb,  J.  C.  Cunningham,  Robert  Douglass, 
M.  L.  Dunlap,  Samuel  Edwards,  Willard  C.  FlagK,  0.  B.  Galusha,  M.  C.  Goltra, 
David  S.  Hammond,  George  Harding,  S.  S.  Hayes,  J.  P.  Hungate,  John  S.  John- 
son, Luther  Lawrence,  Isaac  S.  Mahan,  E.  B.  HcMurray,  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Burden 
PuUen,  Thomas  Quick,  J.  W.  Seroggs,  ChariesH.  Topping,  John  H.  Van  Osdel. 

A  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Springfield,  March  12th,  1867,  twenty-slR 
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members  being  present,  and  the  Governor  in  the  Chair.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
for  several  years  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Hichigan,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  President  of  a  College  in  Kalamazoo,  was  elected  Re- 
gent of  the  University,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum ;  Willard  C.  Flagg 
was  elected  Covresponding  Secretary,  John  W.  Bunu,  Treasurer,  and  0.  B.  Gra- 
lusha,  Recording  Secretary. 

PLAN   or  ORGANIZATION. 

Various  preliminary  steps  were  talcen  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the 
University,  the  most  Important  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study  and  the  appointment  of  a  Faculty  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  establishment  at  Chicago 
of  a  Polytechnic  Department  or  Branch  of  the  University : 

Besolvedy  That  a  Mechanical  or  Polytechnic  Department  of  the  Dlinois  Indus- 
trial University  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  established  at  Chicago,  at  such  point 
as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  residing  in  the  Third 
Grand  Division  and  first  Congressional  District,  shall  detennine. 

The  said  members  of  said  Division  and  District  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  receive  contributions  and  subscriptions  for  said  department,  and 
as  a  committee  of  the  Board,  to  Xake  all  other  necessary  and  lawful  proceedings 
for  the  organization  of  said  department,  and  the  direction  and  control  thereof. 

Frcvid^j  That  said  branch  be  located  as  near  the  centre  of  the  city  as 
possible. 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds,  scrip,  or  other  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity, otlier  than  such  as  may  belong  to  or  be  received  for  such  department,  or 
be  donated  for  its  support  or  endowment,  be  used  in  the  establishing  or  carry- 
ing on  of  said  Mechanical  or  Polytechnic  branch  or  department. 

The  committee  on  organization,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Gregory,  N.  Bate- 
man,  M.  Brayman,  S.  S.  Hayes,  and  W.  C.  Ragg,  have  published  a  report, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the  following  departments : 

L    TTte  Agrietdtural  DepartmetU — Embracing : 

1,  The  course  in  Agriculture  proper.  2.  The  course  in  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Gardening. 

n.    77ie  Polytechnic  Department— Embracing : 
1.  The  course  in  Mechanical  Science  and  Art.     2.  The  course  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. •  3.  The  course  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy.    4.  The  course  in  Architec- 
ture and  Fme  Arts. 

III.     77ie  Military  Department — Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Military  Engineering.     2.  The  course  in  Military  Tactics. 

IV.    The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science. 

V.    77te  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

VI.    The  Department  of  General  Science  and  Literature — Embracing : 

1.  The  course  in  Mathematics.     2.  The  course  in  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 

etc.     3.  The  course  in  English  Language  and  Literature.     4.  The  course  in 

Modern  Languages  and  Literature.     5.  The  course  in  Ancient  Languages  and 

Literature.     6.  The  course  in  History  and  Social  Science.    7.  The  course  in 

Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral. 

PROPOSED  COURSES  OF  8TUDT. 

The  course  of  instruction  may  properly  employ  four  classes  of  Teachers : — 
1st.  ProfesBOTBy  or  principal  instructors  in  each  department  of  study.    2d.  At- 
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tiftant  Profesaora — ^younger,  or  less  accomplished  teachers,  employed  in  sulv 
departments,  or  to  aid  in  departments  in  which  the  work  cannot  be  fully  done 
by  one  man.  8d.  Lecturera^  or  non-resident  Professors — men  eminent  in  some 
speciality  of  art  or  science,  who  may  be  employed  to  visit  the  UniTersity  at 
specified  seasons,  and  give  courses  of  lectures.  4th.  Tutors^  or  young  men 
employed  temporarily  to  give  instruction  in  the  more  elementary  studies. 

The  committee  indicate  the  following  as  among  the  more  important  depart- 
ments or  chairs  of  instruction : 

1.  The  Professorship  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Agriculture. 

2.  "  "  of  Horticulture. 

8.     "  *<  of  Analytical  and  Practical  Mechanics. 

4,     «t  "  of  Military  Tactics  and  Engineering. 

6.  "  "  of  Civil  Engineering. 

e.  "  "  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

7.  »«  "  of  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 

8.  *<  "  of  Mathematics. 

9.  "  "  of  Chemistry. 

10.  "  "  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geography. 

11.  **  **  of  English  Language  aod  Literature. 

12.  "  **  of  Modern  Languages. 

13.  "  "  of  Ancient  Languages. 

14.  "  "  of  History  and  Social  Science. 

15.  "  "  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  Lectureships : 

1.  The  Lectureship  of  Veterinary  Science. 

2.  **  "  of  Commercial  Science. 

8.     **  "  of  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

4.     "  **  of  Constitutional,  Commercial,  and  Rural  Law. 

MILITART   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Military  Department  will  be  made  an  important  snd  efficient  part  of  the 
Uuiver.ity,  and  the  plan  reported  by  Major  J.  H.  Whittlesey  of  the  United 
States  Army,  for  providing  a  system  of  National'  military  education,  will  be  ac- 
cepted, when  offered,  in  all  its  details.  Drill  exercises  will  be  introduced  from 
the  outset,  and  a  uniform  of  Cadet  gray  will  be  worn  by  all  the  students  after 
the  opening  of  the  next  autumn  term. 

THE   LABOR  SYSTEM. 

All  students,  unless  excused  on  account  of  sickness  or  physical  inability,  will 
be  required  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  the  garden,  of  fruit  growing 
and  animal  husbandry,  for  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  for  which  compen- 
sation will  be  made. 

BOARD,    TUITION,    KTC. 

Students  can  obtain  rooms  in  the  order  of  application,  in  the  University 
buildings,  at  S-i  per  term,  or  in  private  families.     Meals  are  furnished  at  cost. 

Each  student  pays  a  matriculation  fee  of  |10,  and,  if  from  Illinois,  %5  per 
term ;  if  from  out  of  the  State,  $20  a  year. 

The  formal  opening  will  be  on  the  11th  of  March,  1868. 
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PART  III. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  OP  EUROPE. 


STATE,  DEPARTMENTAL,  AND  COMMUNAL  SCHOOLS 

or 
ARTS  AND  MANUFACTUBES. 


Frakck,  although  not  yet  possessing  a  governmental  system  of 
industrial  schools,  was  earliest  in  the  field  to  aid  special  depart- 
ments of  artistic  labor,  and  to  institute  museums,  collections  and 
special  schools  to  stimulate  invention,  and  prepare  her  artists 
and  artisans  for  a  higher  career  than  they  would  have  attained  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  ^prenticeship.  The  establishment  of  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1648;  of  the  government  factories  of 
tapestry  (1606,)  furniture,  and  porcelain  and  pottery  (1590;)  of  the 
Schools  of  Civil  Engineering  (1722,)  Mining  (1788,)  and  Public 
Works;  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  (1786)  and  the  Imperial 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  (1802) — conspired  to  place  the  con- 
structions of  her  engineers,  the  design  and  skill  of  the  workshops 
of  France,  in  advance  of  those  of  other  countries.  Before  describ- 
ing a  few  of  the  leading  institutions  of  each  class,  we  will  give  a 
survey  of  Industrial  Instruction  as  it  was  in  1850,  and  in  1864,  from 
oflScial  documents.  Except  the  great  State  schools,  the  institutions 
herein  enumerated  have  been  established  mainly  by  municipal  au- 
thorities and  far-seeing  manufacturers,  stimulated  and  aided  by  the 
.central  government,  to  meet  local  wants. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN   1850.* 

In  the  scheme  of  institutions  devoted  to  technical  instruction,  the  first  rank 
belongs  to  the  Ck>naeryatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Paris,  begun  by  that  &mou8 
mechanic,  Vaucanson,  as  a  collection  of  machines  and  mechanical  tools,  and 
gradually  expanded  by  the  government  fix>m  1785  untU  it  has  become  the  great 
museum  and  archives  of  the  industrial  arts.  It  embraces  in  its  range  of  opera- 
tions :  (1)  a  collection  of  machines,  models  and  designs,  with  experts  to  give  ad- 
vice and  instruction  to  those  who  ask,  and  motive  power  to  exhibit  and  test  new 
inventions;  (2)  a  library  of  technological  publications  in  different  languages, 
including  plans  of  ornamentation ;  (3)  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  the  sci- 
ences  applied  to  the  great  national  industries;  (4)  a  school  of  design.  To  these 
sources  of  practical  knowledge  the  workmen  of  Paris  resort  in  large  numbers, 
and  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 

The  three  State  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix — 
the  first  instituted  in  1802,  the  second  in  1811,  and  the  third  in  1843,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  are  intended  to  train  skillful  workmen ;  and  from 
them  have  proceeded  a  large  number  of  master-finishers,  founders,  black- 
smiths, machinists,  carpenters  and  engineers. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  course  of  instruction, 

*  Abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mendeit  by  A.  Amphori. 
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the  pnpib  p«i  aeren  honn  aod  a  balf  daiiy  in  the  woricabops,  and  only  fire  boon 
and  a  half  daily  in  claaMt  and  in  the  apartmenta  ibr  design.  The  profeaaoca  are 
rifloroaaly  obliged,  in  their  ksaona,  to  t^e  the  moat  nsoal  point  of  Ticw ;  that  from 
which  the  pupO  can  beat  aee  bow  to  oae  the  knowledge  be  aoqnirea.  Since  the 
▼ote  waa  aabatituted  Cur  maniaterial  aelectioB  of  ptofcaaofa,  two  yean  mioe,  the 
oonraea  d  inatnietkm  have  been  ao  arranged  aa  to  drop  out  tfaoae  theoretical  gen- 
tlemen who  are  nnable  to  do  what  they  teach. 

The  principal  advantage  of  theae  acbook  ia  not,  m  onr  opinion,  the  direct  inflo- 
enoe  which  they  exert  npon  the  national  indoaby.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
popib  or  thereaboat  who  leare  them  cTcry  year,  are  acaroely  the  thooaandth  part 
of  the  workmen  who  grownp  in  France  daring  the  aame  time ;  bot  the  achoola 
ahow  a  atyle  of  inatniction  which  aerrea  aa  a  model  for  oompariaon.  The  popik 
oany  mto  priTate  workabopa  theoretical  knowledge  which  th^  ooald  not  acqmre 
there,  aod  which  ia  moat  naefiil  in  the  explanation  of  practical  labor.  Althoqgh 
yet  imperfect  workmen,  they  nnprore  more  rapidly  than  the  othera,  and  aooner 
become  excellent  foremen.  Although  we  know  that  among  aome  foreign  nationa, 
habits  supply  the  place  of  inatitntiona,  among  na,  theae  achoola  will  stimnlate  a  little 
oar  untoward  habita.  They  ha?e  another  destination,  of  higher  importance;  they 
may  become  seminariea  of  profesaora  for  the  iudnatrial  inatmction  which  the  coun- 
try waita  to  see  (xganized,  and  for  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  prepare  a 
way.  Once  improved  by  the  practical  training  of  the  private  workahope  and  manu- 
frctoriea,  the  beet  pupib  of  theae  achoi^  will  become  moat  naefnl  in  the  dovelop- 
ment  of  thia  apeciid  instruction ;  which  needa  a  body  of  inatructora  adapted  to  ito 
peculiar  needa. 

An  institution  eatabliahed  at  Fwia,  the  central  achool  of  arts  and  manuiSMtmrea, 
abo  helpa  the  aocomplishmcDt  of  this  same  work.  Tlie  aimilar  nature  of  its  in- 
atmotiona  alone  juatifiea  the  aasiatance  granted  it  by  government,  which  confers 
upon  it  a  aort  of  public  character.*  During  an  exiatence  of  twenty  years,  the  cen- 
tral achool  has  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  directors  of  machine-ahopa,  and  chiefe  of  roanulacto- 
liea.  Besides  the  iw  principal  conraca  studied,  the  mechanic  arte,  the  chenrioal 
arts,  metullurgy  and  arcbitectare,  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  all  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
trial labor.  Since  chemistry  has  left  laboratoriea  to  enter  worinbops  and  to  per- 
fect there  the  results  of  manufiicturing  proeeaes;  since  the  phyaical  world  boa 
been  seafched  for  the  means  of  employing  heat  and  steam,  which  have  beeooM 
such  powerful  agento  of  production,  indqptry  has  ceased  to  be  abandoned  to  em- 
piricism. Every  manufeoture  baa  adied  from  science  methods  quicker,  surer,  and 
more  eoonomicaL  The  central  school  satisfies  this  demand.  By  physical  and 
chemical  study,  it  prepares  pupils  expressly  for  the  direction  of  industrial  labor, 
just  as  the  polytechnic  school,  by  the  study  of  matheroatiod  aoienee,  beoomea 
a  aemioary  for  the  department  of  public  worka,  and  for  aome  other  apecial 
profeasions. 

Under  theae  inatitutiona,  which  have  a  general  character,  may  be  ranked  those 
inatitutiona  udiich  we  will  term  focal.  Trcae  may  be  divided,  in  reapect  to  their 
deatination,  into  two  great  claaaea ;  one,  conanting  of  thoae  whoae  design  ia  to 
inatruct  in  the  applic^ona  of  aome  one  aoiettce  to  the  induatrial  arts ;  and  the 
•ther,  of  thoae  which  eonftne  their  inatmotion  to  the  practice  of  an  art  or  trade; 
or  to  the  collaterial  knowledge  neceasary  to  exereiae  it  To  estimate  the  actual  in- 
ilnence  of  both,  they  muat  be  conaidered  in  the  place  where  they  exist 

In  the  northern  aeotion,  where  manfaoturing  induatry  reigna  aupreme,  we  aee 
(mly  the  arta  of  deaign  aa  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  gratuitously  taught  Tlie 
schools  of  design  esteUished  in  most  of  the  important  towns,  are  generally  of 
rvcent  creation.  The  oldest  date  from  the  restoration  or  frvmi  the  empire,  except 
that  three  or  four,  have  an  earlier  origin.  For  instance,  the  achool  of  Arraa,  where 
aome  instruction  ia  given,  whidi  relatea  partly  to  induatrial  occupationa,  waa 
founded  by  the  states^general  of  Artois,  in  1775 ;  that  of  St  Omer  in  1780,  and 
that  of  Galais  in  1787.  These  inatitutiona  are  every  where  much  valued  amonff 
the  working  dowses.  Some  of  them  contain  daasea  of  aa  many  aa  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pnpila.    Some  of  them  are  particularly  for  children,  but  moat  for  adnha. 

•The  State  allows  the  central  aetaool  an  annual  sum  of  #6,000,  which  is  dlKrikoted  toca» 
didatea  (for  prizes)  Iqr  a  vota. 
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Arehitectnnil  desi^  and  practical  geometry,  as  applied  to  cntting  ston  3,  wood^ 
&e.j  are  often  among  the  studies.  In  all  that  populous  district  which  extends  from 
the  Belgian  fh>utier  to  the  western  extremity  of  Normandy,  and  contains  such 
manufacturing  metropolises  as  Rouen  and  Lille,  there  are  only  two  small  institu- 
tions which  really  have  the  character  of  industrial  schools.  One  is  at  Dieppe  ;  it 
is  a  school  for  lace-making  and  open-stitch  for  young  girls.  It  was  founded  during 
the  restoration,  and  increased  during  the  government  of  July.  It  receives  about 
three  hundred  pupils,  and  while  giving  them  a  primary  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion, it  also  instructs  them  in  an  occupation.  It  has  exercised  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  lace  manu&cture ;  there  haa  been  organized  in  connection  with  it,  a 
boarding  departmant,  where  tome  poor  girls  are  supported  gratuitously,  and  edu- 
cated to  become  skillful  work-women  and  assistant  teachers.  The  other  institutions 
situated  at  Mesnierea,  in  the  arrondisaement  of  Rouen,  receives  about  sixty  orphan 
boys,  and  trains  them  for  business  in  workshops  appropriate  for  different  trades. 
Some  local  societies,  as  the  society  of  workmen  at  St  Quentin,  iS&c.,  endeavor  to 
instruct  the  laboring  classes  in  some  occupations. 

In  our  eastern  departments,  the  domain  of  industrial  instruction  is  less  confined. 
There  are  there  some  schools,  some  technic  institutions,  for  the  working  classes. 
The  schools  of  design  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  north,  and  are  more  de- 
cidedly directed  towards  manufactures.  The  manufacturers  of  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  have  more  than  once  had  upon  their  fabrics  the  marks  of  the 
designers,  engravers,  and  colorists,  trained  in  the  gratuitous  scho(»ls  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin.  Some  schools  of  design  of  rather  wider  scope,  do  great  service  to  industry. 
Among  these  may  be  especiaJly  mentioned  the  school  of  Saint- Etienne,  where  are 
intructed  all  the  designers  employed  in  the  neighboring  manufactories,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  ribbon-makers,  who  are  so  very  jealous  about  the  good  taste  of  these 
articles  of  ornament  Besides  instruction  in  design,  there  are  given  from  time  to 
time  public  courses  of  instruction,  established  and  supported  by  the  towns,  and 
particuUrly  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  in  mechanics,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, such  as  may  furnish  the  workingmen  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
their  profession.  Among  the  cities  which  enjoy  to  some  extent  instruction  of  this 
sort,  may  be  mentioned  Metz,  Mulhouse,  Colniar,  Bar-le-Duo,  Besan^on,  Rheims, 
Nancy,  Dijon,  Rive-de-Gier,  Langres,  <&c.  These  institutions  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  individual  effort ;  thus,  at  Besan9on,  a  private  citizen  founded  in  1829 
a  public  and  free  course  of  study  upon  mathematics  as  connected  with  the  arts. 
At  liar-le-Duc,  industrial  courses  were  established  by  an  association  of  subscribers, 
and  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  commune.  Local  societies,  among  which  the 
industrial  society  at  Mufhouse  is  first  in  influence  and  resources,  have  increased 
the  local  activity,  and  give  the  initiative  to  the  population  in  general.  In  Semur, 
a  small  town  of  the  C6te-d'-Or,  a  private  society.  Some  manufacturers  have  imi- 
tited  this  example;  for  instance,  in  the  great  establishment  of  Guebwiller  (Haut- 
7lhin)  gratuitous  lessons  are  given  to  the  operatives  in  linear  design,  geometry, 
und  machinery. 

There  are  also  in  the  east  of  France,  several  institutions  devoted  more  exclu- 
sively to  special  purposes.  The  most  important,  whose  regulations  are  worthy  of 
most  attention,  are  at  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Saint-Etienne.  Lyons  stands 
first,  both  for  population  and  manufacturing  wealth.  Besides  the  Lamartine  school, 
in  which  are  given  instructions  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  design,  and  also 
a  course  in  the  manufiicture  of  cloth,  a  number  of  private  institutions  give  practical 
instruction  in  loom-weaving,  and  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  doth,  (decompo- 
sition des  etoffes ;)  they  instruct  also  how  to  set  up  looms  afWr  any  required  pattern. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  making  patterns,  in  designing  for  woven  fabrics,  and  in 
keeping  accounts  for  workshops.  These  lessons,  as  will  be  observed,  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  industry  of  Lyons.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  liberally 
dispensed  ;  and  that  the  city  would  make  it  gratuitous.  Lyons  haa  also  schoob 
for  teaching  designing  of  figures,  stone-cutting,  and  several  schools  of  design  for 
journeymen  car^nters  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  payment  is  necessar>-  for  ad- 
mission to  them.  Strasbourg  has  a  well  organized  school  of  design,  maintained  by 
the  commune.  The  practical  instruction  given  there,  besides  elementary  theoretic 
instruction  in  mathematical  and  physical  science,  includes  iron -work  at  forge  and 
vice,  turning,  carpentry,  lithography,  and  chemical  manipulations.  In  selecting  thf 
workshop  for  a  pupil,  reference  is  bad  to  his  tastes  and  aptitodea.    At  Nanc| 
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there  has  been  for  several  years  established  a  "  house  for  apprentices^'  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan .  The  results  have  been  considered  deserving  of  encouragement 
by  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe.  The  apprentices  form  a 
family,  and  call  one  another  brother.  Infractions  of  rules  are  determined  upon  by 
a  tribunal  composed  of  all  those  apprentices  who  have  obtained  a  certain  number 
of  good  marks.  A  g^xjd  mark  is  given  by  vote  of  all  the  pupils.  The  penalties 
consist  of  a  system  of  reparations  founded  upon  the  nature  of  each  fault.  Thus, 
one  who  breaks  silence  when  silence  is  ordered,  is  condemned  to  ki^p  silence  until 
permitted  to  break  it.  If  two  apprentices  quarrel,  they  must  embrace  and  become 
companions  at  play  for  a  set  time.  The  pupils  of  this  establishment  labor  in  the 
workshoiw  established  in  it,  and  attend  the  communal  schools  u9  receive  primary 
instruction.  At  Saint- Etienne,  a  school  of  mines  is  intended  to  furnish  conductors 
of  mines,  and  directors  of  explorations  and  niineralogical  workshops.  As  this  in- 
struction is  gratuitous,  workmen  may  attend  the  sch(K)l  to  be  taught  mining. 

In  the  department  of  Doubs,  a  practical  school  of  horology  was  founded  in  1836, 
at  Mortcau,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  beautiful  employment 
which  is  important  to  the  labor  of  that  section.  In  the  leisure  of  winter,  always 
so  long  among  the  mountains,  the  farmers,  shut  in  so  much  by  the  snow,  have  ii^ 
other  means  of  occupying  their  time.  The  town  of  Besan9on,  the  departmeT/, 
even  the  supreme  government,  had  encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  school  .it 
Morteau,  which  seemed  to  promise  great  success  ;  hut  diflferent  causes  having  <!!- 
minished  the  demand  for  the  clocks  from  Ddubs,  the  8chot>l,  after  having  alron  (/ 
done  some  good,  was  forced  to  be  closed.  Similar  institutions  have  been  unaU3 
to  support  themselves  at  Dijon  and  Ma^on.  Tlie  departments  and  towns  ought  to 
have  afforded  them  a  more  liberal  support.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  school  of 
another  species,  for  mXninting  looms,  established  at  Rheims  by  a  local  societ}',  in 
which  skillful  mounters  and  weavers  had  already  been  trained,  but  which  per- 
ished for  lack  of  funds. 

In  this  same  region,  at  one  of  the  most  ignorant  points  of  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  a  project  is  being  put  in  execution  to  which  we  wish  the  best  succcfs. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  a  special  school  for  a  branch  of  industry  to  which,  though 
humble,  a  considerable  population  is  confined.  The  inhabitants  of  the  six  com- 
munes of  the  ancient  county  uf  Dabo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  which  was  unite.! 
with  France  only  in  1801,  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  a  living  than  thi»i/ 
forest-rights  in  the  public  forests,  and  the  execution  of  carefully  carved  wotid-work. 
Their  hereditary  industry,  remaining  absolutely  stationary,  has  become  surpasst^i 
by  other  products  of  the  same  kind,  and  commerce  gradually  refuses  them.  Tlje 
projected  school  is  designed  to  instruct  these  unskillful  turners  in  methods  of  labfir 
more  suited  to  existing  tastes  and  demands.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  making 
playthings  and  domestic  utensils,  such  as  those  mode  in  Switzerland  and  in  the 
Black  Forest.  In  order  to  have  some  chances  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
instruct  the  young,  and  not  the  adult  workmen,  whose  traditional  habits  it  would 
be  difficult  to  alter.  These  latter,  having  been  exclusively  employed  in  doing 
coarne  work,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  acquire  delicacy  of  hand.  With  tliis 
proviso,  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  this  school  appears  excellent ;  when  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  will  be  another  g<x)d  example  of  what  our  eastern  departments  can  offer 
in  the  way  of  industral  instruction. 

The  southern  section  of  France  is  not  so  favored  in  this  respect ;  it  presents  a 
similar  aspect  to  the  northern.  Schools  of  linear  design  of  trade,  architecture  or 
decoration,  existing  at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Montauban,  Digne,  Aude,  Grenoble, 
Tarbes,  Grasse,  &c.,  a  few  courses  of  instruction  in  three  or  four  towns  in  the  ele- 
ments of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  mechanics,  of  geometry,  are  almost  the  only  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  instruction.  The  town  of  Nismes  alone  is  better  supplied  ; 
perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  France  another  city  where  special  instruction  is  given 
on  so  extended  a  scale.  A  course  of  design  for  manufoetures  embraces  instruction 
in  damasked  and  in  stamped  flowers.  Another  course  of  geometrical  design  com- 
pletes the  knowledge  which  the  children  have  received  in  the  elementarj'  schools. 
The  instruction  in  chemistry  comprehends  lessons  in  dyeing,  an  important  branch 
of  local  industry.  Admission  to  all  the  classes  is  free.  A  school  of  weaving,  dat- 
ing from  1836,  is  liberally  opened  for  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloths.  The  theory  is  of  the  processes  employed  both  in  brocaded 
and  in  plain  stuf& ;  the  practice  consists  in  the  actual  weaving  of  the  cloths  in  the 
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loom.  The  town  furniflliet  die  tools,  maehineB,  and  raw  material,  neoeesar}-  for  the 
work.  By  explaining  the  art  of  weaving  in  two  aspects,  this  school  has  had  an 
excellent  influence  upon  the  manufactures  of  Nismes.  It  was  only  necessary  to . 
endeavor  to  gather  into  it  as  many  foremen  and  workmen  as  powible.  In  this 
same  department,  of  the  Gard,  at  Alais,  has  been  established  a  school  of  master- 
mipers.  The  instruction  has  not  so  high  a  character  or  purpose  as  that  at  Saint- 
Etienne,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  course  designed  for  directors  of  machine-shops. 
The  practical  exercises  consist  in  drawing  plans  both  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  mines,  and  in  mining  in  the  mines  of  pit-coal  about  Alais.  The  pupils 
also  practice  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  carpentry.  Admission  is  not  free, 
and  scarcely  any  pupils  are  expected  except  those  maintained  by  some  department, 
or  by  some  of  the  coal  companies. 

In  our  western  departments  the  two  large  cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  paid  much  attention  to  special  instruction.  In  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Guyenne,  in  1834  and  1835,  the  municipal  council  founded  public 
and  gratuitous  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  chemistry,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics, as  applied  to  arts  and  trades.  The  chamber  of  commerce  also,  a  rich  and 
active  body,  established  in  1843  a  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  A  pri- 
vate society  called  the  philomathio  society,  whose  assistance  has  often  been  valua- 
ble to  the  laboring  population  of  Bordeaux,  has  for  six  years  defrayed  the  expense* 
of  special  instruction ;  the  practical  part  of  which  consists  in  linear  design  and 
instruction  about  the  steam-engine.  At  Nantes,  k>esides  that  the  town  maintains 
a  free  school  of  design,  foundt^  in  17'89,  there  is  a  private  society  known  as  the 
industrial  society,  whose  efforts  for  young  workmen  are  now  appreciated  through- 
out France,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  masses.  It  re- 
ceives from  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State,  assistance  which  is 
increased  by  private  subscriptions.  The  workmen  are  counted  by  hundreds,  whose 
first  steps  it  has  guided  in  the  rude  career  of  labor.  The  object  of  this  society  is 
two-fold  •  to  give  its  pupils  instruction  carefully  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  to 
arrange  for  their  apprenticeship  in  different  trades. 

La  Ruchelle  and  Brest  have  also  made  some  eflfbrts  to  introduce  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  west  of  France.  At  La  Rochelle,  was  established  in  1 844  a  theo- 
retic course  in  ship-building ;  at  Brest,  a  society  called  the  society  of  emulation 
endeavors  to  instruct  in  linear  design,  in  drawing  plans,  &c.  In  this  part  of 
France,  all  children,  not  merely  of  those  of  easy  circumstances,  but  of  all  who  are 
not  altogether  too  poor,  attend,  without  exception,  the  classical  schools.  They  are 
often  interrupted  in  their  studies,  by  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  bear  their 
prolonged  expenses,  and  rarely  succeed  in  reducing  to  practice,  even  at  a  lata 
period,  the  imperfect  education  they  receive.  Families  unable  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  liigh  school,  content  themselves  with  the  ordinary  instruction.  The  idea  of 
special  instruction  is  scarcely  a  germ  in  this  soil,  which  seems  ungcnial  to  it.  No- 
where is  the  word  **  professionid"  applied  to  instruction  in  a  narrower  or  falser 
sense. 

The  center  of  France,  excepting  the  department  of  the  Seine,  whose  establish- 
ments deserve  a  distinct  notice,  is  scarcely  less  ill  supplied  than  the  west.  Most  of 
the  departments  are  destitute  of  graded  (s^rieux)  establishments  also.  Schools  of 
linear  design,  or  of  design  more  or  less  applicable  to  industry,  exist  only  at  great 
distances.  There  are,  however,  a  few  institutions  in  which  some  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given.  For  instance,  the  prytanffium  of  Menars,  established  in  1  H?,'2  in  the 
department  of  the  Xjolre  and  Cher,  and  recently  reopened  after  having  been  some 
time  shut,  is  devoted  to  industrial  studies.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  siniilar  to 
that  of  our  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  but  unfortunately  has  not  as  great  resources 
at  command.  The  city  of  Tours  has  established  a  course  in  physics  and  chiMTiistr}^ 
but  it  has  not  been  organized  upon  a  suffleiently  wide  basis  to  attract  many  auditors. 
At  Limoges,  the  municipal  council  and  the  agricultural  society,  by  uniting  their 
eflbrts,  have  done  much  good  by  means  of  public  and  free  lessons,  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  design,  modeling,  and  stereotomy.  In  the  Ilaute-Loire,  1^  Puy 
received  the  gift  of  a  free  industrial  school  from  private  subscriptions,  the  town 
paying  its  annual  expenses.  This  institution,  though  less  complete  than  that  of 
Strasinrarg,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  model,  and  accommodates  a  hundred 
children  of  workmen.  There  are  some  special  courses  at  Le  Puyal8«>;  but  the 
practical  applications  of  science  arc  not  brought  out  there.    In  the  department  of 
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the  Coireie,  tbongh  small  and  nnkindly  treated  by  nature,  we  aee  with  pleasoro, 
at  Tulle,  a  free  school  of  mechanical  geometry.  Linear  design  is  applied  there  to 
the  drawing  of  figures  and  of  machines,  to  stone  cntting,  carpentr}*,  and  architecture. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  central  section,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
whose  riches  and  activity  contrast  singularly  with  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  country  we  are  leaving,  have  been  united  most  of  the  means  of  industrial  in- 
sCrnction  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  France.  Paris, 
nevertheless,  contains  nothing  comparable  with  the  school  of  weaving  at  Nismes, 
with  the  private  institutions  for  teaching  weaving  at  Lyons,  with  the  national 
Bohook  of  arts  and  trades  at  Ch&lons,  Angers,  and  Aix.  We  seek  there  in  vain 
for  an  organized  sjrstem  of  practical  instmotton,  provided  with  all  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  public  demand.  All  the  establishments  of  this  class  in  Paris, 
except  the  national  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  may  be  classed  in  two  divisions ; 
one  appropriated  to  those  in  easy  oircnmstanoes,  or  who  can  pay  a  monthly  fee, 
the  other  gratuitous,  and  therefore  aooessible  to  the  working  population.  In  the  for- 
mer class  are  the  Chaptal  municipal  college  and  the  Tursot  school,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  a  department  of  industrial  teaching ;  several  schools  preparatory  to 
the  school  of  arts  and  trades ;  schools  of  architecture,  horology,  &c.  From  our 
present  point  of  view,  the  latter  claas  calls  for  our  especial  attention.  The  number 
of  public  establishments  included  iu  it  is  inconsiderable.  Besides  the  small  school 
of  the  conservatory,  there  are  hardly  any  other  than  free  classes  in  industrial  de- 
sign. Design  for  woven  stuffi  does  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  ought  j 
the  artistic  element  of  design  is  preponderant,  which  will  not  be  surprising  when  it 
is  known  that  by  a  singularity  of  which  our  administration  affords  more  than  one 
example,  these  schools  are  altogether  separate  firom  the  department  of  commerce, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  vast  field  for  industrial  instruction  among  the  worldnff  classes,  the  prin- 
<npal  burden  has  fallen  upon  private  institutions  established  by  charity  or  by  econo- 
mic foresight  In  the  immense  gulf  of  the  capital,  the  action  of  these  establish- 
ments does  not  appear  to  the  indifferent,  or  to  those  immersed  in  business ;  but 
though  silent  and  almost  unknown,  they  are  a  valuable  help  to  the  unfortunate  and 
to  the  helpless,  and  very  profitable  to  the  community.  The  institution  for  appren- 
tices in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Armand  de  Melun,  trains  up 
to  labor,  from  the  pavements  of  the  city  and  from  garrets  and  misery,  a  crowd  of 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  hastened  to  populate  the  prisons.  While  their 
instructors  train  their  minds  by  primary  instruction,  and  seek  to  inspire  right  sen- 
timents into  their  hearts,  they  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  actual  life  which 
awaits  them.  Another  institution,  that  of  Saint-Nicolas,  receives  several  hundred 
pupils  in  two  establishments,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  b^.  Its  judicious 
directors  mingle  a  proper  amount  of  elementary  instruction  with  manual  labor. 
Unfortunately  the  limited  resources  of  this  establishment  do  not  permit  it  to  furnish 
a  very  great  variety  of  instmcCion.  Other  similar  institutions  are  entering  the 
r«me  course.  The  work-rooms  for  girls  are  actual  industrial  schools  for  the  most 
leeble  and  exposed  portion  of  the  laboring  population,  and  that  needing  most  care. 
There  are  also  in  Paris  small  school  for  apprentices,  established  almost  entirely  by 
the  contributions  of  foremen  for  poor  orphans.  Such  enterprises  are  worthy  of 
judicious  encouragement  by  the  municipal  council. 

Other  public  and  eratnitons  courses  of  study,  founded  by  private  societies,  witli 
different  designs  and  by  different  means,  are  assisting  to  disseminate  technical  in- 
struction among  the  workmen.  When  a  man  has  some  property,  and  is  thus  in  a 
way  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society  and  to  gain  his  own  living,  instruction  of  this 
kind,  carefully  adapted  to  his  requirements,  dealing  with  &ct  rather  than  with 
theory,  simple,  and  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  is  likely  to  produce 
excellent  moral  effocts.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  qualifications  actually  exist ; 
some  additions  and  retrenchments  are  necessary.  The  philosophic  sentiment  of 
the  great  task  of  industrial  improvement  for  the  masses  is  not  clearly  brought  out; 
and  the  conditions  of  true  practical  instruction  are  often  not  fulfilled.  Yet  many 
honorable  individual  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  They  have  pro- 
duced real  good,  and  merit  eflkctive  encouragement  fhmi  the  ParisiaD  municipal 
nithority. 
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Anr. — ^The  fium-schools  of  Xa  Saulsaie  and  PorU-de-Veyle. 

AisxE. — St  Quentin. — Coarse  of  industrial  drawing  for  adults  of  all  trades; 
60  pupils.     The  Imperial  Free  Drawing-school;  60  to  70  pupils. 

Allieel — ^Two  preparatory  technical  schools  at  Mouiins^  with  about  100  pa- 
pils,  and  an  agricultural  school  at  Belleau. 

Alps,  (Uppeb,  Lowbb,  and  Mabttimb.)— One  farm-school  in  each  of  these 
departments. 

Ardenvbs. —  CfiarlevHU. — A  professional  school  with  300  pupils. 

Aribob. — A  farm-school  at  Boyat 

AuBE. — T^oye-f. — Municipal  school  of  drawing  and  architecture,  with  114 
pupils.  A  g^tuitous  course  of  German  and  English,  with  from  16  to  20  pupils. 
A  sewing-school  for  girls  has  18  boarders  and  30  day-pupils. 

AUDB. — A  farm-school  at  Beaplas^  with  24  pupils. 

AvBTROK. — A  chair  of  agriculture  at  Rodez. 

BoacHES-DU-Rn6yE. — Aix. — Imperial  school  of  arts  and  trades^  and  a  private 
preparatory  technical  school,  with  155  pupils. 

MaraeiUea. — Preparatory  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  70  pupils. 

La  CiotaL — Drawing-class,  and  apprentice  system. 

Farm-school  at  Montauroney  with  36  pupils. 

Schools  of  hydrog^pby  at  Marseilles^  La  Oiotaij  Arles^  and  Jfartigwa. 

Calvados. — Caen. — ^Three  public  and  gratuitous  courses  for  drawing,  sculp* 
ture,  Ac.,  with  112  pupils.  Course  of  agriculture,  with  50  pupils;  of  horticul- 
ture, with  20  pupils;  and  of  agricultural  chemistry,  with  75  pupils.  A  sewing- 
school  for  girls  and  four  orphanages,  wherein  children  of  both  sexes  receive 
primary  instruction  and  are  taught  some  industrial  art 

Bayeux, — ^Two  schools  in  which  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  em- 
broidery. 

Liiieijjx. — Drawing-school  for  working  men ;  20  pupils. 

Vire. — Public  course  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  for  improving  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  the  working  class,  and  imparting  the  scientific  knowledge  most 
u.seful  for  the  local  industries.    There  are  about  70  pupils  on  the  average. 

Gcmde'fur-Noireaii, — Prtjfessional  courses  for  the  instruction  of  the  foremen 
and  workmen  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  local  industries ;  42 
pupils. 

Cantal. — AuriBac — ^Trade-school  for  drawing,  mathematics,  sculpture,  Ac. ; 
3<»  pupils. 

Murat — Lace-making  school;  86  pupils.  At  this  place,  and  at  Mauriac  and 
Si  Flour ^  there  are  also  sewing-schools,  with  25,  40,  and  50  pupils  re:i«pectively. 
At  St.  Paul-deS'ZjandeSy  a  farm-school,  with  33  pupils. 

GHARByTB. — ArigotUSme — Public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  applied  physics 
fad  chemistry,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100,  and  a  course  for  drawing, 
with  62. 

Sardines. — A  course  of  horticulture,  attended  by  about  80  persons. 

Ch  A  RENTE,  (LowER.)^Zia  RockeUe. — Evening  scliool  for  drawing  and  geom- 
etry applied  to  the  industrial  arts ;  150  pupils.    Farm-school  at  Puilbortau. 

Cher. — Farm-school  at  Laumoy. 

CoRREZE. — TuUe. — Departmental  trade-school  for  young  workmen;  100  pu- 
pils. The  technical-Bcliools  at  the  Imperial  Manufactory  of  Arms,  with  40  pupils. 
There  is  also  at  Lea  Plaines  a  farm-school,  with  45  pupils. 

CoTES-DC-NORD. — Farm-school  of  Castellaouenan,  with  33  pupils. 

At  'S'^  Brieuc^  a  school  for  lace-making,  with  30  to  40  pupils,  and  at  7^6guier 
one  for  sewing  and  embroidery,  with  25  pupils. 

Crecsb. — ^The  farm -school  oT  La  VUleneuve, 

DORDOGNE. — The  fiirm-school  of  LavaUade. 

DouBS. — Besan^on. — Municipal  school  for  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of 
dock  and  watch-making,  established  by  the  municipality  in  1862.  The  course 
occupies  three  years,  and  the  number  qiif  pupils  is  30. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Prefeeta  of  the  DepaitmenU. 
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There  are  also  at  Besancon  gratuitoiia  courses  on  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  arts  and  manufactures,  with  12  to  15  pupils,  and  a  drawing-school, 
witli  an  average  attendance  of  160  pupils.  A  chair  of  agriculture  has  also  been 
founded  there. 

El'Re-et-Loire. — In  this  department  there  are  11  sewing-schools  established 
by  cliari table  persons  at  Chartares^  lUierSj  SL  Luperce^  Dreux^  and  Xogent-h- 
Rotrou. 

FiNisTERE. — A  farm-school  at  Trivarez,  a  practical  school  of  irrigation  and 
drawing  at  Lezardau^  and  a  chair  of  agriculture  at  Quimper. 

Gaud. — Alais. — School  for  educating  overseers  and  foremen  of  mines,  founded 
by  tl)e  Government  in  1843;  it  is  supported  by  the  town  of  Alais  and  the  de- 
partment of  tiie  Gard,  wiUi  a  subvention  from  tlie  State.  The  number  of  pupils, 
all  boarders,  is  28.    The  results  are  vqry  satisfactory. 

Nimes. — Weaving-school,  theoretical  and  practical,  with  a  course  of  pattern- 
drawing,  founded  by  the  municipal  council  in  1856  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
It  is  regularly  attended  by  30  pupils,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Nimes  bas  also  an  excellent  school  of  design,  likewise  founded  by  the  mu- 
nicipal council.  It  comprises  four  courses: — 1.  A  course  of  artistic  drawing, 
including  the  figure,  the  round,  landscape,  and  painting.  2.  A  course  of  orna- 
mental drawing,  with  modehng  and  sculpture.  3.  A  course  of  linear  drawing, 
including  plans,  designs  of  machines,  &c.  These  courses  are  diligently  followed 
by  145  pupils.  To  these  three  the  municipality  has  added:  4.  An  evening 
course  for  adults,  in  which  workmen  are  taught  drawing  applied  to  carpenters' 
work,  stone-cutting,  &c 

The  municipal  council  has  founded,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  course  of 
chemistry  and  physics  applied  to  the  industrial  arts,  especially  to  dyeing. 

Garonne,  (Upper.) — Toidouse. — School  of  the  fine  arts  and  industrial  sci- 
ences. In  this  establishment  there  are  courses  of  drawing  in  all  iis  branches, 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  anatomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics, 
and  chemistry,  of  algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  perspective,  and  stereotomy. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  about  600  in  1863. 

There  are  also  a  commercial-school,  (private,)  with  120  pupils,  courses  of 
agriculture,  of  arboriculture,  and  an  imperial  veterinary  school. 

GiRONDE. — Bordeaux. — Evening- classes  for  adults  founded  and  conducted  by 
the  Philomathical  Society.  There  are  in  all  21  classes,  attended  by  1,810  pu- 
pils. The  subjects  taught,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are. 
geography,  geometry,  (plane,  solid,  and  descriptive,)  algebra,  mechanics,  (with 
application  to  steam-engines,)  practical  hydraulics,  drawing,  physics,  cheniislry. 
The  same  society  has  also  opened  classes  for  apprentices. 

Municipal  professional  course  of  mathematics  and  their  applications;  130 
pupils. 

A  naval  school  supported  by  the  department^  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  ~ 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     There  are  from  150  to  200  pupils,  who  are  taught  on 
board  the  frigate  La  Brillante,  moored  in  the  Garonne.    Lastly,  a  chair  of  agri- 
culture. 

Herault. — MontpeUier. — A  private  commercial  and  technical  school,  in 
which  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Aix. 

Ille-et-Vilai\e.  — In  this  department  there  are  courses  of  book-keeping  and 
drawing  annexed  to  the  college  at  i>o^;  agncultnrai-fichooh  at  St.  Jowm-des- 
Guerets  and  St,  Meen ;  and  eight  sewing-schools  at  St.  Mab^  St.  Servan^  and 
Fougeres. 

Ixdre. — Farm-school  of  Vilkchaise^  and  a  reformatory  at  FonUjovihauV^  kept 
by  the  Trappists,  who  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  dependent 
thereon. 

Indre-et- Loire. — Tours. — Courses  of  drawing,  with  180  to  200  pupils;  of 
horticulture,  with  150  to  200  pupils;  of  chemistry  and  pl.ysics,  with  about  200 
pupils. 

Farm-school  at  Ch^di'gny,  with  33  pupils. 

Landes. — Farm-school  at  St.  Sev.^. 

Loire-et-Cher. — Menars  and  Blois. — Professional  schools  for  preparing  pu- 
pils to  enter  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  &c.    There  arc  also  sixteen  sewing- 
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schools  at  BloiSy  Menare,  Si.  Aignan^  Meusnes^  VendSmej  RomoranH%  and  SaJlr 
hris. 

Farm-school  of  La  Charmoiae, 

Loire. — St.  Eiienne. — School  of  minens  founded  by  Government  in  1816,  to 
train  mining  overseers  and  foremen ;  54  pupils. 

The  municipality  has  founded  a  public  course  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  a  drawing^school  chiefly  directed  to  forming  pattern-designers 
for  ribbons. 

Roanne. — Drawing-school  for  workmen. 

Agricultural-school  at  La  Coree. 

Loire  (Upper.) — Le  Puy. — Industrial  evening-schools,  founded  by  tho  town, 
for  the  instruction  of  workmen  in  drawing  and  mathematics  applied  to  industry. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  course  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Lycee. 

Loire  (Lower.) — Kanies, — ^The  schools  of  the  Industrial  Society  and  the 
Upper  Trade  School. 

Imperial  agricultural-school  at  Grandjouan ;  fiirm-school  at  St  Gildaa. 

LoiRET. — Orleans. — Upper  Trade  School,  with  90  pupils. 

Four  sewing-schools. 

Lot. — Farm-school  at  Le  MonUU  for  36  pupils. 

Lozere. — Mende. — Laco-making  school,  with  17  pupil& 

Farm-school  ot  Recotdettes ;  32  pupils. 

In  this  department  there  are  also  five  schools  for  embroidery,  and  two  or- 
phanages, one  for  boys,  the  other  girls. 

Maine-et-Loire. — Angers. — Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

Municipal  dmwing-classes,  with  50  pupU& 

Maxciie. — St  L6. — CJourse  of  drawing,  theoretical  and  practical,  founded  by 
the  municipality  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class ;  50  pupils.  There  is  also 
a  course  on  gardening  and  fruit-trees. 

St  Waast-la-Hougue. — School  of  hydrography. 

Sewing-schools  at  Couitancea  and  Carentan, 

Marxe. — Ghdlans. — Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

Rheims. — Industrial  School  founded  by  the  Industrial  Society  of  Rteims,  with 
80  pupils,  and  annexed  to  it  three  public  gratuitous  courses  on  commercial  law, 
drawing,  and  manufactures;  70  to  80  pupils. 

Public  courses  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing ;  250  pupils. 

Sewing-schools  at  Epernayj  Monimirail,  and  Sezanne. 

Mayenke. — Farm-school  of  Xe  C%imp. 

MoRBiiiAN. — Farm-school  of  l^^eeaaon;  30  pupils. 

Moselle. — Meiz. — Superior  industrial  school,  founded  by  the  town ;  235  pupils. 

Private  trade-school  at  Longwy. 

Nievre. — Nevers. — School  of  art,  founded  by  the  town ;  45  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  Poussery. 

NORD. — LiUe. — School  of  the  industrial  arts  and  of  mines.  Its  object  is  to 
give  technical  Instruction,  on  the  principal  industries  of  tho  Nord,  to  young 
men  who  have  already  received  a  good  general  education.  Its  present  organi- 
zation dates  only  from  1861,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce.  Its  only  revenue  consists  of  the  payments  of  the  pupils, 
with  a  subvention  of  7,000  francs  from  the  department  It  had  only  30  pu])i}s 
at  first  As  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  establishment  will  permit,  evening 
classes  are  to  be  opened  for  adults. 

Class  for  stokers,  founded  by  the  Lille  Society  of  Sciences,  and  supported  by 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  manufacturers  and  others  using  steam-engines; 
15  to  20  pupils. 

Academic  school.**,  founded  and  supported  by  the  city.  The  courses  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  figure-drawing,  perspective  and  anatomy  applied  to  design ,  are 
attended  by  250  pupils;  those  of  architecture  and  ornament  by  50;  those  of 
applied  geometry,  mechanics,  greometrical  and  linear  drawing  by  250 ;  in  all, 
550  pupils.    The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

There  is  also  at  Lille  a  superior  primary  school  for  the  sons  of  artisans ;  it 
has  180  pupils. 

Tburcoin^.— Courses  of  phyaica  and  chemistry  founded  by  the  town ;  20  to 
40  pupils. 
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Weaving-Sv-hool  for  orphans;  14  papUa. 

Ilouftaix. — School  of  drawing  HppJi^  to  manufactares;  14  pupila. 

Course  of  pi)j8ic8  and  chemistry  adapted  to  the  local  industries;  130  papila. 

IhuaL — Acaidemic  schools  for  drawing,  fta ;  130  pupils,  many  of  them  adults. 

Valenciennfs. — Academic  schools  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
the  pupils  respectively  numbering  60,  67,  and  40;  in  all,  167.  The  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  town. 

CamJbrai. — A  trade-Bchool  (private)  for  commerce,  manu&ctures,  and  agri- 
culture; 186  pupils.  There  is  also  another  school  of  the  same  kind  managed 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  with  90  pupils. 

Bailie. — Lace-making  schools,  with  800  pupils,  and  sewing-schools  with 
about  600. 

LiUe. — Three  sewing'Schools,  with  about  240  pupils. 

Loos. — Sewing'school,  with  elementary  education ;  90  to  100  pupila 

OiSE. — Farm-schools  at  MeftnU-St.-Firmin^  and  at  Beauvaia. 

Ornb. — AUnqon. — Public  courses  of  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  for 
workmen ;  50  pupils  in  winter,  26  t({  30  in  sununer. 

Farm-school  at  St.  Gauthier. 

PuY-DE-DoME. — Clermont.— Gofnmxmsi  trade-school,  supported  by  the  town; 
250  pupils. 

Volvic. — School  of  architecture;  20  pupils; 

Pyrenees  (LowEB.)^Farm-8chool  of  Takn. 

Pyrenees  (Upper.) — Farm-school  at  Viren»^  near  Loordes ;  30  pupils. 

Tarhes. — Municipal  trade-school,  with  80  pupils. 

Pyrenees  (Eastern.) — Farm-school  of  GermainviUe;  33  pupils. 

Rhine  (Lower.) — Graffensiaden^  near  Strasburg.    Trade-school. 

Buine  (Upper.  ) — MuUhouse. — ^Trade-schooL  Under  this  title  have  been  com- 
bined three  special  schools,  having  the  same  staff  of  professors  and  premises 
common  to  them  all     They  are — 

1.  The  Free  Secondary  School,  vrith  very  nearly  the  same  curriculum  as  the 
imperial  Ivcees,  but  with  the  addition  of  four  elementary  classes  for  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  12. 

2.  The  Industrial  School  for  boys  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  scientific  and  literary  instruction,  are  taught  theoreticaUy  and  practically 
the  construction  of  machines,  or  mechanical  weaving  and  spinning,  or  the 
chemical  arts  connected  with  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues. 

3-.  The  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  courses  of  which  occupy  two  years. 

This  school  has  in  all  its  departments  a  total  of  312  pupils. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  school  of  weaving  by  machinery  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Mulhouse  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  the  town.  It 
is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  seven 
members,  selected  from  among  the  principal  resident  manufacturers.  There  are 
at  present  36  pupils  of  the  first  year,  the  same  number  of  the  second,  and  42 
of  the  third,  which  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  accommodated.  The 
charge  for  admis'iion  to  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  courses  is  600  francs 
a  year;  to  the  theoretical  only,  300  francs;  and  to  the  practical  only,  400  francs. 
There  are  also  evening  courses  for  workmen  at  25  fhincs  per  month,  but  this 
charge  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing  for  deserving  workmen. 

Mulhouse  has  also  a  drawing-school,  founded  by  the  Industrial  Society,  chiefly 
intended  to  form  pattern-designers.  There  are  70  pupils,  many  of  whom  are 
admitted  gratis;  the  others  pay  4  francs  a  month. 

There  is,  besides,  a  trade-school  for  youth  of  the  Jewish  community.  It  has 
at  present  47  pupils.  They  are  admitted  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  re- 
main three  years  in  the  establishment. 

Mulhouse  has  excellent  municipal  schools  for  both  sexes.  Tlie  boys'  sdiool 
is  divided  into  three:  the  elementary-school  (four  years,)  the  middle-school 
(three  years,)  the  higher-school  (two  years )  The  number  of  boys  in  all  of  them 
amounts  to  about  1,800.  The  school-fee  is  20  to  30  francs  a  year,  but  many  are 
admitted  gratuitously. 

The  municipal  school  for  girls  is  attended  by  about  1,200  pupils.  They  receive 
a  good  general  education,  and  are  tanght  sewing,  embroidexy,  and  other  occu- 
pations proper  for  their  sex. 
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Lastly,  Mulhooae  has  a  superior  school  of  sdenoes  and  letters,  constituted  by 
imperial  decree  in  1855,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion,  and  supported  by  the  town.  Its  special  object  is  to  teach  the  applied 
sciences,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  piiysics,  cliemistry,  drawing,  &c. 
There  are  also  lectures  on  the  literature  and  history  of  France.  Certificates  of 
capacity  for  the  applied  sciences  are  granted  to  deserving  pupil&  The  number 
of  pupils  inscribed  is  at  present  30,  but  more  than  200  persons  otlen  attend  the 
lectures. 

G'tebwiller. — ^Popular  library  and  evening^school  founded  in  1858 ;  500  pupils 
chiefly  of  the  working  class. 

There  are  also  at  Gueb wilier  evening-schools  for  girls  and  women  employed 
in  factories  during  the  day;  145  pupils. 

St.  Ma rie-aux- Mines. — Upper  trade-school,  founded  in  1863,  to  prepare  youth 
for  industrial  and  commercial  occupations.  Fee,  5  francs  per  month.  Four 
hours'  instruction  daily,  from  8  to  10  in  the  moniitig,  and  2  to  4  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  number  of  pupils  at  present  (1864)  is  17  only. 

There  are  also  in  this  town  gratuitous  technical  evening  classes  for  adults, 
attended  by  about  130  pupils. 

BHoyE. — Lyons. — The  gratuitous  professional  school  of  La  Marilnitre^  so 
called  from  its  founder,  Major-General  Claude  Martin,  a  native  of  Lyt^us,  who 
died  at  Lucknow  in  1800,  iq|  the  service  of  the  King  of  Oudo;  50:i  jiupils,  all 
belonging  to  the  artisan  class,  are  here  educated  during  the  day,  and  200  adults 
attend  classes  in  the  evening. 

The  Central  Schcx)l  for  Industry  and  Commerce  was  founded  in  1 857  by  an 
association  of  merchants  and  manu&cturers,  and  placed  under  tho  direction  of 
M.  Girardon,  professor  at  La  Martiniere,  and  at  the  Imperial  iSchool  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  80,  all  out-door.  Tlie  p^^hool  hours 
are  from  7  till  noon,  and  from  2  till  6  in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  admitted 
at  15  years  of  age,  after  an  examination. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  extends  over  three  years,  comprises  arith- 
metic, algebra,  elementary  geometry,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  the  elements  of  the  diflerential  and  integral  ealculu^l,  industrial 
physics,  chemistry,  (organic,  inorganic,  and  analytical,)  mechanics,  construction 
of  machines,  metallurgy,  resistance  of  materiahi,  geology,  mineralogy,  natural 
history,  book-keeping,  KngHsh  language,  drawing  of  macfiines,  t(\  There  are . 
also  workshops  for  practice  in  the  manual  arta  The  instruction  is  givrn  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  the  pupils  being  permitted  to  make  olijeetiuns  and  ask  expla- 
nations. After  the  three  years'  study,  they  undergo  general  examinations,  and 
if  deserving,  obtain  diplomas. 

The  Bciiool  of  Fine  Arts,  especially  intended  to  give  such  in&truet'.uu  us  may 
be  useful  to  the  local  industries. 

Course  of  instruction  for  stokers ;  two  hours  weekly,  generally  attended  by 
about  50  pupils. 

Theoretical  course  of  instruction  for  silk-workers ;  80  pupils. 

Course  of  chemistry  applied  to  dyeing,  founded  in  1860;  70  pupils. 

Course  of  artistic  design  for  adults,  founded  in  1853.  There  uru  on  tho  aver- 
age 250  to  300  pupils  in  the  year;  the  lessons  are  given  three  evenmgs  per 
week,  from  9  to  8  o'clock. 

Course  of  linear  drawin?,  applied  to  various  trades,  for  adults.  Founded  in 
1849.     Three  lessons  per  week  of  two  hours  each  ;  200  pupils  in  tho  year. 

Course  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  founded  in  1858.  About  CO  pupils 
yearly. 

Practical  school  of  horticulture,  at  EcvUy^  near  Lyons.  The  les.^ons  are  given 
on  Sundays,  and  are  attended  by  300  persons  on  the  averajre. 

Course  of  commercial  bfiok-keeping  for  female?,  founded  in  1857.  The  studies 
occupy  two  years,  and  the  average  of  pupils  is  75.  The  more  deserving  receive 
diplomas  on  leaving. 

Course  of  artistic  and  industrial  drawing  for  females,  founded  in  1S5G  by  (he 
Primary  Instruction  Society.  Tlie  annual  number  of  pupils  is  about  75;  three 
lessons  per  week  of  two  hours  each. 

Adult  classes  for  males,  founded  by  tho  above-named  society;  110  pupils. 
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Tarare. — Professional  courses.  Drawing  applied  to  patteras  of  tissues  and 
embroidery,  phjsica,  and  mechanics ;  80  to  100  pupils. 

SAX)NE-b*T-LoiR£. — Lu  GreusoL — Industrial-schools  for  both  sexes.  Attend- 
ance seven  hours  a  day.  Numberof  people:  boys,  900;  girls,  700.  There  are 
also  evening-classes  for  adults,  and  a  lace-making  school,  with  above  200  pupils. 

Farm-sciiool  at  Le  Montceau. 

Upper  Saonb. — SL  Remy. — Industrial  school,  with  "75  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  the  same  place. 

Sarthe. — Le  Mans, — Course  of  industrial  and  ornamental  drawing;  100  pu- 
pils; three  lessons  weekly  in  the  evening.  Sewing-school  for  g^^  with  30 
pupils. 

La  FUche. — Trade-school,  (private,)  with  68  pupils. 

Farm-sciiool  at  La  Ofiauviniere. 

Savoy  {lJpPEiL}^SaUanches. — Clock  and  watch-making  school,  founded  and 
supported  by  the  town,  aided  by  a  subvention  of  1,200  fhincs  a  year  given  by 
the  Emperor;  10  pupils.  There  are  two  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  at 
Cluses  and  Tfiones,  the  former  with  15  to  26,  the  latter  with  only  4  pupils. 

Seine. — The  CvUege  Chaptal  and  ihe  Ecole  Turgot. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  has  established  seven  industrial  drawing-schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  some  of  which  are  very  successful. 

Seine-bt-Marnb — A  private  school,  with  workshops  for  the  practice  of 
manual  lalx)r  at  Lagny. 

Sei.ve-et-Oisb. —  Versatile, — Public  courses  of  geometry,  drawing,  &c.,  sup- 
ported by  the  town. 

Seine  {Low^TL}^Rouen. — Profes.*<ional  courses,  founded  by  the  town.  Tlie 
studies  occupy  three  years;  90  pupils.  There  are  similar  courses  at  Le  Havre 
and  M<miuUlkr.%  with  30  and  60  pupils  respectively. 

Sevres  (Two.)— Pari/tcn«i/. — Course  of  agriculture,  dependent  on  the  pri- 
mary normal  schcx)l,  chiefly  intended  for  the  pupil-teachers,  to  whom  the  lec- 
tures are  given  on  Thursdays.     The  public  day  is  "Wednesday. 

SoMMR. — Amiens. — Public  courses,  founded  by  the  Industrial  Society. 

Chemistry  appKed  to  dyeiug;  100  pupils. 

Mechanics;   loO  pupils. 

English  language  j^  60  pupils. 

German  language ;  20  pupils. 

Tarn. — Caslres. — Trade-school,  founded  and  supported  by  the  municipality 
tf>  g^ve  the  instruction  required  for  the  local  industries.  It  contains  39  pupils 
of  the  first  year;  37  of  the  second;  28  of  the  third;  7  of  the  fourth;  and  6  of 
the  fif^h;  in  all,  117  pupils. 

Tarx-et-Garonne. — Moniauhan. — Course  of  mathematics,  geometry  and  me- 
dian ic5i  applied  to  arts  and  trades.  This  course,  which  is  public  and  gratuitous, 
was  founded  in  1828  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Ch.  Dupin.  It  is  supported  by 
the  town ;  50  pupils  on  the  average. 

Course  of  drawing,  linear,  graphic,  and  from  the  round,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  town ;  60  pupils. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  arboriculture  and  horticulture,  with  30  pupils. 

Var. — Farm-school  of  Salgues;  33  pupils. 

Vaucluse. — Avignon, — Public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  drawing,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mntiiematica,  founded  by  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  wovkingmen. 
.  Farm-school  at  Si,  Privat 

ViEXNE. — Farm-school  of  Monts. 

Yienxe  (Ui'per,)— Lifrto^e*.— The  Haute-Vienne  Society  of  Agriculture,  Sci- 
ence, and  Arts  hifs  here  founded:— 1.  A  drawing-school  for  boys;  100  pupils. 
2.  A  drawinjr-school  for  giris;  60  pupils.  3.  Modeling-school  for  boys;  30 
pupils.  4  School  of  painting  on  porcelain,  for  girls }  16  pupils.  5.  School  of 
geomotry;  60  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  Chavaignac. 

VosoE^. — Farm-Hchool  at  Ldhayevaux. 

YovNE.— Drawing-schools  for  adults  at  Auxerre^  Joigny^  Sen*,  and  Viaenrnve- 
sur-  Yonru'. 

Farm-school  at  Orme-du-Pont 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  system  of  special  technicai  instruction  in  Austria  includes  in 
its  early  stages,  or  at  least  recognizes,  the  future  occupation  of  the 
pupils,  in  the  primary  schools  of  every  grade,  and  in  one  of  the 
grades  of  schools  usually  classed  as  secondary. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION   IN   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  notice  of  the  industrial  element  in  Austrian  schools,  we 
find  in  tlie  normal,  or  model  school  of  Eindermann,  at  Kaplitz  in 
Bohemia.  In  1773,  he  taught  and  demonstrated  to  his  pupil-teachers, 
and  the  country  school-masters,  how  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  own 
time  and  that  of  their  older  pupils,  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  in  such 
in-door  industries  as  knitting,  sewing,  wool  carding,  and  spinning,  and 
out-door  work  as  kitchen  gardening,  culture  of  trees,  and  raiding  silk* 
worms.  ''The  advantages  of  these  occupations  are  great  and  impor* 
tant.  They  protect  against  vice  and  crime,  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  human  society."  Under  his  lead,  in  the  first  year  of  this  century, 
2,644  public  schools  were  in  operation  in  Bohemia,  54  of  which  were 
burgher-schools,  in  which  the  aim  was  ^  to  give  the  future  citizen  an 
instruction  adapted  to  his  special  occupation.** 

Instruction  in  needle-work  and  like  feminine  emplo3rments,  is  now 
usual  in  the  female  schools,  and  the  girls*  classes  in  mixed  schools,  and 
receives  special  attention  in  the  industrial  schoob  of  the  religious  cor- 
porations and  ladies'  societies.  Instruction  in  the  care  of  mulberry 
trees,  grape  vines,  bees,  and  orchards  is  given  in  the  normal  schools, 
and  by  their  pupils  to  the  older  boys  in  a  large  number  of  districts. 

SUNDAT  AND   OTHBR  IMPROVEMSNT   SCHOOLS. 

In  close  connection  with  the  common  school,  and  through  the  same 
agencies,  the  '* further  instruction'*  of  boys  after  leaving  school  and  en* 
tering  into  apprenticeship,  is  carried  on  with  the  assistance  and  special 
inspection  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  local  associations  of  trades- 
men. The  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday  and  holidays  (except  the 
high  feasts),  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  other  days.  It  is 
not  confined  to  a  review  of  the  rudimentary  studies,  but  is  extended 
to  higher  arithmetical  calculations,  book-keepings  bank  dealings,  busi- 
ness correspondence  and  forms,  natural  history,  and  particularly  to 
drawing.  A  record  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  delinquent  parents 
and  employers  are  fined,  and  proprietors  of  large  establishments  are 
subject  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  persistent  neglect  in  respect  to 

their  apprentices  and  other  juvenile  operatives* 

80 
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BURGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  burgher  school,  which  belongs  to  the  primary  system^  origi- 
nally intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  oocupation  of  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  by  a  better  general  education,  has  become  a  subordinate 
real  school,  the  students  generally  entering  the  higher  real  school  after 
finishing  the  course. 

There  are  thirty  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  embracing  re- 
ligion, composition,  German,  arithmetic,  geography,  natural  pliilos- 
ophy,  chemistry,  geometiy,  architecture,  geometrical  and  architect- 
ural drawing,  and  a  little  historical  detail.  French,  Italian,  English, 
music,  and  gymnastics,  are  optional  The  tuition  fees  are  small, 
and  are  remitted  if  the  pupil  is  poor  and  has  conducted  himself  well. 

In  1865,  there  were  117,  of  which  but  seven  gave  a  three  years' 
course,  the  rest  only  two  years  ;  instruction  being  given  by  the  director 
and  catechist  of  the  primary  high  school,  with  3 Go  additional  teachers. 
The  instruction  in  arithmetic,  German  composition,  geography,  natural 
phiIo^ophy,  chemistry  and  drawing,  is  given  in  the  higher  classes  in 
special  reference  to  a  commercial  and  mechan'cal  career. 

REAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  object  of  tlie  real  school  is  to  give  to  its  pupils  a  general  edu- 
cation, the  dead  languages  being  excepted,  and  '*  to  fit  them  to  enter 
the  technical  schools,  or  to  pursue  industrial  careers." 

They  have  been  gradually  developing  since  1751,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear as  distinct  organizations  before  1851.  In  1863,  there  were 
forty  of  them  in  the  Austrian  empire,  of  which  there  are  sixteen 
"  lower  real  schools,"  with  a  course  of  only  three  years,  and  twenty- 
four  "  complete  real  schools,"  which  carry  their  students  through  six 
years,  thus  adding  three  years  to  the  course  at  the  lower  real  school. 
There  is,  in  three  of  the  lower  schools,  an  additional  class,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  technology,  commodities  raw  and  manufactured, 
commercial  transactions,  and  particularly  in  drawing. 

The  lower  real  schools  turn  out  pupils  well  prepared,  theoretically, 
to  become  master  workmen  and  overseers ;  those  called  complete, 
prepare  students  who  finish  the  course,  to  enter  the  technical  schools. 

The  course  of  study  varies  somewhat  in  different  places.  The 
obligatory  studies  are,  German  (or  the  language  of  the  province), 
one  modem  language — French,  Italian,  or  English,  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  commercial  law,  nat- 
ural history,  drawing,  modeling  (in  the  highest  class),  omamentn 
penmanship,  architecture,  and  mechanics*  Latin  has  been  added  in 
some  of  the  lowest  classes.    The  modem  languages,  singing,  gym* 
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nasties,  and  stenography  are  optional.  Of  the  ahove  studies,  element- 
ary mathematics,  machinery,  and  the  modem  tongues  are  taught  only 
in  the  higher  classes,  in  which  calligraphy  is  no  longer  obligatory. 

The  complete  schools  have  twelve  profesfors,  the  lower  schools 
seven.  Those  applying  for  these  positions  must  pass  an  examination 
as  to  their  scientific  attainments,  and  undergo  a  year's  probation  in  a 
public  real  school,  before  receiving  the  appointment.  At  the  head 
of  the  corps  of  teachers  is  a  director,  who,  with  the  council  of  teachers, 
governs  the  school,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  general  coun* 
cilor  of  schools. 

The  fees  paid  by  pupils  vary  from  eight  to  twenty  florins  annually, 
besides  a  fee  of  about  two  florins  at  admission.  All  the  fees  may  be 
remitted  to  poor  pupils  conducting  themselves  well. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  lower  school  amount  to  from  8,000  to 
11,000  florins  ;  of  a  higher  school,  to  from  15,000  to  20,000.  They 
are  either  imperial  royal,  in  which  case  the  general  government  sup- 
ports them,  or  communal,  supported  by  the  towns.  Besides  these, 
two  are  endowed,  and  one  is  private,  assimilated. 

SPSCIAL  TBCHNXCAL  SCHOOLS. 

Technical  instruction  in  Austria  is  of  very  long  standing,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  three  important  technical  schools 
were  in  operation,  and  others  were  instituted  long  before  the  neigh- 
boring German  States  had  moved  in  this  direction. 

In  1717,  a  professorship  for  military  and  civil  engineering  was 
established  at  Prague,  which  gradually  extended  itself  into  a  school 
of  engineering,  and  became  in  1806  the  first  independent  polytechnic 
school  in  Austria.  It  has  undergone  many  changes,  and  in  1865  was 
organized  on  the  plan  of  special  schools,  uniting  on  a  general  prepar- 
atory cpurse. 

In  1745,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  organized  in  Vienna  the  first 
university  lectures  on  experimental  physics,  and  in  1757,  on  mechan- 
ics, and  in  1763,  permitted  instruction  in  book-keeping  to  be  given  at 
the  Piarist  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  established  several  schools 
for  apprentices.  In  1770,  a  Real  and  Mercantile  Academy  was  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  which  became  in  1816  the  polytechnic  institute. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  first  lectures  were  held  on  mining  at  Schem- 
nitz,  and  in  1770,  the  school  in  Prague  being  given  up,  the  Mining 
Academy  was  founded  there.  Its  fame  was  soon  so  great  that 
Fourcroy,  in  his  brilliant  speech  made  in  the  French  National  As- 
sembly,  1794,  as  an  incentive  to  the  erection  of  the  polytechnic  school 
in  Paris,  referred  to  this  school  as  a  well  known  model  for  imitation. 
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rk«A  i,r»«i.  5  Arithmetic 

One  hour,       -  -      1  Art  of  conetnicdcm. 

Two  houn      -  -      ]  ^"''*^'*  oompoBitions  and  s^le* 

*      *  I  Chemistry. 

I  Drawing  of  machines. 
Two  hours,      -  -      J  Modding. 

(  Drawing  of  patterns. 
One  hoar,        •  -    Algebra  and  geometry. 

(  Lectures  on  machines. 
Two  hours,     -  -      J  Art  of  construction. 

(  Lessons  in  ornamentation. 
Two  hoars,      -  -    Drawing  of  patterns. 

C  Lectures  on  machines. 
Two  houn,     -  •      }  Art  of  oonstruedon. 

(  Modeling. 

i  Geography. 
One  hoar,        -  .      J  Natural  history. 

/  Lectures  on  machines. 

f  Arithmetic. 
Two  hours,      -  -      <  Book-keq)ing. 

r  Physics  and  mechaaics. 
Two  hours,      -  -    Modeling. 


In  winter  evening  classes  are  held  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  eight,  and  in 
summer  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  The  lectures  and  drawing  relating  to  the 
building  arts  end  at  Easter,  those  for  other  industries  last  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  July.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  school  ^ 
must  be  able  to  rccu),  write,  and  calculate ;  and  to  attend  the  courses  of  the 
special  divisions  they  must  produce  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  the  preparatory 
school,  or  from  a  lower  real  school.  The  fee  is  half  a  florin  a  year  for  each 
course  attended ;  it  is  ^aid  half-yearly,  and  in  advance. 

The  technical  and  practical  teaching  is  distributed  into  five  principal  divisions, 
according  to  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged. 

The  first  is  the  school  for  the  building  trades,  for  masons,  stone-cutters,  car- 
penters, joiners,  &c. ;  the  ipstruction  includes  geometry,  the  elements  of  algebra, 
the  art  of  building  in  general,  drawing  for  building  and  modeling,  notions  of 
physics  and  mechanles,  the  effects  of  heat ;  these  studies  require  two  winter  half- 
years.  The  s/ecand  is  the  school  for  the  construction  of  machines ;  for  smiths, 
mechanicians,  conductors  of  machines,  coppersmiths,  modelers,  joiners,  &c. ;  they 
are  taught  geometry,  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  the  elements  of  physics  and  me- 
chanics, the  description  and  study  of  machines,  and  also  drawing ;  these  studies 
require  two  years.  The  ihirdt  or  chemical  school,  is  for  dyers,  brewers,  tanners, 
soapboilers,  &c. ;  the  lectures  treat  of  general  chemistry  and  chemical  technology. 
The  faujih  is  the  school  for  weaving  and  spinning ;  here  the  pupils  are  taught 
practical  weaving,  the  calculations  relative  thereto,  the  preparations  of  the  cards, 
taking  out  of  patterns,  &c.  The 7^,  or  school  oT  industrial  art,  is  intended  for 
manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  glass  blowers,  goldsmiths,  confec- 
tioners, &c. ;  the  instruction  consists  of  drawing  and  modeling. 

At  the  close  of  the  courses  there  are  examinations,  after  which  certificates  of 
capacity  are  given  to  the  deserving,  and  the  two  pupils  at  the  head  of  each  divis- 
ion receive  prises.  The  number  of  workmen  who.attendod  the  Prague  school  in 
1863-64  was  762.  The  expense  was  5,900  florins,  of  which  2,380  was  for  pro- 
fessors, besides  1,620  for  drawing  and  modeling. 
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3.     mCHANIOS'  fCHOOL  AT  BStrEKir. 

In  1851,  the  Chamber  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Brunn  (a  citj,  in  I860, 
of45,000  inhabitants,)  stimulated  by  the  goremment  activity  in  the  thorough 
Oi^anization  of  real  schools,  establiahed  a  Mechanics'  school  with  two  sections, 
the  elementary  for  apprentices,  who  are  deficient  in  even  primairy  education ;  and  a 
higher  for  such  additional  studies  as  geoaoetry,  physics,  free-hand-,  and  geometri- 
cal drawing,  besides  lectures  and  practice  in  book-keeping,  banking,  and  com- 
mercial correspondence.    Chemistry  is  an  optional  study  for  ten  hours  a  week. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes :  (I)  for  builders,  with  a 
special  winter  course  for  maaons,  joiners,  and  8ton&<;utters  ;  (2)  for  mechanics, 
including  a  special  class  in  weaving ;  (3)  for  technical  applications  of  chemistry. 

The  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday,  and  the  eveniugs,  and  in  the  winter,  one 
hour  by  daylight,  on  Thursdays,  is  secured  for  drawing.  Besides,  several  special 
assistants ;  and  in  the  weaving  class,  two  foremen  from  the  largest  establishment 
in  the  city,  twenty  teachers  from  the  real  school,  higher  technical  institute,  and 
gymnasium,  are  employed.    The  school  is  free,  and  the  attendance  large. 

REAL  GYMNASIUM  OB  PRACTICAL  BCHOOU 
In. 1867,  there  were  87  Real  schools  of  the  lower  or  three  years'  course,  and  24 
of  the  higher  or  five  years'  course.     These  are  all  located  in  the  chief  towns,  bat 
draw  their  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  districts  where  they  are  placed. 

HIOHER  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  AT  PRAGUE. 

This  school,  the  origin  of  which  the  Bohemians  trace  with  justifiable  pride 
tiirough  the  successive  transformations,  which  the  progress  of  industry  rendered 
necessary,  to  the  year  1576,  in  the  reign  of  Rudolph  11.,  an  epoch  long  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  schools  now  existing  in  Germany,  follows  the 
same  programme  of  studies  as  the  Vienna  schools,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  pupils,  (513  in  1867,)  are  divided  into  six  classes,  requiring 
six  years.    The  subjects  of  instruction  and  number  of  hours  are  indicated  below. 


1st 
Class. 

2d 

Class. 

Sd 
CSass. 

• 

4th 
Class. 

5th 
Cla.<is. 

6th 
Class. 

Totals. 

Religious  instruction. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

German  language, 

4 

4 

4 

3-5 

4 

4 

23-25 

Geoj?raphy  and  history. 

3 

3 

3 

3-5 

4 

4 

18-20 

Arithmetic,         -        -        - 

4 

4 

3 

— 

— 

~ 

11 

Natural  jiistory,  -        -        - 

2 

2 

" 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Useful  knowledge. 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

— 

5 

Bohemian  language,   - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Calligraphy,        -        -        - 
Freehand  drawing. 

2 

2 
6 

2 

7 

2 
6 

6 

6 

8 
31 

Chemistry,          -        .        - 

~ 

~ 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Construction  of  buildings,  - 

— 

— 

2 

— 

~ 

— 

2 

Mathematics,      ... 

— 

— 

_ 

8 

5 

2 

15 

Linear  drawing, ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

8 

Physics,      -        .        .        - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

8 

Description  of  machines,    - 

~ 

— 

.. 

. 

_ 

2 

2 

Drawing  of  machines, 

~ 

^ 

~ 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Modeling,   -        -        -        - 

. 

_ 

— 

_ 

.. 

4 

4 

Geometry  and   construction 

drawing. 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Italian, 
French, 
Stenography, 


\ 


Out  of  class. 
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The  French  commjsflioners  remark :  Of  all  tbo  practical  schools  in  Germanj 
that  of  Prague  is  certainly  the  one  where  linear  drawing  is  best  taught,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  this  fact  to  the  attention  given  from  die  very  outset  to 
the  practice  of  freehand  drawing,  which  earlj  habituates  the  pupil  to  trace  his 
lines  with  a  light  hand. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  German  and  Bohemian,  but  the  professors  are  free 
to  choose  which  language  they  pleajse.  There  are,  in  some  cases,  professors  of 
each  language  for  the  same  coarse.  The  class*rooms,  amphitheatres,  and  labcv 
ratorics  are  spacious  and  well  arranged.  The  collections  are  well  stocked  with 
models,  and  the  workshop  for  modeling  will  accommodate  25  pupils  at  once. 

IMPERIAL   HIGHER  PRACTICAL  8CHOOL  AT   YIEKIVA. 

The  Imp cri.il  gymnasium  iu  the  Landstrasse  is  accommodated  in  a  building 
rented  for  the  purpose,  formerly  the  residence  of  Prince  Lichtcnstein.  It  has 
numerous  collections,  especially  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  Well  ar- 
ranged laboratories  have  been  fitted  up  to  enable  the  pupils  who  are  so  disposed 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  chemical  manipulation. 
There  is  a  workshop  for  modeling,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  that  art  from 
a  drawing,  and  conversely  in  drawing  from  models.  The  drawing-class  rooms 
are  very  spacious  and  well  lighted :  .the  pupils  have  plenty  of  room.  For  draw- 
ing from  the  round  or  from  models  in  relief,  even  elementary,  there  are  cabinets 
or  cells  lined  with  green  cloth,  and  in  which  the  models  are  lighted  by  a  single 
gas  burner,  so  that  the  shadows  may  be  more  distinct. 

The  time  devoted,  weekly,  to  lessons  and  graphic  exercises,  under  the  eye  of  the 
professors,  is  distributed  as  shown  in  tlie  following  table : 


Oompulsory, 

Keligion,   -  -  - 

Arithmetic, 
Mathematics, 
German,    -  -  - 

Geography  and  history,   - 
Katural  history,    - 
Physics,     - 
Chemistry, 

Writing  or  calligraphy,    - 
Freehand  drawing, 
Descriptive  geometry  draw- 
ing, 
Linear  drawing  of  buildings. 
Machine  drawing, 
Lectures  on  machines. 
Modeling,  -  -  - 


1st 

2d 

Sd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

• "- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

2 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

*  ^* 

2 

4 

- 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

• 

10 

6 

7 

4 

6 

6 

- 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

~ 

~ 

^ 

4 

4 

2 

4 

Totals. 


12 
11 
16 
26 
21 

8 
14 
12 

8 
39 

4 
9 
4 
2 
12 


The  time,  per  week,  allotted  to  optional  studies,  is  as  follows  :  English  language, 
5  hours ;  Italian  language,  3 ;  French  language,  3 ;  stenography,  2 ;  singing,  2 ; 
gymnastics,  2. 

We  see  by  this  table  the  immense  importance  attached  to  the  teaching  of  free- 
hand drawing,  almost  exclusively  executed  from  models  in  relief.  For  the  six 
classes  it  occupies  39  hours  per  week,  whilst  to  linear  drawing  with  rule  and 
compass  only  16  hours  are  given. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  AQRICULTURE  AND  RXTRAL  AFFAIRS. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  institutions  designed  to  g^ve  special  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  kindred  industries,  riz :  1.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  which  ore 
of  three  grades ;  2.  Schools  of  Forestry,  which  are  likewise  classified  into  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  lower  grades ;  8.  Veterinary  Schools,  of  which  there  are  6  with 
21  professors,  and  391  pupils. 

I.     8FECIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Special  Schools  of  Agriculture,  of  which  there  are  seventeen,  may  he 
classed  as  follows  : 

1.  The  superior  agricultural  schools  of  Austria  are  among  the  oldest  and  hest 
in  Europe,  that  at  Krumman  in  Bohemia,  having  heen  founded  in  1799,  a'nd  that 
at  Graetz,  Trieste,  Lombei^,  and  Tfutsch,  in  1809. 

The  school  at  Graetz  has  nine  professors,  a  model  farm,  a  botanical  garden, 
rich  collections  in  natural  history,  and  an  establishment  for  silk  worms. 

The  superior  school  at  Krumman  in  Bohemia,  founded  by  Prince  Schwart- 
lenberg  in  1799,  is  located  on  an  immense  domain,  and  is  conducted  with  every 
appliance  of  botanical  gardens,  model  farms,  stock,  illustrative  collections  of  imple- 
ments and  machines,  laboratories,  herbarium,  and  numerous  and  able  professors. 

The  superior  school  or  academy  at  AJtenburg  in  Hungary,  providoB  for  the  com- 
plete study  of  agricultural  science.  It  has  nine  professors  and  147  pupils.  The 
school  fee  is  63  florins  ;  the  total  yearly  cost  19,400  florins.  It  is  a  {;ovemment 
establishment,  possessing  collections  of  all  kinds,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  tech- 
nological gallery,  a  library,  and  a  botanical  garden.  It  gives  instruction  in  ar- 
boriculture and  in  rural  and  forest  management.  The  exhibition  of  samples  of 
the  grain  cnltirated,  and  models  of  the  implements  used  on  the  model  farm,  of 
the  insects  and  animals  which  injure  the  plants,  the  herbals  and  soils,  the  copy- 
books,  and  drawings  by  the  students,  exhibited  at  Fans  Exliibition  of  1867,  re- 
ceived the  special  notice  and  award  of  the  jury. 

2.  Middle  agricultural  schools  have  been  founded  at  Grossau,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria ;  at  Teschen-Liebwerd,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Kreutz,  in  Croatia,  and  at  Dublany, 
in  Gallicia.  The  studies  occupy  two  years.  There  are  27  professors,  and  164 
outdoor  pupils.  The  school  fee  is  from  30  to  52  florins.  The  yearly  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  9,200  florins.  They  are  maintained  by  local  resources  and  agri- 
cultural societies. 

3.  There  are  seven  lower  agricultural  schools :  at  Grossau,  in  Lower  Austria ; 
at  Liebejei-Rabin ;  at  Teschen-Liebwerd,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Gratz,  in  Styria ;  at 
Kreutz,  in  Gallicia ;  at  Ezemichow,  in  Gallicia ;  and  at  Laybach,  in  Carinthia. 
These  schools  have  23  professors  and  230  pupils.  The  school  fee  varies  from  30 
to  40  florins,  partly  met  by  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  schools  devoted  to  special  departments 
of  rural  economy,  such  as  raising  of  bees,  &c.,  as  well  as  chairs  of  agricultnrs 
in  13  higher  literary  institutions. 

II.      SPKCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  FORESTRY. 

The  Schools  of  Forestry,  (9,  with  36  professors,)  are  classified  as  follows  : 
1.  Superior  forest  academies  are  established  at  Mariabrunn  in  Lower  Austria, 
and  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.    The  studies  extend  over  from  two  to  three 
years.    The  qualification  for  admission  is  a  certificate  of  studies  from  a  gymnar 
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siam  or  a  superior  practical  school.  These  establishments  have  a  museum,  col- 
lections, a  botanical  garden,  and  a  laboratory.  They  have  14  professors  and  160 
pnpils  in  the  two  together.  The  school  fee  is  10  florins.  There  are  some  gratu- 
itous pupils.    Both  schools  are  maintained  by  the  government. 

2.  The  middle  forest  schools  are  situated  at  Wiessewasser,  in  Bohemia;   at 
Aussen,  in  Moravia ;  at  Kreutz,  in  Croatia.    The  studies  occupy  from  two  t( 
three  years.     The  primary  school  preparation  only  is  required.      These  school, 
have  12  professors  and  100  pupils.    The  gratuitous  admission  is  compensated  b} 
the  work  of  the  pupils. 

S.  At  Pibram,  in  Bohemia;  at  Windschacht,  in  Hungary;  and  at  Nagnay,  in 
Transylvania,  there  are  lower  Forest  Schools.  The  courses  extend  over  tiK'O  or 
three  years.  The  preparation  required  is  the  primary  school  and  the  habit  of 
working.  There  are  eight  professors  and  eighty-seven  pupils,  all  gratuitous. 
These  establishments  are  maintained  by  the  State. 

IMPERIAL   FOKE8T  ACADEMY  AT  MARIABKUITN. 

The  Imperial  Forest  Academy  at  Mariabrunn  passed  through  various  phases 
before  it  was  reorgania»d  in  1866.  Formerly  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  the 
general  superintendence,  but  at  present  it  is  assigned  to  the  Minister  of  Com* 
merce  and  Political  Economy.  Its  aim  is  to  impart  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  forest  economy,  for  which  purpose  the  large  imperial 
forests  in  the  neighborhood  are  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  course  is  of  three 
years  duration,  and  consists  partly  of  class  lectures,  and  partly  of  scientific  ex- 
cursions and  studies  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

The  students  are  either  regular,  who  go  through  the  complete  course,  or  extra* 
ordinar}',  who  take  only  a  partial  course.  Students  are  admitted  on  presentation 
of  a  testimonial  certificate  of  satisfactory  scholarship  in  a  real  school  or  gymna- 
sium;  if  from  the  latter,  they  must  give  additional  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
geometrical  drawing.  Since  "  maturity  examinations  "  have  not  been  generally 
introduced  in  the  real  schools,  those  students  who  cannot  present  a  testimonial) 
have  to  undergo  an  examination  extending  over  all  those  subjects  which  are  re- 
quired for  admission  at  the  polytechnic  institute  in  Vienna.  As  a  general  rule 
all  candidates  must  give  proof  that  for  one  year  they  have  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tical forest  economy.  To  be  admitted  as  an  extraordinary  student,  the  candidate 
must  have  completed  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  and  be  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
preliminary  studies. 

Formerly  students  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  academy  buildings,  which  condi- 
tion has  been  lately  abolished.  Ordinary  students,  who  have  gone  through  the 
complete  course  of  instruction,  may  be  admitted  to  a  rigorous  examination,  (lor 
a  diploma,)  the  conditions  of  which  are  prescribed  by  an  imperial  resolution  of 
January  16  th,  1850.  This  examination  is  held  by  a  special  examination  com- 
mittee, and  consists  of  two  divisions :  First,  mathematics,  geodesy,  forest  sur- 
veying, mechanics,  construction  of  machinery,  architecture,  chemistry,  forest 
botany,  geology,  climatology,  forest  entomology.  Second,  forest  economy  in  all 
itb  various  branches.     This  examination  is  both  written  and  oral. 

The  director  of  the  academy  is  chosen  by  the  ministry,  who  at  the  same  time  has 
the  functions  of  a  professor,  and  is  assisted  by  four  professors  and  three  assistants. 

The  salary  of  the  director  is  3,000  florins;  that  of  the  professors,  1,500 ;  2,000 
after  ten  yeara'  service,  and  2,500  after  twenty  years.  The  assistants'  solaiy  is 
600  florins.  The  director,  professors,  and  assistants  live  rent  free  in  the  academy 
.  buildings. 
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ACADEMIES  AND  CLASSES  FOR  COBfMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  find  in  Austria  the  earliest  efibrts  to  adapt  schools  and  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  a  commercial  career.  Tha  plan  drawn  up  by  Wolf  of  Baden,  and  ap- 
proved hj  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  (who  had  authorized  instruction  in  hook- 
keeping  in  the  Piarist  schools  in  1763,)  for  a  Commercial  Academy  in  Vienna 
in  1770,  was  intended  "  to  ofier  to  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
10  commercial  pursuits,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  a  skil- 
inl  commercial  man  from  a  shop-keeper."  The  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to 
sixty,  and  the  course  embraced,  besides  other  studies,  the  German,  French,  and 
Italian  languages,  general  and  commercial  geography,  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  book-keeping,  and  drawing.  In  1799,  the  p)an  of  this  academy  was  re- 
modeled, and  again  in  1S08,  making  the  studies  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more 
practical.  On  the  model  of  this  school,  institutions  were  founded  at  Brunn  in 
ISII,  at  Brody  in  1815,  and  at  Lemberg  in  1817,  and  a  commercial  class,  in 
the  same  year,  waa  added  to  the  navigation  school  at  Trieste.  In  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  real  schools,  the  commercial  classes  have  been  provided  for. 


ACADBMT   OF   COMHERCB   AT  TIENVA. 

1.  In  1857,  the  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Vienna  was  founded  for  yopng  men 
intending  to  follow  commercial  pursuits.  A  capital  of  400,000  florins  was  sub- 
•eribed,  and  suitable  premises  built  for  the  purpose,  ^ho  school  is  provided 
with  technological  collections,  a  museum  of  natural  productions,  and  complete 
chemical  laboratories.  A  committee  composed  of  nine  members  presides  over 
the  general  management  The  instruction  is  given  in  two  divisions,  one  of  them 
preparatory,  requiring  two  years'  study,  the  other  technical,  occupying  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different  branches 
of  instruction  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


PREPARATORY  DIVISION. 

TECHNICAL  DIVISION. 

nnuvfivs  VAnoflr. 

No.  of  boors. 

• 

1 

BOBJIOTS  ZAUOBT. 

No.  at  hoars. 

Iflt 

jtmt. 

2d 
year. 

Ist 
year. 

2d 
year. 

H 

Religion  r    - 
German,  - 
Arithmetic, 
Geography,    - 
Hiator>',     - 
Natural  hUtorj, 
CalUgraphy,       - 
Book'^keeping, 
Physics,     - 

2 
4 

6 

4 
8 
4 
2 

2 
8 
4 
8 
8 
2 
4 
2 
2 

4 
7 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 

Commercial  calculations,     - 

Book-kecDing,   ... 

Commercial  eoi  mpoDdpneo , 

Political  economy,     - 

Commercial  law  and  exchanges. 

Geography,  commercial  ana 
Btatislical. 

Coaunerdal  Btototy,  - 

Chemistry,    .... 

Physics,     -       -       -       . 

Study  of  merchandise  and  tech- 
nology, -       -       .       - 

Anstrian  commeree  andmann- 
flMstures,        ... 

Model  oonntlng-hoase,  - 

8 
2 
8 
8 

2 
8 
8 
2 

8 

3 
8 

2 

2 
2 

4 

8 

6 
2 
8 
6 

4 
6 

6 
2 

7 

8 

Totals,    - 

24 

25 

— 

TotaU,  .... 

24        24 

— 

Besides  this  eoapulecny  enrricnlnm  there  are  French,  English,  and  Italian 
classes,  one  or  other  of  which  every  pupil  mast  attend,  or  two,  or  all,  if  ho 
pleases.  There  are  excellent  laboratories  for  those  pupils  who  wish  to  learn 
how  to  analyze  different  kinds  of  merchandise.    This  stud/  is  altogether  op- 
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tional.    In  winter,  qnaUtatire  analysis  is  taught,  and  quantitatire  in  snmmcr. 
The  school  fee  is  157  llorihs,  50  kr.  a  year  for  all  the  courses. 

Into  the  first  class  of  the  academy  are  admitted :  those  youths  who  hare  satis- 
factorily finished  a  higher  real  school,  or  higher  gymnaaium,  or  the  preparatory 
dass  of  some  commercial  academy ;  furthermore,  those  who  in  a  rigorous  exam- 
ination for  admission  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  possessing  the  degree  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  acquired  usually  in  the  preparatory  course  of  the  academy.  As 
a  general  rule,  only  such  are  admitted  to  this  examination  as  have  entered  their 
16th  year.  For  entering  the  second  iclass  of  the  academy,  it  is  necessary  either 
to  have  gone  through  the  first  class,  or  pass  a  rigorous  examination. 

To  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course  are  admitted :  youths  who  have 
absolved  a  three  years*  dass,  lower  real  school  or  lower  gymnasium ;  those  who 
(wherever  they  may  have  recdved  their  previous  instruction)  by  a  rigorous  ex* 
amination  show  the  degree  of  knowledge  usually  acquired  at  the  schools. 

To  the  second  year  of  the  preparatory  course,  those  are  admitted  who  have 
dther  gone  through  the  first  class  of  the  same  course,  or  (wherever  they  may 
have  been  educated)  show  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  un- 
derstanding the  subjects  taught  in  the  second  class.  Only  such  are  admitted  to 
an  examination  for  this  class  as  have  entered  the  15th  year  of  their  age.  Every 
scholar  is  obliged  to  attend  all  the  recitations  marked  obligatory  in  the  plan  of 
study.    Extraordinary  students  are  only  admitted  in  the  higher  classes. 

At  the  close  of  the  courses  there  are  examinations  for  those  who  please  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  certificates  of  capacity  are  given  to  all  who  pass  satisfacto- 
'rily.  Among  the  optional  branches  of  instruction  are  stenogrnphy,  to  which 
some  importance  is  attached,  and  drawing,  which  is  cultivated  both  artistically 
and  for  its  commercial  uses. 

Besides  the  regular  classes  during  the  day,  there  are  evening  classes  for  per- 
sons already. engaged  in  business.  These  are  held  from  7  to  9  o'clock  from  Oc- 
tober till  Easter,  and  are  attended  by  about  250  persons  who  pay  four  florins 
for  each  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  living  languages,  which  are  only  two 
florins,  and  stenography,  fixed  at  one  florin.  The  subjects  taught  in  these 
classes  are  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence,  the 
rules  of  commerce,  and  exchange,  6c.,  the  living  languages,  and  stenography. 
The  majority  of  the  persons  attending  the  evening  classes  present  themselves  for 
•examination  to  obtain  certificatea., 

ACAOBMT  OF  COMXBBCE  AT  PRAGUE. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Commeroe  at  Prague  waa  founded  in  1826.  It  has  a  three 
years'  course,  in  addition  to  a  certificate  of  studies  completed  in  the  trade  school, 
or  the  real  gymnasium.  The  French  language  is  obligatory ;  English  and  Italian 
are  optional  studies.    There  were  in  1867,  204  pupils. 

ACADEMY  OF  COXMBRCE  AT  PB8TH. 

3.  The  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Pesth  was  founded  in  1859,  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  in  1867  had  136  pupils,  distributed  dirongh  a  three  years' 
course,  which  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  the  real  school  com- 
pleted. It  employs  29  professors,  a  portion  of  whom  are  attached  to  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  dty,  giving  special  instruction  in  this  academy. 

The  commercial  academies  at  Graetz  and  at  Reichenbei^  (Bohemia)  has  a 
similar  oi^anization. 
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ACADEMIES  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

The  following  are  the  scbooU  of  arty  as  applied  to  painting,  sculptare,  engray- 
ing,  and  music,  in  Austria : 

ACADEJIIE8  AKD   8CBOOL8  OF  ART. 

1.  The  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna  was  founded  by  Joseph 
I,  in  1704,  and  completed  by  Charles  V,  in  1726.  It  is  a  State  institution,  as  a 
gallery,  a  body  of  artists,  and'a  school  of  instruction  in  art  having  1 1  professorB 
and  an  average  of  over  200  pupils.  It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures, 
several  of  them  by  the  first  artists,  such  as  Claude,  Mnrillo,  and  Titian. 

2.  At  Gratz,  there  is  an  Academy  of  Painting,  maintained  by  the  province, 
with  30  to  50  pupils. 

3.  At  Prague,  the  Academy  of  Arts  is  maintained  by  the  "Patriotic  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Art,"  with  an  average  of  61  pupils. 

4.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Cracow  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
Technical  Institute,  with  5  professors  and  24  pupils. 

5  Drawing  is  taught  as  a  regular  and  indispensable  branch  in  all  technical 
schools,  and  in  fifty-two  art  schools  so  designated. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   MUSIC 

1.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Vienna  originated  with  an  association,  but 
receives  an  annual  subsidy  ftt>m  the  government.  It  has  a  six  years' course ; 
fees,  4  to  6  florins  per  month.  It  has  a  director,  20  professors,  and  an  average 
of  over  200  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

2.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Prague  is  supported  by  the  "  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Music,'*  with  aid  from  the  government.  It  has  three  depart- 
ments :  one  for  instrumental  music,  with  a  six  years'  course ;  one  for  singing, 
with  a  two  years'  course ;  and  one  for  the  opera,  with  a  two  or  three  years' 
course.  The  teaching  is  gratuitous  for  natives.  There  is  a  director,  a  sub- 
director,  and  19  professors. 

3.  The  fifty-two  art  schools  mentioned  above,  are  also  schools  of  music.  They 
are  partly  organized  by  associations,  partly  by  professors,  and  number  in  all,  231 
professors,  and  3,973  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

There  are  several  institutions  of  special  and  professional  instruction  for  women, 
of  which  we  give  a  brief  notice. 

1.  There  exists  in  Vienna  an  Institute,  where  the  daughters  of  officers  with 
limited  means  and  laige  families  are  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  situations 
as  governesses  in  wealthy  families. 

The  pupils  are  78  in  number,  and  the  expense  of  the  establishment  is  defrayed 
by  the  government  and  private  benefactions. 

Girls  are  admitted  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  till  they  are  20. 
The  pupils  are  distributed  into  four  classes,  and  each  class  has  two  divisions. 

The  directress  of  the  establishment  has  under  her  orders  four  sub-directresses, 
a  mistress  for  needlework,  and  a  mistress  to  teach  housekeeping. 

2.  There  are  8  schools  for  midwives :  at  Linz,  Klagenfurt,  Laybach,  Trieste, 
Alle-Laste  near  Trent,  Zara,  Venice,  Czemovicz.  Instruction  of  the  same  kind 
is  also  given  to  women  at  the  faculties  of  medkine  and  surgical  establishments 
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A  large  nnmber  of  apprentice-midwives  receive  considerable  pecuniary  assistance 
daring  thoir  studies  from  the  provinces  and  townships. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age,  and  less  than  50,  must  be  able  to 
rsad  and  write,  be  of  good  reputation,  and  of  healthy  constitution. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies,  according  to  circumstances,  four,  five,  or 
six  months.  It  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  is  given  by  a  professor  of 
obstetrics,  aided  by  a  midwife  and  a  nurse. 

In  most  of  the  schools  tiiere  arc  two  promotions  yeariy.  On  leaving,  the 
pupils  have  to  undergo  a  severe  examination,  lor  which  those  who  have  the 
moans  pay  a  foe  of  30  florins. 

There  are  ten  professors  engaged  in  these  sehools,  with  a  like  number  of  mid- 
wives  and  nurses.  The  professor's  salary  is  from  420  to  630  florins.  More  than 
1,200  midmvcs  are  instructed  every  year  in  these  establishments.  The  expen- 
ditore  amoonts  to  9,815  florins. 

.  INSTRUCTION  IN  HINBS  AND  HXTALLURGT. 

Austria  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  establish  courses  of  instmction  in  the 
sciences  connected  with  the  profitable  exploration  of  mines,  and  the  smelting 
of  ores.  The  Academy  at  Schemnitz  was  founded  in  1763,  lectures  having  been 
given  at  even  an  earlier  period  to  a  class  of  men  charged  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  salt-works,  mines,  collieries,  and  fVimaces  belonging  to  the  crown. 

MIKIXO   AGADBXIES. 

Mining  academies  exist  at  Schemnits,  in  Hungary ;  at  Leoben,  in  St}Tia ;  and 
at  Pibram,  in  Croatia. 

The  courses  last  from  two  to  four  years.  The  qualification  for  admission  is  a 
certificate  from  a  gymnasium  or  a  higher  practical  school.  There  are  23  pro- 
fessors and  255  pupils.  The  school  fee  is  10  florins,  and  many  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted without  payment  The  total  expense  is  14,700  florins.  These  establish- 
ments are  supported  by  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  special  schools  of  mining,  the  sciences  which  belong  to 
the  subject  are  thoroughly  taught  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  illustrated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Geological  Institute,  at  Vienna. 

UIVIKQ  ACADEMY  AT  SCHEMNITZ. 

The  Mining  Aciidemy  at  Schemnitz  was  founded  during  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa,  to  aid  in  the  developing  the  mines  adjacent  to  that  town,  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  training  engineers  and  overseers 
of  the  imperial  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  institution  is  well  endowed,  and  well  equipped  with  a  laboratory,  and  all 
the  facilities  of  assaying  and  smelting.  The  course  extends  through  three  years. 
First  year. — Grcometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections,  physics,  me- 
chanics, crystallography,  and  drawing.  Second  year. — Chemistry,  mineralogy, 
metallurgy,  nnd  geology.  Tltird  year. — Surveying,  machiner}',  art  of  mining, 
with  practical  exercises,  dressing  of  ores,  smelting,  construction  of  machines  and 
buildings,  mining  accounts,  &c.  A  Jbttrth  year  is  given  to  additional  practical 
exercises. 


/ 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BUITDAT   SCHOOLS. 

Sundaj  Bchools,  for  instructing  the  young  people  of  a  parish  in 
the  catechism,  and  biblical  and  church  history,  existed  in  Prussia  and 
throughout  Grermany,  certainly  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
their  recognition  as  part  of  the  public  school  system  datea  from  1763, 
when  Frederick  II,  in  his  General  EepdcUions  of  Schools  (section  6), 
ordains  that  **  on  Sundays,  besides  the  lesson  of  the  catechism  or  repe- 
tition school  given  by  the  minister  in  the  church,  the  school-master 
shall  give  in  the  school  recapitulary  lessons  to  the  unmarried  people 
of  the  township.  They  shall  there  practice  reading  and  writing.** 
Ib  the  General  regulations  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  Silesia,  o])ened 
in  1765,  ''the older  children  are  required  to  attend  the  Sunday  in- 
struction in  Christianity  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  after  that  to 
participate  for  two  hours  in  the  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  given 
in  the  school,  which  lessons  the  teachers  shall  give  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pastor,  that  they  may  become  useful  to  the  young.  Those 
also  who  have  left  school,  and  are  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age^ 
must  attend  these  lessons,  and  their  employers  are  bound  to  send 
them  to  school  at  such  time,  that  they  may  review  what  they  learned 
before,  and  acquire  necessary  knowledge."  On  this  basis  of  law  and 
habit,  by  degrees  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday  sdiool  was  extended 
and  systematized)  and  became  an  important  portion  of  the  elementary 
education  of  the  people.  In  the  large  villages  and  cities,  drawing, 
and  the  first  principles  of  natural  histoiy  and  mechanics,  composition 
in  the  form  of  business  correspondence,  and  other  branches  bearing 
on  the  occupations  o£  the  pupils,  were  gradually  introduced  into  thb 
class  of  schools,  which  were  also  held  on  Monday  mornings,  in  the 
evening  of  other  days,  as  well  as  on  the  half-holidays  o^  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  on  holidays.  They  were  also  connected  with  the 
real  schools  and  trade  institutes,  and  got  the  name  of  Further  Im- 
provement Schools.  In  Prussia  in  1854,  there  were  220  such  schools, 
with  18,000  pupils;  and  in  Berlin,  the  trade  improvement  schools  are 
taught  on  Sunday  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  schools,  and  consti- 
tute an  important  agency  in  the  technical  instruction  of  apprentices 
and  workingmen. 

BBAL  SCHOOLS  AND  BUBOHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  real  school,  which  in  Prussia  now  occupies  a  well-defined  place 

in  the  system  of  general  education,  had  originally  a  direct  technical. 

aim,  in  the  plan  of  Francke  in  1698,  and  of  Semler  in  1706  and» 
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1738,  and  of  Hecker  in  1747.*  Francke  projected  a  special  pedago- 
gium  for  children,  "^o  wished  to  become  *'  secretaries,  clerks,  noer- 
chants,  administrators  of  estates,  or  learn  useful  arts."  Semler  calls  his 
school  ^  a  mathematical  trades  school,"  and  in  the  mathematical,  me- 
chanical, and  economical  real  school,"  opened  bj  him  in  Berlin  in 
1738,  the  instruction  given  was  **  in  connection  with  models  and  real 
objects," — things^  as  he  designates  them. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hedcer,  in  the  programme  of  his  ^  Economical  Mathe- 
matical School,"  opened  in  the  schools  of  Trinity  church  in  1 747,  he 
pledges  to  all  his  pupib  ^  a  preparation  to  facilitate  their  entiy  into 
any  trade  they  may  choose."  Among  his  classes  was  one  of  ^^archi- 
tecture and  building,"  another  of  *^  manufacture,  commerce  and  trade," 
and  another  of  '^  agriculture ; "  moreover,  ^  drawing  shall  be  prac- 
ticed." The  views  of  Hecker  were  encouraged  by  Frederick  11,  who 
named  his  institution  the  ^'  Royal  Real  School."  This  school  became 
the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  schools  on  the  crown  domains ;  and 
to  it,  Felbinger  sent  a  number  of  pupil-teachers,  who  became  the  or- 
ganizers of  improved  schools  in  Austria,  in  which  realistic  studies  and 
methods  were  prominent. 

In  connection  with  the  real  school  should  be  mentioned  the  Higher 
Burgher  School — the  high  school  of  the  primary  system  in  all  large 
towns,  and  which  received  its  earliest  and  highest  development  in 
Leipsic,  but  which  in  Koenigsberg,  Dantzig,  and  other  large  provincial 
centres,  aimed  to  fit  their  pupils  for  practical  careers.  Both  the  real 
school  and  the  higher  burgher  schools,  although  they  no  longer  aim 
to  bo  technical  or  professional  schools,  even  for  a  commercial  career, 
do  give  a  scientific  preparation  for  such  higher  vocations  of  the 
State  as  do  not  require  an  academic  career,  and  they  also  prepare 
students  for  the  special  and  purely  technical  schools.  Without  them, 
the  subordinate  departments  of  the  public  service  would  not  be  so 
well  filled,  and  the  special  schools  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  forestry  could  not  attain  their  present  high  development 

SPECIAL  TECHVICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  immense  strides  made  in  mechanical,  manu&cturing,  and  com- 
mercial industry,  and  the  gigantic  works  in  engineering  and  construc- 
tion which  the  public  service  in  peace  and  in  war  have  required  in 
the  last  half  century,  have  made  necessary  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial schools,  in  which  architects,  builders,  machinists,  engineers,  artil- 
lerists, and  technical  chemists  could  be  taught  and  trained.     Hence 

*  For  an  aocoont  of  th«  6dueatI<Hial  labon  tad  Ttews  of  Fnuicke  and  Hecker,  lee  Bamaid'f 
BiMeational  Refinmen  of  Qetinanj. 
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in  every  State  we  find  government  schools  for  these  purposes,  and  in 
all  the  great  centres  of  poptdation  and  special  industries,  these  insti- 
tutions are  as  varied  in  their  independent  organization  or  associated 
classes,  as  are  the  industries  and  wants  to  be  supplied.  Prussia  has 
felt  deeply  these  necessities,  and  side  by  side  with  the  thorough  re- 
organization and  extension  of  her  general  system  of  education — the 
multiplication  and  improvement  of  primary,  secondary,  and  superior 
schools — ^has  grown  up  a  system  of  special  instruction — schools  of  ag- 
riculture, forestry,  commerce,  navigation,  architecture,  engineering, 
construction  in  wood  and  metal,  and  trades  of  all  sorts,  which  will 
compare  fitvorably  with  the  best  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Al- 
though not  as  early  in  the  field  as  some  of  the  smaller  States,  and 
not  acting  with  such  entire  disregard  of  the  general  system  as  some 
others,  in  which  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  are 
relatively  more  numerous  and  important,  this  class  of  institutions  in 
Prussia  are  worthy  of  particular  study  on  account  of  the  superior 
system  of  general  education  on  which  they  all  rest 

TRADB  SCHOOLS. 

The  earliest  Trade  Schools,  (  Gewerhe  Sckukn^  as  they  are  called, 
the  word  gewerhe  being  used  in  its  restricted  meaning,  equivalent  to 
the  improvement  of  material  for  the  purposes  of  gain,)  in  Prussia, 
were  organized  by  Beuth  in  1817-18,  at  Berlin  and  at  Aix  la  Char 
pelle,  to  meet  a  want  of  government  for  better  workmen  in  building 
operations.  The  school  at  the  latter  place  was  expressly  founded  to 
improve  the  general  and  special  education  of  carpenters,  mill-wrights, 
masons,  stone-cutters,  cabinet-makers,  locksmiths,  house-painters,  bra- 
ziers, pewterers,  and  other  handicrafts.  They  were  first  connected 
with  the  Sunday  schools. 

Those  established  at  that  time  were  called  ffandwerker  forthilduny 
ickiden,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  **  improvement  schools,'*  being 
planned  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  handicraftsmen  and 
their  apprentices.  Schools  for  special  trades  or  industries  did  not 
rise  until  a  few  years  later.  The  whole  system  underwent  a  reorgan- 
ization in  1850,  when  all  the  establishments  of  this  character  were 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

There  are  now  not  &r  from  500  giving  instruction  in  almost  all 
branches  of  industrial  activity,  and  all  being  exclusively  devoted  to 
technological  studies.  The  real  and  burgher  schools,  (of  which  there 
were  in  1868,  over  190,)  through  which  those  pupils  who  are  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  higher  technical  institutions  generally  pass,  and 
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which,  moreover,  give  some  instruction  in  commerce,  are  not  included 
in  this  list. 

The  technical  schools  may  be  divided  into  those  imparting  general 
industrial  instruction,  and  those  devoted  to  special  branches. 

I. — The  class  giving  general  instruction  embraces  the  following : 

(1.)  JEstahlUhmenls  corresponding  to  Improvement  Schools, — ^There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  these :  the  evening,  Sunday,  and  finish- 
ing schools ;  societies  for  apprentices  to  which  improvement  schools 
are  added  ;  journeymen's  schools,  and  workmen's  societies,  which  also 
make  provision  for  iechnical  instruction. 

This  class  does  not  carry  technical  studies  very  far,  except  in  draw- 
ing, the  general  aim  being  to  extend  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  nothing  more  than  this  is  required  at  admission. 

(2.)  Foremen's  Schools. — These  aim  to  train  foremen  for  various 
mechanical  occupations.  The  institution  at  Koenigsberg  has  7  teach- 
ers and  69  scholars,  (1867)  ;  the  fees  are  about  six  thalers  per  half 
year.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  studies  of  the  primary 
schools. 

(3.)  TTie  Provinciat  and  Municipcd  Trade  Schools. — These  two 
classes  of  establishments  form  the  next  grade  in  technical  instruction, 
and  prepare  pupils  to  enter  the  central  academy  at  Berlin.  They  r*i^ 
ceive  those  w^o  have  had  a  partial  course  in  the  gymnasiums,  rerj 
schools,  or  burgher  schools.  There  are  in  Prussia  about  30  of  these, 
averaging  four  or  five  teachers,  with  2,600  scholars  in  all.  The  fees 
vary  exceedingly.  There  is  a  jounieyman's  improvement  school  con- 
nected with  each. 

(4.)  Central  Trade  Academies. — The  highest  grade  of  education 
for  mechanicians,  chemists,  and  ship-builders  is  obtained  at  these  estab- 
lishments, which  approaches  the  character  of  a  polytechnic  univer- 
sity. There  are  now  two— the  Academy,  (  Gewerhe  Academic^  form- 
erly called  Gewerhe  InsiittU,)  is  at  Berlin;  another,  recently  organ- 
ized (1867),  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  Berlin  Academy  receives 
scholars  who  have  completed  the  course  at  the  provincial  trade 
schools,  real  schools,  or  the  gymnasiums.  Of  this  institution,  J. 
Scott  Russell,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  systematic  technical  educa- 
tion for  the  English  people,  thus  speaks : 

Here  in  Berlin,  I  found  a  large  and  handsome  building,  close  by  the  king's 
palace,  in  one  of  the  best  part}  of  the  town,  and  this  was  called,  at  that  time,  a 
'  GeuHrrbe  Schde**  or  royal  school  for  trade  teaching.  This  verv  humble  desig- 
nation did  not  lead  me  to  expect  the  high  scientific  education  antf  training  which 
was  there  provided  for  the  young  professional  men  of  Berlin.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  Berlin,  everything  but  the  three  learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  theol- 
ogy, were  still  called  trades,  and  not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank  of  professions,  just 
a«,'in  our  country,  the  time  was  when  Brindley,  the  canal  engineer,  was  still 
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reckoned  a  sort  of  snperior  ditcH-digger,  and  Georire  Stephenson  a  sort  of  raperior 
enginendriver.  The  tradition  had  still  enough  influence  in  Berlin  to  call  a  tech- 
jiical  university  for  the  modem  professions  a  "  trade  school/' 

Since  that  time,  the  dignity  of  the  "  Gewai/e  Sckide  **  has  been  recognized. 
Its  buildings,  its  endowments,  the  rank  and  salaries  of  its  professors,  the  number 
and  preliminary  qualifications  of  its  pupils,  have  all  been  raised.  It  has  now 
the  rccogniied  rank  of  a  technical  university,  with  professors  of  equal  dignity, 
and  degrees  of  equal  weight 

Berlm  being  the  first  technical  university  with  which  I  became  acquainted,  and 
alio  one  of  the  earliest,  I  should  naturally  quote,  as  an  exaniple  of  a  **  technical 
university  abroad,"  this  Gewerbe  InBtitul,  or  Gewerbe  Acaetemie,  of  Berlin.  I 
recommend  those  of  my  countrymen  who  care  for  such  things,  to  visit  that  insti- 
tution, which  is  admirably  conducted,  systematically  organized,  and  a  great  boon 
to  the  professional  men  of  Prussia.  They  will  find  that  it  in  every  way  lends 
itself,  by  means  of  evening  as  well  as  morning  lectures,  by  trade  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  by  free  libraries  and  mutieuius,  to  the  education  not  m^ely  of  the 
higher  professional  men,  but  also  of  the  working  men  who  have  leisure  and  dis* 
position  to  desire  high  trade  knowledge. 

Ill  very  many  respects,  therefore,  I  consider  Berlin  a  model  technical  university. 
I  do  not  quote  it,  however,  as  my  type  of  what  such  a  university  might  be,  be- 
cause it  labors  under  some  traditional  and  local  disadvantages,  which  somewhat 
narrow  its  sphere,  derange  its  symmetry,  and  cramp  its  development.  It  is  not 
symmetrical  in  the  highest  degree,  because  in  Berlin. there  haa  already  existed, 
Mfore  it  attained  its  present  growth,  snrroifnding  institutions,  which  hsbd  monop- 
olized a  portion  of  its  ground.  * 

Kindred  academies,  institutions,  or  universities,  had  already  provided  educa- 
tion and  training  for  some  of  the  arts  and  professions  which  a  more  isolated  uni- 
versi^  would  have  systematically  included  in  its  curriculum;  and  which  it  was, 
therefore,  unwise,  unnecessary,  or  inconvenient  to  include  in  the  new  organization. 
Precisely,  therefore,  because  the  Berlin  Gewerbe  Academie  fits  its  pla^,  and  an* 
swers  its  special  purpose,  it  is  less  fitted  to  serve  as  a  type  of  a  symmetrical  insti- 
tution than  some  others  of  more  recent  growth,  more  remote  from  the  overshad- 
owing infiuence  of  rival  and  more  ancient  institutions. 

II. — Institutions  giving  instruction  in  special  professions,  include : 

1.  BuiLDiMQ  Professions:  (1.)  Building  Schools, — There  are 
many  of  these  open  to  all  building  artisans  who  have  received  an 
elementary  education,  and  imparting  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
ti';m  in  their  special  departments.  They  rank  with  ^improvement 
W'hoolfi."    The  fees  are  about  six  thalers  per  half-year. 

(2.)  Building  Academy. — This  academy  at  Berlin  educates  archi- 
tects and  engineers  of  the  highest  grade. 

2-  Mining  Pursuits  :  (1.)  Mining  Schools. — These  correspond 
in  grade  to  the  provincial  industrial  schools,  and  educate  foremen  and 
master  workmen  in  the  mines. 

(2.)  Mining  Academy  at  Berlin,  which  gives  the  highest  education 
in  mining  and  in  metal  working,  and  prepares  mining  engineers. 

3.  Weaving  AND  Dyeing:  (1.)  Weaver's  Schools. — The  weav- 
ing schools  belong  to  the  grade  of  improvement  schools.  Tliere  are 
3  of  them  in  Prussia,  with  12  teachers  and  9G  pupils  in  all.  The 
fees  are  20  thalers  per  half-year. 

(2.)  Superior  Weaving  Schools. — There  are  5  superior  weaving 
schools,  with  12  teachers.     They  require  th^  same  qualifications  as 
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Contents,  11. 
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Barmen,  Trade  School,  S80. 
Bavaria,  area,  population,  •ehoob,  97. 

Technical  Schools,  101. 
Contenti,  IS. 
Beanty,  teme  of,  to  be  trained,  S9B. 
Bee-Culture,  JSdS. 
Belgium,  area,  popalation,  s6booia,tQ7. 

Special  and  Teohaical  School,  fl09. 
Contents,  18. 
Berranger  and  St.  Niebolaa  Seheol,  484. 
Bersen,  Technieal  School,  71<Il 
Berltn,  Aquarium,  S8ft. 

Arebiteotural  Sohoul,  801. 

Building  School,  308. 

Commercial  Schools,  219. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts,  876i> 

industrial  Drawing  School,  900. 

Alining  Academy,  ^SU. 

Music  338. 

Real  School,  190. 

Trade  Institute,  188,  197 

University,  Laboratory,  381, 177. 

Veterinary  School,  218. 

Workingmeos*  Union,  195. 
Berchtesgaden,  Wood-carving  School  116b 
Besanson  Watchmaking  School,  433,  491. 
Blanqoi,  Prof,  of  Commerce,  93o. 
Boatswain,  School  of,  581. 
Bochum,  School  fur  Mining,  S2J. 
Bohemia,  41. 

Bohemia,  Industrial  teaching,  3S. 
Bologna,  Academy  of,  673. 
Book-keeping, 
Borda,  School  Ship,  500, 
Bordeaux,  special  aeho^  431. 
Bouillon,  Forestry  School,  635. 
.Bratsch,  126. 

Bremen,  statistics  and  sebools,  161. 
Brest,  Naval  School,  577. 
Bridges  and  Roads.    £e«  Civil  Engineering. 
Brunswick,  area^  population,  schools,  137. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  137. 
ContenU  13. 
Brunswick  City,  Polytechnic  Bcbo^  13R 
Brussels,  Academv  of  Fine  Arts,  636,  94/k 

Conservatory  of  Music.  653,  663L 

Museum  of  Industry,  600. 

University,  608. 
Building  Sebools  and  CImmi,  6& 

Berlin,  200. 

Brunswick,  130. 

Carlrsuhe,  85. 

Chemnitz,  303. 

Dresden.  2W. 

Ghent,  68L 

Hamburg,  150. 

Hanover.  107. 

Holunlnden,  147. 

Milan,  791. 

Munich,  lOa 

Nienbei^.  164. 

Stuttgart,  360. 

Zurich.  761. 
Botanic  Gardens,  308,  388,  560. 
Bruenn,  Polytechnic  School,  43. 
Bruges,  School  of  Industry,  6U. 
Burgher  Schools,  36,  603. 

Cadet  Schools,  34. 

Calculus.  Differential,  84, 415, 410. 

Caligraphy,  511. 

Carracci,  School  of  Paintinc,  673. 

Carlscrona,  School  of  Naval  Arehitectve,  710. 

Carlsruhe.  Polytechnic  School,  83^ 

Cambrai,  Trade  School,  436. 

Carving  in  wood,  430. 

Carpenters,  153,  303. 

Castres,  Trades  School.  438. 

Casts,  drawing  from,  158. 

Cential  School  of  Arts,  Paris,  4631 


Chalmers,  Industrial  School,  716. 
Chalons,  School  of  Art,  453. 

Government  cabinet  work,  453. 
Charleroi,  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Chaptal  College,  438. 
Chemistry  and  the  arU,  488,  758. 
Chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  70,  46& 

Berlin,  195. 881. 
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Carlsruhe,  88. 

Dresden,  897. 

Elberfeld,  803. 

Hanover.  167. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Paris.  415,  480,  465l 

Prague,  47. 

Riga,  785. 

St.  Petersburg,  788. 

Vienna,  59. 

Zurich,  755,  76L 
Chemnitz,  Technical  School,  999. 

Architectural  School,  303. 

Real  School,  890. 

Weaving  School,  305. 
Christiania,  Universitv,  706. 

School  of  Arts,  707* 
Chevalier,  on  Schools  of  Design,  507. 
Christian  Brothers.  Industrial  School,  48S. 
Christiania,  School  of  ArU,  707. 

University,  706. 
Christie,  ILTeeh.  Education  in  Norway,  7161 
Civil  Service,  schools  for,  789. 
Civil  Engineering  Schools  of 

Brunswick,  145. 

Ckrhrahe,  84. 

Dresden,  80& 

Ghent,  681. 

Milan,  780. 

Munich,  109. 

Paris,  4S8,  460. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  796. 

Stuttgart,  367. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Clock -making,  98,  491. 
Coimbra,  University,  796. 
Collegium  Carolinum.  137. 
Coleman.  European  Agrienltare,  550. 
Commerce,  schools  and  coorMS  of,  09,  595> 

Austria,  35. 

Antwerp,  683. 

Berlin,  190,  819. 

Carlsruhe,  89. 

Dantzic,  187. 

Dresden,  891, 806. 

Frankfort,  150. 

Leipsie,  893. 

Lyons,  437. 

Moscow,  728. 

Munich,  110,  113. 

Paris,  558,  539. 

Passau,  115. 

Prague  and  Pesth,  78. 

Vienna,  60.  77. 

Zurich,  758. 
Compile,  School  of  Arte,  453. 
Conceptive  faculty,  training  of.  839. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Paris,  43Ql 
Conservatf>ry  of  Music.    See  Music. 
Copies  in  Drawing.  158,  66U. 
Copenhagen,  Agricultural  School,  701 

Technical  Institute,  703. 
CotU,  H.  and  Agricultural  Education,  30GL 
Courtrai,  School  of  Industry,  617. 
Cracow,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Crefeld.  488. 
Creuzot,  Industrial  Schoob,  436. 

Skilled  workmen  nt,  494. 
Cureghem,  Veterinary  School,  634. 
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DuoUie,  ProTitioiial  Trmito  Bcbool,  167. 

Dardenoe,  Prof,  oil  Dimwiiac,  ftSO. 

David,  oo  Art  Toaehinr ,  674i,  075. 

Dftvidioii,  E.  K.  oit«4  85. 

DemeU,  Af  ricultural  Reform  School,  553. 

Delft,  Pulytaehnio  School.  6V7. 

Democraoy,  educated,  3W. 

Denmark,  area^Mwpuiation,  tehooit,  660. 

Special  aod  Tecnaical  Schools,  "TOO. 
ContenU,  10. 
Dijon,  School  of  Art^SOC 
Diplomatic  Serrice,  730. 
Discipline  of  Technical  Schoohi. 

Lyons,  La  Martiniftre.  484* 

Paris  Poktechnio,  417. 

St.  Nicholas  Institute,  470. 

European  Polytechnics,  474. 
Dtthlemann,  Lectures  of.  ISO. 
Dombasle,  Ayricuitural  School,  558. 
Doabs,  School  of  Horolofy,  430. 
Drawing,  defined,  390,  530. 
Drawing,  Talue  of,  as  a  study,  S5, 898. 
Drawing  copies  and  modeUi  bow  obCainod. 

Belgium,  047. 

Franoe,  5Uti,  005. 

Wurtemberg,  304. 
Drawing;,  special  schools  £«» 

Bavaria,  131. 

Berlin,  Real  School,  199. 

Copenhagen  Technical  InstitatOi  7Q8» 

Hamburg  Trade  School,  150. 

Lvoos,  La  Martini  ftre,  487. 

Munich,  110. 

Nuremberg,  132. 

Paris  Institute  of  Christian  Brothors,  005. 

Vienna,  56,  60. 
Drawing,  Government  Pro^mmee,  199. 

French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  511. 

Hentschel,  339,  344. 

Prussia,  323. 

Union  Central  of  Fine  Arts,  Pacii,  603. 

Wurterobei^  Trade  Improving  Comm'ta,  385. 
Drawing,  Individual  Systems  and  Methods. 

Brftuer,  338. 

Dubuis,  396. 353. 

Heimeidinger,  150. 

Hendricks,  6«L 

Hentschel,  667. 

Leonardo  Da  Vioci,  581. 

Ravaisson,  513. 

Schmitx,  103,  326, 830 

TaeyS,  665. 
Drawing,  kinds  ofL 

Architectiiral,  572. 

CasU  aod  Models,  387,  450, 519;  590. 

Copying.  333.  360.  440. 

Elementary,  244,  650. 

Free-hand,  387,  301,  510.  663. 

Geometrical,  333. 330,  380, 510, 644, 664. 

Human  Figure,  533,  663, 

Industrial,  385.  450,  603, 605. 

Inventive,  334,  341,  585. 

Linear,  391, 510,  640. 

Naval,  584,  586. 

Outline,  533, 663. 

Perspective,  353.  341,  663. 

Solid  and  Relief  objects.  333,  063. 
Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  183,  890. 

Belgium,  659. 

France,  604, 

Hamburg,  150. 

Prussia,  333,  396. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
Drawing  in  Tech.  Schools,  131,  813,  301, 441. 
Dresden  schools. 

Blind,  331. 

Commercial,  801. 

Deaf  Motet,  331. 

Fine  Arts,  331. 

Oymnastie,  391. 


•Industrial,  SO. 
Military,  S93. 
Polytechnic  904. 
Real  School,  980. 
Sunday  Seboob,  WH, 
Tailors,  or  Modes,  330. 
Veterinary,  395. 
Dobuis,  Syrtem  of  Dnwinf ,  515. 

EbertwaM,  Tamiirf  Sobool,  817. 
Eichberg,  J.  mosio  in  Boropean  schools,  ISi 
Elberfeld.  Weaving  School,  903. 
Eldena,  Academy  of  AgrieuKure.  810. 
Engineeffiog,  schools  and  classes  for, 

Civil.    iffseCiviL 

Mechanical, 

Naval,  585. 
Engraved  copies  in  Drawing,  OOOl 
Bscher  Alfred,  744, 
Eskibtuna,  Eveniiy  School,  713. 
Evening  Schools,  Siioday  Schools,  ftOi 

Austria,  35,  30. 

Baden,  01. 

Bavana,  105,  111. 

Frankfort,  ISa 

Hamburg,  158. 

Hanover,  104* 

Prussia,  185. 

Saxony,  390. 

Sweden,  718. 

Wurtemberg,  301. 
Excursions,  to  workshops,  666,  TOOl 

Faehsohulen,  61. 

Factory  schools,  30,  338,  700. 

Fahlun.  Mininc  School,  714. 

Farm  School,  501. 

Fashion,  or  Mode  School,  330. 

Fees,  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  73. 

Fellenberg,  Industrial  Schools,  700. 

Femalea,  special  instruotioa  foCi 

Austria,  70. 

Bavaria.  114,  136. 

France,  508,  000. 

Prussia,  910. 

Saxony,  809. 
Filing,  practice  in,  117. 
Filipstad,  Mining  School.  714. 
Fine  Arts,  academies  aua  seboob  of,  83L 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  06. 

Belgium,  110. 

France,  407. 

Prussia,  833. 

Russia,  733. 

Saxony,  331. 
Finland,  717,  738. 
Fitting-shop,  460. 
Flint,  C.  L.  175,  815,  330. 
Florence,  Musical  Institota,  705. 
Forestry,  school  of. 

Ascheffenburg,  103. 

Bouillon,  635. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Carlsruhe,  87. 

Copenhagen,  708. 

Grignon,  560. 

Manabronn,  76. 

Nancy,  574. 

Petroskae,  798. 

Popplesdorf;81L 

Tbamnd,  307. 

Zarioh,  758. 
Foster,  Le  Nev«,  0B3. 
Fouroroy,  on  schoob  for  ftrmers,  557. 
Foundry  practice,  400. 
France,  area,  population,  schools,  40L 

System  of  Special  Instroetioo,  408L 

Appropriations  for  Aft,  406. 
Conteots,  17. 
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Prankforl,  StatiRtfoi,  157. 

Special  tchools,  15& 
Free-hand  drawing.  2S4. 
Frederick  II,  and  Sundaj  Bchooli,  179. 
Friebeiy.  Mining  Academy,  314. 

Sehuol  for  practical  minen,  318. 
Fringe-making  school,  330. 
Fiohlich,  198. 

FttfUier  ioetructioD  ichooh,  99, 109,  179,  397. 
Foctwangeo,  watch  and  clock  making  ecliool,  OS 

Gabebbe^r't  Btenogranhy,  390. 
Gnrdeniog,  echooh  or.  373,  SOB,  575. 
Geitben,  AgricultaiBi  Inttitufe^  175. 
Gelhert*R  Penpectometre,  000. 
Geneva,  ipecial  school  at,  749. 

Industrial  or  trade  school,  742. 

School  of  wateh-niaking,  749. 
Genoa,  Navigatioo  School,  703. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  941,  388.  450. 
Geometry,  descriptive,  490. 
Gewerijschulen,  91,  103.  197, 988. 
Gewerbe-Verein,  of  Nassaa,  173. 
Ghent,  Industrial  School,  814. 

Aead^nnr  of  Art,  639. 

School  for  engineers,  ^1. 

School  for  arts  and  manufactures,  039. 
Girls,  technical  education  of,  136,  919, 299, 008. 
Gothenburg,  Industrial  School,  713. 
Grand-Jouan,  School  of  Agricultural  573. 
Oratz,  Agricultural  School,  75. 

Polytechnic  School,  38,  48. 
Grecian  Art,  518,  598,  tt74. 
Grignon,  Agricultural  School,  684. 
Groningen,  School  of  Agriculture.  695. 
Gymnastics,  schools  for,  34,  96,  «1. 

Hainault.  Miners'  School,  813,  699. 
Hasselt  Trade  School.  61X 
Oamborg,  statistics,  149. 

Technical  Schools,  150. 

Patriotic  Society,  151. 

Sondav  and  Evening,  159. 

School  of  Arehitectora,  153. 

Industrial  Museum,  153. 
Hand,  trained  by  drawing,  9S8. 
Hanover,  area,  popubtion,  schoob,  185. 

Special  and  Teehnioal  Schoob,  185. 
ContenU,  13. 
Hardening  against  oxpoeure,  779. 
Hooker,  180. 

Hecker,  Royal  Real  School,  180. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  89. 
Hentsohel^  E.  on  drawing.  907. 

Instruotion  in  Music,  ^9. 
Hendricks*  system  of  drawing.  883. 
Herdtle,  catalorue  of  models,  848. 
Herroitage,  Gallery  and  Art  Treasury,  733. 
Hesse-Cassel,  area,  population,  schools,  199. 

Special  and  professional  schoob,  169. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  area,  pop.,  schoob,  170, 

Special  and  professional  schools,  170. 
Hbtology,  599. 

Hoohburg.  School  of  Agriculture.  95. 
Hoffmann,  Plan  of  Laboratory,  977, 
Hofwyl,  industrial  element  in,  769. 
Hohenheim/  Institute  of  Agriculture,  377. 
Holiday  and  supplementary  schode. 

Austria,  30. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

FnnkfurtjlSO. 

Prussia,  179, 185. 

Saxony,  399. 
Holland,  area,  population,  schoob,  091. 

Specftil  and  Technical  Schoob,  093,  894. 
Contents,  19. 
Holxminden.  school  for  builders,  147. 
Horten,  Technical  School,  708. 
HofticoHurei  schoob  of. 


Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  633. 

France,  437. 

Prussia,  917. 

Ruwia,  731. 

Wuitemberg,  373. 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  Ornamental  Art,  609 
Hubeitsburg,  School  for  Blind,  331. 
Human  form,  in  drawimr,  587. 
Hungary,  statistics  of,  jL  , 

Special  and  other  schoob,  34. 
Htty,  Industral  School,  813,  8ia 
Hyaraulie  Engineering.  739,  607. 
Hydrography,  sehool  or,  587. 

Imagination,  tminad  bv  drawing,  934. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design, 
Brosseb  Confbreneej877. 
Paris  Conference,  6113. 
Norway,  707. 

Programme  of  France,  459, 487, 507,  803l 
Regulations  of  Pmssia,  994. 
System  of  Wurtembe^,  385. 
Industrial  element  in  teaching.  778. 
**        Expositions,  385.  M7,  604. 
**        Schoob,  Set  Austria  and  other  statee. 
Museums,  155, 394, 601,  609, 855, 733. 
Inventive  Drawlnc,  934. 
Inflexible,  school  frigate,  580 
Italy,  aree,  population,  schools,  787. 
Technical  Instruction,  789. 
Cooteots,  90. 

Jaroslawl  Lyceum  for  Civil  Service,  7S19. 

Jena,  University  of,  348. 

Juvenile  Reform  Schoob  and  Industry,  553, 771 

Key,  Joseph,  cited,  789. 
Kindermann,  Industrial  Schoob.  35. 
Knoblook,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  199. 
Koeiilgsberg,  Trade  School,  185. 
Kortstka,  on  Polytechnic  Schoob,  81,  117, 168. 
Kruitxlingen,  Normal  Srhool  of,  777. 
Krupp.  steel  works  of,  9!29. 
Kuratii,  and  Reform  School,  785. 

Laboratories  for  Teebalcal  ChembCry. 

Berlin,  981. 

Bonn,  979. 

Carhruhe,  149. 

Parb,  507.  599. 

Zurich,  758. 
Lace  making  Schools,  330;  433. 
LatBchinoJ9ehool-farm,  731. 
Lausanne  Technical  Institute,  739. 
La^elye,  Prussian  Agricultural  School,  318L 
Le  Blanc,  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  441. 
Leipzio  Commercial  School  for  women,  993. 

Academy  of  Arts,  335. 

Commercial  Schi>ol,  991,  993. 

ronservntory  of  Music,  338,  338. 

University,  887. 
Legislation,  ordinary,  taught  in  school,  541. 
Leniberg,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Lesnoy  Agricultural  School,  731. 

Library,  758. 
Li^,  Industrial  School,  613. 

&igineering  end  Mining  Sehool,  819. 

Mechanics'  School,  OSO. 

University,  608. 
Lille,  School  of  Mines  and  Trades,  435. 

Designs,  435. 
Lissina,  Forest  School,  798. 
Lyons,  Ia  Martiniere,  483. 

Central  School  of  Arts,  490. 

School  of  Commerce,  437. 

School  of  Design,  406. 

Schiwl  for  Silk  weaving,  437. 
Lyceums  in  France,  Dtawiog  in,  51Ql 
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Maastricht,  Technical  School,  9H. 

Machine  Building  and  Maohaoicf  Schoob,  #5. 

Aunbun,  117. 

Berlin,  lll6. 

Bruniwick.  138. 

Carltruhe,  88. 

Chetnnitz.  S9»,  3QS. 

DreMlen,  396. 

Hanover,  107. 

Liege.  030. 

Munich,  109. 

Paris,  415.  47L 

Prague,  48. 

Bigfi,  790. 

Stockholin,  715. 

St.  Peterabun,']^ 

Stuttgart.  367. 

Vienna,  59. 

Zurich,  755. 
Malgras,  575. 

Manual  Labor,  and  Mechaaioal  Dazteritj,  66. 
Marburg,  University,  160. 
Mariabrunn,  Forest  Academy,  76. 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Industrial  Schools,  37,  638. 
Marine  artillery,  596. 
Martin,  Claude,  483. 
Massmann,  Sunday  Schools,  703. 
Masons,  Schools  for,  399,  SOSi  363,  577. 
Maykirch,  Industrial  Coloay,  777. 
Mecklenberi^,  area,  population,  schools,  171. 

Special  and  PrufeMional  Schouls,  171. 
Mercantile  Marine  Schools. 

Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  608.  637. 

Deaoiark.  701. 

France,  576,  587. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Holland.  698. 

Meeklenberg,  171. 

Mendelnohn.  338. 

Oldenberg,  176. 

Portugal,  790. 

Prussia,  930. 

Russia,  719. 

Saxony,  339. 

Sweden,  711. 
Mettray  Agricnitaral  Reform  School,  553. 
Milan,  Technical  Institute,  779. 
Military  Schools     See  statistics  of  SUtae. 
Millwrights,  303. 
Mining,  and  Practioal  Miners. 

Alais,  436. 

Berlin,  3-21. 

Boehum,  331. 

Brunswick,  14L 

Fahlen,  714. 

FUiustad.  714. 

Freiberg,  314. 

Hainault,  633. 

Kongsberg,  709. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Liege,  619. 

Paris,  434. 

Sohemnitz,  80. 

St.  Etienne,  435. 

St.  Petersburg,  737. 
Model  Farm.  563. 
Modeling.  398,  454.  760. 
Mtiglin,  Institute  of  Agrionltort,  906. 
Molard.  and  Industrial  drawing,  441. 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  669. 

Brasseb.  609,  647,  689: 

Berlin,  199. 

England,  668. 

Hamburg.  155. 

Moscow.  734. 

Munich,  119. 

Paris,  43«,  601. 

St.  Peteribiirir,  738. 

Stuttgart,  356. 


Vienna,  668. 
Models  and  Copies,  how  obtained,  9fiK. 
Moscow,  Special  Seboolit  737,  739. 

Museam  of  Art,  734. 
Mulhouse,  special  school*,  437. 

Cotton-spinniM  School,  493. 

Drawing  and  Designs.  436. 

ladustnal  Sohool  for  Qirk,  430. 

Weaving  School.  493. 
Mundeljerg,  Weaving  School  116. 
Munich,  Special  Instruction  in  Art,  119L 

Commercial  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  136. 

Drawing  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Polytechnic  School.  118. 

Sunday  and  Holiday  Schools,  US. 
Music,  S^iecial  Instruction  in,  919. 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavario,  194. 

Belgium,  689. 

France,  531. 

Hamburg,  1^ 

Italy,  785. 

Prussia,  949.  338. 

Saiony,  336. 

Nancy,  Forestry  School  574. 

Naples.  College  of  Music,  786. 

Napoleon,  and  Trade  Schools,  451. 

Nature,  Drawing  from,  949L 

Naval  Architecture,  and  Ehginatrs*  flchook  al^ 

France,  504. 

Priiisia.  199. 

Russia,  710. 

Sweden,  716. 
Naval  Apprentice  Schools,  SSL 
Navigation.  Schooli  o( 

Austria,  34,  78. 

Belgium.  087. 

France,  577. 

Hamburg.  156. 

Norway,  709. 

Prussia,  319. 

Sozony.  330. 

Sweden,  716. 
Nasaau.  area,  popnlatioo,  eeboob,  178. 

Bpecfal  and  Technical  Schools,  173. 
Contents,  14. 
Neuchatel,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  HSk 
Neviere,  573. 

Newstadt  Eberswald,  Foreitry  School  317. 
Needlework  in  Public  Schools,  35. 
Niemeyer,  on  Sunday  Schools,  111. 
Nieuport,  Professor  of  Navigation,  687. 
Nienberg,  Trade  School.  164. 
Nismes,  Sohool  for  Weaving,  430. 
Njeschin,  Lyceum  for  the  Civil  Service,  799. 
Norkoping.  Technical  School,  71.1 
Norway,  area,  population,  schools,  706. 

Special  and  Technioal  Schools,  706. 
Contento,  19. 
Noremburg  Schools,  Special  Schooh,  119L 

Academy  of  Art,  101. 

District  Trade  School  114. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  141. 

School  of  Arts,  191. 

Sunday  School,  119. 

Ofen.  Polytechnic  Schools,  38. 
Oldenburg,  area,  population,  schools,  17Bu 

Special  and  ProfeMional  SchooLi,  176. 
Oporto.  Naval  School,  037. 
Oppel  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Oriental  languages,  Sch«iols  of,  34, 401,  788L 
Orphans  of  sailors,  578. 
0»tend,  Navigation  School,  637. 

Paris,  Special  Schools  and  Classes  of. 
Architecture.  505. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  46& 
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Comemtory  of  Arta  and  Trade*,  445. 

Drawing  aod  the  Fine  Art*,  497,  309. 

Hisher  Btudiei,  507. 

Laboratories  for  reMaroh,  507. 

Mioet  and  Mining,  4ii. 

Maaeum  of  Art,  601. 

Muaic  529. 

Poljtecbaic  School,  403. 

St.  Nichotas  Inttitote,  475. 

Union  Centrale  of  Art*  and  lodoitrj,  003. 
Patriotism  and  Public  Schools,  381. 
Patriotism,  inspired  hjr  Public  School!,  3001 
Passau,  Higher  Trade  School,  US. 
Pattivn-shops.  450. 
Perspective,  5S0. 
Perspeetometre,  000. 
Petroskae,  Ajcricaltural  School,  738. 
Pestb,  Academy  of  Commeroe,  78. 
Pestalozzi.  and  Industrial  Schools,  705. 
Perth,  Academy  of  Commerce,  78. 
Philosophy,  074. 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  149. 
Piarist  Schools,  37. 
Poland,  School  Sutistles,  717. 
Political  Economy,  756. 

Polytechnic  Schools  in  dUforent  eoaotriet,  hle- 
torical  data,  37,  01,  994,  403. 

Berlin,  103,  900,  SSI. 

Brunswick,  83. 

Carlsrahe,  83. 

Chemnitz,  390. 

Christienia,  710. 

Copenhagen,  703L 

Dresden,  304. 

Delft,  605. 

Ghent,  619. 

Hanover,  105. 

Liege,  031. 

Lausanne,  737. 

Munich,  1I& 

Nureroburg,  403. 

Paris,  463. 

Prague,  47. 

Riga,  733. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  731. 

Stuttgnrd,  364. 

Zurich.  743. 
Poppelsdorf,  Acadenv  of  AgrleaHoM,  907. 
Porcelain  Painting,  438. 
Portugal  area,  population,  schooli,  789. 

Special  Schools,  700. 
Post-ofRce,  Instruction  for,  89. 
Putsdam,  School  of  Horticulture,  917. 
Prague,  Polytechnic  School,  47. 

Commercial  School,  78. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  70. 

Manufacturefs*  and  Tradesmea't  School,  41. 
Preparatory  Section  cf  Polytechnic  School,  03. 

Berlin,  197. 

Carlsruhe,  84. 

Dresden,  3B5 

Hanover,  166. 

Munich,  118. 

Paris  Central  School  of  Arts,  473L 

Riga,  7^4. 

Stuttgart,  364. 

Vienna,  53. 
Prussia,  area,  population,  schools,  177. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  178. 
Contents,  14. 
Prytaneom,  French,  451. 

Raffaelle,  indebtedneai  of  the  Acts  to,  518. 
Ravaisson,  on  Drawing,  513. 
Real  Schools,  34,  43. 

Austria,  30. 

Bavaria,  106. 

Prussia,  179.  190. 

Saxony,  389. 


Real  Gymnasium,  43,  104. 

Reform  Schools  and  Agriculture,  559,  785 

Regional  Schools  of  Agriculture,  547,  564. 

Refietorial  Method,  407,  400. 

Repetition  or  Review  Schools.  387,  391. 

Rheima,  Industrial  School.  435. 

Ribbon,  designing  and  wearing,  493. 

Riga,  Polvtechnic  School,  793. 

Roads  and  Bridtea,  Sehools  and  Clafsea  of,  09. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlsruhe,  85. 

Dresden,  990. 

Ghent,  091. 

Hanover,  187. 

Lausanne,  780l 

Paris,  499. 

Prague.  48. 

Riga.  796. 

Stuttgard,  309. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  754. 
RieflTeL  and  AgricflHoral  School,  500. 
Rochefoucauld,  founder  of  Art  School,  4SS. 
Rome,  French  School  of  Art,  400. 
Rosier,  Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  545. 
Rouen,  Art  School,  490. 
Rouher,  CommiMion  on  Tedmical  Sehoola,597. 
Ruville,  Model  Farm,  558. 
Rural  Economy,  144. 
Rural  Architeetura,  573. 
Russia,  area,  nouulatinn,  aebooK  ''17. 

Special  and  l^chnical  Schools,  718. 
Contento,  90. 

Saikm,  Schools  for,  578. 

Salt  Mines  and  Mining,  141. 

Samuelson,  on  Technical  Schooli,  999, 980, 909L 

Sandrart,  NurombergAoaderoy  of  Art,  101. 

Sanford.  Henry  S.,  693. 

Saxe-Altenberg,  area,  population,  schools,  348L 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  343. 
&kxo*Coburg,  area,  population,  schools,  344. 

Special  and  Professional  Schooh,  344. 
Saxe-Meinengen,  area,  population.  Schools,  345L 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  345. 
Saxe- Weimer,  area,  population,  schools,  346. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  346. 
Saxony,  area,  population,  schoob.  387. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  388. 
Contents,  15. 
Scharrer,  and  Technieai  Schools,  101. 
Schemnits,  Mining  School,  80. 
Schleissheim,  Africnltoral  Schoo*  133. 
School-farm,  503. 
School-garden,  570. 
Schwera,  at  Hohenheim,  378. 
Scbneider*s  Iron  Works,  387. 
Schroder,  models  for  teaching  Seienee,  90. 
Science  and  Labor.  679. 
Screw,  uses  of,  117. 

Sevres,  Porcelain  Works  and  Museum,  009. 
Sewing  Schoob. 
Shading,  mav  be  abused,  935. 
Shepherds*,  Sohoob  ot  574. 
Shipbuilding,  199.583. 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  cited,  780. 
Silk-culture,  34. 
Singing,  instruction  in,  949. 
Soigniei.  School  for  stone-cutters,  017. 
South  Kensington  Museum,  668. 
Spain.' area,  population,  schools,  787. 

S|iecial  Schools,  788. 
Spinning  Schoob.  330.  445,408. 
Stenography,  School  of,  319. 
Stettin,  Navigation  School,  990. 
Stockholm,  Special  Schoob,  713, 716. 

Polvtechnic.  715. 

Industrial  School,  711. 
Stokers,  585. 
Stone-cutting  Schcob,  617. 
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In  the  chapters  which  follow  page  956,  the  fbfios  referred  to  are  the  same  as  in  the  volume  on 
TWAatca/  Ed»eatio%,  from  which  they  are  taken,  bat  as  they  are  in  consecutive  order,  the  foMos 
wfll  not  lead  to  any  eonfusioa  in  reference 
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The  policy  of  the  English  GovernmeDt,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  has 
been  to  leave  the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art,  even  in  their  obvious  connec- 
tions with  national  industries — ^the  mining,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
mechanical  productions  of  the  people, — to  individual  and  associated  effort 
Within  the  last  half  century,  and  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  this  policy  has  undergone  great  changes,  until  there  is  noi  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  which  appropriates  such  lai^  sums  annually  for  tho  ad- 
vancement of  Education,  Science,  and  Art  We  give  a  list  of  annual  appro- 
priations from  the  public  treasury  for  these  purposes,  mostly  for  1869. 

T.    ELEMBNTAB7   EDUCATION. 

1.  England  and  Scotland — through  Committee  of  Council. — 

fl.)  Central  Office  and  Administration, £22,531 

2i)  Inspection  (68  Inspectors) — Salaries  and  Travel, 6-t,  103 

(3.)  Training  Colleges*  (38)  for  Elementary  Teachers, 74,250 

(4.)  Sums  paid  toward  Teachers*  Sakries — Scotland, 70,500 

"        "        "  "  "  England  and  Wales, 549,639 

(5.)  Building  grants,  apparatus,  ke.,\ 45,500 

Total  for  England  and  Scotland, £83  J,523 

2.  National  Schools,  Irehmd: — 

a.)  Central  Office, 17,412 

(2.)  Inspection — Salaries  and  Travel, 35,461 

(3.)  Normal  Establishments, , 8,245 

(4.)  Agricultural  Schools, 5,828 

(5.)  Books  and  apparatus, 26,952 

(7.)  Teachers'  SaUries, 360,194 

Total  through  National  Board  for  Ireland, £454,092 

Total  for  Elementary  Instruction  in  Great  Britain, £1,389,615 

n.    HiaHER'SDUCATION. 

The  principal  expenditures  for  Institutions  of  Secondary  Education  in  Great 
Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  met  by  endowments  (the  annual  income  of 
which  is  about  £1,000,000)  and  parental  payments. 

The  8  great  Universities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ir^nd,  have  endow- 
ment^ to  the  annual  value  of  over  £700,000. 

To  aid  Universities  and  Odlegea  of  Superior  Instruction,  Parliament  made 
grants  in  1869  as  follows: — 

1.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, £10,000 

University  of  London, 9,063 

2.  Universities  of  Scotland, 15,192 

3.  Queen's  Colleges  (Belfast,  Cork,  Galway),  Ireland, ....  11,520 

Belfast  Seminary, 2,050 

Maynooth— St.  Patrick's  College, 26,000 

Queen's  University,  Ireland, 3,155 

4.  University  Buildings  (Glasgow,  London), 100,000 

Ibtal, £176,980 

m.     SCIENOB  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Central  Administration, £8,507 

2.  Schools  of  Science  and  Art— Central  and  Provincial, 70,860 

3.  South  Kensington  Museums — Collections,  &c., 90,740 

4.  National  Portrait  Exhibition  (1868-9), 3,000 

5.  East  of  London  Museum, 10,000 

6.  Schools  of  Mines  and  Chemistry,  and  Geological  Museum,..  12,253 

7.  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Industrial  Art, 8,21 9 

8.  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland, 6,236 

Royal  Dublin  Society 2,185 

Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin, 1,950 

Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Library, 2,785 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 300 

JbkUfar  Science  and  Art  Department, £217,035 
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TV.    LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND  SCIEKTinC  PUBPOSES. 

1.  Royal  Society,  London, £1,000 

For  Meteorological  Observations, 10,000 

Royal  Geogrrapbical  Society, 600 

Royal  Geological  Society, 1,500 

Royal  Academy  of  Music, 500 

Royal  Irish  Academy, 1,784 

Edinburgh  Observatojy,  . . .  ^ 890 

Edinburgh  Royal  Society 1,520 

Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 19,778 

'        Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Navy, 66,000 

Greenwich  Observatory, 4,414 

Buildings  (Museums  of  Natural  History,  &c.), 200,000 

Ibtal^ £307,886 

Y.  IfUSEmS  AND  GALLERIES  OF  ART. 

1.  British  Museum,  London, £99,380 

2.  National  Gallery, 15,992 

3.  Historical  Portrait  Gallery, 1,800 

4.  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 2,740 

Royal  Institution,  and  Board  of  ManufactureS|  Edinburgh, . .     4,500 

5.  Art  Ornamentation  of  Parliament  Houses, 10,000 

6.  Annuities,  Ac.,  on  former  Donations  and  Bequests, 5,000 

Toted, £  139,422 

YT.   UlLITART  AND  NAVAL  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION — 1868-9. 

1.  Military  Schools,  kc — 

Council  of  Military  Education, £8,207 

Royal  Military  Academy — Woolwich, 38,581 

Royal  Military  ColIege--Sandhurst, 36,731 

Stafl'  College  at  Sandhurst, 7,956 

Regimental  and  Guard  Schools^ 39,015 

Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Normal  School, 14,917 

Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 11,378 

Department  of  Instruction  for  Military  Officers, 2,945 

Military  Medical  School, 9,600 

2.  Naval  Schools  and  Nautical  Purposes. — 

Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth, £3,561 

School  of  Naval  ijchitecture, 4,000 

Director  of  Naval  Studies, 1,000 

Seamen^s,  Dockyard,  and  Harbor  Schools, 3,000 

Navigation  Schools  (exclusive  of  Science  Department  aid), .      2,000 

Greenwich  Hospital  Schools  (Funds), 20.000 

Total, £202^890 

VII.  JUVENILE  ORIKINALS  AND    BEFORHATORIES. 

For  England  and  Wales, £123,000 

"    Ireland, 48,960 

These  objects,  numerous  and  important  as  they  are,  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
of  Parliamentary  appropriations  for  Education,  Science  and  Art  in  1869,  but 
the  sums,  large  in  single  instances,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  (£2,600,000)  those 
made  by  any  other  government  for  the  same  period.  It  only  needs  a  more 
sjrstematic  administration  of  the  public  grants,  to  stimulate  and  direct  wisely 
local,  institutional,  and  individual  activity,  and  supplement  their  deficiencies  by 
doing  well  what  individuals,  associations,  or  local  communities  can  not  do 
thoroughly,  if  at  all — to  bring  the  Special  as  well  as  the  General  Instruction  of 
the  whole  country  on  to  a  higher  plane  than  they  now  occupy  in  any  other  State. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT, 

AND  THE  SOUTH  KENSUrOTON  MUSEUX. 


Ws  propose  to  present  the  design  and  development  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Art  Department  in  copious  extracts  from  a  series  of  Intro- 
dactory  Addresses,  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  aatnmn  of  1857^ 
for  the  express  purpose  of  commending  the  special  object  of  each 
portion  of  this  great  national  movement  and  institution  to  the  atten- 
tion and  co5peration  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT.* 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  is  rather  a  consolidation  of  institntions, 
most  of  which  have  been  long  established,  than  the  creation  of  any  new  ones. 
The  oldest  institution  connected  with  the  Department  is  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, which  as  early  as  1800  received  an  annual  public  grant  of  16,500^,  a  sum 
it  disbursed  without  being  subject  to  much  parliamentary  control.  The  School 
of  Mines,  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  Geological  Survey,  were  in 
process  of  organization  from  1831  to  1851,  and  were  placed  under  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  The  Industrial  Museum  of  Ireland  owes  its 
origin  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  and  was  also  subject  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Worlrs,  whilst  the  School  of  Design,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  present 
Schools  of  Art  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  supported 
mainly  by  local  authority  and  action,  was  founded  in  1837  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Tliompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  and  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trada 

All  these  institutions  had  in  view  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  artistic 
knowledge  of  an  industrial  tendency  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  they 
acted  in  different  ways,  independently  of  each  other,  and  were  subject  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

After  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  public  opinion  unanimously  demanded  that  the 
Utate  should  grive  more  systematic  assistance  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  edu- 
cation of  the  people  than  it  had  hitherto  done ;  and  if  was  an  obvious  process, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  working  of  institutions  in  this  country,  rather  to 
improve  and  consolidate  what  existed  already  than  to  create  a  new  institution. 

Accordingly,  in  1852,  whilst  Mr.  Card  well  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Mining  Museum  and  School  in  Jermyu 
Street,  the  Industrial  Museums  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  the  Department 
of  Practical  Art,  were  united  to  form  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  undv 
a  single  parliamentary  authority,  and  were  required  to  publish  an  annual  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  their  working. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  now  constitutes  the  division  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  charged  with  the  duty  of  offering  to  the  public 
increased  means  for  promoting  secondary  or  adult  education.  All  the  functions 
attaching  to  primary  education  remain  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  are  carried  on  at  Whitehall.    The  recent  transfer  of  the  Science 

*  An  Addren  on  Um  Fanetiona  of  the  Seionca  and  Art  DepnitmMt    Bj  Henry  Cole,  Seen' 
tary  and  Su|ierintendent.    Deliverad  Nor.  16,  IBS7. 
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and  Art  Department  from  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  affected  them,  except  to 
enable  the  President  and  Vice-President  to  render  the  working  of  any  points  of 
contact  between  primary  and  secondary  education  harmonious  and  consistent 
The  teaching  of  the  applied  sciences— chemistry,  physics,  natural  history, 
mechanics,  navigation,  and  the  fine  arts,  taking  drawing  as  an  indispensable 
beginning* — constitutes  the  precise  object  of  secondary  education,  developed  in 
various  ways  by  means  of  museumS)  scbooU,  public  examinations,  payments 
for  results,  and  the  preparation  of  examples.  Whatever  advaniages  the  De- 
partment is  enabled  to  offer  to  the  public  may  be  obtained  without  requiring 
any  denominational  test,  which  the  primary  division  of  the  Education  Board  at 
the  present  time  demands.  Except  in  the^case  of  the  public  museums,  which 
the  public  enter  without  payment  at  certain  times,  the  aid  tendered  by  the  De- 
partment can  only  be  obtained  by  a  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  moderate  payments,  varying  according  to  the  means  of  the  appli- 
cants for  instruction,  afford  the  test  that  the  assistance  sought  is  feally  valued. 
To  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  establishing  schools,  there  must 
be  subscriptions  from  the  benevolent  to  provide  a  capital  for  starting — the  fees 
of  students  provide  in  great  measure  the  current  expenses  and  a  partial  pay. 
ment  to  the  teachers,  whilst  the  Department  comes  in  aid  in  various  ways  i  j 
pnyiif^  for  the  instruction  itself.  Under  this  system  all  classes  are  enabled  lo 
take  their  proper  share  in  it,  and  equal  opportunities  are  afforded  to  the  whole 
people  for  developing  any  talents  they  may  be  endowed  with.  The  work  thiA 
done  is  mainly  done  by  the  public  itself  on  a  self-supporting  basis  as  far  as  pee- 
sible,  whilst  the  State  avoids  the  error  of  continental  systems,  of  taking  the 
principal  and  dominant  part  in  Secondary  Education. 

Xo  Danger  of  Over-edvcating. 

It  has  been  said,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  drawing,  that  the  State  is  in- 
structing people  beyond  their  stations.  I  will  not  defend  drawing,  the  necessity 
for  which  may  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Burchett's  lecture,  except  to  say  that 
Adam  Smith  htJf  a  century  since  observed,  that  "  There  is  scarce  a  common  trade 
which  does  not  afford  some  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  geom- 
etry and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not  therefore  gradually  exercise  and  iir.- 
prove  the  common  people  in  those  principles,  the  necessary  introduction  to  the 
most  sublime  as  well  as  to  the  most  usefiil  sciences.  Tlie  public  can  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  those  most  essential  parts  of  education  by  giving  small 
premiums  and  little  badges  of  distinction  to  the  children  of  the  common  people 
who  excel  in  them."  I  will,  however,  answer  the  general  argument  against 
the  over-education  of  the  poor,  by  calling  as  my  witness  Archbishop  Oranmer. 
It  was  proposed  three  centuries  ago  to  admit  to  Canterbury  Grammar  School 
none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen;  "Whereunto,"  as  Strype  in  his  Memorials 
relates,  "  the  Most  Reverend  Father  the  Archbishop,  being  of  a  contrary  mind, 
said,  that  he  thought  it  not  indifferent  so  to  order  the  matter;  *  for,*  said  he, 
*poor  men's  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more  singular  gifts  of  nature, 
which  are  also  the  gifts  qf  God,  as  with  eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation, 
sobriety,  and  such  like,  and  also  commonly  more  apt  to  apply  their  study  than 
is  the  gentleman's  son,  delicately  educated.*  Hereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part 
replied,  '  that  it  was  meet  for  the  ploughman's  son  to  go  to  plough,  and  the 
artiHcer's  son  to  apply  the  trade  of  his  parent's  vocation ;  and  the  gentleman's 
children  are  meet  to  have  the  knowledge  of  government  and  rule  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. For  we  have,'  said  they,  as  much  need  of  ploughmen  as  any 
'  #tlier  State ;  and  all  sorts  of  men  may  not  go  to  school.*  *  I  grant,'  replied  tlie 
Arclib'.shop,  '  much  of  your  meaning  herein  as  needful  in  a  Commonwealth ;  but 
yet  utterly  to  exclude  the  plougliman's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  from  the 
benefits  of  learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  bestowed  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say  as  that 
Almighty  God  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  His  great  gifts  of  grace  upon 
any  per?on,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  as  we  and  other  men  shall  appoint  them  to 
be  employed,  according  to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most  ffodly  will 
and  pleasure.  Who  giveth  His  gifts,  both  of  learning,  and  other  perfections  in  all 
sciences,  unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  people  indifferently.'  *  *  ♦  • 
'  The  poor  man's  son  by  painstaking  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned,  when 
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the  gentleman^B  sod  will  not  take  the  pains  to  get  it  And  we  are  taught  by 
the  Scriptures  that  Almighty  Grod  raiseth  up  from  tlie  dunghill,  and  settetli  him 
in  high  authority.  And  whensoever  it  pleaseth  Him  of  His  divine  providence, 
He  deposeth  princes  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor  estate.  'Wherefore  if  the 
gentleman's  son  be  apt  to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor 
man's  child  that  is  apt  enter  bis  room.'  '* 

Some  pains  have  been  bestowed  to  take  care  that  tiie  facilities  in  obtaining 
increased  knowledge  in  science  and  art  offered  by  the  State  shall  not  weaken  or 
supersede  individual  exertions,  but  on  the  contrary,  aid  and  stiuiulat'e  them  by 
doing  only  those  tbings  which  must  either  be  done  by  some  central  authority 
or  would  otherwise  be  lefl  undone.  The  argument  is  still  held,  but  with  less 
pertinacity  than  heretofore — the  world  becommg  gnidually  more  anxious  to  get 
at  the  great  result  than  to  quarrel  about  ti)e  means — that  the  State  ought  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  whatever  m  public  education.  One  ground  is  that 
every  thing  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  laiasez/atre  principle,  and 
another,  that  whatever  the  State  undertakes  it  must  necessarily  do  less  well 
than  the  individual  could  do  it  Both  these  positions,  true  as  broad  principles, 
have  in  respect  of  pubhc  education  been  so  unanswerably  controverted  by  the 
first  and  moat  liberal  of  modem  English  writers  on  PolUical  Economy,  John 
Stuart  Mill,. that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  his  work,  where  he  proves  that 
education  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  a  Gov* 
emment  should  provide  for  the  people,  and  that  help  in  education  is  help 
towards  doing  without  help,  and  is  favorable  to  a  spirit  of  independence. 

Examples  of  the  Utility  of  State  Interposition. 

Passing  firom  the  question  of  general  education  to  the  specific  action  of  the 
Department,  it  will  be  rigiit  to  give  some  instances  of  its  functions  which  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  any  private  agency.  Neither  Navigation  Schools  nor 
Schools  of  Art  ^  the  present  state  of  public  intelligence,  could  well  exiat 
without  the  assistance  that  the  State  afibitls  to  them.  The  collecting  of  casts 
and  examples  of  art  from  the  national  museums  of  other  countries  could  only 
be  systematically  carried  on  by  a  Government  agency.  Already  the  French 
Government  have  permitted  electrotypes  and  casts  to  be  taken  of  the  finest 
original  works  in  the  Louvre,  Hotel  de  Cluny,  and  Muste  d*ArtiIlerie,  at  Paris, 
and  these  repetitions  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  obtain  similar  privileges  in  Dresden,  Berlin,  Frankfort  Vienna,  &c. 
Thus  in  a  few  years  copies  taken  by  means  of  electricity  and  photography  of 
the  great  Art-treasures  in  Europe  will  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  by  a  self-acting  process  be  distributed  as  prizes  to  locnl  museums  and 
schools,  and  thus  will  lay  the  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  loctU  mu- 
seums of  art  wherever  the  people  themselves  may  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  housing  and  preserving  them.  Another  instance  of  the  necessity  for 
a  central  action,  which  may  be  open  to  public  criticism,  and  be  above  the  sus- 
picion of  partiality  in  administration,  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  tlie 
*  Educational  Museum.  This  Museum  is  for  the  most  part  the  as.%mb]age  of 
voluntary  offerings  of  books,  objects,  and  appliances  for  aiding  education  pro- 
duced by  different  agencies,  all  competitors  with  one  another.  The  producers 
of  educational  books  and  apparatus  here  willingly  submit  in  competition  to  the 
public  the  publications  they  have  issued.  The  public  here  may  consult  and 
compare  together  the  different  models  of  schools  recommended  by  the  National 
Society,  tlie  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  the  Homerton  College,  and  others. 
The  S')ciety  of  Arts,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  originated  the 
Educational  Mu>eum,  and  devoted  several  hundred  pounds  to  its  maintenance 
for  a  few  months ;  but  the  loss  arising  from  this  useful  enterprise  proved  that 
no  private  agency  could  maintain  an  Educational  Museum.  Whilst  for  the 
benefit  of  general  literature,  the  copyright  law  obliges  the  publisher  to  send  to 
the  British  Musuem  Library  a  copy  of  every  work  that  he  issues,  the  Educa- 
tional Museum  accomplishes  for  national  education  a  similar  object  almost 
wholly  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  producers.  The  State  provides  the 
house-room  and  custodyship,  whilst  the  public  themselves  supply  the  con- 
tents. 
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Importance  of  Science  to  the  Industrial  Arts. 

A  somewhat  Darrow  defence  of  State  interference  in  promoting  Science  and 
Art  may  be  found  in  the  influences  which  they  exerdse  upon  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  It  seems  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  successful 
results  of  all  human  labor  depend  upon  the  right  application  of  the  laws  of 
science,  which  are  not  the  less  necessary  because  they  may  be  unknown.  In 
the  early  life  of  a  people  those  laws  are  employed  empiricaUy.  The  savages  of 
Lahore  or  Delhi  have  been  great  adepts  in  ihe  application  of  the  laws  of  color 
to  manufactures,  and  have  had  no  schools  of  art  The  hides  of  oxen,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  were  made  into  leather  by  means  of  scientific  principles, 
long  before  chemistry  had  been  matured  into  a  science.  But  in  these  days  of 
the  scientific  discovery  of  Nature's  laws,  the  value  of  production,  in  all  its  in- 
finite varieties,  is  materially  affected  by  the  right  application  of  those  laws ; 
and  such  id  especially  the  case  among  the  more  modem  nationa  Follow  the 
history  of  the  sheep,  for  example,  in  all  its  details,  as  shown  in  the  Animal 
Museum.  Liebig  has  taught  us  how  essential  to  success  are  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  the  earth  and  the  food  of  the  sheep,  and  the  mutual  reaction  of 
each  of  them.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  know  well  enough 
how  to  apply  scientific  laws  that  influence  the  production  in  the  same  animal 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  wool  for  manufactures,  and  of  the  largest 
amount  of  mutton  for  food.  In  every  stage  of  the  preparation  of  wool,  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  are  brought  to  bear.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Patent 
Laws  in  this  country  up  to  1852,  when  the  reform  took  place,  upwards  of  370 
patents  had  been  taken  out  bearing  upon  the  preparation  and  u^es  of  wool ; 
and  between  1852  and  1855,  142  patents  have  been  taken  out.  These  facts 
only  indicate  partially  the  amount  of  mechanical  science  applied.  Tlie  combing, 
the  carding,  tlie  drying,  the  felting,  the  spinning  and  weaving,  are  all  gocd  or 
bad  in  proportion  as  scientific  laws  are  obeyed  or  not  And  then,  whether  or 
not  the  garment,  the  hangings,  the  tapestry,  and  the  carpet  gratify  the  taste,  is 
altogether  dependent  on  the  application  of  the  laws  which  regulate  beauty.  To 
offer  to  every  one  in  this  kingdom  the  elementary  knowledge  whereby  his 
labor  may  have  the  best  chances  of  fruitful  and  profitable  development,  appears 
to  be  the  aim,  in  its  broadest  sense,  of  all  public  expenditure  on  behalf  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art 

Fublic  Grants  to  Science  and  Art 

The  total  national  expenditure  for  promoting  Public  Education  and  Science 
and  Art  in  every  way  through  the  primary  division  of  the  Education  Board, 
the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  grants  to  Universities,  and  grant  to  this 
Department,  may  be  taken,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  in  round  numbers  a  mill- 
ion of  pounds  sterling,*  which,  divided  among  our  population,  say,  of  30,000,- 
000,  makes  the  contribution  of  each  to  average  eight  pence  per  head  per  annum. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  annual  value  of  the  production  of  this  country; 
but  I  think,  seeing  that  our  imports  and  exports  last  year  amounted  to  288,- 
545,6802.,  it  is  not  an  over-estimate  to  place  it  as  being  worth  400.000,000/.  a* 
year.  The  State  contribution  towards  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  which 
vitally  influences  this  enormous  amount  bears  therefore  the  proportion  of  the 
outlay  of  one  pound  on  behalf  of  Education,  Science  and  Art  for  every  400Z.  of 
production,  or  one  penny  in  every  \l.  I'Ss.  4d.  The  annual  Parliamentary  vote 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  only,  being  under  75,000/.,  is  less  than  a 
five-thousandth  part  of  the  estimated  annual  production,  and  is  about  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  annual  taxation  of  the  country. 

The  Education  Boards  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  Schools  of  Design,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  grants  for  promoting  Science  and  Art,  have  all  arisen 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1830.  It  was  rather  the  influence  of 
tlio  Crown  that  created  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768  than  any  public  demand. 
And  so  feeble  was  the  expression  of  public  opinion  throujjh  the  Commons  rep- 
resentatives in  1810  on  the  subject  of  Public  Galleries,  even  if  it  existed  at  all, 
that  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  said  to  have  refused  to  accept  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures  as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  of  housing 

•  locrettMd  in  1868-9  to  £1,614,433. 
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and  taking  care  of  the  Pictures.  Last  year  the  Government,  through  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  built  a  structure  on 
their  own  responsibility  to  secure  Mr.  Sheepshanks'  munificent  gift  of  pictures, 
valued  at  60,000iL,  and  Parliament  afterwards  cheerfully  voted  a  sum,  under 
5,000^,  requisite  for  its  cost  In  half  a  century  such  has  been  the  change  of 
public  opinion  in  respect  of  National  Galleries  of  Picture& 

Art  and  Art^Teaching, 

Inheriting  the  old  Schools  of  Design,  the  Department,  on  behalf  of  Art,  exer- 
cises a  more  direct  aud  positive  action  than  for  Science ;  but  even  in  Art  every 
one  may  take  any  of  the  advantages  offered,  either  in  recommendations  to  mas- 
terships or  prizes,  whenever  he  may  hove  acquired  the  requisite  ability.  It  is 
not  essential  that  he  should  have  been  a  student  in  any  school  of  art.  At 
present  it  seems  necessary  to  have  a  Central  Training  School  of  Art  for  masters. 
There  are  no  symptoms  wliatever  tliat,  if  this  function  were  nut  undertaken  by 
the  State,  it  would  be  performed  at  all ;  and  certainly  the  provision  of  compe- 
tent teachers  is  a*  first  necessity  to  promote  knowledge.  Any  one,  however, 
can  offer  himself  for  a  certificate  of  competency,  although  he  has  not  been 
trained  in  the  school.  But  the  feebleness  of  voluntary  efforts  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that,  since  its  establishment  five  years  ago,  only  one  person,  not  a  student, 
has  offered  himself  fo/  such  examination  and  succeeded  at  once  in  obtaining  an 
Art  master's  certificate. 

Science  Schools, 

The  establishment  of  a  Local  School  of  Science,  Navigation,  or  of  Art,  orig- 
inates entirely  with  the  locality  that  wants  it,  and  before  the  Department  acts, 
certain  things  must  be  done,  suitable  premises  must  be  found,  and  a  certain 
constituency  registered  as  being  willing  to  be  'taught  for  a  given  time.  The 
Department  then  grants  partial  aid  in  furnishing  the  necessary  examples,  rec- 
onmiends  a  master,  who  is  appointed  by  the  local  committee  if  approved,  in- 
spects the  working,  tests  the  results  by  examination,  and  awards  prizes.  This 
plartnership  having  been  thus  matured,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Central  Mu- 
seum and  Library,  and  any  experience  the  Department  may  have  to  offer,  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  every  school,  to  use  as  it  finds  occasion. 

The  number  of  Navigation  or  Science  schools  of  all  kinds  at  the  present  time 
in  connection  with  the  Department  is  twenty-two.  The  number  of  Scliools  of 
Art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  is  sixty-nine ;  and, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  they  were  the  means  of  educating  upwards  of 
35,000  students  in  drawing  and  painting.  These  numbers  uielude  children  in 
poor  schools  under  instruction  in  drawing.  Since  the  Schools  of  Design  were 
expanded  into  Schools  of  Art,  and  made  to  embrace  the  teaching  of  drawing  in 
public  schools,  the  progress  has  been  as  follows: — In  1851,  3,296  students 
learning  drawing  cost  the  State  3^  28.  4d  each.  In  1856,  35,000-student8  cost 
the  State  about  15^.  each,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated. 

It  is  not  made  necessary  to  create  separate  and  special  schools  for  teaching 
elementary  science  and  drawing.  Rules  are  established  whereby  they  may  be 
introduced  into  primary  and  existing  public  schools.  Ten  or  fewer  primary 
school?,  offering  in  the  aggregate  500  children  for  instruction  In  drawing,  may 
obtain  the  services  of  a  certificated  teacher  of  Art,  and  the  aid  of  the  Depart* 
ment.  This  is  a  temporary  measure  until  the  general  schoolmasters  have 
acquired  the  power  of  teaching  drawing  concurrently  with  writing.  The  Pri- 
mary Division  of  the  Education  Board  will  add  eight  pounds  annually  to  the 
schoolmaster's  certificate  allowance  when  he  is  able  to  do  this.  It  will  be  a 
great  step  when  one  town  can  show  that  drawing  is  taught  in  all  its  public 
schools ;  the  schoolmasters  teaching  the  elenoents,  and  the  art-master  of  the 
district  teaching  an  advanced  class  and  inspecting  the  whole.  Besides  this 
direct  action,  the  Department  further  aids  by  examination  and  prizes.  There 
are  three  grades  of  examinations,  and  every  one,  however  taught,  is  free  to 
offer  himself  or  herself  for  examination  and  take  the  prize  attached  to  the 
grade.  These  prizes  begin  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  terminate  witli  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  works  of  art  given  to  the  School  of  Art  which  produces  the 
student  who  successfully  competes  with  all  the  other  students  of  the  whole 
schools. 
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Improved  Diagrams  and  Examples. 

The  saggeetion  of  improTed  diagrrams  and  examples  ia  another  ftinction  of 
the  Department.  It  ia  not  too  mach  to  aa j,  that  the  poblication  of  Diairrams 
like  Profesfior  Henslow's  for  Botanj,  Mr.  Patterson's  for  Zoology,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's for  Physiology,  all  suggested  by  the  Department,  bnt  published  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  are  the  best  which  can  be  shown  in  Europe.  In 
the  Paris  Exhibition  there  was  no  parallel  exhibition  to  our  own  of  the  nids  for 
teaching  Science  and  Art,  and  this  result  is  due  to  the  abstinence  of  the  Depart- 
ment fVom  invading  the  province  of  the  tradesman,  which  is  too  common 
abroad.  In  the  use  of  these  examples  by  poor  schools  only,  the  Department  ia 
authorized  to  grant  an  aid  of  about  foify  per  cent  Since  this  system  was  in- 
stituted in  1852,  upwards  of  1,500  public  schools  have  been  assisted,  and  all 
the  private  schools  in  the  c6untry  have  had  better  examples  placed  before  them. 

South  ^ensififfion  Museum, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  contents  of  the  Museum  here  are  very  heteroge- 
neous, although  Science  or  Art  is  the  basis  of  all  the  collections.  The  remark 
is  just.  These  collections  oome  together  simply  because  space  was  provided  for 
their  reception.  For  years  they  had  been  for  the  most  part  either  packed  away 
unseen,  or  were  very  inadequately  exhibited,  and  the  ppblic  deprived  of  the 
use  of  them.  The  architectural  collections  belonging  to  the  Department  for 
jrears  were  buried  in  the  cellars  of  Somerset  House,  and  were  but  most  imper- 
fectly shown  at  Marlborough  House.  Tlie  prints  and  drawings  possessed  by 
the  Department  had  never  been  seen  by  the  general  public.  The  casts  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  are  surely  better  displayed  here  tlian  in  Cannon  Row. 
The  union  of  these  collections,  and  the  addition  of  the  models  of  St.  Paul's  and 
various  classical  buildings,  betoken  what  an  Architectural  Museum  may  become, 
if  the  individuals  and  the  State  will  act  together.  Every  foreigner  who  has  seen 
this  commencement  sees  in  it  the  germ  of  the  finest  Architectural  Museum  in 
Europe,  if  the  public  support  the  attempt  But  for  this  iron  shed,  a  Patent 
Museum  might  have  remained  a  theory.  The  educational  collections  were 
packed  away  for  three  years  unused,  awaiting  only  house-room  to  show  them. 
Since  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Commissioners  had  been  compelled  to  store 
away 'the  Trade  collections  which  either  are  so  attractive  here,  or  have  been 
usefully  distributed  to  local  museums.  The  Iron  Museum  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  temporary  refuge  for  destitute  collections. 

Besides  proving  tlie  public  value  of  these  collections,  the  provision  of  space 
has  signally  demonstrated  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  when  space  is  found.  The  Museum,  covering  above  an  acre,  is  already 
more  tlian  filled,  although  every  division  of  it  is  far  from  complete.  But  even 
the  present  collections,  crude  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  have  sufiBciently  at- 
tracted public  attention,  to  confirm  their  public  utility ;  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  (he  public  will  not  grudge  that  proper  house-room  for  their  more  system- 
atic arrangement  and  development-should  be  provided.  It  was  prudent  at  least 
to  try  the  experiment,  which  has  been  fUUy  justified  by  success.  Distinct 
buildings  of  a  permanent  and  suitable  character  are  wanted  for  the  Patent  Col- 
lection ;  forihe  products  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  logically  seems  to  be 
an  appendix  to  the  national  collection  of  the  animals  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  for  the  collections  of  Education  and  of  Art,  as  weU  architectural  as  picto- 
rial, sculptural,  and  decorative.  For  each  of  these  collections  prudence  would 
provide  very  ample  space,  as  they  must  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  exist 
Models  of  patented  inventions,  specimens  of  animal  produce,  architectural  casts, 
objects  of  ornamental  art,  and  sculpture,  can  not  be  packed  as  closely  as  books 
or  prints  in  a  librarj'.  They  require  to  be  well  seen  in  order  to  make  proper 
use  of  them ;  and  it  will  liere  be  a  canon  for  future  management  that  every 
thing  shall  be  seen  and  be  made  as  intelligible  as  possible  by  descriptive  labels. 
Otlier  collections  may  attract  the  learned  to  explore  them,  but  these  will  be 
arranged  so  clearly  that  they  may  woo  the  ignorant  to  examine  them.  This 
Museum  will  be  like  a  book  with  its  pages  always  open,  and  not  shut  It  al- 
ready shows  something  like  the  intention  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
Visitors  may  see  in  the  system  of  labeling,  especially  in  the  Animal  Collection, 
how  instructive  every  thing  may  be  mada    What  would  be  otherwise  passed 
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unheeded  or  deepiaed  thus  becomes  a  sabject  of  interest.  Although  ample  cat- 
alognes  and  guides  are  prepared  and  are  preparing,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  poor  man  to  buy  onei,  to  understand  what  he  is  looking  at. 

Every  facility  is  afibrded  to  copy  and  stady  in  the  Museum.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  persons  in  a  day,  interested  in  education,  have  attended  to  consult 
the  educational  collections.  At  a  low  rate  of  fee,  photographs  may  be  ordered 
officially,  as  well  as  casts  or  molds  of  any  object  of  ornamental  art. 

As  future  lectures  will  explain  each  collection  and  its  objects  in  detail,  I  pass 
on  with  the  single  remark  that  these  collections  are  for  the  most  part  of  such  a 
character  that,  unless  they  were  supported  or  materially  assisted  by  public  tax- 
ation,  they  could  hardly  exist  This  observation  applies  particularly  to  the 
models  of  Patented  Inventions,  Education,  and  Architectural  and  Decorative 
Art  Even  with  Architecture,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  private  association 
oould  permanently  maintain  a  comprehensive  collection  of  a  severe  prolessionai 
character,  where  the  specimens  were  preserved  with  all  tlieir  defects,  and  not 
restored  or  decorated.  The  mere  space  that  an  architectural  collection  illus- 
trating all  -styles  would  fill,  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  success  of  any  private 
voluntary  efforts  to  provide  and  maintain. 

The  public  attendance  at  tliis  Museum  thus  far  has  been  very  remarkable. 
Since  the  Museum  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  last  June,  the  average  numbers 
attending  monthly  have  been  upwards  of  forty-four  thousand.  At  Marlborough 
House  during  the  year  1856,  being  the  last  before  the  removal,  the  avera^ 
numbers  attending  monthly  were  only  neven  thousand  eight  hundred.  Bhould 
the  rate  of  the  present  numbers  be  maintained,  they  will  be  above  half  a  million 
in  the  year,*  and  exceed  the  numbers  who  visited  the  British  Museum  in  1854 
and  1855,  as  well  as  the  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery,  both  at  Charing  Cross 
and  Marlborotlgh  House,  which  together,  in  1866,  were  only  435,990. 

Unlike  any  other  public  museum,  this  is  open  every  day,  on  throe  days  and 
t»^o  evenings,  which  gives  five  separate  times  of  admission,  making  in  summer 
an  aggregate  of  thirty  hours  weekly  free  to  every  one.  On  the  other  tliree 
days  and  one  evening  it  is  free  to  students  whose  studios  would  be  prevented 
by  crowds  of  visitors;  but,  on  these  occafdona,  the  public  is  not  turned  away, 
as  a  fee  of  sixpence  gives  every  one  the  right  of  admission  as  a  student;  at  the 
national  Gallery  and  Brittsii  Museum  the  public  are  excluded  on  students'  or 
private  days.     Here  it  can  not  be  said  there  are  any  private  days. 

For  the  first  time,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  opening  a  public  museum 
111  the  evening,  to  ascertain  practically  what  hours  are  most  convenient  to  the 
^r^orking  classes.  It  is  much  less  for  the  rich  that  the  State  should  provide 
public  galleries  of  paintings  and  objects  of  art  and  science,  than  for  those 
classes  who  would  be  absolutely  destitute  of  the  enjoyment  of  tiiem,  unless 
they  were  provided  bjrthe  State.  Although  the  Museum  is  open  free  for  an 
average  of  twenty-one  hours  weekly  in  the  day-time,  and  only  for  six  hours  in 
the  evening,  the  visitors  in  the  evening  exceed  those  of  the  day  by  more  than 
one-fourth.  The  numbers  in  the  day-time,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  have  been 
65,000,  whilst  those  in  the  evening  have  been  110,000,  or  nearly  five  times  the 
number  that  might  have  been  expected.  An  observation  of  the  evening  vis- 
itors clearly  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  of  a  class  who  can 
frequent  public  museums  in  the  day-time,  excepting  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidays.  On  Mond.iy  nights  ei^pecially,  great  numbers  are  strictly  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  to  whom  a  day's  visit  would  entail  the  loss  of  a  day's  wages,  unless 
they  happened  to  be  out  of  work.  There  are  not  many  of  us  who  would  visit 
public  museum?,  if  every  visit  cost  us  a  day's  earnings. 

In  the  evening,  the  working  man  comes  to  this  Museum  from  his  one  or  two 
dimly-lighted,  cheerless  dwelling-rooms,  in  his  fustian  jacket,  with  his  phirt- 
oollars  a  little  trimmed  up,  accompanied  by  his  threes,  and  fours,  and  fives  of 
little  fustian  jackets,  a  wife,  in  her  best  bonnet,  and  a  baby,  of  course,  under 
her  shawl.  The  looks  of  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  whole  party  when  they 
first  observe  the  brilliant  lighting  inaide  the  Museum,  show  what  a  new,  accept- 
able, and  wholesome  excitement  this  evening  entertainment  affords  to  all  of 
them.     Perhaps  the  evening  opening  of  Public  Museums  may  furnish  a  power- 

•  InereaMd  In  1869  to  1,900,000. 
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ful  antidote  to  the  gin  palace.  It  is  hardly  neceasarj  to  sajr,  since  we  have  had 
above  110,000  evening  visitors,  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  has  occurred. 

The  Museum  is  open  for  the  three  first  evenings  a  week  to  the  public,  but  a 
rule  has  been  made  which  enables  any  private  society  promoting  science  and 
art  to  have  the  Museiun  or  the  Lecture  Theatre  lighted  up  for  their  use  upon 
paying  the  expenses  of  hghting  and  attendants  on  those  nights  when  the  Mu- 
seum is  closed. 

The  perfect  success  of  these  evening  meeting^  in  the  Museum  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  results  of  the  new  arrangements,  and  I  doubt  if  the  most  vig- 
orous opponent  of  State  assistance  would  venture  to  denounce  them  to  an 
audience  of  working  men  as  not  worth  the  cost. 

NationaX  Functions. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  metropolitan  institution  that  this  Museum  is  to  be 
looked  at.  Its  destiny  is  rather  to  become  the  central  storehouse  or  treasury 
of  Science  and  Art  for  the  use  of  the  whole  kingdom.  As  soon  as  arrange- 
ments are  made,  it  is  proposed  that  any  object  that  can  properly  be  circulated 
to  localities,  should  be  sent  upon  a  demand  being  made  by  the  local  autliorities. 
The  principle  is  already  fully  at  work,  and  its  extension  to  meet  the  public 
wants  depends  altogether  upon  the  means  which  the  public  may  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  fumi^ih.  It  may  be  hoped  by  tliis  principle  of  circulation  to  stimulate 
localities  to  establish  museums  and  libraries  for  themselves,  or  at  least  to  pro- 
vide proper  accommodation  to  receive  specimens  lent  for  exhibition. 

The  number  of  works  of  the  highest  art  is  limited,  and  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  every  local  gallery  can  possess  many  of  them,  but  the  mode  of  circulation 
alluded  to  would  afford  to  every  local  gallery  the  qualification  of  having  each 
some  in  turn.  The  circulation  of  pictures  has  yet  to  be  commenced,  but  other 
works  of  art  have  been  sent  round  to  local  Schools  of  Art  for  some  time  past. 
A  collection  of  examples  from  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  aided  by  loans 
of  Sevres  porcehiin  from  Her  Majesty's  collection,  is  now  being  circulated  to 
every  School  of  Art,  where  it  remains  for  exhibition  for  a  few  weeks.  Where 
the  local  appreciation  of  its  value  is  lively,  and  local  proprietors  of  works  of 
art  assist  by  loans,  the  exhibition  becomes  a  source  of  profit  to  the  schooL 
Hanley  in  the  Potteries,  for  instance,  by  means  of  the  Department's  exhibition, 
coupled  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo's  pictures,  attracted  above  20,500  visitors,  and 
secured  about  200/.  profit,  which  was  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  school.  At 
Bu-mingham  the  number  of  visitors  was  12,711,  whilst  the  total  number  of 
visits  which  have  been  made  to  the  Traveling  Museum,  since  the  plan  was 
commenced,  has  been  above  135,000. 

The  Library  of  Art  at  South  Kensington  is  now  also  made  the  circulating 
library  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  School  of  Art  has  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  the  most  valuable  books,  prints,  Ac,  upon  the  single 
condition  of  guaranteeing  their  safe  and  punctual  return. 

Individual  responsibility  in  the  working  of  tliis  Department  is  carried  out  as 
fer  as  seems  possible.  A  President  in  the  House  of  Lords;  a  Vice-President  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  individual  directors,  personally  responsible,  who 
are  appointed  over  each  of  the  Museums  and  Schools  of  Science  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  Scotland,  There  is  an  Inspector-General  for  Science  and  another 
for  Art,  by  whose  advice  the  Committee  of  Council  is  guided  professionally. 
Subordinate  to  them,  but  preserving  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility, 
there  are  a  head  of  the  Training  School  for  Art,  and  separate  keepers  of  the 
collections  of  Art  and  Education.  In  the  relations  with  local  committees,  pro- 
vision is  made  to  insure  clear  responsibilities  and  adequate  publicity  in  the 
proceedings.  The  masters  of  the  Schools  of  Navigation  and  Art  and  Science 
are  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  local  committees.  There  is  no  divided  au- 
thority; whilst  the  Department  merely  recognizes  results,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  rewards  them.  Publicity  is  indeed  the  kej'stone  of  the 
action  of  this  Department :  and  it  can  only  prosper  in  proportion  as  the  public 
is  made  acquainted  with  its  proceedings  and  values  them.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  there  is  not  a  single  detail  in  the  action  of  this  Department — ^in  its  schools, 
examinations,  award  of  prizes,  museums,  and  libraries — which  does  not  invitei 
the  fullest  publicity 
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mSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING .• 

Without  wishing  to  attach  an  undue  value  to  drawing,  I  believe  it  likely  to 
exercise'  a  not  unimportaDt  part  in  education  in  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical, or  at  least  manual  point  of  view ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  it  is  an  important  agent  in  what  we  agree  to  consider  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  at  the  present  time — ^the  general  education  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  regard  drawing  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means 
in  education,  and  -  this  opinion  has  arisen  Grom  the  manner  in  which  it  has  too 
often  been  taught  in  schools,  where  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  unreal  of  all 
the  unrealities ;  a  child  has  been  set  to  copy  a  drawing  or  lithograph  ot,  it  may 
be,  a  picturesque  pigsty,  or  some  very  dilapidated  buildmg,  the  indefinite  and 
UD precise  forms  of  which  become  still  more  vague  and  characterless  in  his 
hands,  a  few  finishing  touches  from  the  teacher  complete  the  work  which  has 
occupied  much  time,  cost  some  money,  and  not  imparted  a  single  idea,  or  given 
the  germ  of  any  power.  And  if  it  be  asked«  What  is  the  use  of  Icaraing  '*  this 
sort  of  thing?"  the  answer  may  safely  be,  *'None  at  all;"  but  this  is  not  even 
teaching  copying,  much  more  drawing. 

Regarded  aright,  drawing,  in  general  education,  is  the  most  potent  means  for 
developing  the  perceptive  faculties,  teaching  the  student  to  see  correctly  and  to 
understand  what  he  sees.  Drawing,  if  well  taught,  is  the  constant  practice  of 
the  analysis  of  forms.  And  by  this  practice  the  eye  is  quickened  and  rendered 
incomparably  more  accurate,  and  as  the  eye  is  tlie  most  open  and  ready  road 
through  which  knowledge  passes  to  the  mind,  tlie  full  development  of  its 
powers  can  be  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  all ;  in  tliis  respect,  then,  as 
an  educator  of  the  eye,  drawing  is  a  most  valuable  means,  irrespective  of  any 
service  that  the  power  may  be  of  in  itself.  But  there  is  another  faculty  engaged 
in  this  study,  that  one  whidi  distinguishes  man  from  the  cleverest  of  the  ani- 
mals— the  hand  is  employed,  flind  it  also  is  educated  and  trained  to  bo  more 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  will  than  by  any  other  exercise  it  can  be 
set  to ;  it  acquires  a  delicacy  of  movement  and  a  refinement  of  power  which 
no  other  discipline  can  impart,  and  which  fits  it  more  completely  to  perform  its 
varied  and  delicate  functions. 

Two  faculties,  therefore,  the  perceptive  and  the  reproductive,  and  those  the 
most  in  demand  and  of  universal  application,  are  especially  developed  by  edu- 
cation in  drawing.  The  eye  \a  taught  to  see  all  objects  more  correctiy,  the  fiand 
is  trained  to  do  every  thing  more  precisely. 

Drawing,  therefore,  is  a  most  valuable  discipline  in  early  education,  if  it  be 
viewed  merely  as  a  means  of  development  of  the  faculties,  and  one  equally 
fitted  for  all  ranks  and  both  sexes,  and  this  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  its  utility — that  it  teaches  to  see  and  to  do  all  things 
more  perfectly ;  tliat  it  is  a  development  of  the  general  intellect  of  the  countiy 
in  an  eminently  practical  direction. 

In  tiie  present  advanced  state  of  mechanical  science,  hardly  a  week  passes 
that  the  labor  of  men's  hands  is  not  to  some  extent  superseded  by  machinery, 
and  as  this  state  of  things  progresses,  so  must  the  mind  of  the  people  be  made 
to  keep  in  advance  of  mere  mechanical  powers,  or  inevitably  sink  below  tliem. 
Man  must  be  the  ruling  and  directing  master  of  machinery,  or  he  will  become 
its  slave.  Kvery  new  invention  in  mechanics  which  supersedes  the  labor  of 
men's  hands  renders  more  imperative  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects,  or 
masses  of  men  will  be  thrown  a  mere  drug,  if  one  may  use  such  an  expression, 
upon  the  market  of  labor ;  less  useful  because  lef^s  certain,  and  less  under  con- 
trol, tlian  their  rivals  of  iron  and  brass,  which  know  no  wants  and  have  no 
wills.  But  this  very  increase  of  the  physical  powers  of  a  nation  points  imper- 
atively to  the  development  of  powers  which  are  often  dormant  in  man,  and 
which,  admitting  of  no  rivalry  in  machines,  make  not  only  an  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  country,  but  extend  the  benefits  conferred  by  mechanical  sci- 
ence.   In  a  philautliropic  point  of  view,  there 'ore,  it  is  most  desirable  to  extend 

*  Introdaotory  Adclren  on  the  rentral  Tnining  School  for  Alt,  by  Richard  Burchett,  Head 
Matter  of  the  South  Kenaiogtou  Traioing  School,  LondoD. 
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the  teaching  of  drawing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent;  and  this  is  not  the 
only  value  of  this  education  in  connexioD  with  meclianical  science — by  tlie 
wide  diffusion  of  meclianical  powers^  thousands  become  more  interested  in 
their  use,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  them  is  demanded ;  now  they  can  only  be 
well  used  when  well  uuderstood^  and  in  this  drawing  will  be  found  a  potent 
auxiliary.  In  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  farm 
labor  will  be  performed  by  machinery  demanding  a  knowledge  of  it  by  those 
who  use  it,  and  freeing  a  large  amount  of  labor  tor  other  channels.  Drawing 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  therefore,  to  all  tlte  agricultural  population,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  dilTusion  of  this  kind  of  education  may  tend 
in  no  small  degree  to  avert  evils  in  a  future  day  that  have  heretofore  been 
heavily  felt  in  this  country,  when  mechanical  and  animal  power  have  been 
strongly  put  in  opposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  drawing,  if  properly  taught,  is  a 
most  efficient  means  of  developing  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind,  and  of 
the  greatest  use  to  all,  for  it  may  be  truly  at  id,  that  no  one  can  httjow  forms  or 
objects  thorottghbjj  who  can  not  draw  tfiem^  and  that  no  one  does  know  any  form 
or  object  thoroughly  until  bo  has  drawu  it  This  assertion  may  be  doubted  by 
those  who  can  not  draw ;  it  will  never  be  by  those  who  can. 

In  all  teaching  of  drawing,  what  is  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come ?  The  imperfect  power  of  seeing.  *  The  student  has  to  be  taught  to  see 
cofTertiy;  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  eye  still 
lags  behind,  and  a  student  readily  corrects  his  errors  when  he  is  taught  to  see 
them. 

Education  in  drawing,  then,  will  confer  a  power  of  seeing  more  correctly,  of 
knowing  more  truly  the  forms  and  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded  or  with 
which  we  come  into  occasional  contact;  it  will  be  a  draught  from  the  well  of 
truth,  and  as  we  know  more  of  the  objects  wlilch  we  see  before  and  around  us, 
we  shall  love  more;  and  what  can  be  a  more  fitting  subject  for  the  study  of 
youth,  of  whatever  condition  or  sex,  than  one  Which  teaches  them  to  admire 
and  respect  thd  works  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  whether  emanating  du*ect]y 
flrom  his  own  hand  or  manifested  through  the  agency  of  his  creature — their 
fellow-mnn?  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  realize  the  different  appearanoe 
which  the  world  presents  to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  eye;  and  yel 
great  as  this  difference  is,  every  lesson,  every  Attempt  to  drew  will  decrease  it, 
and  some  slight  glimpse  into  this  world  of  glory  is  aflbrded  for  every  effort. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  give  this  instruction 
early  in  life  alike  to  all,  it  is  impossible,  from  want  of  time  and  its  interference 
with  other  studies  which  are  regarded  as  more  indispensable.  But  in  order 
that  this  argument  should  be  valid,  it  must  be  proved  that  instruction  in  draw- 
ing not  only  interferes  with  other  studios,  but  that  the  time  it  takes  from  them 
is  absolutc'ly  lost  to  them ;  but  this  is  not  bo  :  on  the  contrary,  instruction  in 
drawing  is  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  many  of  the  ordinary  studies  of  ail 
schools-  What  would  be  thought  of  a  school  where  the  children  were  not 
taught  to  write  ?  And  yet  what  is  writing  but  the  drawing  of  a  series  of  arbi- 
trary signs,  and  what  an  amount  of  time  is  necessary  to  draw  them  welL  The 
art  of  writing  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  drawing  from  memory.  To  the  study  of 
writing,  then,  the  practice  of  drawing  must  be  very  helpful,  and  experience 
has  shown  the  truth  of  this  theory.  The  one  or  two  houre  a  week  devoted  to 
drawing  have  been  found  of  more  advantage  to  writing  than  the  same  time 
devoted  to  it ;  and  this  may  be  readily  underatood  on  another  ground — a  child 
tires  by  constantly  repeating  the  same  letters,  his  best  effort  to  imitate  his  copy 
is  roost  frequently  his  flret  in  the  day's  exercise,  and  he  then  goes  on  repenting 
and  aggravating  his  own  errors  until  they  too  often  culminate  in  the  last  line 
of  the  copy :  but  in  drawing  it  is  not  so,  the  copying  is  constant,  but  the  copy 
is  different  in  every  part,  the  attention  is  kept  alive  by  the  greater  care  de- 
manded, the  faculty  of  imitation  is  more  rapidly  acquired,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  this  imitative  faculty,  even  the  writing  lesson  is  brought  much  nearer  the 
original  copy.  Great  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  many  cases  in  intro- 
ducing drawing  into  National  and  parochial  schools,  great  complaints  made  of 
its  interference.  Ac,  yet  such  a  change  has  been  wrought  that  it  is  now  univer- 
sally considered  an  advantage  to  the  other  studies  of  the  school:  schools  which 
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commenced  with  classes  of  twenty  or  thirty,  now  number  their  students  by 
two  and  three  hundred,  and  drawing  is  found  to  be  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
practice  of  writing. 

But  apart  from  these  desirable  influences  on  general  education,  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  children  should  acquire  early  in  life  tiie  germ  of  any  knowledge 
which  may  be  of  use  to  them  later  in  their  day,  that  they  should  both  acquire 
a  taste  for,  and  remove  some  of  Hhose  obstacles  from,  those  studies  to  which  it 
may  be  advantageous,  either  In  youth  or  manhood,  to  direct  their  attention  I 

What  complaint  is  more  constant  than  that  our  workmen  are  uneducated, 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  same  class  on  the  continent — and  perhaps  it  is  so. 
But  what  is  the  workman's  excuse  ?  That  he  is  too  old  now  to  go  to  school, 
that  the  hours  spared  from  labor  are  necessary  /or  repose,  that  Wk  hands  ar^ 
stiff  from  toil,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  a  *'  child  once  more." 

Remove  this  plea,  therefore — the  population  of  our  schools  Aimish  the  occu- 
pants of  our  workshops;  commence  the  education  in  the  school,  and  when  the 
boy  leaves  it  to  enter  the  workshop  he  will  at  once  feel  the  value  of  the  little 
power  he  possesses;  this  feeling  will  induce  him  to  cultivate  it;  he  will  attend 
a  school  op  some  of  his  evenings,  and  by  degrees  and  through  these  steps  you 
will  obtain  a  well-educated  class  of  workmen.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  this  desire  for  future  knowledge  that  operates  in  fur- 
nishing him  with  intellectual  employment  and  pleasure,  joined  with  profit,  in 
one  and  the  same  study  7  and  will  this  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  morals  ? 

I  advance  these  reasons,  then,  as  so  many  pleas  for  making  education  io 
drawing  a  part  of  the  school  course  of  every  chUd,  and  I  address  them  to  those 
who  interest  tliemselves  in  general  education  alone,  and  view  i(  only  as  it  afibcts 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  said  that  much  that  I  have  stated  does  not  apply  to  females,  and 
that  in  girls*  schools  drawing  can  exercise  but  little  influence  on  the  occupa- 
tions of  their  after  life ;  but  this  is  much  less  true  than  at  flrst  may  be  thought, 
and  setting  out  all  the  numerous  class  of  women  wlio  live  by  their  labor,  and 
to  a  large  number  of  whom  drawing  is  as  valuable  as  to  any,  it  will  be  found 
to  confer  advantages  upon  all ;  habits  of  order  and  precision  will  be  acquired, 
and  the  girl  who  has  been  taught  drawing  in  her  school  will  have  one  element 
in  her  cliaracter  towards  forming  a  good  housekeeper. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words — the  value  of 
drawing  as  an -universal  language.  How  impossible  it  is  oflen  found  to  convey 
any  clear  impression  to  the  mind  of  another  by  a  merely  verbal  description  of 
an  object,  when  in  a  few  minutes  a  very  moderately  instructed  hand  will,  by 
means  of  a  sketch  or  sketches,  convey  an  accurate  and  unmistakeable  idea  to 
the  mind  of  another.  Now  this  is  a  want  which  all  may  feel,  and  it  can  only 
be  supplied  to  the  people  generally  as  a  portion  of  ordmary  education.  The 
education  of  an  artist  is  not  required  for  it,  any  more  tlian  that  a  person  should 
be  a  master  of  penmanfthip  in  order  to  make  his  writing  intelligible  to  his  fel- 
lows; but  some  amount  of  drawing  power,  coupled  with  that  clear  idea  in  the 
mind  of  what  the  object  is  like,  which  drawing  so  materially  tends  to  give,  will 
be  sufficient  to  save  much  time  and  many  errors,  particularly  when  both  the 
parties  understand  the  language  of  form. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  part  of  general  edu- 
cation from  a  conviction  that,  like  the  old  adage,  which  says,  "  If  you  take  care 
of  the  pence  the  pounds  will  look  after  themselves,"  so  I  believe  that  if  draw- 
ing can  once  be  phiced  in  its  right  position  in  primary  education,  tliat  more 
advanced  instruction,  whether  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  artizan  and 
manutucturer  or  to  the  more  extended  desires  of  the  lover  of  art,  will  never 
need  advoctites  or  want  pupils. 

From  the  flrst  establishment  of  the  Schools  of  Design  their  object  was  not 
the  stimulation  of  a  general  love  of  art  amongst  the  people,  nor  the  furnishing 
all  classes  of  the  community  with  that  kind  of  instruction  in  drawing  wliich 
bore  upon  their  particular  trades,  but  it  was  avowedly  the  education  of  design- 
erg  for  manufactures ;  and  to  this  end  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  and 
the  studies  of  the  schools  directed  and  limited.  ^.^ 

But  the  attempt  to  establish  a  School  of  Design  was  the  first  great  probf  of 
the  neoessity  of  establishing  Schools  0/  Drawing,  and  tins,  with  perhaps  a  soU- 
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Open  to  the  general  public  bj  the  payment  of  fees  ranging  in  amount  from  12. 
to  4^.  per  session  of  five  months.  It  hafl  also  classes  for  schoolmasters,  and 
affords  instruction  to  the  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  employed  here. 

No  question  connected  with  these  schools  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
than  that,  whether  design  oould  be  taught,  should  be  taught,  or  was  taught 
in  them. 

The  designs  produced  in  a  school  should  and  must  be  exerciaes  of  the  siudeniA^ 
and  simply  studies  in  composition.  They  are  exercises  in  design  to  teach  the 
student  to  become  a  designer^  and  this  object  will  be  much  more  certainly 
achieved  by  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  ornament  and  of  nature  with  a 
view  to  ornament  than  by  a  more  confined  attention  to  mechanical  necessities, 
or  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  a  student  oin  be  made  or  become  a  good 
designer  ariisticaUy^  he  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  mechan- 
ical obstacles. 

In  one  way  alone  can  these  schools  ever  become  great  schools  of  ornamental 
art — ^it  must  be  by  the  undertaking  of  actual  work  to  be  done  by  masters,  as- 
sisted by  students.  By  such  means,  the  coupling  together  iustruction  in  art 
and  its  practical  application,  bringing  all  the  studies  of  the  school  to  bear  upon 
the  work  in  hand,  not  only  may  the  students  become  first-rate  ornamentists, 
but  the  ornamental  art  of  the  time  become  greatly  improved,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  carry  into  their  work  more  artistic  feeling  and  power,  and  be  less  strictly 
confined  within  the  pecuniary  limits  of  profitable  labor. 

Let  the  masters  of  the  schools  take  up  the  manufaotnres  of  their  localities,  or 
the  practice  of  ornamental  art  of  the  highest  class,  and'  let  the  schools  become 
ateliers,  artistic  workshops  as  well  as  schools,  employed  upon  actual  works, 
and  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  such  employment,  and  we  sliall  soon  have 
a  body  of  ornamentists  and  designers  who  would  be  unsurpassed  in  any  country. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  before  you  a  concise  statement  of  the  objects 
and  working  of  the  Training  School,  as  they  may  stimulate  education  in  the 
elementary  practice  of  Art,  both  in  the  provinces  and  the  metropolis,  by  fur- 
nishing well-educated  masters  for  Art  Schools,  who  sliould  embrace  within  the 
range  of  tiieir  tuition  alike  the  young  and  the  adult,  the  bumble  and  the  lofty, 
those  who  seek  instruction  only  for  money  profit,  and  those  who  love  Art  frpm 
a  higher  motive ;  masters  for  schools  which  may  become  the  means  of  diffusing 
a  greater  knowledge  o/and  XovQfor  Art. 

I  believe  in  the  desirability  of  doing  this  for  the  advantage  of  the  country 
merely  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  and  that  this  object  deserves  the  liberal 
support  of  the  government  and  the  nation  from  this  cause. 

But  I  believe,  also,  that  the  diffhsion  of  Art  knowledge  and  Art  power  may 
appeal  to  national  support  on  other  and  higher  grounds,  and  that  its  true  value 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  tables  which  are  supposed  to  show  "  The  progress  of 
the  nation." 

To  one  in  whose  llature  a  deep  and  true  love  of  Art  is  implanted,  (and  vrith- 
out  this  no  one  can  be  a  true  artist,)  Art  becomes  almost  a  holy  thing,  some- 
thing to  be  dedicated  to  noble  aims,  and  not  to  be  trailed  in  the  mire  and  the 
dirt  of  mere  displays  of  pomp  and  vanity ;  a  something  that  should  minister  to 
the  pleasures  or  purposes  of  the  soul^  and  not  merely  play  the  agreeable  to  the 
senses. 

By  such  an  one  the  extension  of  these  schools  is  viewed  in  a  different  man- 
ner; he  dwells  with  hope  upon  the  results  they  may  have  upon  the  general 
feeling  for  Art,  and  the  love  of  its  manifestations  upon  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. He  believes  that  they  are  one  step  in  the  furtherance  of  that  hope  that 
will  arrive  at  fruition  when  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God  shall  be  worthily 
devoted  to  His  service,  when  the  noble  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  all  times,  all  countries,  and  of  all  faiths,  may  find  worthy  expos- 
itors and  appreciating  audiences;  when  in  this  our  country.  Art,  standing  noble 
and  alofb  before  all  men,  drawing  to  itself  the  noblest  intellects  and  the  purest 
feelings,  may  appeal  to  all,  and  in  a  voice  that  shall  find  an  universal  echo  in 
all  hearts,  say,  it  is  my  mission  to  speak  to  your  souls  through  your  senses — ^to 
cause  your  hearts  to  flame  or  melt,  but  always  to  noble  ends ;  and  to  speak  an 
universal  and  eloquent  language  only  tlie  more  effectively  to  disseminate  great 
deeds  and  noble  thoughts. 
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Quadctmqu*  vuUst  *cribe  et  describ*t  nunquam  mtmoria  Jide. 
By  Prof.  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.D. 


Not  long  ago  1  was  greeted  by  the  following  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Park,  the  Andoverian  patriarch  :  "  My  letter  is  to  request 
that  you  will  fill  certain  blanks  in  my  memory.  I  recall  a  history, 
the  greater  part  of  which  consists  in  blanks.  That  history  is  as 
follows  (the  blanks  are  represented  between  the  brackets)  : 

"  When  the  editor  of  the  Parisian  \Moniteur  /]  learned  that 
Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba  he  announced :  '^  The  [tiger]  has 
got  loose."     When  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  coast  of  France,  the 

same  paper  announced :  "  The  [tyrant]  has  reached  [ ?]  " 

When  he  had  come .  twenty  miles  nearer,  the  same  paper  an- 
nounced :  "  The  [enemy]  has  reached  [ ?]  "     When  he  had 

come  twenty  miles   nearer  still,  the   paper  announced :  "  The 

[man]  has  reached  [ ?]  "     When  he  had  come  within  forty 

miles  of   Paris  the  paper  stated :    "  The   [First   Consul  ?]   has 

arrived  at  [ ?]     When  he  had  come  within  twenty  miles  of 

the  city,  the  paper  announced:   "The  Emperor?  has  reached 

[ ?]  "     When  he  had  come  within  five  miles,  the  paper 

said ,  "  His  Majesty  ?  has  reached  [ ?]  "     When  he  had 

entered  the  capital,  the  paper  was  triumphant  and  exclaimed : 
["  Vive  r  Empereur  !  "] 

"  Now,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  me  to  know  the  epithets 
applied  to  Napoleon, —  but  I  have  forgotten  them.  It  is  also  im- 
portant for  me  to  recall  the  stages  of  the  Emperor's  approxima- 
tion. I  believe  that  cities  were  mentioned.  I  have  read  the 
story  somewhere,  but,  as  I  think,  it  cannot  be  found  in  Alison, 
Guizot,  White,  Bourrienne,  Abbott,  Scott,  or  Las  Cases.  If  you 
are  unable  to  fill  up  these  blanks,  or  any  of  them,  at  least  pray 
write  me  your  version  of  the  story." 

The  story  seemed  to  have  vanished  like  the  fabulous  fox,  who 
ran  into  his  hole  and  pulled  in  the  hole  after  him ;  but,  thanks  to 
my  habit  of  noting  at  least  a  reference  to  the  topics  of  my  read- 
ing, I  was  able,  by  return  of  mail,  to  supply  Professor  Park's 
desideratum. 
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The  story  as  he  had  read  it,  I  wrote  him,  ran  thus :  "  March: 
9th  —  The  Anthropophagus  has  quitted  his  den.  March  loth  — 
The  Corsican  Ogre  has  landed  at  Cape  Juan. '  March  i  ith — The 
Tiger  has  arrived  at  Gap.  March  12th  —  The  Monster  slept' at 
Grenoble.  March  13th  —  The  Tyrant  has  passed  through  Lyons. 
March  14th  —  The  Usurper  is  near  Dijon,  but  the  Burgundians 
have  surrounded  him.  March  i8th  —  Bonaparte  is  only  sixty 
leagues  from  the  capital,  and  has  escaped  his  pursuers.  March 
19th  —  Bonaparte  is  advancing  swiftly,  but  he  will  never  enter 
Paris.  March  20th  —  Bonaparte  will  to-morrow  be  under  our 
ramparts.  March  2 1  — The  Emperor  is  at  Fontainebleau.  March 
22  —  His  Imperial  Majesty  yesterday  evening  arrived  at  the 
Tuileries,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  devoted  subjects." 
Such  was  the  story,  as  in  an  old  magazine  it  had  met  the  Profes- 
sor's eye.  In  this  form  it  was  a  British  political  squib.  But,  thanks 
to  much  ado  about  noting,  I  was  also  able  to  send  my  corre- 
spondent the  veritable  announcements  of  the  Parisian  youmal 
des  Debats  regarding  Napoleon  as  he  was  approaching  from  Elba* 
In  this  paper  of  the  9th  of  March  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  t?u  Pol- 
troon of  1814."  On  the  15th  he  is  told:  ^'  Scourge  of  generations^ 
thou  shait  reign  no  moreJ'  On  the  i6th  he  is  ^^  a  Robespierre  on 
horseback.'*  On  the  19th,  "  the  Adventurer  from  t?u  Island  of  Cor- 
sicaJ'  But  on  the  21st  we  are  told, "  the  Emperor  has  pursued  his 
triumphal  course;  the  Emperor  having  found  no  other  enemies 
than  the  miserable  libels  which  were  vainly  scattered  on  his  path.^ 

Ability  thus  to  teach  my  teacher,  that  is,  to  furnish  him  at 
once  an  illustration  he  had  vainly  sought  for  years,  made  me 
doubly  glad  that  I  had  persevered  through  half  a  century,  adding 
line  upon  line  to  my  Index  Rerum^  Nulla  dies  sine  linea.  My 
faith  increased  in  the  maxim.  Qui  scit  ubi  est  scientia  habenti  est 
proximus. 

It  was  once  my  fortune  to  spend  a  morning  in  the  study  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  while  it  still  remained  just  as  he  left  it.  I 
read  many  a  title  on  the  backs  of  books  arrayed  in  long  lines, 
and  climbed  the  ladder  to  search  on  highest  shelves  for  I  knew 
not  what  of  rich  and  rare.  The  printed  books  were  ten  thousand, 
but  they  were  of  small  interest  to  me  compared  with  a  single 
square  black  chest,  which  was  filled  with  the  note-books  of  the 
President, — his  life-blood  treasured  up  for  a  life  beyond  life.  By 
virtue  of  being  well  introduced,  I  was  vouchsafed  an  hour's  in- 
spection of  these  manuscripts  The  first  I  took  up  was  written 
when  the  author  was  a  boy  of  fifteen ;  the  next,  marked  "  rub- 
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bish,"  was  an  account  of  his  journey,  at  the  close  of  his  admin- 
istration, from  Washington  to  Boston.  Many  a  volume  was  writ- 
ten throughout  with  observations,  thoughts,  and  feelings  during 
more  than  half  a  century.  Mrs.  Adams  told  me  that  when  her 
husband,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  took  a  journey  he  seemed 
to  have  no  thought  of  books,  or  silver,  or  children  ;  but  always 
said :  "  Now,  Mary,  if  the  house  takes  fire,  look  out  tor  this 
chest  1 "  In  that  chest  I  saw  the  well-spring  whence  had  flowed 
the  speeches  and  published  writings  of  the  most  active,  versatile, 
and  erudite  of  our  chief  magistrates,  and  could  not  doubt  that 
Adams  had  inured  himself  to  read  and  think  "  pen  in  hand,'*  as 
a  help  to  retain  and  fit  for  use  whatever  he  acquired  or  ex- 
cogitated. In  this  habit  I  detected,  as  I  thought,  the  secret  of 
that  talent,  so  diversified  and  ready,  which  made  men  say  of 

John  Quincy  Adams : 

"  Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter." 

A  similar  habit  of  writing  in  connection  with  study,  seems  to 
me  useful  to  every  scholar  who  would  make  the  most  of  himself, 
and,  accordingly,  I  shall  now  set  before  you  some  uses,  as  they 
lie  in  my  mind,  of  keeping  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  will 
call  a  commonplace  book. 

But  first  permit  me  to  state  what  I  mean  by  keeping  a  com- 
monplace book.  Do  I  mean,  as  many  do,  copying  the  books  we 
read,  or  extracts  from  them,  or  the  indexes  to  them  ?  Do  I  mean, 
merely  or  chiefly,  copying  of  any  sort  ?     No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing  Commonplace  Books  were 
properly  composed  of  extracts..  They  were  derived,  oftentimes, 
from  manuscripts  which  the  writers  never  saw  but  once  in  their 
lives.  Scores  of  classics  are  extant  only  in  fragments  copied  by 
Stoboeus  and  Photius.  Indeed,  as  long  as  printed  books  were  few 
and  costly,  —  public  libraries  far  between  and  hard  to  reach,  — 
there  was  good  reason  for  readers  to  copy  long  passages  in  favorite 
authors.  But  in  our  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
occupation  of  the  copying-maker  of  commonplace  books  is  well 
nigh  gone.  Books  good  enough  for  the  best  are  now  cheap 
enough  for  the  poorest.  Halliwell-Phillipps  buys  books  by  the 
ton,  tears  out  of  each  volume  the  fraction  he  finds  suited  to  his 
purposes,  and  sells  the  remainder  to  paper  makers.  Most  scholars 
cannot  afford  this  luxury,  but  let  those  who  must  make  extracts 
write  them  out  in  a  book  altogether  separate  from  the  note-book 
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I  propose,  in  which  all  entries  should  be  of  telegraphic  brevity. 
The  motto  of  the  writer  in  my  commonplace  book  should  be 
Verbum  sat  Yet  he  should  be  scrupulous  to  specify  ikis  author- 
ities for  every  statement.  No  beginner  will  be  scrupulous  enough 
in  this  regard,  till  he  has  regretted  his  negligence  a  hundred  times. 
Forget  not  the  judge  who,  when  an  advocate  cried,  "  It  is  writ- 
ten thus  and  thus  in  the  Book  of  Nature,"  interrupted  his 
declamation,  saying,  "  In  what  chapter  and  what  verse  ?  "  But 
nowhere  is  there  more  need  and  more  opportunity  for  brevity 
than  in  citing  authorities.  It  is  no  small  help  in  shortening  cita- 
tions, to  write  out  on  some  of  your  blank  pages,  which  you 
will  insert  by  scores  at  the  end  of  your  book,  a  catalogue  of 
the  titles  of  those  works  to  which  you  oftenest  refer,  and  beside 
each  title  place  the  shortest  abbreviation  of  it  you  can  devise, 
and  one  you  will  employ  in  all  your  citations.  In  my  note-book 
£.  B.  stands  for  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  I.,  Encyclopaedia 
Americana ;  a.,  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia ;  x.,  the  tenth  edition  of 
the  German  Conversations-Lexicon  ;  R.  G.  W.,  White's  Shakes- 
peare, which  I  find  it  easier  to  refer  to  by  pages  rather  than  by 
act  and  scene.  Thanks  to  contrivances  of  this  sort  the  note- 
taker  can  save  nine-tenths  of  his  paper,  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  his  pains.  An  expert  in  short-hand  can  go  further,  abbreviat- 
ing all  his  entries,  till  he  literally  crams  the  Iliad  into  a  nut-shell. 

But  if  a  commonplace  book  does  not  consist  in  copying  of 
any  sort, — what  is  it,  then  ? 

My  idea  of  a  commonplace  book  is  a  blank  volume  in  which 
you  first  set  down  the  name  of  the  first  subject  concerning  which 
you  purpose  to  speak,  read,  or  write,  or  in  which  you  feel  special 
interest.  Suppose  the  first  topic  to  be  commonplace  books  them- 
selves. Under  this  heading  you  will  note  the  names  of  scholars 
who  have  made  that  kind  of  book,  or  have  advised  to  make  it, 
the  volume  and  page  where  you  find  such  facts.  You  will  add, 
from  time  to  time,  hints  at  reasons  for  (or  against)  the  habit  of 
commonplacing.  Nor  will  you  fail  to  record  catchwords  which 
recall  new  applications  of  old  sayings  and  illustrations  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  You  will  write  out,  under  the  same  heading, 
those  epigrammatic  ideas  which  resemble  the  honey-befe — short, 
sweet,  and  with  a  sting  at  the  end,  and  you  will  cage  in  black 
and  white  those  magic  phrases  which  no  man  can  improve, 
stamped  in  nature's  mint  of  ecstasy,  "  what  all  have  thought,  but 
none  so  well  expressed," — the  immortal  part  of  books,  —  com* 
mon-sense  sharpened  till  it  shines. 
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"  Jewels  five  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever.*" 

After  due  practice,  you  will  learn  to  store  into  half  a  page  — 
as  in  a  *'  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie/'  or  as  in  the  purse  of 
Peter  Schlemihl  —  the  materials  on  any  theme  which  it  costs  you. 
a  month  to  master,  fortuitous  discoveries  in  widely  devious  paths, 
of  life  and  literature,  and,  since  all  jewels  are  small,  you  will 
there  cork  up  quintessences  which,  at  your  bidding,  will  expand 
almost  of  themselves  into  an  hour's  lecture,  —  or,  indeed,  into 
one  two  hours  long,  could  you  find  hearers  who  would  tolerate 
such  prolixity. 

**  And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large."  —  Tr(»7.  I.,  3,  343. 

In  a  similar  style  to  that  I  have  described  would  I  have  you 
proceed  with  topic  after  topic,  as,  "hiving  wisdom  with  each 
studious  year,"  you  shall  admit  one  after  another  into  your  book 
of  record,  as  into  its  honey-cell.  Concerning  arrangement,  my 
habit  is  to  assign  an  equal  number  of  pages  to  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  that  in  alphabetical  order ;  you  can  thus  turn  to 
each  topic  as  easily  as  to  the  words  in  a  dictionary.  If  the 
space  Allotted  to  any  letter  becomes  full,  though  it  will  not  so 
soon  as  you  imagine,  you  will  always  see  vacant  space  under 
other  letters,  —  vacancies  provoking  you  to  fill  them  as  irresist- 
ibly as  vacant  houses  provoke  boys  to  break  their  windows. 
Many  scholars,  as  they  go  on  in  life,  vrll  make  two  other  books, 
one  devoted  to  their  profession,  and  ti.e  other  to  that  specialty 
into  which  they  sally  on  excursions  from  their  home-field.  But 
I  am  no  stickler  for  forms.  I  am  so  far  from  it  that  I  am  ready 
to  say,  altering  Pope  a  little, 

"  For  /arms  of  record-books  let  fools  contest, 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best." 

How  best  to  keep  such  a  book  you  will  learn  by  keeping  it. 
Refuse  to  begin  till  you  ascertain  that  best  mode,  and  you  will 
procrastinate  till  he  leaps  into  the  river  who  will  not  touch  water 
till  he  can  swim,  or  till  she  eats  tomatoes  who  will  not  taste  them 
till  she  likes  them. 

We  learn  to  walk  by  walking,  and  to  talk  by  talking.  It  is  an 
everyday  remark  that  every  tourist,  when  returning  from  his  first 
European  tour,  feels  that  he  has  just  learned  how  to  travel. 
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printed  books  have  done  so  much  for  their  development  as  blank 
books  have  done. 

But  I  proceed  to  show  that  the  ripest  scholars  recommend  the 
practice  by  precept,  no  less  than  by  example.  What  says  Shakes- 
peare ? 

^  Look  1  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks/' 

What  says  Bacon  ?  "I  hold  the  entry  of  commonplaces,"  says 
he,  *'  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  essence  in  studying,  as  that 
which  assureth  fullness  of  invention,  and  contracteth  judgment 
to  strength.  A  man  would  do  well  to  carry  a  pencil  in  his  pocket, 
and  write  down  the  thoughts  of  the  moment.  Those  that  come 
unsought  for  are  generally  the  most  valuable,  and  should  be 
secured  because  they  seldom  return.  Therefore  let  diaries  be 
brought  into  use."  What  says  Franklin  ?  "  I  would  advise  you," 
his  words  are,  "  to  read  with  a  pen  in  your  hand,  and  enter  in  a 
book  hints  of  what  you  find  that  is  curious  or  may  be  useful."" 
What  says  Locke  ?  He  published  the  plan  of  a  note-book^ 
according  to  a  method  he  had  himself  tried  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. W^hat  say  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  the  greatest  masters,  the- 
one  of  oratorical,  and  the  other  of  philosophical,  reasoning.?' 
They  each  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Topics,"  consisting  of  what  I 
would  have  you  fill  yours  with.  If  there  be  any  lawyer  here,  I 
would  remind  him  of  the  last  note  of  Lord  Coke  on  Littleton, 
which  is :  ".  I  had  once  intended,  for  the  ease  of  our  student,  to- 
have  made  a  table  (that  is  an  index)  of  these  Institutes  ;  but  when 
I  considered  that  tables  are  most  profitable  to  them  that  make 
them,  I  have  left  that  work  to  every  studious  reader." 

In  the  Kensington  museum  few  manuscripts  are  more  prized 
than  two  pocketbooks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  They  measure 
3.V  by  2^  inches,  and  contain  drawings  preparatory  for  his  Last 
Supper.  They  are  such  vade  mecums  as  he  advised  his  scholars 
to  have  always  about  them.  A  similar  note-book,  sketched  by 
the  boy  Raphael,  is  treasured  by  the  Venetian  Academy.  In 
the  judgment  of  Bishop  Bull  and  other  commentators,  the  "parch- 
ments "  about  which  St.  Paul  was  more  concerned  than  for  his 
books  or  his  cloak,  were  his  note-books.     (II  Tim.  iv.,  13.) 

Besides  all  this,  those  who  have  a  commonplace  against  com- 
monplacing, like  sham  temperance  men,  privately  practice  what 
they  publicly  decry.  The  secret  history  of  celebrated  speakers,, 
as  Sheridan,  shows  that  they  prepare  what  are  called  impromptus, 
beforehand.    Whenever  a  man  uncorks  champagne  for  the  delec- 
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tation  of  congregated  friends,  who  does  not  know  that  some  one 
has  first  bottled  it  up  ?  Other  considerations  point  the  same  way 
with  the  advice  and  practice  of  genuine  scholars.  Thus,  who- 
ever travels  is  bidden  to  write ;  is  told  that  the  poorest  pencil  is 
better  than  the  best  memory,  and  that  half  a  word  fixed  on  the 
spot  is  worth  a  cartload  of  recollections.  But  why  record  im* 
pressions  when  we  move  more  than  when  we  are  at  rest,  espec- 
ially as  we  travel  no  more  than  one  month  in  the  year  ?  Why 
gather  the  gleaning  and  leave  the  harvest  to  rot  r 

Again,  you  believe  in  book-keeping.  Every  man  keeps  ac- 
counts. Why  make  no  note  of  mental  advancement,  as  well  as 
of  material  ?  Memory  is  not  enough  for  lucre  you  love  too  well ; 
is  it,  then,  for  the  true  riches  of  which  you  are  prone  to  make 
light  ?  Why  keep  no  record  of  what  you  may  expect  from  a  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  from  a  debtor  ?  Be*  yours  a  ledger  for  that  mer- 
chandise that  is  better  than  rubies,  and  let  it  be  posted  every  night. 

Let  us  next  consider  whether  a  note-book,  kept  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, is  a  detriment  or  a  help  to  memory.  How  do  we  remem- 
ber ?  Metaphysicians  all  say,  in  proportion  as  we  attend.  But 
while  reading,  selecting,  arranging,  and  writing  an  idea,  we  must 
attend  to  it  more  than  while  reading  or  thinking  alone.  Four 
are  more  than  one.  Again,  memory  is  aided  by  order.  But  the 
recorder  sets  in  order ;  and  a  writer  so  old  that  he  has  become 
new  again,  tells  us — and  we  knew  it  before — that  "we  can 
carry  twice  more  weight  trussed  up  in  bundles  than  when  it  lies 
flapping  about  our  shoulders."  In  memory,  as  well  as  any  other 
box,  a  good  packer  will  stow  more  than  a  poor  one.  Had  not 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence  hung  to- 
gether, they  would  have  been  hanged  separate,  and  one  by  one. 
So  fares  it  with  the  facts  we  learn.  So  long  as  they  hang  to- 
gether t'hey  are  safe,  while,  devoid  of  orderly  connection,  they 
perish  on  as  high  a  scaffold  as  Raman's. 

Memory  is  also  assisted  whenever  we  associate  a  new  thing 
with  what  is  known  to  us  and  dear  to  us.  "  How  old  are  you, 
my  boy  ? "  asked  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Francis  Bacon.  The 
answer  was :  "  Just  two  years  younger  than  your  majesty's  blessed 
reign."  That  boy's  age,  do  you  suppose  Queen  Bess  could  ever 
forget  it  ?  Now  your  topics  ought  to  be  —  I  have  supposed  them, 
to  be  —  each  as  well  known  to  you,  and  as  dear,  as  her  corona- 
tion to  a  queen  ;  and  what  you  are  to  aim  at  is  to  group  all  things 
relevant  around  these  topics.  The  more  you  so  do  the  more  will 
you  incorporate  with  yourself  of  genuine  memoranda  —  things 
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that  must  be  remembered  till  a  maid  forgets  her  ornaments,  and 
a  bride  her  attire.  According  to  my  experience,  every  heading 
entered  in  an  index  rerum  is  as  serviceable  as  the  knot  a  seam- 
stress ties  in  the  end  of  her  thread.  It  has  kept  many  a  stitch 
from  slipping  through. 

"  Time  but  the  impr^sion  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

Besides,  every  new  head  under  which  you  class  a  fact  is  a  new 
handle  by  which  to  hold  it,  and  a  new  hilt  with  which  to  wield  it 
Moreover,  the  more  we  examine  why  a  thing  is,  the  better  we  re- 
member, and  I  have  advised  to  record  the  reasons  of  things ;  for 
a  principle,  like  the  silver  cord  of  ^olus,  confines  where  you 
would  have  them  a  legion  of  facts,  which,  otherwise,  like  enfran- 
chised winds,  scatter  beyond  control.  In  every  view,  then,  the 
device  I  speak,  of  will  make  you  retain  the  contents  of  those 
books  you  have  borrowed  as  easily  as  you  now  keep  those  bor- 
rowed books.  It  is,  then,  the  best  mnemonics.  Its  grasp  is 
as  tenacious  as  the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus. 

Again,  through  writing  such  memoranda  as  I  recommend,  you 
will  render  your  knowledge  exact.  Lest  you  blot  your  book,  you 
will  look  twice  before  putting  pen  to  paper,  to  see  whether  your 
first  impression  was  correct ;  and  often  discover  that  it  was  not, 
though,  but  for  your  purpose  to  write,  it  would  have  always 
seemed  so,  and  you  would  have  gone  on  in  a  blimder  forever. 

"  Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  pen.*' 

Or,  writing  is  to  an  idea  what  a  carpenter's  vise  is  to  a  block  of 
wood ;  it  holds  it  fast  till  you  can  fashion  it  into  shape.  Then 
whatever  is  written  abides,  like  peaches  in  an  air-tight  can,  in  its 
first  freshness ;  while  whatever  is  unwritten  fades, —  ay,  dwindles 
like  an  onion  when  its  coats  are  stripped  off  one  after  another  \  or 
like  King  George  the  Fourth,  whom  Thackeray  describes  as  all 
bow  and  grin,  padding  and  under  waistcoats,  and  then  nothing. 
The  unwritten  is  your  shadow  in  the  glass ;  the  written  is  your 
photograph.  The  one  is  cobweb,  the  other  cord  of  silk.  Hence 
what  you  have  ^forgotten,  yet  remember  that  you  wrote,  is  good 
evidence  in  court ;  so  that  a  merchant  may  swear  to  his  book- 
account.     Litera  scripta  matiet. 

Nor  can  anyone  keep  such  a  book  as  I  have  in  view  without 
heightening  mental  activity.  The  more  you  mark  down,  the 
more  will  you  remark  what  would  otherwise  escape  notice. 
Whenever  and  wherever  you  read,  converse,  observe,  or  reflect, 
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you  will  be  asking,  ''What  can  I  gather  for  my  gamer  of 
notes  ?  **  Your  studies  will  lead  you  like  the  bee  into  many  a 
field ;  you  will  tax  them  all  for  one  hive,  and,  like  the  bee  when 
honey-laden,  you  will  steer  a  bee-line  to  that  hive.  You  cannot 
write  the  hundreth  part  of  what  passes  before  your  mind's  eye. 
Yi3U  are  hence  enforced  to  think  through  what  you  see,  till  you 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  each  mystery.  Wheat  in  the  straw  is 
bulky ;  you  must  thresh  before  you  put  it  in  your  sack.  When 
you  have  seized  an  idea  worth  saving,  you  are  in  doubt  to  which 
of  your  multitudinous  topics  it  belongs  as  the  niche  it  was 
ordained  to  fill.  That  doubt  is  precious ;  for  it  drives  you  to 
think,  that  is,  to  threshing  your  mind.  What  seems  that  niche 
turns  out  a  false  position.  At  length  you  classify  your  idea 
under  a  head  to  which  it  has  some  relation.  While  so  doing,  or 
afterwards,  you  perceive  that  it  is  more  relevant  to  another,  or 
to  half  a  dozen  others,  or  perhaps  to  some  topic  that  hitherto 
has  had  no  name  to  live  in  your  treasury.  Such  a  suggestive 
fact  will  sometimes  serenade  you  as  sweetly  as  any  flute  till  the 
night  shall  be  filled  with  music.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fact 
unclassified,  that  is  dislocated  like  a  bone  out  of  joint,  will  leave 
you  little  ease  till  you  have  put  it  in  place. 

Though  you  be  pains-taking,  you  will  often  fail  in  many  fields 
to  find  any  fruit  you  can  gather  into  your  garner,  and  many 
questions  will  come  up  regarding  which  you  get  no  light  from 
the  luminary  where  you  have  stored  rays  from  all  your  studies. 
Your  attempts  at  following  Bacon's  advice  to  make  collections 
preparative  as  helps  to  your  intellectual  powers  seem  failures. 
Whatever  you  have  sought  out  and  thought  out,  as  you  note  it, 
shrinks  to  a  little  measure.     You  are  constrained  to  exclaim, 

**  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought ; 
I  in  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop, 
But  failing  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himselL" 

When  ignorance  bursts  upon  you,  you  say  you  never  can  learn 
anything,  like  Antaeus  thrown  down  by  Hercules ;  yet  like  that 
giant  you  spring  up  from  the  earth  invigorated  by  its  humbling 
touch.  Surprised  that  you  have  been  ignorant,  you  are  too 
much  mortified  to  continue  so ;  your  range  of  inquiry  widens ; 
your  mind  wakens  to  newness  of  life, —  ay,  "  to  moments  worth 
living  years  for."    Thus  your  memoranda  become  a  fault-book 
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for  self-correction.  The  reason  men  know  so  little  is  that  they 
know  not  how  little  that  little  is.  Hence  says  the  epigram  to 
the  ignoramus : 

"  Thou  may'st  of  double  ignorance  boast ; 
Thou  knowest  not  that  thou  nothing  know'st."    . 

A  young  friend  who  was  about  to  read  Hume's  England  once 
asked  me  how  to  read.  I  said :  ^*  Glean  some  keepsake  from 
every  page  for  your  note-book.  If  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  a 
page,  yet  have  caught  nothing,  look  on  your  reading  as  thus  far 
dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells,  or  brooding  on  eggs  of 
chalk."  Meeting  him  a  month  afterward,  I  inquired  whether  he 
had  followed  my  advice.  He  said  he  did  till,  turning  to  the  end 
of  the  last  volume,  he  espied  there  a  better  index  than  he  could 
make,  and  so  had  laid  away  his  commonplace  book  on  a  high 
shelf.  My  answer  to  him  was :  "  No  matter  how  much  informa^ 
tion  the  printed  index  gives,  the  inspiration  which  making  one  of 
your  own  would  breathe  into  you  it  cannot  give."  Another's 
index  carries  you  a  long  way ;  your  own  would  strengthen  you  to* 
run.  Another's  is  dainties;  your  own,  exercise  for  giving 
appetite.  Another's  index  is  the  mouse  which  the  old  cat 
throws  on  the  floor  half  dead  for  her  kitten  to  play  with ;  your 
own  resembles  that  kitten  catching  the  mouse  herself.  Besides,, 
the  printed  index  —  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  key  to  what  struck 
some  other  man  as  he  read  Hume.  Yours,  had  you  done  as 
I  advised,  would  have  shoWn  what  struck  yoU  —  yourself,  and 
not  another,  and  therefore  would  be  worth  more  to  you  than  a 
better  one  from  the  hand  of  another. 

"Why,"  I  continued,  "would  you  rather  travel  through  Italy 
than  peruse  the  best  book  ever  penned  by  tourist  there  ?  Not 
because  you  would  see  more  than  that  tourist  has  described, — 
still  less  because  you  could  describe  as  well, —  but  because,, 
while  his  book  shows  you  his  impressions,  a  tour  would  stamp, 
you  with  impressions  all  your  own.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
poorest  notes  drawn  up  by  myself  are  more  improving  to  me 
than  the  best  ones  composed  by  any  one  else  can  be.  Each 
woman's  own  piece-bag  —  how  much  more  is  it  worth  to  her 
than  any  other  woman's  can  be !  Why  is  it  ?  Because  it  is 
best  suited  to  furnish  repairs  for  the  garments  of  her  own  house^ 
hold.  It  matches  them.  For  the  self-same  reason  your  mentat 
piece-bag  is  beyond  all  others  of  value  for  your  own  mind.  It 
matches  it.     If  I  may  reason  in  Hibernian  style,  I  will  call  your 
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own  notes  (that  are  poor)  the  moon  and  another's  (that  are 
good)  the  sun.  They  surely  cannot  differ  more  than  that.  But, 
said  the  Irishman,  the  moon  is  worth  more  than  the  sun ;  for  the 
moon  gives  us  light  in  the  dark  when  we  need  it,  while  the  sun 
shines  only  by  day,  when  we  have  a  plenty  already." 

"All  others,  says  Pat,  in  the  sun  may  delight ; 

fiut  for  the  fair  moon  my  praise  shall  be  steady. 

She  shines  in  the  night,  when  we  need  rays  of  light ; 

He  only  by  day,  when  we've  too  much  already." 

On  reflection,  I  seem  to  have  pointed  out  to  my  reader  of  Hume 
a  path  more  sought  for,  alas,  than  the  path  to  heaven,  and  as  sel- 
dom found  —  the  path  to  originality.  My  student  of  Hume 
would  have  been  original  so  far  as  he  made  his  own  observations 
on  what  he  read ;  while  relying  on  another's,  he  was  a  borrower, 
saying,  "Give  me  of  your  oil ;  for  my  lamp  has  gone  out." 

Why  do  we  call  Humboldt  original  ?  Others  have  seen  what- 
ever he  saw,  read  whatever  he  read,  and  are  not  original.  His 
peculiarity  was  that  he  caught  more  with  the  pen  of  what  passed 
before  his  eye,  and  then  more  than  others  marshaled  the  chaos, 
Rudis  indigestaqu€  moks^  into  a  cosmos  —  one  whole  consoli- 
dated of  parts  mutually  related  —  a  system  where  jagged  atoms 
fit  like  smooth  mosaic — e  pluribus  unum.  Through  thus  spend- 
ing ten  years  in  tracing  relations  to  one  year  in  travel,  Hum- 
boldt wrote  his  superscription  on  what  he  learned.  We  call  that 
the  best  gift  which  has  in  it  the  most  of  the  giver.  Hence  the 
pricelessness  of  the  tears  with  which  Mary  washed  the  feet  of 
our  Lord.  What,  then,  is  the  best  writing  ?  Clearly  that  which 
has  in  it  most  of  the  writer. 

"  Brightest  and  best  there  loves  and  graces  shine 
Where  all  the  author  lives  in  every  line." 

Such  a  one  has  no  need  to  write  his  name  on  his  productions. 
He  marks  them  all  over.  There  are  few  Humboldts,  either  in 
nature,  training,  or  facilities  for  research  ;  yet  many  may  pursue 
Humboldt's  method ;  and  so  far  as  they  thus  classify  and  illus- 
trate what  they  acquire,  they  develop  not  the  originality  of  Hum- 
boldt, but  whatever  there  is  in  them  of  originality.  The  mistake 
of  most  lies  in  throwing  away  what  is  peculiar  to  them, — 
"nature's  livery," — while  they  save  what  they  have  in  common 
with  others.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  They  throw  away  the  blush 
that  nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  lays  on,  and  then 
covet  the  hypocritical  rouge  they  buy  in  Paris;  so  that,  like 
-houses  newly  coated  with  white  lead,  they  need  to  be  labeled: 
'•*  Look  out  for  paint ! " 
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Tom  Corwin,  having  consented  to  g^ve  a  commencement 
address  at  Yale  College,  wrote  such  a  speech  as  another  man 
would  write,  and  undertook  to  deliver  it  according  to  elocution- 
ary rules.  He  soon  saw  that  he  was  making  a  failure,  stopped, 
and  said :  "  I  can  do  nothing  as  an  Eastern  rhetorician,  let  me 
speak  as  a  Western  wagoner."  He  then  burst  out  in  his  own 
vein,  and  showed  himself  a  Samson,  who  brought  down  the  house 
as  though  it  were  the  temple  of  Dagon.  You,  too,  shall  be 
somebody,  if  you  had  as  lief  not  be  at  all  as  not  to  be  yourself. 
You  will  be  yourself  in  proportion  as  you  note  and  classify, 
according  to  your  own  laws  of  association,  whatever  you  observe. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  just  here, —  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  accumulated  for-  common  placing,  lies  the  grand 
difficulty  of  the  achievement.  Hoc  opus^  hie  labor  est  You  need 
to  consider  under  what  heads  each  particular  fact,  or  thought,  or 
observation  philosophically  falls  as  proof,  illustration,  or  embel- 
lishment, and  set  it  down  under  such  heads.  You  thus  introduce 
method  into  the  madness  of  sibylline  leaves,  and  you  train  your- 
self to  methodical  thought,  the  art  of  thinking.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  Such  are  your  laws  of  association  and  memory,  or 
such  changes  pass  over  them,  that  your  topics  and  material  have 
often  in  your  mind  no  connection,  and  neither  of  them  makes 
you  think  of  the  other.  You  will  recall  that  you  have  noted 
down  various  matters,  but  you  look  for  them  in  vain  under  all 
the  heads  to  which  you  now  think  them  relevant.  When  you  at 
last  discover  any  of  these  lost  entries,  you  must  then  make  cross- 
references  to  them  from  all  the  heads  under  which  you  failed  to 
find  them,  that  you  may  not  again  grope  for  them  to  no  purpose. 
In  fact,  that  classification  of  your  gatherings  which  is  best  philo- 
sophically may  not  be  by  any  means  best  for  you,  because  not 
best  facilitating  your  laying  your  hand  on  the  treasure  you  have 
Laid  up.  In  this  view,  and  only  thus,  can  I  apologize  for  Dr. 
Todd's  illustrations  in  the  preface  to  his  Index  Rerutn.  Thus, 
if  we  wish  in  his  system  of  note-taking  to  learn  something  about 
"  Christianity,"  we  must  look  for  it  under  the  head  Importance. 
The  "nature  of  God "  he  treats  under  the  title  Hiero,  and  matter 
about  "  conscience  "  is  brought  in  under  the  heading  Horrors, 
A  distribution  of  savings  for  enabling  to  lock  them  up  and 
unlock  them  that  is  absurd  for  you  may  be  the  best  possible  for 
me.  The  worse  for  you,  the  better  for  me.  A  title,  also,  which 
to-day  seems  to  you  utterly  meaningless,  when  ten  years  have 
passed  over  you  may  then  appear  to  you  yourself  to  be  trans- 
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fonned,  and  rejoicing  to  be  the  silken  line,  on  which  your  pearls 
united  shine. 

In  struggles  to  hold  fast  individuality  you  will  trace  the  rela- 
tions and  correlations  of  what  you  learn,  and  piece  out  by  com- 
mon sense  what  you  cull  by  the  five  senses.  Through  such  en- 
deavors facts  that  once  seemed  isolated  will  shoot  out  roots  and 
ramifications,  interweaving  them  in  one  web.  Viewed  thus  in 
their  relations,  trifles  come  to  resemble  the  widow's  mites,  which 
shall  jingle  in  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  what  is  a  fact  before  you  consider  its  relations  ?  You  are 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  it,  as  much  as  the  postmaster  is  where 
to  send  a  letter  addressed,  "  John  Smith,  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  scrutinize  its  relations,  many  a 
fact  seems  contrived  on  purpose  to  pay  a  treble  debt,  like  that 
old  wall  in  Aphek,  which,  falling  on  Benhadad's  soldiers,  gave 
them  all-at-once  not  only  death,  but  burial,  and  gravestones  into 
the  bargain.  Every  fact  once  articulated  may  do  yeoman  service 
as  an  illustration  to  simplify,  dignify,  or  adorn  ideas  for  which 
you  have  long  and  vainly  sought  such  an  auxiliary.  Of  all  facul- 
ties, none  is  more  important  than  that  of  illustration ;  reasons 
are  pillars  which  sustain  the  roof  and  gallery,  but  similitudes  are 
windows  and  chandeliers  which  afford  light.  Happy  the  man  who 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them. 

**  We  also  know  an  apt  similitude 
Will  on  the  curious  fancy  more  intrude, 
And  will  stick  faster  in  the  heart  and  head 
Than  things  from  similes  not  borrowed." 

Many  an  illustration  is  likewise  an  argument.  Witness  the 
stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln  picked  up  in  log-cabins,  but  good 
enough  for  the  cabinet  at  the  White  House.  For  want  of  illus- 
trations many  a  speech,  otherwise  good,  is  as  monotonous  as  that 
picture  of  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  all  one 
dead  wall,  or  barn  door,  of  Spanish  brown.  When  the  painter 
was  asked,  "  Where  are  the  Hebrews  ?  "  he  said :  "  They  have  all 
passed  over,"  and  when  the  question  was,  "  Where  are  the  hosts 
of  Pharaoh?"  "Why,  they,"  his  answer  was,  "they  are  all 
drowned."  All  the  people  who  would  have  given  human  interest 
to  the  painting  had  gone,  either  over,  or  under, —  in  Western  par- 
lance, "gone  up." 

Men  wonder  that  some  writers  are  rich  in  illustrations  that 
illuminate  their  ideas,  giving  to  what  is  one  like  the  ocean,  its 
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vast  variety  of  waves.  They  might  as  well  wonder  that  certain 
men's  drafts  are  honored  at  a  bank.  The  secret  is  in  both  cases 
the  same.  He  who  would  draw  out  must  first  make  deposits. 
The  munificence  of  the  Boston  Lawrences,  who  has  not  heard  of 
it  ?  How  could  they  be  thus  generous  ?  Not  without  petty  lay- 
ings up  more  than  you  could  number.  I  have  been  in  their  fac- 
tories. There  were  bobbins  by  the  million,  from  which  threads 
were  unwinding.  Over  each  I  observed  a  little  cap  cunningly 
catching  every  particle  of  cotton  that  flew  off  in  the  process,  and 
tons,  the  foreman  told  me,  are  thus  saved.  Would  you  have 
much  to  lay  out  ?  you  must  lay  up  much.  If  your  illustrations 
are  original  with  you,  they  must  often  be  homely,  because  most 
men  are  mostly  keepers  at  home.  But  exactly  because  they  are 
homely,  they  all  the  more  come  home  to  what  all  men  feel.  They 
fly  over  nobody's  head,  but  hit  just  in  the  heart.  "  To  accum- 
ulate such  a  mass  of  sentiments  as  we  see  in  Hudibras,  at  the 
call  of  accidental  desire  or  sudden  necessity,"  Johnson  declares 
"  beyond  the  power  of  any  mind,  however  active  and  compre- 
hensive." You  should  sooner  expect  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
to  come  at  your  call,  than  that  many  of  the  illustrations  pertinent 
to  any  theme  can  be  rallied  to  its  standard  in  one  single  day. 
Yet  whoso  will,  can  enlist  such  recruits  one  by  one. 

Take,  for  instance.  Tell  shooting  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of 
his  boy.  I  have  referred  to  this  story  as  an  illustration  under 
some  sixteen  heads  in  my  index  rerum^  while,  but  for  my  so  seiz- 
ing it  by  the  forelock,  that  incident  might  fail  to  occur  to  me 
even  once  during  my  writing  a  lecture  on  each  of  those  sixteen 
■  topics.  Thus,  the  exploit  of  the  Swiss  archer  suggested  to  me, 
in  his  boy,  filial  trustfulness  ;  as  to  Gessler,  it  showed  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  the  danger  that  irresponsible  power  will  be  abused ; 
as  to  Tell  himself,  I  marked  not  only  skill,  that  all  skill  is  of  use, 
often  of  higher  use  than  can  be  anticipated,  but  how  men  are 
roused  to  retaliate,  that  fame  is  dear-bought,  that  emergencies 
drive  to  achievements,  and  that  what  seems  a  curse  may  prove  a 
blessing.  I  further  set  down  this  miracle  of  archery  as  shedding 
light  on  the  way  that  sympathy,  hatred,  fear,  admiration,  and 
emulation  are  excited, —  as  exemplifying  the  dependence  of  great 
events  on  small  causes, —  as  reminding  historians  of  parallels 
among  Danes  and  Greeks,  as  leading  skeptics  to  question  the 
evidence  of  its  reality,  and,  since  such  is  the  law  of  local  asso- 
ciation constraining  the  pilgrim  to  Altorf,  in  whose  ears  still 
twangs  the  cord,  "  dread  bounding,  sounding,"  from  the  Switzer's 
bow,  to  exclaim : 
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"  Who  that  walks  where  men  of  other  days 
Have  wrought  with  god-like  arm  their  deeds  of  praise, 
Feels  not  the  spirit  of  the  place  control, 
Exalt,  and  elevate  his  laboring  soul  ? " 

Some  of  your  gleanings  will  thus  enrich  you  with  a  galaxy  of 
illustrations  bright  as  the  stars  in  our  national  flag, —  or  like  stars 
in  the  sky,  giving  light  to  other  things,  which,  without  them, 
could  not  be  seen.  Other  trifles  you  pick  up,  coming  as  pat  for 
your  purpose  as  a  square  man  for  a  square  corner,  or  as  Lincoln's 
pegs  for  his  holes,  when  he  sent  Butler  to  New  Orleans  and  Grant 
to  Vicksburg,  will  correct  false  notions  you  have  yourself  im- 
bibed, or  those  into  which  others  have  fallen.  They  will  thus 
prove  snuffers  to  prune  and  brighten  the  candle  of  your  mind. 

Since  it  cannot  be  foreseen  which  of  your  acquisitions  shall 

thus  become  most  useful,  you  will  become  a  snapper  up  of  trifles, 

which  most  neglect  as  they  do  pins  in  their  pathway,  or  poor 

relations.     You  will  then  scorn  no  key,  you  know  not  what  locks 

it  may  open, —  and  no  needle,  you  know  not  how  much  pointless 

thread  it  may  utilize. 

"  A  spark  from  this  or  t*  other  caught 
May  kindle,  quick  as  thought, 
A  glorious  bonfire  up  in  you. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specimen.  I  once  read,  in  a  Connecticut 
newspaper,  the  following  advertisement : 

"  Twenty  Dollars  Reward.  —  Stolen  from  me,  the  sub- 
scriber, in  the  time  of  action,  the  sixteenth  of  August  last,  a 
Brown  Mare,  five  years  old,  had  a  star  in  her  forehead.  Also  a 
doe-skin  seated  saddle,  blue  housing,  trimmed  with  white,  and  a 
curbed  bridle.  It  is  earnestly  requested  of  all  committees  of 
safety,  and  others  in  authority,  to  exert  themselves  to  recover 
said  thief  and  mare,  so  that  he  may  be  brought  to  justice  and  the 
mare  brought  to  me ;  and  the  person,  whoever  he  be,  shall  re- 
ceive the  above  reward  for  both,  and  for  the  mare  alone  one-half 
that  sum.  How  scandalous,  how  disgraceful  and  ignominious 
must  it  appear  to  all  friendly  and  generous  souls,  to  have  such 
sly,  artful,  designing  villains  enter  into  the  field  of  action  in 
order  to  pillage,  pilfer,  and  plunder  from  their  brethren  when 
engaged  in  battle  !  *  John  Stark,  B.D.G." 

"Bennington,  nth  Sept.,  1777. 

This  morsel,  picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanished 
days,  seemed  worthy  of  a  note  considered  simply  as  a  character- 
istic utterance  of  the  hero  who  broke  Burgoyne's  left  wing.     The 
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promise  of  ten  dollars  for  a  general's  horse  was  also  significant. 
The  smallness  of  the  reward  showed  how  early  horses  were 
cheap  in  Vermont,  and  how  scarce  money  had  become,  since 
Stark  was  so  far  from  offering,  like  King  Richard,  a  kingdom  for 
a  horse.  Who,  also,  could  be  blind  to  Stark's  patriotism,  oozing 
out  even  in  a  call  to  stop  a  thief,  and  flaying  as  with  scalping* 
knife  the  tories  of  his  time.  But  a  year  afterward,  being  invited 
to  address  the  Vermont  Legislature  when  they  received  from 
Congress  the  cannon  taken  at  Bennington,  I  looked  up  the  refer- 
ence in  my  savings  bank  of  old  odd  ends,  quoted  the  advertise- 
ment in  my  speech,  and  found  it  a  spice  island,  a  veritable  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  details  over  which  I  was  obliged  to  lead  my  legis* 
lative  caravan.  Through  shaking  my  hearers  with  a  laugh,  it  won 
a  hearing  for  my  history.  At  the  end  of  a  string  of  tame  statis- 
tics it  resounded  as,  before  the  railroad  era,  we  used  to  hear  the 
snapper  at  the  end  of  a  stage-driver's  whip-lash  when  he  entered 
the  village  with  good  news. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  same  old  scrap  enabled  me  to  correct 
a  blunder  into  which  Headley,  Everett,  Irving,  Spencer,  and,  I 
believe,  every  other  historian,  had  fallen.  Thus,  Headley  says^ 
"  Stark's  horse  sunk  under  him."  Everett  writes,  "  The  general's 
horse  was  killed  in  the  action."  Irving's  words  are,  "  The  vet- 
eran had  a  horse  shot  under  him."  They  were  all  led  to  a  false 
inference  concerning  this  sinking,  killing,  and  shooting,  by  Stark's 
writing  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  these  words :  "  I  lost  my 
horse  in  the  action."  How  he  lost  him  we  have  seen  by  his  ad- 
vertisement. 

Nor  is  this  half;  for,  on  my  writing  to  Mr.  Everett,  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  correction,  and  paid  the  reward 
offered  for  the  horse,  in  the  shape  of  books  for  the  library  of  my 
parish.  Seldom  are  debts  for  ''  dead  horses  "  collected  so  suc- 
cessfully, especially  when  they  have  been  a  century  outlawed. 
Had  all  the  authors,  whose  mistakes  I  had  rectified,  been  as  lib- 
eral as  Everett,  I  should  have  made  my  fortune.  Dr.  Sparks 
subsequently  made  my  finding  the  text  for  a  discourse  on  the 
sources  of  historical  error.  Mr.  Everett  also  used  it  at  a  war 
meeting  in  New  York.  Thus  a  mouse  brought  forth  a  mountain, 
and  Jonah  swallowed  a  whale.  Who  shall  say  that  this  antedilu- 
vian newspaper,  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked,  has  not  new 
uses  yet  to  be  revealed  ?  Why,  I  am  using  it  now,  this  minute. 
Often  used,  it  is  not  yet  used  up,  or  a  squeezed  orange.  All 
editors  and  merchants  will  confess  that  these  results  demonstrate 
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that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  advertise  —  that,  in  fact,  there  are  mil- 
lions in  it  —  that  advertising  pays. 

My  discovery  in  the  paper  from  the  Nutmeg  State  may  also 
serve  as  a  proof  that  we  sometimes  espy  what  we  need  in  places 
where  no  one  would  anticipate  that  it  could  come  to  light.  An 
Englishman,  fighting  a  duel  with  a  Frenchman  in  a  dark  room, 
first  received  the  fire  of  his  antagonist,  and  then, —  as  he  escaped 
unwounded, —  not  wishing  to  hit  his  adversary,  shot  his  own 
pistol  up  the  chimney.  Notwithstanding,  he  brought  down  the 
Frenchman,  who  had  no  sooner  discharged  his  piece  than  he 
softly  slipped  iip  from  the  fireplace  as  into  a  niche  of  safety. 
The  man  of  notes  repeats  the  experience  of  that  Briton,  and 
brings  down  many  a  Frenchman  from  hiding  places  where  no 
one  would  look  for  a  prize.  Far  as  was  that  Englishman  from 
expecting  to  do  execution,  when  he  snapped  his  revolver  up  a 
flue,  so  far  was  I,  on  taking  up  the  Connecticut  Courant,  from 
hope  of  exhuming  such  an  historical  gem  as  I  now  seem  to  have 
there  detected.  No  matter  how  hackneyed  a  subject  has  become, 
it  still  abounds  in  treasure-trove,  good  things  not  yet  well  applied^ 
so  that  if  you  apply  them  fitly  men  will  call  you  original.  What 
says  Irving  ?  His  words  are :  "  Most  of  the  traits  that  give  in- 
dividuality to  Columbus  in  my  biography  of  him,  were  gathered 
from  slightly-mentioned  facts  in  his  journal,  letters,  etc.,  which 
had  remained  almost  unnoticed  by  former  writers.''  Brightest 
blazes  are  lit  up  by  unexpected  sparks. 

Proofs  similar  crowd  upon  me, —  that  we  should  spurn  no  part 
of  knowledge,  but  gather  all  fragments  since  the  least  may  prove 
in  union  with  the  greatest ;  and  the  moment  it  is  so  proved,  what 
before  was  the  charcoal  of  an  old  newspaper  transforms  to  a 
diamond,  bright  as  a  boy  wishes  he  could  give  his  first  love,  or 
as  she  wishes  might  be  given  her, — with  many  faces,  each  radia- 
ting its  own  lustre.  Some  smile  at  this  figure  as  sentimental. 
For  such  stoics  let  me  derive  one  from  our  barn-yard  fowls. 
There  is  no  nutriment  in  gravel,  and  so  it  at  first  seems  silly  for 
a  hen  to  swallow  it.  But  it  seems  so  no  longer  when  once  we 
learn  that  every  grain  of  it  adds  grit  to  her  gizzard. 

The  custom  of  commonplacing  after  the  fashion  which  has 
now  been  proposed,  is  favorable  to  endless  growth  in  knowledge. 
Its  reservoir  is  never  full,  but  always  has  room  for  more  light, 
and  is  expectant  of  more  like  the  Pilgrim  pastor,  who  sent  forth 
the  colony  of  conscience  to  plant  Plymouth.  It  holds  knowl- 
edge, as  it  were,  in  solution,  while  treatises  written  out,  and  still 
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more  printed,  precipitate  it  in  cast-iron  rigidity.  Accordingly; 
Bacon  warns  against  "  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction 
of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods,  from  which  time  sciences 
receive  small  augmentation.  As  young  men,  when  they  knit  and 
shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature,  so  knowledge 
while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observations,  is  in  growth,  but  when 
it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it  may  perchance  be 
further  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommodated  for  use  and 
practice,  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance." 
Vertot  undertook  to  describe  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  sent  to 
Italian  archives  for  unknown  details.  Not  receiving  them  so 
soon  as  he  expected,  making  brick  without  straw,  he  drew  on 
imagination  for  facts,  and  published  his  book.  When  the  infor- 
mation he  desired  reached  him,  he  would  not  look  at  the  papers, 
•exclaming,  "  My  siege  is  done  !  "  Mon  siege  est  fait!  But  the 
note-book  never  outgrows  the  era  of  inclusive  hospitality.  It  is 
a  sponge  never  too  full  to  be  bibulous  and  receptive  of  more. 

In  setting  down  what  you  know  on  any  topic  you  are  con- 
fronted with  the  horizon  of  ignorance  which  hems  in  the  circle 
of  your  knowledge.  Your  curiosity  is  roused,  and  you  are  stim- 
ulated to  wider  research,  broadening  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent.  You  become  what  Plato  defines  as  the  ideal  man — 
"a  hunter  of  truth."  Your  energies  are  tasked^  and  hence 
trained,  like  a  student  who  must  fill  out  an  outline  map,  or  ex- 
periment in  a  laboratory.  You  learn  that  pursuit  is  more  than 
possession,  that  pursuit  gives  value  to  possession,  and  that  fruit 
which  falls  without  shaking  is  too  mellow  for  you.  Manna  gath- 
ered by  your  own  labor  you  perceive  to  be  both  sweeter  and 
healthier  than  any  dainties  set  before  you  by  servitors.  Sound- 
ing your  own  dark  and  devious  way  through  a  wilderness  of  ex- 
ploration, like  the  oriental  Magi  when  pilgrims  to  Bethlehem, 
how  you  despise  travelers  in  Cook's  personally  conducted  tours, 
always  in  leading-strings  —  seeing  many  things  but  observing 
nothing,  —  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  knowledge. 
Search  is  an  alchemy  which  transmutes  the  obstacles  to  its 
progress  as  wondrously  as  the  oyster  turns  the  gravel  which  galls 
it  to  a  pearl. 

Moreover,  whoever  will  enter  minutiae  in  such  a  record   as  I 

urge,  will  find  unexpected  uses  in  refuse  and  will  save  what  turns 

out  diamond-dust,  like  my  note  on  French  views  of  Napoleon 

approaching  from  Elba,  and  what  he  otherwise  would  have  thrown 

.  away  before  its  value  was  suspected ;  as  the  first  papyrus  rolls 
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exhumed  in  Herculaneum  were  destroyed,  being  mistaken  for 
charred  sticks ;  and  as,  in  darker  ages,  many  an  algebra  was 
burned  before  it  was  dreamed  that  the  sign  plus  might  not  be 
popish,  and  many  a  geometry  was  burned  before  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  circle  might  be  something  else  than  a  conjurer's 

ring. 

"  The  cunning  workman  never  doth  refuse 

The  meanest  tool  that  he  may  chance  to  use." 

It  is  true,  the  legion  of  the  lazy  will  make  light  of  you  as 
zealously  affected  in  trifles.  But  they  know  not  "  how  poor  an 
instrument  can  do  a  noble  deed,''  and  resemble  the  lookers-on 
in  a  Shaker  meeting,  who  said  to  one  of  the  dancers,  ''  Friend, 
you  have  forgotten  the  text  that  *  bodily  exercise  profiteth  little.' " 
His  answer  was,  "  Why,  strangers,  that '  little '  is  what  I  am  after," 
and  pushed  on  in  his  saltatory  gyrations.  Be  yours  his  spirit,  and 
you  will  catch  up  knowledge  as  tirelessly  as  your  clock  picks  up 
every  crumb  of  time.  Many  fail  when  a  trifle  more  persistence 
would  fix  in  them  a  habit  which  would  perpetuate  itself.  A  cer- 
tain man  gave  as  his  excuse  for  not  reading  the  Bible,  that  its 
words  were  too  hard,  and  mentioned  as  an  instance  the  word 
"  so-met-i-mes,"  in  the  text,  "  Ye  who  so-met-i-mes  were  afar  off." 
If  he  had  looked  but  a  little  longer  his  mountain  of  difficulty 
would  have  dwindled  to  a  mole-hill,  for  in  the  quadrisyllabic 
stranger  "  so-met-i-mes  "  he  would  have  recognized  his  old  fa- 
miliar friend  "  sometimes." 

What  more  valueless  than  autumnal  leaves  ?  Yet  half  a  dozen 
of  them  from  a  maple  in  Massachusetts  were  carried  abroad  in  her 
herbal  by  the  wife  of  our  minister  in  London.  As  her  husband's 
salary  would  only  pay  his  rent,  and  he  had  no  star-routes,  or 
post-traderships  to  sell,  she  felt  it  a  duty  to  economize.  Accord- 
ingly, having,  like  Miss  Flora  McFlimsy,  nothing  to  wear  at  a 
court  ball,  she  put  some  of  those  leaves  in  her  hair.  Gorgeous 
beyond  hues  known  to  European  forests,  they  eclipsed  jewels ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  similar  gems  from  the  sugar-tree  have  been 
exported  every  year  since.  A  wreath  of  them  sent  by  New  York 
ladies  to  the  crown-princess  of  Prussia  was  accepted  with  thanks. 
As  the  lady's  herbal  to  the  leaves  of  the  maple,  such  is  the  book 
I  propose  to  your  native  thoughts  —  often  trodden  under  foot, 
yet  worthy  to  stand  before  kings. 

**  Since  that  a  pearl  may  in  a  toad's  head  dwell, 
And  may  be  found,  too,  in  an  oyster  shell, 
What  our  contempts  do  oftimes  hurl  from  us 
We  wish  it  ours  again.'* 
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Not  only  is  knowledge  power  ;  but  the  more  we  ken,  the  more 
we  can.  A  king  is  etymologically,  according  to  Carlyle,  he  who 
kens  the  most  —  the  kenning  man  by  way  of  eminence.  There 
is  a  proverb,  "  Keep  a  thing  for  seven  years,  and  you  will  find  a 
use  for  it."  Long  before  that  time  you  will  utilize  most  acquisi- 
tions. Some  of  them,  however,  like  the  century  plant,  will  not 
bring  fruit  to  perfection  till  the  close  of  a  still  longer  cycle. 
For  ages  the  kite  was  only  a  boy's  plaything.  How  long  before 
it  drew  down  lightning !  how  much  longer  before  it  drew  a  bridge 
over  Niagara !  When  Franklin  admired  the  first  balloon  that  rose 
to  the  clouds,  he  was  asked  by  some  nil  admirari  utilitarian, 
"  What's  the  use  of  this  puff-ball  ?  '*  His  answer  was,  "  What's 
the  use  of  your  new  bom  baby  ?  It  may  become  a  man  ? " 
Already  has  the  fate  of  battles  himg  in  the  scale  of  aeronautics, 
but  it  has  not  yet  unfolded  its  century  flower.  In  general,  the 
longer  fuel  seasons  before  you  burn  it,  the  easier  it  kindles. 

In  keeping  a  daily  note-book  one  unawares  writes  his  own 
autobiography. 

*'  If  you  would  know  what  a  man  is,"  sa3rs  some  one,  *'  look  at 
his  account-book."  You  will  there  discover  how  he  makes  his 
money,  and  how  he  spends  it,  how  far  he  is  honest  and  generous, 
how  far  selfish,  or  a  cheat.  A  man's  private  letters  have  also 
always  been  held  to  show  him  off  his  guard,  and  hence  in  his 
true  nature.  Equally  unconscious  with  the  biography  in  account- 
book  and  correspondence,  is  that  which  grows  up  in  a  man's 
note-book,  —  but  the  former  is  mainly  moral  and  the  latter 
mental.  The  note-book  shows  his  intellectual  stages  of  evolu- 
tion, their  genesis  and  exodus,  in  continuity  and  concatenation. 

An  old  man,  like  President  Adams,  turning  over  his  Index 
Rerum,  beholds  his  whole  intellectual  life  unrolled  as  on  a  map 
from  "that  other  me  in  the  back-ground,"  and  the  elastic 
gristle  of  boyhood  to  the  rheumatic  stiffness  of  age.  What 
books,  prejudices,  predilections,  swayed  him  at  each  era,  —  what 
trophies  destroyed  his  repose,  —  is  at  once  apparent.  Changes 
in  taste,  often  very  gradual,  —  influences  of  teachers  and  com- 
rades, —  now  and  then  an  epoch-making  inspiration,  —  contra- 
dictory gatherings  on  favorite  themes,  —  how  he  investigated,  — 
rambles  into  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  all  are  betrayed  by 
notes  which  are  tell-tales  or  photographs  to  the  sensitized  writer, 
though  of  no  significance  to  an  outsider.  The  very  hand-writing, 
to  one  who  reads  between  the  lines,  is  full  of  meaning.  A  nota- 
ble experience  of  the  following  sort  has  frequently  been  mine.    I 
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meet  with  some  fact  or  thought  which  strikes  me  as  new,  or  at 
least  capable  of  some  new  use  or  application,  and  that  perhaps 
under  several  heads,  in  my  commonplace  book.  On  turning  to 
those  heads,  however,  I  find  it  already  noted  down,  sometimes  at 
-every  place  where  I  purposed  to  write  it.  In  such  cases  I  gain 
a  resurrection  of  myself  —  of  mental  movements  from  which  J 
liad  been  cut  off  as  totally  as  though  they  had  occurred  in  a  pre 
existent  state.  My  noting  adds  to  my  personal  identity,  which  / 
might  otherwise  lose  as  the  Greek  debtor  pretended  to  who,  whos 
dunned,  said,  "  He  who  contracted  the  debt  was  I,  but  he  is  not 
now."  But  he  who  gathers  himself  together  will  not  forget  him- 
.self. 

My  subject  grows  upon  me  so  that  I  can  only  allude  to  other 
utilities.  Nothing  is  better  adapted  than  the  practice  I  advocate 
to  keep  an  object  for  which  to  read,  talk,  observe,  and  think  be- 
fore your  mind,  not  merely  on  the  eve  of  debate,  but  always  and 
on  many  a  theme,  when  you  sit  in  the  house  and  when  you  walk 
by  the  way.  Why  do  we  praise  the  bee  more  than  the  fly,  when 
both  are  equally  busy  ?  The  bee  has  an  object,  the  fly  none. 
How  suggestive  is  the  muleteer's  maxim,  *'  A  blind  mule  will  die, 
because  he  don't  know  where  to  kick."  The  importance  of  a 
jnark  to  aim  at  he  only  can  appreciate  who  feels  that 

**  Unless  to  some  particular  end  designed, 
Reading  is  but  a  specious  trifling  of  the  mind ; 
And  then,  like  ill-digested  food. 
To  humors  turns,  and  not  to  blood.** 

But  the  more  you  read  with  the  heart,  the  more  will  you  learn  by 
heart. 

**  The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to." 

Through  keeping  a  book  of  topics,  you  will  be  led  to  read  also 
by  topics,  and  not  by  volumes.  He  only  who  has  formed  this 
habit,  and  is  always  studying  some  subject,  is  master  of  books,  in- . 
stead  of  being  mastered  by  them.  Others  are  vagabonds ;  he  is 
a  traveler.  He  can  mentalize  what  others  only  memorize.  Such 
a  one's  library  (like  that  of  Daniel  Webster  as  I  saw  it  in  Marsh- 
field  while  still  left  as  in  his  lifetime)  will  be  largely  composed  of 
indexes,  encyclopaedias,  and  "  all  the  dictionaries  and  contradic- 
tionaries  that  ever  were  heard  of"  —  books  not  so  much  to  be 
read  as  to  be  referred  to  whenever  curiosity  is  keen  —  books 
straightway  supplying  present  demand,  and  guiding  to  the  stand- 
ards in  each  specialty.  Consulting  should  be  like  going  to  a 
vstore  and  selecting  from  an  assor*^pient  what  you  need  ;  reading 
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is  prone  to  be  like  attending  an  auction,  where  you  buy  what 
you  do  not  want,  and  pay  for  it  what  you  do. 

Again,  your  list  of  topics  —  each  a  cord  to  string  pearls  on  — 
will  enlarge  as  naturally  as  a  circle  widens  in  water.  Whenever 
you  kindle  a  dry  stick,  many  a  green  one  will  catch ;  and  each  new 
topic  will  rouse  you  to  till  those  old  fields  which  yield  new  com, 
and  will  add  to  your  eye  a  precious  seeing,  —  ay,  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  till  you  discover  Americas  that  lay  hid  from  Colum- 
bus. Notes  lead  to  queries  which  are  the  keys  of  knowledge, 
often  to  those  which,  though  you  cannot  answer  them  for  years, 
make  you  watchful  for  every  clew  to  such  labyrinths,  and  train 
you  to  habits  of  investigation. 

In  1850,  a  weekly  magazine,  entitled  Notes  and  Queries^  was 
started  in  London,  as  a  medium  of  inter-communication  between 
men  who  wished  to  make  inquiries,  and  those  who  could,  and 
would,  give  a  note  in  answer.     This  work  was  soon  appreciated, 
and  received  contributions  from  the  utmost  comers  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.     It  brought  together  scraps  from  the  million 
of  books  hid  in  the  British  Museum,  and  leaves  from  a  thousand 
note-books,  and  yet  showed  that  their  authors  all  regretted  that 
they  had  not  sooner  and  more  scrupulously  made  their  motto, 
Captain  Cuttle's  : — "  When  found,  make  a  note  of."  It  has  begot- 
ten legions  after  its  kind.     It  will  soon  complete  its  eightieth 
volume,  with  six  volumes  of  indexes,  and  is  still  renewing  its 
youth  ;  when  it  pipes  some  correspondent  at  the  antipodes  dances. 
Its  French  sister,  the  Intertnidiaire^  was  bom  in  Paris,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since.     No  one  can  study  either  of  these  myriad- 
minded  works  without  finding  questions  answered  which  long- 
ago  arose  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  has  given  up  in  despair, 
as  well  as  others  proposed  which  it  would  not  have  puzzled  even 
him  to  solve.     Notes  and  Queries,  and  the  Interm^diairey  form  a 
series  which  no  library  can  afford  to  dispense  with,  yet  they  are 
not,  like  your  own  note-book,  all  made  up  of  matters  that  have 
been  elaborated  in  your  own  mind.     Good  as  a  supplement,  they 
are  good  for  nothing  as  a  substitute  for  your  own  volume.     For 
the  same  reason,  your  own  index  reruniy  before  you  have  filled  a 
hundred  pages  of  it,  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  fifteen 
hundred  pages  of  Poole's  universal  index  to  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes of  periodicals.     That  work  is  indeed  an  inestimable  aid  to 
research,  and  has  doubled  the  use  and  consultation  of  periodicals 
in  all  great  libraries.     But  its   chief  references   are  to  works 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  students,  and  they  relate  to  what  you_ 
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do  not  know,  while  your  own  writing  treats  of  what  you  do  know^ 
The  index  you  make,  showing  whatever  of  research  you  have 
already  accomplished,  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  your 
prizing  and  making  full  proof  in  further  requisitions  of  the 
grander  index  which  Poole  and  his  fifty  coadjutors  have  elabo- 
rated,  somewhat  as  the  Mediterranean  voyages  of  Columbus  were 
a  superb  training  for  plus  ultra,  namely :  his  supreme  adventure 
in  the  dread  unknown  of  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  terminal  pillars- 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Study  and  speculation  in  our  time  are  more  than  ever  com- 
parative. They  have  of  late  been  more  and  more  drifting  in 
this  direction,  thanks  to  unexampled  facilities  for  inter-communi- 
cation, to  legions  of  travelers,  to  cosmopolitan  museums  and 
libraries,  and  in  our  country  especially,  to  composite  nationality. 
No  scholar  can  do  his  best  in  comparative  investigation,  without 
taxing  all  the  world.  But  the  results  of  his  research  cannot 
many  of  them  be  held  in  his  memory  at  any  one  time.  There- 
fore the  cardinal  truths  he  discovers  —  the  summa  fastigia  rerum 
—  must  be  accumulated  before  him  —  side  by  side  in  a  con- 
densed survey.  Then  only,  is  he  able  to  estimate  their  strong 
connections  and  nice  dependencies.  Passavant  traveled  over 
Europe  to  inspect  sketches  by  Raphael,  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  gradual  growth  of  that  pictorial  master ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  reach  them  all,  and  he  sometimes  forgot  one  before  he  arrived 
at  another.  His  journeys  were  before  the  era  of  photography. 
In  later  years  those  sketches,  one  and  all,  have  been  reproduced 
in  photographic  fac-simile,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Albert. 
Hence  Grimm,  the  latest  biographer  of  Raphael,  without  any 
journeys  at  all,  was  master  of  the  situation,  as  Passavant  could 
never  be.  Materials  came  to  him  as  if  of  their  own  accord, 
which  former  students  had  sought  so  far,  so  long,  and  sometimes- 
so  vainly.  What  photography  did  for  Grimm,  a  note-book,  faith- 
fully and  fitly  dealt  with,  will  do  in  spreading  before  you  what- 
ever accumulations  for  comparative  speculation  your  experience- 
has  enabled  you  to  gather  up.  Indeed,  like  the  apostles  gather- 
ing the  fragments  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  you  will  be  astonished 
that,  adding  mite  to  mite  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  you  have 
so  soon  filled  a  basket,  and  more  than  one  basket. 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  I  have  now  presented,  most 
people  say :  "  Oh  that  we  had  thought  of  these  things  sooner  — 
when  our  school-days  began,  or  at  least  when  they  ended ;  but 
now,  alas,  it  is  too  late  I     For  us  the  harvest  is  past."     Let  me 
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remind  these  faint  hearts  that  in  a  certain  New  England  grave- 
yard you  may  read  this  epitaph :  ''*' Here  lies  one  who  existed  seventy 
years^  but  lived  only  seven,**  Possibly  that  old  man  was  first 
married  at  three  score  years  and  ten ;  or,  as  old  bachelors  think, 
he  then  became  a  widower.  It  seems  more  likely  that  at  seventy 
years  he  began  to  keep  a  commonplace  book,  and  found  the 
practice  a  new  birth,  —  a  higher  birth, — so  that  he  reckoned 
former  years,  in  which  he  hardly  knew  he  was  born,  as  existence^ 
but  not  life.  [One  old  man  at  Darlington,  when  this  lecture  was 
^ven  there,  cried  out  in  the  audience,  ''  I  would  give  a  hundred 
dollars  to  have  heard  this  talk  forty  years  ago."] 

Moreover,  what  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  best  reading,  and  to 
dropping  many  a  novel  like  a  hot  coal,  than  a  habit  which  holds 
before  you  perpetual  contrasts  between  that  investment  of  time 
that  is  remunerative,  and  that  which  brings  no  return ;  between 
the  harvest  from  sowing  wheat,  and  that  from  sowing  wild  oats ; 
between  what  inspires  with  virtue  and  what  infects  with  virus  ? 

Nothing  renders  intellect  dyspeptic  sooner  than  gluttonous 
reading.  What  better  check  on  such  a  surfeit  than  a  style  of 
training  which  bids  you  refuse  a  second  meal  till  you  have 
digested  the  first  ?  The  mind  of  a  voracious  reader  —  what  is 
it  like  ?  It  has  been  compared  to  a  purse  so  full  that  it  will  not 
shut,  but  lets  everything  drop  out.  I  will  rather  compare  it  to  a 
hound  unable  to  track  a  deer  through  a  flower-garden,  losing  the 
scent  through  multiplicity  of  odors.  It  may  find  a  still  more  apt 
emblem  in  that  Thracian  reveler  who,  when  he  could  drink  no 
more,  poured  wine  on  his  clothes  till  he  drenched  himself  from 
head  to  foot ;  yet  the  wine  was  all  outside.  So  is  the  voracious 
reader's  reading,  as  the  Koran  is  outside  of  many  a  Moslem  who 
wears  every  word  of  it  written  on  his  shirt.  Or,  once  again,  the 
gluttonous  reader  resembles  the  patients  of  a  doctor  who  fed 
such  as  had  lost  their  appetite  by  soaking  their  feet  in  pails  of 
soup.  Still,  the  food  is  all  outside.  So  is  yours  from  omnivo- 
rous reading.  You  deprecate  such  a  destiny.  You  will  escape 
it,  and  make  digestion  as  good  as  appetite,  in  proportion  as  ycu 
subordinate  what  you  read  to  your  own  laws  of  thought.  How 
can  you  do  this  better  than  by  such  writing  as  I  urge  ?  Thus 
will  you  hold  fast  your  individuality,  as  that  John  Bull  did  who, 
traveling  in  Indiana,  when  he  expressed  fears  of  fever  and  ague, 
was  told  by  his  landlady  that  he  was  out  of*  danger ;  for  he 
carried  so  many  English  airs  with  him,  such  a  British  atmosphere, 
that  he  would  remain  proof  against  chills,  even  where  all  Hoosiers 
^ere  shaking. 
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To  but  one  more  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  devotion  to 
commonplacing  will  I  now  advert ;  and  that  is  the  aid  thus  min- 
istered whenever  you  have  need  to  recall  what  you  have  learned ; 
summoning  into  the  living  present  whatever  on  any  point  you 
have  ascertained  in  the  dead  past  *' Without  such  a  remem- 
brancer," says  Johnson,  "  recollection  will  come  too  late  for  use." 
"  Knowledge,"  says  Carlyle,  "  which  wants  an  index,  wants  every- 
thing." It  is  a  clock-face  without  any  hands  at  all,  for  hour,  or 
minute,  or  second.  For  lack  of  it  you  have  consumed  days  in  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  a  passage,  dodging  like  a  flea,  to  which  it 
would  have  given  you  a  clew  in  a  moment ;  for 

**  When  index-keeping  turns  a  student  pale, 
It  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail." 

As  "  the  table  wherein  all  your  thoughts  are  visibly  charactered 

and  engraved  to  lesson  you,"  it  will  unroll,  as  on  a  map,  all 

provinces  of  knowledge  you  have  ever  explored.     You  will  have 

^alt-pits  that  you  can  extract  salt  out  of  and  sprinkle  where  you 

ivill,  and  that  to  better  purpose  than  throwing  salt  on  the  tails  of 

pigeons.     Your  birds   shall  be  in  the  hand,  not  in  the  bush. 

Thus  you  will  seldom  lack  any  ingredient  needful  to  concoct  a 

l>owl  of  punch, 

"  Where  strong,  insipid,  sharp,  and  sweet, 
Each  other  duly  tempering,  meet  — 
A  little  sugar  to  make  it  sweet, 
A  little  lemon  to  make  it  sour, 
A  little  water  to  make  it  weak. 
And  a  little  whisky  to  give  it  power." 

Of  course,  I  mean  teetotaller*s  punch  —  the  good,  champagne-y, 
"old  particular"  brandy  punch  of  feeling,  thought,  knowledge. 
Your  ingathering  is  by  no  means  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
Once  having  occasion  to  publish  proofs  how  valuable  antique 
medals  are  for  illustrating  language,  customs,  dress,  and  all 
history,  I  accomplished  my  object  in  one  day,  thanks  to  my  save- 
all,  better  than  I  otherwise  could  have  done  in  a  month.  How 
is  this  ?  Why,  while  reading  Gibbon  some  years  before,  I  had 
entered  by  chapter  and  note  in  my  book  of  memory  a  nugget 
from  every  placer  I  mined,  that  is,  every  instance  in  which  his 
Decline  and  Fall  is,  from  first  to  last,  elucidated  by  coin  or 
medal.  In  other  cases  more  than  I  can  number  have  I  found 
that  "  a  commonplace  book  contains  many  notions  in  garrison, 
whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the  field."     Nay, 
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what  is  it  but  the  whistle  of  Roderick  Dhu  in  the  solitary  forest^ 
which  we  read  of  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  : 

"  He  whistled  shriU, 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 
Instant  through  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 
That  whistle  manned  the  lonely  glen 
At  once  with  twice  five  hundred  men." 

Promptness  is  power.  Where  is  not  prompt  knowledge  in  re- 
quest ?  I  never  saw  a  man  out  of  work  who  was  ready  to  com- 
municate, and  had  said  of  learning,  —  what  ladies  say  of  secrets, 
—  that  if  it  were  offered  him  on  condition  he  should  keep  it  all 
to  himself  he  would  not  take  it.  Promptness  is  power.  Ready 
money  commands  interest.  What  a  little  thing  is  a  cannon-ball,, 
compared  with  a  battering-ram;  but  it  is  prompt — shattering 
that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches ;  and  just  be- 
cause it  works  in  hot  haste,  like  the  thunderbolt  outrunning  the 
thunder,  it  has  superseded  the  battering-ram,  the  old  fogy  mon- 
arch of  sieges.  ** Little  fellow,"  said  Goliath  to  David,  "how 
much  do  you  weigh  ? "  The  stripling's  answer  was,  "  Ordinarily 
I  weigh  in  the  scale  one  hundred  and  twenty,  but  whenever  I 
get  mad  I  weigh  a  ton  —  every  ounce  of  it."  When  mad  he  was 
nimble,  and  hence  his  sling-stone  outweighed  the  spear  huge  as  a 
weaver's  beam. 

Promptness  is  power.  The  wheel  of  fortune  rolls,  but  the 
prompt  man  is  spry  enough  to  keep  atop  of  it  all  the  time. 
Primaries  fail ;  substitutes  are  called  for,  who  can  furnish,  if  not 
what  it  best  in  itself,  yet  the  best  they  have,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  prompt  as  a  Caudle-lecture.  No  year  will  elapse  at  some 
emergency  in  which  you  will  not  be  more  than  yourself  if  you 
can  collect  your  knowledge  on  some  subject  as  readily  as  you 
can  double  up  your  fingers  into  a  fist,  and  can  express  yourself  not 
as  enabled  by  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  —  not  extempore,  that  is,, 
extrumpery,  —  but  bringing  out  not  merely  the  froth  of  your 
beer,  but  the  body  of  it,  "  things  new  and  old  " ;  things  new  as 
the  latest  telegram ;  things  old  like  wine,  which  the  longer  it  is 
kept  the  better  it  grows  ;  and  all  condensed  like  light  in  a  flash, 
"  with  a  wave-like  upgathering  to  burst  at  the  end." 

He  who  thus  holds  knowledge  in  hand  resembles  that  puny 
constable  in  Boston  who  arrested  a  champion  pugilist,  and,  when 
the  giant  threatened  to  flog  him,  cowed  that  Hercules  by  saying, 
**  Whip  me  !  then  you  will  whip  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
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"setts."  No  thews  and  sinews  could  stand  before  you,  did  past  stud- 
ies thus  back  you  up.  But  they  do  not.  You  have,  for  instance, 
to  prepare  for  a  debate.  You  are  assured  that  you  have  some- 
thing bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand;  but  the  knowledge  like 
sleep  eludes  your  grasp,  and  dodges  you  the  more  the  more  you 
seek  it  and  the  more  you  need  it,  till  you  feel  like  the  man  who 
comes  home  drunk,  and  when,  groping  at  his  door  in  the  dark, 
he  finds  no  opening  for  his  night-key,  swears  some  scoundrel 
has  scampered  off  with  the  key-hole.  No  idea  can  you  feel 
sticking  up,  like  a  rabbit's  ears  or  a  jug-handle,  for  you  to  seize. 
Nothing  at  your  fingers'  ends. 

"  Like  the  lock  in  the  Koran  to  Mussulmans  given 
For  the  angel  to  hold  b>.that  lugs  them  to  heaven." 

The  reason  is,  that  the  handles  of  thought,  like  the  hair  of  time 
in  the  primer,  are  all  forelocks  —  not  one  hindlock.  In  the  hour 
of  need  where  are  your  facts  and  arguments  ?  Water  spilt  upon, 
the  ground. 

"  The  keen  demand,  the  clear  reply, 
The  fine  poetic  image, 
The  grasp  of  concentrated  intellect 
Wielding  the  omnipotence  of  truth,"  — 

Where  are  they  ?     Gone,  glimmering  in  the  dream  of  things  that 

were.     Gone,  as  those  who  move  West  fade  from  Eastern  mem- 

.ories.     Gone,  like  that  glorious  nibble  in  the  trout-hole  when  you 

failed  to  pull  your  hook  in  the  nick  of  time.      You  set  your  mill 

running,  but  there  is  no  grist  in  the  hopper.    How  can  you,  then, 

turn  out  flour  ?     You  will  as  soon  cooper  up  a  new  barrel  out  of 

.an  old  bung-hole,  or  hatch  chickens  from  eggs  of  chalk. 
"  You  beat  your  pate,  in  hopes  that  wit  will  come ; 
Knock  as  you  will,  there's  nobody  at  home." 

He  who  never  saves  will  never  have. 

When  the  debate  is  over  your  ideas  come  flocking  around  you, 
and  are  about  as  welcome  as  the  doctors  who  come  to  the 
funeral  of  your  friend  only  to  tell  you  that  they  have  just  dis- 
covered how  he  might  have  been  cured,  so  that  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  die.  Is  there  anjrthing  more  heart-breaking  than  to  be 
tantalized  by  knowledge  always  ready,  like  friends,  —  and  umbrel- 
las, —  except  when  wanted  ? 

Abound,  then,  in  notes  of  preparation.     Being  forewarned,  be 

forearmed.     "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways, 

and  be  wise ;  which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provid- 

eth  her  meat  in  the   summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 

-harvest."     Go  thou  and  do  likewise.     Stow  so  as  to  unlade. 
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"  As  warlike  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order  and  disposed  with  grace,  •» 
Not  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease.** 

**  Hast  thou  a  thought  on  thy  brain  ? 
Catch  it  while  thou  canst, 
Or  other  thoughts  shall  settle  there. 
And  this  shall  soon  take  wing.*' 

Ideas  are  customers ;  you  must  wait  on  them  as  soon  as  they- 

come,  or  they  will  be  gone  to  your  rival  who  will.     However  we 

may  have  differed  concerning  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  let  us  be 

unanimous  for  a  fugitive   thought  bill.     Hurrah  for  a  bill  to 

detect,  apprehend,  and  hold  in  custody  runaway  thoughts !     Seize. 

the  fugitives !     Chain  them  in  a  coffle.     Fast  bind,  fast  find. 

"  Since  losers  are  sneakers, 
Let  finders  be  keepers." 

The  fault  with  many  a  man  is  not  that  he  knows  so  little,  it  is- 

rather  that  so  much  of  his  knowledge  lies  beyond  his  reach,  that 

he  is  like  that  cousin  of  mine  whose  nose  was  so  long  that  he 

could  never  hear  himself  sneeze. 

What  is  a  great  scholar  ?     De  Quincy  answers,  "  Not  one  who 

depends  on  an  infinite  memory,  but  also  on  an  infinite  power  of 

combination,  bringing  together  from   the  four  winds,  like  the 

angel  of  the  resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men's 

bones,  into  the  unity  of  breathing  life."     He  is  a  tree  which 

includes  in  its  last  growth  that  of  all  former  years : 

"  A  power  of  arranging,  combining,  discerning, 
Digesting  the  masses  he  learns  into  learning.'* 

To  recapitulate,  or  gather  into  a  sheaf  my  gleanings :  Such 
commonplacing  as  I  advise  helps  retain  knowledge ;  it  is  mother 
of  accuracy  and  order ;  it  fertilizes  fancy ;  it  corrects  error ;  it 
quickens  curiosity,  widens  its  scope,  and  gives  kingly  command 
over  all  one's  havings. 

**  Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 
So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  man  there  beholds, 
And  all  that  was  at  once  appears." 

•*  Of  all  the  best  of  men's  best  knowledges, 

The  contents,  indexes,  and  title-pages 
Through  all  past,  present,  and  succeeding  ages." 

What  is  such  a  volume  less  than  a  cornucopia  —  Amalthea's  horn 
of  plenty,  that  flowed  with  nectar,  ambrosia,  and  whatsoever  she 
would.  Such  a  feast  —  we  do  it  wrong  to  name  it  "common- 
place."    Where,  then,  shall  we  find  a  name  that  will  do  justice 
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to  its  nature  ?  I  find  none  except  the  longest  word  in  the  world 
—  the  word  coined  by  Aristophanes  to  denote  the  most  delect- 
able of  delicacies,  and  which  is  the  most  polysyllabic  that  human 
lips  have  uttered,  because  it  blends  in  its  single  self  a  smack  of 
every  dainty  known  to  the  Greeks.  That  one  unique  word  of 
seventy-nine  syllables  is : 

KpaiftoXei^ffavodpifJtviroTpififiaTo- 

atX^uyirapao/ieXiTOKaTOKexvfuvO' 

Kix^^viKoaav^o^TToirepurTepO' 

XeKTfn/ovoirreKe^aXXiotuyKXoire'- 

XetoXayuoaipatoPa^payaV' 

om-epiryuv.  —Ariitoph,,  EodetL  ll(»-75. 

Such  is  my  name  for  a  commonplace  book  —  a  name  none  too 
good  for  its  nature,  but  for  which  our  poor  vernacular  affords  no 
better  equivalent  than  the  monosyllable  "hash." 

I  once  lived  in  Cincinnati  where  four  streets  met,  and  was 
sometimes  waked  at  night  by  a  bell.  When  I  looked  out,  the 
gas-burner  on  the  corner  would  show  me  the  bell-ringer  on  horse- 
back, and  beside  him  another  mounted  man,  who  when  the  ring- 
ing stopped  would  cry  out :  "  Oh  yes !  Oh  yes !  Child  lost  1  child 
lost!  boy,  five  years  old,  —  straw  hat,  —  light  hair,  —  checked 
apron,  —  blue  eyes  —  Mother  lives  Race  Street,  at  No.  240." 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this  benevolent  machinery,  the  parents  of 
such  a  stripling  wanderer  must  often  have  watched  and  waited 
the  livelong  night  before  the  criers  could  ascertain  who  had 
picked  up  and  cared  for  their  darling.  Such  is  our  relation  to 
our  truant  thoughts.  We  seek  them,  and  they  seek  us;  but 
neither  of  us  knows  where  to  find  the  other. 

They  order  this  matter  of  missing  boys  otherwise  in  Boston. 
In  that  Puritan  metropolis  there  has  long  been  a  depot  for  lost 
children.  Thither  whoever  meets  a  rover  too  young  to  tell  where 
his  home  is,  straightway  leads  the  little  prodigal.  There  the  juve- 
nile estrays  are  warmed,  fed,  and  amused ;  and  to  that  asylum 
every  mother,  if  her  wee  ones  let  out  to  play  by  the  door  are 
lured  off  by  the  marvels  of  the  city  or  snared  by  its  intricacies,  so 
that  they  answer  not  her  call,  turns  her  hasty  steps,  confident 
that  her  urchins  cannot  be  long  in  reaching  its  hospitable  doors, 
and  not  so  much  distressed  as  exhilarated  by  the  romance  of  her 
rogues'  getting  lost.  In  this  lost-child  depot  of  the  Yankees 
behold  my  ideal  of  a  veritable  commonplace  book.  It  is  a  place 
to  lay  up  all  you  find,  and  to  find  whatever  you  have  lost;  a 
depot  to  which  you  may  lead  every  wanderer  from  other  men's 
brains  you  know  not  what  to  do  with,  nor  yet  his  relations,  satis- 
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fied  that  he  and  his  relations  will  there  see  eye  to  eye ;  a  depot 
in  which  you  may  be  sure  the  children  of  your  own  soul — how- 
ever while  you  are  busy  here  and  there  they  have  vanished  out 
of  your  sight  —  are  safe  and  ready  for  you  to  rejoice  over  when- 
soever you  will 

As  men  differ  in  ability  to  make  full  proof  of  every  other 
means  of  culture,  so  must  they  in  the  tact  to  make  the  most  of 
commonplacing.  No  doubt  some  will  expect  from  the  expedi- 
ent I  have  proposed  miracles,  which  no  expedients  can  work. 
Some  can  make  blank-books  doubly  blank.  When  a  countr}'man 
was  seen  watching  the  geese  on  our  university  green  at  Madison 
as  they  cackled,  and  was  asked  what  he  was  doing,  his  answer 
was,  that  he  supposed  university  geese  must  gabble  in  Greek, 
and  so  he  was  listening  to  hear  what  they  would  say.  Yet  I  do 
not  suppose  a  commonplace  book  can  turn  a  goose  into  a  Grecian : 
for  spectacles  are  valueless  to  him  who  has  no  eyes.  But  to  every 
one  who  will  do  what  he  can  in  this  line,  his  note-book,  as  years 
roll  on,  will  become  a  richer  treasure  than  Vanderbilt's  scrap- 
book  of  government  bonds,  or  than  that  Roman  table  I  gazed  on 
in  the  Borghese  palace,  which  is  inlaid  with  a  specimen  of  every 
known  gem. 

Whoso  has  a  will  shall  get  a  sort  of  skill.  His  whole  life  shall 
gravitate  toward  it  like  water  toward  the  ocean.  Mark  the 
water.  In  cisterns  a  prisoner,  in  rivers  a  passenger ;  dam  it  up 
here,  and  it  is  doubly  impetuous  there ;  plunge  it  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  it  still  gropes  its  way  in  the  dark.  The  further 
it  runs  the  more  strength  it  has  to  run  further.  It  never  rests 
till  it  reaches  its  goal.  Nay,  it  rests  not  then.  It  evaporates, 
rises,  returns  whence  it  came  as  a  fertilizing  shower.  That 
which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain.  So 
whatever  your  mind  as  a  fountain  pours  into  your  written  reser- 
voir, —  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  —  shall  thence  return  to 
bless  you  altogether.  Such  a  volume,  when  one  has  dealt  with 
it  half  a  lifetime,  gathering  daily  manna,  will  be  more  to  its 
possessor  than  any  library  of  printed  books ;  it  is  more  than  half 
of  himself ;  yea,  such  a  Mecca  of  the  mind  can  be  described  only 

by  Milton ; 

"  Made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light,  firm  to  retain 
Her  gathered  beams,  great  palace  now  of  ligh 
Hither  as  to  a  fountain  countless  stars 
Repairing  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light" 

Such  a  commonplace  book — least  of  all  books  commonplace 

may  you  live  long  enough  to  elaborate,  and  then  may  you  live  a 
good  while  after  that ! 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 

TERRS  HAUTE,   INDIANA. 


MEMOIR  OF  CHAUNCET  ROSE.* 

Chauncet  Rose,  founder  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  was  born  in  a  retired  farm-house,  on  the  Wethersfield 
Meadows,  in  Connecticut,  December  24, 1794,  and  died  at  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  August  18,  1877.  John  Rose,  his  father,  was  the  son  of  John 
Rose,  who  emigrated  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  early  in  the  last 
century ;  and,  to  this  Scotch  ancestry  many  of  Chauncey's  characteris- 
tics are  traceable.  Mary  Warner,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Warner  of  Wethersfield.  The  mother  died,  aged  seventy-two,  in 
1832,  and  the  father  aged  eighty,  in  1888. 

Chauncey  Rose  survived  his  six  brothers  and  sister  (Mrs.  Israel  Wil- 
liams), all  of  whom  were  without  children ;  so  that  when  he  died,  also 
childless,  at  the  age  of  eighty -three,  he  was  "the  last  of  his  race." 
Two  of  his  brothers,  George  and  John,  were  successively  partners  of 
Stephen  Bulkeley  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  the  East  India  trade  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  this  partnership,  John  became  a  prosperous  cotton-broker  at  New 
Orleans.  After  George's  death,  John  removed  to  New  York,  and 
made  a  strong  impression  in  financial  circles  as  one  of  the  ablest  busi- 
ness men  of  his  time.  He  went  to  New  York  worth  $50,000,  and  died 
worth  $900,000. 

Chauncey  Rose's  education  consisted  of  a  brief  attendance  upon  the 
common  schools  of  his  District;  but  he  inherited  good  health,  and 
was  endowed  with  energy,  courage,  a  strong  intellect,  and  abundant 
common  sense ;  his  firmness  of  will  did  no  discredit  to  his  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  his  unflinching  integrity  in  purpose  and  act  were  marks 
of  his  Puritan  nurture.  To  this  combination  of  traits  was  added  the 
habit  of  self-reliance,  bred  in  him  by  the  careful  training  of  his  father, 
which  is  the  essential  quality  of  all  strong  characters,  and  in  Mr.  Rose 
was  conspicuous. 

To  a  man  of  such  temper  and  such  circumstances  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  offered  strong  attractions.  Mi*. 
Rose  decided  to  try  his  fortunes  on  the  frontier,  and  went  to  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Ky.,  where  some  friends  resided,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  The 
conditions  under  which  he  chose  Vigo  County  for  his  residence  are 
told  in  his  own  words,  given  in  Beckwith's  History  of  Vigo  and 
Parke  Counties : 

*  Compiled  from  data  fuznished  by  flimily  and  personal  friends. 
28 
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**ln  the  fall  of  1817,  I  traversed  the  States  of  Ihdiaii%  lUinoiB,  MIb- 
Bonri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  looking  for  a  location  at 
which  to  reside  and  engage  in  business.  I  spent  several  days  at  Terre 
Haute;  it  had  been  laid  out  the  previous  year.  The  following  winter 
I  spent  in  Kentucky.  Favorably  impressed  with  the  location  and  the 
people  in  and  about  Terre  Haute,  I  returned  and  became  a  resident  in 
April,  1818.  There  were  but  two  cabins  in  Terre  Haute,  and  the 
nearest  boarding-place  was  at  Fort  Harrison,  where  I  boarded,  as  did 
the  county  officers,  at  a  house  kept  by  Mrs.  Stewart.  .  .  .  There  were 
no  direct  roads.  The  trip  East  was  made  by  way  of  Louisville,  Balti- 
more, and  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  source  of  great  rejoicing  when  the 
first  steamboat  landed  at  Terre  Haute,  in  1822.  In  1819  I  moved  to 
Parke  County,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  milling.  I  sawed  and 
furnished  the  lumber  for  the  court-house  erected  in  the  public  square; 
and  I  returned  to  Terre  Haute  in  1825." 

From  that  date  (1825)  Mr.  Rose  engaged  in  trade,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  successful  merchants  of  the  region.  Hia 
profits  were  judiciously  invested  in  land,  which  he  worked  according 
to  the  most  approved  methods,  until,  acre  by  acre,  it  gradually  passed, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  from  farm-land  into  city  lots.  In 
these  and  other  ways,  open  only  to  those  who  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  new  country,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Rose  came  to  Indiana  about  two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
first  State  constitution,  and,  though  the  exacting  duties  incident  to  a 
frontier  life  must  have  largely  moulded  his  own  character,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  his  power  of  forming  and  holding  fixed  opinions, 
which  were  founded  in  his  absolute  integrity  and  great  intelligence, 
must  have  had  marked  infiuence  upon  the  new  State. 

Mr.  Rose  was  foremost  in  securing  the  railway  transportation  in  the 
new  State.  He  bore  the  principal  labor  of  building  the  Terre  Haute 
&  Indianapolis  Railroad ;  his  courage  and  resolution  secured  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  by  individual  subscriptions— largely  secured  from 
his  friends  by  his  personal  efforts — instead  of  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  of 
public  land,  which  had  not  then  become  the  fashion,  and  his  scrupu- 
lous supervision  made  that  road  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the 
United  States.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  railroads  from  Evans- 
ville  to  Terre  Haute,  from  Terre  Haute  to  Crawfordsville,  and  from 
Terre  Haute  to  Danville,  HI. ;  and  nothing  but  the  approach  of  age 
withheld  him  from  the  same  codperation  in  building  the  road  from 
Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis  by  way  of  Yandalia. 

Mr.  Rose  was  never  indifferent  to  the  influence  of  religious  institutions 
on  a  growing  community.  He  contributed  liberally  towards  the  expense 
of  nearly  eve"^  church  edifice  in  Terre  Haute,  not  failing  to  recognize 
the  equal  claims  of  the  colored  people.  He  was  always  a  pretty  regu- 
lar attendant  on  church  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  His  filial 
regard  for  his  mother,  a  most  admirable  woman,  infiuenced  him  in  hia 
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action  on  such  matterB.  It  is  said  that  her  opposition  to  his  plan  for 
going  West  was  softened  by  his  promise  to  pay  her  an  annual  visit. 
This  promise  he  could  not  fulfil  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  year;  but  the 
annual  visit,  often  performed  on  horseback,  was  rarely  again  omitted 
during  the  good  lady^s  life.  After  her  death,  he  gave  the  old  home- 
stead to  the  town  of  Wethersfield,*  with  $8,000  to  improve  it,  and 
added  $2,000  for  the  town  library,  and  $12,000  to  endow  an  academy. 

'*Mr.  Rose  dispensed  , many  private  charities  which  were  unknown 
to  any  except  the  recipients  and  himself,  in  which  quiet  field  of  benevo- 
lent operations  he  kept  alive  and  invigorated  the  sentiments  of  philan- 
throphy,  which  grew  and  increased  as  the  circle  of  his  good  works  was 
enlarged  For  some  years  before  his  death  his  mind  was  greatly 
exercised  m  determining  the  most  suitable  method  of  so  distributing 
his  property  that  the  public  should  be  benefited  by  it,  especially  that 
part  of  the  public  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  where  he  had  formed 
many  friendships,  and  where  his  wealth  had  been  acquired. 

**He  had  strong  sympathy  for  those  who  have  to  struggle  without 
fault  against  the  tide  of  adverse  fortune  which  overwhelms  so  many 
victims,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  relieved  the  meritorious  poor, 
always  gave  him  lively  satisfaction.''  f 

His  numerous,  though  unannounced  acts  of  kindness  in  their  behalf 
prepared  his  mind  for  the  larger  gifts  to  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of 
Terre  Haute,  a  most  eflfective  charity,  the  Providence  Hospital,  the 
free  Dispensary,  and  the  Rose  Orphans'  Home. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  long  train  of  good  deeds,  as  well  as 
the  greater  one  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  followed  if  it  did  not 
proceed  from  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  brother  John^ 
which  was  so  unique  and  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  omitted. 

He  found  that,  for  many  reasons,  the  will  of  his  brother,  if  executed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  would  not  accomplish  hia 
brother's  clearly-defined  intentions.  The  will  made  bequests  of  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  Mr.  Rose  became  satisfied  that  only  a 
small  part  of  these  bequests  would  reach  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  intended.  He  accordingly  instituted  legal  proceedings  to  set  the 
will  aside,  and,  after  nearly  six  years  of  vexatious  litigation,  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  The  estate  was  then  valued  at  $1,600,000.  To  this  sum 
he  became  sole  heir.}  This  result,  as  Col.  Thompson  well  says,  ^' would 
have  put  the  character  of  almost  any  man  to  a  severe  test,  and  a  large 
majority  of  men  would,  without  hesitation,  have  appropriated  the 
money  to  their  own  use.  Kot  so,  however,  with  Mr.  Rose.  It  required 
no  deliberation  on  his  part  to  decide  that  justice  to  the  memory  of  his 
brother  and  to  his  own  character  required  that  the  money  should  be 

*  It  is  now  the  Town  Fann,  a  well-ordered  asylum  for  the  poor. 

t  Col.  R.  W.  Thompson's  address  at  the  inaa^oration  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institnte. 

t  Henry  Rose  was  living  at  the  time  of  John  Rose's  death;  but  his  equitable  claim 
upon  the  estate  was  honorably  settled  by  Chauncey  before  the  proceedings  for  setting 
aside  the  will  were  begun,  and  Henry  joined  him  in  those  proceedings.    [C.O.T.] 
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disposed  of  by  him  so  as  to  execute  the  objects  provided  for  in  the  will 
as  far  as  possible.  As  the  representative  of  his  brother,  therefore, 
voluntarily  and  without  any  compulsion,  he  did  this,  by  disposing  of 
the  money  in  New  York  for  charitable  objects,  such  as  the  Newsboy's 
Home,  the  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
and  others  of  like  character."  He  made  many  gifts  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  commemoration  of  his  brother's  former  citizenship  there.  For 
all  these  he  dispensed  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

But  Mr.  Rose  ever  felt  a  deep  solicitude  about  the  education  of  the 
young  for  the  most  effective  service  in  our  busy  American  life.  His 
views  on  this  subject  may  be  safely  taken  from  the  pen  of  his  friend, 
Col.  Thompson: 

"He  took  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  generally.  But 
that  kind  of  education  most  suitable  for  young  men  of  genius,  talents, 
and  enterprise,  and  which  should  fit  them  for  the  highest  spheres  of 
practical  life,  was,  with  him,  a  favorite  topic  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion. His  leading  idea  was  that  a  system  should  be  provided  that 
w^ould  blend  the  industrial  sciences  with  the  branches  of  knowledge 
usually  taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  the  pupils  should 
not  only  become  scholars,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  should  be  enabled 
to  follow  the  various  mechanical,  professional,  and  industrial  pursuits 
with  intelligence  and  skill.  He  desired  to  build  up  a  class  of  educated 
And  scientific  mechanics  and  laboring  men,  so  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  various  vocations,  they  should  be  able  to  give  full  scope  to  their 
inventive  and  constructive  talents.  In  furtherance  of  his  general  pur- 
pose, he  gave,  from  time  to  time,  liberal  contributions  to  Wabash  Col- 
lege, at  Crawfordsville.  He  also  furnislied  the  means  of  adding  essen- 
tially to  the  library  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  this  city,  and  paid 
the  expenses  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  ladies  while  fitting 
themselves  at  that  school  to  become  teachers.*  At  last,  his  leading  and 
long-cherished  thought  with  reference  to  education  culminated  in  gifts 
and  bequests  for  the  establishment  of  the  polytechnic  school." 

In  the  steps  that  Mr.  Rose  took  to  carry  out  his  plan,  he  displayed 
all  his  best  traits.  Naturally  distrustful  of  his  own  knowledge  of 
schools,  he  went  to  see  some  of  the  most  noted  institutions  that  gave 
prominence  to  scientific  subjects,  and  consulted  all  his  friends  who  had 
any  knowledge  or  experience  in  such  matters.  The  timely  and  judi- 
cious suggestions  of  these  friends — and  we  name,  without  disparaging 
the  weight  of  others,  Joseph  Cottell  and  Barnabas  Hobbs — had  decided 
influence  with  Mr.  Rose  in  his  final  decision  to  endow  a  polytechnic 
school. 

To  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  determine  in  what  mould  the 
institution  should  be  cast,  he  commissionedt  two  of  his  associates  in 


*  Hie  annual  gifts  for  the  aid  of  young  women  frequently  exceeded  $6,000.    [C.O.T.] 
t  Charles  R.  Peddle,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  on  the  Vandalia  Bailroad* 
and  Prcttidcnt  William  A.  Jones,  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School. 
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the  corporation  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  institutions  in  the 
country  that  offer  courses  in  higher  technology.  This  committee  dis- 
charged their  duty  most  faithfully,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Rose  an  elab- 
orate report,  in  which  the  features  and  statistics  of  each  of  the  great 
polytechnic  schools  in  the  United  States  are  carefully  set  out. 

Mr.  Rose  studied  this  report  long  and  thoroughly.  He  sought  coun- 
sel and  information  from  every  available  source.  The  result  was. 
that  he  decided  to  repeat,  as  far  as  changed  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  plan  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute.  He  remained  & 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trust  till  the  buildings  were  completed  and 
the  general  policy  of  the  institute  fixed,  when,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmities,  he  resigned  his  office  June  2,  1877. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute,  as  Mr.  Rose's  residuary  legatee,  will 
receive,  with  his  donations  while  living,  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
$500,000.  His  various  gifts  in  Terre  Haute  and  vicinity  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  exceed  a  million  of  dollars. 

We  close  this  brief  memoir  of  Chauncey  Rose  with  the  appreciative 
eulogy  of  his  old  friend  and  neighbor,  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson : 

Estimate  of  Life  and  Character, 

In  his  business  transactions  he  always  displayed  great  sagacity,  and 
was  scrupulously  exact.  His  mind  was  well  balanced  and  his  judg- 
ment generally  accurate,  both  as  regarded  men  and  things.  He  read  a 
good  deal,  and  was  a  careful  observer  of  passing  events,  which  he 
analyzed  with  great  thoroughness.  He  was,  therefore,  among  the  ear- 
liest of  those  who  foresaw  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city  and 
county,  and,  indeed,  of  the  State.  These  were  always  favorite  topics 
with  him,  and  so  decided  were  his  convictions  with  regard  to  them 
that  he  was  always  ready  whensoever  the  occasion  presented— or  to 
create  an  occasion  when  none  existed — ^to  assist  in  all  measures  tending 
to  these  ends.  When  the  charter  for  the  Terre  Haute  &  Richmond 
(now  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis)  railroad  was  first  obtained,  it 
was  considered  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  money  necessary 
for  its  construction  could  be  obtained,  as  money,  in  those  days,  was 
not  so  plenty  as  it  is  now.  A  convention  was  assembled  at  Indian- 
apolis to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken,  and  it  was  there  pro- 
posed that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  grant  of  lands  from 
the  United  States  suf&cient  for  the  purpose.  A  majority  of  the  con- 
vention were  disposed  to  favor  this  proposition;  but  Mr.  Rose  made 
such  stem  opposition  to  it  that  it  was  finally  abandoned — showing  in 
this  the  power  and  strength  of  his  will.  His  defeat  of  the  project 
created  in  his  mind  an  impression  that  if  the  enterprise  should  after- 
wards fail,  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  would  rest  upon  him. 
And  this  consideration,  added  to  his  great  anxiety  for  the  construction 
of  the  road,  stimulated  him  to  extraordinary  personal  exertions,  which 
he  immediately  put  forth  with  so  much  energy  and  perseverance  that 
the  money  was  raised  by  individual  subscription,  and  the  road  built, 
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mainly  by  his  efforts  and  with  capital  furnished  by  him.  But  for  him 
it  would  not  have  been  then  built,  and  but  for  him  it  would  not  have 
been  so  well  built  as  to  have  become  what  it  now  is  and  has  always 
been,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  railroads  in  this  country.  He  caused 
it  to  be  constructed  as  he  did  everything  else  in  which  he  participated, 
being  governed  by  the  rule,  that  whatever  was  worthy  of  being  done 
at  all  should  be  well  done. 

He  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  what  is  popularly  called  a 
'* railroad  king";  and  if  to  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
conspicuous  among  the  pioneer  advocates  of  that  kind  of  improvement 
entitled  him  to  be  so  known,  the  title  was  properly  given  him.  He 
contributed  very'  largely  to  the  railroads  from  Evansville  to  Tene 
Haute,  from  Terre  Haute  to  Crawfordsville,  and  from  Terre  Haute  to 
Danville,  Illinois ;  all  of  which  are  more  indebted  to  him  for  their  con- 
struction than  to  any  other  individual.  He  advocated  zealously,  for 
many  years,  a  railroad  from  Terre  Haute,  through  Illinois,  to  St.  Louis, 
and  expended  money  liberally  in  making  experimental  surveys.  But 
his  advancing  age  admonished  him  that  it  was  necessary  for  other  and 
younger  men  to  cany  out  this  important  scheme,  and  he  was  content 
to  see  what  he  had  done  made  available  in  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Vandalia  <&  Terre  Haute  road,  now  a  part  of  the  Yandalia  line. 

Mr.  Rose  was  a  resolute  man.  In  all  the  enterprises  in  which  he 
engaged  he  displayed  this  quality,  and,  in  consequence,  generally 
achieved  success  in  what  he  undertook.  His  strong  will  enabled  him 
to  influence  others  and  to  impress  them  with  his  opinions.  It  was  this 
which  gave  him  his  own  earnestness  and  untiring  activity  in  pursuit  of 
the  objects  he  desired  to  accomplish ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  inexplicable 
laws  of  the  human  mind  that  its  own  vigor  and  energy  is  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  as  it  imparts  them  to  others.  To  others,  he  could 
not  be  unfaithful,  because  he  was  true  to  himself.  And  as  he  always 
acted  with  strict  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  he  pursued  the  line  of 
duty,  as  he  conceived  it,  with  unfaltering  purpose. 

The  accuracy  of  his  judgment  in  business  affairs  enabled  him  to 
make  judicious  investment  of  his  means,  and  this  resulted  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  his  large  estate,  which,  when  acquired,  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider as  being  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the  public,  and  as  imposing 
upon  him  obligations  which  grew  out  of  his  relations  to  society.  Thus 
he  dispensed  many  private  charities  which  were  unknown  to  any 
except  the  recipients  and  himself,  in  which  quiet  field  of  benevolent 
operations  he  kept  alive  and  invigorated  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy, 
which  grew  and  increased  as  the  circle  of  his  good  works  was  enlarged. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  his  mind  was  greatly  exercised  in 
determining  the  most  suitable  method  of  so  distributing  his  property 
that  the  public  should  be  benefited  by  it,  especially  that  part  of  the 
public  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  where  he  had  formed  many  friend- 
ships, and  where  his  wealth  had  been  acquired.  He  had  strong  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  have  to  struggle,  without  fault,  against  the  tide 
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of  adverse  fortune  which  overwhelinB  so  many  victims.  This  became 
«  fixed  sentiment  in  his  mind,  so  that  the  consciousness  of  having 
:xelieved  the  suffering  of  the  meritorious  poor  gave  him  always  intense 
gratification.  Our  citizens  all  know  how  many  evidences  of  this  were, 
from  time  to  time,  given  by  him.  By  his  munificent  gift  to  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  this  city  he  has  enabled  it,  under  the  admirable 
4idmini8tration  of  its  managers,  to  become  a  noble  and  magnificent 
•charity.  His  donations  to  Providence  Hospital  were  upon  a  most  lib- 
eral scale.  The  medical  dispensary  which  he  established  in  this  city, 
and  where  the  poor  are  to  be  provided  for  without  charge,  is  a  work 
of  Christian  benevolence.  And  added  to  these,  and  others  less  con- 
spicuous, there  is  the  Orphan  Home,  with  an  endowment  sufficient  to 
•assure  its  permanency,  which,  of  itself,  is  enough  to  confer  immortal 
honor  upon  his  memory. 

Few  men  have  left  so  many  evidences  of  a  humane  and  philanthropic 
spirit,  or  have  bestowed  their  charities  more  wisely.  There  is  an  entire 
4ibeence  of  anything  like  selfishness  in  each  one  of  them,  and  so  quietly 
were  many  of  them  dispensed  that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  them 
imtil  their  fruits  were  observed.  As  his  own  conscience  guided  him, 
«nd  be  needed  nothing  more  than  its  approval,  he  did  not  seek  after 
notoriety  or  what  the  world  calls  fame.  As  it  was  impossible  to  shake 
his  purpose  when  it  became  fixed,  so  it  was  always  executed  without 
Tegard  to  mere  applause.  As  he  deliberated  well  and  intelligently 
l)efore  acting,  and  followed  the  counsel  of  his  own  convictions,  so  he 
left  his  acts  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  now  do  with  eloquence 
^which  no  words  can  imitate. 

The  many  who  have  already  been  relieved  by  his  benevolence  will 
unite  in  the  bestowal  of  blessings  upon  his  memory.  Hundreds  of 
others  yet  to  come,  who  shall  share  the  benefactions  he  has  so  bounti- 
fully provided,  will  repeat  his  name  with  sincere  and  heartfelt  praises. 
But  there  will  be  none  louder  or  more  earnest  in  this  than  the  recipi- 
«ents  of  the  blessings  which  shall  fiow  from  this  school,  whose  founda- 
tions he  has  laid  with  so  much  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  around 
which  his  affections  clustered  with  the  most  intense  ardor  of  his  nature. 

As  one  of  the  survivors  in  that  circle  of  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  a  conspicuous  part — a  circle  growing  smaller  and  narrower  every 
day — ^it  is  only  left  for  me  to  say,  in  closing,  that  as  I  knew  him  in  life 
to  possess  integrity  which  no  temptation  could  shake,  and  honesty 
which  no  tongue  ever  assailed,  I  join,  earnestly  and  heartily,  in  what- 
:8oever  expression  of  praise  his  character  and  his  deeds  of  love,. of 
mercy,  and  of  benevolence  shall  caU  forth.  May  the  noble  charities  of 
his  long  life  continue  to  shed  their  benignant  influences  upon  society 
when  we,  too,  have  passed  away.  May  his  earthly  remains  sleep 
^ntly  in  the  narrow  sepulchre  of  the  dead;  and  may  his  immortal 
«pirit,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  earth,  dwell  forever  in  that  *' house 
3iot  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,**  where  the  good  deeds 
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of  a  well-spent  life  are  rewarded  by  the  dispensations  of  a  God  whose 
love  is  as  boundless  as  eternity,  and  whose  **  mercy  endureth  forever.  "^ 

Provisions  in  Will  of  Chauncey  Hose. 

(3.)  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  corpora- 
tion formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  by  articles  adopted 
September  10,  1874,  and  recorded  in  miscellaneous  record.  No.  6.  pages 
282,  283,  and  284,  in  the  Recorder's  office,  in  Vigo  County,  in  said  btate, 
under  the  corporate  name  of  Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science, 
which  was  changed  to  that  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  by  amendment 
to  said  articles,  adopted  September  11,  1875,  and  recorded  in  the  Record- 
er's office  of  said  county  the  same  day,  in  miscellaneous  record  N«.  5, 
pages  359  and  360,  the  picture  of  myself,  mentioned  in  a  certain  para- 
graph, and  the  sum  of  $107,594.34,  exclusive  of  the  real  estate,  or  any 
sum,  credits,  rights,  effects,  or  property  I  have  before  conveyed,  ^ven, 
or  delivered  to  %aid  corporation. 

(4.)  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Vigo  County  Orphan  Home,  a  corpora- 
tion formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  articles  recorded 
in  miscellaneous  record,  No.  5,  pages  290,  291,  292,  in  the  Recorder's 
office  of  Vigo  County,  in  said  State,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($150,000),  exclusive  of  any  sum  or  property  I  have 
before  given  or  devised  to  said  corporation. 

The  purposes  of  said  corporation  are  to  provide  in  one  asylum  or 
home,  as  prescribed  in  said  articles,  for  the  care,  education,  and  support 
of  orphan  children,  meaning  thereby  any  persons  within  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  who  are  deprived  of  parental  care  by  the  death  of  either  father  or 
mother,  or  both  of  them,  together  with  the  support  of  aged  females  and 
that  of  decrepit  persons.  When  it  shall  be  authorized  by  law,  the  care 
and  support  of  a^ed  males  may  also  be  provided  for  at  saia  home. 

The  sum  herem  bequeathea,  with  any  sum  or  property  before  given, 
may  be  employed  for  said  charitable  uses. 

(5.)  Believing  that  an  institution  by  which  medicines  shall  be  dispensed 
and  advice  given  gratis  to  the  poor  will  benefit  such  as  reside  in  the- 
county,  if  established  and  maintained  in  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  and 
State  of  Indiana,  and  that  such  an  institution  or  dispensary  mav  be  sa 
established  and  maintained  by  a  corporation  to  be  formed  unaer  the  laws 
of  said  State,  within  one  year  of  my  decease,  by  the  foUowingnamed 
persons  or  the  survivors  of  them,  to  wit :  Firman  Nippert,  Wm.  K. 
Edwards.  Josephus  Collett,  Samuel  McKeen,  Eli  B.  Hamilton,  Milton  S. 
Durham,  and  Mirah  Jeffera  I  give  and  bequeath  to  mv  executors,  here- 
inafter named,  in  trust,  the  sum  of  seventy -five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000), 
to  be  paid  bv  them  to  said  corporation,  when  organized  by  articles,  in 
which  It  shall  be  provided  that  every  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  said  cor- 
porate body  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  lie  filled  by  the  sur- 
viving members  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  thus  perpetuate  said  dispensarv  or  corporation.  Of  said  sum, 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  mav  be  appropriated  and  expended 
towards  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
thereon  for  said  dispensary,  and  two  thousand  ($2,000)  for  the  purchase 
of  medicines.  The  balance  shall  be  faithfully  preserved  as  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  or  income  thereof  only  to  be  used,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  purpose  expressed  in  this  paragraph.  If  any  part  of  the  interest 
or  income  may  not  be  expended,  it  may,  at  the  discretion  of  said  corpora- 
tion! be  added  to  the  principal. 

(6.)  I  give  and  bequeath  to  W.  K.  Edwards  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  ($5,000),  and  to  Josephus  Collett  and  Firman  Nippert  each  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($2,600). 

(8.)  The  residue  of  mv  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  over  and  above 
any  devise  or  bequest  1  have  made  herein,  I  give  and  bequeath  and 
devise  to  my  executors  in  trust,  to  be  by  them  given,  delivered,  or  con- 
veyed to  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  corporation  named  in  the- 
third  item  or  paragraph  hereof. 
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By  the  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  in 
setting  aside  the  will  of  John  Rose,  with  its  charitable  devises,  his 
large  estate  became  the  property  of  Chauncey  Rose,  to  do  with  as  with 

any  other  property  which  the  law  recognized  as  his  own ;  but,  without 

the  slightest  hesitation,  and  to  the  full  amount  which  came  into  his 
hands,  Mr.  Rose  disposed  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in 
public  charities,  which  he  believed  came  within  the  purposes  of  his 
deceased  brother,  in  making  his  last  will,  which  had  been  set  aside  for 
indefiniteness. 

DISPOSITION  OF  JOHK  ROSB*8  ESTATE. 

ICopied  from  entries  in  Mr.  Chaancey  Ro«e*8  ledger  between  December  96,  1868,  and 

September^  I860.] 

Children'8  Aid  Society, $220,000 

Female  Guardian  Society  or  Home  of  the  Friendless,      .           -           -  60,000 

Five  Points  Home  of  Industry, 40,000 

Magdalen  Society,    --------  80,000 

Aged  Indigent  Females, 20,000 

Female  Asst.  Society,          -------  26,000 

Colored  Orphan  Society, 10,000 

Mariners'  Female  Asylum,             .-,---  6,000 

Destitute  Children  of  Seamen,        ------  6,000 

Society  for  Belief  of  Crippled  and  Ruptured  Children,    -           -           -  72,000 

Juvenile  Asylam,     --------  20,000 

Women's  Hospital, 10,000 

Nursery  for  Poor  Children, 16,000 

Society  for  Relief  of  Poor,  -           ------  2,000 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People,          .           -           -           -  6,000 

Dorcas  Society,        .._-----  11,000 

Wilson's  Industrial  School, 16,000 

Children  of  Destitute  Soldiers,                                .           -           -           .  1,000 

Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York,        -           -           -       .    -           -           -  21,000 

Society  for  Relief  of  Disabled  and  Diseased  Soldiers,      .           -           -  20,000 

New  York  Female  Asst.  Society,   -           -           -           -           -           -  10,000 

New  York  Colored  Asylum, 10,000 

New  York  Colored  Home,  -                       10,000 

Society  Relief  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 10,000 

Nursery  for  Poor  Children,             ---.--  6,000 

Five  Points  Ladies'  Mission, 10,000 

Association  for  Improvement  of  Condition  of  Poor,         _           -           -  6,000 

Home  for  Friendless  Girls,  -------  6,000 

Institution  for  the  Blind,    -------  6,000 

Industrial  Farm  School, 6,000 

Demilt  Dispensary, 16,000 

Home  for  Friendless,  New  York, 80,000 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 44,000 

Mariners'  Female  Asylum, 6,000 

Protestant  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  ------  6,000 

Home  for  Destitute  Families  of  Soldiers, 6,000 

Colored  Home,         .           -           - 6,000 

New  York  Orphan  Asylum,            -           -                       -           .           -  2,600 

St.  Anne's  Church  for  Deaf  Mutes,           -----  2,600 

Home  for  Reception  of  Magdalens,            -----  4,000» 
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Agod  Female  Institation,   .---•.-  $800 

Society  for  Crippled  and  Baptured,  Dr.  Knight,  •  -  .  -  10,000 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  6,000 

Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,         .....  2,000 

Society  for  Aged  Colored  People,  -...--  1,000 

New  York  Society  for  Belief  of  Poor, 3,000 

Society  for  Belief  of  Aged  Bespectoble  Females,*  ...  i,000 

Eastern  Dispensary,  New  York,     ......  6,000 

Women's  Hospital,  -  .......  12,000 

Northwestern  Dispensary,  --.----  7,000 

Samaritan  Home  for  Aged,  ......  1,000 

Union  Home  and  School  for  Children  of  Volnnteers,      ...  2,000 

Howard  Mission  or  Boarding-House  for  Yonng  Women, ...  8,000 

Women's  Erangelical  Mission,       ......  8,600 

Incurables  of  New  York, 80,000 

Aged  and  Infirm  Females,  .......  10,000 

Aged  and  Infirm  Soldiers, -  •  10,000 

Aged  Colored  Home,  .......  10,000 

Infirmary  for  poor  Women  with  Children,  *  -  -  -  6»000 

Association  for  Belief  of  the  Poor,  .....  6,000 

Female  Assistant  Society, .......  6,000 

New  York  Dispensary,       -.-..--  6,000 

Women's  Lying-in  Hospital,         ......  6,000 

Seamen's  Widows  and  Children,  ......  8,000 

Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn, 20,000 

Industrial  School,    --.-.---  6,000 

Orphans'  Home, 6,000 

Colonization  Society,  ....  .  -  6,000 

Incurables,   ......  .-  8,000 

Orphans'  Home  of  New  YoA, 6,000 

Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum,  ......  16,000 

Brooklyn  Industrial  School  or  Home  for  Destitute  Children,      -  -  10,000 

Brooklyn  Industrial  School  and- Home  for  Destitute  Childrni,  -  *  6,000 

Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum,  .-----  6,000 

Society  Destitute  Children  of  Seamen  on  Long  Island,   ...  6,000 

Women's  Hospital,  Brooklyn, -  10,000 

Widows  with  Small  ChUdren,  Brooklyn, 17,000 

Home  Aged  Women,  Brooklyn,     ---.-«  6,000 

Aged  Female  Asst.  Society,  Brooklyn, 2,600 

Children*s  Nursery  of  Brooklyn,    ---.--  6,000 

Mt.  Prospect  Industrial  School,  Brooklyn,  ....  6,600 

Brooklyn  Dispensary,         .....--  6,000 

Charleston  Orphan  Society,  -.-.-.  6,000 

Wethersfleld  Library, 2,600 

Wethersfield  Seminary, -  -  18»000 

$1,464,600 

NoTB.— The  societies  and  institutions  enumerated  are  all  in  New  York,  unless 
otherwise  designated.  A  correct  copy  by 

0.  0.  Thompson. 
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BuUmedl  Ihoebpmmt,  1874-84.* 

The  Boee  Polytechnic  Inetitute,  at  Ttoe  Haute,  Indiana,  originated 
with  Chauncey  Boee,  prior  to  1874,  in  a  desire  to  convert  a  portion  of 
his  own  earnings  into  an  institution  in  which  young  men  of  the  city, 
county,  and  State  of  his  residence  might  be  trained  in  the  useful  and 
pnetical  knowledge  of  some  art  or  occupation  by  which  they  could  be 
better  able  to  eam  a  competent  living.  To  this  end,  he  associated 
with  himself  several  old  and  tmsted  friends  m  a  body  corporate,  under 
the  laws  of  Indiana,  which,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1874,  adopted 
articles  of  association  for  the  establishment  of  an  *^  institation  for  the 

Tefre  Bdute  School  of  Indtutridl  Seunce, 

Intellectual  and  practical  education  of  young  men,''  to  be  known  as  the 
'^Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science,''  and  to  be  administered  by 
a  board  of  managers.  The  body  corporate  consisted  of  Chancey  Rose, 
Joseph  Collett,  Firmin  Nippert,  Charles  R.  Peddle,  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs, 
William  A.  Jones,  Demas  Deming,  Ray  G.  Jencks,  Charles  Cruft,  and 
William  E.  Edwards. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1874.  the  board  of  managers  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Chauncet  Robb,  Prmdenty  Josbfhus  Collbtt, 
Vte^President,  Demas  Demino,  Treaturer,  and  Williaic  E.  Edwabds, 
SeeretcMy;  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cruft,  Peddle,  Hobbs, 
and  Jones  were  appointed  to  mature  plans  for  effecting  the  objects  of 
the  association.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  architects 
were  consulted  for  tentative  plans  of  building  on  a  site  for  this  purpose 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Rose,  who,  at  the  same  time  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion railroad  securities  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  which  was  soon 
increased  by  the  further  sum  of  $86,000.  By  the  11th  of  January, 
1875,  the  comer  stone  of  the  main  edifice,  as  designed  by  Isaac  Hodg- 
son, of  Indianapolis,  was  laid  with  ceremonies  and  addresses  by  Col. 
W.  E.  Edwards  and  B.  C.  Hobbs,  LL.D.,  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
and  which  was  made  memorable  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  mana- 

Bo86  Polytechnic  IntUMe. 

gers  in  changing  the  name  of  the  association  to  the  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  against  the  persistent  protest  of  the  president.  Near  the 
•close  of  the  year  1875,  Mr.  Rose  presented  a  statement  of  bills  paid  by 
him  towards  the  equipment  to  the  amount  of  $81,255,  with  quittance 
in  full,  and  the  addition  of  $100,000  in  certificates  of  preferred  rail- 
road stocks,  to  the  endowment  f^md. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Rose  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
presidency  and  his  membership  in  the  board  on  account  of  age  and 
increasing  infirmities,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  died,  leaving  in  Ms 
last  will  a  specific  bequest  of  $107,504,  and  constituting  the  Institute 

*  Compiled  from  the  printed  history  of  the  Boee  Polytechnic  Institate  by  Samael  8. 
Jiarly,  Secretary  of  the  Bonrd  of  Managers. 
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bis  residuary  legatee,  after  providing  certain  devises  to  individuals,  tor 
the  Rose  Orphan  asylum,  and  the  Free  Dispensary. 

After  some  delay  in  the  settlement'  of  a  large  estate  and  the  payment 
of  the  special  legacies,  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  sufficient  income  to  provide  for  the  equipment  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  an  adequate  teaching  force,  the  managers,  in  1882,  set 
about  to  find  the  right  man  to  organize  the  course  of  studies,  select  a 
faculty  of  instruction,  and  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  and  outfit 
for  the  workshop.  All  is  well  that  ends  well;  but  in  all  special 
schools,  the  selection  of  the  organizing  head  should  precede  even  the 
plan  of  building,  as  well  as  all  purchases  of  equipment  and  apparatus, 
whereby  many  errors  of  construction  will  be  avoided,  as  well  as  expen- 
sive alterations  and  needless  hindrances  and  frictions.  In  this  instance, 
the  right  man  was  found  and  secured,  who  had  in  himself  the  best  gen- 
eral training  our  high  sch(>ol8  and  colleges  can  give,  and  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  institutions  of  this  class  where 
they  have  been  longest  in  operation,  as  well  as  actual  experience  in 
developing  a  similar  institution  on  American  soil  with  adaptations  to 
our  own  wants  and  conditions. 

In  the  president  of  the  Worcester  Institute  of  Technology,  Charles 
O.  Thompson,  the  managers  secured  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college 
in  high  standing  for  general  scholarship,  and  with  special  aptitudes 
and  acquisitions  required  in  technological  instruction,  and  who,  before- 
finding  his  special  field  as  organizer  and  teacher  of  an  American  school 
of  technology,  had  taught  with  eminent  success  several  public  high 
schools,  each  in  succession  of  a  higher  grade  in  studies  and  compensa- 
tion, and  who,  from  the  start,  had  shown  himself  an  earnest,  diligent,, 
catholic  scholar  and  inquirer  after  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
essential  things,  and  securing  discipline  by  keeping  his  pupils  inter- 
ested and  occupied  in  their  work.  Before  entering  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Rose  Institute,  he  was  allowed  to  refresh  his  own  faculties 
by  the  rest  of  travel,  and  of  observation  in  fields  having  a  special  inter- 
est to  him  in  his  past  and  future  work,  and  which  he  was  now  prepared 
to  look  at  with  the  discriminating  and  appropriating  judgment  which 
actual  experience  alone  can  give.  Thus  equipped  by  natural  endow- 
ments, general  training,  and  special  experience,  President  Thompson 
entered  into  full  possession  of  his  new  position  and  duties  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1883,  with  an  Inaugural  Address  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
claims  of  an  Educational  Institution  like  that  of  the  Rose  Polytechnie 
Institute,  and  with  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  board  of  managers,, 
and  the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of  old  friends  among  the  teachers  of  the 
country. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipment  will  have  a  productive  capital  of  at  least  $500»00(L 
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Buil(ling$  and  JSquipment. 
The  buildings  provided  for  the  lectures  and  class-rooms,  and  the 
practical  work  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  consist  of: 

I.  Academic  Buildhig^  designed  by  Mr.  Isajic  Hodgson  of  Indian- 
apolis, after  suggestions  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  study  of  plans  of  other  tj^ch- 
nological  schools,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $82,700. 

Fir  ft  Floor,  with  \a  t  ti.c  jind  Kecitation-rooms  for  the  Department  of 
Mechanics,  Elementary  Mathematics,  the  General  Library,  the  Presi- 
dent's Room,  and  Reception  or  Business  Office,  as  indicated  on  plan. 

Second  Floor,  with  Department  of  Physics  (A.  Z.  F.),  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  (C),  and  Department  of  Drawing  (B.  I.  M.),  with 
Recitation-rooms. 

Third  Floor,  with  Museum  of  Mechanical  Models  (B),  Cabinet  of 
Mineralogy  (A.  Z.  F.),  and  Chapel  (C.  D.),  and  four  Recitation-rooms. 

The  Basement,  and  Attic  on  Fourth  Floor,  each  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  the  other  floors,  are  utilized  for  Institute  purposes. 

II.  .Machine  and  Worh-$hop,  main  building  162  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a 
wing  of  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  having  appropriate  equipment  on 

Firi^  Floor,  for  Iron-work  (H),  with  Drawing-room  (B),  Foundry 
(I.  J.),  Blacksmith^s  shop  (Hj,  Tool-room  (E),  and  Engine  and  Boiler- 
rooms  (G.  F.) 

Second  Floor,  extending  40  ft.  by  162  ft.,  full  dimensions  of  the  main 
building,  and  having  facilities  for  Wood -work,  and  tool  and  store-rooms. 

in.  Chemical  Laboratory,  a  building  70  ft.  by  40  ft. ,  with  every  facility 
for  practical  work  by  the  students  in  this  department. 

Equipmejit, 

On  the  Equipment  of  the  Machine  Shop  the  sum  of  $35,000  has 
been  expended,  affording  facilities  for  doing  the  best  work  in  wood 
and  iron,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilled  director  assisted  by 
skilled  journeymen. 

Library, 

The  Library  is  already  supplied  with  5,000  volumes  selected  in  response 
to  the  special  requirements  for  the  reading  and  instruction  of  pupils  in 
technological  studies  and  practice. 

SUBJECTS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  four  years,  as  follows : 

Fresbxan  Class: — Free  Drawing,  6  hours;  Mathematics,  7;  Practice,  26;  Pri- 
vate Study,  14.    Total,  62  hours  per  week. 

Sophomore  Class: — Free  Drawing,  2  hours;  Mechanical  Drawing,  6;  Mathe- 
matics, 6:  Language,  4;  Chemistry  and  Physics,  4;  Practice,  10;  Private  Study, 
'24.    Total,  66  hours  per  week. 

Junior  Class: — Mechanical  Drawing,  6  hours;  Mathematics  and  Theoretical 
Mechanics,  4;  Language,  4;  Chemistry  and  Physics,  4;  Practice,  10;  Private 
Study,  24.    Total,  62  hours  per  week. 

Senior  Class: — Mathematics.  6  hours;  Lan^age  and  Ethics,  6;  Physics,  8; 
Chemistry,  1;  Engineering,  8;  Practice,  10;  Private  Study,  26.  Total,  62  hours 
per  week. 

In  the  above  course,  Mathematics  includes  algebra,  geometry  (analytical  and 
'descriptive),  trigonometry,  calculus,  and  mechanics; 

PhyticSj  heat,  light,  and  electricity; 

Ckemigtry,  the  elements,  blowpipe,  and  wet  analysis; 

Drawing,  free-hand,  perspective,  projections,  anU  working  plans; 

Language,  German  and  French,  in  addition  to  English. 
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Inaugural  Sxerdtes  and  Addre$$e$y  March  7,  1888. 

Presideiit  Thompson  received  possesBion  of  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  for- 
mally the  course  of  instruction,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1883. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  P.  Croft,  Mr.  CoUett,  President  of  the 
Boaid  of  Managers,  introduced  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson  and  other  gentle- 
men, from  whose  addresses,  as  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
occasion,  we  shall  make  brief  extracts. 

Hon.  R  W.  Thompson: 

This  institution  is  destined  to  fill  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied  in  this 
State  and  in  the  West.  It  should  be  viewed,  therefore,  with  especial 
favor  and  pride  by  the  citizens  of  this  city,  not  only  because  it  will 
become  the  central  point  from  which  valuable  educational  influences  are 
expected  to  radiate,  but  because  it  had  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  one  of 
our  most  eminent  citizens,  and  is  so  endowed  by  his  magnificent  liber- 
ality as  to  insure  its  complete  success.  We  cannot  do  too  much  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  man,  who,  with  unsurpassed  liberality,  rounded  off  a 
long  life  of  assiduous  industry  by  devoting  his  wealth  to  this  and  other 
benevolent  enterprises  calculated  to  benefit  society,  alleviate  suffering* 
and  give  fresh  impulse  to  ennobling  thoughts. 

A  polytechnic  school  is  one  wherein  the  physical  sciences  are  taught,  in 
order  that  a  familiarity  with  nature  mav  be  acquired  and  her  wonderful 
laws  understood.  It  has  its  controling  idea  in  the  fact  that  the  objects  of 
nature  are  susceptible  of  scientific  analysis;  and,  starting  at  this  point  as 
its  initial  step,  it  deals  with  these  objects  until  all  their  qualities  are  per> 
ceived,  their  capacity  for  combination  observed,  and  their  uses  ascer- 
tained. It  IB  not  content  to  witness  merely  the  effect  produced  by  natu- 
ral laws,  but  seeks  to  comprehend  the  methods  of  their  operations,  so  that 
existing  results  may  be  ascertained  and  new  ones  worked  out.  The 
necessity  for  this  method  of  education  is  perfectly  apparent.  We  see, 
every  day,  the  effects  of  natural  laws  without  comprdiending  how  they 
are  produced.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  solv- 
ing tliese  problems,  which,  to  us,  are  so  mysterious,  and  to  make  us  not 
only  familiar  with  natural  objects,  but  enable  us  so  to  employ  and  com- 
bine them  as  to  produce  artificial  results  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Why  may  we  not  assure  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  others  have 
enjoyed  from  technological  teaching  in  polytechnic  schools?  France, 
under  whose  national  auspices  they  were  first  established  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  education  of  civil  and  military  engineers, 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  them.  They  have  enabled  her  engineers  to 
occupy  positions  in  the  front  rank  among  the  most  distinj^ishcd  in  the 
world.  These,  by  thorough  explorations,  have  succeeded  m  mapping  out 
with  great  particularity  all  her  material  and  natural  resources.  By  this 
means,  and  by  the  scientific  classification  of  her  soils,  and  her  mineral  and 
vegetable  products,  she  has  been  enabled  to  understand  the  nature  and 
extent  of  her  own  resources,  and  to  shape  her  policy  and  industries  so  as 
to  develop  them  to  the  utmost.  Her  wonderful  success  in  this  is  seen  in 
the  facts  that  wealth  and  the  means  of  subsistence  are  more  equally  dis- 
tributed in  France  than  in  any  other  European  state,  and  that  almost 
every  foot  of  earth  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  a  people  to 
whom  emigration  is  not  necessary,  as  in  neighboring  nations,  in  oraer  to 
better  their  material  condition. 

Our  natural  resources  are  many  hundred  fold  in  excess  of  those  of 
Prance.  One  only  of  our  States,  out  of  thirty-eight,  contains  70,000 
square  miles  more  of  territory,  and  our  whole  area  is  more  than  seventeen 
times  greater.  There  \b  not  a  single  natural  product  to  be  found  within 
the  degrees  of  latitude  that  mark  our  extent  which  we  do  not  possess. 
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They  are  scattered  about  in  every  direction  in  rich  profusion,  here,  there,, 
and  everywhere. 

The  founder  of  this  institution  was  anxious  that  the  young  men  of  this 
State,  and  especially  those  of  this  vicinity,  should  not  fall  TOhind  in  any 
sphere  of  duty  to  which  they  might  be  called.  And,  desiring  them  to 
perform  their  share  in  the  great  work  of  the  future,  he  established  this 
school  as  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  do  it  manfully  and  well.  It  is  a 
gift  to  the  country,  and  a  legacy  to  them  worth  more  than  gold.  It  is  a 
priceless  inheritance. 

[The  speaker^s  appreciative  eulogy  of  the  founder  of  this  institution 

is  printed  elsewhere.] 

Gen.  John  Eaton,  U.-  S.  Commissioner  of  Education : 

The  managers  of  Mr.  Rose's  trust  have  made  haste  slowly.  The  proo- 
lems  upon  whose  solution  his  great  purjpose  depends  for  success  are  not 
■all  solved.  The  two  great  worlds  of  capital  ana  labor,  so  often  in  danger 
of  arrajring  themselves  in  conflict,  are  bringing  all  the  forces  at  command 
for  their  solution.  These  considerate  officers  have  sought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  has  been  done.  Thev  have  selected  for  president  one  well 
known  for  his  capacity,  alike  for  broad  and  precise  scholarship  and  suc- 
cessful administration,  who  has  brought  a  similar  institution  from  its 
first  planting  to  a  high  degree  of  merited  success,  and  before  putting  his 
hand  to  the  work  here  has  taken  time  to  visit  and  study  again  the  condi- 
tions of  educational  progress,  general  and  special,  in  its  ^eat  centers  and 
most  instructive  aspects  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Polytechnic  school  has  its  own  work  to  do  in  this  community  and 
this  State.  We  have  passed  the  time  of  frontier  life,  rude,  vigorous,  and 
poor.  We  have  a  ^reat  population,  a  various  industry,  enormous  natural 
resources  to  use  wisely  and  provide  for  shrewdly.  The  loneliness,  the 
privations,  the  dangers  of  early  times  are  gone  with  the  free  land,  the 
forest,  the  deer,  and  the  panther;  the  frontiers  of  our  speech  and  our  civ- 
ilization are  now  at  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Athabasca.  The  work  of 
four  generations  has  made  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  lake  region  more  pop- 
ulous, more  accessible,  more  rich  than  all  the  thirteen  colonies  that 
fringed  the  Atlantic  coast  a  century  ago.  Our  wants,  our  tastes,  our 
objects  have  changed  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  our  life.  We 
wish  for  comfort  as  well  as  shelter,  for  tasteful  as  much  as  warm  apparel, 
for  various  as  well  as  sufficient  food,  for  mental  as  much  as  bodily  nutri- 
ment. The  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion are  better  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  instructed  than  the  pioneers  of 
the  old  time.  The  soil  must  produce  more  and  better  food  without  los- 
ing fertility;  the  earth  must  yield  its  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  for  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  uses  oi  war;  the  waters  must  bear  craft  of  which 
our  forefathers  never  dreamed,  and  must  be  curbed  so  that  the  fields  and 
homes  of  our  people  shall  not  be  submerged ;  the  electric  fluid  must  carry, 
not  only  the  verbal,  but  the  oral  messages  of  our  intercourse.  The  waste, 
the  ignorance,  the  carelessness  of  the  past  are  doomed.  The  problem  for 
the  new  age  is  to  perfect  every  appliance  for  man's  progress  over  land 
and  wave,  his  comfort  as  well  as  his  necessities,  his  enjoyment  as  well  as 
his  life. 

The  Rose  Polvtechnic  Institute  to-day  takes  its  place  in  this  array  of 
^reat  schools  of  science,  technology,  and  industry.  It  has  wrapped  up 
in  its  plans  untold  blessings  for  the  community  in  which  it  is  establishecL 
It  is  one  of  a  trio  of  somewhat  similar  institutions,  Pardue  University 
fand  the  University  of  Illinois,  which,  together  with  itself  may  be  said  to 
stand  at  the  angles  of  a  limited  triangle  whose  lines  may  draw  them  into 
a  proximity  calculated  to  awaken  the  sensitiveness  of  some  minds ;  but 
each  of  these  institutions  in  its  local  approaches  can  only  create  a  healthy 
emulation.    Each  and  all  are  uncier  national  demands  to  do  their  utmost^ 
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BOt  alone  to  learning,  to  science,  to  the  arts  and  trades,  and  citizenship,, 
but  to  general  education. 

The  many  demands  at  Washington  have  prompted  the  Senate  to  call 
for  a  special  report  on  industrial  education  m  the  United  States.*  Th& 
Bureau  of  Education  seeking  according  to  the  measure  of  its  means  to 
answer  these  demands,  has  printed  the  preliminary  report  of  the  English 
commission,  and  has  issued  a  small  circular  on  instruction  in  the  minor 
arts,  for  which  a  single  mail  brought  requests  for  over  six  thousand 
copies.  Another  extended  report  is  in  progress  on  drawing  and  instruc- 
tion in  art. 

Tou  may  remember  the  story  that  Prof.  Roscoe  told  of  a  visit  to  a 
technological  school  in  the  French  city  of  Bouen,  where  he  was  shown  a 
museum  of  natural  objects.  The  Englishman  saw  among  the  articles  a 
German  helmet,  and  asked,  "Do  ^ou  call  that  a  natural  object? "  "  No,'' 
said  the  French  director,  ''but  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  our 
teaching.  When  our  young  men  seem  lax  and  inaiflerent,  I  put  this 
helmet  on  the  table  before  them,  and  say,  *  Gentlemen,  look  at  that  hel- 
met. You  know  how  it  came  here ;  you  know  that  the  wearers  of  those 
helmets  stripped  France  of  her  fairest  provinces  from  the  Alps  to  the 
British  channel,  and  humiliated  us  in  our  city  of  Rouen ;  you  know  also 
that  they  were  able  to  do  these  things  because  they  were  more  intelligent 
than  we  Frenchmen  were.  Do  you  wish  them  to  do  it  again? '  Nothing 
quickens  the  industry  of  my  students  as  that  helmet  does. " 

Dr.  Moss,  President  of  the  State  University,  extended  a  cq^dial  wel- 
come to  Dr.  Thompson,  as  the  head  of  a  new  institution,  which  was 
needed  to  complete  the  facilities  of  public  instruction  in  Indiana. 

Emerson  E.  White,  LL.D.,  President  of  Purdue  University  : 

While  I  should  much  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  a  silent  lis- 
tener, the  occasion  makes  speech  easy,  since  it  affords  me  an  opportunity 
to  welcome  to  Indiana  my  friend.  Dr.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  who  this 
day  assumes  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
enterprises  in  the  West.  He  comes  here  to  try  no  new  experiment,  but  to 
organize  and  direct  an  institution,  all  the  elements  of  whose  success  are 
familiar  to  him — he  comes  an  organizer,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  join  most  heartily  with  President  Moss  in  welcoming  so  distin- 
guished a  representative  or  higher  technical  education  to  this  noble  com- 
monwealth, whose  vast  industrial  resources  are  waiting  for  the  touch  of 
technical  science  and  skill  to  turn  them  into  fabulous  wealth.  I  have 
watched  the  work  of  Dr.  Thompson  for  years,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  this  important  technical  institution  is,  to  my  mind,  a  full 
assurance  of  its  success.  I  stand  in  this  presence  as  the  representative  of 
Purdue  University,  an  institution  founded  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  I  assume  no  prophetic  forecast 
when  I  express  the  belief  that  there  is  to  be  no  unpleasant  rivalry 
between  the  two  institutions.  The  success  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
will  emphasize  the  practical  importance  of  technical  training,  and  it  will 
thus  create  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  special  work  for  which  Purdue 
University  was  founded. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  railroad,  the  steamship, 
and  the  tele^ph  have  destroyed  our  industrial  isolation,  and  that  the 
American  artisan  must  successfully  compete  with  European  workmen  in 
skill  or  retire  from  the  shop  and  surrender  the  market.  The  day  of  mere 
.  muscle  in  industry  has  passed,  and  the  day  of  mind,  with  skill  of  eye  and 
hand,  has  dawned.     It  may  be  well  for  a  time  to  put  legtil  barriers 

*  The  Commissioner  of  Edacation  might  have  added  that  a  prelimlnvy  work  in  this 
line  had  already  been  done  by  his  predecessor  in  the  Depanment  of  Education,  in 
advance  of  any  aemand  of  Senate  or  Hoase— «lthoogli  a  aecond  edition  of  his  report  of 
800  pages  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  in  1870. 
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between  American  industry  and  foreign  competition,  bnt  in  the  end  we 
must  depend  on  equal  technical  knowledge  and  ekill.  What  our  vast 
resources  most  need  is  the  touch  of  science  and  technical  power,  and 
hence  the  technical  school  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  American 
industry.  This  is  the  great  inoustrial  lesson  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  learn,  and  not  a  day  too  soon.  Thought  in  the 
brain  of  the  workmen  has  been  the  source  of  our  marrelous  material 
development.  It  has  been  the  parent  of  invention,  which  has  already 
wrought  a  revolution  in  nearly  all  departments  of  human  industry. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  father  and  his  sons,  with  sickle  in  hand,  filed  into 
the  wheat-field,  and  handful  by  handful  laid  it  in  sheaves.  A  thoughtful 
reaper,  with  aching  back,  asked  himself  the  question,  "Why  cannot  I 
give  my  fingers  to  my  scvthe?  "  The  answer  was  the  invention  of  the 
old  square-cornered  cradle,  with  which  the  harvest  hand  could  cut  two 
acres  of  grain  with  less  weariness  than  he  had  cut  a  half-acre  with  a 
sickle.  Another  thinking  workman,  with  aching  arm,  asked  himself  the 
question,  **  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  timber?  "  and  he  rounded  the  cor 
ner,  inventing  the  "muly  "  cradle,  with  which  the  harvester  could  cu* 
half  an  acre  of  grain  more  daily,  and  with  less  weariness  than  before. 

But  the  sickle  long  since  disappeared  from  the  harvest  field,  and  is  now 
kept  only  as  a  relic  of  other  da^s;  the  old  square-cornered  cradle  hanffs 
on  a  dying  peach  tree,  with  a  smgle  finger  left;  and  the  "muly  "  crame 
is  only  kept  to  pick  up  lodged  places  and  cut  out  comers.  When  the 
harvest  waves  its  golden  welcome  to  the  joyous  farmer,  out  from  the 
stable  come  fat  horses,  and,  attached  to  wondrous  reaper  and  self-binder, 
round  and  round  the  field  they  go,  leaving  the  ^in  in  well-bound 
sheaves.  Here  is  progress  in  farming  as  the  industrial  result  of  thought 
power.  Thought  in  the  brain  of  labor  is  the  alchemy  that  is  turmng 
everything  it  touches  into  gold. 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbb,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute : 

Several  years  before  his  death  I  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Rose,  during  the 
session  of  a  State  Educational  Association,  when  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  ways  in  which  he  might  do  some  good  with  his  money,  out  of 
which  came  authority  for  me  to  designate  twelve,  and  afterwards  fourteen, 
and  finally  twenty  young  women  who  needed  help  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  residence  in  the  Normal  School  to  complete  the  course  of 
instruction  and  training.  This  step  required  the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$5,000  a  year. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  the  desirability  of  a  boarding-house  with  an 
endowment  fund,  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Normal  School,  by 
which  competent  young  women  who  found  it  difilcult  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  prolonged  residence  might  be  materially  reduced  was  discussed,  and 
Mr.  Rose  authorized  an  oiler  on  his  part  to  the  Legislature,  through  the 
Governor  of  $100,000,  on  condition  that  the  State  would  pay  one-half 
iha  cost  of  building.  No  notice  even  was  taken  of  the  oner,  and  Mr. 
Rose  came  to  the  conclusion  that  politicians  were  not  the  best  persons  to 
have  control  of  educational  institudons  or  trust  funds.  To  his  inquiries 
how  business  men  could  be  trained  so  as  to  make  their  own  plans  and 
specifications  for  ordinary  conBtructions,  without  running  to  lawvers  and 
architects,  I  answered,  "  by  behig  educated  in  a  technological  school  and 
in  industrial  drawing,''  and  refeired  him  to  the  Worcester  Institute  as  a 

§ood  model,  and  to  Prof.  Thompson  for  the  requisite  information  as  to 
etails.  Prof.  Thompson's  Reports,  with  whatever  suggestions  Mr.  Rose 
received  from  other  sources  and  friends,  and  particularly  from  his  old 
friend  Josephus  Collett,  and  the  utter  ignoring  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
offer  of  an  endowment  fund  to  the  State  Normal  School,  led  to  the 
provision  in  his  will  for  a  polytechnic  school,  and  the  foundation  in  his  life- 
time of  a  suitable  building. 
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Inaugural  Addrem  qf  Prendent  Thtm/pton. 

Chablbs  O.  Thomfsoh,  Ph.D,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Instruc- 
tion  in  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  receiving  the  keys  of  the  Ihstitate 
by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  acknowledged  briefly  his 
thanks  for  the  confidence  implied  in  his  selection  to  preside  over  the 
instruction  for  which  the  building,  and  equipment,  and  instructors 
had  been  so  liberally  provided,  and  passed  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

TechtuAcgy  and  iU  SchaoU, 

The  Hose  Polytechnic  Institute  is  a  school  of  technology.  This  phrase 
describes  all  those  forms  of  training  youth  which  deal  with  the  applica- 
tion of  art  or  of  science  to  the  industrial  arts.  Those  schools  in  which 
designing  for  the  patterns  of  textile  fabrics,  or  for  the  decoration  of 
wood,  iron,  pottery,  ffems,  etc..  is  the  principal  end,  are  caUed  art 
schools,  or  schools  of  design,  of  which  the  South  Kensington  system  is 
the  most  famous  example;  all  those  in  which  the  principles  of  physical 
science  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  application  to  the  somtion  of 
practical  problems  in  building,  machine  construction,  and  design,  or  in 
civil  engineering,  are  called  polytechnic  or  technological  schools. 

There  is  great  confusion  just  now  in  the  use  of  terms,  technical  educa- 
tion being  used  to  describe  all  that  which  aims  at  a  directly  practical  end 
as  opposed  to  the  education  given  at  the  college;  while  that  part  of  it 
which  does  not  deal  with  ornament  or  textile  desi^  is  sometimes 
described  by  the  same  term.  The  word  technology,  which  formerly  sig- 
nified the  terms  used  in  the  sciences,  now  means  the  application  of  the 
sciences  to  industrial  ends.  The  term  polytechnic,  originally  used  to 
describe  schools  of  technology,  has  refused  to  yield  to  the  more  desirable 
synonym,  technological,  partly  because  it  is  an  easier  word,  and  partly 
because  it  contains  a  suggestion  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  subject 
which  the  better  word  lacks.  There  is  no  good  word  corresponding  to 
polytechnic  or  technoloncal  to  apply  to  the  persons  who  practice  the 
profession  indicated,  and  so  these  persons  are  called,  now  as  always, 
engineers,  and  the  business  en^neerine.  A  few  still  cling  to  the  term 
scientific  schools  in  speaking  oi  these  institutions.  In  the  present  pre- 
vailing confusion  of  terms  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  polytechnic 
school  teaches  technology  to  engineers.  Below  the  grade  oi  the  poly- 
technic there  are  multitudes  of  schools  and  parts  of  schools  that  teach  the 
elements  of  the  mechanic  arts,  many  of  them  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance,  and  around  it  are  many  institutions  that  devote  themselves 
to  industrial  art;  but  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  discussing  any 
of  these,  with  the  important  collateral  questions  of  policy  that  they  pre- 
sent, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  school  we  have  in  hand — ^the  polytechnic. 
We  shall  find  that  all  schools  of  technology,  under  whatever  names,  or 
with  whatever  special  aims,  present  a  common  system  of  instruction, 
complete  in  itself,  with  strenuous  requisitions,  a  logical  curriculum,  and 
a  sharply  defined  end. 

Technology  is  essentially  a  new  idea;  it  is  certainly  no  older  in  its 
present  aspects  than  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
ener^,  the  great  idea  of  the  present  century.    No  discovery  since  that  of 

gtivitation  has  been  so  stimulating  or  so  powerful.  Its  influence  is 
calculable.  It  is  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  labor-saving  machinery 
for  every  form  of  work,  the  great  array  of  useful  inventions,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  system  of  land  and  ocean  highways,  and  especially  in  the 
immense  increase  of  the  means  for  acquiring  knowledge.  This  demand 
for  economy  of  force  and  material  has  brought  about  great  changes  in 
the  industrial  arts;  the  apprentice  system  has  disappeared;  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  being  inade  by  machinery,  manual  trades  are  no  longer  needed 
for  that  end,  and  skilled  handicraft  is  a  rare  accomplishment.    There  is 
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and  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  the  arts  of  build- 
ing-construction»  in  pattern-makinff  and  similar  forms  of  wood- work,  in 
die-sinking  and  kindred  arts  that  deal  with  the  metals,  and  especiaUy  in 
assembling  and  finishing  the  parts  of  structures  as  they  are  delivered 
from  machines;  but  this  is  a  small  demand  compared  with  what  existed 
when  shoes,  clothes,  furniture,  and  tools  were  made  by  hand.  The 
mechanic  of  the  future  will  be  a  machinist.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
replacement  of  handicraft  by  machinery  true  that  we  have  shoemakers 
who  cannot  make  a  shoe,  chairmakers  who  cannot  make  a  chair,  and, 
generally,  artisans  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  any  art 

Another  result  of  the  economy  of  force  is  that  attention  is  concentrated 
now  more  upon  the  principles  of  phenomena  than  upon  the  phenomena 
themselves.  Formerly,  the  only  hope  of  finding  a  better  or  cheaper  way 
of  doing  things  lay  in  the  chance  discoveries  of  ingenious  men — men 
looked  at  things  from  the  outside  in;  now  it  is  seen  that  nothinj^is  so 
fruitful  and  that  nothing  so  advances  human  interests  as  a  principle, — 
men  look  at  thin^  more  from  the  inside  out.  For  nearly  all  mechanical 
ways  of  doing  things  were  once  regarded  as  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  to  be  relegated,  if  not  to  the  domain  of  the  supernatu- 
ral, at  least  to  that  of  the  superhuman.  The  feeling  towards  scientific 
investigation  as  a  means  to  practical  ends  partook  of  the  same  quality 
that  infested  men's  views  of  aisease;  if  typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  a  given 
district  the  people  did  not  look  to  their  drains  and  wells,  but  flocked  to 
church  and  appointed  a  day  of  fasting.  What  were  regarded  as  the  par- 
donable vagaries  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  Rumford  professor  in  Harvard 
University,  turn  out  now  to  be  the  inventions  upon  which  single-track 
railroads,  the  machinery  for  spinning  cordage-yam,  the  Armstrong, 
Blakely,  and  Krupp  cannon  depend.  I  will  venture,  however,  the  asser- 
tion that  no  person  in  this  audience  ever  heard  before  of  these  great 
inventions  as  Treadweirs.  They  came  too  soon  for  the  world  to  know 
them  as  works  of  genius;  yet  they  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  era  in 
which  great  problems  are  solved,  not  by  happy  inventions  of  geniuses, 
real  or  affected,  but  by  the  sober  and  steady  application  of  laborious 
scholars  of  established  principles  of  physics. 

When  a  new  invention  is  made  nowadays,  machinery,  for  it  is  as  impor- 
tant  as  the  invention  itself.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
change  in  common  thin^  which  has  been  brought  about  by  technology 
is  the  rail  on  which  railway  trafQc  is  conduct^.  Formerly,  it  was  an 
iron-edge  rail,  supported  by  chains,  and  having  more  iron  in  the  base 
than  the  head.  Clumsy  as  this  rail  was,  it  was  claimed  to  be  the  only 
form  in  which  the  only  available  metal  could  be  used  for  the  purpose; 
now  the  rail  is  made  or  steel,  with  well-defined  tread,  web,  and  base,  the 

Erincipal  weight  of  metal  in  the  head,  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  every 
ne  subjected  to  the  finest  physical  tests.  To  those  who  know  how  much 
of  the  best  knowledge  we  have  of  physics  and  chemistry  has  been  put, 
and  is  still  put  in  a  railroad  rail,  it  seems  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  modem  manufactures. 

Engineering  is  the  term  that  includes  all  the  arts  of  production  and 
construction  which  arise  from  the  physical  sciences.  Its  object  is  to 
bend  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  service  of  man.  The  names  applied  to 
the  different  branches  of  engineering  are  not  always  appropriate,  but,  in 
general,  a  civil  engineer  constructs  public  works,  such  as  highways,  rail- 
roads, water  works,  sewers,  etc.;  a  mechanical  engineer  deals  with 
machinery,  from  the  original  design  of  each  part,  through  the  machine 
riiop  and  into  the  structure,  and  to  the  operation  of  the  stmcture,  i.  e., 
the  machine;  the  chemical  engineer  applies  chemistry  to  the  manifold 
products  that  result  from  the  play  of  chemism.  Then  there  are  numer- 
ous fields  which  the  term  covers:  as  hydraulic,  steam,  gas,  electrical 
engineering.  In  each  and  all,  the  engineer  is  distinct  from  the  artisan  or 
craftsman  Dy  exactly  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  of  the  scientific  prin- 
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dples  which  underlie  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  his  resulting  abil- 
ity to  apply  those  principles  to  the  ready  and  complete  solution  of  real 
problems  as  they  arise. 

The  theoretical  knowledge  of  physics  and  the  practical  command  of 
machinery  must  come  together;  if  this  happy  conjunction  occur  in  one 
and  the  same  man,  the  best  results  follow.  Then  tne  same  affluent  ^ood 
comes  forth  in  the  domain  of  mechanics  that  abounded  in  the  middle 
ages,  where  the  artist  and  artisan  are  one,  when  Peter  Vischer  and  Quen- 
tin  Matsys  worked  at  blacksmithing,  and  Michael  Angelo  cut  stone,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  hammered  silver  and  gold,  each  touching  the  iron,  or 
the  stone,  or  the  silver  with  a  beauty  and  value  that  all  the  ages  since 
have  only  enhanced. 

No  graduate  of  any  school  is  at  that  time  an  engineer.  The  qualities 
of  good  judgment  and  efficient  reason  grow  only  m  the  atmosphere  of 
experience.  Hence  no  diploma  can  be  regarded  as  meaning  anything 
more  than  that  the  possessor  has  passed'  successfully  the  examinations 
that  are  set  at  any  particular  school.  Graduates  should  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  profession,  and  their  school  training  will  tell  best  and  most 
effectively  in  the  rate  of  their  advancement.  They  will  advance  more 
rapidly  than  others  along  the  lines  which  are  determined  by  their  natural 
aptitudes 

The  Almighty  makes  superintendents  and  leaders  of  men — no  school 
can  do  this.  But  the  training  required  for  a  superintendent  must  be  that 
of  his  subordinates.  All  the  best  experience  of  the  world  sanctions  this 
rule.  A  superintendent  who  has  not  had  the  training  of  the  shop  is  as 
useless  as  Achilles  without  his  weapons — he  may  seem  and  assume  to 
direct  and  to  letfd.  but  he  does  not;  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
attempts  to  lead  without  natural  leadership,  however  wise,  is  as  useless 
as  the  weapons  without  Achilles. 

The  first  independent  polytechnic  school  was  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
in  Paris,  founded  in  1794.  The  Ecole  Centrale  followed,  and  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  similar  schools  were  established  all  over 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Tlie  course  of  study  in  a  polytechnic  school  is  determined  by  long 
experience,  and  in  all  countries  is  substantially  the  same.     It  includes 

Mathematics — Beginning  with  algebra  and  geometry,  and  proceeding 
through  trigonometry,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  the  calculus, 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics. 

Physics — From  the  elements  to  the  solution  of  problems,  sometimes 
with  laboratorypractice. 

Chemistry — With  laboratory  practice. 

Language — The  elements  of  German  and  French  (English  replacing 
one  of  these  in  European  schools),  and  the  mother  tongue. 

Drawing — Beginning  with  free  hand  and  including  perspective,  ortho- 
graphic, and  isometric  projection,  shades,  and  shadows. 

Geology  and  mineralogy  as  far  as  time  permits.  The  other  natural  his- 
tory sciences  are  necessarily  omitted,  except  in  special  cases.  In  all  these 
schools,  the  instruction  is  given  with  a  strong  practical  bearing,  and  gen- 
erally the  students  learn  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments  used  in  sur- 
veying, and  the  more  important  of  those  used  in  physical  researches. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  at  this  point  that  technolo^cal  schools  do  not 
include  schools  of  design.  There  is  a  great  interest  in  European  coun- 
tries and  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  in  what  is  called  indus- 
trial art,  meaning  the  study  of  form,  color,  and  ornament,  to  render 
structures  and  manufactured  goods  intrinsically  more  beautiful,  and  to 
increase  their  value  by  this  means.  A  department  of  drawing  and  design 
has  a  place  in  a  school  of  technology,  but  engineering  does  not  naturaUy 
include  the  work  of  a  •school  of  design. 
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Worceiter  InsUiute  cf  Technology. 

The  demand  for  mechanical  engineers  with  workshop  training,  and  the 
practical  impossibility  of  flndine  a  place  for  a  boy  in  any  gooa  machine 
shop,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  polytechnic  school  in  which  a  manu- 
facturing machine  shop  is  a  prominent  and  thoroughly  administered  fea- 
ture,   nniis  is  the  school  known  as  the  Worcester  Free  Institute. 

This  institution  was  organized  under  the  influence  of  a  belief  that, 
after  all  that  has  been  done  in  technology,  there  is  still  need  of  a  system 
of  training  boys  broader  and  briirhter  than  "  leamin^^  a  trade,"  and  more 
simple  and  direct  than  the  so-cafled  *' liberal  education;  "  that  while  the 
boys  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  polytechnic 
course,  they  should  also  find  a  workshop  open  where  they  coula  get  all 
the  essentials  of  a  trade;  so  that  upon  graduating  they  should  haye  sufl9- 
cient  knowledge  of  machinery  and  handicraft  to  enable  them  to  earn  a 
liying  while  pushing  their  way  up  to  the  highest  positions  for  which 
nature  and  their  training  had  qualified  them,  fi  was  neld  that  "the  con- 
nection of  academic  culture  and  the  practical  application  of  science  is 
4idyantageous  to  both,  in  a  school  where  these  objects  are  started 
together  and  carried  on  with  harmony  and  equal  prominence.  The  acad- 
emy inspires  its  intelligence  into  the  work  of  the  shop,  and  the  shop  with 
eyes  open  to  the  improyements  of  productiye  industries  preyents  the 
monastic  dreams  and  shortness  of  yision  that  sometimes  paralyze  the  pro- 
found learning  of  the  college," 

This  school  was  opened  in  1868,  with  the  following  fundamental  ideas: 

1.  That  all  mechanical  engineers  will  find  their  account,  in  future,  in 
goingthrough  a  workshop  training. 

2.  This  workshop  instruction  may  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the 
intellectual  training,  but  for  many  reasons  it  preferabljr  accompanies  it. 

8.  The  workshop  instruction  is  best  giyen  m  a  genuine  mainifacturing 
machine  shop,  where  work  is  done  that  is  to  be  sold  in  cp(n  n:aiket  and 
in  unprotected  competition  with  the  products  of  other  shopH. 

4.  That  in  a  course  of  three  and  a  half  years,  working  6(0  hours  the 
first  half  year,  and  500  hours  a  year  thereafter,  a  boy  beginning  without 
any  knowledge  of  mechanics  can  acq|uire  skill  enough  to  offer  himself  at 
graduation  as  a  journeyman,  and  will  be  found  on  trial  not  inferior  to 
those  who  haye  spent  the  entire  time  of  three  and  a  half  years  in  a  regu 
lar  machine  shop. 

5.  That  the  workshop  practice  must  be  a  part  of  every  week's  woik  in 
the  institution;  that  it  shall  be  momentarily  supervised  by  skillful  mm. 
and  that  the  student  must  not  expect  or  receive  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  it. 

6.  That  the  question  who  shall  be  a  superintendent,  or  foreman,  or 
engineer  engaged  in  designing  or  drafting  machinery  cannot  be  settled  in 
any  school — that  being  a  question  to  be  determined  only  by  actual  trial, 
because  the  discipline  of  the  judgment  by  actual  practice  into  which  per- 
sonal responsibility  enters  is  vitally  essential  to  a  valid  claim  to  the  post 
of  superintendent.  Hence,  it  will  follow  that,  while  all  receive  the  pre- 
liminary training  requisite  for  engineering,  many  will  not  attain  to  it, 
but  these  will  find  a  full  reward  for  all  their  time  and  labor  in  superior 
intelligence  as  workmen — in  being  masters  and  not  servants  of  the 
machines  which  they  make  or  run. 

7.  A  seventh  principle  was  announced  when  the  first  class  graduated, 
and  has  been  inculcated  into  all  their  successors,  viz. :  that  the  value  of 
the  education  they  have  received  will  show  itself  in  the  rate  of  their 
adyancement,  and  will  be  easily  detected  by  their  employers,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  so  much  concerned  in  seeking  place's,  about  great 
wages  or  high  positions  as  about  the  chances  ahead  for  advancement; 
indeed,  there  might  be  cases  in  which  they  could  well  afford  to  work  a 
'While  for  a  bare  subsistence,  such  would  be  the  value  of  their  experience. 
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Upon  the  question  whether  workshop  instruction  should  precede, 
accompany,  or  follow  the  school  training,  opinions  differ,  and  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  address. 
This  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the  American  Institute  of  mining 
<eneineer8  through  two  prolonged  and  intensely  active  sessions  in  1876, 
and  the  results  ai'e  embodied  in  a  valuable  pamphlet  which  presents  the 
views  of  the  ablest  engineers  in  the  country.  I  will  briefly  summarize 
the  facts  and  motives  which  seem  to  leave  us  practically  no  alternative 
but  to  incorporate  the  shop  practice  with  the  school-work.  Boys  fitting 
for  a  polytechnic  school  cannot  leave  the  preparatory  school  younger 
than  sixteen;  if  ihey  are  to  get  their  shop-training  before  the  polytechmc, 
they  must  spend  three  years  at  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  will  be 
rather  too  old  to  get  the  best  advantage  of  the  school,  and  miss  the  all- 
important  opportunity  of  applying  their  theoretical  knowledge  as  they  go 
along. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  boys  defer  the  shop  till  after  mduating.  they 
will  find  many  excuses  for  slightinr  it  or  for  not  doing  it  at  all.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  drafting  and  well-disciplined 
faculties,  American  boys  would  be  far  more  likely  to  turn  into  draitsmen 
or  to  take  their  chances  in  business  than  to  submit  to  the  dull  routine  of 
elementary  shop-practice.  Theoretically,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  plan,  for  it  brings  to  the  workshop  the  trained  powers  of 
the  school,  and  makes  the  practice  continuous.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
Russians,  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  technolo^cal  schools  in  the  world,  where  the  stu- 
dents, after  a  four-years  course  m  pure  technology,  with  the  usual  holi- 
days and  vacations,  return  on  the  first  day  of  September  and  work  in  the 
machine  shops  till  the  first  day  of  the  following  September,  ten  hours  a 
day  without  vacations,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  But  the 
Russians  can  carry  out  such  a  system  because  the  government  controls 
the  positions  to  wmch  the  students  aspire  and  without  which  they  must 
starve,  and  makes  the  fifth  year  of  practice  compulsoiy.  Very  few  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  teaching  American  boys  believe  that  such  a 
plan  could  be  successfully  adopted  here. 

There  are  as  many  solid,  positive  reasons  in  favor  of  incorporating  the 
shop-practice  with  the  intellectual  discipline.  The  period  of  a  boy's  life 
between  sixteen  and  twenty -one  is  the  period  of  sharp  acquisition;  ideas 
taken  then  remain,  in  a  special  sense,  a  part  of  the  mental  furniture  for- 
ever. Probably  no  one  whose  course  of  education  is  uninterrupted 
acquires  as  much  as  between  the  ages  mentioned,  or  retains  what  he 
acquires  as  long.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  enthusiasm  which  an 
American  boy  cherishes  for  his  college,  an  English  boy  feels  for  his 
school,  where  the  training  he  most  values  was  received.  'The  American 
hurrahs  for  Yale  or  Harvard— the  English  for  Eton  or  Rugby.  The 
same  would  be  true  here  were  all  our  boys  fitted  for  college  at  a  few  large 
schools,  and  fitted  as  well.  This  being  true,  shop-practice  has  an  advan- 
tage it  would  otherwise  lose  in  coming  into  this  period. 

Again,  a  man  whose  matured  and  furnished  mind  has  laid  hold  of  the 
strong  problems  of  theoretical  mathematics  in  school,  and  who  finds  him- 
self on  the  threshold  of  manhood  does  not  bend  himself  with  just  the 
same  ease  as  an  undergraduate  to  the  elements  of  machine-shop  practice. 
There  is  some  advantage,  too,  in  beginning  shop-life  in  periods  of  five 
hours  semi- weekly  over  ten  hours  a  day ;  for  less  time  proportionally  is 
wasted.  And  finally,  a  great  economy  of  the  precious  time  of  the  stu- 
dents is  secured,  because  shop-work  serves  the  double  purpose  of  prac- 
tice and  of  exercise. 

The  advantage  of  a  shop  in  which  actual  construction  is  made  to  aid  in 
instruction  are  numerous.  A  few  only  can  be  mentioned.  These  boys 
are  all  hoping  to  be  engineers;  at  least,  they  may  expect  to  become 
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skilled  workmen  or  draughtsmen.  In  any  event,  the  more  the  faculty  of 
judgment  is  cultivated,  and  the  more  tne  boys  realize  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  difficulties  that  actual  practice  presents,  of  which  the  best 
theoretical  knowledge  gives  no  hint,  the  nearer  thev  are  to  attaining  the 
end  they  seek.  We  have  seen  that  no  graduate  of  a  school  is  an  engi- 
neer, but  is  in  the  best  way  to  become  one.  Why  not  advance  him  as 
far  as  possible?  If  now  the  student's  comprehension  of  the  principles  of 
engineering  is  clear,  and  his  weekly  practice  enables  him  to  see  those 
principles  m  action  under  conditions  as  like  as  possible  to  those  which  he 
will  meet  in  real  life,  his  entrance  upon  the  life  of  an  endneer  will  be  an 
expansion  of  his  school  life,  and  not  an  abrupt  transition  from  it  to  a 
new  mode  of  life.  The  more  his  work  is  subjected  to  the  inexorable  testa 
of  business,  and  the  more  he  feels  in  the  use  of  his  materials  just  the 
same  responsibility  that  rests  upon  an  actual  workman,  Uie  better  he  is. 
He  must  make  the  thines  that  are  to  be  used,  and  not  those  contrived  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  his  temperament,  the  exigencies  of  his  situation, 
or  the  mere  purpose  of  instruction.  There  is  nothing  that  a  student 
needs  to  make  in  a  school  workshop  from  which  he  cannot  gain  some- 
thing if  he  puts  the  article  into  its  final  serviceable  form. 

Applying  the  stem  test  of  serviceableness  is  the  only  way  to  know 
whether  the  things  that  have  been  made  were  worth  the  making  or  not, 
and  is  the  only  way  to  correct  any  tendency  to  visionary  structure,  that 
is  so  apt  to  infect  a  school  workshop,  and  to  prevent  that  sublimation  of 
common  sense  which  is  apt  to  ensue  when  responsibility  for  the  correct 
use  of  costly  materials  is  removed. 

There  is  no  merit  or  charm  in  work  considered  merely  as  work ;  to- 
work  to  produce  something  that  some  one  else  wants  and  cannot  make 
for  himself  and  is  able  to  pay  for  is  the  stimulus  of  industry.  All  work 
in  school-shops,  or  any  other,  will  ultimately  obey  this  law,  or  else  i( 
will  evaporate  into  exercise  or  sport. 

Workshops  into  which  the  principle  of  construction  does  not  enter  are 
liable  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  purely  literary  aspect  of  mechanical 
knowledge.  It  is  possible  to  know  the  five  hundred  and  seven  mechan- 
ical movements,  to  know  the  best  cutting  angles  of  saws,  files,  and  ed^ 
tools  and  not  be  a  mechanic  or  be  in  the  way  of  becoming  one.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  is  useful,  and  attractive,  and  desirable  when  it  is  not 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  dexterity  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
use  of  the  tools.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  our  ancestors,  the  s&illed 
mechanics,  as  fools.  There  is  still  but  one  way  to  learn  to  file,  and  that 
is  to  file.  The  most  expert  filer  I  ever  saw  could  not  write  his  name.  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  filed  any  better  had  this  simple  accomplish- 
ment been  added  to  his  merits.  He  would  have  been  a  better  and  a  hap- 
pier and  more  useful  man  with  more  knowledge,  but  he  did  that  one 
thing  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  at  that  thne. 

But  this  thought  instantly  suggests  another  of  the  greatest  importance, 
viz. :  handicraft  occupies  a  constantly  narrowing  place  in  the  mechanic 
arts;  machinery  a  constantly  widenmg  one.  Every  year  adds  to  the 
number  of  trades  from  which  the  machinist  has  driven  the  craftsman. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  training  of  boys  for  the  life  of  mechanics  is  com- 
plete which  does  not  make  them  familiar  with  machinery  and  machine 
construction. 

There  is  one  demand  sometimes  made  upon  the  school-shop  which  !& 
unjust,  namely,  that  it  should  pay  its  way.  How  can  it  pay  its  way 
when  so  large  a  part  of  its  force  is  spent  in  teaching  boys?  u  so  many 
machine  shops  in  this  country,  fitted  up  and  managed  with  especial 
reference  to  money-making  fail  in  business,  or  only  make  the  ends  meet 
by  the  most  painful  efforts,  how  can  a  shop  one-half  of  whose  effective 
force  is  spent  in  teaching  boys,  who  cannot,  for  the  first  half  of  their 
time,  produce  anything  salable,  hope  to  pay  its  way?  Teaching  in  school- 
shops  costs,  as  teaching  elsewhere  costs. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome,  and  many  more  which 
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^vrore  a  threatening  sapect  oeaaed  to  be  diflSculties  at  all  when  the  time  came 
to  deal  with  them.  It  is  idle  to  spend  time,  therefore,  in  enumerating  and 
discussing  these  difficulties.     Those  that  remain  are  of  trifling  magnitude. 

The  fourth  fundamental  at  Worcester  is  that,  in  a  course  of  three  and 
one-half  years,  a  boy,  by  working  800  hours  the  first  half-year,  and  500 
hours  a  year  thereafter,  can  gain  as  much  dexterity  and  be  as  fit  to  offer 
his  services  as  a  journeyman  as  he  would  be  had  he  worked  three  and 
•one-half  years  steadily  in  a  modem  machine-shop.  The  experience  of 
two  hundred  graduates  of  the  Worcester  school  and  the  opinions  of  the 
manufacturers  in  whose  shops  they  have  found  emplojrment,  establish 
the  fact.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  somewhat  paradoxical  result  are 
that  in  an  ordinary  machine-shop  a  boy  must  spend  his  time  in  his 
^mplojer's  interest,  and  not  in  his  own.  and  only  a  small  portion  of  that 
time  IS  devoted  to  teaching;  him  manipulation;  in  the  school-shop  the 
time  is  wholly  used  in  teachmg.  Again,  the  student-apprentice  is  under 
daily  training  in  school  and  comes  to  his  work  with  alert  faculties  and 
4U!quisitive  powers  constantlv  growing  stronger.  This  is  especially  true 
with  reference  to  his  weekly  practice  in  free  drawing,  a  study  which 
tends  to  develop  and  train  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion,  the  very 
training  that  a  mechanic  most  needs.  And,  again,  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dent is  done  under  the  eye  and  with  the  ready  assistance  of  a  skilled 
workman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  him,  by  precept  and  example,  all  he 
-can  learn.  Meantime,  while  he  has  been  setting  his  manual  dexterity, 
our  student-mechanic  has  obtained  a  good  education.  The  remaining 
principles  require  no  further  explanation. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  what  may  the  graduates  of  this  school  expect  to  do? 
I  reply  what  the  graduates  of  the  Worcester  school  have  done. 

Partnen  in  business  firms    .-...-.--..-23 
'^Superintendents  -       ------------16 

Chief  Engineers    -------------8 

Division  Engineers        ------------6 

Assistant  Engineers       ....--....--16 

Civil  Engineers     -------------20 

I>raughtsmen        -------------49 

^Mechanical  Engineers  ------------10 

♦Machinists 13 

Foremen        --------------8 

Teachers        --------------17 

Chemists        -- -------12 

Advnnced  Students      ------------4 

Designers       --------------6 

Others,  mostly  engaged  in  manufactures    ..-...--45 

246 
Deceased       --.--------.--9 

Total "266 

More  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in  occu- 
pations for  which  their  training  at  the  Institute  specially  prepared  them. 

ModificaUoTis  of  Worcester  Plan  at  Terrs  Haute, 

In  the  Hose  school  the  following  modifications  of  the  Worcester  plan 
will  be  attempted : 

1.  The  course  of  study  will  be  four  years,  instead  of  three  and  a  half. 

2.  The  practice  will  be  concentrated  in  the  first  year  and  diminished 
in  the  fourth,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  more  instruction  in  machine  design. 

8.  While  the  same  subjjects  will  be  taught,  perhaps  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  humanities. 

4.  A  different  view  will  be  taken  here  of  the  profession  of  civil 
«n^neering  from  the  one  usually  held.  The  young  men  who  propose  to  be 
civil  engineers  will  spend  a  part  of  their  practice  time  in  the  machine-shop. 


*  Many  of  these  are  "  Master  Mechanics. 
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Civil  engineering  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  mechanical,  because 
the  most  important  business  of  a  civil  engineer  nowadays  is  not  survey- 
ing and  mapping,  but  bridge  and  buildmg-construction,  the  setting  of 
water-wheels  and  other  engines,  and  such  like  undertakings  which 
involve  a  knowledge  of  mechanics;  so  that  two  or  three  of  the  best  so- 
called  civil  engineers  in  the  country  have  given  it  as  their  judgment  that 
a  course  in  mechanics,  including  workshopinstruction,  is  the  best  way 
to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  civil  engineering. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  building  of  new  highways  and  railroads, 
still  goes  on  and  calls  for  a  certain  numoer  of  joung  men  who  are  expert, 
in  the  use  of  the  transit  and  level  (especiaUy  m  railroad  problems),  who 
know  how  to  draw,  and  who  unaerstand  mensuration;  hence,  training 
for  this  sort  of  employment  cannot  be  neglected  in  a  polytechnic  school. 
It  would  conduce  to  clearness  to  call  such  work  topographical  engineering. 

An  added  consideration  of  some  weight  in  favor  of  retaining  a  distinct 
department  of  topographical  engineering  is  that  many  of  the  young  men 
who  frequent  technological  schools  have  no  taste  or  aptitude  for  mechan- 
ical work,  and  some  have  not  the  requisite  physical  vigor  for  it,  whose- 
titDcss  for  success  in  field-work  or  in  mapping  is  unquestionable.  But  it 
will  be  clearly  advantageous  to  all  to  have  some  worKshop  practice.  No> 
changes  will  be  made  except  such  as  reason  and  a  large  experience  show 
to  be  desirable  and  advantageous  to  the  student. 

Other  Departments  betide  Mechanien, 

If  what  has  now  been  said  seems  to  have  a  too  exclusive  bearing  upon 
the  study  and  practice  of  mechanics,  it  is  because  this  is  the  leading 
department,  and  presents  the  only  novel  and  difficult  features  of  our 
enterprise;  but  there  will  be  departments  of  civil  engineering,  physics, 
chemistnr,  and  design  organized  on  the  same  general  plan;  tnc  studies 
will  be  the  same  in  all  departments — the  practice  different  according  tO' 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  These  departments  naturally 
group  themselves;  for  chemistry,  physics,  and  drawing  mut't  be  taught 
to  mechanics,  and  the  additional  expense  required  to  give  practice  in 
each  of  these  departments  to  those  who  prefer  it  to  mechanical  practice  is 
very  small.  The  outlay  required  for  civil  engineering  practice  is  justifie<l 
by  the  demand.  Later  in  our  enterprise,  a  department  of  mining  engi« 
neerin^  may  be  organized ;  and  in  the  department  of  physics  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  electrical  engineering.  All  this  will  come  about  in 
due  time.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  only  one  kind  of  practice 
can  be  profitably  taken  by  any  student  during  the  course. 

If  this  account  of  the  origin  and  method  of  the  technological  school  be 
correct,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  that  it  fills  a  gap ; 
that  it  is  a  natural,  inevitable,  every  way  desirable  and  welcome  concom- 
itant of  modem  civilization.  It  does  for  the  industrial  arts  what  the  col- 
leges have  so  well  done  for  the  learned  professions  by  fitting  men  in  a  care- 
fully-planned course  of  study  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  polytechnic  seeks  to  work  as  an  ally  of  the  old  classical  college, 
and  hopes  that  her  old  friend  may  find  something  to  her  advantage  in 
studying  the  economv  ^^  force  which  prevails  in  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  new-comer.  'The  polytechnic  does  not  sustain  any  organic  relation 
to  the  college  such  as  the  academy  has  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  profes- 
sional school  on  the  other;  yet,  in  a  deeper  sense,  it  sustains  a  very 
important  relation  to  it.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  or  foster  the  desire 
for  knowledge  tends  at  once  to  foster  all  institutions  whose  obiect  is  to 
promote  knowledge.  Every  new  institution  tends  to  increase  the  inter- 
est in  the  old,  provided  the  old  are  worthy.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  by 
**new  institutions  "  repetitions  of  old  types,  such  as  the  multiplication  of 
small  colleges,  for  this  is  generally  an  evil  rather  than  a  good  (except  in 
new  States),  but  I  mean  new  institutions,  like  polytechnic  schools,  that 
strike  their  roots  into  new  soils,  and  make  what  was  once  a  desert  blos- 
som as  the  rose. 
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Chabljss  Outbb  THOMFBoar,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  who  entered  formally 
into  the  office  of  president  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1888,  was  born  September  25,  1886,  in  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  where  his  father,  William  Thompson,  D.D.,  was  then 
professor  in  the  Connecticut  Theological  Beminary,  since'  removed  to 
Hartford  in  the  same  State.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  the  East 
Windsor  Academy,  prindpaUy  by  Paul  A.  Chadboume,  who  died 
recently  in  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  who  inspired  his  best  pupils  with  something  of  his  own  vital  force. 
He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1854,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Nathan  Lord,  and  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts  in  1858  in  good 
standing  in  all  his  studies,  but  with  special  proficiency  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy.  He  received  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1861,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1870. 

Teaching  was  evidently  Dr.  Thompson's  "destined  end  and  way;" 
for  while  yet  a  pupil  in  East  Windsor  Academy,  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship for  two  winters  in  the  district  schools  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  f oUowed  it  up  in  village  schools  of  higher  grade  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  long  vacations  of  Dartmouth,  made  long,  and  still  pro- 
longed into  the  next  term,  to  enable  those  who  had  a  necessity  or  a 
calling  that  way,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  education.  By  this 
willing  apprenticeship,  young  Thompson  trained  himself  to  become  a 
normal  teacher  in  the  higher  walks  of  his  profession.  In  September, 
1858,  he  became  principal  of  Peacham  Academy  in  Vermont,  and  con. 
tinned  till  November,  1864,  with  an  interval  of  some  months,  which 
were  devoted  to  practical  work  as  surveyor  and  engineer,  by  which 
unconsciously  he  qualified  himself  to  think  and  speak  from  actual 
experience  as  to  the  requirements  for  good  work  as  civil  engineer.  In 
1864,  he  was  called  to  inaugurate  the  conversion  of  the  old  Cotting 
Academy  of  Arlington  into  the  Cotting  Public  High  School,  preserv- 
ing the  classical  element  of  the  old  New  England  Academy  in  the 
expansion  of  the  English  studies,  which  the  public  now  demanded  of 
the  common  schools,  by  bringing  the  advanced  pupils  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  town  into  one  common  school  in  the  center;  and  as  there 
were  not  pupils  enough  from  the  town  or  from  abroad  for  two  mstitu 
tions  of  the  same  grade  in  Arlington,  the  two  were  merged  in  one,  and 
called  the  Cotting  High  School.  Of  this  school  Mr.  Thompson  was 
made  principal,  and  he  did  his  work  of  conversion  and  elevation  thor- 
oughly. While  he  kept  up  the  English  studies,  so  as  to  meet  the  high- 
est expectations  of  parents  who  wished  for  their  boys  and  girls  a  good 
practical  education,  he  also  prepared  those  who  wished  to  go  to  college 
jso  thoroughly  that  they  entered  Harvard  without  conditions.  This 
fixed  the  standard  of  classical  scholarship  for  Arlington  High  School, 
00  that  its  candidates,  when  recommended  by  the  principal,  are  sure  to 
pass  at  Harvard  or  elsewhere,  as  are  the  graduates  of  Andover  or  Exe- 
ter academies.    This  is  the  right  sort  of  public  high  school. 

In  February,  1868,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Worcester  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  and,  besides  filling  the  duties  of  pro- 
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fessor  of  chemiBtry,  waB  charged  with  the  inaugontion  of  a  scientific 

and  practical  course  of  instruction,  which  liad  then  no  recognized  tjrpe 

or  model  in  this  country.    After   spending  eight  montlis  in  visiting 

institutions  in  Europe  having  the  same  general  aim,  he  entered  on  his 

work  in  November  of  the  same  year,  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  could  be 

done  and  how  to  do  it — the  results  of  which  are  told  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  recognized  fully  the  duty  which.  Bacon  says,  every 

man  owes  to  his  profession,  by  responding  promptly  to  all  calls  on  his 

pen  and  voice  to  advance  its  interests. 

Report 

on  Certain  Basins  and  Streams  in  Somenrllle,  Haas.,  1878. 

Evidence  in  Spark  Arrester  Case. 

United  States  Circait  Ck>art,  District  of  Bbode  Island.  Pike  m.  Providence  A  Wor- 
cester Railroad.    1914. 

Report 

on  Drinkwater  of  City  of  Springfield,  indnded  in  Report  Water  Commissioners.    1878. 

Paper 

on  Action  of  Common  Salt  and  other  related  Crystalline  Salts  in  Wire-Drawing. 
Transactions  American  Institate  Mining  Engineers.  1881.  Translated  in  Annalen 
der  Physik  er  Chemic.    188S. 

Paper 

on  Effect  of  Sewage  on  Iron.  IVanaactionB  American  Inatitote  Mining  Bngineeia. 
Vol.  IX.    Tranalated  in  Revae  Indastrielle  des  Mines.    January,  188S. 

Review  of  Greenleafs  Arithmetic. 
Vermont  School  Journal*  April,  180S. 

Hints  toward  a  Profession  of  Teaching. 

Addrese  before  American  Inatitnte  of  Instractlan,  Boston,  1867. 

Inaugural  Address. 

Worceeter  Free  Institute.    1868. 

Manual  Labor  and  Use  of  Tools.  

In  Barnard's  American  Jonmal  of  Education.    Vol.  XXII,  p.  SKO,  1869. 

Paper  on  Drawing. 

Printed  by  order  of  Legialature  of  Mass.,  1870 ;  again  by  Board  of  Education,  1871. 

Scope  and  Method  of  Physical  Science  in  the  Common  School. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  Boston,  1878.    Reprinted  in  N.  Y.  Ed.  Joomal,  Feb. ,  1878. 

Technical  Education. 

Report  for  Vienna  Exposition.    1878. 

Segmentation. 

Two  articles  in  Massachusetts  Teacher.    March  and  April,  1874. 

Dedicatory  Address 

at  Gushing  Academy,  1875. 

DiscussioDs  on  Technical  Education 

in  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.    Philadelphia,  187tS. 

The  Polytechnic  School. 

Before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.    187<f. 

The  Worcester  Plan  of  Technical  Education. 

Paper  at  Louisville  meeting  of  National  Educational  Association,  18T7.  Reprinted  in 
Forty-First  Report  of  Ma^sachaeette  Board  of  Education. 

Military  Academy. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  West  Point,  1877. 

The  Conservation  of  Pedagogic  Energy. 

Address  in  Department  of  Superintendence  of  National  Educational  Association,  ' 
1881.    Reprinted  in  Circular  of  Bureau  of  Education.  No.  8.    188t. 

Handicraft  in  School. 

Address  before  Massachusetts  State  Teachers^  Association,  Booton.  16T9. 

Robert  Boyle. 

Paper  at'semi-annual  meeting  of  Am.  Antiquarian  Society.    1889L    VoL  I,  N.  8.,  No.  L 

Annual  Catalogues 

of  the  Worcester  Free  Instltnte,  from  1871  to  1888. 

Technology  and  its  Schools. 

Inaugural  Address  at  Terre  Haute,  March  7, 1888. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH.*    Bt  Rtr.  Ebdt  8.  Stiabits. 

Brtwren  the  years  A.  D.  1820  and  1835,  there  appeared  upon  the  stage  a 
small  clriss  of  intelligent,  cultivated  self-sacriiicing  men,  with  ail  the  vigor  and 
freshness  of  early  manhood,  who  saw,  as  it  were  at  a  glance,  how  matters 
stood  [in  elementary  schools] ;  deplored  the  educational  decline ;  and  began 
earnestly,  and,  in  general  wisely,  to  apply  the  remedy.  An  *'  Educational  Ke- 
vival,"  as  our  brother,  the  Orator,  has  aptly  termed  it,  took  place.  The  people 
began  to  see  that  a  right  educatign,  widely  diffused,  would  prove  the  glory  of 
the  State— nay  more,  was  for  her  the  only  source  of  influence,  power,  and  last- 
ing greatness. 

Time  and  present  circumstances  forbid  us  to  speak  in  fitting  terms  of  these 
Educational  Revivalists,  to  portray  their  characters,  and  to  recount  the  noble 
deeds  which  each  performed.  Indeed,  thank  Qod !  many  of  them  yet  live ;  yet 
enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of  their  early  labors ;  are  yet  able  and  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  every  good  workf  ' 

Foremost,  perhaps,  among  these  pioneers,  was  James  6.  Carter,  genial  as  a 
friend,  accomplished  as  a  teacher,  ardent  as  a  politician,  who  fought  most  man- 
fully, and  for  a  time  nearly  alone ;  and  to  whom  it  is  believed,  belongs  the 
honor  not  only  of  starting  the  great  reform,  but  of  perceiving  how  essential  to 
its  completeness  and  pernianiMit  utility,  would  be  the  thorough,  professional 
education  of  teachers  under  public  supervision  and  at  the  public  charge.  His 
newspaper  articles  on  popular  education,  from  A.  D.  1821  to  '24, — his  letters  to 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Principles  of  Instruction, — his  Essays  upon  Popular  Education, 
containing  a  particular  examination  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  an 
outline  for  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers," — his  Memorial  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1827,  praying  for  aid  to  establish  a  Seminary  for  the  Edu- 
cation  of  Teachers,  with  a  Model  School  attached, — his  efforts  in  Lancaster,  his 
native  town,  to  carry  out  the  school  as  a  private  enterprise, — his  activity  and 
Influence  in  founding  the  "American  Institute  of  Instruction"  in  1829-8()j^  that 
noble  society  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  source  of  life  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country, — his  unremitted  labors  as  a  politician  in  behalf  of 
Popular  Education, — his  successful  introduction  of  a  bill  establishing  the  Board 
of  Education,— the  detraction,  persecution  and  financial  disasters  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  advocacy  of  his  schemes, — all  these  entitle  James  6.  Carter  to  a 
most  honorable  mention. 

There  were  William  C.  Woodbridoe,  a  teacher  and  the  son  of  a  teacher, 
distinguished  as  a  geographer  and  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  other 
works, — and  Samcel  R.  Hall,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  teachcrH,  and  in 
1829,  the  founder,  at  Andover,  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers — the  first  ref]:ular 
seminary  in  this  country  designed  for  such  an  object—a  genuine  Normal  School, 

*  Abridged  from  an  Addreas  deUvared  at  the  Qnarter  Centennial  Celebration  of  State  Nonmal 
SchooiB  in  America,  at  Framingham,  July,  1864. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Educational  Labocs  of  Jamee  G.  Oerter,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Samuel  R. 
Hall,  Thomae  H.  Oallandfet,  WUUam  A.  Aleott,  Horace  Mann,  Samnel  Lewie,  Walter  B.  Johoaon, 
Josiah  Holbrook,  Cttiu  Peizce,  flamue]  J.  Hay,  George  B.  Emerson,  Charles  Brooks,  Edmund 
Dwight,  William  RuBsel],Sdinttd  Everett,  Fimade  Wayland,  Warren  Colbum,  Hn.  Emma  WU- 
laid,  Nleholaa  Tlllinghast,  and  other  laborers  in  the  educational  field  from  1826  to  I860,  have 
appeared  in- Barnard's  American  Jounal  of  Education,  and  are  gathered  into  American  Sduea- 
tianai  Mography^  vole.  I.  and  n. 
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though  not  of  State  patronage  or  adoption,^and  Gardner  B.  Perrt,  of  Brad- 
ford, a  modest  country  clergyman,  in  early  life  a  teacher  of  a  distinguished  liter- 
ary institution,  who  through  a  long  and  able  life  labored  as  he  found  opportu- 
nity, to  promote  popular  education. 

there,  too,  were  Thomas  U.  Gallaudet,  the  skil'ful,  devoted  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  made  the  dull  ear  to  hear  of  the  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing  the  praises  of  God, — and  William 
A.  Alcott,  the  eccentric  physician  and  educator  and  author  of  many  good 
books. 

Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  came  late  into  the 
work,  [18371  but  brought  with  him  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  mature  life ; 
all  the  learnmg,  culture  and  acumen  which  had  distinguished  him  at  the  bar; 
all  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  skill  in  management  which  made  him 
successful  as  a  politician ;  and  all  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  people.  Withdrawing  himself  from  loss  laborious  and  far  more  lucrative 
occupations,  he  gave  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  great  enterprise.  Of  his 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  of  his  ind^mitiible  perseverance  amid  opposi- 
tion and  reproach,  of  his  enormous  personal  labors,  we  cannot  here  8i)eak. 
The  prime  agent  in  establishing  the  Board  of  Education,  its  soul  as  well  as  ita 
Secretary,  he  was  the  establisher  of  this  school,  and  its  most  earnest  and  con- 
stant friend,  so  long  as  it  continued  within  his  reach ;  and  but  for  him  it  would 
have  died  for  want  of  that  mere  pittance  on  which  so  much  of  its  life  has  been 
supported,  and  which,  again  and  again,  he  secured. 

Prominent  among  these  was  Eumund  D wight,  the  merchant  prince,  as  unos* 
tentatious  as  munificent,  whose  open  {urse  enabled  the  Secretary  to  live,  which 
State  patronage  alone  never  could  have  done;  and  whose  timely  gift  of  |1(>,000 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  presented  March  10,  1838,  secured  from  its  Leg- 
islature a  corresponding  grant ;  and  was,  as  Mr.  Mann  has  expressed  It,  **  the 
origin,  the  source,  the  punctum  saliens  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

But  time  fails  me  to  speak  of  Samcrl  Lewis,  Walter  Johnson,  Josiah  Hol* 
brook,  John  A.  Shaw,  and  a  host  of  others.  These  and  many  more  rest  from 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

We  have  yet  with  us,  thank  God!  William  Russell,  the  Educational  journ- 
alist and  associate  of  Woodbridge,  whose  native  grace  and  charming  elocution 
were  as  attractive  as  his  pen  was  persuasive,  and  wliose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  urging  forward  the  work  of  popular  education  : 

Samuel  J.  May,  the  accomplished  orator  of  this  occasion,  and  the  second 
Principal  of  this  Institution  ;  the  record  of  whose  life  is  self-sacrifice,  and  earnest, 
unremitting  endeavor  in  every  good  word  and  work  designed  to  benefit  mankind : 
Charles  Brooks,  whose  labors  in  the  years  1835-6-7,  were  second  to  those 
of  no  man— one  might  almost  say  to  no  number  of  men — to  whom  we  owe  the 
particular  form  which  Normal  Schools  took,  and  who  did  very  much  toward 
preparing  the  publi  mind  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  new  system ;  who,  be- 
ginning with  his  own  parish  in  Hingham,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  without 
compensation  or  payment  of  expenses,  traveled  over  New  England,  lecturing 
upon  the  Prussian  system  of  Elementary  Education,  with  especial  reference  to 
Normal  Schools.  From  his  friend,  Victor  Cousin,  the  first  scholar  of  France,  he 
obtained  reports  and  documents,  and  encouraging  Words,  which  were  to  him 
the  pabulum  vit« ;  for  in  this  phase  of  the  enterprise  he  stood  almost  if  not 
quite  alone;  yet  planting  his  feet  literally  on  *^ Plymouth  Rock,"  he  was 
conscious  of  strength.  In  behalf  of  a  convention  of  teachers,  called  hj  him 
in  Plymouth,  he  memorialized  the  Legislature  in  1887,  and  was  twice  called 
before  that  body  to  speak  upon  his  favorite  subject : 

Hknrt  BARNARn,  as  much  as  any  man  in  this  country,  entitled  to  be  called 
ih«  Educator^  whose  fruitful  labors  are  in  their  prime,  and  are  destined  to  pro- 
duce results  greater  and  still  greater  as  time  progresses,  and  of  whom  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  at  length. 

Time  and  your  patience  fail  me  to  speak  of  others  who  deserve  the  most  hon- 
orable mention,  and  a  large  place  In  the  affections  of  the  hosts  whona  they  have 
benefited.  One  more  only  shall  be  spoken  of.  I  refer  to  ^Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  educational  labors.    The  son  of  a  distin- 
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g:iii:h3d  physician,  full  of  interest  in  popular  education,  and  of  labors  to 
promote  it,  he  has  bj  inheritance  the  qualities  which,  under  his  own  careful 
training  and  culture,  have  made  him  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  di<«tiu- 
gul-^hed  him  as  the  friend  of  common  schools.  In  A.  D.  1821,  he  was  selected 
to  fill  the  responsible  office  of  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  Boston, 
then  just  established.  The  work  of  organization,  the  plans  and  course  of  study, 
t!ie  nature  of  the  discipline  to  be  used,  the  means  and  motives  to  be  employed, 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  to  be  urged,  all  were  left  to  hu  wisdom,  skill 
and  goodness.  JElow  w^U  he  did  his  work,  let  that  noble  institution,  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  just  pride  of  the  city,  tell.  To  him  Warren 
Colburn,  his  friend,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  that  best  of  works  on  the 
science  of  numbers,  *' First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  that,  lesson  by  lesson, 
he  might  practically  test  the  work  in  his  school ;  and  the  deserved  popularity 
of  this  book  was  owing  to  Mr.  Emerson^s  warm  recommendations.  In  182/, 
Hr.  Emerson  withdrew  from  the  High  School  to  open  a  Private  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  which  he  conducted  with  the  most  eminent  success  for.  more 
than  a  generation ;  retiring  from  it  in  1855,  at  a  moment  when,  if  possible,  its 
popularity  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  1827,  was  -instrumental  in  forming  the  Boston  Mechanics 
Institute,  was  its  first  Secretary,  gave  the  opening  address  and  delivered  the  first 
course  of  Lectures.  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  forming  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  was  its  first  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  its 
President.  In  1836,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  memorallze  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  subject  of  the  Superintendence  of  Common  Schools,  and  drew 
up  the  memorial.  No  particular  action  being  taken  by  the  Legislature,  in  1887 
a  second  memorial,  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Emerson,  was  presented,  on  the  es- 
tibliihment  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers.  In  1843  he  wrote  the  second  part  of 
the  School  and  School  Master,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  works  of  the  kind  ever 
given  to  the  public.  In  1830  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  President,  and  he 
was  also  for  many  years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1887,  having  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Everett 
Chairman  of  a  Commission  to  conduct  a  Botanical  and  Zoological  survey  of  the 
State,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  admirable  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  ^*  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts." 

From  the  very  first,  almost  of  course,  Mr.  Emerson  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  labored  assiduously  to  promote  their  interests.  In  lt»47->, 
he  was  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  the  latter  year  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
»)rvice  was  most  active  and  influential.  He  has  been  for  several  years,  since 
his  return  from  Europe  in  1856,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  bill  establishing  the  Board  of  Education  was  approved  by  Edward  Everett, 
then  Grovernor  of  the  State,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1837.  Horace  Mann  was 
then  President  of  the  Senate.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  29th, 
1837,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  its  Secretary. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Board  made  the  ultimate  introduction  of  Normal 
Schools  a  certainty.  Indeed,  any  scheme  undertaken  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Everett,  Horace  Mann,  James  6.  Carter,  Edmund  Dwight,  George  Putnam,  E. 
A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  and  Jared  Sparks,  was  a  success  the  moment 
they  grappled  with  it.  The  first  two  reports  of  the  Board  were  written  by  Mr. 
Everett  and  his  addresses  at  Lexington  and  Barre,  with  his  great  personal  influ- 
ence, did  much  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  welcome  the  new  measures. 

In  i83S,  on  the  19th  of  April,  that  day  so  memorable  and  glorious,  the  Leg- 
islature by  joint  resolve  accepted  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Dwioht,  and  appropri- 
ated an  equal  sum  to  the  founding  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  first  examination  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  First  Normal  School  es- 
tablished under  this  resolve,  was  at  the  school-house  in  Lexington,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  8d,  1839,  and  the  institution  began  with  three  pupils.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment, cruel,  indeed.  To  feeble  minds,  the  mortification  would  have 
been  intense,  and  the  seeming  failure  crushing ;  but,  small  at  it  was,  this  was  a 
beginning,  and  they  knew  it,  and  were  content. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Board,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  1839, 
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Open  d  a  second  school  at  Barre,  under  the  direction  of  the  kite  Prof.  Newman  ; 
a.id  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1840,  a  third  in  Bridgewater, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Col.  Nicholas  Tiilinghast. 

It  should  be  here  understood  that  these  schools  were  not  at  first  State  schools, 
but  the  schools  of  private  munificence,  aided  by  the  State — ^the  State  being  res- 
ponsible neither  for  success  nor  failure.  Consequently,  and  indeed  as  a  measure 
of  policy  also,  priyato  aid  was  solicited  and  private  cooperation  secured.  To 
the  school  in  Lexington,  a  building,  used  as  an  academy  years  before,  was  given, 
free  of  rent,  for  three  years ;  and  some  contributions  were  made  by  well-wishing 
citizens  for  repairs,  apparatus,  &c.  A  similar  arrangement  was  effected  for  each 
of  the  other  schools. 

The  gentleman  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  commence  the  experi- 
ment at  Lexington,  was  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  a  native  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  bom 
August  15,  1790,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  where  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  for  j>ure  morals,  upright  demeanor,  and  thoroughness  in 
scholarship.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  taught  the  village  school  in  West  New- 
ton, where  he  was  destined  nearly  fifty  years  after  to  close  his  long  and  success- 
ful educational  career.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  in  1810,  he  took  the  charge 
of  a  private  school  on  the  island  of  Nantucket ;  whence,  after  two  years  of 
acceptable  labor,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  completed  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.  After  spending  three  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  he  looked  forward  to  as  hia  great  life-work,  he  was  urgently  8olJ> 
ited  to  return  to  Nantucket  and  resume  the  work  of  instruction..  Here  he 
labored  with  his  accustomed -zeal  and  success  until  1818,  when  he  relinquished 
his  place  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  During  bis  residence  in 
Nantucket  Mr.  Peirce  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  Coffin  of  that 
place,  to  whose  wisdom  in  counsel,  readiness  and  constancy  of  sympathy, 
promptness  and  energy  in  action,  combined  with  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness 
of  disposition,  and  rich  and  varied  culture,  he  doubtless  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  the  different  positions  be  afterwards  filled.  No  sketch  of  his  school, 
at  least,  could  be  complete  which  did  not  recognize  the  modest  and  uncompen- 
sated labor  of  Mrs.  Peirce.  May  she  long  live  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  her 
own  as  well  as  her  husband^s  pupils,  and  the  benign  smiles  of  our  Heavenly 
Father ! 

Mr.  Peirce  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  North  Reading  in  A.  D.  1819,  and  con- 
tinued ably  and  successfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  eight  years, 
when  he  resigned  and  again  resumed  the  work  of  instruction,  subsequently 
returned  again  to  Nantucket,  where  he  became  a  recognized  authority  in  all 
school  matters,  and  was  first  and  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work.  His 
influence  on  the  common  schools  of  the  island  was  great,  and  served  to  make 
them  among  the  very  best  in  the  country.  While  in  charge  there  of  the  new 
public  High  School,  Mr.  Mann  accidentally  met  him,  visited  his  school,  became 
charmed  with  the  man  and  delighted  with  his  work.  Hence  he  was  invited,  in 
1889,  as  has  been  stitted  before,  to  take  charge  of  the  new,  difficult  and  doubtftil 
experiment  at  Lexington.  No  one  can  comprehend  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
time, — the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  if  successful, — ^the  disastrous  consequences, 
if  it  failed,  without  cheerfally  considering  that  this  appointment  was  the  high- 
est honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  any  educator  in  the  country ;  without  un- 
derstanding something  of  his  feelings  when  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  "  Harriet, 
I  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  this  experiment.^*  To  his  reputation  as  an  in- 
structor a  failure  would  have  been  a  death  from  which  there  would  have  been 
for  him  no  resurrection.  No  wonder  that,  when  he  returned  home  from  the 
disappointment  of  that  first  day,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Peirce,  "  The  Board  have  made 
a  mistake  in  electing  me;  beyond  Nantucket  I  am  not  known  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  public  have  no  confidence  in  me.*'  The  despondency  was  but  a  passing 
cloud,— cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  returned.  * 

The  little  school  at  Lexington  of  three  pupils,  with  some  additions  in  the 
next  few  days,  was  organized,  and  commenced  its  noble  career,  unfalteringly. 
Numbers  slowly  increased ;  a  Model  School  was  organized  in  October,  its  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Swift,  now  Mrs.  Lamson,  who  is  with  us  to-day ;  and  thus, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  system  was  complete  Many  persons  will  remember  how 
apathetic  were  the  people  in  general,  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  these  schools ; 
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while  some,  ignorant  of  their  true  character,  misapprehended  and  miflunder- 
stood  their  design,  so  that  envy  and  jealousy  were  80on  added  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered.  '  In  the  winter  of  1810,  a  storm  of  opposition  arose,  and 
but  for  the  most  skillful  management  and  vigorous  battle,  the  destruction  of  the 
Normal  School  and  a  dishonorable  return  of  his  money  to  Mr.  Dwight,  would 
have  been  the  consequence.  God  be  praised,  the  Oid  Bay  ^tate,  which  none 
love  more  tenderly  than  those  who  no  longer  dwell  among  her  enlightened 
people,  was  saved  this  burning  shame  I  The  victory  over  political  and  theo- 
logical opposition,  over  narrow-minded  jealousy  and  rivalry,  gave  rise  to  a 
better  understanding  and  an  unexpected,  degree  of  popularity.  80  God  every 
where  *'  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Uim."  Opposition  did  not  cease  at 
once,  bat  it  never  again  gained  strength  euough  to  be  very  formidable.  The 
school  once  started  and  safely  through  its  first  winter,  continued  slowly  but 
steadily  to  increase  until  1842,  when  the  Principal,  exhausted  by  the  labors  and 
anxieties  attendant  upon  it,  was  compelled  to  resign  and  recruit  his  wasted 
powers.  Thus  far  he  had  labored  alone ;  and,  that  he  might  not  give  an  argu- 
ment to  the  most  penurious,  and  in  order  to  make  the  limited  funds  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible,  had  not  only  managed  and  taught  the  school,  but  had  per- 
formed some  of  its  most  mental  offices. 

Both  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr.  Mann  at  once  fixed  upon  Rev.  Samubl  J.  Mat,  as  a 
most  worthy  successor,  and,  by  their  solicitations,  Mr.  May  gave  up  his-  parish 
in  South  Scituato,  and  accepted  the  appointment,  Sept.  1,  184*i.  Mr.  May,  a 
native  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1817.  During  his 
college  life  he  taught  school  in  the  winter,  firs(  in  Concord  and  then  in  Beverly. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  at  Cambridge,  he 
commenced  preaching  in  December,  1820,  "the  very  Sunday  after  Daniel 
Webster^s  solemn  charge  to  the  occupants  of  the  pulpit  to  be  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved."  In  ]  822  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
where  he  rerpained  fourteen  years ;  being,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  devoting  much  time  and 
thought  to  education.  It  was  at  his  instance,  that  in  1826  the  first  popular 
convention  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  schools  was 
called.*  In  the  years  1832-3-4  and  5,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  anti-slavery 
Cfiuse,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Garrison,  George  Thompson,  and  the  abolition- 
ists. From  1836  to  1842  he  was  minister  of  the  church  of  South  Scituate, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1840,  waa  settled  as  minister  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  at  presen'  resides.  During  Mr.  May's 
connection  with  this  Institution  its  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  he  was  corn- 
polled  to  summon  to  his  aid  assistants. 

The  fortunate  selection  of  Miss  Caroline  E.  Tildkn,  doubtless  added  still 
further  to  the  popularity  of  the  school  Miss  Tilden,  a  former  parishioner  of  his, 
was  educated  at  the  Bridgewater  School,  and  by  her  peculiar  genius  and  talents, 
high  culture  and  zeal,  was  well-fitted  for  the  posL  Her  heart  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, her  manners  attractive,  and  her  eye  was  an  almost  irresi-stible  charm. 
Her  career  was  short;  she  "  preferred  to  wear  out  rather  than  to  rust  out,"  and 
soon  passed  away.  Her  associate,  Miss  Electa  N.  Lincoln,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Peirce,  a  pupil  and  then  an  assistant  of  Mr.  May,  again  an  assistant  and  chief 
support  of  Mr.  Peirce,  and  most  ably  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Mr.  Steams ;  and  with  the  latter  she  labored  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  faithfulness,  assisting  him  to  carry  the  school  through  a  most 
difficult  and  critical  period,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  encouraging  him  by 
her  example  and  cheerful  spirit,  until  her  marriage  in  18M  to  Mr.  George  N. 
Walton,  of  Lawrence. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  allude 
to  the  many  highly  cultivated,  noble-spirited,  self-sacrificing  ladies  who  have 
from  time  to  time  labored  in  this  school  May  God  bless  them  all,  as  tliey 
have  blessed  others ! 

*  An  account  of  Mr.  May^s  Edacational  Labors,  with  hia  Rflmixiiiiceiic«e  of  the  Eduoarional 
^  BerivaUsto,''  will  be  fbuna  in  the  Amecioan  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XYI,  pp.  141-145. 
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Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  {Henry  Barnard)  of  the  Com- 
man  Schools  of  Connecticut  to  the  General  Assembly,  May  session^  1850. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut  was  first  called  to  the  importance  of  providin£r  for  the  spe^ 
cial  preparation  of  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible labors,  the  Legislature  in  1849  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  State  Bank,  and  of  one  thousand  dollars 
paid  by  the  Deep  River  Bank,  as  a  bonus  for  their  respective  charters,  to 
meet  the  annual  expenses  of  a  State  Normal  School,  or  Teachers'  Sem- 
inary, for  a  period  of  four  years.  Apeul  from  my  official  connection  with 
the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  not  only  to  make  its  objects 
known,  but  to  facilitate  its  early  organization  and  opening,  as  the  most 
important  agency  which  could  be  employed  by  the  state  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  common  schools,  both  eis  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  that  without  waiting  for 
the  complete  outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  library,  which  the  people 
of  New  Britain  had  pledged  themselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the 
Normal  School  in  that  village,  the  school  was  opened  on  the  Idth  of  the 
present  month,  (May,)  under  as  favorable  auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  oppor- 
tunities for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  as  any  of  the  seven  Normal 
Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  this  continent.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty-five  Normal  pupils  in  attendance, 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Associate 
Principal  of  the  School,  and  upward  of  three  hundred  pupils  from  the 
villhge,  in  four  Schools  of  Practice,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Stone,  assisted 
bv  Prof.  Guion,  three  female  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  four  Schools  of  Practice  are  supported  oy  the  Central  District  of  the 
New  Britain  School  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  any  published  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  regu- 
lating permanently  the  number  of  sessions  in  the  year,  and  the  length  ot 
each  session,  the  subject  and  course  of  instruction,  the  period  of  attend- 
ance or  degree  of  proficiency  to  entitle  a  pupil  to  the  diploma  of  the  insti- 
tution, I  will  venture  to  set  forth  the  general  plans  and  aims  of  the  officers 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  immediate  care  of  the  institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  known  its  objects,  and  showing  its  probable  infla 
ence  on  our  common  schools. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Normal  School  believe  that  thev  could  best  pro- 
mote the  permanent  improvement  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  by 
truly  educating,  and  thoroughly  training  a  few  efficient  teachers  of  the 
right  stamp  ofcharacter,  physical,  intellectual,  esthetical  and  moral,  and 
then  secunng  their  permanent  employment  at  fair  remunerating  wages,  at 
central  points  in  difierent  sections  of  the  state,  as  Normal  teachers  in 
model  school-houses;  or,  by  being  allowed  to  select  every  year  out  of 
such  candidates  as  mav  be  presented  by  the  visitors  for  the  several  school 
societies,  a  small  number  of  pupils  who  possess  the  health,  gentleness  of 
manners,  fondness  for  children,  purity  ofcharacter,  singleness  of  purpose 
and  tact  that  indicate  a  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  then,  retain  them 
long  enough  to  superadd  such  appropriate  knowledge  of  the  studies  to  be 
taught  and  practical  skill  in  arranging  the  classes  and  conducting  the  in- 
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BtrucUon  and  discipline  of  an  elementary  schoolj  under  the  ordinary  con* 
ditions  of  an  agricultural  district  But  as  either  of  these  courses  are  im- 
practicahle  under  present  circumstances,  they  will  aim  to  benefit  in  such 
measure  as  they  can,  as  many  pupils  as  may  apply  for  admission ;  to  co- 
operate every  year  in  such  ways  as  shall  be  open  to  them,  with  as  many 
teachers  of  the  state  as  they  can  meet  for  professional  improvement, 
whether  the  scune  shall  be  pupils  of  the  school  or  not ;  to  act  by  personal 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  by  public  addresses,  on  as  many  societies  and 
districts  as  their  engagements  at  the  Normal  School  will  aamit ;  and  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  of  the  state  generally,  by  precept  and  example,  by 
voice  and  pen,  as  far  and  fast  as  they  can,  for  more  thorough  and  pro- 
gressive steps  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  educational  neld. 

2.  The  benefit  or  the  Normal  School  to  any  pupil  will  be  measured  by 
the  preparation  each  may  bring  in  character,  attainments  and  aptitude 
for  the  business,  and  the  time  and  industry  which  may  be  devoted  to  the 
work.  The  officers  of  the  school  cannot  encourage  for  a  moment,  the  idea 
that  a  person  who  does  not  understand  a  subject  thoroughly,  can  ever 
teach  that  subject  well,  or  that  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  in 
the  institution,  however  diligently  and  wisely  employed,  will  be  sufficient 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  a  child's  mind  in  particu- 
lar ;  of  the  studies  which  it  is  .desirable  to  have  well  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  same ;  of  the  motives 
which  are  to  be  appealed  to  to  secure  habits  of  study,  order  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  of  all  the  technical  and  practical  details  of  school  keeping. 
They  believe,  however,  that  a  person  of  quick  observation,  of  some  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  business,  and  a  clear  intellect  of  the  average  power 
and  cultivation,  can,  with  orainary  diligence  and  devotion,  obtain  much 
additional  information,  and  some  practical  experience,  correct  many  old 
errors  and  appropriate  many  valuable  hints,  and  above  all  catch  the  true 
professional  spirit  by  even  one  term's  residence  at  the  school.  A  single 
visit  to  a  ffood  scnool ;  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  good  teacher  3  3ie 
reading  of  a  single  chapter  in  Emerson's  ^'  Schoolmaster,"  or  Page's 
"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  may  be  not  only  a  help,  but  the 
starting  point  df  a  new  life  to  the  young  teacher.  The  officers  of  the 
Normal  School  will,  therefore,  welcome  any  teacher  or  candidate  for 
teaching,  to  the  institution  under  their  charge,  for  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  a 
residence  of  years. 

3.  By  means  of  the  regular  classes  in  the  Normal  School  and  in  the 
Schools  of  Practice,  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  every  member  of  the 
school  to  review  thorougnly  any  one  or  all  of  the  elementary  studies  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  extend  his 
attainments  in  any  of  these  studies,  and  such  kindred  branches  as  will 
facilitate  his  success  as  a  teacher  in  any  grade  of  common  schools. 

The  reviews  and  recitations  will  be  so  conducted,  as  to  methods  and 
practical  illustrations,  as  to  make  the  studies  far  more  interesting  and 
profitable  than  they  now  are,  whether  regarded  in  the  way  of  inlorma- 
tion,  or  as  means  of  intellectual  discipline,  preparatory  to  those  labors  and 
duties  of  life  which  are  most  important  and  universal.  A  knowledge  of 
the  elements  and  structure  of  the  English  language,  is  justly  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  it  is  proposed  so  to  teach  it,  as  to  give  to  every 
child  who  shall  attend  a  common  school  with  ordinary  regularity  and  dil- 
igence, not  only  the  ability  to  spell  and  read  with  accuracy  and  facility, 
but  to  converse  and  compose  in  it  with  a  good  degree  of  readiness  and 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  an  earnest  and  discriminating  teiste 
for  the  choicest  productions  of  American  and  English  literature.  Pen- 
manship is  now  taught  in  every  district  school,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  exercises  in  this  branch  not  only  with  constant  practice  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  with  book-keeping  and  other  forms  of  business,  but  also 
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with  the  art  of  drawing,  thus  educating  to  a  higher  degree  than  mere 
writing  can  do,  hoth  the  eye  and  the  hand,  rendering  the  one  observant, 
and  the  other  exact,  and  at  the  same  time,  training  several  important 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  imparting  a  power  which  can  be  turned  to 
many  useful  purposes  in  every  department  of  practical  life. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  now  generally  taught  in  our  schools,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  some  practical  instruction  in  vocal  music  and  physiology ; 
and  to  those,  whose  previous  training,  or  whose  residence  at  the  institu- 
tion will  be  long  enough  to  allow  of  this  extension  of  the  course  without 
abridging  the  time  and  attention  which  are  due  to  the  elementary  studies, 
a  general  view  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  of  domestic 
economy,  vi'dl  be  presented. 

4.  Subjects  wiU  be  taught  in  the  Normal  School  rather  than  text 
books ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  subject  is  treated  by  several 
of  the  best  authors,  will  be  compared  and  discussed,  in  order  that  the  grad- 
uates may  be  prepared  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits  of  school 
books,  whenever  a  change  of  text  books  is  desirable  in  a  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  teach  the  subjects  properly,  even  if  pupils  of  the 
same  class  should  study  the  subject  in  different  dooks. 

5.  The  elementary  studies  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  with  constant 
practice  on  the  blsu^kboard,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  maps,  and  cheap  and 
simple  apparatus  as  are  now  furnished  in  our  best  class  of  common  schools, 
and  are  indispensable  in  all  schools,  not  onlv  that  these  studies  may  be 
more  vividly  apprehended,  but  that  the  teachers  may  be  prepared  to  use 
means  of  practical  and  visible  illustration  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
furnished.  For  the  want  of  knowledge  of  many  useful  appUcations  of  the 
blackboard  in  all  of  the  elementary  studies,  even  the  blackboard  is  but 
little  used  at  the  present  time  by  the  teachers  of  our  district  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  familiar  and  practical  suggestions  on  particular  points 
in  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools,  as  occasion  may 
call  for  tne  same  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  institution,  lectures  will  be 
given  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools ;  on  the  object  and  princi- 
ples of  public  instruction  in  general,  and  of  our  own  system  in  jparticular; 
on  the  art  of  teaching  £md  its  methods,  and  the  application  of  these  meth- 
ods to  each  particular  study ;  on  the  theory  of  discipline  and  its  practice ; 
on  the  peculiarities  of  a  district  school,  as  well  as  of  other  grades  of 
schools ;  on  the  general  principles  of  school  architecture ;  on  the  legal 
position  and  relations  of  a  teacher  in  our  system  of  common  schools ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  topics  which  need  not  be  enumerated  in  this  place. 
{^See  Topics  for  Discussion,  and  Q,uestions  respecting  a  SchooLl 

These  topics  will  be  examined  by  the  pupils  in  the  light  of  their  own 
previous  experience  and  observation,  will  oe  tested  by  contrast  and  com- 
parison with  the  matter  and  manner  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
mstitution,  and  its  associated  schools  of  practice,  will  be  lurmer  investi- 
gated in  the  books  on  the  history  of  education  and  schools,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  library,  and  will  be  made  the  themes  of 
oral  discussion  and  written  essays  which  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regu- 
jar  routine  of  the  Normal  School. 

7.  The  various  principles  which  come  under  the  general  department  oJ* 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  will  not  only  be  exemplified  as  far  cm 

gracticable  in  the  management,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  ^Iormal 
chools  and  the  Schools  of  Practice,  but  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  the  pupils  of  the  first,  to  apply  the  same  in  practice  to  such  extent  and 
in  sucn  manner  as  the  previous  education  of  each  shall  render  expedient 
and  desirable.  To  give  the  most  thorough  familiarity  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  organizing  and  conducting  common  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enable  a  few  at  least  of  each  class  to  continue  their  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  a  certain  number  will  be  employed  as  assistant  teach- 
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era  in  the  echools  of  the  village,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  neigh* 
boring  districts.  Op|x>rtunity  will  be  given  to  such  pupils  to  spend  a  por- 
tion (?  the  vacations  in  visiting  the  best  schools  in  different  parts  or  the 
state,  and  in  attending  educational  meetings  of  various  kinds  which  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  (xmimon  Schools.  The  pupils 
thus  employed  wiU  embody  in  written  reports  the  results  of  their  observ- 
ation and  experience,  which  will  be  subject  to  the  examination  and  criti- 
cism of  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

8.  To  cultivate  a  truly  religious  feeling,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  im- 
plant the  motives  (or  a  truly  religious  life,  to  enable  the  teachers  by  pre- 
cept and  example  rightly  to  dev^op  the  moral  faculties,  and  to  define  and 
enforce  the  perlbrmance  of  all  the  great  primary  moral  duties,  in  the 
schools  which  may  be  placed  under  their  cliarge,  will  be  one  of  the  car- 
dinal objects  of  the  Normal  School.  Every  suitable  effort,  consistent  with 
perfect  religious  toleration^  will  be  made,  to  give  a  deep  moral  and  reli- 
gious tone  to  all  the  exercises,  and  to  the  whole  character  of  the  institu- 
tion, from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  of 
love  to  man,  must  form  the  main-spring  of  a  teacher's  activity,  while  it  is 
the  surest  pledge  of  success. 

9.  Occasional  lectures  on  important  topics  of  education,  or  erven  courses 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  intrinsic  value,  and  which  reflect  light  on  the 
studies,  labors  and  duties  of  the  teacher's  calling,  will  be  secured  from 
time  to  time  from  persons  who  have  given  to  these  subjects  special  pre- 
paration. In  this  way  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pupils  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  counsel,  experience  ana  study  of  many  wise  and  distinguished 
teachers  and  educators  from  this  and  other  states. 

10.  No  efforts  will  be  spared,  by  correspondence  and  personal  applica 
tion.to  assist  the  Normal  pupils  in  obtaining  permanent  situations  as  teach- 
ers, according  to  the  auaiifications  of  each,  and  to  promote  their  advance- 
ment from  a  school  of^  a  lower  grade  and  compensation,  to  one  of  a  more 
desirable  chareu^ter  in  both  respects.  Any  aid  which  can  be  given  to  the 
graduates  of  the  school  by  advice  and  cooperation,  in  their  several  fields 
of  labor,  will  be  cheerfully  extended.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  return  to  the  institution  for  a  short  period  to  perfect 
or  practice  themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction,  in  which 
on  trial  they  may  find  themselves  deficient.  An  anniversary  meeting,  or 
reunion  of  all  the  members  of  the  school,  will  be  encouraged  at  least  once 
in  a  year.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  invited  to  hold  at 
least  one  meeting  every  year  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  where 
every  facility  at  the  command  of  its  officers  will  be  extended  to  make  the 
teachers  of  the  state  welcome,  and  their  session  profitable  and  interesting. 
Every  thing  will  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  school,  which  a  strong  de- 
sire can  suggest,  and  unwearied  efforts  accomplish,  to  make  the  school 
wortliy  of  the  kind  feeling  and  prompt  cooperation  of  all  who  are,  and  of 
all  who  propose  to  become  teachers  in  any  ffrade  of  public  or  private 
schools  in  the  state,  to  grapple  as  with  bands  of  steel,  and  yet  only  by  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  pursuit  and  the  sense  of  reciprocal  benefit  the 
pupils  to  the  school,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  each  other,  and  to 
unite  all  hearts  and  all  hcmds  in  the  great  work  of  the  more  complete, 
practical  and  universal  education  of  the  children  of  Connecticut. 

11.  To  make  the  objects  of  the  Normal  School  generally  known,  to  in 
terest  young  persons  of  the  right  character  and  views  in  the  busineiis  of 
teaching,  and  induce  them  to  connect  themselves  with  the  institution  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  obtain  the  full  benefitsof  a  methodical  course 
of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  to  cooperate  with  such  pupils  as 
may  go  out  from  tne  Normal  School  to  teach  in  different  parts  of  the 
BjLate,  to  visit  schools  of  different  grades  in  large  and  small,  in  village  and 
country  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition,  suggest- 
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ing  improvements,  and  adapting  the  instruction  of  the  Normal  Schoul  to 
the  real  deficiencies  of  elementary  education,  to  establish  pleasant  social 
and  professional  relations  with  teachers,  school  officers  and  parents,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  to  attend  Institutes,  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  and  common  school  meetings  of  every  name^  to  which 
thev  may  be  invited,  or  where  they  have  reason  to  suppose  their  presence 
and  cooperation  will  prove  acceptable.  It  is  believea,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  four  years  for  which  the  enterprise  is  now  planned,  every  school 
society,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  tifly  districts, 
will  be  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School. 

This  department  of  labor  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise as  the  instructions  which  may  be  given  within  the  walls  of  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

Among  the  results  which  will  follow  from  the  successful  management 
^f  the  State  Normal  School  for  a  period  of  four  years,  now  provided  for 
by  law,  may  be  specified  the  following. 

1.  It  will  make  an  institution  or  institutions  of  this  character,  in  some 
form,  an  indispensable  feature  of  our  common  school  system.  This  has 
been  the  uniform  result  in  every  country  and  every  state  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  under  iavorable  auspices.  There  is  not  on  record 
a  single  instance  of  the  abandonment  of  this  agency  for  providing  good 
teachers  for  public  tohoois,  whenever  it  heis  been  tried  under  liberal  legis- 
lative or  governmental  patronage.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
such  schools  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  every  vear  is  adding  to  the  number. 

2.  It  will  thus  supply  the  want  which  has  long  been  known  to  exist  by 
those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  of  a  place  where  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  requisite 
natural  qualifications,  can  acquire  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching 
without  a  series  of  experiments  which  are  annually  made  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  health,  faculties,  and  affections  of  the  children  placed  under  their 
charge.  It  will  do  for  the  future  teacher  what  the  direction  of  the  master 
workman  and  the  usual  term  and  duties  of  apprenticeship  do  for  the  future 
mechanic ;  what  the  law  school,  and  clerkship  in  the  office  of  an  older 
practitioner  at  the  bar,  do  for  the  youn^  lawyer ;  what  the  medical  school, 
the  practice  ip  the  hospital,  or  dissecting  room,  or  study  in  the  office  or 
the  experienced  physician,  do  for  the  m^ical  student,  it  is  applying  to 
the  business  of  teaching  the  same  preparatory  study .  and  practice  which 
the  common  judgment  of  the  world  demands  of  every  other  profession 
and  art  In  this  case  it  is  provided  for  by  the  state,  because  the  state  has 
found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  duty ; — of  right  in  its  strongest  and 
best  sense ; — to  look  af\er  the  education  of  children,  Emd  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and  to  protect  her  own  appropriations 
she  should  see  that  the  teachers  are  properly  qualified. 

3.  It  will  help  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment.  The  more 
truly  efficient  a  teacher  becomes,  the  more  thoroughly  the  habits  of  his 
mind  and  life  are  moulded  to  his  occupation,  the  more  deeply  his  soul  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  the  less  likely  he  is,  and  the  less 
capable  he  becomes  of  changing  his  career,  and  the  more  he  is  fortified 
against  the  temptations  to  forsake  it;  and  the  example  and  success  of  one 
such  teacher  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the  choice  of 
many  others  just  starting  in  the  profession. 

4.  It  will  help  to  verify  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  to  the  profession  for 
which  thev  are  preparing.  The  Normal  School  will  be  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  any  person  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  work,  and  who 
looks  upon  teaching,  not  as  a  calling,  a  mission,  but  as  a  meaningless 
routine,  a  daily  task,  imposed  by  necessity,  or  taken  up  because  nouiing 
better  offered,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  a  more  lucrative  occupar 
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tioD  shall  tarn  up,  or  open.  It  will  be  eoon  ascertained  who  enters  upon 
the  prescribed  round  of  observation  and  practice,  of  reading  and  discus- 
sion, of  study  and  lectures,  with  che  enthusiasm  of  persons  in  earnest  and 
in  love  with  their  business ;  and  only  such  will  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, or  will  be  recommended  as  teachers  on  leaving  the  school. 

5.  While  it  is  probable  that  much  the  largest  number  of  teachers  who 
become  connected  with  the  school  will  not  renudn  long  enough  to  experi- 
ence the  full  benefit  of  what  is  understood  to  be  a  course  of  Normal  in- 
struction and  training,  still  it  is  believed  a  small  number  at  least  will,  and 
the  good  which  a  few  teachers  properly  trained  will  do^  will  not  be  cx)n- 
fined  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed.  Their  schools  will  be- 
come model  schools  for  other  districts,  and  the  awakeninff  influence  of 
their  example  and  labors  will  be  felt  all  around  them.  Teachers  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  training,  will  strive  to  excel 
those  who  have,  and  thus  a  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  will  spring  up 
among  the  teachers  of  the  same  neighborhood. 

6.  Through  the  direct  and  necessary  influence  of  even  a  few  good 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  state ;  of  schools  made  good,  and  seen  and 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  meule  good,  by  teachers  who  have  gone  out 
from  this  institution  with  improved  and  improving  vievra  of  the  nature, 
objects  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  the  many  other  modes  in  whicJi 
the  oflicers  and  pupils  of  this  s<mool  propose  to  act  on  the  public  mind,  the 
standard  of  teacners'  qualifications  and  wages  will  be  gradually  and  per- 
manently raised.  Grood  teachers  will  be  m  demand,  and  their  services 
will  command  good  wages.  The  contrast  between  a  good  teacher,  and 
a  poor  one,  will  be  seen  and  felt ;  and  then  the  great  commercial  law  oi 
demand  and  supply  will  begin  to  operate.  The  want  of  good  teachers 
will  be  felt ;  and  then  will  follow  the  corresponding  demand.  The  de- 
mand will  induce  young  men  and  young  women  so  to  qualify  themselves 
as  to  meet  this  want  And  with  a  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  better 
article,  the  poor  one  wiU  remain  a  drug  in  the  market  The  other  obsta- 
cles which  now  remain  in  the  way  or  the  employment  of  good  teachers 
will  gradually  and  forever  disappear.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient,  and 
unhealthy  school-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive  and  comfort- 
able structures ;  for  districts  having  the  first  will  find  it  diflicult  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  who  will  understand  well  the  relations 
which  a  good  house  bears  to  his  own  health  and  his  success  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  instruction.  That  relic  of  barbarism,  the  practice  of  "  board- 
ing round."  of  compelling  the  teacher  to  live  homeless  and  without  the 
ordinary  facilities  and  seclusion  for  study,  of  being  subjected  to  inconven- 
icncies  to  which  the  lawyer,  or  clergyman,  or  mechanic  are  not  subjected 
by  their  employers,  will  no  longer  remain  a  hindrance  to  the  formation  oi 
a  permanent,  well  qualified  body  of  professional  teachers. 

7.  It  will  do  much  in  connection  with  Teachers'  Institutes.  Conventions, 
and  Associations,  to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  professional  feeling  among 
teachers.  Ail  the  advantages  felt  by  those  who  prepare  in  common  for 
other  professions,  or  act  in  concert, — friendships,  mutual  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  studies,  discussions  and  comparisons  of  view,  and  the 
social  position  and  influence  which  follow  the  association  of  large  num- 
bers in  the  same  pursuit, — will  be  experienced.  There  has  been  till  within 
a  few  years  but  little  of  this  professional  spirit  Good  teachers  have 
grown  up  and  remained  isolated.  Their  experience  has  furnished  them 
with  excellent  methods,  a  social  position^  and  adequate  pecuniary  return. 
But  their  number  has  been  small  and  their  influence  has  been  hardly  felt 
beyond  their  own  school-rooms,  much  less  has  it  been  made  to  give  eleva- 
tion, character  and  amelioration  to  the  profession  generall^r. 

8.  It  will  do  something  toward  building  up  a  professional  literature 
which  shall  embody  the  experience,  reflection,  and  discussions  of  our  own 
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teachers  on  the  sciencp  and  art  of  education  as  applied  and  developed  in 
our  common  schools.  The  practice  of  writing  essays  in  the  NiDrmal 
School  on  educational  topics;  of  discussing  the  same  subjects  in  public 
meetings  of  teachers  and  parents ;  of  makmg  reports  to  the  Principal  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they  mayl>e  engaged,  or  which  they 
may  visit  will  lead  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  Educational 
Periodical  for  their  own  benefit  By  means  of  such  a  periodical,  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  awakened  and  kept  alive ;  improvements  in  each 
district  will  be  announced  and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  wrong  ideas  in  education  will  be  exposed  and  expiodfid]  and  the  sound 
practice  of  good  teachers  will  be  emboclied  in  words  and  reduced  to  the 
precision  ofscientific  principles. 

9.  The  officers  of  this  institution  expect  to  find  in  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  a  strong  natural  impulse  to  the  study  of  education,  and 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  Ajture  profession,  as  the  noblest,  holi- 
est department  of  human  exertion.  Upon  that  class,  be  the  same  large 
or  small,  as  they  appear,  do  they  rely  for  giving  an  impulse  of  a  most 
powerful  kind  to  educational  improvement,  and  especially  in  fields  for  which 
the  laborers  are  at  present  few.  Whoever  else  may  doubt,  or  falter  or 
fail,  these  will  not  Though  called  upon  to  labor  in  obscurity,  they  will 
toil  on  and  find  their  happmess  in  their  work.  New  difficulties  will  only 
nerve  their  hearts  for  sterner  encounters. 

These  anticipations  of  good  to  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and  the  state, ' 
may  all  be  darkened,  postponed  and  defeated.  Public  confidence,  which 
must  be  the  breath  of  hfe  to  this  enterprise,  may  be  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn through  the  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy,  sectional  prejudice 
or  pafty  spirit  All  that  the  officers  of  the  Normal  School  can  do.  to 
avoid  studiously  all  just  occasions  of  offense,  and  to  deserve  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  people,  the  Legislature,  and  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
will  be  done.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  field,  a  reasonable  amount  of  coope- 
ration from  school  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  c|;iaritable  judgments 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  good  health,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
labors. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  ^^Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  SehooU^  (David  N.  Camp,)  for  1860,"  will  show  the  progress  of 
the  Institution  down  to  the  close  of  the  year : — 

When  the  Normal  School  was  organized,  it  was  considered  by  many,  even  of 
the  fi'iends  of  education,  an  experiment  Although  the  conviction  was  strong 
that  some  means  must  be  provided  for  the  better  education  of  teadhers  of  com- 
mon schools,  there  was  a  differeace  in  sentiment  as  to  what  measures  were  best, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Normal  School  were  by  no  means  entirely  harmonious  in 
their  views  of  the  best  plan  of  operation.  Only  two  states,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  had  established  state  Normal  Schools.  No  well  defined  principles 
of  organization  or  methods  of  instruction  and  training  had  been  published,  as 
adapted  to  the  schools  of  this  country.  The  plans  adopted  by  the  Board  were 
necessarily  to  some  extent  experimental,  but  were  such  as  seemed  best  in  the 
circumstances  and  required  by  the  demands  of  the  common  schools.  At  tlie 
time  of  the  organization  of  tlie  Normal  School,  or  in  1850,  there  were  few 
graded  schools  or  permanent  teachers  in  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  city  schools,  the  districts  almost  exclusively  employed  male  teachers  in  the 
winter  and  female  teachers  in  the  summer,  and  had  two  terms  of  school  in  a 
year.  The  demand  for  teachers  was  principally  in  the  autumn,  for  male  teach- 
ers for  winter  schools,  commencing  in  October  or  November ;  and  in  the  spring, 
for  female  teachers  for  summer  schools,  commencing  in  April  or  May.    The 
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SPECUL  BEPOBT  OF    COmnSSTONXB  (HON.  B.  B.  WHITE),   FEB.   IOtB,   1866. 

The  following  joint  reaoltition  was  passed  March  13th,  1866: — 

^^Bewhed  by  the  General  Assembljf  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  the  CommisfiioncT 
of  Common  Schools  be  and  he  hereby  ie  authorized  and  requested  to  report  to 
the  Governor,  to  be  by  hhn  laid  before  the  next  General  AsBembly,  the  organi- 
sation and  results  of  the  beat  Normal  Schools  in  this  ooantry,  and  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  in  other  countries :  and  also  the  beat  plan  of  organizing  one  or 
more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  tnis  State.'* 

In  compliance  with  this  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  respectf\illy  sub- 
mit the  following  Report: 

During  the  past  summer  I  spent  several  weeks  In  visiting  Normal  Schools  in 
other  States,  with  a  view  of  making  myself  more  familiar  with  their  organiza- 
tion and  the  practical  results  of  their  training.  The  following  are  the  schools 
visited :  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools  at  Westfield  and  Framingham,  New  York 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  the  Training  School  at  Oswego.  I  also 
visited  the  Normal  School  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  one  at  Philadelphia. 
I  also  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  and  Mr.  Wickersham,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School 
at  Millersville.  I  had  previously  visited  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan, 
located  at  Tpsilantl 

In  pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  also  took  special  pains  to  confer  with  educators 
of  large  experience  and  observation,  who  are  not  connected  with  Normal 
Schools,  either  as  managers  or  teachers.  I  acknowledge  myself  specially  in- 
debted to  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  whose  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  and  Europe  enabled  him  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  information  of  great  value.  Through  his  thoughtful  courtesy  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  at  Boston,  Rev.  James  Frazer,  of  England,  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  to  inves- 
tigate our  common  school  system.  Mr.  Frazer  kindly  favored  me  with  a  full 
and  minute  account  of  the  Training  Schools  of  England,  and  the  preparation 
for  admission  to  them  by  a  system  of  pupil-teacher  apprenticesliip.* 

*  The  followiM  it  Mr.  Pnu0r*t  aoeonnt  of  the  papil-tsachsr  lyitein,  n  given  in  an  addrc« 
before  the  Ohio  lichen*  Asaoeiation  at  Cincinnati : — 

**  A  promiiinf  pupil  in  an  Elementary  School— boj  or  girl,  at  the  ease  may  be — of  not  lew  than 
thirteen  yean  oT  age,  it  taken  and  apprenticed  to  the  nrincipal*teacher  for  a  period  of  Ave  veoTs. 
Such  icholar  is  employed  at  a  monitor  under  the  princtpeNteacher,  and  it  railed  a  pm/nl  in  relation 
to  the  teacher,  ana  a  teadUr  in  relation  to  the  school,  thua  making  up  the  hybrid  appellative  '  a 

KpiMeaeber.*  At  one  tine  the  Government  pftid  thia  pupil  teacher,  but  ainoe  the  '  Revised 
de,'  his  salary  has  been  made  to  devolve  upoo  the  local  managers.  It  would  begin,  perhaps,  at 
•50  a  year,  and  would  rise  at  the  r^e  of  about  ten  dollars  a  vear.  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Pupil- 
teachers  may  be  employed  in  any  school,  and  mv»t  be  employed,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  in  all 
tehools  where  the  average  attendanee  eioee«b  eighty.  The  school  hours  are  generallv  five  hours  a 
day  for  Sve  days  in  the  week,  and  the  prinelDal-leneher  it  bound  to  give  the  pupil'teaehera  one 
hour^s  instriiction  a  dny  oat  of  school  hours.  You  will  at  onee  obaerre  that  thia  last  feature,  as 
well  at  the  higher  mte  of  salary  paid,  and  the  period  durioc  which  the  apprentieeahip  continues, 
constitutes  the  cbaracCeristie  o'f  the  *  popil-teaeher,*  as  distlnxuisbed  horn  the  'monitor' of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  I  should  have  added  that  at  the  close  of  each  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  at  the 
annual  visit  of  the  Inspector,  the  napil4eacher  it  subjected  to  a  pragiesaive  examination,  accord- 
ing to  a  preTiously  defined  schedule  of  aubjeeta,  and  that  bit  aalary  for  the  past  year  depends  upon 
his  passing  this  examination. 
**  Well,  at  the  end  of  this  five  ytfart'  apprantieflBhip,  the  popil4aaober  la  rappoaed  to  make  a 
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Training  Schools  exist  in  most  of  the  Dioceses  of  England,  and  like  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  are  in  connection  with  some  religious  denomination,  most  of 
them  witli  the  Church  of  England.  Like  the  Elementary  Schools,  they  are  sup- 
ported by  local  voluntary  contributions,  largely  supplemented  by  aid  from  the 
G-overnment.  The  course  of  training  is  two  years,  the  object  being  partly  to 
give  the  students  accessions  of  actual  knowled^,  and  partly  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  organizing  schools. 

The  examination  for  admission,  whicli  is  before  a  Government  Inspector,  lasts 
four  days,  and  embraces  all  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  At  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  training  course,  students  have  to 
undergo  a  thorough  examination.  If  they  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  they  are  free  to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  school,  with  the 
title  of  a  "  probationary  teacher."  They  continue  in  the  same  school,  with  this 
title,  two  years,  during  which  time  they  are  visited  twice  by  the  Inspector.  If 
his  reports  respecting  their  aptitude  and  practical  skill  as  teachers  are  favorable, 
they  then  receive  a  graded  certificate,  valid  for  five  years,  subject  to  revis'on  as 
to  grade  at  the  end  of  the  flflh  year,  according  to  the  Inspector's  opinion  of 
their  progress  and  success  as  teachers. 

Normal  or  Training  Schools  similar  to  those  of  England  are  established 
throughout  Europe,  and  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  every  system  of 
public  instruction.  Normal  Schools  are  also  established  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  each  of  the  Canadas — the  one  at  Toronto  being  probably  the 
best  equipped  Normal  Sch3ol  on  the  continent 

In  this  country.  Normal  Schools  are  now  established  under  State  direction 
and  support  in  sitteen  States,  as  follows:  Massachusetts  has /our,  two  opened  in 
1839,  ode  in  1840,  and  a  fourth  in  1854,  beside  the  excellent  Training  School 
sustained  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  New  York  has  two,  one  at  Albany,  opened  in 
1845,  and  another  at  Oswego,  which  first  received  State  aid  in  1864;*  Connect- 
icut one,  opened  in  1848;  Michigan  one.  opened  in  1849;  Rliode  Island  one, 
opened  in  1854;  New  Jersey  one,  opened  in  1855;  Illinois  one,  opened  in 
1857;  Pennsylvania  three,  one  first  receiving  State  aid  in  1859,  another  in  1861, 
and  a  third  in  1862,  beside  the  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia ;  Minnesota 
one,  opened  in  1860;  Iowa  one,  opened  in  1860,  (department  in  State  Univer- 
sity;) California  one,  opened  in  1863  ;  Maine  two,  one  opened  in  1864,  and  a 
second  about  opening;  Wisconsin  one,  opened  in  1865;  Kansas  one,  opened  in 
1865  ;  Maryland  one,  established  by  law  in  1865;  and  Indiana  one,  established 
by  an  act  which  passed  the  Legislature  in  December,  1865.  South  Carolina 
established  a  Normal  School  before  the  war,  but  having  other  business  than  the 
right  education  of  her  youth  to  attend  to.  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

It  will  thus -be  seen  that  of  the  States  that  have  maintained  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  a  free  school  system,  all  but  tftree  have  one  or  more  Normal 
Schools  established  under  State  authority.  The  three  exceptions  are  New 
Jlainpshirej  Vermont*  and  Ohio. f 

In  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  the .  Normal  Schools  are  supplemented  by 

choice,  whether  he  will  follow  the  profenion  of  a  teacher,  or  abandon  it  for  some  other  more  in- 
viting cnreer.  He  ii  onniiderea  quite  free  to  chooee,  a»  the  Mlnry  he  has  received  has  been  no 
more  thnn  ademiate  to  the  services  he  has  rendered.  If,  however,  be  decides  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
fession of  whicii  he  has  been  servinf  the  apprenticeship,  bis  natural  course  is  to  enter  what  you 
call  a  *  Norma],*  but  what  we  generally  denominate  a  *  Training'  School.** 

*  Vermont  established  a  Normal  School  System,  Nov.  17.  1866,  and  had  two  Schools  in  opera> 
tfon  in  1867,  with  over  90U  pupils  in  attendance.  New  York  esUbltshed  in  1866-7,  Normal 
Schools  at  Fredonia,  Brookport,  Cortland,  Potsdam,  Geoeseo,  and  Buffalo — making  eight  in  the 
State. 

t  In  1854,  Cyrus  MeNeely,  of  Honedale.  Harrison  cnanty.  Ohio,  donated  to  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  build in|s,  lana  and  apparatus,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  on  condition 
that  the  Association  should  raise  an  equal  sum  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Normal  School. 
The  enterprise  reoeived  the  earnest  support  of  the  late  Lorin  Andrews,  end  several  other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Association,  and  was  undertaken.  The  Normal  School  wns  opened  in 
November,  1855,  but  proving  too  much  of  a  finaneinl  burthen  for  the  Association  to  carry,  was 
permitted  to  pass  into  private  hands.  It  is  still  in  operation,  and  is  doing  a  valuable  service  for 
the  schools  of  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  kieated. 

The  Southweslern  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  1855,  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustee*.  Its  scope  it  now  largely  widened,  including  a  collegiate  department  and 
business  institute,  as  well  as  a  teachers*  department.    It  has  been  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
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Teachers'  Institutes,  supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  State  aid.  In  New 
York  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Institutes  are  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 

The  plan  on  which  most  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  organized  is  simple. 
In  States  which  have  not  a  State  Board  of  EducatioDf  they  are  established  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  called,  in  some  of  tho 
States,  "Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  who  are  empowered  to  determine  the 
course  of  instruction  and  training,  to  employ  teachers,  etc.  The  current  ex- 
penses, including  teachers'  salaries,  fuel,  repairs,  etc.,  are  met  by  State  appropria- 
tions. Students  pay  their  own  board  and  other  contingent  expenses,  the  same 
as  pupils  do  who  attend  any  other  public  school.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania 
requires  that  each  Normal  School  shall  have  boarding-houses  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  hundred  boarders — and  board  is  thus  furnished  the  pupils  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  In  England  the  students  at  the  Training  Schools  are 
expected  to  pay  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  their  instruction  and 
maintenance,  the  balance  being  defrayed  from  funds  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  Training  School  and  by  money  appropriated  by  the  Government. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  vary  in 
different  States.  In  most  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  pre- 
scribed. In  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  the 
school  authorities  of  the  different  towns  select  and  examine  candidates,  and 
their  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  a  seat  in  the  Normal  School  Tho  prac- 
tical working  of  this  plan  is  not  satbtfiu^tory.  Pupils  are  admitted  who,  from  a 
want  of  scholastic  attainments,  are  unfitted  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  train- 
ing. A  want  of  sufficient  sciiolarship  on  the  port  of  those  who  seek  admission 
to  the  Normal  Schools  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
American  system  of  Nonnal  training.  In  Michigan,  pupils  entering  the  Normal 
School  have  to  make  a  pledge  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of 
tbxit  State  for  a  specified  period.    The  same  is  true  in  some  other  States. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  is 
two  years,  with  a  one  year's  course  in  a  few  of  them,  for  teachers  of  primary 
schools.  While  the  one  single  object  is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
student,  the  exorcises  have  practically  a  four-'bld  aim : — 

1 .  To  impart  to  the  student  a  thorough  teaching  knowledfco  of  all  the  branches 
ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools.  This  includes  not  only  a  mastery  of  the 
subjects  as  knowledge^  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  successful  teaching,  but 
also  a  mastery  of  them  cu  subjects  to  be  taught  to  others.  This  is  the  one  dis- 
tinctive idea  which  runs  through  every  lesson  and  exercise. 

2.  To  impart  to  the  prospective  teacher  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  art,  and  to  enable  him  to  reduce  such  principles  to  something 
like  a  philosophical  system.  In  other  words,  the  fleoond  aim  is  to  teach  the 
anenre  of  education.     This  is  usually  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  lectuies. 

3.  To  impart  to  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
•nd  government,  including  the  methods  specially  applicable  to  each  stage  of 
the  child's  progress  and  to  each  branch  of  knowledge.  This  part  of  the  course 
is.  sometimes  united  with  the  first,  each  recitation  being  conducted  with  a  view 
of  unfolding  the  true  method  of  teaching  the  topic.  But  in  all  Normal  Schools 
where  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  is  made  duly  prominent,  separate 
exercises  are  also  devoted  to  the  subject 

4.  To  impart  to  the  student  sktil  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  an  application  of 
his  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods  in  actual  practice.  For  this  purpose 
most  Normal  Schools  have  a  Model  or  Experimental  Department,  in  which  the 
students  practice  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  skillful  teacher.  In 
the  best  Training  Schools  these  model-lessons,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  methods.  In  some  Normal  Schools  the  practice  of  the 
students  is  obtained  by  giving  model-lessons  to  their  own  classes. 

to'ichen,  and  hai  unqiiettioiiably  ez«tod  a  potent  iaflomiea  upon  the  ehamcter  of  the  tebooit  in 
thnt  section  of  the  State.    It  it  now  in  sueeeMful  operation. 

The  Weatern  Reverve  Normal  School  et  Milan,  Ohio,  wai  opened  in  1858,  hut  my  acquaintance 
with  tlie  institution  is  too  limited  to  permit  roe  to  speak  of  its  professional  character  or  influence. 
It  is  believed  to  be  doinf  a  food  service  for  the  schools  of  its  locality. 

The  number  of  teachers  that  have  attended  these  different  institutions,  which  are.  of  necessity, 
largely  academic  in  their  charneter,  is  evidence  of  an  encouraging  demaml  for  professional  train- 
inf.  and  the  good  accomplished  by  them  in  their  respective  localities,  is  an  assurance  that  the 
influence  of  a  State  Normal  School  of  a  high  pnifessiooal  cbaractef  would  be  wide  and  potent. 
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Id  the  different  Normal  Schools  visited,  I  obseryed  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  relative  attention  given  to  these  four  parts  or  aims  of  the  course  of  training; 
in  the  majority  of  them,  however,  the  first  received  the  chief  attention.  In  the 
Training  Schools  at  Oswego  and  Boston,  the  last  three  made  up  the  course — an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  being  required  as  a  condition 
of  admission.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Oswego  Training  School  on  a  wider 
basis,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a  thorougli  review  of  the  different  branches 
as  a  prejjarcUion  for  the  regular  course  of  professional  training. 

1  am  strongly  tempted  to  enter'  more  fully  into  details,  but  as  a  general  out- 
line of  the  plan  of  organization  and  course  of  instruction  of  Normal  Schools 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  report,  I  pass  to  the  second  inquiry  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

BGSULTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRAININO. 

What  are  the  practical  results  of  Normal  School  training  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country?  Does  the  success  of  the  Normal  Sc)iools  that  liave  been  estab- 
lished afford  substantial  and  conclusive  proof  of  their  value  as  practical  agen- 
cies for  the  preparation  of  teachers  ?  The  only  difficulty  in  answering  these 
inquiries  arises  from  the  abundance  and  high  character  of  the  testimony  at 
hand.  The  experiment  of  specially  training  persons  for  the  teficlier's  office  has 
been  tried  on  a  scale  so  wide,  under  such  a  diversity  of  condition,  and  with  such 
a  uniformity  of  results,  that  the  evidence  of  its  success  is  not  only  manifold  but 
superabundant  for  citation  as  testimony. 

The  first  school  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  was  founded  by  the 
good  Franke,  at  Halle,  in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  may  be  inferred  from  the  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  teachers 
from  this  school,  spreading  over  Northern  Germany,  prepared  tiie  way  for  the 
great  revolution  in  public  instruction  which  was  accomplished  during  the  reign 
of.  Frederick  William  III.  Since  Frank^'s  successful  experiment.  Normal  or 
Training  Schools  for  teachers  have  multiplied  in  Edrope  until  they  have  become 
an  essential  part  of  every  system  of  public  instructioa  The  Training  Schools 
connected  with  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain  are  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  "  eomer^stones  "  upon  which  the  system  rests.  The  larger  the  experi- 
ence and  the  wider  the  observation  of  English  educators,  the  more  emphatic  ia 
their  testimony  upon  this  subject 

Hon.  Edgerton  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Upper 
Canada,  says: 

"  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  it  has  been  found  that  tbd 
demand  for  regularly  trained  teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  have  been  able  to  provide.  This  is  so  in  the  United  States  and 
France ;  it  is  most  painfully  and  presaiugly  so  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Great  Normal  Schools  in  Loudon,  in 
Dublin,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Schools  as  teachers,  that  in  many  instances  they  found  it  impossible  to 
retain  them  in  the  Normal  Schools  during  the  prescribed  course,  even  when  it 
was  limited  to  a  year." 

The  first  Normal  School  in  this  country  was  opened  in  July,  1839,  at  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, — now  removed  to  Framingham.  During  the  same  year 
a  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  now  at  Westfield,  and  during  the 
next  year  a  third  at  Bridgewater.  The  success  of  tliese  pioneer  American  Nor- 
mal Schools  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  cherished  by 
the  State  as  the  only  unfailing  reliance  for  supplying  the  scliools  witli  well- 
qualified  teachers. 

Horace  Mann,  than  whom  no  man  was  a  more  competent  witness,  pronounced 
even  the  earlier  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  a  "practical 
demonstration  '^  of  their  high  value  as  agencies  for  supplying  the  common 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  and  emphatically  declared  them  "the  one 
indispensable  thing  for  carrying  forward  a  system  of  common  schools."  In  his 
eleventh  annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  says : 

"These  institutions  [Normal  Schools]  are  steadily  fulfilling  their  great  mi»> 
sion.  The}'-  are  graduaJly  revolutionizing  the  methods  and  processes  of  instruc> 
tlon,  improving  its  quality  and  enlarging  its  quantity  throughout  the  State." 
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The  highest  autboritiee  in  the  State,  among  whom  are  Josiah  Quincy,  Edward 
Biverett,  Qeorge  S.  Boutwell,  Mark  Hopkins,  Barnard  Sears,  George  B.  Emer- 
800,  Joseph  White,  Birdsey  G.  Northrup,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Governor  An- 
drew, all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  eminentlj  suocessful  and 
Useful  in  preparing  for  the  (schools  a  superior  class  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Northrup,  who  for  nine  years  has  been  the  Traveling  Agent  of  the  State 
fioard,  and  who  has  probably  seen  more  Normal  teachers  ai  work  in  the  school- 
room than  any  other  man  in  America,  says: 

*'  The  more  I  visit  schools  and  observe  their  methods  and  results,  the  stronger 
is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  Normal  Schools.  My  observ- 
ations in  schools  and  among  the  people  assure  me  that  our  Normal  Schools 
have  widely  difflised  better  ideas  of  education  and  awakened  increased  popular 
interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction. 

**Tbey  have  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of  quafiflcation  for  teaching,  both 
among  teachers  and  in  the  populkr  estimate.  The  Normal  graduates,  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  have  shown  greater  thoroughness  and  skill  in  teaching,  more  system 
in  arrangement  of  studies  and  in  the  programme  of  daily  duties^  more  enthu- 
fliasm  in  their  work  and  devotion  to  the  profession." 

But  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  superior  qualifications  and  success 
of  the  Normal  teachers  of  Massachusetts  as  a  daas  was  called  out  in  1859  by 
an  ignorant  and  ridiculously  abortive  attack  upon  the  Normal  Schools.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  towns  [lownsliips]  in  the  State,  soliciting  (torn  the  school 
oommittees  [boards  of  education]  a  fuU  and  (tee  expression  of  their  views  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  Normal  graduates  as  teachers.  All  but  eleven  of  the 
replies  received  were  &vorable  to  Normal  Schools.  The  testimony  is  found  in 
the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  an  indorse- 
ment of  tlie  superior  success  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  after  twenty 
years'  trial,  by  the  school  authorities  of  an  entire  State,  is  certainly  evidence  not 
to  be  gainsayed  or  resisted. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  testimony  respecting  the  skill  and  success  of  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut  In  1862,  inconsiderate 
and  wild  charges  were  made  against  the  Normal  School  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly (not  wilder,  however,  than  Assemblymen  had  sometimes  made  against  the 
entire  common  school  system,)  and  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  its  affairs  and  management.  At  the  May  session, 
in  1863,  this  committee  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  report,  in  which  they 
give  the  following  emphatic  testimony : — 

"  Testimony  h^  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  Dis- 
trict Committees,  Principals  of  large  Public  Schools,  and  others  interested  in 
educational  pursuits,  firom  every  county  in  the  State — testimony  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  investigation  of  all  seeming  opposition — that,  as  a  class,  the 
graduates  and  UDder-gpraduatee  of  our  State  Normal  School  are  more  sought  for 
as  teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinarians,  are  more 
thorough  and  systematic  in  teaching,  waste  less  time  in  educational  experiments, 
are  more  ready  to  improve  by  suggestions,  have  more  laudable  pride  in  their 
profession,  show  larger  results,  and  give  to  school  committees,  parents  and 
guardians  better  satisihction  tlian  teachers  ftxxn  other  sources." 

Of  the  large  number  of  statements  received  drom  the  school  visitors  in  the 
towns  [towi^ips]  of  the  State,  only  one  was  unfavorable  to  the  Normal 
teachers. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  late 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  say : — 

"  The  almost  uniform  testimony  is  in  &vor  of  the  marked  superiority  of 
teachers  fbom  Normal  Schools.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  localities 
where  they  have  taught,  ranges  fh>m  the  simple  expression  of  *  favorable,'  to 
the  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  satisfaction.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Normal  graduates  never  make  failures.  Some  of  those  who  have  left  Cam* 
bridge,  Andover,  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  have  ftuled.  Yet  nobody  doubts 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  attended  these  institutions  have  become 
better  lawyers,  divines,  soldiers  and  fiailora  than  they  would  have  been  without 
the  advantages  offered  there." 
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The  above  testiroonj  is  faWj  corroborated  by  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  upon  the  subject  No  one  who  candidly  considers  testimonj  like 
this — and  it  might  be  increased  to  almost  auy  extent,  and  made  to  iDclnde 
every  State  and  country  that  has  made  the  experiment— can  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  special  professiooal  training  of  teachers  in  Normal  Schools  is 
eminently  advantageous  and  fruitful,  largely  increasing  their  success  and  use- 
fulness. And  this  overwhelming  evidence,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  result  <^ 
very  imperfect  methods  of  professional  training  and  instruction,  since  our  Nor- 
mal Schools  are,  as  yet,  by  no  means  a  fUU  realisation  of  what  is  desirable  and 
practicable  in  tliis  direction. 

NEOBSSITT  or  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  TBAlNIKa  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  leads  me  to  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  successful  administration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  pubUc  instruction— one  that  lies  back  of  and  beneath  all  the  inquiries 
that  have  been  considered.  The  one  vUai  condition  of  a  good  school  is  a  good 
teacher.  Other  conditions  are  important ;  this  is  essential.  School  houses  and 
apparatus,  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  classification  and  supervision,  are 
indeed  valuable  agencies  and  conditions,  but  they  are  all  inadequate  until  vital- 
ized by  the  informing  spirit  of  the  teacher.  Hence  in  a  system  of  education 
the  advancement  of  the  teacher  is  increasing  success ;  his  want  of  progress^ 
failure. 

The  distinguished  H.  Gu'zot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France^ 
once  said:  "All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  no  efftd  if  we 
took  no  pains  to  secure  for  the  public  school  <sn  able  master,*^  Victor  Cousin^ 
another  able  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  is  still  more  emphatic : 
"  The  best  plans  of  instruction  can  not  be  executed  except  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  good  teachers,  and  the  State  has  done  tiotfiing  for  popular  education,  if 
it  does  not  watcli  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teacliing  be  well  pre- 
pared. I  attacli.  the  greatest  importance  to  Normal  Sch(  ols.  and  I  consider  that 
all  future  success  in  the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them."  Dr. 
Channing,  in  1837,  said :  "  The  most  crying  want  of  this  Commonwealth  [Ma»> 
sachusettsj  is  that  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  our  schools,  but  our 
schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  WUhotU  good 
teachers,  a  school  is  but  a  name.^*  Said  Horace  Mann,  in  alluding  to  the  means 
for  improving  common  schools:  "But  the  great  object  for  carrying  the  benign 
work  of  reform  to  our  schools  must  be  the  teoucher  himself.  No  fullness  in  the 
qualifications  of  others  can  be  the  supplement  of  any  materi/il  deficiency  in 
him." 

Testimony  like  this  might  be  multiplied  until  the  name  of  every  educator  who 
has  written  upon  the  subject  is  cited.  Indeed,  the  propositions  we  have  stat^ 
if  not  self-evident,  are  (he  plain  deductions  of  universal  experience,  and,  as 
such,  need  no  other  proof.    They  are  accepted  educational  axioma 

But  in  order  that  a  system  of  common  schools  may  be  supplied  with  compe- 
tent, efficient  teachers,  such  teachers  must  be  raised  up  and  fitted  for  their  office 
by  special  preparatory  training.  The  emphatic  testimony  of  educators  on  this 
point  has  become  *'  like  the  voice  of  many  watera"  Everywhere,  those  whose 
experience  and  observation  make  them  competent  to  decide  such  a  question, 
agree  that  the  high  vocation  of  the  teacher  demands  special  and  thorough  prep- 
aration. 

But,  independent  of  all  testimony  of  this  kind,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he 
who  would  undertake  the  awakening,  guiding  and  enlightening  of  the  human 
soul,  should  bring  to  so  gpreat  a  task  special  preparatory  training.  In  every 
.  pursuit  of  life,  demanding  any  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
universal  sense  of  mankind  demands  special  preliminary  preparation.  The 
artizan  has  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  legal,  medical,  and  other  pro- 
fessions, their  schools  of  special  training  and  practice.  The  young  attorney* 
whose  only  credentials  are  natural  aptitude  and  a  college  diploma,  finds  himself 
briefless;  and  the  quack  who,  without  special  training,  has  the  audacity  to  enter 
the  sick  chamber  and  lay  his  unpracticed  hands  upon  the  human  vitals,  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  denounced  as  a  criminal.  The  building  of  forts  and  monitors  is 
not  intrusted  to  house  carpenters,  and  a  mastery  of  the  architectural  art  is  the 
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talisman  that  transmutes  ledges  of  rocks  into  temples  of  strength  and  beautj. 
Who  then  shall  attempt  to  build  up  this  immortal  temple  of  the  soul  without 
special  preparation  for  so  great  and  difficult  a  work  ? 

A  second  ars^ument  in  favor  of  professional  training  for  the  teacher,  is  based 
upon  the  complex  nature  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform.  If  our  whole  theory 
of  education  is  not  a  delusion,  it  is  the  science  of  sciences.  As  an  art  it  has  no 
equal,  either  in  susceptibility  of  improvomont  or  the  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Kvery  step  of  tiie  teacher's  work 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  fiiculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  required  at  each  success- 
ive stage  of  such  unfolding.  True  education  is,  in  a  word,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples  that  go  to  the  very  core  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  sweep  over  all 
human  knowledge  and  progress.  Who,  in  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  will  pre- 
tend that  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
work  of  education  is  not  an  important  preparation  for  the  teacher's  high  voca- 
tion? Who  will  claim  that  an  examination  of  tuitional  methods,  in  the  light  of 
these  principles,  would  not  greatly  assist  the  young  teacher  in  determining  and 
regulating  his  own  methods  ? 

A  third  argument  is  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  has 
to  work.  **  A  workman,"  says  Mann,  "  should  understand  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  his  work ;  first,  its  natural  properties,  qualities  and 
powers;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulating  them  with  a 
view  to  improvement."  But  what  material  workman  ever  yet  touched,  wit^i 
hammer  or  chisel,  such  materials  as  those  the  teacher  has  to  fafehion  into  forma 
of  power  and  beauty  ?  What  laws  so  hidden,  and  at  the  Fame  time  so  essential 
for  guidance,  as  those  which  must  direct  his  every  stroke  ?  How  often,  through 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  susceptibilities  and  laws  of 
growth,  are  a  teacher's  most  zealous  efforts  wasted — that  which  promised  to  be 
the  rich  fhiit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  turning  to  ashes  in  his  unskillful  and 
misdirected  hands  I 

Finally,  the  infinite  value  of  the  material  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands  ren- 
ders a  practical  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  qualities  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  block  of  marble,  spoiled  by  an  unskillful  blow,  may  be  replaced ;  but  the 
soul,  marred  and  destroyed  by  ignorant  handling,  has  no  substitute.  Tlie  gold 
and  diamonds  of  earth  can  not  replace  it.  Every  line  of  deformity,  every  trace 
of  the  misguided  chisel,  is  made  upon  it  for  eternity.  Like  the  broken  flower 
or  the  consumed  diamond,  the  soul  s  purity  and  glory,  when  once  lost,  can 
never,  save  by  Divine  grace,  be  restored.  Surely  those  who  may  be  called  to 
tiie  teacher's  office  should  bring  to  such  a  high  responsibility  special  and 
tliorough  preparation. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  we  can  have  no  succeFsfbl  teachers  without 
t'le  agency  of  professional  training.  Here  and  there  we  find  teachers  of  great 
Tiatural  aptitude  for  their  work,  achieving  the  highest  success  without  such 
1  raining.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  any  course  of  preparation  can  make  an  emi- 
nently successful  teacher  out  of  one  who  is  seriously  wanting  in  native  teaching 
ability.  A  degree  of  natural  aptitude  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  the 
teacher,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  training  and  experience ;  but  this 
is  equally  true,  as  Edward  Everett  has  remarked,  in  every  pursuit  or  calling — 
in  law,  physic  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures  and  farming,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary art — and  is  never  thought  to  militate  against  either  the  necessity  or  value 
of  special  preparation ;  since  it  is  the  function  of  all  training,  general  or  special, 
to  develop  and  equip  native  powers — ^not  to  create  them. 

NECBSSITT  OF  SPECIAL  AOXNCOS  FOB  THB  PB0FI88I0KAL  nUIKDrO  OF 

TBACHBB8  IN  OHIO. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  truths  and  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  vital  question  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Ohio  is  this : 
How  can  these  schools  be  supplied  with  competent,  efficient  teachers  ?  That 
they  are  not  thus  supplied  is  painfblly  evident  No  one  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  there  exists  in  them  a  wide-spread  and  lamentable  lack  of  well- 
qualified  teachers.    The  annual  returns  of  the  different  boards  of  examiners 
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show  that  only  about  one  half  of  the  teachers  certificated  bj  them  poasesB  suffi- 
cient scholarship  to  secure  a  creditable  grade  of  certificate — to  say  nothing  of 
their  lack  of  professional  knowledge,  skill  and  experience.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  sufficieqtly  low  standard  of  measurement 
It  is  true,  there  are  found  in  our  schools  many  excellent  teachers — not  a  few 
who  are  an  honor  to  their  calling  and  a  blessing  to  the  cause  of  education ;  but 
the  general  fact  is  lamentably  true,  that  tlie  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  possess  exceedingly  limited  qualifications. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  else  we  may  do,  so  long  as  this  state  of 
things  exists,  we  shall  fiiU  to  "secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  State,"  as  is  enjoined  by  our  State  Constitution.  It 
is  true  that  the  task  of  supplying  our  schools  with  competent  teachers  is  a  di&- 
cult  one,  but  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  we  shall  surely  fail  to  accomplish  what 
we  have  undertaken  in  the  direction  of  universal  education.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  for  our  encouragement,  that  'just  to  the  extent  we  do  succeed  in 
this  task,  to  that  extent  shall  we  also  be  successful  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  school  system. 

Our  experience,  thus  far,  is  conclusive  that  we  can  not  depend  upon  ordinal  / 
school  agencies  to  raise  up  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  our  schools.  Tiie 
general  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  State  through  the  introduction  of  tlie 
principles  of  classification  and  gradation,  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  et)., 
has  unquestionably  reacted  upon  teachers,  greatly  increasing  their  qualificatiobS 
and  efficiency ;  but  all  experience  shows  that  these  agencies  are  entirely  inade- 
quate, even  in  those  locahties  in  which  they  have  been  carried  to  their  highest 
perfectioiv 

Nor  can  we  longer  fold  our  arms  and  depend  upon  the  philosophy  of  Dog- 
berry to  vitalize  and  improve  our  school  system.  Nature  has  an  exceedingly 
limited  supply  of  self-furnishing  and  self-guiding  teadiing  ability ;  or  she  is 
very  chary  of  it.  It  is  sadly  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  do  not 
come  from  her  hands  fully  endowed  and  panoplied  for  their  work,  as  Minerva  is 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  The  truth  is,  neither  natund 
aptitude,  nor  experience  in  teaching,  nor  good  school  instruction,  nor  good 
examples  of  teaching,  can  be  depended  upon  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  comp<>- 
tent  teachers  for  our  schools.  The  first  two  of  these  agencies  are  fixed  quanti- 
ties, so  far  as  our  efforts  can  effect  them,  and  the  last  two  must  be  increased 
and  widened  mainly  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  well  qualified  teachers, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  intensify  a  cause  by  first  increasing 
its  effects ! 

I  have  thus  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  well-qualified  teachers  in  an 
efficient  system  of  education ;  the  wide  spread  and  lamentable  lack  of  such 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  State ;  the  inability  of  ordinary  school  agencies 
to  supply  these  schools  with  competent  teachers ;  and  the  necessity  and  practi- 
cability of  special  professional  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  teacher's  office. 
Tr  am  carried  by  the  force  of  an  irresistible  logic,  and  by  the  plain  teachings  of 
experience,  one  step  farther.  The  State  of  Ohio  must  provide  special  agencies 
for  the  training  of  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  under  its  control  This 
is  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  State,  in  assuming; the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  system  of  common  schools  for  the  right  education 
of  its  citizens,  has  also  taken  upon  itself  the  consequent  duty  of  providing 
these  schools  with  capable,  efficient  teachers — a  duty  which  can  not  be  ignored, 
^  and  which  ought  not  to  be  longer  neglected.  *' An  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching"  is  now  made  by  law  an  essential  qualification 
of  every  common  school  teactier,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  feciliti^s  for  acquiring  such  important  knowledge. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  professional 
instruction  and  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  an  essential  measure  for 
the  adequate  improvement  and  elevation  of  our  school  system,  I  take  pleasure 
in  commending  the  following  plan  of  organizing  such  a  system  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly : 
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PLAS  FOR  TWOTJDim  ROKMAL  mSTBUCTION  IN  OHIO. 

A  system  of  professiooal  training  for  the  teachers  of  this  State,  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  efficient  and  successfal,  must  place  such  training  within  reach 
of  every  teacher.  It  must  also  provide  iacilities  of  a  high  character  for  the 
training  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers,  whose  ezampie  and  influence  shall 
vitalize  the  profession  and  lift  it  up  to  a  higher  standard.  Without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  these  propositions,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  three  agen^ 
eies  which,  taken  together,  present  such  a  system.  They  are:  1.  County 
Teachers'  Institutes.  2.  District  (Judicial)  formal  Institutes.  3.  State  Nor- 
mal ScIiooL 

1.  County  Teachers'  Institutes. — A  well  conducted  Teachers*  Institute,  bearing 
directly  and  practically  upon  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  is  an  important 
instrumentality  for  the  professional  instruction  of  teadiers.  Its  value  has  been 
tested  by  more  than  twenty  years'  trial  in  every  State  blessed  with  a  Aree  school 
system. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  agency  has  done  more  toward  in- 
creasing the  professional  attahiments  of  the  great  body  of  American  teachers 
than  this.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  first  originated,  an  Institute 
continuing  in  session  two  weeks,  is  held  annually  in  every  county.  The  ex- 
ample of  other  States  might  also  be  cited. 

The  amendatory  school  law  of  1864  requires  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  as  a  condition  of  examination,  and  sets 
apart  most  (at  least  two-thirds)  of  the  funds  arising  irom  such  fees  for  the  sup- 
port of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  several  counties.  In  the  laiger  counties  this 
nind  is  sufficient  to  hold  a  good  Institute  each  year,  but  in  the  smaller  counties 
it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  expenses.  The  new  system  is  not  yet  in  full 
pperation,  but  it  promises  much  for  the  future. 

The  great  difficulty  now  to  be  overcome  is  the  lack  of  experienced  and  com- 
petent institute  superintendents  and  instructors.  Very  few  teachers  are  capable 
of  performing  this  important  service,  and  those  who  are  capable  have,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  other  duties  which  require  their  entire  time.  In  several  counties, 
arrangements  for  holding  Institutes  have  -had  to  be  abandoned  l>ecause  the 
committee  could  secure  no  competent  person  tq  take  charge  of  them.  Nine 
pressing  invitations  for  assistance  were  on  my  table  at  the  same  time,  only  three 
of  whicli  could  possibly  be  responded  to  &voiably. 

What  is  needed  is  a  corps  of  experienced  Institute  instructors,  capable  of 
unfolding  and  illustrating  by  practical  drills  and  lessons,  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  several  branches  of  study  to  classes  of  difiereut  and  varying  ca- 
paciticH,  and  able  to  present  clearly  and  systematically  the  principles  which 
underlie  such  method^  as  well  as  those  which  must  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
higher  duties  of  moral  training  and  govemipent  Such  a  corps  of  instructors 
going  through  the  State,  organizing  and  conducting  Institutes  in  the  more  back- 
ward counties,  and  lending  a  helping  hand  wherever  their  assistance  may  be 
needed,  would  make  the  new  Institute  system  a  powerful  agency  for  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
^hool  system. 

But  in  order  that  such  a  corps  of  instructors  may  be  put  into  the  field,  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  to  assist  in  their  support,  is  absolutely  necesssiry.  i 
would  most  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendation  made  last  year,  that  an  appro- 
priation sufficiently  large  to  keep  at  least  three  competent  instructors  in  the 
field  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are  paying 
annually  over  $8,000  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  Could  the  State  pay  at 
least  half  this  sum,  the  present  Teachers'  Institute  fund  would  be  made  fruitful 
as  a  practical  means  for  the  better  qualification  of  teachers. 

2.  IHstrict  Normal  Institutes. — County  Teachers'  Institutes  have,  of  necessity, 
too  brief  sessions  to  afford  such  a  systematic  course  of  professional  traiiiiiig  as 
all  our  teachers  need,  and  as  many  of  them  are  willing  to  receive.  Even  when 
they  are  continued  two  weeks,  there  is  little  time  for  model-lessons  and  prac- 
tical drills  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching.  In  other  words,  there  is  little 
time  fur  professional  trainiko,  the  brief  session  of  the  Institute  being  required 
for  INSTRUCTION  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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To  meet  this  growing  demand  for  a  more  thoroligh  course  of  instruction  and 
training  than  the  County  Institute  can  furnish,  temporary  Normal  Institutes^ 
continuing  in  ses^iion  fram  four  to  six  weeks,  have  been  organized.  So  suc- 
cessful have  been  these  Normal  Institutes,  tha^  they  have  been  organized  in 
connection  with  several  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country .♦  Eight  such 
Institutes  were  held  in  the  State  during  tlie  past  summer;  most  of  them,  hpw- 
ever,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  brief  schools  for  the  review  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  than  of  Institutes  for  the*  professional  training  of  teachera 
What  is  needed  is  a  tliorough  and  efficient  system  of  Normal  Institutes,  largely 
professional  in  their  character. 

The  plan  I  lyould  respectfully  recommend  is  the  organization  of  one  such 
Normal  Institute  in  each  of  the  ten  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  a  sesnion  to 
be  held  annually,  at  some  convenient  point.  There  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  securing  the  use  of  suitable  buildings  and  other  accommodations 
without  expense  to  the  State.  These  will  be  gratuitously  fumislied  by  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  proprietors  of  priv&te  institutions  of  learning,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  to  their  r^pective  localities. 
The  expense  of  instruction  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  this  will  require 
an  appropriation  of  about  $400  to  each  Normal  Institute  held,  making  an  an- 
nual aggregate  of  about  $4000.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  so  small  an 
expenditure  for  the  elevation  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  school  system  can 
be  made  with  certain  promise  of  so  large  a  return.  These  Normal  Institutes, 
held  in  different  localities,  would  exert  an  influence  which  would  soon  permeate 
the  entire  school  system. 

3.  Stale  Normal  School. — To  complete  the  system  of  professional  training 
recommended,  there  should  be  established  at  least  one  State  Normal  School  of 
a  high  character.  No  system  of  Institutes,  however  complete  and  thorough, 
can  alone  accomplish  what  is  needed.  The  length  of  their  sessions  is,  at  best, 
too  hmited,  and  the  course  of  training  too  partial  to  raise  up  such  a  class  of 
model  teachers  as  are  needed  to  lift  common  school  instruction  out  of  the  deep 
ruts  of  routine,  and  to  inipart  to  it  vitality  and  power.  We  need  teachers 
trained  by  superior  methods,  that  they  in  turn  may  become  the  teachers  of 
teachers,  and  both  by  example  and  precept  lift  up  the  profession  to  a  higher 
and  truer  standard.  In  short,  we  need  a  Normal  School  that  shall  be  able  to 
go  beyond  mere  scholastic  training  and  model  examples  of  skillful  teaching: 
tliat  shall  unfold  thoroughly  and  systematically  the  w?iy  as  well  as  the  Iiow  of 
education — that  shall  teach  its  history,  its  philosophy,  its  methods. 

It  is  true  that  one  Normal  School,  however  complete  and  thorough,  will  not 
be  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  tithe  of  what  is  needed  But  we  must 
make  a  b^inning,  and,  as  all  experience  teaches,  one  thoroughly  equipped 
Normal  School  will  prove  more  efficient  and  valuable,  even  for  the  State  at 
large,  than  two  inadequately  furnished  for  their  mission,  and  consequently 
feeble  and  superficial  in  their  influence  and  training.  Besides,  the  complete 
success  of  one  Normal  School  will  soon  prepare  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  another. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  first-class  Normal  School  in  this  State  will  depend, 

■ 

*  The  first  Normal  Tnatitute  of  Uiii  character  ever  held  in  this  country  was  convened  at  Hart- 
ford, Cuaoecticut,  in  1839,  by  Henrv  Barnard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Cummiwiooen  of 
Common  Schools  for  that  State,  at  his  own  expense,  "  to  show  the  practicability  of  uaakiog  somo 
provision  for  the  better  qunlification  of  Common  School  teachers/*  It  was  colled  a  "Teachers' 
or  Norma]  ClaM,*'  nnd  was  so  successful  that  Mr.  Bnmard.  in  giving  an  account  of  it  in  the  Coo- 
•    neclicut  Oom'non  School  Journal  for  November,  1ti38,  used  the  following  language  :— 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-fifth  of  the  aura  appro- 
priated unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  promote  the  education  of  teachers  of 
Common  School*  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  would  nave  nccoraplished  more  for  the  useful- 
neu  of  the  coming  winter  schools,  and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  than  the  er^tfn' 
dittre  of  half  the  avails  of  tAo  School  Fund  in  the  preeent  way.  One  thousand,  at  least,  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  teachers  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critioalty  revising  the  studies 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  tench,  with  a  full  explanotinn  of  all  the  princiiiles  involved, 
and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which  one  branch  of  knowledge  bears  to  another,  and  also  to 
the  best  methods  of  oommunioating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different 
minds.  They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced  teachers, 
OS  they  are  carried  out  in  the  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with  which  they  had  been 
familiar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools  with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge 
gathered  from  observation,  conversation  and  leotures,  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  erro- 
neous,  and  perhaps  mischievous,  views  corrected  and  improved.'* 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  and  the  sprinf  of  1840,  Mr.  Barnard  held  Coaoty  lottitutet  identically  the 
tame  as  those  held  in  New  York  in  l8 12.— .£?<(. 
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ot  oourse,  upon  the  cost  of  the  groands  and  buildings.  The  experience  of  sev- 
eral other  States  leads  me  to  hope  that  these  will  be  given  by  some  community 
as  a  bonua  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution.  The  citizens  of  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  Normal  University  of  that  State  located  in  the  county. 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston,  purchased  a  building  and  presented  it  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  now  removed  to  Framingham.  The  city  of 
Oswego  has  purchased  and  fitted  up  a  fipe  building  for  the  State  Training 
School  of  New  York.    Other  similar  instances  might  be  named. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a  Norosnl  School  of  a  high  character, 
when  once  established,  will  be  about  $12,000.  The,  current  expenses  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  are  respect- 
ively about  $12,000  a  year.    This  su(n  will  be  needed  in  this  State. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the  entire 
system  of  Normal  and  Institute  instruction  which  I  have  recommended,  is  only 
about  $20,000-7a  sum  altogether  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  grand 
object  it  is  to  promote.  The  law  making  the  appropriation  may  with  propriety 
be  entitled  *' An  act  appropriating  $20,000  to  keep  the  half  of  $3,000,000  from 
being  squandered  on  incompetent  teachers  I " 

Any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  course  of  study  and  training  for  the  pro- 
posed Normal  School,  or  to  give  the  details  of  its  organization,  would  carry  me 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  I  would  recommend  that  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  entire  Normal  System,  including  the  Normal 
School,  the  Normal  Institutes,  and  the  County  Institutes,  be  intrusted  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  Regents,  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the 
*'  State  Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  with  full  authority  to  appoint  a  general  Insti- 
tute superintendent,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  and  to  employ  Institute  instructors — the  amount  expended  each  year 
being  limited  to  the  State  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  In  those  counties 
which  may  have  efficient  local  Institute  associations,  the  management  of  the 
County  Institutes  should  be  left,  as  now,  to  such  associations,  the  State  in- 
structors rendering  needed  assistance.  But  I  forbear  entering  further  into 
details.  Should  the  plan  recommended  receive  the  approbation  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  in  deter- 
mining the  practical  details  of  the  system. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis,  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution,  a  "  Report  on  State  Institutions  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  and  Others,"  in  which  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State 
institution  for  the  professional  traimng  of  teachers,  sustaining  his  recommenda- 
tion by  a  cogency  of  argument  worthy  of  the  great  cause  he  sought  to  promote. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Lewis'  report,  which  presented  to  Ohio  the  enviable 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  American  pioneer  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  by  sixteen  States — Ohio  being 
outstripped  by  States  that  have  not  a  tithe  of  her  wealth  or  population.  Even 
new-born  Maryland  has  made  the  Normal  School  an  essential  element  of  her 
new  free-school  system.  Indeed,  States  that  have  been  peopled  since  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  the  resolution  referred  to,  have  now  their  Normal 
Schools.  Massachusetts  is  paying  more  than  $22,000  annually  for  the  support 
of  her  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes.  New  York  pays  annually  fi'om  $20,000 
to  $26,000*  for  her  Normal  Schools,  about  $17,000  for  Teachers'  classes  in 
Academies,  and  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  for  Institutea  Illinois,  even  while  the 
late  civil  war  was  raging,  appropriated,  in  two  installments,  $97,000  to  pay,  in 
part,  for  the  magnificent  building  now  occupied  by  her  Normal  University. 

Why,  in  a  matter  so  fundamental  and  vital  as  the  supplying  of  her  schools 
with  qualified  teachers,  should  Ohio  longer  &il  to  be  the  peer  of  her  sister 
States?  An  efficient  system  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State  is  imperatively  needed  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  schools  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction.  I  would  most  earnestly  commend 
this  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

*  loenased  to  •80,000  in  1887. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Thb  following  pages  exhibit  the  condition  of  State  Normal  Sohools  and  City 
Training  Schools  in  operation  in  1867^  so  fiv  as  returns  have  been  received, 
in  response  to  the  Special  Circnlar  (No.  10,)  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
soliciting  information  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Professional  Training  of 
Teachers  in  the  several  States.  A  more  complete  documentary  history  of  the 
system  in  each  State  will  be  hereafter  presented. 
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In  the  aatucnn  of  1834,  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Hingham,  commenced  his  labors  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  parti* 
cularly  of  the  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  supervision,  and  of  a  Nor- 
mal School.  Mr.  Brooks  had  become  interested  in  these  features  of  a 
system  of  public  education  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  from  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Prussian 
system,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Julius,  who  was  his  companion  across 
the  Atlantic,  during  his  voyage  home,  when  the  latter  gentleman  was 
on  his  visit  to  this  country  on  a  commission  from  the  Government  of  Prus- 
sia, to  examine  into  our  system  of  prison  discipline.  As  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  that  visit  was  twice  blessed — ^it  helped,  by  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  our  improvements  in  prisons,  and  our  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  code,  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity  in  Europe,  and  make 
known  among  our  statesmen  and  educators  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  )n  Germany  in  the  means  and  agencies  of  popular  education.  Mr. 
Brooks'  first  public  effort  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  1835,  in  a  thanks- 
giving address  to  his  people,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  education,  and  proposed  the  holding  a  series* of  conventions  of 
the  friends  of  common  schools  to  agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
Normal  School  in  the  old  colony.  The  first  of  these  conventions  was 
held  on  the  7th  of  December,  1836,  and  continued  in  session  two  days. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second,  at  Hingham,  on  the  11th  ;  at  Dux  bury, 
on  the  18th ;  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  21st  and  23d;  at  Fair  Haven,  on 
the  23d;  and  at  East  Bridgewater,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  the  same 
month.  Mr.  Brooks  continued  his  labors  in  the  county  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  following,  sometimes  before  conventions,  and  sometimes  by  his  in- 
dividual appointment.  He  was  at  Kingston  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1837;  at  South  Hingham,  February  4th;  at  duincy,  February  21st;  at 
Dunbury,  May  10th ;  at  Hansen,  July  9th ;  at  Plymouth,  October  24th  j 
and  at  Weymouth,  November  5th. 

The  labors  of  this  gentleman  were  not  confined  to  the  old  colony,  or 
even  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
lectured  at  Northampton,  Springfield,  Deerfield,  Boston,  Middleborough, 
and  ether  places  in  Massachusetts,  in  1836  and  1837,  and  particularly  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  18th  and  19(h  of  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  during  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  the 
Board  of  Education  was  instituted ;  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  1838, 
during  the  no  less  memorable  session,  by  which  the  first  appropriation  in 
behalf  of  Normal  Schools  was  made.    His  theme  every  where  was  the 

•  From  Barnard*!  "  JWrmo/  Schools  and  other  In  tit.tions^  Agtncie^  and  Mean*  designed  for 
tkt  professional  Education  of  teachers.  Part  I.  United  States.  Part  il.  Europ:'^  H.  Cow- 
pertbwait  k.  Co.  Philadelphia. 
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Teacher — "  A8  is  the  Teacher,  so  is  the  School,^ — and.  the  aim  of  all  his 
dificourae*  wa«  to  induce  individuals  and  legifilatures  to  eotablish  Normal 
Schools  and  other  agencies  for  Improving  the  qualifications  and  the  pecu- 
niary and  social  condition  of  the  teacher,  as  the  source  of  all  other  improve- 
ments in  popular  education.  His  facts  and  illustrations  were  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  Prussia  and  Holland.  Mr.  Brooks  closed  his  active 
labors  in  this  cause  in  Massachusetts  af\er  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  Board  of  Education  established,  and  the  first  Normal  School 
opened ;  but  not  until  he  had  made  a  powerful  efibrt  to  get  one  of  these 
institutions  located  in  PlyAiouth  county,  by  means  of  the  educational  con- 
vention held  at  Hanover,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1838,  which  was  graced 
by  the  presence  and  addr«*.ss  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
men  in  the  commonwealth.  After  noticing  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
vention, we  will  return  to  our  narrative. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  *'  Plymouth  County  Association  fbr  the  Improve- 
ment of  Common  Schools,"  held  at  Hanover,  September  3d,  1838,  the 
question  of  a  Normal  School  in  Plyrtumth  County  was  discussed  by  an 
array  of  distinguished  meii,  such  as  the  cause  has  seldom  brought  together 
in  this  country.  The  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  is  abridged 
fVom  the  Hingham  Patriot  AAer  an  address  by  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of 
tlie  Board  of  Education,  on  "  Special  Preparation,  a  Pre-requisite  to 
7^eaching,^  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  introduced  a  resolution  approv- 
li'g  of  a  plan,  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  to  raise  in  the 
vi^veral  towns  in  the  county  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  a  building,  fix- 
lures,  and  apparatus,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  one  of  the  three 
ISormal  Schools  which  the  Board  proposed  to  establish  in  Plymouth 
C(»unty.  Mr.  Brooks  excused  himself  from  advocating  the  resolution,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  reiterated  his  views  on  the  subject  in  every  town  in 
the  county,  and  published  them  in  two  addresses  through  the  press ;  he 
thereibre  gave  way  to  friends  from  abroad,  who  had  come  with  strong 
hands  and  warm  hearts  to  aid  in  the  holy  work. 

Mr.  Ichabod  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  who  had,  two  years  before,  out  of  a 
)arge  heart,  and  small  resources,  ofiered  to  meet  one  tenth  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enterprise,  advocated  the  raising  up  better  teachers,  who, 
by  a  Christian  education,  could  carry  the  happiness  of  childhood  A*esh  and 
whole  through  life. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  of  Gloucester,  thought  a  reformation  in  our  common 
sshools  was  exceedingly  needed,  and  this  change  for  the  better  could  only 
be  effected  by  better  teachers,  well  paid,  and  permanently  employed. 

Rev.  George  Putnam,  of  Roxburg: — 

"  For  himself  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 
But  perhaps  some  mi^ht  say,  there  was  no  need  of  special  preparation  for  a 
teacher.  To  this  opinion  he  most  emphatically  object.  If  there  be  any  depart- 
ment for  the  able  and  proper  performance  of  whose  duties  special  instruction 
be  absolutely  necessarv  it  is  that  of  the  educator.  He  said  he  had  once  kept 
school,  and  with  tolerable  acceptance,  he  believed,  to  his  employers,  bat  though 
iust  from  college,  he  found  himself  deficient  in  the  very  first  steps  of  elementary 
Knowledge.  He  had  studied  ail  the  mathematics  required  at  Cambridge,  but 
he  did  not  know  how  to  come  at  a  young  mind  so  as.  successfully  to  teach  ena- 
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itaeratioD.  He  had  studied  the  classics;  but  he  conld  not  teach  a  boy  how  to 
eonstnicl  a  simple  English  paragraph.  He  found  himself  wanting  in  that  high- 
est of  arts,  the  art  of  simplifjring  difficult  things  so  that  children  can  grasp 
them.  He  therefore,  from  nis  own  experience,  ventured  to  say,  that  no  Jibera' 
profession  so  comes  short  of  its  objects  as  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Few. 
▼ery  few,  apprehend  its  difficulties.  To  know  how  to  enter  the  child's  soul,  and 
when  there  to  know  what  to  do.  is  knowledge  possessed  but  by  few,  and  if  there 
be  a  province  in  which  specific  pjeparation  be  necessary  it  is  this ;  and  this 
very  preparation  is  what  Normal  schools  promise  to  confer.  We  want  no  law 
schools,  or  any  higher  schools  or  coUeffes  at  this  time,  so  much  as  we  want 
seminaries,  to  onfold  the  young  minds  of  this  community.  Another  objection 
might  be  with  some,  that  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County  was  some  trick 
of  the  rich  to  get  advantage  of  the  poor.  Ue  ably  refuted  this  objection.  He 
said  it  happened  to  have  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  It  was  to  be  a  free 
school ;  free  in  tuition  and  open  to  tne  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  would  eminently 
benefit  the  poor.  The  rich  would  not  go  to  ft  except  where  a  great  love  of 
teaching  actuated  a  rich  young  person.  On  the  other  nand  it  would  be  a  free 
school  where  a  very  superior  education  would  be  famished  gratis  to  any  one 
who  wished  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  county.  Another  objection  might  be  felt 
by  some,  viz.,  that  it  may  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  our  teachers.  To  this  he 
replied,  that  females  might  become  teachers  to  a  wider  extent  than  now.  It 
would,  moreover,  raise  common  schools  to  be  the  best  schools  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  when  they  had  become  the  best  schools,  as  they  should  be,  then  the 
money  now  spent  in  private  schools  would  be  turned  in  to  the  public  ones,  as 
in  the  Latin  school  at  Boston,  and  higher  waees  could  be  given  without  any 
additional  burden  on  our  towns.  He  asked  why  should  not  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  the  best  schools  1  Why  should  not  talent  and  money  be  ex- 
pencfed  on  town  schools  as  well  as  on  academies  and  colleges  ?  Let  the  town 
schools  be  made  as  good  as  to  force  all  parents,  from  mere  selfishness,  to  send 
their  children.  Let  all  our  young  people  come  together,  as  republicans  should, 
find  common  sympathies,  and  move  by  a  comfaion  set  of  nerves.  The  Normal 
School,  while  it  opens  infinite  advantages  to  the  poor,  will  lessen  their  burdens 
and  elevate  them  to  knowledge  and  mfluence.'^ 

Hon.  John  duincy  Adame : — 

"  He  had  ex^ined  the  subject  of  late,  and  he  thought  the  movements  in  this 
county  by  the  friends  of  education  had  been  deliberate  and  wise  and  Christian; 
and  he  thought  the  plan,  contemplated  by  the  very  important  resolution  before  the 
meeting,  could  not  but  find  favor  with  eveiy  one  who  would  examine  and  com- 
prehend it.  All  accounts  concur  in  stating  a  deficiency  of  competent  teachers. 
He  said,  when  he  came  to  that  meeting,  he  had  objections  to  the  plan  rising 
in  his  mind;  but  those  objections  had  been  met  and  so  clearly  answered,  that 
he  now  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  the  project,  and  that  it 
aimed  at  the  best  interests  of  this  commonity.  Under  this  head,  and  alluding 
to  his  views,  he  said,  the  original  settlers  of  New  England  were  the  first  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  who  undertook  to  say  that  all  children  should  be  eau- 
cated.  On  this  our  democracy  has  been  founded.  Our  town  schools,  and 
town  meetings,  have  been  our  stronghold  in  this  point ;  and  our  effi>rts  now  are 
to  second  those  of  our  pious  ancestors.  Some  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  been 
justly  praised  for  their  patronage  of  elementary  instruction,  but  they  were  only 
folio wmg  onr  early  example.  Our  old  system  has  made  us  an  enlightened  people, 
and  I  feared  that  the  Normal  School  system  was  to  subvert  tne  old  system, 
take  the  power  from  the  towns  and  put  it  into  the  state,  and  overturn  the  old  demo- 
cratic principle  of  sustaining  the  schools  by  a  tax  on  property ;  but,  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  this  is  not  its  aim  or  wish;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accordant  to 
ail  the  old  maxims,  and  would  elevate  the  town  schools  to  the  new  wants  of  a 
growing  community.  He  said,  he  thought  of  other  objections,  but  they  were 
so  faint  as  to  have  faded  out  of  his  mina.  We  see  monarchs  expending  vast 
sums,  establishing  Normal  Schools  through  their  realms,  and  sparing  no  pains 
to  convey  knowledge  and  efficiency  to  all  the  children  of  their  poorest  subjects. 
Shall  we  be  (mttlofi"  by  Kings  7  Shall  monarchies  steal  a  march  on  republics  in 
the  patronage  of  that  education  on  which  a  republic  is  based  1  On  this  great 
and  glorious  cause  let  us  expend  freely,  yes,  more  freely  than  on  any  oiher. 
There  was  a  usage,  he  added,  in  the  ancient  repuUic  of  Sparta,  which  now 
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occurred  to  him,  and  which  filled  his  mind  wiih  this  pleasing  idea,  viz.,  tbit 
these  endeavors  of  oars  for  the  fit  education  of  all  our  children  would  be  the 
means  of  raising  up  a  °^neration  around  us  which  would  be  superior  to  our* 
selves.  The  usage  alluded  to  was  this :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  a  certain 
day  collected  together*  and  marched  in  procession;  dividing  themselves  into 
three  companies;  the  old.  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young.  When  assembled 
for  the  sports  and  exercises,  a  dramatic  scene  was'  introduced,  and  the  three 
parties  had  each  a  speaicer ;  and  Plutarch  gives  the  form  of  phraseology  used 
in  the  several  addresses  on  the  occasion.  The  old  men  speak  first ;  and  ad- 
dressing those  beneath  them  in  age,  say, —  ' 

**  We  have  been  in  days  of  old 
Wise,  (enerons,  brave,  and  bold.' 

Then  come  the  middle-aged,  and  casting  a  triumphant  look  at  their  seniors, 
say  to  them, — 

**  That  which  In  days  of  yore  ye  were. 
We,  at  the  present  moment,  are." 

Last  march  forth  the  children,  and  looking  bravely  upon  both  companies  who 
had  spoken,  they  shout  forth  thus : — 

"  Hereafter  at  our  country's  call, 
We  promise  to  surpass  you  all." 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster : — 

*'  He  was  anxious  to  concur  with  others  in  aid  of  the  project.  The  ultimate 
aim  was  to  elevate  and  improve  the  primary  schools ;  and  to  secure  competent 
instruction  to  every  child  which  should  be  bom.  No  object  is  greater  than 
this;  and  the  means,  the  forms  and  agents  are  each  and  all  important.  He  ex- 
pressed his  obligation  to  town  schools,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  their  worth,  con- 
sidering them  the  foundation  of  our  social  and  political  system.  He  said  he 
would  ^iadW  bear  his  part  of  the  expense.  The  town  schools  need  improve- 
ment; lor  ii  they  are  no  better  now  tnan  when  he  attended  them,  they  are  in- 
sufficient to  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  They  have,  till  lately,  been  over- 
looked by  men  who  should  have  considered  them.  He  rejoiced  at  the  noble  efforts 
here  made  of  late,  and  hoped  they  might  be  crowned  with  entire  success.  *  * 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  teach  every  thing  through  the  pres».  Conversation, 
so  valued  in  ancient  Greece,  is  overlooked  and  neglected ;  whereas  it  is  the 
richest  source  of  culture.  We  teach  too  much  by  manuals,  too  little  bv  direct 
intercourse  with  the  jpupil's  mind ;  we  have  too  much  of  words,  too  little  of 
things.  Take  any  or  the  common  departments,  how  little  do  we  really  know 
of  the  practical  detail,  say  geology.  It  is  taught  by  books.  It  should  be  taught 
by  excursions  in  the  fields.  So  of  other  things.  We  begin  with  the  abstracts, 
and  know  little  of  the  detail  of  facts;  we  deal  in  generals,  and  go  not  toj^articu- 
lars ;  we  begin  with  the  representative,  leaving  out  the  constituents.  Teachers 
should  teach  things.  It  is  a  reproach  that  the  public  schools  are  not  superior 
.0  the  private.  If  I  had  as  many  sous  as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to 
the  puDlic  schools.  The  private  schools  have  injured,  in  this  respect,  the  pub- 
lic; they  have  impoverished  them.  They  who  should  be  in  them  are  with- 
drawn ;  and  like  so  many  uniform  companies  taken  out  of  the  general  militia, 
those  left  behind  are  none  the  better.  This  plan  of  a  Normal  School  in 
Plymouth  County  is  designed  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  and  thus  to  carry 
out  the  noble  ideas  of  our  pilgrim  fathers.'  There  is  growing  need  that  this  be 
.done.  But  there  is  a  larger  view  yet.  Every  man  and  every  woman,  every 
brother  and  every  sister,  is  a  teacher.  Parents  are  eminently  teachers.  Every 
man  has  an  interest  in  the  community,  and  helps  his  share  to  shape  it.  Now, 
if  Normal  Schools  are  to  teach  teachers,  they  enlist  this  interest  on  the  right 
side ;  they  make  parents  and  all  who  any  way  influence  childhood  competent  to 
their  high  office.  The  good  which  these  Seminaries  are  thus  to  spread  through 
the  community  is  incalculable.  They  will  turn  all  the  noblest  enthusiasm  of 
the  land  into  uie  holy  channel  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Now,  if  our  Plymouth 
school  succeeds,  they  will  go  up  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and  who  then  can 
compute  the  exalted  character  which  they  mav  finally  create  among  us  1  In 
families  there  will  be  better  teaching,  and  the  effect  will  be  felt  throughout 
society.  This  effi^rt  thus  far  has  done  good.  It  has  raised  in  many  minds  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  importance  of  competent  teachers ;  and  a  clear  benefit 
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to  follow  this  will  be,  to  raise  the  estimation  in  which  teachers  shoald  be  held. 
He  hoped  that  this  coarse  of  policy  woald  raise,  even  beyond  what  we  expected, 
the  standard  of  elementary  iastraction.  He  considered  the  cost  very  slight. 
It  can  not  come  into  any  expanded  mind  as  an  objection.  If  it  be  an  experi- 
ment, it  is  a  noble  one,  and  should  be  tried." 

[Mr.  Webster  has  always  stood  out  a  bold  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
common  schools.  In  his  centennial  address  at  Plymouth,  in  1822,  he  paid 
the  following  noble  tribute  to  the  policy  of  New  England  in  this 
renpect : — 

"  In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a  merit 
ot  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly  maintained  the 
principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  boanden  daty  of  government, 
to  provide  for  the  instraction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to 
chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction, 
we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  prouerty,  and  we 
look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  nave,  or  have  not,  cnildren  to  be 
benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society 
are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal 
code,  by  inspiring  a  salntarv  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowl- 
edge in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  in- 
tellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and 
to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the 
law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We 
hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of 
enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sentiment  We  hope  to  continue  and 
prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there 
miy  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our 
go  remment  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  en- 
dc  ivor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not, 
ir  leed,  expect  all  men  to  he  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently 
tr  ist,  and  our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on 
tl  at  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness." 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Madison,  Indiana,  af\er  congratulating  the 
people  of  the  state  on  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  common  school 
education,  Mr.  Webster  adds : — 

*^  Among  the  planets  In  the  aky  of  New  England — ^the  burning  lights,  which 
throw  inteUigence  and  happiness  on  her  people — ^the  first  and  most  briUiant  is  her 
system  of  common  schools.  I  congratulate  myself  that  my  first  speech  on  entering 
public  life  wss  in  their  behalf.  Education,  to  aoeompHah  me  ends  of  good  govern- 
ment, should  be  universally  diffused.  Open  the  doors  of  the  school-house  to  aU  the 
ehfldren  of  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
own  ol&pring.  Place  the  means  of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain 
in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your 
revenue  be  protection  agahist  crime,  yon  could  not  devise  a  better  or  cheaper  means 
of  obtaining  it.  Other  natk>ns  spend  their  money  in  proTidin|r  means  for  its  deteo- 
tion  and  punishment,  but  it  Is  for  the  principles  of  our  government  to  provide  for  its 
never  ooourring.  The  one  aols  by  eosreton.  the  other  bf  freventiim.  On  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  anumg  the  peofde  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  onr 
free  institutions.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  oar  country  from  a  foreign  foe.  The 
prospect  of  a  war  with  any  powerful  nation  is  too  remote  to  be  a  matter  of  eslonla- 
tion.  Besides,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  powerftd  enoo^  to  aooomplish  our  over* 
throw.  Our  destruction,  should  it  oome  at  aU,  will  be  from  another  quarter.  ¥wm 
the  inattention  of  the  people  to  the  oenoems  of  their  govwnment — ^from  their  care- 
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hunote  and  negiigenoe— I  nrast  oonfeoi  tliat  I  do  wpfmhenA  mme  danger.  I  ftv 
that  they  may  place  too  implicit  a  eoniidence  in  their  public  aenrante,  and  fUl  pro- 
perly to  scmtinize  fheir  oondtict, — that  in  this  way  they  may  be  made  the  dupes  of 
deaigniDg  men,  and  become  the  inatmmentfi  of  meir  own  undoing.  Make  them 
intelligent,  and  they  will  be  vigilant — gite  &em  the  meana  of  detecting  the  wrong, 
and  they  will  apply  the  remedy."] 

Kev.  Dr.  Robbina  remarked--* 

"  As  the  offer  of  the  Normal  Schools  had  been  first  made  to  the  Old  Colony, 
that  *'  mother  of  as  all"  he  hoped  that  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  woQia 
sustain  the  exalted  character  of  their  fathers ;  and,  as  in  times  past,  so  now, 
g0|  forward  in  improvements  which  are  to  elevate  and  bless  ail  coming  gene- 
rations." 

The  object  of  the  Convention  was  attained.  One  of  the  three  Normal 
Schools  which  the  Board  had  decided  to  establish  out  of  the  donation  of 
$10,000,  by  Mr.  D wight,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  same  sum  by  the 
state,  placed  at  their  disposal,  was  located  at  Bridgewater,  in  Plymouth 
County. 

A  previous  convention  in  Plymouth  County,  at  Halifax,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1837,  had  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,*  asking  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  Teachers'  Seminary ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
same  subject,  drawn  up  by  George  B.  EmerBon,t  of  Boston.  The  Board 
of  Education  was  established  in  that  year,  and  the  Normal  School  in  the 
year  following. 

*  Although  not  directly  connected  with  the  history  of  Normal  Schools  In  MaaBachasetta,  It 
knay  be  mentioned  in  thia  place,  that  no  indiTJdual  in  the  whole  country  has  done  more  to 
arouse  the  public  mind  of  New  Bngland  to  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  to  aom« 
extent,  the  leading  minds  of  some  other  states,  than  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks.  lie  lectured  be* 
fore  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  by  their  request,  at  Oincord,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  ISth 
of  June,  1837  and  1838,  and  again  In  1845,  and  in  the  former  year  at  Keene,  Portsmouth,  Concord, 
and  Nashua ;  before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  in  1847)  and  at  ssTeral  other  points  in  that 
state ;  before  the  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
November,  18B8;  before  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  March  13, 1839;  at  Philadelphia  about 
the  same  time ;  and  at  Providence  in  1838,  during  the  rtruggle  which  ended  in  the  re-organi2a- 
tion  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Pub- 
lic High  School  was  in  jeopardy.  On  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  Brooks  delivered  eight  addrenes 
In  seven  days.  These,  however,  are  not  all  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  have  met  with 
notices  of  his  labors  and  addressM  In  behalf  of  his  favorite  suliiject.  Although  his  labors,  erery 
where,  In  his  own  country  and  out  of  It,  in  his  own  state  and  out  of  it,  were  gratuitous,  he  did 
not  escape  the  assaults  of  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  these,  he  was  represented  as  **  Captain 
Brooks,"  with  ferule  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses, 
marching  for  a  Normal  School  in  the  clouds. 

t  Mr.  Emerson  oommeBced  Ms  carver  as  a  fssBher,  in  a  district  school,  and  before  openiof 
hia  private  school  for  yottig  ladies,  he  was  principal  of  the  Bnglish  High  School,  In  Boston, 
on  Its  first  establishment,  in  ISBl.  Under  his  immediate  direction,  Colbiiro*s  "  First  Lessons 
in  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  printed  on  separate  sheets  for  this  purpose,  were  first  tested,  and 
the  deficiencies  ascertained  in  the  classes  of  this  school.  If  Mr.  Emerson  had  rendered  no 
other  service  Co  the  caase  of  educational  improrement  in  this  country,  than  to  have  success' 
fully  organized  the  First  Public  English  High  School,  and  have  assisted  in  perfecting  the  '*  Fhrsi 
Lessons,"  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  laifs  measiure  of  the  gniitude  of  teaebers  and  the  pubUe 
generally. 
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To  THB  HOMOBABUE  THX  LxOIBLATURX 

OF  THX  CoMMOinrXALTH  OF  MaSSACHUSXTTB. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Inetrttetion,  praying 
that  provition  may  be  made  for  the  better  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealthf  respectfully  showeth  : 

That  there  ia,  throughout  the  OommoDwealth,  a  great  want  of  well-qualified 
teachers: 

That  this  is  felt  in  all  the  schools,  of  all  classes,  but  especially  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  numerous  class,  the  district  schools : 

That  wherever,  in  any  town,  exertion  has  been  made  to  improve  these  schools, 
it  has  been  met  and  baffled  by  the  want  of  good  teachers;  tnat  they  have  been 
sought  for  in  vain ;  the  highest  salaries  have  been  offered,  to  no  purpose ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  demand : — 

That  their  place  is  supplied  by  persons  exceedmgly  incompetent,  in  many 
respects ;  by  young  men,  m  the  course  of  their  studies,  teaching  from  necessity, 
ana  often  with  a  strong  dislike  for  the  pursuit ;  by  mechanics  and  others  wanting 
present  employment ;  and  by  persons  who,  having  failed  in  other  callings,  take 
to  teaching  as  a  last  resort,  wim  no  qualifications  for  it,  and  no  desire  of  continu- 
ing in  it  lunger  than  they  are  obliged  by  an  absolute  necessity : — 

That  those  among  this  number  who  have  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work,  now 
gain  the  experience,  without  which  no  one,  whatever  his  gifts,  can  become  a  good 
teacher,  by  the  sacrifice,  winter  after  winter,  of  the  time  and  advancement  of 
the  children  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth : 

That  every  school  is  now  liable  to  have  a  winter's  session  wasted  by  the  un- 
skillful attempts  of  an  instructor,  making  his  first  experiments  in  teaching :  By  the 
close  of  the  season,  he  may  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  mystery,  may  have 
hit  upon  some  tolerable  method  of  discipline,  may  have  grown  somewhat  fiamil- 
iar  with  the  books  uted  and  with  the  character  of  the  chudren ;  and,  if  he  could 
ffo  on  in  the  same  school  for  successive  years,  might  become  a  profitable  teacher : 
but  whatever  he  may  have  gained  himse/f  from  liis  experiments,  he  will  have 
failed  too  entirely  of  meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  district,  to  leave  him 
any  bope  of  being  engaged  for  a  second  term :  He  accordingly  looks  elsewhere 
for  the  next  season,  and  the  district  receives  another  master,  to  have  the  existing 
regulations  set  aside,  and  to  undergo  another  series  of  experiments :  We  do  not 
state  the  fact  too  strongly,  when  we  say,  that  the  time,  capacities,  and  opportuni-^ 
ties  of  thousands  of  the  children  are  now  sacrificed^  tointer  after  winter^  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  who,  after  this  enormous  sacrifice,  are,  notwithstanding, 
often  very  wretchedly  prepared : 

That  many  times,  no  preparation  is  even  aimed  at :  that  such  is  the  known 
demand  for  teachers  of  every  kind,  with  or  without  qualifications,  that  candi- 
dates present  themselves  for  the  employment,  and  committees,  in  despair  of 
finding  better,  employ  them,  who  have  no  degree  of  fitness  for  the  work :  that 
committees  are  obliged  to  employ,  to  take  charge  of  their  children,  men  to  whose 
incompetency  they  would  reluctantly  commit  their  &rms  or  their  workshops : 

That  the  reaction  of  this  deplorable  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  upon  the 
minds  of  the  conmiittees,  is  hardly  less  to  be  deplored,  hardly  less  alarming,  as 
it  threatens  to  continue  the  evil  and  render  it  perpetual :  Fmding  they  cannot 
get  suitable  teachers  at  any  price,  they  naturally  apportion  the  salary  to  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered,  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  many  places,  the 
wages  of  a  teacher  are  below  those  given  in  the  humblest  of  the  mechanic  arts 
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and  inBtances  are  known,  of  persons  of  tolerable  Qualifications  as  teachers,  de~ 
dining  to  quit,  for  a  seiison,  some  of  the  leavt  gainful  of  the  trades,  on  the  ground 
of  the  lownese  of  the  teachers*  pay. 

We  merely  state  these  fiocts,  without  enlar^ng  upon  them,  aa  they  havfr 
already  too  great  and  melancholy  a  notoriety.  We  but  add  our  yoice  to  th» 
deep  tone  of  grief  and  complaint  which  sounas  from  eyery  part  of  the  State. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  condition  of  the  teachers.  We  should  be  sur- 
prised if  it  were  much  otherwise. 

Most  of  the  winter  schools  are  taught  for  about  three  months  in  the  year ;  the- 
summer  not  far  beyond  four.  They  are,  therefore,  of  necessity,  taught,  and  must 
continue  to  be  taught,  by  persons  who,  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  haye  other  pursuits,  in  qualifying  themseWea  for  which  thev  haye  spent 
the  usual  period,  and  whicli,  of  course,  they  look  upon  as  the  mam  business  of 
jtheir  liyes.  They  cai^ot  be  expected  to  make  great  exertions  and  expensiye 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  in  which  the  standard  is  so  low,  and  for 
which  they  are  so  poorly  paid. 

Whateyer  desire  they  might  haye,  it  would  be  almost  in  yain.  There  are 
BOW  no  places  suited  to  giye  them  the  instruction  they  need. 

For  eyery  other  profession  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  conclusions  of  experience,  there  are  special  schools  and  colleges,  with 
learned  and  able  professors,  and  ample  apparatus.  For  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers^  there  is  almost  none.  In  eyery  otlier  art  ministering  to  the  wants  and 
conyeniences  of  men,  nuisters  may  be  found  ready  to  impart  whatsoeyer  of  skill 
they  haye  to  the  willing  apprentice ;  and  the  usage  oi  society  justly  require* 
tbit  years  should  be  spent  under  the  eye  of  an  adept,  to  gain  the  requisite  ability. 
An  apprentice  to  a  schoolmaster  is  known  only  in  tradition. 

We  respectfully  maintain  that  it  ought  not  so  to  be :  so  much  of  the  intelli* 
gence  and  character,  the  welfare  and  immediate  and  future  happiness  of  all  the 
citizens,  now  and  hereafter,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  that 
it  is  of  necessity  a  matter  of  tne  dearest  interest  to  all  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  that  the  common  education  is  to  such  a  degree  the  palladium  of  our  liber* 
ties,  and  the  good  condition  of  the  common  schools,  in  which  that  education  is 
chiefly  obtained,  so  vitally  important  to  the  stability  of  our  State,  to  our  yery 
existence  as  a  free  State,  that  it  is  the  most  proper  subject  for  legislation,  and 
calls  loudly  for  legislative  provision  and  protection.  The  common  schools  ought 
to  be  raised  to  their  proper  place ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers. 

We  maintoin  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  the  State  for  the  education 
of  teachers ;  because^  while  their  education  is  so  important  to  the  State,  their 
condition  generally  is  such  as  to  put  a  suitable  education  entirely  beyond  their 
reach ;  because,  by  no  other  means  b  it  likely  that  a  system  shall  be  introduced^ 
which  shall  prevent  the  immense  annual  loss  of  time  to  the  schools,  from  a  change 
of  teachers ;  and  because,  the  qualifications  of  a  first-rate  teacher  are  such  a& 
cannot  be  gained  but  by  giving  a  considerable  time  wholly  to  the  work  of  prep- 
aration. 

In  his  calling,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  fSact,  that  whereaa,  in  other 
-callings  and  professions,  duties  and  difficulties  come  on  gradually,  and  one  by 
one,  giving  ample  time,  in  the  intervals,  for  special  preparation,  in  his  they  all 
come  at  once.  On  the  first  day  on  wliich  he  enters  the  school,  his  difficultiea 
meet  him  with  a  single,  unbroken,  serried  front,  as  numerously  as  they  ever  will ; 
and  they  refuse  to  he  separated.  He  cannot  divide  and  overcome  them  singly, 
putting  ofif  the  more  formidable  to  wrestle  with  at  a  future  time ;  he  could  only 
nave  met  them  with  complete  success,  by  long  forecast,  by  months  and  years  of 
preparation. 

Tne  qualifications  requisite  in  a  good  teacher,  of  which  many  have  so  low  and 
madequate  an  idea,  as  to  think  them  almost  the  instinctive  attributes  of  every 
man  and  every  woman,  we  maintain  to  be  excellent  qualities,  rarely^  united  in  a 
high  degree  in  the  same  individual,  and  to  obtain  which  one  must  give,  and  may 
well  give,  much  time  and  study. 

We  begin  with  the  lowest.  He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  teach.  If  it  were  not  so  common,  how  absurd  would  it  seem, 
that  one  should  undertake  to  communicate  to  another  fluency  and  grace  in  the 
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beautiful  accompliahmeDt  of  reading,  without  having  them  him»elf ;  or  to  eire 
aldll  in  the  processeA  of  arithmetic,  while  he  understood  it  so  dimly  himself  as 
to  be  oUigea  to  follow  the  rules,  as  blindly  as  the  child  he  was  teacning !  And 
yet,  are  tWe  not  many  teachers  yearly  employed  b^  oommitteea^  from  the  im- 
possibilitY  of  finding  better,  who,  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  as  in  ever^r  thing 
else,  are  but  one  step  before,  if  they  do  not  udl  behind,  the  foremost  of  their  own 
pupils  t  Is  it  not  so  in  geography,  in  English  grammar,  in  every  thing,  in  short, 
which  is  now  required  to  be  taught  ? 

If  the  teacher  understood  thoroughly  what  is  required  in  the  usual,  preiicribed 
course,  it  would  be  tomethina.  But  we  maintain  that  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  ought  to  be  able  to  Jo  much  more.  In  ever  vr  school  occask>ns  are  daily 
occurring,  on  which,  from  a  well-stored  mind,  could  oe  imparted,  upon  the  most 
interesting  and  important  subjects,  much  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  learner,  at  the  impressible  period  of  his  pupilage.  Ought  not  these  occasions 
to  be  provided  for  ?  Besides,  there  are  always  at  least  a  few  forward  pupils, 
full  of  talent,  ready  to  make  advancer-  far  beyond  the  common  course.  Sucn,  if 
their  teacher  could  conduct  them,  would  rejoice,  instead  of  circling  again  and 
again  in  the  same  dull  round,  to  go  <mtoardf  in  other  and  higher  studies,  so  mani- 
festly  valuable,  that  the  usual  studies  of  a  school  seem  but  as  steps,  intended  to 
lead  up  to  them. 

In  the  second  place,  a  teacher  should  so  understand  the  ordering  and  disciplitie 
of  a  school,  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  introduce  system,  and  to  keep  it  •constantly 
in  force.  Much  precious  time,  as  already  stated,  is  lost  in  making,  changing,  ab- 
rogating, modeliiu^  and  remodeling  rules  and  regulations.  And  not  only  is  the 
time  utterly  lo$t,  but  the  changes  are  a  source  of  perplexity  and  vex€Uion  to  mas- 
ter and  pupil  A  judicious  system  of  regulations  not  only  takes  up  no  time,  but 
eaves  time  for  every  thing  elsie.  We  believe  there  are  few  persrais  to  whom  this 
knowledge  of  system  comes  without  an  effort,  who  are  bom  with  such  an  apti- 
tude to  order  that  they  fiill  into  it  naturally  and  of  course. 

In  the  third  place,  a  teacher  should  know  haw  to  teach.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  rarest  and  Mst  of  his  qualifications.  Without  it,  great  knowledge,  however 
pleasant  to  the  possessor,  will  be  of  little  use  to  his  pupils ;  and  with  it,  a  small 
fund  will  be  made  to  produce  great  effects.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  con- 
sidered a  single  faculty.  It  is  rather  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  bringing  the  truths  of  the  several  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  learner.  Not  often  does  the  same  method  apply  to  several 
studies.  It  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  truths  to  be  communicated,  and 
with  the  age,  capacity,  and  advancement  of  the  pupil  To  possess  it  fully,  one 
must  have  ready  command  of  elementary  principles,  a  habit  of  seeing  them  in 
various  points  of  view,  and  of  promptly  seiamg  the  one  best  suited  to  the  learner ; 
a  power  of  awakening  his  curiosity,  and  of  adapting  the  lessons  to  the  mind,  so 
as  to  bring  out  its  fiiculties  naturally  and  without  violence.  It  therefore  sup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  minds  of  children,  the  order  in  which  their  facul- 
ties expand,  and  by  what  discipline  they  may  be  nurtured,  and  their  inequalities 
repaircMl. 

This  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  character  may  be  stated  as  a  fourth 

Qualification  of  a  teacher.  Without  it,  he  will  be  always  groping  his  way  darkly, 
[e  will  diBgust  the  forward  and  quick-witted,  by  making  themunger  along  with 
the  slow ;  and  dishearten  the  slow,  by  expecting  them  to  keep  pace  with  the 
swift.  He  will  fail  of  the  peculiar  end  of  right  education,  the  quickening  to  life 
and  action  those  faculties  which,  without  lus  fostering  care,  would  have  been 
left  to  lie  dormant. 

Whoever  considers  to  how  great  a  degree  the  successful  action  of  the  mind 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  feelings  and  affections,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that 
an  instructor  should  know  so  much  of  the  connection  and  subordination  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  character,  as  to  be  able  to  enlist  them  all  in  the  same  cause, 
to  gain  the  heart  to  the  side  of  advancement,  and  to  make  the  affections  the  min- 
isters of  truth  and  wisdom. 

We  have  spoken  very  briefly  of  some  of  the  qualificatioos  essential  to  a  ffood 
teacher.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  there  are  still  higher  qualifications, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  persons  who  are  to  have  such  an  influence  upon  the 
character  and  well-being  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth ;  who,  be- 
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aides  parents,  can  do  more  than  all  others  toward  training  the  young  to  a  clear 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  to  the  love  of  truth,  to  reverence  for  the  laws 
of  man  and  of  Gkxl,  to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  good  citizens  and 
good  men.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  a  person  of  elevated  character,  able  to 
win  by  his  manners  and  instruct  by  his  example,  vfithmU  as  well  as  teithin  the 
■school 

Now  it  is  known  to  your  memorialists  that  a  very  large  number  of  those,  of 
botli  sexes,  who  now  tea^  the  summer  and  the  winter  schools,  are,  to  a  moum- 
J\d  degree,  wanting  in  all  these  qualifications.  Far  from  being  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  of  communicating  knowledge  on  various  subjects, 
thev  are  grossly  ignorant  of  what  they  are  culed  on  to  teach.  They  are  often 
^without  experience  in  managing  a  school ;  they  have  no  skill  in  communicating. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  stimulate  and  guide  to  all  that  is  noble  and  excellent, 
they  are,  not  seldom,  persons  of  such  doubtful  respectability  and  refinement  of 
•character,  that  no  one  would  think,  for  a  moment,  of  holding  them  up  as  models 
to  their  pupils.  In  short,  they  know  ;iot  vihat  to  teach,  nor  how  to  teach,  nor  in 
whai  spirit  to  teach,  nor  what  is  the  natiire  of  those  they  undertake  to  lead,  nor 
what  they  are  themaelveSf  who  stand  forward  to  lead  them. 

Your  memorialists  believe  that  these  are  evils  of  portentous  moment  to  the 
'future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  that,  while  they  bear 
heavily  on  all,  they  bear  espedally  and  with  disproportioned  weight  upon  the 
poorer  districts  in  the  scattered  population  of  the  country  towns.  The  wealthy 
are  less  directly  affected  by  them,  as  they  can  send  their  children  from  home  to 
the  better  schools  in  other  places.  The  large  towns  are  not  affected  in  the  same 
degree,  as  their  density  of  population  enables  them  to  employ  teachers  through 
the  year,  at  salaries  which  command  somewhat  higher  qualifications. 

We  believe  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall 
forthwith  diminish  these  evils,  and  at  last  remove  them ;  and  that  this  can  only 
be  done  by  providing  for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers. 

We  therefore  pray  you  to  consider  the  expediency  of  instituting,  for  the  spe- 
cial instruction  oi  teacners,  one  or  more  seminaries,  either  standing  independently, 
or  in  connection  with  institutions  already  existing ;  as  you  shall,  in  your  wisdom, 
think  best 

We  also  beg  leave  to  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  essential  to  such  a  semi- 
nary. 

1.  There  should  be  a  professor  or  professors,  of  piety,  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter and  good  education,  and  of  tried  ability  and  skill  ib  teaching. 

2.  A  library,  not  necessarily  large,  but  well  chosen,  of  books  oa  subjects  to  be 
taught,  and  on  the  art  of  teadiing. 

3.  School-rooms,  well  situated,  and  arranged,  heated,  ventilated,  and  furnished, 
in  the  manner  best  approved  by  experienced  teachers. 

4.  A  select  apparatus  of  glooes,  maps,  and  other  instruments  most  useful  for 
illustration. 

5.  A  situation  such  that  a  school  may  be  connected  with  the  seminary,  access- 
ible by  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  to  give  the  variety  of  an  ordinary  district 
school 

We  beg  leave  also  further  to  state 'the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  that  such 
a  seminary  would  be  immediately  useful  to  the  schools  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  district  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  soon,  if  ever,  be  taught  by  permanent  teachers.  We  believe  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  now,  by  persons  who,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  will  be  engaged  in  some  other  pursuit :  that,  as  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  the  generous  husbandman  left  his  plough  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  state,  so,  in  Massachusetts,  the  free  and  intelhgent  citizen  will,  for  a  time, 
quit  his  business,  his  workshop,  or  his  farm,  to  fight,  for  the  sake  of  his  children 
and  the  state,  a  more  vital  battle  against  immorality  and  ignorance.  And  we 
rejoice  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so.  So  shall  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  be  in  the 
schools  of  their  children :  so  shall  the  teachers  have  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  so  often  wanting  in  the  mere 
achoolmaster,  and  yet  not  among  the  least  essential  of  liis  qualifications. 

But  we  wish  to  see  these  citizens  enjoy  tlie  means  of  obtaining  the  knowledgt^ 
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md  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which  phall  enable  them  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  additional  office  worthily. 

Establish  a  seminary  wherever  you  please,  and  it  will  be  immediately  resorted 
to.  We  trust  too  confidently  in  tnat  desire  of  excellence  which  seems  to  be  an 
element  in  our  New  England  character,  to  doubt  that  any- young  man,  who,  look- 
ing forward,  sees  that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  teach  a  school  every  winter  for 
ten  years,  will  avail  himself  of  any  means  within  his  reach,  of  preparation  for  the 
work.  Give  him  the  opportunity,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  essentially  benefited 
by  his  attendance  at  the  seminary,  if  it  be  but  for  a  nnale  month. 

In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  there  an  example  of  right  ordering  and  manage- 
ment of  a  school;  the  spirit  of  which  he  may  immediately  imbibe,  and  can 
never  after  be  at  a  loss,  as  to  a  model  of  management,  or  in  doubt  as  to  its  im- 
portance. 

In  the  second  place,  by  listening  to  the  teaching  of  another,  he  will  be  oon- 
Tinced  of  the  necessity  of  preparation,  as  he  will  see  that  success  depends  on 
thorough  knowledge  and  a  direct  action  of  the  teacher's  own  mind.  Tnis  alone 
would  De  a  great  point,  as  many  a  schoolmaster  hears  reading  and  spelling,  and 
looks  over  writing  and  arithmetic  without  eyer  attempting  to  give  any  instruc- 
tion or  explanation,  or  even  thinking  them  necessary. 

In  the  third  place,  he  will  see  put  in  practice  methods  of  teaching ;  and  though 
he  may,  on  reflection,  conclude  that  none  of  them  are  exactly  suited  to  his  own 
mind,  lie  will  see  the  value  of  method,  and  will  never  after  proceed  as  he  would 
have  done,  if  he  had  never  seen  methodical  teaching  at  alL 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  have  new  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  work  of  edu- 
cation, by  being  made  to  perceive  that  its  great  end  is  not  mechanically  to  com- 
municate ability  in  certain  operations,  but  to  draw  forth  and  exercise  the  whole 
powers  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being. 

He  will,  moreover,  hardly  fail  to  observe  the  importance  of  the  manners  of  an 
instructor,  and  how  far  it  depends  on  himself  to  giye  a  tone  of  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  to  his  school 

In  the  last  place,  if  the  right  spirit  prevail  at  the  seminary,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  his  office  with  an  exalted  sense  of  its  importance  and  respon- 
sibility— not  as  a  poor  drudge,  performing  a  loathsome  omce  for  a  miserable 
stipend,  but  as  a  delegate  of  the  authority  of  parents  and  the  StcUe^  to  form  men 
to  the  hiffk  duties  of  citizens  and  the  infinite  destinies  of  inanortedity^  answerable 
to  them,  their  country,  and  their  God  for  the  righteous  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Now  we  believe  tliat  this  single  month  s  preparation  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  a  young  instructor. 

•  Let  him  now  enter  the  district  school  He  has  a  definite  idea  of  what  arrange- 
ments he  is  to  make,  what  course  he  is  to  pursue,  what  he  is  to  take  hold  of  first. 
He  knows  that  he  is  himself  to  teach,  he  knows  tohat  to  teach,  and,  in  some  meas- 
ure, how  he  is  to  set  about  it.  He  feels  how  nmch  he  lias  to  do  to  prepare  him- 
self, and  how  much  depends  on  his  self-preparation.  He  has  some  conception  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  hb  office.  At  the  end  of  a  single  season,  he 
will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  a  better  teacher  tlian  he  could  have  been  after  half 
a  dozen,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of  the  experience  of  others.  He  will  hardly 
fiiil  to  seek  future  occasions  to  draw  more  largely  at  the  same  fountain. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  offering  this  statement  of  probable  results  as  mere 
conjecture.  They  have  been  confirmed  by  all  the  experience,  to  the  point,  of  a 
single  institution  in  this  State,  and  of  many  in  a  foreign  country.  What  is  thus» 
firom  experience  and  the  reason  of  things,  shown  to  be  true  in  regard  to  a  short 
preparation,  will  be  still  more  strikingly  so  of  a  longer  one. 

To  him,  who  shall  make  teaching  the  occupation  of  his  life,  the  advantages,  of 
a  Teachers'  Seminary  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  They  can  be  faintly  imagined 
by  him  only,  who,  lawyer,  mech^c,  or  physician,  can  figure  to  himself  what 
would  have  been  his  feelings,  had  he,  on  tne  first  day  of  his  apprenticesliip,  been 
called  to  perform,  at  once,  the  duties  of  his  future  profession,  and,  after  being 
left  to  suffer  for  a  time  the  agony  of  despair  at  the  impossibility,  had  been  tola 
that  two,  three,  seven  years  should  be  allowed  him  to  prepare  himself,  with  all 
the  hel{>8  and  appliances  which  are  now  so  bountifully  mrmshed  to  him, — which 
are  furnished  to  everif  one  except  the  teacher. 

We  haye  no  doubt  that  teachers,  prepared  at  such  '   "^minary,  would  be  in 
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mA  request  as  to  command^  at  once,  higher  pay  than  lb  now  given,  sinoe  it  would 
unquestionably  be  found  good  economy  to  employ  them. 

It  raises  no  objection,  in  the  minds  of  your  memorialists,  to  the  plan  of  a  semi- 
nary at  the  State's  expense,  that  many  of  the  instructors  there  prepared  would 
teach  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  on  tfuU  very  ground  that  they  ought 
to  be  aided.  For  their  daily  callings  they  will  take  care  to  qualify  themselves ; 
they  cannot,  unaided,  be  expected  to  ao  the  same  in  regard  to  the  office  of 
teacher,  because  it  is  a  casual  and  temporary  one ;  it  is  one  which  they  will  ex- 
ercise, in  the  intervals  of  their  stated  business,  for  the  good  of  theur  fellow- 
citizens.  They  ought,  f<H'  that  especial  reason,  to  be  assisted  in  preparing  for  it. 
The  gain  will  be  theirs»  it  is  true ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  the  gain  of  the  com- 
munity. It  will  be  theirs,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  able  to  command  better 
salaries ;  but  it  will  be  only  in  consideration  of  the  more  valuable  services  they 
will  render.  The  gain  wul  be  shared  by  other  schools  than  those  they  teach. 
Seeing  what  can  tw  done  by  good  teachers,  districts  and  committees  will  no 
longer  rest  satisfied  with  wHjr^  and  the  standard  will  every  where  rise. 

If  it  were  only  as  enaoling  teachers  throughout  tiie  State  to  teach,  as  they 
should,  the  branches  now  required  to  be  taught,  the  seminaries  would  be  worth 
more  than  their  establishment  can  cost.  But  they  would  do  much  more.  They 
would  render  the  instruction  given  more  worthy,  in  kind  and  degree,  the  en- 
lightened citizens  of  a  free  State. 

Without  going  too  minutely  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  fiilly  show 
how  the  course  of  instruction  might,  in  our  judgment,  be  enlarged.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  indicate  a  few  particulars. 

The  study  of  geometry,  that  benignant  nurse  of  inventive  genius,  is  at  present 
pursued  partially,  in  a  few  of  the  town  schools.  We  may  safely  assert  that, 
under  efiicient  teachers,  the  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient, not  only  for  that,  but  for  geometry,  and  its  most  important  applications  in 
surveying  and  other  useful  arts.  To  a  population  so  fiill  of  mechanical  talent  as 
ours,  this  is  a  lamentable  omission. 

We  may  also  point  to  the  case  of  drawing  in  right  lines.  It  might,  with  a 
saving  of  time,  be  ingrafted  on  writing,  if  the  instructors  were  qualified  to  teach 
it.  Tliis  beautiful  art,  so  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  every  one, 
especially  of  every  handcraftsman,  and  deemed  almost  an  essential  in  every 
school  of  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  is,  so  fiir  as  we  can  learn  from 
the  Secretary's  excellent  report,  entirely  neglected  in  every  public  school  in 
Massachusetts. 

We  might  make  similar  ob^rvations  in  regard  to  book-keeping,  now  beginning 
to  be  introduced;  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  natural  history,  and  other 
studies,  which  might  come  in,  not  to  the  exclusion,  but  to  the  manifest  improve- 
ment, of  the  studies  already  pursued. 

When  we  consider  the  many  weeks  in  our  long  northern  winters,  during  wliich, 
all  through  our  borders,  the  arts  of  the  husbandman  and  builder  seem,  like  the 
processes  of  the  vegetable  world,  to  hold  holiday,  and  the  sound  of  many  a  trowel 
and  many  an  ax  and  hammer  ceases  to  be  heard,  and  the  hours,  without  any 
interruption  of  the  busy  labors  of  the  year,  might  be  given  to  learning  by  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  almost  up  to  the  age  of  maturity,  these  ominsionJi,  the  wu 
employed  intellect,  the  golden  days  of  early  manhood  lost,  the  acquisitions  tliat 
migJU  be  made  and  are  not,  assume  a  vastness  of  importance  which  may  well 
alarm  us. 

It  may  possibly  be  apprehended,  that  should  su|)erior  teachers  be  prepared  in 
the  semmaries  of  Massacnusetts,  they  would  be  invited  to  other  States  by  higher 
salaries,  and  the  advantage  of  their  education  be  thus  lost  to  the  State.  We 
know  not  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  an  undesirable  thing  that  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  who  will  certainly  go,  from  time  to  time,  to  regions  more  iavored 
hy  nature,  should  go  with  such  characters  and  endowments  as  to  render  their 
chosen  homes  more  worthy  to  be  the  residence  of  intelligent  men.  But  we  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  an  event  much  more  likely  to  happen,  that  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  should  be  imitated  by  her  sister  republics,  emulous,  aa 
New  York  already  shows  herself,  of  surpassintr  us  in  what  has  liitherto  been  Um 
chief  glory  of  New  England,  a  jealous  care  of  the  public  schools. 

For  the  elevation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  high  rank  which  they  ought  ia 
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liold  in  a  community,  whose  most  precious  patrimony  is  their  liberty,  and  the  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  and  virtue  on  which  alooe  it  can  rest,  we  urge  our  prayer. 
We  speak  boldly,  for  we  seek  no  pittrate  end.  We  speak  in  the  name  and  "be- 
half of  those  who  cannot  appear  before  you  to  urge  tneir  own  suit,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  present  race,  and  of  all,  of  every  r«ce  and  class  of  coming  gen- 
erations  in  all  future  times. 
For  the  directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

George  B.  Emerson;   S.  R.  Hall;   W.  J.  Adams;  D.  Kimball;  E.  A. 
Andrews;  B.  Greenleaf ;  N.Cleveland,  (UmmiUee. 

The  above  Memorial  was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  following  votes 
of  the  Institute. 

At  tlie  Annual  Meeting,  in  Boston,  in  August,  1836,  the  subject  of  the 
Professional  Education  of  Teachers  was  ably  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Frederic  Emerson,  of  Boston,  were  adopted : — 

Rewolved,  ^*  That  the  bnsineflB  of  tflsohing  should  be  performed  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  of  instmotion  as  a  profeesion.    Therefore, 

Re9olved,  Thai  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  seminary  in  each  state,  devoted 
•ezdusiTely  to  the  education  of  teachers ;  and  that  this  seminary  should  be  anihorized 
to  confer  appropriate  degrees." 

At  a  later  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Pljrmouth,  proposed 
-another  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  action : — 

Resolved,  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  fimds  by  soliciting  our  State 

Legislature  the  next  session,  and  by  inviting  indi^doal  donations  for  the  purchase  of 

land  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  to  put  in  operation  a  seminary  to 

•qualify  teachers  of  youth  for  the  most  important  oooupation  of  mankind  on  the  earth.*' 

Afler  a  long  and  ardent  debate,  the  following  was  offered  as  an  amend 
ment.  by  Mr.  F.  Emerson,  and  was  adopted : — 

Ordered,  ^^  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  seminary  for  the  '*  education  of  teaehere.^^ 

A  memorial  was  accordingly  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  in 
behalf  of  a  committee  of  the  Directors,  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  January,  1837,  by  whose  order  it  was  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
<other  documents  of  the  session.  This  paper  is  the  ablest  argument  in 
behalf  of  a  Normal  School  which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  and  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  which  the  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
at  any  time  called  forth.  It  however  did  not  lead  to  any  legislative  ac- 
tion during  that  session,  but  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Legislature,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Education,  of  which  James  G.  Carter  was  chairman, 
and  of  a  Memorial  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institute  in  1836.  which  was 
-drawn  up  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  passed  an  Act  instituting  the 
Board  of  Education. 

By  the  action  of  this  Board,  and  the  labors  of  its  Secretary,  and  the 
well-timed  liberality  of  Edmund  Dwight,  in  1838,  the  idea  of  a  Normal 
School,  so  long  advocated  by  the  friends  of  school  improvement,  became 
a  recognized  fact  in  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts.  Previous  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  an  experimeii*  had  been  commenced 
-as  a  private  enterprise  at  Andover,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  best 
conducted  academies  of  the  state. 
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State  Normal  Schools  in  Massachdsbtts. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  history  and  organization  of 
the  State  Normal   Schools,  in   Massachusetts,   is   copied  from  the 
"  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion." 

"  In  a  commuiucation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  Legislature,  dated  March  12,  1838,  it  vms  stated  that  private  mu- 
nificence had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  often  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended;  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  qualifying 
teachers  for  our  Common  Schools,  on  condition  that  the  Legislature 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  an  equal  sum,  to  be  expended  (or 
the  same  purpose. 

On  the  19ti\  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  resolves  were  passed,  accepting 
the  proposition,  and  authorizing  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  original  communication." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolve  and  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject : 

"  The  Joint  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  commonication  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  relative  to  a  fund  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  also 
the  memorial  of  the  Nantucket  County  Association  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  also  the  peUtion  and  memorial  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Nantucket,  on  the  same  subject,  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  matter  therein  embraced,  respectfully  report. 

That  the  highest  interest  in  Massachusetts  is,  and  will  always  continue  to 
be,  the  inst  and  equal  instruction  of  all  her  citizens,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  each  individual  will  permit  to  be  imparted ;  that  her  chief  glory,  for  two 
hundred  years,  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  instruction  was  diihised,  the 
result  of  the  provident  legislation,  to  promote  the  common  cause,  and  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  common  interest;  that  for  many  years  a  well-grounded 
apprehension  has  been  entertained,  of  the  neglect  of  our  common  town  schools 
by  large  portions  of  our  community,  and  of  the  comparative  degradation  to 
which  these  in^tntions  might  fall  from  such  neglect ;  that  the  friends  of  uni- 
versal education  have  long  looked  to  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  seminaries  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  qualified  teachers, 
for  the  town  and  district  schools,  by  whose  action  alone  other  judicious  provi- 
sions of  the  law  could  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  that  at  various  times,  the  delib- 
eration of  both  branches  of  the  General  Court  has  been  bestowed  upon  this, 
among  other  subjects,  most  intimately  relating  to  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration and  of  all  generations  to  come,  particularly  when  the  |)ro vision  for 
instruction  of  school  teachers  was  specially  m^ged  on  their  consideration,  in 
1827,  by  the  message  of  the  Governor,  and  a  report  thereupon,  accompanied  by 
a  bill,  was  submitted  by  the  chairman,  now  a  member  of^  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  following  out  to  their  fair  conclusions,  the  suggestion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  the  forcible  essays  of  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this  institution  at 
treat  length,  published  and  widely  promulgated ;  that  although  much  has  beeo 
one  within  two  or  three  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  our  town  schools  by 
positive  enactment,  and  more  by  the  liberal  spirit,  newly  awakened  in  our  sev- 
eral communities,  yet  the  number  of  competent  teachers  is  found,  by  universal 
experience,  so  far  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  as  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  improvement,  and  tne  greatest  deficiency  of  our  republic ;  thai 
we  can  hardly  expect,  as  in  the  memorials  from  Nantucket  is  suggested,  to  re- 
move this  denciency  even  in  a  partial  degree,  much  less  to  realize  the  comple- 
ion  of  the  felicitous  system  of  our  free  schools,  withont  adopting  means  foi» 
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more  unifonn  modes  of  tuition  and  goyerament  in  tbem,  without  better  obserr- 
ing  the  rales  of  pradence  in  the  selection  of  our  common  books,  the  nnlimited 
diversity  of  which  is  complained  of  thioaghoat  the  State,  and  that  these  ben- 
efits may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  from  no  other  coarse  than  a  well- 
devised  scheme  in  fall  operation,  for  the  education  of  teachers;  that  the 
annoan cement,  in  the  commaDication  recently  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Edncation,  of  that  private  manificence,  which  offers  910,000  to 
this  Commonwealth,  for  removal  of  this  general  want,  at  least  in  the  adoption 
of  initiatory  measures  of  remedy,  is  received  by  us  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and. 
in  order  that  the  General  Court  may  consummate  this  good,  by  carrying  forwara 
the  benevolent  object  of  the  unknown  benefactor,  the  committee  conclude,  with 
recommending  the  passage  of  the  subjoined  resolutions. 

AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

James  Savage,  per  order. 

RESOLVES 

RELATIVE  TO   ftUALIFYINO  TEACHERS   FOR   COMMON  SCHOOI^S. 

Whereas,  by  letter  from  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  addressed,  on  the  12th  March  current,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  appears,  that 
private  munificence  has  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  ten  thonsaod  dollars, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that 
the  Commonwealth  will  contribute  from  unappropriated  funds,  the  same 
amount  in  aid  of  the  same  cause,  the  two  sums  to  be  drawn  upon  equally  from 
time  to  time,  as  needed,  and  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  qualifying  teachers  for  our  Common  Schools ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  bis  Ezcellency,  the  Governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  sum  of  910,000,  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times,  as 
said  Board  may  request :  jrrovidedy  said  Board,  in  their  reqaest,  shall  certify, 
that  the  Secretary  of  said  Board  has  placed  at  their  disposal  an  amount  equal 
to  that  for  which  such  application  may  by  them  be  made ;  both  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  said  Board,  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Resdvcd^  That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  render  an  annual  accoimt  of 
the  manner  in  which  said  moneys  have  been  by  them  expended." 

^^The  Board,  after  mature  deliberation,  decided  to  establish  three 
Normal  Schools;  one  for  the  north-eastern,  one  for  the  south-easteriL 
and  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  one  was  openea 
at  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839. 
This  school  having  outgrown  its  accommodations  at  Lexington,  was  re- 
moved to  West  Newton,  in  the  same  county,  in  Sept,  1844,  where  it  now 
occupies  a  commodious  building. 

The  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1839.  This  school  has  smce 
been  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  both  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations  at  Barre,  and  because  the 
latter  place  is  situated  east  of  the  centre  of  population  of  the  western 
counties. 

The  third  school  was  opened  at  Bridgewater,  on  the  9th  day  of  Sept, 
1840.  and  is  permanently  located  at  that  place. 

For  the  two  last-named  schools,  there  had  been,  from  the  beginning, 
very  inadequate  school-room  accommodations.  In  the  winter  of^l845,  a 
memorial,  on  behalf  of  certain  friends  of  education  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  was  presented  to  the  Legislatare,  offering  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  obtained  by  private  subscriptionB,  on  condition 
that  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  emoting 
two  Normal  School-houses ;  one  for  the  school  at  Westneld  and  one  for 
that  at  Bridgewater.    By  resolves  of  March  20.  1845,  the  propontion  of 
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the  memorialiits  was  accepted  and  the  grant  made ;  and  by  the  same  re- 
solves it  was  ordered,  ^that  the  schools  heretofore  known  as  Normal 
Schools,  shall  be  hereafter  designated  as  State  Normal  Schools.' 

The  school  at  West  Newton  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  females ; 
those  at  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  aonut  both  sexes. 

Among  the  standing  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  Schoob,  are  the  followinff^-most  of  which 
were  adopted  in  the  beginning,  and  have  been  constantly  in  force ;  only  a 
few  modifications,  and  those  very  slight  ones,  having  since  been  intro- 
duced: 

Admission.  As  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  candidates  must  declare 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  school  teachers. 
If  they  belong  to  the  State,  or  have  an  intention  and  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  keeping  school  in  the  State,  tuition  is  gratuitous.  OUierwise, 
a  tuition-fee  is  charged,  which  is  intended  to  be  about  the  same  as  is 
usually  charged  at  good  academies  in  the  same  neighborhood.  If  pupils, 
afler  having  completed  a  course  of  study  at  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
immediately  engage  in  school  keeping,  but  leave  the  State,  or  enter  a 
private  school  or  an  academy,  they  are  considered  as  having  waived  the 
privileg:e  growing  out  of  uieir  declared  intention  to  keep  a  Common 
School  in  Massachusetts,  and  are  held  bound  in  honor  to  pay  a  tuition-fee 
for  their  instruction. 

If  males,  pupils  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years  com- 
plete, and  of^  sixteen,  if  females ;  and  they  must  be  free  from  any  disease 
or  infirmity,  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  ofiice  of  school  teachers. 

They  must  undergo  an  examination,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  well 
versed  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  arithmetic. 

They  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  intellectual  capacity 
and  of  high  moral  character  and  principles. 

Examinations  for  admission  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a  year. 

Term  op  Study.  At  West  Newton  and  Bridgewater,  the  minimum 
of  the  term  of  study  is  one  year,  and  this  must  be  in  consecutive  terms 
of  the  schools.  In  regard  to  the  school  at  Westfield,  owin^  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  pupils  in  that  section  of  the  State  to  remain  at  the 
school,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  one  year,  the  rule  requiring  a  year's 
residence  has  been  from  time  to  time  suspended.  It  is  found  to.be 
universally  true,  that  those  applicants  whose  qualifications  are  best  are 
desirous  to  remain  at  the  school  the  longest. 

Course  of  Study.  The  studies  first  to  be  attended  to  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  are  those  which  the  law  requires  to  be  taught  in  the 
district  schools,  namely,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  gTummar, 
geography  and  arithmetic.  When  these  are  mastered,  those  of  a  higher 
order  will  be  progressively  taken. 

For  those  who  wish  to  remain  at  the  school  more  than  one  year,  and 
for  aU  belonmng  to  the  school,  so  far  as  their  previous  attainments  will 
permit,  the  following  course  is  arranged : 

1.  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  compositk)!!,  rhetoric  and  logic. 

2.  Writing  and  drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra^  geometry,  book-keeping, 
navigation,  surveying. 

4.  Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  with  chronobgy,  statistics  and 
general  history. 

5.  Human  rhysiology,  and  hygiene  or  the  Laws  of  Health. 

6.  Mental  Philosophy. 
7   Music. 
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a  CoDfltituiionand  History  of  Maswchqietti  andof  Ibe  United  Stales. 

9.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astranomy. 

10.  Natural  History. 

11.  The  principles  of  piety  and  morality,  oommon  to  all  sects  of 
Ohristians. 

12.  ThB  science  and  art  or  TEACBINO  with  EBraRBNOB  TO  AIL 
TBE  ABOVE  NAMED  STUDIES. 

RBLieiouB  EzBRoisBs.  A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read 
daily,  in  every  State  Normal  SdiooL 

V  isiTBRS.  Each  Normal  School  is  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
a  Board  of  Visiters,  who  are  in  all  cases  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  may  be  appointed  as 
one  of  the  visiters  of  each  school. 

The  Board  appoints  one  PrinciiMd  Instructor  for  each  school,  who  is 
responsible  for  its  government  and  instruction,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  and  the  supervision  of  the  Visiters.  Ttie  Visiters  of  the  respective 
schools  appoint  the  assistant  instructors  thereof. 

To  eacn  Normal  School,  an  Experimental  or  Model  School  is  attached. 
This  School  is  under  the  control  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  SchooL 
The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  assist  in  teaching  it  Here,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  acquire  in  the  science  of  teaching,  is  practically 
applied.  The  art  is  made  to  grow  out  of  the  science,  insteaa  of  beinff 
empirical.  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  inspects  the  Model 
School  more  or  less,  daily.  He  observes  the  manner  in  which  his  own 
[mpib  exemplify,  in  practice,  the  principles  he  has  taught  them.  Some- 
times, all  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  together  with  the  Principal, 
visit  the  Moc(el  School  in  a  body,  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  latter,  for  the  time  being,  conduct  the  recitations  or  exer- 
cises. Then,  returning  to  their  own  school-room,  in  companjr  with  the 
assistant  teachers  themselves,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  inspection, 
each  one  is  called  upon  to  deliver  his  views,  whether  commendatory  or 
otherwise,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  perlbrmed. 
At  this  amicable  exposition  of  merits  and  defects,  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  presides.  Atler  ail  others  have  presented  their  views^  he 
dehvers  his  own ;  and  thus  his  pupils,  at  the  threshold  of  their  practice, 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  confidence  in  a  good  cause,  of  which  they 
might  otherwise  entertain  doubts,  and  to  rectify  errors  which  otherwise 
would  fossilize  into  habit 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by 
the  Stat*." 

The  following  Rules  were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  in  December,  1849. 

1.  No  new  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  received? 
except  at  ibe  commencemeDt  of  the  term. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  one  of  the  Tisitors 
to  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
for  aomission. 

3.  There  shall  be  two  periods  for  the  adnussion  of  new  members,  the  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  visitors  of  each  school. 

4.  Candidates  for  admission  at  the  West  Newton  Normal  School  must  pro- 
mise to  remain  four  consecutive  terms;  and  at  the  other  Normal  Schools, 
three  coDsecutive  terms.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  more  than  ordinary  experience  and  attainments. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  principals  of  the  several  Normal  Schools  tc 
make  a  report,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  to  the  visitors,  and  if,  in  their  judgment, 
anv  do  not  promise  to  be  useful  as  teachers,  they  shall  be  dismissed. 

0.  The  coarse  of  study  in  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  shall  begin  with  a  re> 
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▼iew  of  the  studies  pnrsaed  in  the  common  schools,  viz :  reading,  writing,  or> 
thographj,  English  grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
physiology. 

7.  The  attention  of  pupils,  in  the  Normal  Schools,  shall  be  directed,  1.  To  a 
thorough  review  of  elementary  studies ;  2.  To  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  above-named  elementary 
studies,  or  collateral  to  them ;  3.  To  the  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes. 

8.  The  advanced  studies  shall  be  equally  proportioned,  according  to  the  foU 
lowing  distribution,  into  three  departments,  viz.:  1.  The  mathematical,  includ- 
ing algebra  through  quadratic  equations ;  geometry,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
three  books  in  Euclid  ;  book-keeping ;  and  surveying.  2.  The  philosophical,  in- 
clading  natural  philosophy, astronomy,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy, natural 
history,  particularly  that  of  our  own  country,  and  so  much  of  chemistry  as  relates 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  3.  The 
literary,  including  the  critical  stud^  of  the  English  language,  both  in  its  struc- 
ture and  history,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  English  literature ;  the  history 
of  the  United  states,  with  such  a  survey  of  general  historv  as  may  be  a  suitable 
preparation  for  it ;  and  historical  geography,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  so  far  as 
IS  necessary  to  understand  general  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period 
ot  the  French  Revolution. 

9.  *'  The  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes"  shall  include  instruction  on  the 
philosophy  of  teaching  and  discipline,  as  drawn  from  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  juvenile  mind ;  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  the  application 
of  it  to  our  sptem  of  education  ;  and  as  much  exercise  in  teaching  under  con- 
stant supervision,  toward  the  close  of  the  course,  as  the  circumstances  and  in- 
terests of  the  model  schools  will  allow. 

10.  Members  of  the  Normal  Schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective 
boards  of  visitors,  remain  as  much  longer  than  the  period  required,  as  they 
may  desire. 

NOTE.    I860. 

The  Normal  School  first  located  at  Lexington  in  1839,  and  removed  to  West 
Kewton  in  1844,  was  in  1853  removed  to  Framingham.  A  fourth  State  Normal 
School  was  established  in  Salem  in  1853 — ^and  like  that  at  Framingham  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  education  and  professional  training  of  young  women  as 
teachers,  while  those  at  Weetfield  and  Bridgewater  admit  young  persons  of  both 
sexes. 

The  State  appropriates  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  each  school,  or  four  thou- 
sand dollars  in  all,  for  the  aid  of  pupils  whose  means  are  inadequate,  and  to 
equalize  the  expense  of  attendance. 

In  the  year  1864,  the  State  appropriated  $20,000  to  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  four  State  Normal  Schools,  besides  $2,490.86  towards  the  repair  and  en- 
largement of  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  State,  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
ply the  income  of  the  "Todd  Fund,"  (the  avails  of  a  bequest  by  Henry  Todd  of 
Boston  in  1849,  amounting  to  $12,000,)  to  the  payment  of  teachers  of  musio^ 
and  of  lecturers  in  natural  science. 

A  particular  account  of  each  of  these  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  city  of  Boston  established  In 
1862  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers,  which  is  now  maintained  as  the 
Girls*  High  and  Normal  School;  and  in  1864,  a  Special  Department  in  the 
same,  for  training  teachers  for  the  Primary  Schools. 


VI.    TEACHER'S  CONFERENCES 

AUD  OTHSB  MOPES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DfPBOTXMBVf. 


L  OTTT  OF  CmOAGO. 


The  Kulbb  of  the  Board  or  Education  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
provide— ia  addition  to  a  weekly  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  each 
of  the  large  graded  schools,  both  High  and  District,  in  their  several 
school-houses,  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  and  illustrating  methods 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  school — 
for  an  Institute  to  be  held  as  follows : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  to  meet  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  school  month,  at  the  High  School  building,  for  the  purpose 
■of  holding  an  Institute  for  their  own  improvement  in  teaching,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  exercises  shall  commence  at  9  A.  M.,  and 
close  at  12  M.,  with  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes.  Before  the  close  of  each  In- 
stitute, the  Superintendent  shall  adopt  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  best  to 
secure  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers.  At  the 
close  of  each  term,  the  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Board  all  cases  of 
absence  or  tardiness,  or  leaving  before  the  close  of  the  Institute,  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  term. 

Of  the  operations  of  these  Monthly  Institutes,  and  other  means 
of  professional  improvement  among  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Chicago,  the  Superintendent  (William  H.  Wells,)  in 
his  Annual  Report,  submitted  December  31st,  1862,  thus  speaks: 

Monthly  Meetings  of  Teachers, 

The  Monthly  Institutes  of  Teachers  have  been  held  during  the  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  has,  in 
most  cases,  been  regular  and  prompt  The  time  has  been  occupied  with  model 
exercises  of  classes  from  the  different  schools,  drill  exercises  of  classes  composed 
of  teachers,  readmg  the  ^^  Chicago  Teacher^^^  conducted  by  the  ladies,  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  remarks  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  now  so  much  increased  that  it  is  found  impractica- 
ble to  introduce  drill  exercises  in  any  portion  of  the  course  of  study,  that  will 
be  equally  profitable  to  alL  Teachers  of  the  first  and  second  g^de  classes  have 
no  special  interest  in  exercises  adapted  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  g^de  classes,  and 
vice  versa.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  general 
exercises  of  the  Institute  during  the  first  part  of  the  forenoon,  with  all  the 
teachers  together,  and  dividing  the  Institute  into  five  sections  during  the  last 
hour  for  drill  exercises  and  discussions  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  several  sec- 
tions. Teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grade  classes  constitute  the  first  sec- 
tion ;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  grade  classes,  the  second  section,  and  so  on 
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throng  all  the  grades.  Each  section,  embradng  t¥ro  grades  of  the  oodim^ 
}ia8  one  or  more  drill  exercises  eyery  month.  By  this  arrangement,  we  hav^- 
live  exercises  going  forward  simultaneooslj,  and  the  teachers  of  each  section 
take  up  only  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

The  management  of  the  Institute  has  been  left  by  the  Board  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  it  has  been  my  miiform  practice  to  invite  a  conmiittee^ 
of  the  teachers  to  aid  me  in  arranging  the  saccessive  programmes  of  exercise& 
In  most  other  cities,  the  programme  of  exercises  is  always  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent  This  is  a  safegruard  against  the  introduction  of  discussiona 
upon  the  policy  and  measures  of  tlie  Board  of  Education,  and  other  irrelevant 
topics.  Kxcept  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  the  course  I  have  adopted  has 
given  to  the  Institute  much  of  the  freedom  of  a  voluntary  aasociation,*Bnd  thua 
far  I  have  found  very  few  evils  resulting  from  it,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance during  the  past  year  in  which  the  committee  have  desired  to  introduce  a 
subject  for  discussion  that  I  did  not  approve. 

The  teachers  have  performed  clieerfully  the  parts  assigned  tliem,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  meetings  has  been  well  sustained  through  the  year. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  frequent  meetings  of  teachers,  especially  in 
cities  and  larger  towns,  are  now  generally  admitted,  and  every  teacher  who  is 
desirous  of  advancing  in  his  profession,  finds  that  he  can  derive  important  aid 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  his  own  views  and  methods  with  those  of  other 
teachers.  But  nothwithstanding  this  general  agreement  of  opinion  respecting 
the  value  and  importance  of  Teachers'  Intftitutes,  there  is  still  very  great  diver- 
sity of  practice  in  different  cities  and  towns  respecting  the  frequency  or  infi-e- 
quency  of  holding  them,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary  character  of  the  attendance. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  prominent  educators  on  this 
subject,  and  the  practice  of  different  cities,  I  recently  sent  out  letters  of  enquiry 
to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  States.  The  answers  received 
from  over  one  htmdred  different  towns,  have  put  me  in  ppssession  of  very  full 
and  satisfactory  information  on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The 
following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  the  results : 

1.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Western  States,  the  engagements  with  teach- 
ers are  made  with  the  express  understanding  that  they  shall  attend  Institutes  for 
professional  improvement  as  often  as  once  a  month.  These  meetings  are  usually 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  the  sessions  are  from  two  to  three  hours  in  length.  In 
most  cases,  an  account  is  kept  of  the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  and  absences 
from  the  Institutes  are  regarded  the  same  as  absences  fit>m  any  of  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  schools.  In  many  Western  cities,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
whole  number,  the  Institutes  are  held  as  often  as  twice  in  a  month ;  and  in  as 
many  as  ten  or  tweive  cities,  every  week. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cities  of  the  Middle  States,  the  teachers  are  required 
to  attend  Institutes  as  often  as  once  a  month,  but  this  practice,  except  in 
Pennsylvania,*  is  not  so  general  in  the  Middle  as  in  the  Western  States. 

In  the  New  England  States,  there  is  not  one  city  in  ten  in  which  the  niles 
of  the  School  Directors  require  the  teachers  to  hold  meetings  for  professions] 

*Ad  Actwu  passed  in  April,  1862,  reqairiDf  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to 
devote  two  Satardays  of  each  month  to  exercises  or  lostitates  for  their  inurual  improvement 
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improvement  bo  often  as  once  a  month,  and  in  most  Eastern  cities,  the  Directors 
have  no  rule  on  this  subject* 

2.  Another  means  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  Saturday  Normal  Classes,  which  all  teachers  of  limited  expericDoe,  or 
those  holding  certificates  below  the  first  grade,  are  expected  to  attendf 

In  some  cities,  attendance  at  the  Normal  Classes  is  optional  with  the  tesfih- 
ers,  and  in  others  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Directors. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  weekly  Normal  Classes  are  designed  to  benefit  both  the 
assistants  already  employed  in  the  schools,  and  the  candidates  for  situations  in 
them.  In  Baltimore,  no  applicant  is  eligible  to  an  appointment  as  assistant, 
till  she  has  first  attended  at  least  twenty-six  sessions  of  the  Normal  Class. 

The  labors  of  the  faithful  teacher  are  sufBciently  exhausting,  without  the  ad-' 
ditional  effort  of  preparing  several  lessons  to  be  recited  at  the  dose  of  every 
week,  and  tie  time  required  to  attend  the  weekly  Normal  Class  during  a  serien 
of  terms  or  years,  is  greatly  needed  for  healthful  relaxation  and  exercise.  While, 
therefore,  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  increased  attention  that  is  given  to 
monthly  and  semi-monthly  Institutes  of  Teachers,  I  must  be  allowed  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  weekly  Normal  Classes  of  Teachers  can  never  meet  with  gen- 
eral favor  among  judicious  friends  of  education. 

3.  Voluntary  associations  of  teachers  for  purposes  of  professional  improve- 
ment, have  generally  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  sought.  The  testimony  on 
this  point  is  abundant  and  unequivocal.  There  are  few  cities  in  which  these 
associations  secure  the  constant  attendance  of  even  half  the  number  of  teachers 
connected  with  the  schools ;  and  most  of  the  voluntary  associations  that  have 
maintained  a  permanent  existence,  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  Xasters  and 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades,  and  have  failed  to  reach  and  benefit  the  great 
body  of  Grammar  and  Primary  assistants. 

*The  follow i Of  clutlfied  Hit  embraces  most  of  the  eitlee  which  belonf  to  either  of  the 
divisione  described  above : 

Attendance  at  Inetitutee  required  once  a  inoiilA.~Boflkk>,  N.  \ . ;  Cincionati,  ▼irtaaUy->ao<l 
Columbos,  O.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  LoulsviUs,  Ky.;  Bvansville,  Ind.;  Chleafo,  Springfield; 
Waruw,  and  Alton,  111. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  St  Paul,  Mlo. 

Attendance  required  once  in  two  treeike.->Brattleboro\  Vt. ;  Norwich,  Codo.  ;  Rochester 
and  Byracass,  N.  7. ;  Mansfield,  Norwalk,  Toledo,  and  ZanesYllle,  O. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Ann 
Arbor,  Kalamasoo,  and  Adrian,  Mich. ;  Indianapolis  and  New  Albany,  Ind.;  Peoria,  Qaincy, 
Galena,  and  Galesburg,  111. ;  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  Dabuque,  Iowa. 

Attendance  required  once  a  toeeJIr.— Oswe^,  two  terms  in  a  year,  Elmira,  two  terms  in  a 
year,  and  Schenectady,  N.  T. ;  Sandusky,  O. ;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Newport,  Ky. ;  Rock 
Island,  111. :  Davenport,  Iowa :  Racine,  Madison,  Janesviile,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

No  rule  requiring  attendance  ae  qften  ae  once  a  nMn/A.-->Portland,  Bangor,  Brunswick, 
Bath.  Me.;  Manchester,  Concord,  Nashua,  Ponsmouih,  N.  H.;  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Boston, 
Charlesfown,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Lawrence,  Roxbury,  Salem,  Newburyport,  New  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  F&ll  River,  Mass. ;  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Conn. ; 
Providence,  Bristol,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Albany,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Cleveland  and  Dayton,  O. ;  Dixon, 
111. ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Muscatine,  Iowa ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  about  twenty  cities  not  embraced  in  tiie  foregoing  claases. 
Some  of  these  are  included  In  the  list  of  cities  requiring  Saturday  Normal  Classes,  some  are 
governed  by  the  special  law  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  others  the  teachers  are  called  together 
at  irregular  intervals. 

t  Schools  of  this  description  have  been  established  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Buffalo,  N. 
T.;  Concord,  N  H. ;  Newark  and  Patterson,  N.  J. ;  Bloomlngton,  111.;  Baltimore,  Cinein« 
nsti,  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco,  and  a  few  other  cities.  In  St.  Louie,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Concord,  these  schools  have,  for  various  reasons,  been  either  suspended  temporarily,  or 
entirely  abandoned. 
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4.  Tue  numerous  letters  received  from  different  portions  of  the  countr}', 
afford  the  fullest  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  professional  improvement 
of  teachers;  and  in  several  instances,  the  more  active  and  progressive  teachers 
have  themselves  requested  the  Directors  to  establish  Institutes,  which  all  the 
teachers  should  be  required  to  attend. 

In  cities  where  Teachers'  Institutes  are  established  by  order  of  the  School 
Directors,  the  best  teachers  are  generally  the  most  ready  to  attend,  and  the  most 
interested  in  the  exercises ;  while  those  who  really  need  them  most  are  usually 
the  first  to  complain  that  they  are  burdensome,  uninteresting,  and  profitless. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  is  found  in  the 
feeling  which  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  they  encroach  upon  the 
time  that  properly  belongs  to  the  teachers.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  re- 
move this  impression,  and  secure  the  cheerful  attendance  of  the  teachers  upon 
the  meetings,  and  their  hearty  interest  in  them.  The  first  and  most  important 
measure  to  be  adopted,  is  to  have  a  full  and  definite  understanding,  that  all 
engagements  with  teachers  include  attendance  upon  the  Institutes  and  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  their  exercises ;  and  that  absence  from  one  of  these  meet- 
ings is  quite  as  important  a  neglect  of  duty  as  absence  fh>m  school  during  any 
of  the  regular  sessions.  Another  means  of  securing  this  object  would  be  the 
establisliment  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  different  cities.  If  the  custom  of 
devoting  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  month  to  exercises  for  mutual  improve- 
ment was  universal,  no  teacher  would  think  of  objecting  to  it.  We  are  not  to 
expect  that  this  uniformity  will  be  secured  at  once,  but  the  practice  of  exchang- 
ing school  reports,  which  is  every  year  increasing,  is  already  exerting  a  mani- 
fest influence  in  this  direction.  If  each  member  of  the  Board,  in  this  and  other 
cities,  would  spend  but  two  or  three  hours  in  the  year  at  these  meetings,  it 
would  do  very  much  to  encourage  the  teachers,  and  stimulate  them  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  render  the  exercises  interesting  and  profitable. 

Practical  drill  exerci.ses,  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  dally  routine  of 

tiie  school-room,  and  in  which  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to  take  a  part,  should 

form  a  part  of  the  programme  of  every  Teachers'  Institute.     It  is  those  who  sit 

as  passive  listeners,  or  in  passive  listlessness,  that  are  not  interested  and  not 

benefited. 

Teachers^  Meetir^s  in  School  Hours. 

In  Boston*  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  cities,  the  Superintendents  are  au- 
thorized to  call  occasional  meetings  of  certain  classes  of  teachers  in  school  hours, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  In  most 
cases,  the  teachers  that  are  called  together  for  this  purpose,  dismiss  their 
divisions  for  the  half  day ;  but  a  single  division  or  class  is  sometimes  retained 
for  purposes  of  experimental  instruction. 

In  some  cities,  all  the  teachers  of  each  school  are  called  together  by  X\fk 
Principal  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  respecting  t^. 
general  interests  of  the  school 

*  The  following  is  the  rule  of  the  Boston  School  Committee : 

"  The  Superintendent  shall  &dviae  the  teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  di»> 
cipUne,  and,  to  illustrate  these  methods  in  respect  to  Primary  Schools,  he  shall  hold  oc* 
easional  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  have  authority  to  dismiss  the  Primar7 
Schools  at  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  not  exceeding  one-half  day  in  each  quarter. 
He  has  authority,  also,  to  dismiss  the  Grammar  Schools,  not  exceeding  one-half  day  In  etch 
half  year,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings,  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools." 
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The  teaohen  of  oar  High  Sohool  have  a  regular  weekly  meetiog,  which  has 
been  sustained  from  the  organization  of  the  school  to  the  present  time. 

I  have  an  abiding  conviction  that  these  meetings  may  be  made  to  exert  a 
highly  beneficial  influence;  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  rule  be 
adopted  requiring  each  of  the  Principals  to  dismiss  his  school  an  hour  before 
usual  time  of  closing,  one  day  in  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting 
of  the  teachers,  to  dlaouss  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  confer  to- 
gether respecting  the  general  interests  of  the  sohooL 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  progress  of  teachers 
in  knowledge  aod  spirit  was  kept  up  in  Prussia,  under  the  lead  of 
School-Counselor  Bernhardt,  we  append  an  extract  from  his  journal 
of  the  last  week's  proceedings  of  a  Teacher's  Confereacea. 

•  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOE^TEACHERS. 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  late  school  efforts  in  Prussia,  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  already  in  the  profession  who  had  not  possessed  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  training,  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  assemble  during  the  weeks  of 
vacation  in  thenr  sdiooiA,  and,  under  the  care  of  a  competent  teacher,  go  through 
a  rcgidar  course  of  lessons  for  their  improvement  Of  the  entire  course  a  care- 
Ail  and  minute  journal  was  kept  and  transmitted  to  the  government  Hie  fol- 
lowing is  fix>m  the  journal  of  a  four  weeks'  course  of  this  kind,  which  was  held 
at  Regeuwald  in  1821,  under  the  charge  of  School-Counselor  Bernhardt  Hie 
King  gave  his  special  approbation  of  tMs  journal,  and  caused  a  large  number  of 
copies  to  be  prmted  ana  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  expresses  himself  respecting  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  view  presented  and  acted  upon  by  School-Counselor  cemhardt,  that 
the  important  point  is  not  the  quantity  and  variety  of  knowledge  communicated, 
but  its  solidity  and  accuracy ;  aod  that  the  foundation  of  all  true  culture  consists 
in  the  education  to  piety,  the  fear  of  God,  and  Christian  humility ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, that  those  dispositions,  before  all  things  else,  must  be  awakened  and  con- 
firmed in  teadiers,  that  thereby  they  may  exercise  love,  lonff-suffering,  and 
cheerfulness,  in  their  difficult  and  laborious  calling — these  principles  are  the  only 
correct  ones,  according  to  which  the  education  of  teachers  every  where,  and  in 
all  cases,  can  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  notwithstanding  the  regard  which  must 
bo  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  intellectutu  condition  of  particular 
p^vinces  and  communitiea  The  Ministry  hereby  enjoin  it  anew  upon  the  Re- 
gency, not  only  to  make  these  principles  their  guide  in  their  own  labors  in  the 
common  schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries,  but  also  to  commend  and  urse  them 
'v\  the  most  emphatic  manner  on  all  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  jurisdiction, 
lliat  this  will  be  iaithfully  done,  the  Ministry  expect  with  so  much  the  more 
confidence,  because  in  this  way  alone  can  the  supreme  will  of  his  Majesty  the 
King,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  expressed,  be  fulfiUed.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Regency  execute  this  order,  trie  Ministry  expect  a  Report,  and  only  remark 
further,  that  as  many  copies  of  the  journal  as  may  be  needed  will  be  supplied." 

The  strongly  religious  character  of  the  instructions  in  the  following  journal  will 
be  noticed ;  but  will  any  Chrutiafi  find  fault  with  this  characteristic,  or  with  the 
King  and  Ministry  for  commending  it  t 

The  journal  graves  an  account  of  the  employment  of  every  hour  in  the  day,  from 
half  past  six  m  tiie  morning  to  a  quarter  oefore  nine  in  the  evening.  Iiutead  of 
makuig  extracts  from  different  parte  of  it,  I  here  present  the  entire  journal  for 
the  last  week  of  the  course,  that  the  reader  may  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
forming  his  own  judgment  on  the  real  merits  of  the  system. 

POUETH  WKBK. 

Monday,  Oct  22. — A.  M.  6}-T.  Meditatioa  Teachers  and  parents,  forget  not 
that  your  children  are  men,  and  that,  as  such,  they  have  the  ability  to  become 
reasonable.  God  will  have  all  men  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trutli.  As 
men,  our  children  have  the  dimity  of  men,  and  a  right  to  life,  cultivation,  honor, 
and  truth.    This  is  a  holy,  inalienable  right,  that  is,  no  man  can  divest  himself  of 
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it  without  ceaaiDg  to  be  a  mazL  7-8^  Bible  instruction.  Reading  the  Bible, 
and  verbal  analvsU  of  what  is  read.  Jesus  in  the  wilderness.  9-12.  Writing. 
Exercise  in  small  letters.  P.  M.  2-6.  Writing  as  before.  6^-7.  Sinffinff.  8-8). 
Meditation.  Our  schools  should  be  Christian  schools  for  Christian  ddldren,  and 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  daily  the  chief  teacher.  One  thing  is  needfui  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  The  great  end  of  our  schools, 
therefore,  is  the  instruction  of  children  in  Christianity ;  or  the  knowledge  of  heav- 
enly truths  in  hope  of  eternal  life ;  and  to  answer  Uie  question.  What  must  I  do 
to  Se  saved  t  Our  children,  as  they  grow  up,  must  be  able  to  say,  from  the  con- 
viction of  their  hearts,  We  know  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  Beloved  teachers,  teach  no  Christianity  without  Christ)  and 
know  that  there  cannot  be  a  living  faith  without  knowledge  and  love. 

TWtcIay,  Oct.  23. — A.  M.  6-7.  Meditation.  Christian  schools  are  the  gardens 
of  Ood's  Spirit,  and  the  pbmtations  of  humanity,  and,  therefore,  holy  placea  How 
dreadful  is  this  place !  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God.  Teachers, 
venerate  your  schools— regard  the  sacred  as  sacred.  7-8  i.  Bible  instruction. 
Reading  of  the  Bible  and  verbal  analysis  of  what  is  read.  Lidce  zv.  1-10.  8^9. 
Catechism.  Repeating  the  second  article  with  proper  emphasis,  and  the  neces- 
sary explanation  of  terms.  10-12.  Writing.  Exercise  in  German  capitals,  with 
the  writing  of  syllables  and  words.  P.  M.  1-4.  General  repetition  of  the  instruc- 
tions for  school-teachers  given  during  the  month.  4-6.  Brief  instruction  respect- 
ing school  discipline  and  school  laws.  6-7.  Singing.  8-8-^.  Meditation.  Teach- 
ers, you  should  make  your  school  a  house  of  prayer,  not  a  den  of  murderers. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill — that  is,  thou  shalt  do  no  injury  to  the  souls  of  thy  children. 
This  you  will  do  if  you  are  an  ungodly  teacher,  if  you  neglect  your  duty,  if  you 
keep  no  order  or  discipline  in  your  school,  if  you  instruct  the  children  badly,  or 
not  at  all,  and  set  before  them  an*  injurious  example.  The  children  will  be  in- 
jured also  by  hurrying  throueh  the  school-prayers,  the  texts,  and  catechism,  and 
by  all  thoughtless  reijding  and  committing  to  memory.    May  God  help  you  1 

Wedneiday^  Oct  24.— 6-6|.  Meditation.  Dear  teachers,  you  labor  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  the  kingdom  of  God ;  be,  therefore,  God's  instruments  and  co- 
workers. Thy  kingdom  come.  In  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers 
of  God.  6}-8^.  Bibleinstructionasbefore,  John  iv.  1-16.  8^9.  Catechism.  The 
correct  and  emphatic  reading  and  repeating  of  the  first  section,  with  brief  expla- 
nation of  terms.  10-12.  Instruction  in  school  discipline  and  school  laws.  P.  M. 
1-8.  Instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  For  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  economy,  the  school  is  arranged  in  six  divisions,  each  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher  ac(^uainted  with  the  business,  with  whom  they  go  into  an  orchard,  and 
under  liis  mspection  perform  all  the  necessary  work.  General  prmciples  and 
directions  are  written  in  a  book,  of  which  each  student  has  a  copy.  More  cool- 
ing is  the  shade,  and  more  sweet  the  fruit,  of  the  tree  which  thine  own  hands 
have  planted  and  cherished.  3-6.  Instruction  in  school  diBcipline  and  school 
laws.  6^-^.  Singimi;.  8-9.  Meditation.  The  Christian  school-teacher  is  also  a 
good  husband  and  lather.  Blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigil iuit,  sober, 
of  good  behavior,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre,  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous,  one  that  -ruleth  well  his  own  house, 
having  his  cliildren  in  subjection,  with  aU  gravity.  He  that  feadeth,  let  him 
understand. 

Thuraday,  Oct.  26. — A.  M.  6-6}.  Meditation.  Dear  teachers,  do  all  in  your 
power  to  uve  in  harmony  and  peace  with  your  districts,  that  you  may  be  a 
helper  of  the  parents  in  the  bringing  up  of  tJieir  children.  EIndeavor  to  main- 
tain the  unitj^  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Iwna  of  peace.  As  much  as  in  you  Ues,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.  6)-9.  Bible  instruction  as  before,  Luke  vil  11-17. 
Heading  by  sentences,  by  words,  by  syllables,  by  letters.  Reading  according  to 
tlie  sense,  with  questions  as  to  the  meaning.  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ?  10-11.  Instructions  as  to  prayer  in  schools.  Forms  of  prayer  suitable 
for  teachers  and  children  are  copied  and  committed  to  memory.  Lord,  teach  us 
to  pray.  11-12.  Writing.  Elxercise  in  capitals  and  writing  words.  P.  M.  2-S. 
Instruction  respecting  prayer  in  tlie  family  and  in  the  school  Forms  of  prayer 
for  morning  and  evemng,  and  at  the  taole,  are  copied,  with  instructions  tnat 
school  children  should  commit  them  to  memory,  that  they  may  aid  their  parents 
to  an  edifying  performance  of  the  duty  of  fi&mily  worship ;  that,  as  the  school 
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tlios  heipe  the  fEunilj,  ao  the  lamilj  also  ma,j  help  the  school  Use  not  rain 
repetitions.  8-5.  Bible  instruction.  General  views  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
and  how  the  teacher  may  communicate,  analyze,  and  explain  them  to  his  chil- 
dren, yearly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  and  summer  terms.  5^7. 
Singing.  8-9.  Meditation.  Teachers,  acquire  the  confidence  and  love  of  your 
districts,  but  never  forsake  the  direct  path  of  duty.  Fear  God,  do  right,  and  be 
afraid  of  no  man.  The  world,  with  its  lusts,  passeth  away,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  shall  abide  forever. 

Friday,  Oct.  26. — Meditation.  Teachers,  hearken  to  the  preacher,  and  labor 
into  his  hands ;  for  he  is  placed  over  the  Church  of  God,  who  will  have  the 
school  be  an  aid  to  the  Church.  Remember  them  that  labor  among  you,  and  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  esteem  them  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake. 
Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  nor  he  that  watereth  any  thing,  but  God 
who  giveth  the  increase.  7-9.  Bible  instruction.  Summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  children  from  ten.  to  fifteen  )rears  of 
B^e.  10-12.  Bible  instruction.  Brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  mstorical 
oooks  of  the  New  Testament  P.  M.  1-6.  Bible  instruction.  Contents  of  the 
doctrinal  and  prophetical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Selection  of  the  pas- 
sages of  .the  New  Testament  proper  to  be  read  in  a  country  school  A  guide 
for  teadiers  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  5-7.  Singing.  8-9.  Meditation. 
Honor  and  love,  as  a  good  teacher,  thy  King  and  thy  father-laud ;  and  awake 
the  same  feelings  and  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  thy  children.  Fear  God,  honor 
the  Kiuff,  seek  the  good  of  the  country  in  which  you  dwell,  for  when  it  goes  well 
with  it.  It  goes  well  with  thee. 

Saturday,  Oct.  27. — 6-6^.  Meditation.  By  the  life  in  the  familv,  the  school, 
and  the  church,  our  heavenly  Father  would  educate  us  and  our  children  for  our 
earthly  and  heavenly  home ;  therefore  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers,  should 
labor  hand  in  hand.  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, another  buildeth  thereon ;  and  let  ever^  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth 
thereon.  Means  of  education :  1.  In  the  family — ^the  parents,  domestic  life,  hab- 
its ;  2.  In  the  school — the  teacher,  the  instruction,  the  oiscipline ;  8.  In  the  church 
— the  preaching,  the  word,  the  sacraments.  6|--9i.  Bible  instruction.  Rules 
which  the  teacher  should  obe^ve  in  reading  the  Bible.  In  analyzing  it.  In  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  selections  from  them  for 
reading,  written  instructions  are  given  and  copied,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time  which  is  here  given  to  this  topic.  1(>-12.  Bible  instruction.  Gen- 
eral repetition.  P.  M.  1-4.  Bible  instructioa  General  repetiticm.  4-5.  Reading. 
Knowledge  of  the  German  language,  with  written  exercises.  7-10^.  Review 
of  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  journal  1(4-12.  Meditation.  The  prayer 
of  Jesus  (John  xvil),  with  particular  reference  to  our  approaching  separation. 

Sunday,  Oct.  28. — 6^9.  Morning  prayer.  Catechism.  Close  of  the  term.  (In 
the  open  air  on  a  hill  at  sunset)  singing  and  prayer.  Address  by  the  head  teacher. 
Subject  What  our  teacher  would  sav  to  us  when  we  separate  fi-om  him.  1.  What 
you  have  learned  apply  well,  and  follow  it  faithfully.  If  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.  2.  Learn  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  you 
know  but  httle.  We  know  in  part.  8.  Be  continually  learning,  and  never  get 
weary.  The  inan  has  never  lived  who  has  learned  all  that  he  might.  4.  Be 
yourself  what  you  would  have  your  children  become.  Become  as  little  childrea 
6.  Let  God's  grace  be  your  hignest  good,  and  let  it  strengthen  you  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  you  must  encounter.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee — ^my  strength 
is  perfect  in  thy  weakness.  6.  Keep  constantly  In  mind  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.  Hymn — Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  liearken  thou  to  ua    Prayer.    Benediction. 

Review  of  the  hours  spent  in  different  studies  during  the  four  weeks.  Arith- 
metic, sixty -seven ;  writing,  fifty-sij( ;  Bible,  twenty-five ;  meditation,  thirty-six ; 
other  subjects,  twenty-six;  singing,  twenty-eight.  Total,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  From  nine  to  ten,  in  the  morning,  was  generally  spent  in  walking  to- 
gether, and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  was  sometimes  spent  in  the  same  manner/ 

Familiar  lectures  were  ^ven  on  the  following  topics :  1.  Directions  to  teachers* 
as  to  the  knowledge  and  right  use  of  the  Bible  m  schools.  2.  Directions  to  teach- 
ers  respecting  instruction  in  writing.  8.  Directions  for  exercises  in  mental  arith* 
metia    4.  I^ructions  respecting  school  discipline  and  school  laws.    5.  A  ool- 
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lectkm  of  prayers  for  the  school  and  family,  with  directions  to  teachers.  6.  Tlie 
German  parts  of  speech,  and  hoW  they  may  be  best  taught  in  a  country  school 
7.  The  day-book. 

Printed  books  were  the  fbllowing:  I.  Dinter's  Arithmetic  2.  Dinter  oo 
Ghiarding  against  Fires.  8.  Brief  Biography  of  Luther.  4.  On  the  Cultivation 
of  Fruit-Treea.  6.  German  Grammar.  0.  Baumgarten*s  Letter- Writer  lor 
Country  Schools.    7.  Luther's  Catechism. 

That  which  can  be  learned  and  practiced  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  is 
only  a  little — a  very  little.  But  xt  is  not  of  so  much  importance  that  we  have 
more  knowledge  than  others ;  but  most  depends  on  this,  that  1  have  the  right 
disposition ;  and  that  I  thoroughly  understand  and  fiiithfully  follow  out  the  little 
which  I  do  know. 

God  help  me,  that  I  may  give  all  which  I  have  to  my  school ;  and  that  I,  with 
my  dear  children,  may,  above  all  things^  strive  after  uiat  which  ia  from  abore 
Father  in  heaven,  grant  ns  strength  axtd  lore  for  thiib 
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(The  tbOowiBg  topieis  prineH^ly  on  the  tnlenMl  amngeiBent  and  iiMynffenMDt 
of  a  oommon  soliool  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Barnard  into  lua  pnblio  addrowni^ 
and  were  drawn  np  in  their  preiant  order,  to  direot  in  aome  meanire  the  addreaaea 
and  diaouaaiona,  of  teaohera  and  othera  on  the  theory  and  pnotiee  of  education,  at 
meetings  held  tor  the  apeoial  benefit  of  teaoheia.  It  ia  important  tnat  parenta,  and 
the  public  generally  ahonld  underatand  the  beat  principlea  and  methoda  of  aohool 
arrangement,  inatmetion,  and  ffovemment,  that  they  may  aoatain  and  cooperate 
with  Uie  good  teaoher  in  hia  arauooa  work  in  the  acaool-room.  The  other  topics 
thoroughly  understood  will  fadlitate  the  improvement  of  our  aehool  ayatem.] 

1.    The  daily  prepantkm  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school- 
room. 

S.    The  circamstances  which  matre  a  teacher  happy  in  schooL 

3.  The  requisites  of  saccess  in  teaching. 

4.  Causes  of  fail  are  in  teaching. 

5.  The  course  to  be  pursned  in  organizing  a  school. 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  roles  for  the  gOTenunent  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

'  9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school- 
officers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

11.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  truth,  honeuy,  benevolence,  and  other 
virtues  among  children. 

14.  Modes  of  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
for  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  fh>m  injury 
and  defacement. 

17.  Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

18.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
during  the  recess,  and  at  intermission. 

19.  Modes  of  pRventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
ehildren  at  school. 

90.    Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
bnpaired,  and  the  best  ways  of  counteracting  the  same. 
iu    The  government  of  a  school  generally. 

53.  The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  punishment. 

93.    The  establishment  of  the  teacher's  authority  in  the  school. 

54.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

S6.    Prizes  and  rewards. 

96.  The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

97.  Modes  of  interesting  and  brining  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholars. 

98.  Modes  of  preventing  whispenng,  and  communication  between  scholan 
In  school. 

99.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations  generally ;  and  how  to  prevent  or  d«« 
tect  imperfect  lessons. 

Sa    Methods  of  teaching,  with  illnstrationa  of  each,  vis : 

a.  Monitorial. 

b.  Individual. 

c    Simultaneous. 
4.    Mixed. 
e.     InterrogatfVB. 
/•     Explanative. 

£.    Elliptical. 
.    Sjmthetical. 
i.    Analytical. 
81.    Modes  of  having  all  the  children  of  a  school  (composed  ts  most  DIstriet 
schools  are,  of  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  studies,)  at  all' 
times  something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it. 
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33.  Methods  of  teaching  the  seyeral  studies  nsoally  introdneed  Into  poUis 
•chocls— soch  as — 

a,  ThejQse,  and  nature,  and  formation  of  numbers. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic. 
c    Written  Arithmetic* 
d.    Spelling. 

«.    Reading. 

/.  Grammar— inclnding  conversation,  composition^  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, parsing,  dec. 

g.  Geography— inclnding  map-drawing,  use  of  outline  maps,  atlas, 
globes,  Ace. 

L  Drawing— with  special  reference  to  the  employment  Of  young 
children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship. 

u    Penmanshij). 

j.    Vocal  music. 

k.  Physiology— so  &r  at  >ast  as  the  health  of  children  and  teacher 
in  the  school-room  is  concerned. 

33.  The  apparatus  and  means  of  risible  illustration,  necessary  for  the 
schools  of  difierent  grades. 

34.  The  development  and  eultiyation  of  observation,  attention,  memory, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  Ace. 

35.  Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  cultivating 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Modes  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
ibrm  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectnal  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  the  use  of  lectures 
generally. 

40.  Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

41.  The  formation  of  museunut  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

43.  Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  mine- 
rals, plants,  Ace,  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  different  towns. 

43.  School  examinations  generally. 

44.  How  far  committees  snould  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  the 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

47.  Length  and  frequencv  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49.  Principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades. 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  in  the  several  elementary  studies  should 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  of  printed  questions  in  text-books. 
53.    The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

54.  The  pecuUar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect 
to  school-bouse,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and 
eo-operation,  support  by  committees.  &c.  Ace 

55.  The  practicability  of  oiganizing  an  association  of  the  mothers  and 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  doing  ao 
without  any  special  organization. 

56.  Plan  for  the  oganization,  course  of  instruction,  and  management  gener- 
ally of  a  Teachers  Institute. 

57.  Ad  van  tages  of  an  Association  or  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  s  Tows 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same. 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminaiy,  for  the  training  of  Teachers  to 
Common  or  Public  Schools. 


BDUOATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  DT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  History  of  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Edacation  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  Schools  In  the  several  States,  with 
an  Introduction  on  the  3ondition  of  these  schools  as  to  school-houses,  books, 
studies,  and  teadiers,  prior  to  the  organization  of  these  Associations,  together 
with  brief  Biogtaphical  Slcetches  of  many  of  their  Presidents  and  active  mem- 
bers,  and  at  least  60  Portraits  by  eminent  artists — will  be  published  by  the  un- 
dersigned as  eariy  in  1866  as  the  Subscription  List  wiU  reimburse  the  expense 

ofpubUoatioo. 

Henet  Babhabd^ 

Ediibr  of  American  Jouimal  of  Ediii^^      i 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Bee,  1865. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PART  I. — National  Associations — with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Condition  of  Schools  and  Edacation  prior  to  1800.    400  Pages. 

PART  IL — State  Conventions  and  Associations  for  Educational 
Purposes,  with  Contrihntions  to  the  History  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, School  Journals,  &c    464  Pages. 


Each  Past  will  be  pablished  and  sold  separately,  at  $8.50,  in  paper 
•over,  and  withont  Portraits ;  and  at  $8.50,  with  the  Portnuts,  in  cloth  binding. 

^Sr  The  lUudratsd  JStUtion  of  each  Part  will  contain  at  least  80  Portraits, 
from  Engravings  on  Steel  hj  the  best  Artists,  to  aooompany  brief  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Presidents  or  Active  Members  of  the  Assodatious  contained  in 
that  Part.  This  Edition  will  be  limited  to  the  number  of  copies  sabsdibed  for 
or  ordered  prior  to  going  to  press.  As  the  Editor  does  not  own,  or  control  th« 
nse  of  many  of  the  plates,  this  is  probably  the  only  opportnnity  of  seenring  the 
portraits  of  so  many  active  teachers  and  laborers  in  the  edacational  field  in  con- 
nection "tdth  their  biography.  If  preferred  by  any  subscriber,  the  plates  will  ba 
delivered  detached  from  the  volumes. 

^BT  Each  Subscriber  is  requested,  in  forwarding  his  order,  to  specify  the 
manner  in  which  his  copies  can  be  sent  with  the  least  expense  to  him. 

Although  the  publisher  does  not  assume  the  risk  and  expense  of  delivering 
copies  to  subscribers,  it  is  his  expectation  to  forward,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
some  prominent  point  in  each  State,  the  oopies  subscribed  fbr  in  such  State. 

Notice  will  be  given  by  Circular,  mailed  to  each  subscriber,  when  the  volumes 
are  published,  and  where  copies  may  be  obtiuned. 
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On  the  raggevtion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a  pfrelixniiMi7*in«etii]g  was  beld  in  the  CHjT 
Coanoil  Chamber,  oo  Friday  eTeiiiiig,  Deoonber  29d,  1844,  of  whioh  N.  Bkhopv 
SaperiDfiendent  of  tha  PuUio  Soboola  of  ProvideDOe,  waa  abaiman.  After  the 
readiug  of  a  ooromunioatioD  from  Mr.  Banard,  aad  remarks  bj  Mean.  Kinga* 
bury,  Perry,  aad  okhen,  a  oommittee  waa  appouited  conaakiiig  of  Mann. 
bury,  Day,  Perry,  Bishop,  and  Stimpson,  to  take  the  subject  into 
and  report  at  a  fhtnra  meeting. 

The  folh>wisg  Report,  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  in  the  State  Houae,  January 
21, 1845,  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  in  behalf  of  the  oommittee : 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  State  Agent  of  Public  Schools,  a  meeting  of 
teachers  aodfrlends  of  education  was  held  a  few  weeks  since,  in  tlie  City  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  for  the  purpoee  of  considering  the  subject  of  a  State  Society  for  tbn 
prometion  of  public  school  ednoation»  Mr.  N.  Bishop,  Supeviatend^t  of  t^^^ 
Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  discussion  I// 
BCTeral  individuals,  it  was  voted,  that  Measrsi  Kiagsbuy,  Bishop,  Perry,  Day  and 
Stimpson  be  a  oommittee  to  take  the  subject  into  fbrther  consideration,  and,  if  ft 
be  deemed  expedient,  to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  That  committee  bavin ({ 
given  the  subject  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol 
lowing  report: 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  pqralar  education  in 
other  oountrias,  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  Sen  it  may 
be  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  the  people — ^the  whole  people — should  be  educated. 
Our  institutions,  civij,  political,  and  religious,  all  imperatirely  demand  ik 
Sow  shall  it  be  done  ?  is  the  only  question  that  admits  of  discussion.  To  thUi 
questk)n  only  one  rational  anawer  oao  be  given— ohiefly  by  paMio  sohools. 

Whatever  influence  may  be  exerted  by  the  Press,  by  the  College  and  Higl 
Schools  m  advancing  eduoatioo,— and  w«  have  no  doubt  but  VkU  infiaenoe  ii 
great  and  indispensable ;  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  these  meartf 
are  sufficient  to  educate  a  whole  people,  Hiatory  doaa  not  preasnt  a  solitary  ax* 
ample  of  a  country  or  province  where  education  has  been  universal,  without  some 
instrumentality  analagous  to  Common  Schools. 

Literature  and  science  may  flourish  where  only  the  weaWiy  few  are  highly 
educated.  It  is  possible  that  Uiefew^  by  monopolizing  the  ereoluments  and  privi* 
leges  which  superior  knowledge  confers,  may,  while  me  ina/ny  are  toiling  in  agri- 
culture or  mechanic  arts,  rise  to  higher  attainments,  and  cause  science  and  liter-' 
ature  to  take  deeper  root  and  to  bring  forth  mature  fruits.  Though  auah  fraiti 
might  bring  blessings  with  them,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  requiras  rather  the 
diffiision  than  the  aecnmnlation  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  boast  of  Henry  IT., 
of  France,  that  he  would  "  take  eare  that  evm  peasant  ahould  be  In  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  have  a  fowl  in  hia  pot"  It  should  be  the  oare  of  our  eouniry  that 
every  child  should  he  educaiecL 

Our  forefkthers  laid  us  under  deep  obligations,  therefore,  when  they  conse- 
crated the  common  school  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Oaght  wa  not  deeply 
to  regret  that  within  our  own  State  that  mission  has  not  been  fully  accomplished. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  can  not  read  or  write.  'Sever  should  the  friends 
of  education  rest  till  this  stain  is  wiped  from  the  eeoQteiheoii  of  the  Stale.  Though 
we  bail  with  delight  the  deep  interest  now  beginning  to  be  awakened  in  diflbrent 
parts  of  the  State,  still  it  is  an  important  question  what  further  can  be  done  to 
give  our  pnblio  sdiool  system  an  impulse  so  Tigoroas  as  to  send  its  fhllest  blessings 
to  the  most  secluded  district 

Light  must  be  difTused  in  regard  to  the  subject  Parents  must  be  roused  from 
apathy  by  having  the  evils  of  ignoranoe  and  the  blessings  of  knowledge  plaoed  be- 
fore them  ;  the  ooDoeotioa  between  arime  and  ignorance  must  be  ahown ;  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  knowledge  not  only  leads  to  higher  alevatiaa  of  charaoter 
here  and  better  hopes  of  a  future  life,  but  it  must  be  proved  that  an  intelligent, 
educated  man  will  earn  more  mcney  than  an  ignorant  one ;  the  incompetency  or 
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tMelieni  mnrt  be  exposed,  and  pnblie  veotrniefnt  miirt  be  mide  to  demand  better ; 
la  ehort,  we  ehoBld  all  be  broagbt  to  the  fiiU  oonvkytioB  that  good  poblio  lohooif 
are  a  powerful  eateguard  of  our  ooaniry.  In  view  of  tbeie  aod  aiiiiUar  considera- 
tions, we  deem  it  expedient  to  form,  at  the  present  time,  a  State  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  public  sohod  ednoation. 

Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  necessity  of  associated  and  coopera- 
ted eflbrts  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  education  of  the  children 
and  the  youth  of  the  8tate  was  committed.  Teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  differ* 
ent  grades,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  know  nothing  of  each  other,  and 
are  sometimes  thought  to  have  antagonistic  interests,  instead  of  laboring  together 
■or  professional  improvement  Parents  do  not  understand  how  much  depends 
on  home  preparation  and  cooperation  to  aid  the  teacher.  Public  spirited  citizens 
do  not  appreciate  the  connection  between  ignorance,  and  low  vicious  tastes,  and 
habits  ripening  into  crime,  or  see  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  education. 

The  community  generally  need  to  understand  better  than  now  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  sucoessful  system  of  public  schools — ^good  school-houses,  intelligent 
and  faithful  committees,  pnpotual  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  and  above  all, 
well  qualified,  permanently  employed,  and  progressive  teachers — and  that  all  these 
conditions  rested  on  liberal  peonniary  appropriations,  and  these  could  not  be  had 
without  an  active,  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  town  and 
district  meetings^  To  ezite  and  direct  this  interest,  frequent  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions must  be  held  in  every  neighborhood  of  the  State.  One  man,  no  matter 
how  willing  to  work,  or  how  industrious,  could  not  get  up  and  addreas  as  many 
meetings  as  it  was  desirable  to  hold.  Wherever  sehool-housea  were  to  be  built— 
and  good  school-houses  were  needed  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  nearly  every 
district — wherever  a  gradation  system  was  praoticable,  and  thia  could  be  effected 
in  every  manufacturing  village— wherever  permanent  teachers  could  be  employed, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  every  town,  and  in  all  the  large  districts — wherever 
taxes  on  property  were  to  be  levied,  and  tbia  was  necessary  in  every  town, — ^pub- 
lio  opinion  most  ba  enlightened  if  wise  and  Ubeial  meaarcs  were  to  be  adopted. 
Here  is  a  fiald  m  which  every  intelUgent  teaoher  and  fHend  of  education  oan  take 
an  active  part  under  the  auspices  of  a  State  Association,  of  which  the  people  could 
not  be  jealous,  as  belonging  to  no  particular  party  or  sect. 

Besides  this  great  fundamental  object  of  all  individoal  and  aasooiated  effi>rt— 
the  awakening  of  an  faiquiring,  intelligeiit,  and  active  intareat  on  the  whole  aub- 
jeot  of  pnbHo  schools  and  popular  education — there  were  certain  speoial  measurea, 
in  which  as  State  Commissioner  he  needed  immediate  help,  if  the  interest  already 
awakened  was  to  be  followed  by  paraoaneDt  and  ealeoAva  improvement  in  the  or- 
ganiaation  and  instruction  of  the  public  sehoois,  and  the  ednontioD  of  the  oommo> 
nfty.  The  advocacy  of  the  public  press  must  be  enlisted.  Not  only  the  political 
and  religious  newspapers  which  ciroulate  in  the  State  muat  recognize  and  discuss 
the  movaroent,  but  periofioab  and  tracts  ezolosively  davotad  to  the  thorough  dia- 
cussion  of  educational  topics  of  general  and  local  inlereal  must  be  pHnted  and  dia- 
tributed.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  at  least  sixteen  pages 
of  educational  reading  matter  .attached  to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State  in  the 
winter  of  1844-45,  by  which  heooold  diaoem  already  the  germs  of  school  relbrma 
scattered  broadcast  in  at  least  ten  thoasand  families.  By  the  wayside  and  fire- 
side lectures  and  intinerating  normal  classes  of  WlHiam  S.  Baker  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  a  demonstration  will  be  made  of  the  value  of  a  system  of 
school  inspection  conducted  by  practical  teachers  and  educators,  and  pervading 
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every  town  and  district  By  a  cheap  and  oomprehenaiye  aysteni  of  Coontj 
Teachen'  Inetitatea,  gaftheriug  io,  not  a  few,  bat  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  -State,  each  scholar  under  the  instmction  by  day  of  accomplished 
and  experienced  professors,  and  with  lectures  and  exercises  in  the  evening  will  be 
sure  to  attract,  interest,  and  instruct  parents,  school  officers,  and  the  people  gene- 
rally— ^the  valae  of  professional  training,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  science  and 
art,  and  the  results  of  education,  will  be  s^n  and  felt  Out  of  these  and  other 
measures  will  grow  up  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  professional  training  of  R. 
L,  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  and  courses  of  Popular  Lectures  in  every  town 
and  large  village,  by  which  t^e  work  of  self-education  will  be  carried  on  among 
the  aduits  in  the  homes,  the  fiMtories,  and  the  field.  This  is  the  large  comprehen- 
sive work  in  which  he  invited  teachers  of  every  name,  and  parents  of  every  town, 
and  public  men  of  all  parties  and  denominations  to  share  in  some  plan  of  associated 
effi>rt  The  framework  of  such  an  association  need  be  very  simple,  as  waa  shown 
in  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  this  plan  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barnard,  after 
being  discussed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Dr.  Hartshorn,  Prof.  Gktmmell,  Hon.  Wilkins 
Updike,  Col.  Pitman,  Mr.  Tourtellott,  Mr.  A.  O.  Peck,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal* 
laudet  of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was 
chairman,  who  were  instructed  to  present  a  Constitution  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Providence  on  the  34th  ult. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  January 
25th,  1845,  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of  South  Kingston,  in  the  chair,  the  committee 
reported  back  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard,  which,  after 
remarks  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Pres.  WayUnd,  Prof.  Caswell,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

OmstiUtUoiL 

AaricLK  1.  This  association  shall  be  styled  the  Bhode  Jsland  IhstUuie  of  M- 
gintetion^  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  pnblio  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  in  this  State.  , 

Articlb  2.  Any  person  residing  in  this  State  may  become  a  member  of  the 
I'wtitute  by  subscribing  this  Constitution  and  contributing  any  sum  towards  de- 
0  aying  its  incidental  expenees. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  the  Iistitnte  shall  <be  a  President,  two  or  mosre 
>  ice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
(with  such  powers  and  duties  respectively  as  their  several  designations  imply,)  and 
Directors,  who  shall  together  constitute  an  Bxeoutive  Conmiittee. 

Articlb  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  eflfeot  each  measorea 
as  the  Institute  may  direct ;  and  lor  thia  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  general 
object  of  the  Institute,  may  appoint  special  committees,  collect  and  dissenunate 
information,  call  public  meetings  for  lectures  and  discussions,  circulate  books,  pe- 
riodicals and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  schools,  school  systems  and  education 
generally,  and  perform  such  other  aote  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make 
report  c^  their  doiDgs  to  the  Institute  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Aeticlc  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be  held 
annually,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  the  month  of  January,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  may  designate,  m  a  notice  published  in  one  or 
more  of  the  city  papers ;  and  meetings  may  be  held  at  mi<^  other  times  and 
places  as  the  executive  committee  may  appoint 

Articlb  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  its 
provisions  may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 
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X.    EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


PREFACE. 

The  history  of  associations  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this  country — or  the  assent  of  sev- 
eral persons  to  a  common  method  of  accomplishing  a  specific  educa- 
tional purpose — begins  with  a  subscription  commenced  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Royal  James,  (Rev.  M.  Copeland,)  on  her  arrival  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  1621,  towards  the  erection  of  a  Free  School— ox 
an  Endowed  Grammar  School,  in  Charles  City,  Virginia.  The  first 
school  in  New  England  was  probably  started  in  the  same  way — that 
is,  by  a  subscription  by  "  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boa- 
ton  on  the  2 2d  of  August,  1636,*'  "towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us."  The  free  sckoole  in  Rox- 
burie,''  designated  by  Cotton  Mather  as  the  Sckola  illuetris,  was 
established  by  an  agreement  or  association  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants who  joined  in  an  act  or  agreement  binding  the  subscribers 
and  their  estates  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription,  "  to  erect  a  free 
schoole " '^  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit 
them  for  the  publicke  service  both  in  Churche  and  Comraonwealthe 
in  succeeding  ages."  Nearly  all  that  class  of  schools  now  known  as 
Grammar  Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries,  except  the  Town,  or 
y?ublic  High  Schools,  were  originally  established  on  the  principle  of 
association.  So  was  it  with  nearly  every  College  in  the  country. 
The  ten  persons  selected  by  the  synod  of  the  churches  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1608  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Colony  to  found, 
erect,  and  govern  a  "  School  of  the  Church,"  met  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  and  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the  Colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  each  of  the  Trustees  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
brought  a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the  association, 
using  words  to  this  effect,  as  he  laid  them  on  the  table :  "  I  give  these 
books  for  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut,"  "  wherein,"  as  after- 
wards declared,  "  youth  shall  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning 
to  qualify  them  for  public  employment  in  church  and  civil  state." 

Although  the  Common  School  generally  was  established  by  act 
of  legislation — as  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — to  exclude 
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from  every  family  that  "barbariBm  as  would  allow  in  its  midst  a 
single  child  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  Colony,"  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  originated 
in  volnntary  associations  of  benevolent  and  patriotic  individuals. 

Nearly  all  professional  schools  for  law,  theology,  and  medicine, 
and  every  institution  intended  to  provide  fo^  the  exceptional  classes 
— such  as  orphans,  infants,  juvenile  offendeis,  deaf  mutes,  blind,  im- 
becile children,  or  to  introduce  new  methods,  such  as  the  monito- 
rial, manual  labor,  and  infant— originated  in  societies. 

All  of  those  educational  enterprises,  in  which  the  religious  ele- 
ment constitutes  the  leading  object,  such  as  the  Sunday-School,  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books, 
have  been  carried  on  through  voluntary  associations. 

The  earliest  movement  for  the  advancement  of  education  gener- 
ally in  the  United  States,  through  an  association,  originated  in  Bos- 
ton in  1826,  but  did  not  take  shape  till  some  years  later,  although 
the  object  was  partially  attained  through  the  agency  of  Lyceums, 
which  were  established  for  other  purposes  as  well,  in  the  same  year. 
In  the  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  Lyceum,  wherever  estab- 
lished, the  condition  and  improvement  of  schools — the  school-hoube, 
studies,  books,  apparatus,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the  whole  field  of  school  legib* 
lation  and  administration,  were  fully  and  widely  discussed. 

Out  of  the  popular  agitation  already  begun,  but  fostered  by  the 
Lyceum  movement,  originated,  about  the  year  1830,  many  special 
school  conventions  and  associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  these  associations, 
having  accomplished  their  purposes  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the 
building  up  of  a  better  public  opinion,  and  of  a  better  system  of 
school  legislation,  have  given  way  to  new  organizations  founded  on 
the  same  principle  of  the  assent  of  many  individuals  to  a  common 
method  of  accomplishing  special  purposes.  The  history  and  condi- 
tion of  these  various  associations,  both  those  which  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  still  in  operation,  having 
for  their  field  the  Nation  or  the  State,  will  be  herein  briefly  set  forth. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  education  as  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
we  introduce  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  composed  mainly  of  letters  descriptive  of  the  schools  as 
they  were  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  by  individuals  who  were 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  same. 
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PB0F08AL8  fOB  VORMIKO  ▲  SOCIBTT  OF  XDUOATIOK  IH  1826. 

The  following  Proposals  was  addressed  to  many  teachers  and 
known  friends  of  edncation  for  their  consideration,  Sept.,  1826: — 

Ths  establishment  of  •  looiety  for  any  of  the  namerons  objects  connected  with 
human  improTement,  is  a  thing  of  so  common  ocomrenoe,  as  hardlj  to  call  for 
SDOlo^  or  explanation.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  Bi^ject  oredacation,  in  paiticnlar.  prefatory  diseaeaion  seems  unnecessary. 
The  conviction  appears  to  be  universal  that  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of 
society  is  dependent,  to  a  ffrea^  extent,  on  the  information,  the  dlsci]9line,  and  the 
habits,  which  are  imparted  by  phTsioai,  intelleotnalf  and  mond  exercise,  regulated 
by  good  instruction.  Some  of  tne  considerations,  however,  which  seem  most 
strongly  to  urge  the  measure  now  proposed,  are  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

The  progress  of  improrement  in  education  has  not  hitherto  been  duly  aided  by 
fimnbirud  and  eonetntraUd  afort^ — by  mutual  understanding  and  emcieut  co- 
operation. That  this  advantage  is  hiffhly  desinble  needs  not  to  be  inculcated  on 
any  one  who  has  attentively  oDserved  the  operations  or  the  progress  of  the  re- 
ligions and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  day.  The  piety  ana  benevolence  of 
separate  inoividnals  might  have  done  much  for  the  happinese  of  man,  but  could 
never  have  achieved  the  magniflcent  result  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
languages  of  so  many  nations,  nor  that  of  turning  a  whole  people  from  the  rites 
•f  idolatry,  or  the  habits  of  barbarism.  'It  is  matter  of  regret  that,  whilst  the  ze^ 
of  thousands  has  been  made  to  meet  on  bo  many  other  objects,  and  push  them 
onward  to  brilliant  success,  no  such  union  has  nitherto  been  attempted  in  the 
great  cause  of  education.  Here  and  there  we  have  had  an  excellent  school-book, 
an  eminent  instructor,  a  vigilant  and  faithful  sohool-committee,  a  distinguished 
institution,  a  memoiable  ei^owment,  or  a  local  arrangement,  which  has  jiuttly  Int- 
mortalized  its  projectors.  But  there  has  not  been  sny  attempt  made  to  offer,  to 
the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  Ukelv  to  result  from  an  association  of  men  eminent 
•nd  active  m  literature,  in  sdenoe,  ana  in  public  life ;  from  an  extensive  Interchange 
(•f  views  on  the  part  or  instructors  or  from  an  enlightened  and  harmonious  oonour- 
lence  in  a  uniform  set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  and 
rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgment  of  litenuy  men  and  of  teachers  could 
make  them.  School-committees  have  labored  industriously,  indeed^  but  from 
Vhe  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  communication,  they  have  not  acted  in  concert. 
Endowments  have,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been  conferred  with  so  little  judgment 
as  to  become  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial ;  and  town  and  State  policy 
in  regard  to  education  has,  thous^  admirable  in  its  temporary  results  and  its  re- 
stricted sphere,  been  so  orampea  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  much  of 
its  proper  influence. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed  would,  in  all  probability,  do  away  these  and  sim- 
ilar impediments  to  the  career  of  improvement,  and  prove  a  powerful  engine  in 
decelerating  the  intellectual  progress  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  nation. 

1.  As  the  tarliett  wtaaet  of  education  require,  from  their  prospective  importanee 
as  well  as  their  natural  place,  the  peoaliar  attention  of  parents  and  teaoners.  the 
/proposed  society  would  direct  its  attention  to  every  thing  which  might  neem  likely 
Jo  aid  parents  in  the  domestic  education  of  their  offspring,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  infants. 

S.  Another  object  of  the  so<nety  would  be  to  aid  intitruetore  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  So  much  has  recentiy  been  written  and  so  well  on  this  subject,  thai 
it  seems  to  require  but  little  discussion  here.  Let  it  sufiloe  to  say,  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  which  might  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  teachers,  whether 
by  the  training  of  youth  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching,  by  instituting 
lectures  on  the  vanons  branches  of  education,  by  Busffesting  methodM  of  teaching 
Uiese  branches,  by  nsing,  in  a  word,  every  means  oflmparting  a  facility  in  com- 
municating knowledge  and  in  directing  the  youthful  mmd,  so  as  to  furnish  in- 
structors with  the  best  attainable  knowledge  and  the  best  possible  qualifications 
in  the  branches  which  they  might  wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and  a  practicable  objects 
ean  not  be  put  into  operation  in  a  day.  nor  by  any  single  act  of  legislation,  not* 
by  the  solitary  efforts  of  any  individual.  If  there  is  a  season  for  every  thing  un- 
der the  sun,  there  must  be,  in  this  undertaking,  an  incipient  stsge  of  comparativt 
feebleness  and  doubt  and  experiment  and  hazaixl,  whicn,  however,  will  no  doubt 
give  place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalleled  amount  of  private  and 
public  ffood.  The  only  questions  are.  Where  shall  tills  undertaking  be  oom- 
xnencedl — whenf — and  hywhomf  Should  a  simultaneous  movement  to  effect 
this  great  object  be  made,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  New  York^  in  Connecti- 
9r*»,  ^d  in  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  such  a  society  as  is  now 
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proposed  mifbt  contribato  valuable  servioea  to  the  meaaures  which  might  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose. 

The  society  ought  not  to  restrict  its  attention  to  instructors  of  any  order,  bnt 
should  endeavor  to  embrace  the  services  and  the  duties  of  all.  from  tne  lowest  to 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  advancement ;  and  the  mutual  understanding  and  the 
universal  co-operation  thus  secured  in  the  bushiess  of  instruction  would  probablj 
be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  tlus  society. 

8.  An  obiect  of  vast  importance  in  the  iormation  of  a  society  snoh  as  is  contem- 
plated would  be  the  ooUeoting  of  a  library  of  u9€fiU  worht  on  edueation.  The 
members  of  the  society  would,  by  means  of  snoh  assistance,  proceed  more  intel- 
ligently and  efficiently  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views ;  and  if  the  library  were 
made  to  comprise  copies  of  every  accessible  school-book,  American  or  European, 
it  would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  and  extensive  improve- 
ment in  their  respective  branches  of  instruction.  The  advantage  thus  afforded 
would  be  equallv  serviceable  to  such  of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in  aid- 
ing teachers  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  to  those  teachers  themselves. 

4.  A  subject  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  would  be  ths  improtement 
of  sehool-bookt.  It  is  a  thing  not  merely  convenient  or  advantageous  to  education, 
and  to  the  character  of  our  national  literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
in  school-books  throughout  the  country ;  this  subject  possesses  a  political  value, 
which  reaches  even  to  the  union  by  which  we  are  constituted  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent nation.  Local  peculiarities  of  sentiment  and  undue  attachments  to 
local  custom  are  the  results,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  of  education.  We  do  not  surely 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  sanguine  when  we  venture  say,  that 
a  national  uniformity  in  plazis  of  instniction  and  m  school-books  would  fbmish  a 
bond  of  common  sentiment  and  feeling  stronger  than  any  that  could  be  produced 
by  anv  other  means,  in  the  season  of  early  lire.  The  precise  extent  to  which  this 
desirable  improvement  might  be  carried  would,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  the  feelings  of  individuals  no  less  than  on  those  or  any  society.  But 
every  rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render  such  arrange- 
ment agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  instructors  and  of  the  authors  of 
Bchool-Dooks  throughout  the  United  States. 

6.  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  thought  better  not  to  multiply 
or  extend  observations,  but  to  leave  details  for  a  more  matured  stage  of  procedure. 
A  nsef^il  guide  to  particular  regulations  is  accessible  in  Count  de  Lasteyrie*a 
Niyu^eau  Sytteme  df£dfteation.  Bee  that  pamphlet,  or  the  translation  of  part  of 
it,  given  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Oriscom's  Mutual  Instruction.  Another  useibl 
guide  will  be  found  in  Jullien's  Eaouitu  d?un  Qtmrage  9ur  Education  Oomparts, 

6.  The  vastly  desirable  benefit  or  complete  and  harmonious  co-operation  would 
require  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  lai^ge  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States 
should  contain  a  central  committee  for  managing  the  concerns  of  such  a  society : 
as  aweiliariea  to  which  and  modeled  on  the  same  plan,  professional  men  ana 
teachers,  as  well  as  other  persons  interested  in  education,  and  cax>able  of  promot- 
ing it,  might  associate  themselves  in  every  town  or  convenient  vidnity.  A  oor- 
responding  member  from  every  such  association,  and  one  or  more  from  a  central 
committee,  might,  with  great  ease  and  dispatch,  conduct  all  the  business  of  the 
proposed  society  in  any  one  State ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  ^reat  scale 
mi^ht  complete  the  or^nization  of  the  society  for  the  United  States.  The  whole 
affair  offers  nothing  either  complicated  or  troublesome ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
sufficiency  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  commence  and  of  perseverance  to  sustain  the 
undertaking. 

For  an  idea  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  French  So- 
eietff  of  JEducaUon^  or  to  the  present  condition  of  tne  primary  schools  of  Holland, 
which  have  attained  to  that  condition  through  the  efforts  of  a  society  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  education,  and  vigorously  devoting  themselves  to  its 
improvement.  The  result  of  that  society's  labors  has  been  nothing  short  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  the  sphere  of  its  action,  accomplished,  too, 
in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years. 

Mention  might  here  be  made  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of  improved  instruction  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  which  has  rendered  the  benefits  of  education  as  accessible  to 
the  people  of  England,  as  they  have  been  or  are  to  those  of  Scotland,  of  New 
England,  or  of  Holland.  We  might  mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Society  as 
an  institution  which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  instruction  and  moral 
refinement  among  the  youngest  class  of  British  population. 

The  above  moderate  Proposals  sboald  be  read  in  connection  vith 
the  Contents  and  Index  of  the  History  of  Educational  Associations 
{National  and  State)  in  the  United  Stales  in  1864.     848  pages. 
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L  SLEMENTABY  INSTBUCTLON. 
A.  LSaiSLATION. 

■ 

Thbough  the  influence  of  the  ^^Gesellschaft  Tot  nut  van  't  algemeen," 
{Society  for  the  promotion  of  public  interests j)*  which  was  organized  in 
1784,  mainlj  through  the  efforts  of  John  Nieuvenhuysen,  a  Memnonite 
minister  of  North  Holland,  the  government  was  induced,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  popular  education. 
The  celebrated  orientalist  Van  der  Palm,  who  in  1799,  under  the  Batavian 
Republic,  had  the  management  of  public  instruction,  and  was  afterward 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  with  similar  duties,  effected  the 
passage,  in  1801  and  1808,  of  two  laws,  both  of  which  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  issued.  In  1806,  a  change  in  the 
government  occurred,  and  Van  der  Palm  withdrew  from  public  life. 

The  president  of  the  Republic,  Pensionary  (Roadpensionaris,)  Schim- 
melpenninck,  abolished  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  appointed  in- 
stead a  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  public  in- 
struction. To  assist  in  the  duties  of  this  department  of  public  schools. 
Van  der  £nde,  was  made  Assistant  Secretary,  who  had  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  1801,  and  now  finished  and  perfected  the  work  commenced 
by  Van  der  Palm.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  public  schools  until 
1888.  To  him  is  due  the  elaboration  of  the  law  which  was  laid  before 
the  Chamber  Deputies  on  the  19th  November,  1806,  adopted  on  the  26th 
February,  1806,  and  on  the  8d  April,  approved  by  the  Pensionary,  to- 
gether with  the  general  regulations  which  had  been  laid  down  under 
authority  from  the  government,  and  which  were  thus  made  part  of  the 
law  itself.  ^^This  public  school  law,"  says  Cousin,  **was  based  upon 
such  just  and  wise  views,  it  showed  so  beautiful  a  consistency  through- 
out, and  such  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  it  was  found 

*  ^*  The  Society  for  the  Public  Good,"  aa  it  ii  generally  deeignated,  commenced  its  labors  in 
Mhalf  of  popular  education,  by  preparing  and  circulating  among  the  common  people  useful 
elementary  books,  not  only  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  but  also  on  matters  of  every  day 
life.  Its  second  object  was  to  establish  model  schools,  with  librariea  for  the  use  of  work  peo- 
ple who  had  left  school,  In  all  localities  where  it  had  subscribers.  Its  third  object  was  to  con- 
duct inquiries  into  the  true  principles  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  children,  and  into 
eehool  metbod.  Under  its  lead  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  in  1797,  and  of  several  other 
large  towns  undertook  the  work  of  school  improvement.  In  1809,  the  society  numbered  7,000 
members,  having  departments,  or  branches  in  every  province  and  town,  and  bas  continued 
U>  exert  an  important  Inlluence  on  popular  education  to  the  present  time. 

t  From  Bchmidt*  "Eneyklopddie  Pddagvgiche,*'  with  modifications  and  additions. 
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to  adapt  itself  so  readily,  through  the  universalitj  of  its  principles,  to  the 
most  diverse  wants  of  the  several  provinces,  that  it  has  remained  in  force, 
and  without  any  important  alterations,  up  to  the  present  date,  and  through 
three  great  popular  revolutions.  When  the  government  in  1829.  in  its 
partiality  to  the  liberals  of  Belgium,  proposed  a  new,  law  making  deplorable 
changes  in  the  law  of  1806,  the  chambers  united  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  proposition." 

The  law  of  1806,  has  continued  in  force  for  half  a  century,  and  every 
one  admits  that  it  has  operated  admirably.  Yet  in  the  provisions  of  the 
22d  and  28d  articles  of  the  regulations,  (Supplement  A.,)  lay  hid  the  ele- 
ments of  a  storm,  which  is  even  yet  scarcely  allayed,  and  which  has  been 
the  cause,  as  we  just  intimated,  of  new  legislation.  The  subject  is  of 
such  importanee  that  we  present  a  formal  explanation. 

"  Art.  22,  of  Ordinance  A.  Instruction  shall  be  directed  as  well  to  the 
developmont  of  the  mental  faculties  as  to  tlie  acquisition  of  useful  information, 
and  also  to  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  of  all  the  social  and  Chris- 
tian virtues. 

''  Art.  23. — Provision  shall  be  made  that  the  pupils  do  not  remain  without 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  that  religious  faith  to  which  they  belong.  The 
teacher  however  shall  not  have  the  charge  of  this  branch  of  instruction.' 

These  articles  asserted  the  principle  of  secular  and  mixed  schools,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  different  creeds  had  at  first  no  thought  of  contesting 
it;  they  readily  promised  the  government  their  cooperation,  and  even 
the  Catholics  were  disposed  to  acquiesce,  if  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Friesland.  **  It  is  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  preservation  of  harmony,  friendship,  and  affection 
among  the  different  religious  societies,  that  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  different  churches  should  not  be  communicated  by  the  teachers.  In 
order  to  effect  the  object,  so  desirable,  which  the  government  has  in  view, 
and  for  which  it  demands  our  earnest  cooperation,  the  work  must  be 
commenced  in  childhood,  and  although  as  our  church  requires  of  us  the 
doctrinal  instruction  of  its  children,  these  enactments  of  a  government 
that  takes  so  great  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  young,  will  serve  but 
to  quicken  our  zeal  in  the  performance  of  our  duties. '* 

The  relation  at  that  time  existing  in  Holland,  between  the  churches  and 
schools,  was  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  in  Prussia.  Said  Van  der 
Ende  to  M.  Cousin ;  "  The  public  schools  shall  be  by  all  means  Christian 
schools,  but  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic ;  they  shall  be  limited  to  no 
special  form  of  worship,  and  shall  teach  no  exclusive  doctrine.  There 
shall  be  no  special  Catholic  and  no  special  Protestant  schools  I  A  public 
school  is  for  the  people,  wholly  and  completely.  Moreover,  tolerance  is 
by  no  means  indifference.  You  are  in  Holland,  where  a  Christian  spirit 
is  widely  disseminated,  and  where  for  centuries  past,  great  toleration  has 
prevailed  between  the  different  churches."  **  Even  here  in  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,"  added  M.  Prinsen,  of  Haarlem,  "  there  is  no  special  instruc- 
tion in  morals.  I  give  instruction  neither  in  morals  nor  in  what  is  called 
natural  religion.     It  should  rather  be  called  metaphysics.     But  by  all  the 
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teachers  a  religious  and  moral  feeling  is,  at  every  opportunity,  awakened, 
encouraged,  and  sustained.  All  the  instructors  teach  morality,  but  no 
one  gives  special  instruction  therein.  We  receive  here  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  but  the  latter  are  present  with  the  classes  in  biblical 
history,  (which  is  made  a  regular  subject  of  study,)  in  the  Old  Testament 
only.  These  Jewish  pupils  become  afterward  teachers  in  the  special 
schools  supported  by  the  Jews  for  their  own  children."  M.  Cousin 
was  greatly  surprised ;  he  approved  of  the  German  system,  yet  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  there  existed  here  no  religious  animosity  between 
the  children  of  the  different  churches,  and  that  nevertheless  moral  and 
religious  men  were  the  result  of  these  secular  schools.  Did  the  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  the  Dutch  contribute  to  this  result  ?  Could  time 
alone  develop  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  system  ?  However  this 
may  be,  since  1848,  a  diversity  of  feeling  has  existed,  and  sharply  defined 
parties  have  arisen  in  mutual  opposition. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  dui'ing 
that  year,  would  have  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  school  laws.  The 
fourth  section  of  (Art.  194,)  of  the  new  constitution  was  thus  worded : 

"  Instruction  (het  geven  van  onderwig's)  shall  be  free,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  government,  and,  so  far  as  the  public,  and  intermediate  schools  are  con- 
cerned, under  the  condition  of  guarantees  of  capacity,  and  good  morals,  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher,  and 'to  be  fixed  by  law." 

Attention  had  also  been  directed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers^ 
salarit-s,  to  the  vagueness  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the 
[iroceedings  of  the  parishes,  and  lastly,  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
governmental  superintendence.  This  was  also  evidently  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  those  who  believed  there  were  yet  more  important 
grievances  to  be  redressed.  Through  the  influence  of  the  University  at 
Utrecht,  which  had  become  the  center  of  Calvanistic  orthodoxy,  an  ultra- 
protcstant  party  had  been  formed, — conservative,  inasmuch  as  it  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  form  of  government  of  1789,  and  weak  in  numbers, 
but  active  and  energetic  It  had  taken  its  name  from  Groen  van  Prin- 
sterer,  a  prominent  preacher  and  writer,  who,  with  his  adherents,  had 
noticed  with  some  misgiving,  how  the  Catholics  in  every  place  where  they 
had  any  influence,  were  strictly  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1806,  respecting  religious  instruction.  The  Catholics,  enjoying 
perfect  equality  of  rights,  excluded  from  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
every  thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  and  even  set  the  Bible  aside.  The 
Groenists  determined  to  check  the  anticipated  advances  of  the  Romish 
church,  by  openly  attacking  the  principle  of  mixed  schools,  which  they 
represented  to  be  nurseries  of  atheism  and  hot- beds  of  irreligion  and  im- 
morality ;  they  demanded,  at  every  cost,  sectarian  schools,  and  a  positive 
]^ligious  instruction.  The  majority  of  the  Chambers  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  exclusive  schools  by  private  per- 
sons, inasmuch  as  the  constitution  guaranteed  free  instruction ;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  entire  notion  gave  a  Christian  tendency  to  the 
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instruction  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  must,  in  fact,  be  Christian  in  its 
character,  though  the  law  could  not  so  prescribe  it  In  the  ranks  of  this 
strong  party  were  the  Catholics,  who  would  banish  religious  instruction 
entirely  from  the  schools  rather  than  see  given  to  it  a  coloring  in  any 
degree  Protestant, — the  liberals,  who  desired  a  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  non-conformists  of  every  kind,  Memnonites, 
Lutherans,  Jews,  and  even  certain  of  the  orthodox  reformed,  who  upon 
this  subject  differed  from  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  dominant  church. 
The  views  of  these  last,  deserve  mention,  since  they  accord  with  measures 
whose  full  importance  the  future  only  will  reveal.  We  give  them  in  the 
words  of  von  Laveleye : 

"  Gorman  Theology  is  femous  for  its  works  of  criticism  upon  the  historical  or 
mythical  portions  of  the  gospels.  The  most  important  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  all  foreign  writers,  are  now  translated  into  the  Dutch  language,  and 
moreover,  every  educated  man  in  the  Netherlands,  is  well  acquainted  with  Ger- 
man. This,  together  with  the  ready  communication  of  religious  information  by 
other  meanp,  has  caused  the  rationalistic  labors  of  German  science  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  tlio  theology  of  Holland ;  and  so  great  has  this  become, 
that  the  orthodox  clerg)'  are  filled  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  they  see  several 
of  the  principal  pulpits  of  the  land  occupied  by  preachers  who^e  teachings  have 
a  more  or  less  decidedly  expressed  tendency  to  Sfwinianism.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  opinion  which  represents  Christ  as  a  being  higher  than  man,  but  less  than 
God,  has  gained  strength,  and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  has  attained  a 
predominant  influence.  The  eflect  of  this  tendency,  wliether  it  be  to  unitarian- 
ism  or  rationalism,  is  to  direct  attention  rather  to  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
its  civilizing  influences,  than  to  its  doctrines  and  power  to  save.  Christ  ia  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  perfect"  archetype,  in  conformity  to  which,  humanity  should 
be  fashioned,  rather  than  the  Messiah  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  redemption 
of  the  elect  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction  is  the 
schools,  doctrinal  teaching  is  willingly  left  to  the  priest  while  it  in  considered 
highly  important  that  the  teacher  should  still  be  required  to  give  instruction  in 
Christian  morals." 

A  third  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  moderate  men,  who,  true  to 
the  ordinances  of  1806,  desired  to  make  the  culture  of  the  social  and 
Christian  virtues  the  groundwork  of  instruction,  and  thus  to  prove  that 
the  religious  element  was  not  excluded  from  the  schools.  But  as  the 
ministry  could  not  consent  to  this,  to  avoid  strengthening  the  Groenists, 
they  united  with  the  liberals. 

Several  drafts  of  laws  were  successively  presented  to  the  chambers, 
without  effecting  a  result  Four  times  in  the  course  of  seven  years  was 
the  ministry  overthrown,  and  meanwhile  the  Groenist  minority  was  acting 
upon  the  popular  mind  by  means  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and 
the  circulation  of  petitions.  They  finally  convinced  the  king  that  the 
nation  was  opposed  to  every  system  of  school  law  in  which  the  public 
schools  were  made  atheistic;  and  this  accusation  too  was  unjust  to  their 
opponents,  for  a  complete  severance  of  church  and  state,  by  no  means  in- 
fers systematic  opposition  to  the  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  bill 
of  the  minister  Van  Reenen,  which  had  been  opposed  mainly  by  the 
Groenists,  went  so  far  as  even  to  make  no  mention  of  Christianity,  yet  it 
was  drawn  up,  on  the  whole,  in  a  sincerely  Christian  spirit,  and  was  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  the  subject.     Nevertheless,  the  minority  pre- 
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Tailed  with  the  king,  so  far  that  he  promised  his  sanction  to  their  design, 
and  now,  sure  of  success,  they  greeted  in  triumph  the  accession  to  the 
ministry,  of  Van  der  Bruggen,  and  Van  Rappard,  who  were  supporters  of 
their  system. 

But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  quickly 
moderated  the  zeal  of  the  new  ministers.  They  soon  perceived  that  the 
principle  of  mixed  schools,  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  law  of  1806, 
was  still  too  firmly  incorporated  with  the  habits  of  the  people  to  permit 
the  thought  of  its  being  uprooted,  and  they  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill,  eclectic  in  its  provisions,  which  neither  pleased  the  Groe- 
nists,  nor  conciliated  the  liberals.  The  debate  was  opened  on  the  29th 
June,  in  the  lower  chamber ;  a  debate  that  will  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  religious  history  of  Holland.  We  can  here  give 
only  the  result  What  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  position  of 
parties,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  different  opinions  that  were  advanced 
in  the  discussion.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  as  a  surprising  fact, 
that  the  language  of  the  Catholic  upon  the  subject,  was  almost  always 
directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  their  co-religionist<?,  in  non-protestant 
countries.  Article  22,  of  the  bill,  (Article  23,  of  the  law,)  was  adopted, 
the  last  section  excq)ted,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  20  ;  the  conservatives  of  the 
liberal  party  had  gained  the  victory.     This  article  reads  thus : 

"Public  instruction,  while  it  communicates  the  knowledsre  that  is  needed, 
shall  at  the  same  limo  develop  the  understanding  of  the  scholars,  and  train 
them  to  tlie  practice  of  every  Christian  and  social  virtue." 

"  The  teacher  shall  refrain  from  teaching,  doing,  or  permitting  any  thing  de- 
rogatory to  the  respect  that  is  due  the  religious  convictions  of  the  non-cou- 
formiata." 

"  Instruction  in  religion  is  left  to  the  different  sects.  The  use  of  the  school 
buildings  may  be  granted  for  this  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  children  that 
attend  them,  at  hours  not  appropriated  to  other  classes." 

The  section  that  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  2,  provided  for 
separate  instruction,  (facultative  splitsing,)  which  the  majority  had  never 
at  all  desired.     It  was  thus  expressed  : 

"Wherever  children  do  not  attend  school  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions 
of  their  piirents,  and  it  is  found  after  careful  inquiry  that  their  complaints  can 
not  otherwise  be  removed,  a  separate  school  may  be  established,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, which  shall  receive  State  support,  so  far  as  is  necessary.  This  support  shall 
be  provided  by  law." 

In  the  upper  chamber  the  discussion  was  more  calm ;  opposition  was 
withdrawn.  The  law  was  published  on  18th  August,  1857,  to  go  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 

The  legislature  of  1857,  was  also  occupied  with  various  other  important 
subjects.  For  several  years  previous,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars 
had  been  observed,  which  must  naturally  excite  attention  in  a  country 
where  almost  all  the  children  frequent  the  public  schools,  while  elsewhere 
it  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  children  had 
left  the  public  schools  in  order  to  enter  the  private,  which  was  a  daily  oc- 
currence.    The  evidence  that  freedom  of  instruction  was  degenerating 
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into  liberty  to  remain  in  ignorance,  became  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  some 
of  the  delegates  endeavored  on  this  account  to  reconcile  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  with  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.  Their 
motto  was;  " instruction  compulsory  and  gi'atuitous ;"  such  is  the  feel- 
ing of  some  Belgian  politicians  also,  who  in  view  of  similar  difficulties, 
have  been  endeavoring  since  1857,  to  effect  in  their  country  a  similar 
solution.  But  the  Dutch  delegates  did  not  effect  their  object.  The  8Sd 
Article  of  the  law  merely  says : 

"The  parish  authorities  shall  use  all  possible  means  to  induce  parents,  who 
are  poor  and  receiviDg  support,  to  send  their  children  to  scbooL" 

Several  of  the  large  cities,  Rotterdam,  among  others,  have  made  their 
support  of  the  parents  conditional  upon  the  school -attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren. Other  subjects  that  were  discussed  at  the  same  time,  we  will  men- 
tion as  occasion  offers,  in  connection  with  the  brief  statement,  which  we 
now  give,  of  the  law  of  1857. 

a.  Classification  of  Schools, 

The  common  schools  are  either  public  or  private,  (Article  8.)  The 
first  class  include  those  schools  that  are  sustained,  by  the  parishes, 
provinces,  and  the  State,  severally,  or  conjointly,  (gezamenlijk ;)  the 
private  schools  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  provinces  and  parishes, 
in  case  of  necessity,  but  in  that  case,  must  be  open  to  children  of  all 
religions. 

The  number  of  schools  in  each  parish,  (Article  6,)  must  correspond  to 
the  wants  and  number  of  the  population.  The  parish  determines  how 
many  are  necessary,  (Article  17,)  but  the  provincial  authorities  (gedepu- 
teerde  staten,)  and  the  government  have  the  right  to  increase  the  number 
if  they  consider  it  expedient.  These  provisions  secure,  it  is  evident, 
greater  certainty  of  instruction  than  does  the  Belgian  law,  but  they  are 
less  precise  in  reference  to  the  right  of  poor  children  to  attend  the  schools 
free  of  expense,  (Article  88.) 

The  warm  interest  felt  by  the  legislature  in  the  cause  of  instruction  is 
shown  in  (Article  18,)  which  requires  that  whenever  a  teacher  has  more 
than  70  scholars,  he  shall  have  the  assistance  of  an  ** aspirant"  (Kweeke- 
ling,  pupil ;)  this  title  is  given  to  young  men  that  have  not  yet  received 
certificates  of  qualification,  or,  in  other  words,  have  not  yet  passed  the 
official  examination,  but  who  are  authorized,  until  they  attain  the  required 
age,  (eighteen  years  for  an  assistant's,  and  twenty-three  for  a  teacher's 
diploma,  Article  48,)  to  perform  certain  duties  as  "beginners," — called 
also  in  Belgium  "  secondants."  If  the  number  of  scholars  exceed  100, 
the  teacher  is  allowed  an  "  assistant,"  and  an  additional  aspirant  if  it  ex- 
ceeds 150 ;  with  fifty  more  scholars,  another  teacher  is  employed,  and 
with  a  hundred  more,  a  second  assistant 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  "  ordinary  "  and  the  "  advanced  " 
course.  Instruction  in  the  latter,  must  be  given  wherever  possible,  and 
where  its  introduction  is  judged  to  be  expedient,  (Article  16.)  The  or- 
dinary course  must  embrace  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
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geometry,  the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  Yocal  music ;  while  the  higher  course  include  lectures  upon  the  e]e- 
ments  of  modern  languages,  the  elementary  mathematics,  the  primary 
principles  of  agriculture,  gymnastics,  the  art  of  design,  and  for  females, 
the  usual  domestic  accomplishments. 

The  teacher  is  appointed  (Article  22,)  by  the  parish  council,  froa 
among  the  candidates,  three  to  six  in  number,  that  have  been  selected, 
after  examination,  by  the  mayors  and  justices,  with  the  approYal  of  the 
district  superintendent 

b.  Local  AuthoriHea, 

The  control  of  the  schools  was  so  skillfully  and  wisely  arranged,  under 
the  law  of  1806,  that  M.  Cousin,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  for 
this  *^bold  action,"  which  had  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  French  legislators,  could,  without  exaggeration,  exclaim ;  ^*  this 
is  the  right  method  of  regulating  common  school  instruction,  and 
in  popular  education,  is  the  point,  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  its  more  or  less  skillfully  devised  organization."  The  new 
law  has  retained  the  local  committees,  (Article  53,)  there  being  both  dis- 
trict and  provincial  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and 
meet  annually.  Complaint  might  perhaps  be  made  of  the  want  of  a 
general  superintendent,  on  the  ground  that,  on  account  of  the  continual 
changes  to  which  the  ministry  is  subject,  none  but  a  permanent  officer  of 
this  kind  can  secure  uniformity  in  the  system  of  school  regulations,  and 
in  their  administration.  The  system  of  1806,  had  in  fact  such  a  key- 
stone, to  be  recognized  in  the  established  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
school  authorities,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  by  the  clergy  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  question  in 
Holland. 

c.  Teachers. 

The  law  of  1857,  neither  outhorizes  teachers'  associations,  nor  directs 
a  uniform  plan  of  operation  for  the  teachers'  seminaries.  But  through 
the  influence  of  the  superintendents,  who  have  generally  manifested  a 
zeal  worthy  of  all  praise,  numerous  teachers'  societies  have  been  formed, 
(in  1858,  numbering  249,  with  8,544  members,)  with  the  two-fold  object 
of  affording  to  teachers  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction,  and  of 
disseminating  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  schools 
for  the  poor,  pupils  are  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient,  to  be 
trained  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  to  these,  especial  attention  is  given. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  there  is  required  a  knowl- 
ledge,  (Article  44,  45,  46,)  not  only  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  school  instruction,  more  extended  than  usual,  and  with  a 
more  rational  and  thorough  understanding  of  them,  but  also  of  pedagogy 
and  methodics ;  it  is  also  required,  that  the  teacher,  whether  male,  or 
female,  be  able  to  express  himself  with  ease,  and  in  a  polished  manner, 
both  orally,  and  in  writing.  Nearly  all  the  teachers'  societies  have  of  late, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  comply  creditably  with  the 
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new  requirements  of  the  law.  In  several  places  these  poor  pupil-teach- 
ers supply  the  free  schools  with  aspirants  as  assistant  teachers.  The 
parishes  generally  contribute  to  their  support,  and  very  frequently  the 
provincial  authorities  also,  as  in  Utrecht,  and  Amcrsfort  But  the  Royal 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Haarlem,  is  more  especially  worthy  of  mention, 
where  pupils  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendents,  and  formally  admitted  after  a  three 
months'  trial,  upon  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  director.  This  institu 
tion  was  established  under  a  royal  decree  of  May  31,  1816,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  M.  Prinsen,  a  normal  instructor  of  great  talent. 
Ten  full  scholarships  of  250  florins,  and  fourteen  half  scholarships  of  125 
florins  yearly,  during  the  entire  four  years'  course  of  study  were  founded 
for  such  pupils  as  obtained  a  diploma  of  the  first  degree.  This  school  at 
Haarlem,  has  accommodations  for  day  scholars  only,  (externat,)  but  other- 
wise is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  Prussian  seminaries.  The  entire 
expense  to  the  State,  for  its  forty  pupils,  is  10,000  florins  annually.  Not 
only  is  theoretical  instruction  given,  but  actual  practice  in  teaching ;  the 
pupils  being  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
accustoming  them  to  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  discipline  is  very 
simple,  embracing  only  a  few  special  regulations,  and  has  been  found  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Dutch 
will  sufficiently  account  for  this  fact  also.  In  connection  with  M.  Prinsen, 
others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  aided  in  securing  the  success  of  this 
establishment, — among  them,  Mil.  Van  Dapperen,  once  a  pupil  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Polman,  and  B.  Schreuder,  all  extensively  known  through  their 
school-books,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  in  the  advancement 
of  method  among  the  public  schools.  But  in  addition  to  these  schools,  a 
system  of  normal  instruction  has  now  been  perfected  by  a  recent  decree, 
which  provides  for  three  large  normal  seminaries,  and  twenty-two  schools 
of  practice,  the  latter,  receiving  an  annual  appropriation  of  8,000  florins. 
The  society  '*Tot  nut  van  'talgemcen,"  has  also  afforded  great  assistance 
to  teachers  and  aspirants,  by  the  publication  of  a  good  selection  of  man- 
uals and  abridgments  (elementary  text-booksj  upon  general  and  special 
subjects.  Judging  from  their  catalogue,  they  attach  great  importance  ta 
the  pedagogical  works  of  Germany. 

d.  Encouragement  of  Teachers. 

Of  the  means  that  are  made  use  of  for  the  encouragement  of  teachers^ 
we  will  allude  only  to  the  presentation  of  gifts,  and  the  annual  distribu* 
tion  of  silver  medals,  to  the  most  zealous. 

B.    STATISTICS. 

According  to  M.  Blaupot  Ten  Gate,  the  number  of  children  that  m  1855^ 
remained  without  instruction,  must  be  put  at  88,000,  while  in  1852,  there 
were  only  21,000,  or  107  to  1,000  inhabitants.  But  the  fact  that  the 
school  attendance  has  for  several  years  diminished,  is  nevertheless  certain, 
and  must  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
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progress  that  has  been  made  since  1806.  The  last  report  of  M.  van  Tets, 
minister  of  the  interior,  accounts  for  this  falling  ofif  by  the  simultaneous 
advance  in  popularity  of  the  private  schools  after  1848.  Since  the  public 
schools  have  again  become  to  be  decidedly  preferred,  more  value  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  the  education  of  children,  and  a  happy  change  has 
commenced.  An  increase  of  upward  of  one  per  cent  (sic.,)  in  the  at- 
tendance is  shown  by  the  reports  of  1867,  above  those  of  1860. 

a.  Number  of  Schools. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  the  kingdom,  (excepting  the  colo- 
nies and  the  archduchy  of  Luxemburg,)  was  3,422,  in  1867 ;  among 
which  there  were  2,478  public  schools,  278  private  schools  of  the  first 
class,  and  666  of  the  second.  The  following  table  embraces  all  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  desired.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  on 
January  1st,  1867,  was  3,298,317. 


PROVINCES. 

Pulilic 

Prirate  Schooli. 

Total 

No.  of 

School*. 

Number 

of 
Scholan. 

Free 

Per  cent, 
of  Free 

1  Schools. 

• 

I.  Clns«.  II.  ClaM. 

1 

Scholars.  !  Schools. 

North  Brabant, 
Gelderlaud,  . . . 
South  Holland, 
North  Holland, 

Zealand, 

Utrec'lit, 

Frieslaud, 

Groningen,  . . . 
Over  Yiii^e\ . . . 

Drenthe, 

Limburg, 

298 
337 
259 
294 
137 
81 
358 
207 
210 
135 
162 

27 
44 
78 
42 

4 
24 

3 
20 
16 

7 
13 

100 

61 

147 

174 

19 

54 

9 

28 

19 

4 

51 

425 
442 
484 
510 
160 
159 
370 
255 
215 
146 
226 

49,460 
54.094 
67,540 
57,575 
19,253 
17,319 
38,978 
31,209 
23,025 
14.008 
24,808 

14,744 

17,454 

31,267 

27,963 

6,269 

7,227 

13,360 

10,840 

8,587 

2,636* 

6,715 

29.8 

32.3 

40.3 

48.6 

32.6 

41.7 

31.7 

31.7 

26.8 

18.8  . 

27.0 

Total 

2,478 

278 

666 

3,422 

406,329 

146,062 

36.0 

This  total  of  406,329  scholars,  who  were  in  attendance  on  January  16, 
1857,  was  composed  of  228,353  boys,  and  177,976  girls.  On  the  15th 
July,  of  the  same  year,  (the  summer  term,)  the  number  had  diminished 
to  317,018 ;  of  which,  158,721  were  boys,  and  158,897  were  girls.  These 
numbers  include  those  who  attended  the  evening  schools,  (24,868  on  15th 
January;  18.070  boys,  and  6,798  girls,)  as  well  as  those  who  only  at- 
tended the  evening  lectures,  (numbering  27,272  at  the  same  date,  of 
whom  19,749  were  boys,  and  7,523  were  girls.) 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
winter,  about  as  one  to  eight ;  in  summer,  as  one  to  ten.  The  first  class 
of  private  schools,  include  the  '^Diakonieschulen,"  i.  a,  such  as  are  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  endowment  funds,  (170;)  those  that  are  sus- 
tained by  the  society  "  Tot  nut  van  'talgemeen,"  (17 ;)  and  some  that 
belong  to  private  persons,  (91.)  The  schools  of  the  second  class,  are 
generally  of  the  latter  description. 

In  this  list  there  are  also  784  infant  schools,  (Warteschulen,)  of  which, 


*  Not  including  3,336  icholart  who  pay  bat  half. 
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the  one  at  Zwolle,  has  long  been  well  known ;  152  schools  for  review, 
(Herhaling8cholen,)-^originated  by  the  society,  "  Tot  nut  van  'talgemeen," 
and  intended  for  adults,  with  the  design  of  preventing  that  frequent  re- 
lapse into  ignorance  that  is  seen  in  the  later  years  of  those  who  have  left 
the  usual  schools;  118  Sunday  schools;  71  individual  schools,  for 
mechanics ;  127  public  singing  schools ;  28  schools  for  gymnastics ;  and 
fmally,  86  boarding  schools,  286  boarding  and  day  schools,  (171  for  boys, 
and  116  for  girls.)* 

b.  Number  of  Teachers, 

The  number  of  instructors,  in  1867,  was  7,891,  consisting  of  6,480 
male  teachers,  of  every  kind,  and  911  female  teachers.  The  ratio  of 
teachers  to  scholars  was,  on  the  15th  January,  as  one  to  fifty-five ;  on 
the  15th  July,  as  one  to  forty-seven.  The  new  law  provides  liberally,  as 
it  should,  for  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  Their  salary  can  not  be  less 
than  400  florins,  ($1 60,)  nor  that  of  an  assistant,  less  than  200  florins. 
Some  teachers  receive  more  than  1,000  florins  per  year.  The  minimum 
established  by  law  in  Belgium,  is  200  francs,  ($38,)  somewhat  less  than 
one-fourth  that  of  Holland  I  Moreover,  the  teacher  in  Holland,  has  the 
right  of  appeal,  whenever  the  district  is  disinclined  to  provide  him  a  suita- 
ble residence,  or  pay  him  the  equivalent  which  is  his  due ;  in  such  case, 
he  can  make  complaint  to  the  standing  provincial  committee,  who  settle 
the  matter  conclusively,  (Article  19.) 

c  Ejypense  of  Schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  accurately  the  cost  of  the  schools,  inas- 
much as  their  support  is  by  law  (Article  81,)  obligatory  upon  the  parishes. 
The  appropriations  of  the  State  toward  their  maintenance  amounted,  in 
1857,  to  156,000  florins,  ($62,000.)  This,  too,  was  a  subject,  that  gave 
occasion  to  a  lively  discussion  in  the  chambers,  in  1857.  The  re- 
quirement certainly  imposes  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  local  au- 
thorities; still,  they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  evade  the  law,  since  they 
are  at  liberty,  (Article  8,  §  8,)  to  support  private  schools,  and  the  danger, 
therefore,  is  not  so  great  as  it,  at  first  glance,  appears ;  besides,  (Article 
86,)  of  the  law  declares  that  whenever  the  government  is  satisfied,  by 
information  derived  from  the  standing  committee  and  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, that  a  parish  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  put  its  common  schools  in  operation,  as  it  should  be  done,  the 
State  and  province  shall  aid  the  parish  by  an  appropriation  of  half  the 
amount  necessary.  There  is,  however,  something  arbitrary  in  these 
regulations,  though  they  possess  this  advantage,  that  they  express 
definitely  the  extent  of  liability,  while  in  Belgium,  the  parish,  and  the 
State,  are  in  mutual  opposition ;  for  when  even  a  wealthy  parish  has  col- 

■*  We  mention,  as  examples  of  these  female  boarding  schools,  the  one  at  Vooncholen,  near  Ley 
den,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Sophie,— the  school  at  Haarlem,  and  the  one  long  established  at 
Wageningen.    It  ii  a  peculiarity  deserving  of  note,  that  nearly  all  female  schools  are  conducted  by 
female  teachers  exclusively,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  royal  superintendent.— £ditor. 
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lected  the  additional  tax,  required  by  law  for  the  support  of  its  schoola, 
it  not  unfrequently  claims  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  its  obligations,  and  that 
the  State  must  contribute  whatever  may  be  needed  beyond,  notwithstand- 
ing that  sound  common  sense  would  indicate  that  the  State  ought  to  give 
its  aid  only  where  the  resources  of  the  parish  were  not  sufficient.  But 
this  common  sense  decision,  does  not  accord  with  the  wording  of  the  law ; 
and  right  here,  in  this  difference  between  the  two  laws,  is  clearly  shown 
the  difference  in  the  political  characteristics  of  the  two  people.  In  Bel- 
gium, the  parish  is  as  independent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  subordinate  ad- 
ministration to  be ;  in  Holland,  the  love  of  order  and  a  desire  for  a  uni- 
form distribution  of  taxes,  serre  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  feeling  of  in- 
dependence, and  perhaps  exert,  as  time  will  teach  us,  too  strong  an  influ- 
ence. By  (Article  82,)  of  the  law  of  ISth  August,  1857,  the  parish  is 
made  responsible  for  the  following  expenses ; — the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
and  assistant  teachers ;  compensation  for  the  scrrices  of  aspirants ;  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  school-buildings ;  the  providing  school  furniture, 
books,  &c  ;  the  heating  and  lighting  the  school-buildings ;  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  the  teacher's  residence,  or  an  equivalent  therefor,  in  case 
the  parish  does  not  furnish  a  dwelling-house ;  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund;  and  the  ofSce  expenses  of  the  local  school  com- 
mittee. In  1857,  the  State  contributed  25,490  florins  25  cents,  and  the 
provinces  52,581  florins  17  cents,  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of 
school-houses  in  the  parishes. 

C.   MiaCELIiAHBOUS. 

a.  Teachers'  Certificalea, 

A  provincial  jury,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  the  province, 
and  four  district  superintendents,  meets  semi-annually  for  the  examina- 
tion of  aspirants.  Foreigners,  as  well  as  native  bom,  are  allowed  this 
certificate.  A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character,  and  the  certificate  of 
baptism  are  required  to  be  produced.  The  subjects  on  which  the  candi- 
date passes  an  examination,  are  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  are 
four  kinds,  alike  for  males  and  females,  viz. :  the  teacher's  certificate,  (re- 
gistration fee,  10  fiorins;)  the  assistant  teacher's,  (5  florins ;)  the  private 
teacher*s  certificate  of  proficiency  in  different  branches,  (5  florins ;)  or  in 
a  single  branch,  (3  fiorins.)  These  certificates  are  valid  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  private  teacher  may  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  public  school, 
writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  female  domestic  accomplishments. 

b.  Course  of  Listruction. 

The  passage  of  the  new  law  has  been  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  actual  operation.  But  as  the  spirit  of  the  system,  as 
respects  the  method  of  instruction,  has  remained  much  the  same,  inde- 
pendent of  this  or  that  ofiScfal  ordinance,  the  testimony  of  observers  like 
Cousin,  Namon  de  la  Sagra,  (Journey  to  Holland,  &c.,  1839,)  Gorlitz,  and 
others,  still  retains,  in  general,  its  value.     We  have  also  consulted  the 

27 
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ministerial  reports.     The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  continued  predomi- 
nant    The  method  of  simultaneous  instruction  has  met  with  more  faror 
in  Holland,  than  the  monitorial,  "  which  certainly  communicates  informa- 
tion," as  Van  der  Endc,  says,  "  but  does  not  educate ;  but  the  object  of 
instruction  is  education."    But  as  respects  method,  the  Hollanders  are 
peculiarly  eclectic ;  their  calm  temperament,  their  prudent  and  consider- 
ate character,  protect  them  from  any  ill- bestowed  admiration;  they  are 
no  friends  to  a  stupid  adherence  to  ancient  usages,  but  they  would  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  examine  before  they  decide.     Imagine 
yourself  in   the  position  of  the  child, — adapt  your  instruction  to  the 
gradual  development  of  his  faculties,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  destiny 
as  a  citizen  and  a  man  ;  teach  him  not  merely  to  read,  but  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  reason  understandingly  upon  what  he  has  read ;  these  simple 
principles  are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hollanders,  to  destroy 
forever  the  pretensions  of  the  Lancasterian  system.     They  have  retained 
nothing  of  it,  but  merely  the  principle  of  repetition  in  some  physical 
branches.     But  the  attempt  to  avoid  one  extreme,  exposes  them  to  the 
danger  of  falling  into  another.     And  so  the  influence  of  the  spirit  evinced 
by  the  regulations  of  1806,  might  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  degree 
dangerous,  so  long  as  the  new  system  was  carried  out  with  all  that  zeal 
that  is  wont  to  be  called  forth  by  newly  achieved  success.     It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  teachers,  in  their  desire  to  make  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  such  as  should  improve  the  understanding,  would  produce  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  make  them  peevious  and  conceited, 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  that  the  culture  and  development  of 
the  finer  feelings  would  be  checked  rather  than  promoted  by  a  method  of 
instruction  in  which,  in  direct  neglect  of  all  moral  training,  the  intellect 
and  the  formalism  of  logical  deductions  always  receive  the  chief  atten- 
tion ;  and  finally,  it  has  been  apprehended  that  were  the  habits  thus 
created  to  be  carried  too  generally  into  unrestrained  practice,  sooner  or 
later  discipline  would  be  endangered,  and  the  respect  that  is  due  to  others 
would  be  supplanted  by  insolence  and  insubordination.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  apprehensions  have  many  times  been  verified,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  has  been  represented  ;  and  as  proof  of  this,  we  may 
point  as  well  to  that  entire  absence  of  the  ideal,  that  is  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  ultra-rationalism,  and  much  more  to  the 
selfish    (individualistic)   tendencies  that  are     now  becoming  prevalent 
among  the  young  men  of  the  cities.     Some  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe 
these  manifestations  to  national  phlegm,  which  prefers  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  to  that  of  the  sensibilities,  and  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  Calvinism ; 
and  they  may  assert,  in  fine,  that  this  system  of  teaching  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people. — Granted  ! — ^but  it  is  not  well  to 
encourage  by  a  partial  course  of  treatment,  those  propensities,  which,  in- 
dulged too  far,  become  faults.     It  can  not  be  concealed  that  many  very 
intelligent  men  in  Holland  are  becoming  daily  more  strongly  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  in  this  we  recognize  a  returning  current  of  feeling  that  promises 
much  for  the  future.     Nevertheless,  the  reform  of  1806,  has  merited  the 
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thanks  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  An  intelligent  administration, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  its  officers ; 
zealous  teachers,  who  in  general  are  more  highly  educated  than  those  in 
many  other  countries ;  a  strict  discipline,  that  is  hased  more  upon  the 
moral  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  than  upon  any  express  regula- 
tions ; — these  agencies  were  sufficient  to  assure  improvement  and  to  ac- 
complish a  brilliant  result.  But  above  all,  we  may  rest  confident  in  the 
future ;  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  nation  forms  a  counterbalance  to 
the  radicalism  of  the  new  regulations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  views 
and  experience  of  other  nations  have  gradually  softened  the  obstinacy  of 
old  prejudices,  and  introduced  more  of  life  into  the  methods  of  instruction.* 

c.  Pensione, 

Teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  are  allowed  a  pension  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  after  forty  years  of  service.  The  annual 
deposit  in  the  State  treasury,  amounts  to  two  per  cent.  The  pension  is 
increased  each  year,  by  about  one  sixtieth  of  the  salary,  but  can  never 
exceed  two-thirds  of  it. 

D.     CONOLUDINO   RBlfARKB. 

The  public  schools  hold  generally  a  higher  position  than  the  private 
schools.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple,  and  M.  Cousin  has  made  it  very 
prominent  by  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  *'  At  first  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  which  charges  were  made  for  instruction,  was  left  to  private 
enterprise,  and  they  were  almost  everywhere  private  schools.  Inasmuch 
as  the  schools  for  the  poor  were  not  only  sustained  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, but  also  directed  and  controlled  by  them,  the  school  regulations  were 
drawn  up  by  men  who  were  well  skilled  in  such  business.  The  rules 
were  strictly  followed.  The  teachers  had  been  trained  in  good  schools, 
or  in  teachers^  seminaries ;  the  method  of  teaching  was  carefully  watched ; 
the  discipline  maintained  in  the  schools  were  excellent ;  what  was  learned, 
'was  learned  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  The  poor  schools,  became, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  in  many  places,  better  than  the  tuition  schools 
under  private  management,  and  the  unusual  result  followed,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  class  were  not  so  well  educated  as  those  of  the  poor. 
Such  a  violation  of  order  would  in  the  end  have  produced  an  actual  disturb- 
ance in  society ;  and  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  cities  established  public 
tuition  schools — ^a  measure  that  has  been  productive  of  the  best  results, 
both  on  account  of  the  emulation  which  it  has  excited  between  the  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  schools,  and  because  those  families,  which  are  not  com- 
pelled by  poverty,  or  in  their  poverty  have  too  much  self-respect  to  send 
to  the  poor  schools,  but  still  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  tolerably  high 
charges  of  most  of  the  private  schools,  find  in  these  public  schools  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  farther  information  in  the  worlc  of  M.  GOrlitz,  an  impartial  and  intelligent 
writer,  who  is  ai  ready  to  promote  improvements  in  the  edacational  system  of  his  coantry  as  to 
oombat  the  ranlc  prejadices  that  have  risen  up  to  oppose  them.  This  work  contains  a  list  of  tht 
be«t  sehool-boolcs  ased  in  Holland,  among  which  is  a  number  prepared  iVom  the  German. 
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benefits  of  instruction  at  a  moderate  cost,  suited  to  their  circumstances^ 
and  not  offensive  to  their  feelings."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
sacrifices  which  the  cities  made,  were  soon  recovered  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Rotterdam,  which  imposed  a  weekly  fee  of  only  twenty  cents,  (=  eight 
cents,  American,)  upon  each  scholar,  yet  the  income  from  the  tuition 
schools,  whose  expenses  amount  to  about  6,500  florins,  yields  a  surplus 
above  the  expenses,  which  is  appropriated  by  the  city  to  its  children's 
asylums.  These  tuition  schools  are  now,  as  we  have  seen,  everywhere 
prevalent ;  public  confidence  in  them  is  continually  becoming  more  firmly 
fixed,  while  every  year  sees  the  discontinuance  of  a  number  of  the  private 
institutions. 

II.   SECOKDARY  OR  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
A.    LKGIALATIOK. 

Instruction  in  the  intermediate  schools  of  Holland  stands  in  close 
relation  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  universities ;  the  royal  ordinance 
of  August  2, 1815, — by  which  the  course  of  study  was  entirely  changed, — 
embraced  alike  institutions  of  two  grades,  viz.,  the  so-called  **  Latin 
schools,"  which  correspond  to  the  Gciman  gymnasia, — and  the  Universi- 
ties, with  some  high  schools  of  like  rank,  but  which  confer  no  degree,  and 
are  known  as  *'  Atheniums."  We  have  to  do  here  only  with  the  Latin 
schools,  and  will  afterward  notice  to  some  extent  the  different  special 
schools.  If  the  democratic  spirit  of  Holland  is  manifested  in  the  organi- 
zation of  its  common  schools,  the  strong  influence  of  old  customs  and  old 
prejudices,  makes  itself  felt  in  the  arrangement  of  the  higher  schools. 
Intermediate  school  instruction  is  confined  entirely  to  the  cities,  and  every 
city  esteems  it  an  honor  to  have  a  Latin  school ;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  The  Latin 
school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  overseers,  who  nominate  to  the 
city  council  the  candidates  for  vacant  teacherships.  This  council  ap- 
points and  pays  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  university,  the  state  pos- 
sesses the  influence  that  is  due  to  it ;  but  for  the  schools,  it  can  only 
issue  ordinances  relating  to  the  objects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  re- 
quire the  securities  that  are  thought  necessary.  Each  school  has  a 
rector  and  an  associate  rector,  (the  provisor  and  censor  of  the  French 
lyceum,)  and  one  or  more  professors  in  addition,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  pupils.  Very  often  the  rector  is  the 
only  professor,  in  which  case  he  instructs  the  first  class,  and  the  associate 
rector  the  second.  These  officers  must  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  which  requirement  virtually  excludes  the  mathematics  from 
the  highest  place  in  the  school.  Of  the  other  teachers,  it  is  only  required 
that  they  have  the  candidates,  degree.*    These  institutions  are  designed 

*  Each  faculty  cao  confer  two  academical  degrees  i  1,  the  candidatea'  degree,  which  la  the 
lowest.  This  defree  in  literature,  (in  Utteris,)  from  the  facaltjr  of  philoeophy,  cao  be  obtained 
at  the  shortest,  in  one  year  after  entering  upon  the  academical  course,  and  la  made  a  condition 
to  admission  to  the  study  of  theology  and  law ;  whoever  wishes  to  study  medicine  must  have 
received  the  candidates,  degree  in  mathcrmatics  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  in  order  to  be* 
come  a  preacher,  one  must  have  the  same  degree  in  literature  and  theology.    S,  the  Doctors' 
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only  for  day-scholars  (keine  internate ;)  boarding  schools  are  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  Dutch,  in  whom  love  of  family  and  home  life  is 
an  essential  characteristic.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  principally 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  respect  to  these  there  is  left  little 
to  be  desired.  Of  the  remaining  branches,  until  within  a  short  time,  this 
could  not  be  said.  By  the  ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  ordinance  of 
1815,  it  was  required  that  the  pupils  should,  at  the  close  of  their  daily 
exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  math- 
ematics, in  geography,  and  in  ancient  and  modern  history  ; — ^but  there  is 
none  in  natural  philosophy,  none  in  the  modern  languages ! 

The  amount  of  instruction  in  mathematics  was  left  entirely  to  the  rec- 
tor. It  was  considered  a  subordinate  department,  and  was  usually  taught 
by  the  professors  of  other  branches,  who  received  therefor  an  additional 
salary.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  special  teacher  was  provided,  but  the  posi- 
tion was  an  inferior  one,  and  he  received  no  tuition  fees.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  before  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  And 
what  was  the  result?  Instruction  in  the  mathematics,  as  it  had  become 
reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  the  Latin  schools,  fell  into  neglect  at  the 
universities  also.  This  occasioned  frequent  and  earnest  complaint,  espe- 
cially in  Belgium,  for  many  still  remembered  the  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  French  lyceum.  The  government  heeded  these  complaints,  and  by 
an  ordinance  of  9th  September,  1826,  included  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry,  among  what  was  required  for  admission  to  the 
academical  course.  Unfortunately  the  law  permitted  the  enrolment  of  a 
student,  even  without  a  satisfactory  mathematical  preparation,  if  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  university  only  declared  that  the  student 
was  capable  of  following  his  lectures.  ^^  If  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
Holland  that  it  is  in  France,"  says  M.  Cousin,  very  justly,  upon  this 
point,  "  every  examination  that  is  mad^  by  one  person  only,  is  worth- 
less. How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  professor  of  mathematics,  to  whose 
chamber  comes  a  student  of  philosophy,  of  law,  or  of  theology,  will  carry 
his  stoicism  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  him  or  his  whole  family,  after  the  thous- 
and times  repeated  intercessions  that  will  be  made,  a  certificate  that  can 
in  no  way  prejudice  mathematics,  but  the  denial  of  which  must  injure  the 
overseer  of  the  university  of  which  the  professor  is  himself  a  member?" 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  certificate  would  never  be  refused,  and 
that  the  students,  knowing  this,  wOuld  never  take  the  pains  to  deserve 
any  other.  But  while  the  error  here  lay  in  too  great  lenity,  the  mistake 
was  made  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  strictness  in  demanding  of  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  evidence  of  his  capacity  to  teaeh  with  success  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry.  They  failed  to  obtain  their 
object,  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  of  1815. 
The  reform  plan  of  1826,  meanwhile  remained  in  operation ;  it  was  not 

degree,  which  presupposes  the  fbrnier.    This  degree  is  esMDtlal  to  the  attainment  of  manj 
offices  and  posittous,  and  it  also  entitles  the  possessor  to  many  marlis  of  distinction  ;  in  an 
assembly  of  jurists,  for  example,  one  that  has  the  doctorate,  takes  precedence  of  those  mem 
bers  who  have  not  received  the  degree. 
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until  twenty  jears  later,  in  1845,  that  a  new  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  plan,  which,  however,  was  very  far  from  receiving  all  the  votes 
of  the  chamber ;  and  to  increase  the  complication,  there  had  now  been 
raised  the  question  respecting  religious  instruction.  Two  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances favored  the  reform  plan,  and  were  the  means  of  partially 
effecting  what  should  have  been  done  long  before.  Many  towns  had 
added  to  their  schools  an  industrial  department,  a  kind  of  real-school* 
(with  a  four  years'  course,)  and  increased  also  the  amount  of  mathemati- 
cal study  required  of  the  pupils  in  the  Latin  schools.  These  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  year  1843.  Moreover  a  royal  decree  of  May  23, 
1845,  required  that  an  annual  examination  should  be  made  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  students  in  all  the  departments  of  gyronasial  instruction, 
before  a  central  committee,  who  should  make  their  report  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  But  while  it  was  with  reason  expected  that  the  edifice 
would  soon  receive  its  cap-stone,  this  commencement,  which  had  already 
in  1852  suffered  important  changes,  was  suddenly  demolished  by  the 
minister.  Van  Reenen.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  restored  in  the 
next  law.  Bow  ever  this  may  be,  the  professors  are  zealous  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  remedy  the  faults  of  the  present  arrangement.  But  whatever  may  be 
done,  the  organization  of  the  greater  number  of  the  small  Latin  schools  is, 
and  will  always  remain,  necessarily  very  defective.  For  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  while  there  are  schools  which  number  only  a  rector  an(j  pro- 
fessor, in  the  same  person,  with  some  three,  five,  seven,  eight,  perhaps 
fifteen,  or  twenty  scholars?  Holland  could  here  follow  the  example  of 
Belgium,  where  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  is  perhaps  less  ad- 
vanced, but  where  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  centralization  of  1850,  and 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  giant  strides  have  been  taken  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  conformity  of  the  general 
plan  to  the  proposed  object.  Moreover  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  is  not  designed  merely  to  prepare 
youth  for  the  studies  of  the  university ;  and  that  the  academical  lectures 
require  that  the  hearer  should  bring  with  him  something  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  however  valuable 
this  possession  may  be. 

a.   Classification  of  Schools. 

The  intermediate  schools  are  divided  into  Latin  schools,  properly  so 
called — which  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1843, — and  gymnasia,  provisional  and  definitive.  These  institu- 
tions are  not  equally  complete,  but  are  all  arranged  upon  the  same 
principle.  In  one  school  we  find  a  special  teacher  for  the  mathematics, 
and  professors  for  the  modem  languages ;  and  in  some,  Hebrew  even  is 
taught;  in  another  there  is  a  rector  only,  or  at  best,  assisted  by  a  single 
aspirant  As  at  the  time  when  M.  Cousin  made  his  journey,  and  found 
in  the  school  at  the  Hague  one  professor  for  each  class,  who  was  obliged 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  the  course  with  the  exception  of  mathematics, 
and  in  the  school  at  Utrecht,  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of 
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deputmental  instructors  carried  to  the  extreme,  so  at  this  day  there 
exists  manifold  differences  as  respects  internal  arrangement  and  extent 
of  study.  In  the  principal  gymnasia,  as  at  the  Hague,  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  there  are  usually  five  Latin  classes;  generally  the  scholars 
remain  in  the  upper  or  rhetorical  class  (Prima,)  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
others,  so  that  there  are  in  all,  six  years  of  study.  M.  Cousin,  in  the 
upper  class  of  one  institution,  met  with  those  ranks  (ordines,)  in  which 
instruction  was  carried  gradually  forward  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
learned  by  degrees  to  labor  self-dependently,  and  thus  became  better 
fitted  to  enter  upon  the  life  of  the  university.  In  the  first  division 
weekly  compositions  (hence  call  *'  Hebdomidarien  '*)  were  prepared ;  in  the 
second,  monthly  exercises  only  were  required,  while  in  the  third  the  in- 
struction  received  was  in  the  form  of  general  directions  merely.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  more  by  informal  discourses,  than  by  lectures.  This  method 
favored  most  effectually  the  development  of  each  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  intellect  and  disposition,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count an  admirable  means  of  education,  and  produced  a  class  of  well-trained, 
capable  scholars.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  can  be  fol- 
lowed only  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  changes  of  importance ;  which  may  be  considered  fortunate, 
for  there  can  be  no  better  instruction,  so  long  as  the  system  can  be  pur- 
sued judiciously.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  Latin 
schools  is  always  considerable,  and  is  made  up  in  general,  of  spirited, 
wide-awake  youth,  who  know  what  labor  is. 

The  learned  professions  are  not  overlooked  in  Holland  as  they  are  in 
other  countries,  and  the  young  men  who  enter  them,  have  fewer  disap- 
pointments to  fear.  The  students  have  a  session  of  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  as  many,  four  days  in  the  week,  in  the  afternoon — but  only 
two  during  the  three  winter  months.  The  vacations  continue  six  weeks, 
and  in  their  arrangement  are  accommodated,  so  far  as  possible,  to  local 
circumstances.  In  1857,  there  were  taught  in  seventeen  Latin  schools, 
only  those  branches  which  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  organiza- 
tion, viz.,  Latin  and  Greek,  elementary  mathematics,  history  and  mytho- 
logy ;  no  especial  instruction  was  given  in  their  own  language ;  in  five 
others  this  was  added ;  two  afforded  instruction  also  in  French, — ^three,  in 
German, — ^two,  in  English, — and  two,  in  Hebrew.  Only  in  two  schools 
was  natural  history  taught  In  all  the  provisory  gymnasia  these  four 
living  languages  are  taught,  and  in  three  of  them  natural  history  and 
Italian  book-keeping.  Finally,  the  definitive  gymnasia  give  instruction 
likewise  in  the  same  four  modem  languages,  and  at  Dortrecht,  the  Italian 
in  addition  ;  at  four  gymnasia,  Hebrew  is  taught, — at  eight,  natural  his 
tory, — and  at  three,  book-keeping.  At  Rotterdam  and  Maastricht,  com  • 
mercial  instruction  is  also  given ;  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Deventer, 
instruction  in  chemistry  and  mathematics ;  at  two  gymnasia  linear  draw- 
ing is  taught, — and  at  one,  calligraphy.  In  all  these  institutions  there 
were  two  departments,  (Afdeelingen,)  of  which  one  included  the  Latin 
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classes,— the  Other,  (as  in  Belgium,)  the  practical  studies,  which  were  con- 
tinued, whenever  possible,  through  four  years ;  but  only  in  Bois  le-duc 
and  in  Maastricht  was  the  course  of  the  study  in  the  second  department 
fully  organized  and  separated  from  the  first 

b.  BegukUum  of  the  Schools. 

A  superintendent  of  the  Latin  schools  is  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  interior.  There  exists  no  normal  seminary  for  the  special  training 
of  the  teachers  in  the  intermediate  schools.  In  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  salaries,  tuition  fees,  &c.,  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Holland^ 
as  of  Belgium  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  June,  1850.  The  differ, 
ences  of  minor  importance  it  will  not  be  worth  the  whOe  to  particularize.* 

B.   BTATlflTIOS. 

The  condition  of  the  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia  during  the  school 
year  1857-8,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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North  HoUand, 
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31 
42 
67 
25 

7 
12 
17 
27 
12 

6 
16 
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169 
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101 

25 

96 

108 

101 

67 

30 
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48 

78 

122 

62 

8 

"23" 
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214 

247 

366 

167 

33 

96 

116 

219 

121 

79 

148 

75,402 

101,251 

203,616 

314,810 

23,185 

60,090 

60,061 

61,641 

40,653 

11,907 

27,925 

Utrecht, 

Friealand, 

Over  Y  easel,  . . 
Groninoren. .... 

2 
5 
4 

•   •   • 

1 
2 

8 

118 

21 

38 

94 

33 
11 

Drenthe, 

Llmbarflr. 

33 

7 

Total, 

262 

1,138 

597 

71 

1,806 

980,441 

In  the  year  1817,  there  were  68  Latin  schools  in  the  northern  pro- 
Tuices  of  what  then  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  from  1881  to 
1885,  there  were  62  within  the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom,  (with  1,815 
scholars  in  1881,  and  1,255  in  1885;)  in  1848,  the  number  of  Latin 
schools  was  71,  with  1,888  scholars  (1,568  in  the  first  department,  and 
825  in  the  second ;)  in  1849,  there  were  but  70,  with  1,887  scholars, 
(1,500  and  887  in  the  two  departments ;)  as  several  of  the  schools  had  no 
scholars,  they  have  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of  their  rectors. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  draw  more  than  one  important  inference  from 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  above  table.  In  some  provinces  all 
literary  studies  are  concentrated  in  large  institutions,  as  in  the  Atheneum 
at  Maastricht  in  Limburg,  a  completely  and  ably  organized  school  with 
sixteen  professors ;  in  other  provinces,  the  whole  are  scattered  in  firag- 
ments,  and  the  insignificant  means  of  these  small  schools  is  an  effectual 
hindrance  to  any  actual  advance  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  numbers  of  the  scholars  in  the  first  and 

*  See  Pablic  Instruction  in  Belgium,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  676. 
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leoond  departments  have  an  iurerse  ratio,  compared  with  those  of 
Belgium. 

Limburg  has  literary  institations  which  are  not  included  in  the  above 
table ;  the  Royal  College  at  Roermond,  (with  a  boarding  school  and  in- 
struction in  the  Catholic  religion,)  the  Industrial  School  at  Venloo,  and  the 
Seminary  at  Herzogenrath,  on  the  borders  of  Prussia.  This  last  mentioned 
institution,  founded  in  18dl  by  Van  Brommel,  bishop  of  Liege,  was  origi- 
nally a  seminary  for  priests ;  but  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
the  twenty-four  articles  of  1889,  and  the  annexation  of  this  portion  of 
Limburg  to  Holland,  the  theological  students  have  removed  to  SL 
Trond.  King  William  II.,  however,  would  not  permit  a  school  to  decline 
that  had  once  flourished  upon  the  territory  that  had  now  fisillen  to  him. 
'Me  vous  maintiendrai  ^  cried  he,  in  the  words  of  the  device  of  his  house, 
when  he  visited  Herzogenrath,  in  1861.  And  so  a  large  school  has  again 
been  organized  in  the  noble  buQdings  of  the  former  abbey  of  Rolduc, 
under  a  grant  made  by  the  bishop  of  Roermond.  It  includes  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  (with  six  humanity,  and  two  philosophy  classes,)  an  educa- 
tional Institute  in  two  departments,  (one  German  and  the  other  Dutch,) 
with  a  four  years^  course  of  study  ^in  each,  and  a  Teachers*  seminary. 
The  instruction,  as  far  as  the  branches  peculiar  to  the  intermediate  school  is 
concerned,  is  as  thorough  as  in  the  Belgium  atheneums.  In  addition, 
philosophy,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Italian  language  are 
taught ;  the  last  is  merely  optional  (facultativ.)  The  corps  of  instructors 
numbers  twenty-five,  without  including  the  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
and  gymnastics.  In  1851,  there  were  800  students  in  the  humanity  de- 
partment, 126  in  the  Institute,  (86  German  and  40  Dutch,)  and  80  in  the 
Teachers'  seminary.  The  humanity  students,  after  finishing  the  course 
here,  go  very  generally  to  Ldwen,  or  Miinster,  to  complete  their  studies. 
There  are  also  many  private  boarding  schools,  especially  in  North  Brabant 
and  Geldem.     There  exist  no  public  schools  for  higher  female  education. 

C.  lOMXLLANXOUS  BBMABKS. 

a.  Cowse  of  Study, 

The  grammars  most  generally  used  are  those  of  Dom  Seiffen  (professor 
at  Amsterdam,)  Bake,  Zumpt  and  Madvig ;  we  meet  less  frequently  with 
those  of  Vossius,  Weytingh,  and  Brodder.  Weytingh,  Ddrring,  Bake,  and 
Reitz  are  preferred  in  the  study  of  composition.  The  smaller  lexicons  of 
Scheller  and  Karcher,  translated  by  Bosche,  are  very  frequently  used ;  oc- 
casionally also,  Georges,  Noel,  Karcher,  edited  by  Terptra,  Scheller  un- 
abridged, Petiscus,  &G.  The  official  reports  of  the  jury  complain  that  very 
often  two  or  three  grammars  are  found  in  use  in  the  same  institution,  and 
that  the  scholars  at  the  close  of  their  studies  usually  show  in  their  compo- 
tions  more  correctness  than  understanding  of  what  constitutes  Latin  ele- 
gance. The  classics  most  frequently  translated  by  the  higher  classes  are — 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  (orationes  selectaa,  de  amicitia,  de  senectute,  de  officiis ;) 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  Virgil's  iEneid  ;  the  Odes,  and  rarely,  the  satires 
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•and  epistles  of  Horace ;  and  occasionally  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  the  prose  writers  were  studied  with  more  attention  than  the 
poets ;  prosody  and  metrics  were  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  **  Gradus 
4id  Pamassum ''  was  not  found  among  the  school-books.  But  now  a 
jnarked  advance  has  been  made ;  and  in  the  rhetorical  classes  it  has  by 
•degrees  become  customary  to  compare  Dutch  translations  in  verse 
'with  the  originals,  (as  the  Metamorphoses,  by  Bilderdijk ; — the  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  Van  Winter ;  the  iEneid,  by  Madam  Van  Steek,)  and  to  point 
out  to  the  students  the  rules  of  Dutch  versification,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  knowledge  of  the  prosody  and  rhythm  of  the  Latin  language 
was  made  more  thorough.  On  the  other  hand  more  importance  is  placed 
here  than  in  Belgium,  upon  Latin  composition  and  speaking.  In  Greek, 
after  two  years  have  been  spent  in  learning  the  paradigms  and  rules,  two 
more  are  devoted  principally  to  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Xenophon, 
in  which  a  knowledge  is  also  gained  of  syntax  ;  in  the  rhetorical  class 
the  course  is  completed  by  the  translation  of  some  one  of  the  tragedies. 
Frequently  a  portion  of  Tsocrates,  or  of  Lysias,  is  also  taken  up,  — 
sometimes  one  of  the  biographical  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  the 
4iccents  is  not  neglected ;  nor  prosody,  in  the  reading  of  the  poets. 
More  methodical  and  accurately  progressive,  than  rich  in  variety,  the 
instruction  given  by  the  professors  of  Holland  is  thorough,  and  produces 
4ts  appropriate  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  style  of  the  majority  of  the  aca- 
demical dissertations.  Pains  are  taken  to  inspire  the  pupils  in  the 
Latin  schools  with  an  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  while  teach- 
ing them  the  history,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  classical  literature.  The 
manual  of  Weytingh  is  preferred  in  the  Latin  schools  of  the  whole 
country.  As  a  highly  valued  work  made  use  of  toward  the  close  of  the 
course,  we  may  add  the  *'  Rhetorica  contracta  "  of  Vossius ;  also  the 
*''  PrsBcepta  stili  bene  latini "  of  Scheller,  and,  by  the  same  author,  the 
*^  Inleiding  tot  het  lezen,  van  de  Schriften  der  Ouden,^*  (Introduction  to 
the  reading  of  the  classics.)  Zealous  attention  is  now  given  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  native  language,  which  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance.  In  respect  to  mathematics  there  yet  remains  much 
to  be  done.  Ancient  history  and  geography,  mythology  and  antiquities, 
4ire  of  necessity,  and  fortunately,  associated  with  the  study  of  literature. 
National  history  too  is  receiving  more  general  attention.  Still  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  many  a  scholar  of  the  public  schools  is  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  actual  world  in  those  relations  in  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  labor,  than  his  more  advanced  school-fellow  in  the 
Latin  schools.  If  Holland,  which  seems  to  accept  German  ideas  with  in- 
creasing readiness,  were  only  imbued  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  gymnasia  in  most  of  the  allied  states  has  been  effected, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  desire.  It  is  remarkable  how  persistently 
this  people,  prone  to  regard  only  the  actual  and  practical,  has  clung  to 
the  old  idea  that  realistic  instruction  is  to  be  avoided  as  fEir  as  possible, 
while  the  study  of  the  humanities  is  alone  to  be  considered  as  effectual 
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to  the  harmonious  culture  of  the  human  faculties,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  future  studies.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  now- 
opening  ;  hut  it  would  seem  that  Holland  still  remains  so  proud  of  ita- 
ancient  philological  reputation  that  it  is  detennined  to  protect  from  every 
profane  touch  and  from  every  attempt  at  removal,  whatever  has  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remains  of  that  reputation  and 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it 

b.  Special  Schools. 

There  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  several  special  schools,  differing  very- 
much  in  character,  which  are  more  or  less  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  inters 
mediate  schools,  or  even  rise  above  them,  but  which  still  can  not  be  prop- 
erly included  among  the  academical  institutions.  In  connection  with  the 
army  there  are  organized  schools  of  every  grade ;  the  Instructie-batailion,"* 
with  786  pupils  in  1857,  for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  officers  of  all  ranks,, 
in  which  instruction  in  the  Malay  language  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  East  India  service ;  schools  for  the  militia,  with  8,587  scholars ; 
and  also  for  the  inferior  officers,  with  70  pupils  in  the  scientific  depart* 
ment  Ranking  above  these,  there  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  with 
822  cadets  in  1858-9,  the  Royal  Marine  Institute  at  Williamrosoord,  with 
181  pupils,  and  the  Seaman^s  school  at  Flushing,  with  49  pupils.  Ther& 
are,  besides  these,  several  other  marine  schools.  At  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Delft,  engineers  and  officers  for  the  colonial  governments  are  educated ; 
this  is  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  excellently  managed,  as  is  every  other 
national  establishment,  designed  to  supply  an  immediate  want  Of  schools 
of  miliary  medical  science,  and  of  hospital  and  veterinary  practice,  there 
is  no  want  in  Holland.  Grdningen  posseses  a  school  of  agriculture ;  Am*- 
sterdam  like  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  an  Institute  of  trades  and  industry^ 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Grdningen,  has  attained  a  de- 
served reputation  ;  in  1857-8,  it  numbered  148  pupils  of  which  110  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  27  paid  from  ten  to  fidy  florins^  and  six  paid  100 
florins  or  more.  Two  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  are  located  at 
St  Michelsgestel,  and  at  Rotterdam,  with  80  and  40  pupils  respectively, 
in  the  same  year.  These  are  controlled  by  commissioners,  and  sustained 
principally  by  voluntary  contributions ;  they  are  permitted  also  to  receive 
bequests  and  donations.  The  German  method  of  instruction  is  generally 
used,  as  appears  from  the  manual  recently  issued ;  ^^  Spraak  en  Lesorfen- 
ingen  ten  Dienste  van  doo&tumme  Kindren,"  (Exercises  in  speaking  and 
reading  for  the  use  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.)  The  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Amsterdam,  also  deserves  notice.  It  had  in  1857-8  no  less  than 
65  pupils — 86  boys  and  29  girls.  With  these,  as  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  practical  instruction  is  associated  with  the  teachings  of  the  school- 
room. Connected  with  the  institution,  is  an  asylum  for  such  of  the  poor 
as  are  not  capable,  after  leaving  the  institution,  of  providing  for  their 
own  wants.  Finally,  the  government  has  made  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  criminals  in  the  prisons,  guard  houses,  and  local  jails.  Of  17,869 
prisoners  in  1857,  instruction  was  given  to  2,972.    Of  the  remainder^ 
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8,890  were  considered  as  sufficiently  well  educated,  and  6.507  were  ex- 
empted on  account  of  old  age  and  sickness.  Forty-two  teachers  were 
employed  in  the  civil  and  military  prisons. 

c.  Atheneums, 

The  Atheneum,  properly  so  called,  at  Amsterdam,  with  118  pupils,  in 
1867-8,  and  the  one  at  Deventer,  with  32  students,  are  in  reality  from  the 
character  of  the  instruction  there  given,  universities  lipon  a  small  scale. 
The  institution  at  Deventer  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
three  state  universities  at  Leyden,  Groningen  and  Utrecht,  that  the  small 
Latin  school  does  to  the  larger  gymnasium.  Francker  and  Harderwick, 
have  also  their  atheneums.  With  the  exception  of  the  athtneum  at 
Amsterdam,  known  as  the  **  Atheneum  Illustre,"  which  is  an  indispensable 
institution  to  so  large  a  city,  these  are  but  the  relicts  of  a  splendor  that  is 
past.  They  may  be  of  benefit,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  a  means  of 
support  to  a  number  of  talented  men  whose  resources  would  otherwise  be 
small ;  but  this  division,  this  isolation  of  forces,  which  if  united  would 
be  more  than  doubled  in  efficiency,  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  For  a 
proof  of  this  we  need  but  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three  great 
universities  of  Holland. 

D.    CONCLDDINO  REHABK8. 

The  second  section  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  carried  through  in 
1829,  but  never  went  into  operation  in  consequence  of  the  events  that 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as 
defined  by  the  allied  powers  in  181 5,  reads  as  follows ;  "  The  design  of  the 
intermediate  schools  is  three-fold — to  prepare  youth  for  a  course  of  aca- 
demical study,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  rareful  education  to  those  who 
do  not  de.«iii'e  an  academical  degree,  and  lastly  to  impart  practical  informa- 
tion to  those  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  business,  to  industrial 
and  mechanical  trades,  or  to  the  other  useful  occupations  of  civil  life.'* 
Belgium,  which  since  1830  has  had  to  establish  every  thing  anew,  and 
being  engaged  more  in  industrial  occupations  than  in  commerce,  considers 
applied  science  more  necessary  than  does  its  neighbor,  with  the  exception 
of  navigation,  has  never  lost  sight  of  these  considerations,  and  has  finally 
carried  them  into  actual  operation  by  legislative  enactments.  The  better 
minds  in  Holland  have  also  appreciated  the  advantages  of  this  course,  and 
by  degrees  have  successfully  attempted  improvements  of  a  like  charac- 
ter;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded  in  introducing  a  uniform  system. 
Holland  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  and  univer- 
sities, which  still  in  general  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  re- 
nown, but  their  progress  is  restricted  so  long  as  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  immediate  schools  is  not  by  law  rendered  complete,  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Moreover  if  the 
government  proclaims  the  freedom,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  instruc- 
tion, it  must  also  provide  institutions  that  shall  afford  every  facility  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  all  classes. 
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itself  the  right  to  employ  in  its  own  service  the  talent  and  future  abilities 
of  the  educated.  And  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  question  respect- 
ing secondary  instruction  is  at  this  time  one  of  such  importance  in 
HoUand.  If  it  be  desired  to  attain  a  result  that  shall  be  really  advanta- 
geous, it  will  not  do,  resting  upon  the  constitution,  to  leave  the  parishes 
to  their  own  resources,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  opposition ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Latin  schools,  small  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, should  disappear,  and  give  place  to  preparatory  schools,  (Pro-gymna- 
sia,) where  these  are  needed,  but  especially  to  institutions  corresponding 
to  the  intermediate  schools  of  Belgium,  or  to  the  real  and  burgher  schools 
of  Germany.  Should  a  number  of  such  gymnasia  be  established,  they 
must  also  be  ably  managed,  and  completely  furnished,  so  as  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  men  of  1829.  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  lose 
nothing  by  this,  and  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  three 
grades  of  instruction  will  no  longer  be  interrupted.  If  to  day  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools  be  compared  with  the  population  of 
the  cities  which  sustain  these  institutions,  (saying  nothing  of  other  cities,) 
one  will  be  astonished  at  the  disproportion,  and  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  are  content  with  the  educa- 
tion received  at  the  public  schools.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  For  afl 
primary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  explained, 
should  not  be  raised  too  high,  so  also  the  wealthy  class  ought  not  to  faU 
below  their  proper  grade  of  mental  culture.  A  rigid  limitation  in  the 
education  of  the  several  classes  of  society  would  be  equivalent  to  a  cre- 
ation of  caste,  and  would  prove  a  dangerous  experiment  A  continual 
gradation  throughout  is  therefore  essential  to  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  other  way  of  efiPecting  this  than  to  perfect  the  course 
of  popular  study  by  an  addition  of  general  information,  and  the  classical 
course,  by  the  needed  complement  of  instruction  upon  practical  subjects. 
This  connecting  element  is  provided  by  a  judicious  organization  of  the 
system  of  intermediate  instruction. 


LUXEMBURG    AND    LIMBERG. 


The  Qrakd-Ducht  of  Luxemburg,  anciently  a  (German  earldom,  eieya- 
ted  to  the  rank  of  a  duchj  in  1854,  purchased  bj  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
in  1444,  and  ceeded  bj  Austria  in  1797  to  France,  was  assigned  to  the 
house  of  Orange  in  1815,  in  indemnification  for  territory  ceded  to  Prussia 
and  Nassau.  In  the  revolution  of  1880  it  was  divided  into  two  portions,, 
the  eastern  part  (1,012  square  miles  and  188,000  inhabitants  in  1860) 
remaining  with  Holland. 

The  DucHT  OF  Liubebo,  anciently  an  earldom,  inherited  by  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  in  1280,  and  subsequently  annexed  to  Burgundy,  and  with 
that  duchy  came  under  the  sway  of  Spain,  and  then  of  Austria,  until  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  ceded  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.     It  had  an  area  of  852  square  miles,  with  198,000  inhabitants. 

The  same  views  which  have  governed  the  more  advanced  educationists 
of  Holland  in  regard  to  secondary  schools  have  prevailed  in  the  Archduchy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  although  belonging  to  the  house  of  Orange,  still 
has  its  own  legislature  and  government,  owing  to  its  position  in  the 
Qerman  confederacy.  Public  instruction  is  there  admirably  organized^ 
and  in  fiict  every  class  of  society  has  its  own.  There  are  no  universities, 
but  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Atheneum  of  Luxemburg,  (with  some 
870  students,)  is  sufficiently  extended  to  fit  young  men  for  the  candidates^ 
degree  in  literature  and  the  sciences ;  the  degrees  are  conferred  by  a  local 
jury,  who  are  governed  by  the  Belgian  regulations.  This  Atheneum^ 
which  has  twenty  professors  and  four  tutors,  is  as  perfectly  organized  as 
the  better  gymnasia  of  Prussia.  Diekirch  has  a  preparatory  school, 
(Pro-gymnasium)  with  eight  professors,  four  tutors,  and  four  classes ; 
Echtemach  possesses  a  Latin  and  a  real  school,  and  also  an  agricultural 
school.  A  teachers^  seminary  is  established  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  become  public  school  teachers.  A  superintending  committee 
of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  a  subordinate  standing  committee,  pre* 
side  over  and  manage  the  whole.  The  superintendence  is  conducted 
generally  as  in  Belgium ;  and  in  both  countries  alike,  have  the  traditions 
of  Holland  left  a  deep  impression  upon  popular  instruction.  A  common 
language  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  Germans  have  also,  for  some  years 
past,  exerted  a  marked  infiuence  upon  the  Luxemburg  character. 
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THB  LAW  AKD  OUrXBAL  BBOULA.TIOV8  OW  1806. 


\   THB  LAW. 

Thsib  JSRffh  Jiightinetset,  repras^fUalivet  of  ths  Batavian  SepubUe,  to  all  to  vham 
these  pruentt  shall  eome  greeting^  dbc. 

Haying  received  and  approved  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Grand  Pensioa- 
arj,  it  has  been  resolved  to  decree,  as  by  these  presents  we  do  decree  as  follows: 

LAW  or  PRUfABT  INflTBUOTIOIf  IK  TRS  BATAVIAN  BSPUBLIC. 

Abtiolb  1.  The  special  inspection  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  oonflded, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  to  functionaries  who 
shall  be  called  school  inspectors,  and  who  shall  carry  that  inspection  into  effect, 
either  concurrently  or  conjointly,  according  as  the  situation  shall  require,  with 
other  persons  or  commissions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  schools ;  the  whole 
nevertheless  under  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  or,  in 
his  name,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  provincial  authoritiee. 

Art.  2.  The  provincial  authorities  shall  take  care  that,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  province,  young  persons  shall  have  every  means  of  receiving  a 
suitable  education ;  without  however,  by  an  unlimited  permission,  allowing  the 
number  of  teachers  and  of  schools  to  be  too  great,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Abt.  3.  They,  as  well  as  the  parochial  (canymitme)  authorities,  shall  endeavor 
to  ameliorate,  and  give  security  to,  the  condition  of  the  teachers;  according  to 
such  means  as  are  at  their  disposal,  or  according  to  such  as  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  government,  in  case  of  need.  They  shall  further  take  pains  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  education  in  the  primary  schools,  to  establish 
schools  of  industiy  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  maintain  such  as 
are  already  in  existence  in  workhouses. 

Abt.  4.  The  school  inspectors  living  in  the  same  province,  shall  constitute 
the  Board  of  Primary  Instruction  for  that  province. 

Abt.  6.  Besides  the  power  vested  in  the  provincial  authorities  to  appoint  out 
of  their  own  body  a  committee  to  watch  over  the  primary  schools,  they  may 
appoint  from  among  themselves  a  member,  who  shall  have  particular  powers  to 
that  effect,  who  shall  stand  in  a  neutral  capacity  between  the  oommittet)  of 
education  and  the  school  inspector,  and  to  whom  the  latter  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance apply  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  schooL  In  the  department  of  Holland, 
there  shall  be  two  or  three  named,  viz.,  one  for  each  committee  therein  appointed. 

Abt.  6.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  fix  the  sum  total  to  be  granted  to  each 
board.  There  shall  be  a  provision  in  the  budget  for  that  special  purpose,  and 
A  shall  oover  all  the  expenses  and  disbursements  by  the  school  inspectors,  when 
Allowed  by  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

Abt.  7.  The  number  of  members  of  which  each  board  shall  consist,  the 
•oundaries  of  the  districts,  and  the  sum  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  out  oi 
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the  general  fund,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  may  be  re- 
yiaed  and  modified  according  to  circumstances. 

Art.  8.  The  first  named  members  of  each  board,  and  the  members  who  may 
eventually  be  added  to  it,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Pensionary. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  submit  to  the 
Grand  Pensionary  all  the  necessary  propositions  concerning  the  diflerent  objects 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  articles. 

Art,  10.  When  a  vacancy  in  the  situation  of  a  school  inspector  is  to  be  filled 
up,  the  respective  boards  shall  deliver  to  the  provincial  authorities  a  list,  oou- 
taining  the  names  of  two  persons,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  adding  thereto  such  observations  as  may 
appear  to  them  advisable ;  and,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  increasing  the  number  of 
candidates  by  one  or  two  persons.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  that  list 
to  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who  shall  appoint  the  school  inspector. 

Art.  11.  The  boards  of  primary  instruction,  the  school  inspectors,  and  all 
other  local  boards  for  schools  which  may  be  instituted  in  conformity  with  ulterior 
measures,  shall  take  care  that  the  law  and  regulations  relative  to  primary  in- 
struction, both  general,  and  special,  be  executed,  and  be  not  evaded,  nor  rendered 
inoperative,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  in  the  provinces,  districts,  towns,  or 
parishes,  which  form  part  of  their  jurisdiction.  If  such  a  case  should  arise,  a 
complaint  must  be  laid  before  the  parochial,  provincial,  or  national  authorities, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

Art.  12.  No  primary  school  shall  be  established,  or  shall  exist,  under  what- 
soever denomination,  without  express  leave  of  the  respective  provincial  or 
parochial  authorities ;  who  shall  previously  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  school  board. 

Art.  13.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  primary  school  in  the  Bataviau 
Republic,  without  complying  with  the  four  following  conditions: — 

First  He  must  produce  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  charac- 
ter, both  as  to  his  morals  and  his  conduct  as  a  citizen. 

Secondly.  He  must  have  a  certificate  of  general  admission  to  exercise  the 
calling  of  a  teacher. 

Thirdly.  Besides  such  certificate  of  general  admission,  he  must  produce  a 
caXL,  nomination^  or  special  appointment,  to  some  particular  school,  legally 
obtained. 

Fourthly.  After  having  obtained  such  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment, 
he  must  appear,  with  such  proofs  as  may  be  desired,  (either  individual  wit- 
nesses, or  written  testimony,)  before  the  school  inspector  of  his  district,  and 
before  the  local  school  board. 

Tutors  living  in  the  houses  of  private  individuals,  and  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  family,  are  exempted. 

Art.  14.  All  those  who,  after  the  passing  of  the  present  law,  shall  open  a 
primary  school,  or  give  primary  instruction,  under  whatever  denomination,  or  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be,  in  contravention  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  shall, 
for  the  first  offense,  incur  a  penalty  of  fifty  florins,  and  for  a  second  offense,  of 
a  hundred  florins ;  whereof  one-third  shall  be  given  to  the  public  officer  who 
brings  the  complaint,  and  the  two  remaining  thirds  shall  be  applied  for  the 
>)enefit  of  the  respective  local  schools. 

If  the  offenders  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  penalties,  the  judge  shall  have 
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power  to  inflict  such  other  punishment  as  be  shall  deem  advisable,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  persons  and  the  circumstances  of  the  parties :  for  a  third 
offense  they  shall  be  banished  from  the  parish  for  six  consecutive  years. 

Art.  15.  The  stipulations  contained  in  Article  13,  shall  not  apply  to  exist- 
ing teachers  legally  exercising  their  functions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  change 
their  school,  or  their  domicile;  with  the  reserve,  nevertheless,  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  said  enactments,  in  cases  of  notorious  bad  conduct  or  extreme 
ignorance. 

Art.  16.  General  admission,  for  any  department  of  primary  instruction,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  previous  and  suitable  examination  before  the  competent 
authorities. 

Art.  17.  The  calls,  nominations,  and  special  appointments  shall  be  given  by 
such  boards  as  shall  be  hereafter  determined  on  by  the  local  regulation  men- 
tioned in  Article  20 ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  moreover,  tliat  no  call,  nomination, 
or  appointment  shall  take  place,  unless  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or 
the  local  school  board  be  duly  informed  thereof,  and  unless  the  certificate  of 
^ncral  admission  shall  have  been  previously  laid  before  the  inspector. 

Art.  18.  All  those  who,  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  general  admission, 
shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  or  of  any  infraction 
oC,  or  resistance  to,  the  law ;  or  of  notorious  bad  conduct ;  shall  be  punished, 
for  the  first  offense,  by  the  suspension  for  six  weeks  of  the  privileges  of  their 
certificate  of  general  admission ;  and  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  by 
that  certificate  being  rendered  null  and  void ;  and  they  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
right  or  advantage  derivable  from  their  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment : 
and  should  they,  notwithstanding,  continue  to  teach,  they  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  punishments  and  penalties  stated  in  Article  14. 

Art.  19.  The  above  mentioned  temporary  suspension  or  annulment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  certificate,  shall  be  ordered  by  the  parochial,  provincial,  or 
national  authorities  competent  to  judge  therein,  upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  in 
the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  in  the  local  school  board ;  who  shall  con- 
fer, if  necessary,  with  such  persons  as  may  be  in  most  direct  communication 
with  the  teachers  in  question. 

Art.  20.  All  further  and  particular  conditions  which  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
aary  for  the  advantage  of  primary  instruction  in  each  province,  shall  be  con- 
tained in  a  local  code  of  regulations,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  each  provin- 
cial board,  in  conformity  with  Article  5,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provin- 
cial authorities ;  who,  after  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  give  formal  effect  to  it. 

Art.  21.  The  Grand  Pensionary  shall  decide  upon  such  farther  regulations 
or  instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  uniform  and  effective  introduction  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  all  other  regulations  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  make 
primary  instruction  in  general  more  perfect 

All  proclamations,  statutes,  ordinances,  or  regulations,  now  in  existence  in 
this  republic,  on  the  subject  of  primary  schools,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  may  be,  and  especially  the  decree  of  the  29th  of  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  for  schools  founded  upon  them,  shall,  without 
any  exception,  be  rescinded  and  annulled,  from  the  moment  that  the  present 
law  shall  be  declared  to  be  in  operation,  by  its  being  promulgated  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary. 
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By  virtue  of  Article  21,  of  the  above  law,  the  several  regulationB  and  in- 
Btructious  indicated  below  bj  the  letters  A.  B.  C,  are  now  decreed  in  like  man* 
ner  as  the  present  law  is  decreed. 

RKOULATIOir  A. 

Ooneeming  primary  inatructumt  and  the  egtabUskmenta  conmeded  tn(h  it,  in  Iht 

Batavian  RepabUc, 

Article  1.  B7  a  primary  school,  is  to  be  anderetood,  every  establishment,  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  whether  schools,  colleges,  institutions  or  otherwise,  in 
which  the  young  of  different  ages  and  of  both  sexes  shall  be  educated,  whether 
collectively,  or  separately,  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge;  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language ;  or  in  more  advanced  branches  of 
knowledge,  such  as  the  French,  and  other  modem  languages ;  or  the  ancient 
tongues;  geography,  history,  and  other  subjects  of  that  description :  finally,  any 
establishment  having  for  its  object  to  prepare  young  persons  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion ;  the  ordinary  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia,  excepted. 

Art.  2.  Primary  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes: — 1.  Those 
which  are  directly  supported,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  an  annual  allowance 
from  any  particular  fund,  whether  of  the  State,  province,  or  parish ;  from  eccle- 
siastical funds  or  those  belonging  to  any  foundation ;  or  which,  in  any  way,  re- 
ceive permanent  assistance  or  support  lh)m  any  public  fund.  2.  Those  receiving 
no  assistance  fi'om  any  public  fund,  which  are  supported  by  private  means  or  by 
donations.  The  first  are  to  be  deemed  public  schools,  the  second  private 
schools ;  and  the  teachers  are  consequently  to  be  classed  as  public  teachers  and 
private  teachers. 

Art.  3.  The  private  schools  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Those  which  belong  exclusively,  either  to  a  deaconry,  to  a  hospital 
OodshuiSj  of  any  religious  community,  or  to  the  society  "  For  the  Public 
Good;"  or  to  any  foundation  whatever,  supported  entirely  at  its  own  expense; 
or  to  such  as  are  wholly  maintained  at  the  expense  and  at  the  risk  of  one,  or  of 
several  individuals,  who  have  formed  an  association  for  the  entire  and  regular  sup- 
port of  these  schools :  2.  Those  which  have  no  other  income  than  what  they 
derive  fh)m  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  receiving  no  permanent  grant  or  annual 
allowance. 

Art.  4.  Primary  instruction,  in  the  Batavian  B^public,  shall  be  given  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3,  of  the  present 
regulations ; 

In  part,  by  teachers  of  both  sexes,  including  such  other  individuals  as  may 
act  as  assistants  to,  or  substitutes  for,  the  master  or  mistress,  or  who  under  the 
name  of  under-master,  or  under-mistress,  or  the  like,  are  intrusted  with  some 
branch  of  tuition  in  these  schools; 

In  part,  by  such  teachers  of  both  sexes  as  under  the  title  of  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, revisor,  (repetiteur,)  or  any  other,  give  lessons  either  in  their  own  houses 
or  abroad ;  and  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  some  separate  branch  in  the  lower 
departments  of  tuition,  to  one  or  more  pupils,  in  conformity  with  Article  1,  of 
this  regulation. 

All  such  individuals  are  comprehended  in  the  general  law,  and  shall' be  de- 
signated by  the  names  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  and  teacher  of  languages^ 
the  latter  term  applying  to  those  who  give  instruction  in  private  houses. 
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Governore  or  tutorSi  and  govemeaaeB,  are  alone  exoepted. 

Art.  5.  Every  school  inspector  shall  have  his  own  particular  district,  the  in- 
-spection  whereof  shall  be  confided  to  him  individnaUj,  and  in  which  he  mnst., 
if  possible,  reside.  The  particular  functions  of  the  inspectors  are  regulated  by 
special  instruetiona  for  the  boards  of  education.    {RegtUaiion  C.) 

Art.  6.  The  boards  of  education  shall  be  provided  by  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, with  eveiy  thing  necessary  for  holding  their  meetings,  such  as  a  suitable 
room,  fire,  light,  paper,  fta 

Art.  7.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  he  shall  summon  an  annual  general  meeting  of  deputies  fix>m  all  the 
provincial  boards,  to  be  held  at  The  Hague;  he  shall  preside  at  that  meeting, 
and  they  shall  deliberate  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  primaxy  schools. 

Art.  8.  Each  provincial  board  shall  send  one  of  its  members  as  a  deputy  to 
attend  that  meeting,  and  his  expenses  shall  be  defitiyed  according  to  a  scale 
hereafter  to  be  determined  upon. 

Art.  9.  In  small  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  or  other  places,  where,  in  addition 
to  a  public  school,  there  are  not  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second  class, 
exclusive  of  small  schools  kept  by  women,  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  is 
authorized,  in  concert  with  the  local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known 
and  respectable  persous  with  a  local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the 
school  or  schools,  and  also  over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes,  in  the  place, 
whether  village,  hamlet,  or  otherwise,  and  for  each  separately. 

Art.  10.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places  where,  independently 
of  one  or  two  public  schools,  there  are  two  or  more  private  schools  of  the  second 
class,  exclusive  of  tlie  above-mentioned  schools  kept  by  women,  the  parochial 
authorities,  in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a 
local  superintendence  of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more 
persons,  according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
individually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board,  and  their  functioLfS  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  regulations  regarding  schools,  which  shall  be  issued  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  regulations,  and  with  the  conditions  previously  con- 
tained in  the  regiUaiions  respecting  examinations,  or  in  the  inMructians  for  Vie 
boards. 

Art.  11.  In  the  towns  or  more  considerable  places  described  above,  the  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  may  at  present  be  in  tlie  hands  of 
a  committee  of  directors,  inspectors,  or  other  persons  of  the  like  nature,  and 
which  is  not  at  present,  and  can  not  be  brought  directly  under  the  local  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  shall  be.  intrusted  to  the  local  board,  or  to  two  or 
more  of  the  members  thereof  conjointly  with  an  equal  number  of  the  members 
of  the  above  mentioned  committee.  That  united  body  shall  constitute  the  local 
board  for  the  public  .schools;  and  shall  have  power,  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  parochial  authorities,  to  settle  its  by-laws  and  mode  of 
operation,  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  such  a  way,  nevertheless,  that  the 
supervision  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
them,  be  wholly  under  their  control. 

Art.  1 2.  The  formation  of  these  general  local  school  boards,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  special  local  boards  for  the  public  schools,  must  take  place  befort* 
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the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  promulgation  of  this  regulation.  The 
pazx>chial  authorities  must  make  a  report  to  the  provincial  authorities,  as  well  as 
to  the  provincial  board  of  education. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  that  local 
school  inspection,  until  the  boards  shall  have  been  established. 

Art.  13.  The  superintendence  of  the  private  schools  of  the  first  class,  shall 
belong  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  unless 
a  system  of  inspection  for  that  purpose  be  otherwise  provided.  It  will  never- 
theless be  the  dutj  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  or  of  the  local  board,  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  state  and  organization  of  those  schools,  in  order  that  a  report 
thereon  be  made  annually  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  inspector,  or  the  local 
board  above-mentioned,  shall  be  bound  to  fomish  to  the  actual  inspecting 
authorities  over  these  private  schools,  all  such  information  and  observations  as 
may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  these  schools.  The  before-mentioned  in- 
specting authorities  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  into  efifect  all  the  regula- 
tions, both  general  and  special,  which  have  now  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
issued,  respecting  primary  instruction. 

Abt.  14.  All  masters  engaged  in  primary  instruction,  and  comprehended  in 
the  above  Article  4,  shall  make  themselves  known,  either  personally  or  by 
writing,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  present  year,  to  the  school 
inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board.  Such  as  shall  then  ex- 
hibit a  preexisting  deed  of  call  or  nomination,  shall,  in  title  thereof  receive  a 
certificate  of  general  admission ;  and  all  such  as  may  not  be  in  possession  of  a 
deed  of  that  description,  but  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  or  of  Uie 
board  shall  be  considered  deserving  of  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  and  shall 
have  the  approbation  of  the  competent  authorities,  shall  in  like  manner  receive 
one.  All  those  who  shall  have  in  this  way  obtained  the  certificate  of  general 
admission,  shall  be  comprehended  among  the  teachers,  actually  exercising  a  legal 
fimction,  referred  to  in  Art.  13,  of  the  law. 

Abt.  15.  In  cases  of  extreme  ignorance,  after  an  admonition  and  previous 
notice  by  the  inspector  or  local  school  board,  six  months  at  least  shall  be 
allowed;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  such  masters  shall  be  bound  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  provincial  board  of  education,  or  to  the  local  board,  proofs  of  a  com- 
mencement of  improvement,  in  default  of  which  they  shall  be  either  suspended 
or  be  deprived  of  their  office,  in  conformity  with  Art.  18  and  19,  of  the  law. 

AsT.  16.  The  enactments  of  Art  13,  of  the  law  shall  however  not  affect 
those  persons  who,  having  obtained  from  the  competent  authority  a  right  to 
teach  publicly,  and  to  prepare  young  people  in  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
may  be  disposed  to  unite  thereto  some  parts  of  primary  instruction,  whether 
the  young  persons  be  boarded  with  them  or  not ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
boarders,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  other  case,  if 
the  number  shall  exceed  four,  they  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  provincial 
board,  or  to  the  local  school  board ;  it  being  also  understood,  that  in  teaching 
their  pupils,  they  must  not  employ  other  persons  than  those  who  possess  the 
qualifications  required  by  Art.  13,  of  the  law. 

Art.  17.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school, 
or  to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 
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Abt.  18.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  situation  of  a  teacher, 
thoee  who  have  a  right  to  become  candidates  shall  g^ve  notice  thereof^  in  writing, 
to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  school  board,  adding  the 
amount  of  the  emoluments  attached  to  the  situation,  in  order  that  due  notice 
may  be  given  thereoC 

Art.  19.  In  every  nomination  or  special  appomtment^  those  who  give  it  must 
deliver  to  the  person  nominated,  whether  public  or  private  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  a  written  deed,  setting  forth  exactly 
the  several  duties  comprised  therein ;  and  these  last,  in  all  that  relates  to  tuition, 
must  in  no  case  go  beyond  those  for  which  the  person  nominated  shall  have 
been  authorized  by  his  deed  of  general  admission.  The  said  deed  shall  not 
confer  any  qualification  beyond  that  which  is  granted  by  the  nomination. 
These  deeds,  according  to  No.  4,  Art  13,  of  the  law,  must  be  exhibited  to  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local  board,  before  the  person  nomi- 
nated can  enter  upon  any  duties ;  in  order  that  due  public  notice  may  be  given 
thereof 

Art.  20.  Besides  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment  as  teacher  of 
languages,  there  must  be  one  as  schoolmaster ;  farther,  each  deed  shall  be  valid 
only  for  the  school  or  place  for  which  it  has  been  granted. 

All  parochial  authorities  shall  have  a  right  to  confer  a  special  appointment  on 
schoolmasters,  or  on  teachers  of  languages,  to  entitle  them  to  give  lessons  in 
private  houses  within  their  jurisdiction;  provided  such  schoolmasters  or  teachers 
of  languages  have  been  admitted  in  their  province  or  district,  with  due  observ- 
ance of  what  is  enacted  by  Art.  17,  of  the  law ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  article  in  this  regulation. 

Art.  21.  ^  general  regiUcUion  for  the  internal  order  of  schoolSf  to  be  drawn  up 
and  issued  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  shall  be  intro- 
duced into,  and  observed,  in  every  school  There  shall  also  be  a  special  code 
of  regulations  for  each  school,  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  general  regula- 
tions. That  special  code  shall  be  modified  according  to  the  wants  and  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  each  school,  and  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  respective  local 
inspecting  authorities.  It  shall  be  sanctioned,  in  case  of  need,  and  according  to 
circumstances,  either  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  these  regulations  shall  be  sent  to  the  provincial  board  of  primary  instruction, 
by  whom  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department 

Art.  22.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

Art.  23.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  left  without  in- 
struction in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religfious  community  to  which  they  belong , 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

Art.  24.  At  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  public  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  other  elementary  books  than 
those  which  shall  be  contained  in  the  list  to  be  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

From  that  general  list,  every  provincial  board  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  out 
a  special  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  their  province,  to  the  exclu* 
fion  of  all  other  books,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  private  teachers 
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of  the  firat  class  shall  have  a  right  to  use  such  other  books  as  their  schools  may 
require,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspecting  authorities  appointed  for  their 
schools,  and  upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the  local 
board,  where  such  exists.  The  private  teachers  of  the  second  class  shall  have 
the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  to  the  local 
board,  if  there  be  one,  such  books  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  any  particular 
branch  that  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

A  report  shall  be  made  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  provincial  board,  of  all  that 
has  taken  place  on  this  head,  both  as  regards  the  private  schools  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  class;  which  report  shall  be  made  by  the  school  inspector  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  submitted  by  the  said  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department. 

Art.  25.  All  persons  who,  by  negligence,  or  by  evil  intent,  shall  fidl  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  Articles,  shall  be  subject  to  the  punish- 
ments provided  in  the  18th  Article  of  the  law. 

Art.  26.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  relative  to  the  suspension  or  annul- 
ment of  the  deeds  of  general  admission,  all  persons  and  committees  who  have 
power  over  the  private  schools  of  the  first  class,  shall  retain  the  right  to  deprive 
the  teachers  of  those  schools  of  their  call  or  nomination,  either  temporarily  or 
absolutely,  according  as  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the 
school.  Such  persons  or  committees  shall  inform  the  inspector  of  the  district, 
or  the  local  board,  of  the  &ct,  and  of  their  reasons,  in  order  that  due  public 
notice  may  be  given  thereof. 

Art.  27.  As  concerns  masters  of  public  schools,  masters  of  private  schools 
of  the  second  class,  schoolmistresses  and  teachers  of  languages,  the  suspension 
or  annulment  of  their  deed  of  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment,  shall 
carry  along  with  it  the  annulment  or  suspension  of  their  deed  of  general  admis 
sion ;  and  due  public  notice  thereof  shall  also  be  given. 

Art.  28.  In  no  private  schools  of  the  first  class  shall  it  be  allowed  that  any 
other  children  be  admitted  to  them,  or  be  instructed  therein,  than  those  whose 
parents  belong  to  the  deaconry,  hospital,  society,  or  foundation  to  which  these 
schools  are  attached,  or  are  comprehended  in  the  number  of  their  inspectors  or 
subscribers. 

Art.  29.  In  the  schools  established  for  the  poor,  the  chUdren  of  the  poor  only 
can  be  admitted  and  taught. 

In  places  where  no  such  scliools  are  established,  the  competent  authorities 
shall  take  care  that  these  children  be  received  and  educated  in  the  ordinary 
school,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  deaconry  to  which  they  belong,  or  out  of 
some  other  fund. 

Art.  30.  The  provincial  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 

1st.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parislies,)  be 
settled  in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain 
for  him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as 
possible,  by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

2d.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year. 

The  school  inspector  of  the  district  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  of  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  or  are 
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Co  be  token,  for  this  end,  and  also  of  the  effects  that  have  followed  therel'rom, 
in  order  that  such  use  maj  be  made  of  them  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools 
shall  appear  to  require. 

Art.  31.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  shall  employ  all 
suitable  means  for  training  proper  persons  as  teachers  in  primary  schools,  for 
exciting  emulation  among  distinguisiied  teacherf*,  and  for  secnring  their  main- 
tenance and  ameliorating  their  condition.  He  shall  also  ad(>pt  such  measures 
as  shall  tend  to  spread  a  well  regulated  and  truly  useful  education  among  the 
Batayian  youth.  He,  as  well  as  the  provincial  authorities,  shall  employ  all  their 
disposable  means,  to  promote  in  the  most  effective  manner,  the  perfect mg  of 
primary  instruction ;  as  well  as  to  carry  into  execution,  and  maintain  in  full 
vigor,  the  law  and  all  the  regulations  that  belong  to  the  subject. 

Art.  32.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret,  to 
restrict,  and  to  extend  the  prei^eut  reg^ulation  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time, 
as  he  shall  judge  useful  and  necessary. 

REOULATION   B. 

Concerning  the  examinations  to  he  undergone  by  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers 

in  the  primary  scftools  of  the  Batavian  Bepulltc. 

Article  1.  Tiie  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination 
which  they  shall  have  passed. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  class  shall  comprehend  all  such  schoolmasters  as  are 
tolerably  skilled  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  including  the 
rule  of  three,  and  who  show  some  aptitude  in  teaching. 

The  third  class  shall  be  composed  of  those  who  read  and  write  well,  and  are 
skillful  in  arithmetic,  including  fractions ;  and  who  can  use  these  last  in  practical 
questions  with  lacility.  They  must,  besides,  have  some  acquaintance  witli  the 
principles  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  have  acquired  some  correct  ideas  as  to  a 
good  system  of  teaching. 

The  second  class  shall  be  assigned  to  all  such  schoolmasters  as  can  read  and 
recite  well;  who  can  write  a  good  and  neat  hand;  who  are  familiar  with  theo- 
retical and  practical  arithmetic ;  who  have  advanced  pretty  far  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Dutch  hmguage;  who  have  some  aciiuaiutanco  with 
geography  and  history;  and  who  are  capable  of  imparting  a  somewhat  advanced 
degree  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  highest  class  shall  consist  of  those  who,  besides  being  very  skill- 
ful in  all  tht'  ditVerent  parts  of  primary  instruction,  shall  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  prmciples  and  practice  of  a  judicious  and  en- 
lightened method  of  teaching;  to  whom  geography  and  history  are  familiar; 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy ;  and 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  general  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

Schoolmistresses,  although  connected  with  establishments  of  different  descrip- 
tions, shall  collectively  constitute  one  class  only;  and  the  same  rule  shall  apply 
to  teachers  of  languages. 

Art.  2.  Those  who  only  desire  to  obtain  a  deed  of  general  admission  to 
qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class,  shall  be  required  to 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  school  inspector  of  the  district  only,  who 
shall  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  board  of  education,  in  order  that  the  latter 
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may  declare  the  admission,  aud  issue  the  certificate  thereof,  if  it  sliall  have  taken 
place. 

Art.  3.  All  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  admission  as  a 
master  of  the  third,  second,  or  first  class,  must  be  examined  by  a  provincial 
board  of  education. 

Art.  4.  Besides  the  examinations  which  masters  must  pass,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appointment,  as  hereafter  provided,  the  local 
school  boards  shall  have  the  riglit  to  examine  all  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  general  admission  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  or  as  a  schoolmistress.  Where 
there  is  no  local  school  board,  these  examinations  shall  take  place  before  the 
school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  provincial  board,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  tlie  candidate  proposing  to  teach  foreign  languages,  or  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Art.  5.  The  provincial  boards  of  education,  the  school  inspectors,  or  the  local 
boards  shall  not  admit  to  examination  for  a  general  admission,  any  individuals 
who  shall  not  have  been  domiciled,  for  a  year  preceding,  in  their  province,  dis> 
trict,  town,  or  other  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  in  the  case  of 
foreigners  who  may  wish  to  settle  there. 

Art.  6.  Every  person  desirous  of  passing  an  examination  for  the  office  of 
schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  must  appear  in  due  time 
before  the  member  of  the  provincial  board,  or  before  the  member  of  the  local 
board  in  whose  district  or  section  he  or  she  resides. 

If  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  must  equally  apply  to  the  said  member  of  the  district 
or  section  in  which  he  wishes  to  settle ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  must 
produce,  at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  moral 
conduct  and  of  good  conduct  as  citizens. 

The  above  named  member  shtoll  then  notify  the  time  and  place  where  the 
examination  shall  be  held. 

Art.  7.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be,  to  ascertaui  not  only  the 
extent  of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach, 
but  also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others,  and  especially 
to  children. 

Art.  8.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  exam- 
iners shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opinions 
on  morals  and  religion,  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to  the 
most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages  and 
other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach ;  together  with  his  aptitude  to  directf 
instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

Art.  9.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Reading  from  different  printed  and  written  characters ;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation,  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  punctuation. 

2.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candidate, 
to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Dutch  language,  a  sentence  siiall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall 
analyze,  and  point  out  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  &miliar 
acquaintance  with  the  declenvsions  and  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand,  and 
shall  make  his  own  pens. 
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5.  Some  questiona  in  arithmetic  ehall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrencOf  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers  and 
in  fractions.  Questions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
eepeciallj  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  candi- 
date proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  to  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writing 
or  viva  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination.  He 
shall  be  required  to  give,  de  improviso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  &c. ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  orthogra- 
phy, grammar,  and  punctuation. 

Art.  10.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having 
been  completed,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for 
teaching;  they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to 
know  the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in  order 
to  discover  the  degree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children  with 
clearness  and  precision;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  difierent 
ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  particu- 
larly his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

Abt.  11.  Finally,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments ;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best 
methods  to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  children,  but,  most  especially,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  virtues. 

Art.  12.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to 
the  candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  master,  and  has 
given  proof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability ;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  ex- 
tent and  the  nature  of  the  talent  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  aa 
proved  by  his  examination ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it 
be  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general 
admission  as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed 
shall  declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall 
have  obtained  the  general  admission. 

Art.  13.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have 
passed  an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall 
aiho  leceive  a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and 
amount  of  their  acquirements  and  talent^  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a 
general  admission,  either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  tea/^her  of  languages 
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That  deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  studj  and  the  lan- 
guages which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

Art.  14.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  proyincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
inspector  only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

Art.  15.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  republic 
without  exception ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer  no 
privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

Art.  16.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth,  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  no  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

Art.  17.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  shall  be 
classed  by  the  different  inspectors,  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher^ 
middle^  and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  This  classifica- 
tion, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  authorities  for  approval,  shall 
be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  schools  falling  into  the 
hands  of  incompetent  masters ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of 
placing  a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

Art.  18.  In  the  towns,  or  places  of  greater  importance,  described  more  fully 
in  Art.  10,  of  Begulation  A.,  no  master  of  the  fomth,  or  lowest  dasa,  shall  be 
•eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The  local  boards  are  even  recom- 
mended to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  tuition  in  the  schools  of  their 
towns  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  any  other  than  masters  of  ihe  first  or  second 
doss. 

Art.  19.  The  deed  to  be  delivered  to  the  masters  of  the  first  class,  shall  bear 
the  title,  par  eoxeHknce^  of  Complete  Certificate.  It  shaU  not  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;*  the  greatest  strictness 
must  be  observed  in  granting  this  certificate,  which  shall  be  distinguished  from 
all  the  others,  in  form  as  well  as  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  drawn  up. 

Art.  20.  The  value  of  the  Complete  Cerlificnie^  delivered  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding conditions,  shall  be  settled  for  each  province  by  the  local  regulation; 
with  this  proviso,  that  the  possessors  of  such  certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  ex- 
amination gratis,  when  they  are  desirous  of  undergoing  one,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  them.f 

Art.  21.  The  deeds  of  general  admission,  qualifying  for  the  situation  of 

*  The  age  at  whioh  each  of  the  three  other  ranks  may  be  obtained  were  lubteqnently  fix«^  %« 
follows :  the  aecond  claaa  at  tweoty-two  years  of  age,  the  third  class  at  eighteen,  and  the  Uomlk 
class  at  sixteen. 

t  This  temporary  article  hai  been  long  since  abolished. 
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sohoolmistress  or  teacher  of  langua^e.<s  shall  oolj  be  valid  within  the  limits  of 
the  juriBdiction  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  issued. 

Art.  22.  A  deed  of  general  admission  as  teaoher,  of  whatever  rank,  shall 
confer  the  privilege  upon  the  holder,  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomina- 
tion, or  special  appointment,  either  as  a  master,  or  a  teacher  of  languages.  But 
a  general  admission  as  teacher  of  languages,  on  the  contrary,  shall  give  no  right 
to  the  holder  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  appoint- 
ment as  a  master,  unless  a  general  admission  as  master  shall  also  have  been 
obtained. 

Art.  23.  Masters  of  the  three  lower  classes  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  province  in  which  they  reside  to  be 
admitted  into  a  higher  class,  by  undergoing  a  fresh  examination ;  and  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  the  two  lower  classes,  shall  be  invited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  or  by  the  local  school  board,  to 
come  forward  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years  to  be  again  examined  before 
the  provincial  board,  until  they  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  as  master  of 
the  second  class ;  and  on  each  occasion  a  new  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to 
them,  according  to  the  higher  rank  to  which  they  shall  have  been  raised. 

Art.  24.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  general  admis- 
sion as  master,  mlstrei^s,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  through  the 
medium  of  the  periodical  work,  intitled  ^^Bydragen  tot  den  Siaal^"  Ac*  The 
mistresses  of  schools  for  very  young  children  shall  not  be  included  in  this  list. 

Abt.  25.  Those  who  shall  have  obtained  a  general  admission  as  master,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  kind  it  may  be,  must  undergo  a  second  examination  or  com- 
parative trial,  when  tliey  are  candidates  for  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment, and  that  comparative  trial  shall  take  place,  either  before  the  local 
school  board,  or  before  some  other  board  or  persons  duly  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose by  those  who  have  authority  to  appoint  them. 

Art.  26.  The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  shall  fix  the  payments  to 
be  made  for  the  examinations ;  but  in  such  a  manner, — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  payable  for  each  new  class,  and 
that  a  due  proportion  shall  be  observed  in  the  fees  to  be  exacted  from  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  teachers  of  languages. 

2.  That  if  a  person  shall  have  paid  the  fee  for  the  lower  class  of  schoolmaster, 
when  he  obtains  a  higlier  rank,  he  shall  not  pay  more  in  addition,  than  the  dif- 
fbrence  between  the  fee  for  the  lower  class,  sknd  that  for  the  higher  class  into 
which  he  has  been  admitted. 

3.  That  if  a  teacher  of  languages  shall  obtain  any  rank  as  a  master,  ho  shall 
be  considered  as  having  thus  far  paid  nothing  toward  the  fee. 

4.  That  those  who,  according  to  the  preceding  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
schools,  shall  have  passed  an  examination  for  which  they  have  paid  the  fee,  and 
shall  undergo  a  new  exammation  in  order  to  obtain  rank,  of  whatever  degree, 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  diilerence  between  the  amount  payable  fur  the 
higher  rank  and  their  former  payment.  All  those  who  shall  have  obtained  a 
complete  certificate,  are  exempted  from  this  provision. 

6.  That  the  fees  paid  for  examinations  which  h^ve  taken  place  before  the 


*  This  uiefii  rompilntion  continues  to  the  present  day. 

46 
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sehool  inspector  of  the  district  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  fund  for  the  respectiTe 
boards  of  education. 

Art.  27.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret, 
restrict,  or  extend  the  present  regulation,  as  it  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  useful 
and  necessary. 

BBODLATION   C. 

Instruction  for  (he  School  InspeciorSj  and  for  the  boards  of  education  in  the  differ- 

eni  provinces  of  the  Batavian  Repvblic. 

Artiolb  1.  The  school  inspectors  shall  take  the  utmost  eare  that  the  educa 
tion  of  the  young  be  conducted  upon  an  uniform  system,  improved,  and  rendered 
more  directly  and  more  generally  useful ;  that  the  masters  be  really  capable  of 
imparting  instruction  of  that  nature;  that  their  zeal  be  encouraged,  their  merit 
rewarded,  and  their  condition  improved;  that  the  measures  taken,  or  to  be  taken, 
relative  to  primary  education  be  duly  notified  and  carried  into  execution ;  that 
all  obstacles  which  may  present  themselves  be  removed  with  prudence,  in  order 
that  the  improvement  of  primary  instruction  in  general,  may  be  brought  before 
the  public  in  an  advantageous  light;  all  in  conibrmity  with  the  following 
provisions. 

Art.  2.  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that, 
besides  the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  primary  education  may  be  obtained,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

Art.  3.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof.  He  shall  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  those  who  think 
they  require  advice  and  explanations  from  him,  concerning  their  duties :  in 
particular  cases  he  may  require  them  to  appear  before  him  in  person,  or  to 
address  hun  in  writing,  when  he  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

Art.  4.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal 
of  the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.  On  these  occasions,  he  shall  converse 
with  them  on  the  object  and  nature  of  the  important  duties  confided  to  them, 
and  upon  the  best  method  of  fblfilling  them  faithfully  and  usefully  for  the 
children.* 

Art.  6.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year^  all  the  schools  in 
his  district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls  for  it, 
or  for  the  general  good,  and  as  often  as  he  can  do  so  without  imposing  too 
heavy  a  duty  upon  himself.  He  shall  inspect  the  other  schools  in  his  district 
ftom  time  to  time ;  but  if  these  schools  are  under  any  particular  superintend- 


*  In  eompUance  with  the  ipirit  of  this  article,  locieiies  of  Khoolmaaten  have  beea  formed,  under 
the  antplces  of  the  inspector*,  at  different  times,  in  the  dlistricts  of  each  province,  whioh  keeps  up  a 
rivalry  of  improvement.    They  meet  at  stated  times,  generally  every  month. 
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«ncei,  be  f'hall  not  visit  them  witiiout  having  liad  due  communication  wiili  the 
persons  who  are  so  charged  with  them. 

Art.  6.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he 
shall  call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his 
presence,  those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  tiiat  he  may 
judge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  rcguluted.  He 
shall  also  inquire  if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as 
the  regulation  for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any 
importance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private 
conversation  with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  ad- 
monish, or  censure  them,  upon  what  he  may  have  seen  and  heard.  Kvery 
school  inspector  shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall 
liave  made  in  the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

Art.  7.  In  his  visits  to  the  other  schools,  the  inspector  shall  not  communi- 
cate to  the  master  the  remarks  and  reflections  he  may  have  had  occasion  to  note 
down,  but  shall  with  due  discretion  communicate  them  either  to  the  local  board 
or  to  the  particular  parties  intrusted  with  their  superintendence,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  school. 

Art.  8.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  in- 
spectors may  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  civil  power, 
they  shall  apply  to  the  local  authorities,  either  provincial  or  national,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Art.  9.  They  shall  pa\'  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms;  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the 
schools  being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  whole  year.  They  shall  for  that  purpose  make  the  necessary  repre- 
sentations to  the  constituted  authorities,  or  to  the  persons  who  have  power  to 
take  the  neces.«»ary  measures  for  that  end ;  conforming,  moreover,  in  all  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  Article,  to  what  has  been 
declared  in  Art.  5,  of  the  law. 

Art.  10.  They  shall  take  care  that  before  any  master  enters  upon  his  office, 
he  bo  provided  with  the  required  license  of  appointment,  and  they  shall  require 
him  to  produce  at  the  same  time  the  documents  which  were  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  special  nomination.  As  regards  the  annual  renewal  of  the  patent, 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  purpose  shall  look  after  it.* 

Art.  1 1.  Altliough  every  school  inspector  be  authorized  in  the  cases,  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  Art.  9,  of  Regulation  A.,  to  depute  the  local  inspection 
of  one  or  more  schools  to  one  or  more  persons,  he  shall  nevetheloss  be  held 
ftilly  responsible  for  those  schools  and  for  the  education  which  is  given  in  them. 
He  shall  be  bound  to  fulfill  in  person  the  essential  duties  of  his  office  as  regards 
those  schools.  The  appointment  of  the  local  inspectors  is  merely  to  aid  and  re- 
lieve  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Art.  12.  Being  a  member  of  every  local  school  board  established  in  his  dis- 

^  Looff  linM  becom«  obioleta.    ■ 
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trict,  the  inspector  must  receive  notice  of  all  their  meetings,  and  be  must  attend 
them  as  often  as  possible,  and  especially  on  those  occasions  when  candidates  are 
to  be  examined. 

He  shall  have  access  to  all  the  schools  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local 
boards  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preside  at  those  meetings  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  nor  shall  he,  conjointly  with  the  other  members,  take  part  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  section  or  number  of  schools  in  the  place,  which  are  confided  to  th# 
personal  inspection  of  an  individual  of  the  board. 

The  other  members  of  the  local  boards  shall  possess  the  same  powers  of  in- 
spection over  the  primary  schools  in  the  place,  each  in  his  particular  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  duties  of  inspection  are  intrusted  individually  to  the 
school  inspectors  in  those  situations  where  no  local  boards  exist ;  so  that  every 
thing  contained  in  the  first  nine  articles  of  the  present  regulation  concerning 
school  inspectors  shall  apply  to  the  members  of  the  local  boards,  subject  only  to 
the  alterations  that  the  different  circumstances  require. 

Art.  13.  The  inspector  shall  endeavor,  by  all  suitable  means,  and  particu 
larly  by  friendly  communications  with  the  local  inspectors,  and  with  the  dlffeT 
ent  members  of  the  local  school  boards  established  in  his  district,  to  have  th(» 
earliest  and  most  correct  information  of  all  changes,  and  of  all  events  of  im» 
portance  respecting  the  primary  schools,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  his 
district;  or  of  any  thuig  relating  to  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher,  either  by 
death,  resignation,  or  other  cause.  He  shall  inform  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  schools;  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  of  the  emoluments;  of  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  situations ;  as  also  the  names,  qualifications,  rank  and 
talents  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  call,  nomination,  or  special  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancies  throughout  his  district. 

Art.  14.  The  inspector  shall  send  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  th* 
Home  Department,  an  accurate  report  of  all  vacancies  in  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  of  all  new  appointments,  (except  what  concerns  the  schools  for  children-  of 
tender  age,)  and  of  every  detail  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  in  order  that 
such  reports  may  be  published,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable,  in  the 
periodical  work  entitled  ^'Bydragen,^^  &c. 

Art.  15.  The  inspectors  shall  take  care,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  in!*pector  in  any  district,  whether  by  resignation,  death,  or  other  cause, 
that  all  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  it  be  delivered  in  good  order  to 
the  person  who  shall  succeed. 

Art.  16.  When  any  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  whether  by  death,  resignation, 
or  other  cause,  the  inspection  of  the  district  shall  be  carried  on  until  a  successor 
is  appointed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  belonging  to  that  provincial 
board,  according  to  a  temporary  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  said  board  on 
each  vacancy,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  parties  discharging  the  duties  of  a  vacant  inspectorship  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  emoluments  belonging  to  the  office. 

Art.  17.  The  recommendations  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  the  school  in- 
spectors of  a  district  shall  in  future  be  made  by  the  respective  boards  of  educa- 
tion, at  their  first  meeting  after  the  vacancy  shall  have  occurred,  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  provincial  authorities ;  and  if  any  circumstances  shall  prevent 
this  being  done,  these  shall  be  communicated  to  the  said  authorities  during  th» 
session  of  the  board 
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Abt.  18.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns 
where  the  provincial  authorities  reside, ^t  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  dar- 
ing Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October.  The 
particolar  days  and  hours  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards  themselves,  who  shall 
advertise  them  in  the  Bydragen, 

JlBT.  19.  Extraordinary  meetings  shall  be  held : 

1.  When  required  for  one  or  more  examinations.  They  shall  be  regulated  as 
provided  in  the  code  of  local  regulations ; 

2.  When  specially  ordered,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  by  the  provincial  authorities ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  party  calling 
the  meeting  shall  defray  all  expenses,  at  a  reas^onable  rate; 

3.  When  the  members  consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  hold  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting ;  but  it  shall  then  be  at  their  own  expense. 

Art.  20.  All  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  bound  to  be  present  at  these 
meetings,  and  can  only  be  excused  by  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

Art.  21.  The  offices  of  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  shall  be  filled 
by  all  the  members  in  rotation,  but  the  length  of  service  of  any  individual  may 
be  prolonged  provided  it  be  with  his  consent 

Art.  22.  If  the  board  shall  be  desirous  of  appointing  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board,  the  proposal  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  provincial  authorities,  and  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the 
Grand  Pensionary.  Nevertheless,  such  appointment  shall  not  carry  along  vrith 
it  any  increase  of  the  grant  assigned  to  each  board. 

Art.  23.  These  meetings,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  shall  not  be  dis- 
solved, until  all  the  business  to  be  transacted,  shall  have  been  duly  attended  to. 

Art.  24.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  shall  give  in  a  written 
report; — 

1.  Of  the  Hcbools  be  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  stating  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  different  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  tlie 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes,  by  virtue  of  Art.  2,  of  Regulation  B. ; 
the  whole  accompanied  by  such  particulars  as  shall  be  deemed  of  importance. 

4-  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  espe- 
cially all  vacancies  of  mastersliips,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination,  or 
special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the  most 
important  circurasiances  connected  with  them :  the  appointment  of  local  in- 
spectors in  places  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
local  school  boards ;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry ;  tiie  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages ;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of  schools ;  the  introduction  of  school-books,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  th(»  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en- 
countered; the  encouragement  or  otlu-rwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
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with;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall 
further  point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication  Bydragen. 

Art.  25.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and 
of  pnmary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  rea- 
sons why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular 
school  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as 
appear  to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  primary  instruction. 

That  general  report,  together  with  the  ordinary  written  reports  of  the  past 
month,  shall  be  presented  to  the  meeting  which  is  held  after  Easter. 

Art.  26.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention  in  their 
annual  report  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing, 
similar  to  that  required  from  the  school-inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February, 
at  latest. 

This  report  shall  also  contain  every  particular  relating  to  the  schools;  it  shall 
be  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  local  board,  and  shall  be  transmitted  atlep 
ward  to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  to  bo  used  by  hun  for  the  before-mentioned 
purpose. 

Art.  27.  From  these  annual  reports  of  the  different  members  of  tlie  respec- 
tive provincial  boarda  each  of  them  shall  draw  up  a  brief  and  general  summary 
of  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of  primary  instruction  throughout  his  province ; 
and  two  copies  shall  be  made  thereof. 

Art.  28.  At  the  end  of  the  ordinary  meeting  the  provincial  boards  shall 
forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  within  fifteen  days: — 

1.  An  authentic  extract  from  the  minutes  or  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and 
of  any  extraordinary  meetings  that  may  have  been  held ; 

2.  The  original  written  reports  delivered  in  by  each  member ; 

3.  A  list  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  been  examined  during  the  sitting  of 
the  board,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  stating  the  results  of  the  examinations, 
and  particularly  the  ranks  which  the  different  persons  shall  have  obtained,  in 
order  that  publication  may  be  made  of  all  that  shall  be  considered  necessary  to 
be  made  public  in  the  periodical  work  intitled  Bydragen. 

Art.  29.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Ea<?ter  week, 
each  board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four 
weeks,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, — 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 

boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  tlie  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
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don  of  the  nexfc  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities. 

Abt.  30.  A  similar  authentic  copy  of  the  annual  general  summary  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  board,  within  the  same  period  to  the  provincial  authorities. 
All  the  other  documents  shall  in  like  manner  be  laid  before  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, if  required,  or  the  member  of  tbe  provincial  government  specially  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  primary  schools  and  of  primary  instruction.  For 
that  purpose,  all  the  original  documents  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  namely,  the  ditferent  written  reports  of  the  several  in- 
spectors, their  annual  reports,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  diflferent  local 
boards,  shall  be  returned  to  the  member  who  officiated  as  secretary  at  the  last 
meeting,  after  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  have  been  served ;  and  within  the  period  of  two  months  at  the  latest,  after 
their  receipt:  and  these  documents  shall  be  afterward  deposited  among  the 
papers  of  the  respective  boards. 

Abt.  31.  The  Grand  Pensionary  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  interpret, 
restrict,  and  extend  the  present  regulation  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable. 

In  conformity  with  Article  21,  of  the  law,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  present  decree,  the  Grand  Pensionary  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  period 
when  all  former  statutes,  ordinances,  laws,  and  regulations,  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  schools,  shall  be  repculed  and  made  of  non-eflfect ;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  decree  of  the  29th  July,  1803,  as  well  as  all  regulations,  general  and 
particular,  which  were  founded  upon  it. 

In  conformity  therewith,  wo  ordain  and  enjoin,  that  the  present  law  shall  be 
published  and  fixed  up  in  all  places  wliich  it  concerns,  and  order  that  all  whom 
it  concerns  do  see  that  it  be  fully  carried  into  execution. 

Givem  at  The  Hague,  the  3d  of  April,  1806. 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Schimmelpenninck, 

Grand  Pensionary. 

And,  by  order,  The  General  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)  C.  G.  Hultilui 
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The  superiority  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  attribu- 
ted, by  her  ov^n  educators,  and  by  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have  visited 
her  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns,  to  that 
system  of  special  inspection,  combined  with  specific  and  enforced  prepa- 
ration of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradation 
of  rank  and  pay,  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  ihe  first  school  law  of  tlte  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  in  1806.  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier.  in  his  "  Report  to  the  Prench  Govemmeni  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  Public  Instniction  in  HoUand^^  in  1811,  after  speaking  with 
special  commendation  of  the  system  of  inspection,  remarks : 

"  The  government  is  authorized  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  compensation,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
of  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  are 
taken  from  clergymen,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  have  sitrnalized  them- 
selves by  their  interest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skill  in  the  local 
management  of  schools ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  vocation  *,  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  professors  of  the 
Universities  and  higher  grade  of  schools." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson.  now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver 
pool,  in  an  "  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools j^^  published  Id 
1840,  remarks : 

''  In  Holland,  education  is,  on  the  whole,  more  faithfully  carried  out 
than  in  most  of  the  German  States,  and  we  may  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  Tinstitutions  in  which  Hol- 
land, although  possessing  two.  is  still  deficient.)  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion consequently  in  a  more  efficient  slate.  This  superiority  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
extensive.  Mr.  Streiz.  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen,  coniessed 
to  us  the  impossibility  of  personally  visiting  everyone  of  the  1.635  schools 
in  his  district  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  committees.  In  Hol- 
land, inspection  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  in- 
struction rests. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  there  can  be 
no  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  daily  em- 
ployment consists  in  visiting  schools,  and  comparing  the  merits  of  differ- 
ent plans  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  the  inspector  does  not 
end  here :  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examination 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates.  It  is 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  report  to  the 
higher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct 
Through  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits:,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  Schools,  in  or- 
der to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  improved 
plans  or  methods  of  instruction  are  difTused  throughout  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  the  country." 
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M.  Cousin,  Id  a  Report  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France. 
ji  1836,  ^'  on  the  atcUe  of  Education  in  Holland,"  while  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  school  law  of  Prussia,  in  its  provision  for  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  classification  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  the 
higher  class  of  primary  schools,  assigns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  school  inspection. 

"  The  provincial  boards  of  primary  instraction,  with  their  great  and  various 
powers,  constitute,  in  my  mind,  the  chief  soperiority  of  the  Dutch  over  ihe  Prus- 
sian law.  They  resemble  the  Sckvi-coUegiumr^  which  forms  a  part  of  every  pro- 
vincial consistory  in  Prussia ;  but  they  are  far  better,  for  the  SchuUcollegium  is 
not  composed  or  inspectors.  It  sends  out  some  of  its  members  to  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  function.  It  judges  from  written 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof,  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  ilie 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  judges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hand 
better  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  ihey  have  acquired  in  a  con- 
stant  routine  of  inspection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspectors, 
by  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  goveniors,  a  com- 
bination eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa- 
rated. »        •        •        •        • 

Every  inspector  resides  in  bis  own  district,  and  he  is  bound  to  inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  of 
eveiy  grade  within  the  district.  Withoat  his  approval  no  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher;  and  no  public  o;  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa- 
tion, or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  gratuity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  any 
power  in  bis  absence,  and  he  is  either  tne  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  are  held.  He  is  thus  at  the  bead  of  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction  in  his  particular  district.  He  is  required  to  repair  three 
times  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  di.strict  inspec- 
tors of  the  province,  and  a  conierence  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  province 
presiding,  wnich  lasts  for  a  formight  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  each 
inspector  reads  a  report  upon  the  state  of  his  district,  and  brings  before  the 
meetin?  all  such  questions  as  belong  to  them.  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  code  of  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  founded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code ; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  execution  of  the  code ;  they  pass  such 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  administration,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessary  or  usefnl,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constituted  the  judge.  Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
high  functionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction  ;  and  from  time 
ro  time  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  government,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to. which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy ;  and  thus,  from  the  In- 
spector-general of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  inspector  of  the  smalle^t  dis- 
trict, the  whole  of  the  primary  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  inspectors. 
Each  inspector  has  charge  of  nis  own  district,  each  provincial  board  has  charge 
of  its  province;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  of  primary  instruction,  has  charge  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. All  these  authorities  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  their 
nature ;  for  all  are  public  functionaries,  all  are  paid  and  responsible  officers. 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial  Board  of  Commissioners ; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Inspector-general  and  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. In  this  learned  and  verv  simple  hierarchy  the  powers  of  every  member 
are  clearly  defined  and  limited.^' 

Mr.  George  Nicholls,  in  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Laboring 
Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium^"  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  oi 
Bngland.  in  1838.  remarks : 

"  The  measures  adopted  in  Holland  to  promote  the  education  of  all  classes. 
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have  apparently  resulted  from  the  conviction  that  the  moral  and  social  charac- 
ter  of  the  people,  their  intelligence,  and  their  capacity  for  increasing  the  resour- 
ces  of  the  country,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  trained  tor  the  fulfillment  of  their  several  duties.  The  state  has  not 
rendered  education  actually  obligatory  upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it 
required  evidence  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any 
«ducational  test;  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the  entire- 
communiry — it  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children,  with  an  earnestness  simi> 
lar  to  that  observed  in  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries ;  and  in 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  inspection. 

This  system,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
has  certainly  some  advantages.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  have,  in  the  certificate  given  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  tney  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  next  place 
it  secures  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  mach  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  eveiy  broken-down 
tradesman  could  open  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.  This  exclusion 
of  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  uf  the  profession  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  can  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easily  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door ;  but  fn  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  very  general 
in  Germany,)  some  degree  of  study  is  rendered  indispensable,  and  the  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  superior  at- 
tainments, and  enjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every- 
where command,  when  not  surrounded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  higher  than  that  of  a  school- 
master, and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  position  of  nersons  of  this  class 
abroad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  scnool  for  the  middle 
classes  at  Hesse-Cassel.  The  school  contained  200  children,  and  was  supported 
partly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  charge  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  8d.  to  5s.  per  month.  The 
children  were  distributed  in  six  classess — to  each  class  a  separate  master  or  as 
sistant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  master 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  atiention  was  the  ex 
treme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistant  mas- 
ters, and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  althou?b 
but  for  a  moment,  in  their  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  an  equals, 
who  are  in  England  ofien  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
servants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education, 
is  that  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anxious  either 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  ius  character,  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  tne  frequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  education  is,  and  who  are  therefore  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  established  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  be  placed  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  if  no  vigilance  be 
exercised  by  its  founders,  and  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  stimula- 
ted to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  point  of  utility." 

ProfesRor  Bache,  in  his  "  Report  on  Education  in  Europe^^  in  1838,  to 
the  Trustees  of  Girard  College,  remarks: 

"  The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly  interesting  to 
an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascending  series ;  beginning  with  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  after  progressive  degrees  of  represen- 
tation, as  it  were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  ine  cen- 
tralized systems,  from  that  authority.    A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  system 
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of  inspectioo  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  our  country,  and  which  has 
succeeded  with  them." 

The  school  system  of  Holland  consists  of  a  brief  law,  of  only  twenty-three 
articles,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der  Palm,  the  distinguished  Oriental  schol- 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1806,  and  a  series  of 
Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  survived  three  great  revolutions :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  into  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  aflerward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy ;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim- 
its. During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  in  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulations. 

IX.  "  The  school  inspector  of  the  district  is  authorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  authorities,  to  intrust  one  or  more  known  and  respectable  persons  with  a 
l(»cal  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the  school  or  schools,  and  also 
over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  authorities, 
in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  su- 
perintendence of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
mdividually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  school  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XVII.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 

XXII.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

XXIII.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  tlie  scholars  be  not  leA  without  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 

*  Th«  constitution  of  Holland  is  somewhat  singular,  and  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  founded 
upon  what  perhaps  mav  one  day  be  reeornized  as  the  true  theory  of  representative  government,  that 
of  progressive,  intermedTiate  elections.  Tne  rate-payers  elect  the  Kieters^  the  Kieters  elect  the  Road 
or  town  council,  the  town  council  elect  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  govern- 
nients,  and  the  provincial  goveraroents  elect  the  lower  chamber  of  the  SUUe*  thnenUf  or  House  of 
Commons. 

The  States-General  consist  of  twu  chambers.  The  upper  chamber  is  somowhatof  a  House  of 
Lords,  but  not  hereditary.    The  memliprH.  fif\v  m  number,  receive  350/.  per  annum  for  Uaveliog  ex- 
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I.  That  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  (principally  in  rural  parishes)  be  set- 
tled in  such  a  way  that  his  duties,  when  creditamy  performed,  may  obtain  for 
him  a  sufficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as  possi- 
ble, by  direct  aid,  upon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

3.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year." 

REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE    EXAMINATION    OP    THOSE   WHO    DESIRE    TO    BECOME 

TEACHERS   OF   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

I.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  according  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  tne  examination  which  they 
shall  have  passed. 

VII.  In  these  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposing  to  teach,  but 
also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  otners,  and  especially  to 
children. 

VIII.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  examin- 
ers shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opin- 
ions on  morals  and  religion  ;  the  sphere  of  bis  attainments,  both  with  regard  to 
the  most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach ;  together  with  his  aptitude  to 
direct,  instruct,  and  form  the  character  of  youth. 

IX.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows; 

1.  Reading  from  different  printed  and  written  characters;  and  whether  with 
a  good  pronunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  punctuation. 

i.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  be  shown  to  the  candi- 
date, to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dutch 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall  analyze,  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  speech;  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  declensions  snd  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hemd, 
and  shall  make  his  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  \'hole  numbers 
and  in  fractions.  Qiuestions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especially  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Diffisrent  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

8.  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writ- 
ing or  viva  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination. 
He  shall  be  required  to  give,  de  improviso^  in  the  same  language,  a  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  &c.,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  oiv 
thography,  grammar  and  punctuation. 

peniet.    The  lower  chamber,  before  the  Revolution,  consuted  of  110  member*,  now  bnt  of  B.ttj-ti.'w%. 
The  provincial  gnvemmenta  are : 


Frie«lond, SA  memben. 

OvervHel 53         " 

Groniniren, 36         ** 

Dreuthe,  34         « 


North  Brabant, 42  memben. 

Guelderland,        90         *' 

Holland, 90         " 

Zealand, 46         " 

Utrecht,      ........  38         " 

The  memben  of  these  provincial  govemnnents  are  not  elected  by  the  town  eonneili,  but  by  the  do 
biitty ;  the  town  councils,  and  Kiezen  of  the  eountir  districts,  nearly  in  equal  proportions.    G«naral 
business  affecting  more  than  one  province,  is  referred  to  one  or  other  of  two  committees,  or  provlneid 
cabinets,  elected  by  the  memben  of  the  provincial  governments.    On  these  committees  one  member 
sit*-  fv  each  provioo* 
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X.  The  examinatioB  upon  the  acquiremeDts  of  the  candidate  having  been 
compleied,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for  teach- 
ing; they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  cnildren  to  know 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  decree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  things  to  children 
with  clearness  and  precision ;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  ot'dif- 
lerent  ages,  and  of  dififerent  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  practical  teaching. 

XI.  Finallv.  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  principles 
to  be  followea  in  rewards  and  punishments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  best  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtues. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 

E roof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of 
is  ability;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  or  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination  ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis- 
sion as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  .situation  of  a  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall  have 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmistresses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have  passed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  also  re- 
ceive a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  ad- 
mission either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in- 
spector only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  by  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primary  schools, 

fmblic  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  repub- 
ic, .without  exception  ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer 
no  privilegre  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  certificates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  ana  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  eff*ect,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  fully  described  in  An.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classed 
by  the  different  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  This  classification, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  authorities  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters;  while,  al  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

XVIII.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The 
local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  take  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
tuition  in  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  any  other  than 
m/ia'ers  of  f-he  first  or  secoryi  class. 

XXI V.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  ol 
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ihe  abiliiies  of  each  of  those  who  shall  have  obtained  deeds  of  ^neral  admis- 
sion as  master,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  in  the  peri- 
odical work  entitled  '  Bydragen  tot  den  b>taat,'  &c.,  (which  is  still  pub- 
lished.)** 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  series  of  ex- 
aminations of  this  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualified 
judges,  must  produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  primary  instruc- 
tion unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
system  is  inspection,  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence.— intelligent  direction,  and  real  responsibility, — all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
mspection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  ot 
teachers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent ; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects;  without  inspection  there  would  be  no  dif- 
fusion of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  inspection  are  provided  for. 

REGULATIONS   FOR   SCHOOL   INSPECTORS,    AND   FOR   THE   BOARDS   OF   EDUCATION    IN 

THE    DIFFERENT    PROVINCES. 

II.  "  Each  Inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  wnole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  hi^  duty  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  primary  education  mav  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  diflferent  parishes. 

III.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  a  note  thereof. 

IV.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal  of 
the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  cert^ 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

V.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  ttoiai  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  either  when  a  particular  case  calls  for 
it,  or  lor  the  general  good. 

VI.  In  visitinj?  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supervision,  he  shall 
call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  different  stashes  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  reflated.  He  shall  also  in- 
quire if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion for  the  iniernal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  executed  ;  and 
he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any  importance. 
At  the  cunclu^ioM  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private'  conversation 
with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  orcen- 
snre  them,  upon  what  he  may  uave  seen  or  heard.    Every  school  inspector 


*  In  compliance  with  tbeapirit  of  this  nrtirle,  societies  of  schoohnasten  have  been  formed,  coder 
the  auspices  of  the  inspector!,  at  diffbrent  times,  in  the  districts  of  enoh  province,  which  keep  up  a 
rivalry  of  improvement.    They  meet  at  stntcd  times,  generally  every  month 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall  have  made  m 
the  course  of  his  visits,  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

IX.  They  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms ;  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets ;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the  schools 
being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible,  during 
the  whole  year. 

XVIII.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns  where 
the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year;  the  one  during 
Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  snail  give  in  a  written  re- 
port:— 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  staling  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  the  different  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  ihem  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  ihp  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masten;  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relativ^e  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  es- 
pecially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local 
inspectors  in  places  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  local  schor.l  hoards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry; the  admission  of  anv  teacher  of  languages;  the  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of*  schools ;  the  introduction  of  sch<o]  boots,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters ;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en" 
countered  ;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
with  ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspector  shall  fur- 
ther point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  (Bydragen.) 

XXV.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  slate  of  the  schools  and  of 
primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  reasons 
why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular  school 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  appear 
to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  o/pri- 
mary  instruction. 

XXVI.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention,  in  their 
annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards,  or  their  individual  members,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  schools 
placed  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing,  simi- 
lar to  that  required  from  the  school  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February  at 
latest. 

XXIX.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  each 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documents  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members,  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  dc>iions  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  annual  general  meetin?,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities." 
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ABOULATtONS  RSBPBCTINO  THB  OSNEBAL  ORDER  TO  BE    OBSERYBD  IN  THE  PBIMABT 

SCHOOLS. 

I.  "  The  primary  schools  shall  be  open  withont  intermissioD  the  whole  year, 
€zcepl  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidays. 

IL  Dcring  the  whole  lime  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  present 
from  the  bos^inning  to  the  end ;  he  shall  not  be  engaged  in  anv  thing  wnich  is 
nnconnecieo  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himseli  from  school,  except  for  rea- 
sons of  absolute  necessity. 

in.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  do  not  unnecessarily  go  out  ot 
school ;  and  especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentive ;  and,  when  in  the  play- 
ground, that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable,  respectable,  and 
modest  manner. 

IV.  When  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  providing  a  second  master  or  an  under  master. 

V.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  terms  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
solemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  daily  or  weekly.  At 
the  same  time,  a  hymn,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  sunf. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  beaivided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  shall  have 
its  distinct  place;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
receive  the  mstruction  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIII.  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  pu- 
pils in  the  same  class ;  and  the  master  shall  take  care  that,  during  that  time, 
Che  pupils  in  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

lA.  The  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  and  in  the  different  branches 
Caught,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

A.  When  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  parts  of  the  lessons  lo  the 
beginners. 

XI.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 
dress,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  their  health. 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  order;  for  that 
purpose  they  shall  be  ventilated  in  the  intervals  of  school  nours,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  oe  passed  to  a  higher ;  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct. 

XIV.  When  a  pupil  at  the  end  ot  the  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  school, 
if  he  shall  have  distmguished  himself  by  the  progress  he  has  made  and  by  his 
good  conduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  particular  school,  and 
ihis,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  aboard,  hung  up  in  the  room, 
and  from  time  to  time  read  and  explained  by  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school ; 
their  object  »hall  be.  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
dinded  among  the  three  classes." 

As  the  masters  were  prohibited  from  leaching  any  particular  religious 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  different 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  ihein  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young,  either  by 
properly-arranged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  means.  An- 
swers were  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrinal  from 
the  other  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  themselves  to  extend 
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the  former  through  their  ministers  of  the  different  religious  commuoiooa. 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  government  authorized  the  pro 
vincial  boards  of  education : 

^'  To  exhort  all  schoolmasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  six  months 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
communion  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  iDstruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  governors  of  orphan  asylums  aud  workhouses,  and  simi- 
lar establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  school  inspectors,  emd  through  them  the  local  school 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  and  minis- 
ters in  their  efforts  to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  so 
long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  their  management  by  the  government" 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  "  the  exerciae  of  all  the  social  and  Christian  virtues  ;"  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisions  for  religious  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.    Mr.  Kay  remarks — 

The  law  of  1801  proclaims,  as  the  great  end  of  all  iDBtruction,  the  exercise  of 
the  social  and  Christian  virtues.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  Prassia 
and  France ;  but  it  differs  from  the  law  of  these  ooontries  in  the  way  by  which  it 
attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  France,  and  all  the  German  countries,  the  schools 
are  the  auxiliaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  open 
'  to  all  sects,  yet  the  teacher  is  a  man  trained  up  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  t)ie 
majority  of  his  pupils,  and  required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours^ 
the  children  who  difSer  from  him  in  religious  belief,  being  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  provided 
elsewhere  for  their  religious  instruction.  But,  in  Holland,  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  give  religious  instruction  to  all  the  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully 
touching  on  any  ^  the  grounds  of  controversy  between  the  difierent  sects. 

Mr.  Kicholls  says :  **  As  respects  religion,  the  population  of  Holland  is  divided^ 
in  about  equal  proportions,  into  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  re- 
formed Calvinistic  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  state. 
The  schools  contain,  without  distinction,  the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians. 
The  religious  and  moral  instruction  afforded  to  the  children  is  taken  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole  course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Biblical  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narration  of  facts,  but  as  a  store-house  of  truths,  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  auctions,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  are  likevnse  carefully  inculcated  ;  but  those  points,  which  are  the 
subjects  oif  difRfrence  and  religious  controversy,  form  no  part  of  the  instructions  of 
the  schools.  This  department  of  religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  persuasion,  who  discharge  this  portion  of  tiieir  duties  out  of  school;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is  fiuthfully  preserved,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  altogether  free  from  the  spirit  of  jealousy  or  proselytism. 
We  witnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notables  of  Haarlem, 
(according  to  the  simultaneous  method.)  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
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our  Saviour,  by  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  ohurch.  The  class  contained  children 
of  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and  other  denominations  of  Christians,  as  well  as  Lut]ier- 
sns,  and  all  disputable  doctrinal  points  were  carefully  avoided.  The  Lutherans 
are  the  smallest  in  number,  the  Calvinists  the  largest,  and  the  Catholics  about 
midway  between  the  two  ;  but  all  appear  to  live  together  in  perfect  amity,  with- 
out the  slightest  distinction  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, so  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doubt  facilitated  the  establishment  of 
the  general  system  of  education  here  described,  the  effeett  of  which  are  so  appa- 
rent in  the  highly  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Dutch  peopled 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  hie  report  to  the  French  government  in  1811,  says: 

The  means  devised  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  pei-suiisions  are  extremely 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  appropriate,  without  involving  them  in 
dangerous  controversy.  The  particular  doctrines  of  each  communion  are  taught 
on  Sundays,  in  the  several  places  of  worship,  and  by  the  clergy.  Tlie  liistoi-y 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  doctrines 
in  which  all  Christians  a^ree,  are  taught  in  the  schools  on  Saturdays,  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  do  not  come  to  school,  on  account  of  their  sabbath.  But  those 
truths  which  are  common  to  all  religions,  pervade,  are  oonneeted  with,  and  are 
intimately  mixed  up  with  every  branch  of  ini>tructioD.  .iiul  every  thing  else  may 
be  said  to  be  subonlinate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  describing  a  visit  to  the  public 
achooi  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  obcerves : 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gtH)graphy,  history  of  Hol- 
land, Bible  history,  and  singing.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  hejid  ma.ster,  if  any  relig- 
ious (dogmatic)  instruction  was  given  in  the  school,  and  he  answered  there  was 
not.  The  children  belong  to  different  religious  bodies  and  attend  their  respective 
clergymen  on  stated  occasions,  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
religion.  The  Bible  history  which  is  taught  in  the  schools  comprises  only  parts, 
in  the  truth  of  which  all  parties  agree.  The  great  regularity  and  silence  which 
prevailed,  the  extent  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  conferred,  and  the  harmonious 
congregating  t<»gether  in  one  school  of  so  many  children  of  different  religious 
creeds,  were  circumstances  which  I  could  not  pass  over  unmoved  ;  my  only  wish 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  could  conveniently  have  been  introduced  to 
enjoy  the  scene. 

All  the  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,  be  at  school  at  any  given  time, 
but  every  one  goes  to  school  at  some  time,  and  lluirefore  there  are  none  without 
education.  This  result  is  sensibly  observed  in  the  asjwct  of  the  Dutch  towns. 
You  see  no  bands  of  loose  and  disorderly  children  in  the  streets,  such  as  offend 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parts  of  almost  every  large  town  in  Britain. 

In  all  of  the  Dutch  schools,  habits  of  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  strictly  enforced,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically illustrated  in  the  manners  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Chambers  quotes 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
'  in  no  country  is  the  mass  of  the  people  so  religious,  showing  that  the 
mode  of  education  has  not  hurt  religion." 

Mr.  Arnold,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  in  his  "  Report  on  Popu- 
lar  Education  in  France^  Switzerland^  and  Holland,'^  in  1860,  says: 

I  have  seen  no  primary  schools  worthy  to  be  matcheti,  oven  now,  with  those 
of  Holland.  Other  far  more  competent  observers  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. M.  Cuvier  has  described  the  emotion  of  astonishment  and  delight  with 
which,  on  his  lirst  entrance  into  one  of  them,  he  was  struck.  As  he  found  the 
law  in  1811,  so  M.  Cousin  found  it  in  1836  ;  the  same  fruits  it  was  bearing  in 
1836,  it  had  been  bearing  in  1811 ;  and  for  them  he  expressed  the  highest  ad- 
miration. Such  is  the  present  excellent  situation  of  primary  instruction.  In 
Prussia  it  may  be  even  somewhat  more  widely  ditlused ;  but  nowhere,  probably, 
has  it  more  thorough  soundness  or  solidity. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  MIXED  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  HOLLAND. 


The  following  remarks  on  the  experience  of  Holland  in  attempting  to 
exclude  the  peculiar  teaching  of  different  religious  denominations  are 
taken  from  Schmid's  ^*  Encyklop&die,  &c.  f ' 

The  more  decided  the  influence  which  the  removal  of  the  sectarian 
element  from  the  public  school  must  by  degrees  exert  upon  the  national 
life,  the  more  attentively  should  we  study  the  experience  of  Holland  in 
its  system  of  mixed  schools. 

There  still  exists  so  little  uniformity  of  opinion  respecting  the  estima- 
tion that  should  be  placed  upon  the  regulations  adopted  since  1806,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  flrst  time  really,  the  subject  has  beer 
warmly  contested ;  and  even  through  the  Groenist  opposition  suffered  in 
1857  a  decided  defeat,  yet  that  event  did  not  decisively  settle  the  ques- 
tion. In  a  contest  like  this  the  more  rudely  opinions  clash,  the  more 
<sareful  must  we  be  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system. 
And  should  we  find  in  its  operation  certain  distinctly  marked  results  pre- 
senting themselves,  we  still  are  met  at  onmhj  the  difficulty  of  separating  thr 
influence  which  the  school  exerts  upon  -M  life  and  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  peo|^,  from  thft  influence  which  is  exerted  by 
other  causes.  Moreover  the  space  <jf  three  years  is  fiir  too  brief  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  already  the  real  influence  of  the  law  of  1857.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  recur  to  the  results  of  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween 1806  and  185(1 ;  this,  however,  will  answer  our  purpose  sufficiently, 
inasmuch  as  the  saine  results,  though  more  decided  in  degree,  must  be 
developed  from  the  new  condition  of  things. 

Lot  us  look  at  the  circumstances  to  which  the  ordinance  of  April  3, 
1806,  owed  its  orig^.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  Protestant  influence  in  the 
Netherlands  had  possessed  absolute  control  even  over  the  schools,  though 
during  the  eighteenth  century  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  had 
even  here  greatly  declined.  The  deistical  ideas  which  had  become  prev- 
alent respecting  Christian  truth,  acknowledged  no  occasion  for  the  life 
which  the  church  required  nor  for  the  regulations  which  the  church  laid 
down.  The  political  movements  of  1795,  however,  inaugurated  an  equality 
of  rights  to  the  small  Roman  Catholic  population,  and  .this  minority 
could  not  protect  itself  more  effectually  than  by  sustaining  a  law  which 
took  from  the  public  schools  their  original  Protestant  character,  and  ban- 
ished from  them  the  catechism  and  all  sectarian  instruction.     A  portion 
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of  (he  population  of  the  cities  was  but  slightly  effected  by  these  meas- 
ures ;  instruction  was  here  obtained  in  a  large  degree  at  the  private 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which,  as  well  as  the  many  poor-schools 
(Diakonie  schuler)  of  the  church,  and  others,  still  for  ten  years  longer 
preserved  their  sectarian  position,  and  continued  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 
the  practice  of  Christian  admonitions.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  equality 
of  parties  existed  only  on  paper,  and  that  the  reformed  church  hoped  still 
to  preserve  for  a  long  time  its  former  ascendancy,  principally  by  its  in- 
strumentality in  the  training  of  bj'  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  teach- 
ers. This  was  also  favored  by  the  indifference  of  the  popular  feeling,  at 
that  time,  to  the  movements  of  the  church,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  on  the  part  of  many  an  earnest  endeavor  to  effect  a  fusion,  religious 
and  civil,  of  the  entire  nation  into  one  whole,  in  order  to  render  the  estab' 
lishment  of  purely  secular  schools  in  the  Netherlands  not  only  possible 
but  desirable. 

But  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted,  soon  extended  fiurther  than 
the  majority  had  expected.  The  development  of  the  matter  was  some- 
what as  follows :  The  Bible  at  first  still  retained  its  place  in  the  commonal 
schools,  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1816  that  it  began  to  disappear 
from  them.  Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  with  Belgium,  people 
were  generally  satisfied  to  have  the  Bible  excluded  from  all  save  the  even- 
ing schools.  But  when  the  evening  schools  also  were  attended  by  Cath- 
olic children,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Bible  should  give  place  here 
too,  and  it  was  permitted  only  once  or  twice  a  week  to  those  who  desired  ii^ 
for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  usual  school  hours.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  to  this  extent  restricted  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland  by  a  decree  of  the  goveftior,  in  1821.  After  1880  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  willingness  to  adapt  a  better  course,  as  when  in  1885  the 
provincial  school  committee  of  Grflbing«a  directed  in  a  circular  to  the 
teachers,  that  *^  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  and  explained  catechetically, 
and  exemplified  by  the  teacher  in  his  daily  life."  In  1842  attention  was 
again  called  to  this  provision — ^but  after  this  time,  not  the  least  mention 
is  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  ;  on  the  contrary,  ai^  ordinance  was  soon 
afterward  issued  by  the  governor  of  South  Holland,. forbidding  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  **  even  in  schools  that  were  attended  exclusively  by  Pro- 
testant children."  If  any  teacher  ventured  to  adopt  a  different  course,  it 
was  always  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  "Bbus  in  1858  a  teach- 
er in  the  province  of  Utrecht  was  suspended  by  a  decision  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities  '^  because  he  had  used  the  Bible  during  t^he  usual  session 
of  school  as  a  reading  book  to  read  from  to  the  school,  and  then  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  what  had  been  read."  The  use  of  the  Bible  in 
school  is  still,  at  this  day,  to  be  met  with  only  in  exceptional  instances, 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  in  parishes  that  are  wholly  Protestant 

With  Biblical  history,  the  course  of  removal  from  the  schools  waf 
more  gradual.  Opposition  to  this  study  commenced  in  1880,  at  whict 
time    there    were    some    Catholics,    in    South    Holland,   for    example 
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who'  made  objections  to  the  reading  of  the  books  of  biblical  history, 
that  had  been  in  use  for  years.  Their  demands  were  not  immedi- 
ately heeded,  except  that,  in  order  to  avoid  ground  for  dispute,  all  expla- 
nation of  the  lesson  was  so  far  restricted  that  the  benefit  of  the  study 
was  almost  entirely  lost.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  In  1842,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  an  address  to  the  provincial  authorities,  com- 
plained that  the  rights  that  had  been  assured  to  the  Catholic  population 
were  violated  by  this  instruction.  Though  this  memorial  also  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  public  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  yet  it  hastened 
the  desired  removal.  When  it  was  not  done  voluntarily,  a  word  of 
friendly  council  from  the  school  superintendent,  or  from  the  mayor,  suf- 
ficed. Thus  in  a  parish  of  Gelderland,  where  among  some  200  boys, 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  Catholics,  this  study  was  given  up  at  the 
request  of  the  pastor.  In  other  places  the  Catholic  children  were  dismissed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  exercise,  and  the  mixed  school  thus  im- 
mediately became  Protestant  in  character.  In  1858,  a  sy nodical  commit- 
tee of  the  reform  church,  in  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  churches, 
thus  wrote ;  *^  It  is  well  known  that  some  civil  authorities,  and  even  super- 
intendents of  schools,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  in  a  spirit  of  perverted  liberality,  have  requested,  and 
in  some  cases,  commanded  the  public  teachers  to  discard  the  study  of 
biblical  history.        *        *        *  Hence  the  Christian  element  in  the 

public  schools  has  become  weakened  to  an  alarming  extent"  Biblical 
history  is  now  to  be  met  with  only  occasionally  in  the  school-room,  and 
when  it  is  made  use  of,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  history  of  God's  dealings 
with  erring  humanity,  and  as  a  mirror  for  the  heart  and  life,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  biographies,  and  of  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  The  opinion 
is  continually  gaining  ground  that  this  branch  of  study  should  never  be 
included  in  the  public  school  course. 

Though  this  result  may  be  considered  only  as  consequential,  still  it 
can  not  but  be  deplored  most  seriously,  that  under  the  name  of  the  sec- 
tarian element,  the  hold  of  Christianity  also  upon  the  schools  has  been 
removed,  and  their  condition  in  this  respect,  as  plainly  seen,  is  most  sad. 

As  an  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  most  essential  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  so  their  removal  from  the  schools  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  our  Protestant  youth.  The  Bible  has  begun  to  be  a  strange  book 
to  the  great  majority  of  Protestants.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  understand  it ;  others,  that  it  is  of  value  only  to  those  who 
are  theologians  by  profession ;  others  again  use  it  only  in  the  church,  for 
reference  during  service ;  the  old  family  custom  of  beginning  and  closing 
each  day  with  reading  and  meditating  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture,  is 
gradually  passing  away.  No  one  therefore  will  wonder  that  more  com- 
munities can  be  found,  where  for  forty  years  nothing  has  been  done 
toward  imparting  biblical  instruction,  than  where  it  has  received  the  at> 
tention  it  deserves.  In  regard  to  biblical  history,  we  find  a  sad  degree 
of  ignorance,  especially  where  it  requires  an  understanding  of  the  inti- 
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mate  connection  of  events.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  present  im- 
perfect and  disconnected  knowledge  of  the  simplest  Christian  ideas,  the 
more  strange,  inasmuch  as  formerly  an  intimate  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  religious  subjects  was  general  throughout  our  land.  But  not 
alone  from  the  church  do  we  hear  a  confirmation  of  these  complaints ; 
the  preacher  Van  Koetsveld,  writes :  '*  The  principles  of  Christian- 
ity in  our  public  schools  have  been  by  degrees  so  supplanted  by  fiction 
and  speculation,  that,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  school  committees  and 
superintendents,  it  is  now  only  here  and  there  that,  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
they  have  been  suffered  to  remain.''  The  synodical  committee  of  1856 
make  use  of  a  similar  expression  ;  ^*  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  these 
many  deplorable  evils,  lies  in  the  great  want  of  sound  and  thorough  reli- 
gious iuformation,  and  true  Christian  training.  This  want,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  not  only  among  the  humble,  but  also  among  the  more  re- 
spectable, and  not  unfi*equently  in  the  well  educated  members  of  society, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  tendencies  of  our  time."  The 
same  complaints,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  schools,  are  made  by 
that  most  zealous  defender  of  the  mixed  school  system,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Alarum  "  (Wecker,)  in  considering  the  objection  that  might  be  made  to 
his  demand  that  biblical  history  should  be  retained  in  the  mixed  schools; 
he  thus  writes  in  the  number  for  80th  April,  1857 :  "Are  the  teachers  gen- 
erally qualified  to  give  the  desired  instruction  in  the  manner  which  the 
public  school  requires?  We  can  only  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. Where  can  young  teachers  now  be  found,  who  are  so  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  biblical  history,  that  they  can  use  it  for  the  purposes 
of  school  instruction  ?  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  excessive  ignorance  upon  this  subject,  that  exists  among  our  new 
teachers.  How  can  a  duty  be  devolved  upon  such  teachers,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared  ?'*  And  again  he  says, 
upon  the  same  subject ;  **  We  must  assent  to  all  these  grievances,  and 
mourn  that  biblical  history  is  not  at  this  time  a  subject  of  special  study 
with  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  an  examination  in  the  school 
branches.  If,  however,  we  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  this 
by  the  school  commission,  the  sad  truth  is  seen  prominently  conspicu- 
ous. The  school  authorities  themselves  unfortunately  share  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  of  the  teacher  a  special  knowledge  of 
biblical  history,  and  the  ability  to  make  it  accessory  to  a  Christian 
education." 

But  the  effect  of  the  school  law  upon  the  study  of  national  history 
Is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not,  indeed,  removed  from  the  schools  so 
generally  as  the  other ;  still  there  is  ground  for  much  complaint  In  the 
reading  and  text-books,  as  well  as  in  oral  instruction,  pains  are  taken  to 
clear  our  history  of  that  which  has  given  it  the  most  of  character  and 
life — its  Protestant  element.  In  this  way  the  youth  have  their  fathers 
represented  to  them,  not  as  they  actually  lived,  believed,  and  acted,  but 
as  It  might  now  be  wished,  for  peace'  sake,  that  they  had  lived,  believed, 
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and  acted.  Thus  in  one  school,  this  erroneous  instruction  is  given  ;  in 
another,  the  subject  is  omitted  entirely ;  and  almost  everywhere  in  the 
mixed  schools^  text-books  are  used  which  concea],  or  touch  but  lightly 
upon  what  has  in  &ct  laid  the  foundation  of  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  country.  As  an  illustration  from  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
histories,  (Kunivers\)  the  revolt  against  Spain  is  described  as  being 
simply  and  entirely  political  in  its  purpose,  and  the  followers  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  are  represented  as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society, 
&c.  Others  do  not  go  so  far ;  yet  their  statements  make  upon  every  one 
the  impression  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  period  in  which  our  ancestors 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  and  the  scaffold,  was  one  of  which  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  and  intermediate  schools  should  learn  as  little  as  possible.  The 
truths  upon  which  the  foundations  of  our  state  rest,  and  which  have  pre- 
served us  from  the  fate  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  have  sealed  an  inviolable 
bond  between  our  fatherland  and  Orange,  these  truths  should  be  passed 
by  without  notice  in  the  mixed  schools ;  they  should  read  only  of  the 
distraction  that  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  new  doctrines. 
Thus  will  the  Christian  Protestantism  of  the  popular  character  be  weak- 
ened, and,  in  its  place,  in  regard  to  all  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tionSf  there  will  be  introduced  a  lukewarm  liberalism,  which  will  impress 
the  stamp  of  imperfection  and  irresolution  upon  all  legislative  measures. 

What  has  been  subtituted  for  the  sound  religious  instruction  of  former 
times  in  the  schools  ?  A  conventional  morality,  a  dry  abstract  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  as  testified  by  Visscr,  a  zealous  champion  of  mixed  schools, 
and  superintendent  in  Friesland,  who  wrote  as  far  back  as  1821 ;  **In  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  most  of  the  schools  there  is  very  much  to 
be  desired.  On  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  catechism  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Bible,  many  teachers  have  become 
of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  God 
must  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  Hence  they  have  introduced, 
in  place  of  what  has  been  removed,  a  dry  compilation  of  moral  precepts, 
which  are  well  adapted  to  train  up  the  children  to  be  theorists,  but  in  no 
respect  to  make  them  practical  people."  And  even  this  they  teach  from 
text-books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  We  have  now  almost  achieved  the 
result  that  was  proposed  by  some  one  in  1827,  that  upon  entering  a  school 
it  should  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  teacher  were  a  Christian, 
a  Jew,  or  a  Turk.  The  school  prayer  at  least  would  not  betray  the  fact, 
in  most  cases.  It  is  and  must  be  so  void  of  hue  that  many  just  omit  it, 
and  make  amends  by  the  singing  of  a  song  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
the  school.  Respecting  the  school  books,  pastor  Nassau  thus  wrote  in 
1843  ;  ^*  There  is  good  ground  for  complaint  that  many  school-books  pro- 
pagate doctrines  that  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  It  is  taught  in  these  books  that  extraordinary  happiness  wil 
attend  good  little  children  for  their  excellence,  and  evil,  the  naughty  ones ; 
and  that  no  good  act  indeed  is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  bring  with  it  its 
percentage  of  temporal  happiness."    Such  facts  accord  perfectly  with  that 
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false  view  of  the  relatioDs  of  Christian  truth  to  our  daily  life,  which 
prompted  the  following  examination  question,  in  Friesland,  May  2, 
1859 :  "  What  means  would  you  use,  in  case  you  thought  it  befitting  the 
teacher's  calling,  to  assist  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  in  forming  the 
moral  character  of  your  scholars  ?"  How  nearly  must  the  Christian 
character  of  the  school  be  lost,  where  the  school  authorities  touch  so 
doubtingly  upon  matters  of  the  first  importance  ? 

We  can  not  better  conclude  these  remarks,  and  our  criticism  upon  the 
mixed  school  system,  than  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Netherland 
Teachers'  Association,  in  December,  1868,  at  which  time  Hofstede  de 
Groot,  was  still  presiding  officer:  ^*  the  law  of  ISth  of  August,  is  in  many 
respects  a  good  law.  Our  approval,  however,  is  considerably  modified 
by  the  fact  of.  its  giving  so  little  security  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  If  the  inspectors  and  superintendents  are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  those  principles,  it  is  still  possible  that  their  influence  may 
be  preserved, — but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  speedily  result  in 
their  utter  extinction." — (Oammunieated  by  an  Eocmgdical  Minist&r  of 
Holland.) 


7.  PR0PES8I0NA1  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSTLYANIA. 
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Ths  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  growth  of  many  years,  and 
of  yarions  suggestions  and  plans.  The  first  attempt  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  Normal  and  Model  school  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  in  London — the  Model  School  in  Chester  Street,  Philadelphia, 
haying  heen  estahlished  'Mn  order  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  sectional 
schools  (of  Philadelphia)  and  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State,^' 
under  the  direction  and  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  was 
fresh  from  the  mother  school  of  the  system  in  London.  This  Model 
School  was  .in  1848  enlarged  into  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  city. 

In  1825,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  that 
date  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Germantown,  published  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-eight  pages,  entitled  "  Obiervatians  on  the  improvement  of  Semi- 
naries  of  Learning  in  the  United  States"  in  which  he  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  **  Schools  for  Teachers  "  as  the  most  direct  way  of  improving 
the  quality  of  American  Education.  The  outline  of  the  organization  and 
studies  of  such  an  institution  for  Pennsylvania  is  given.'*'  Mr.  Johnson 
urged  the  same  views  and  plans  on  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  in  1833. 

In  1833,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Junkin,  President  of  the  Lafayette  College, 
at  Easton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Legislature,  after  discussing  the  project  of  a 
Manual  Labor  School  at  Harrisburg  for  pupils  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers — also  of  similar  schools,  without  manual  labor,  as  Normal 
Schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  State— recommends  the  engrafting  on 
existing  colleges  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  with  opportunities 
of  daily  observation  and  practice  in  a  common  school,  composed  of  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  plan,  substantially,  was  sug- 
gested by  Rev.  Chauncey  Colton,  President  of  the  Bristol  College,  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  date  addressed  to  the  same  Committee. 

In  1834,  vSamuel  Breck,  as  Chairman  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  in  existing  colleges 
and  academies  of  a  '*  Teachers'  Course,  and  Model  Schools,"  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  several  hundred  teachers  each  year.      The  Bill  re- 

•  Barnard**  ^^  American  Journal  of  Edt^eation,"  VoL  V.,  p.  799. 
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ported  by  the  Committee  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  a  year 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.* 

In  October,  1886,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  called  ''to 
consider  the  condition  and  improvement  of  institutions  of  public  instruc- 
tion ill  Pennsylvania,"  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan,  late  President  of 
the  Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  submitted  a  report  in  which  a 
**  Plan  for  a  Teachers^  Seminary  and  for  a  Board  of  Public  Instruction  " 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed.  This  report  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated through  the  State,  besides  being  read  tb  large  public  meetings 
called  in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
plan  for  a  Seminary  contemplated  an  independent  institution,  a  faculty 
of  five  professors  and  teachers,  a  three  years*  course  of  study,  with  op- 
portunities of  practice  in  a  large  common  school  attached.  The  plan  is 
avowedly  copied,  with  modifications  firom  the  Teachers^  Seminaries  of 
Prussia  and  France,  and  the  Seminary  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Andover,  Mass. 

In  1836,  Thomas  M.  Burrowes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex-officio  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  in  a  report  dated  February  19th,  urges 
upon  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  "the  establishment 
of  two  institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  State,  under  the  .care  of  two 
of  the  colleges  now  in  operation,  for  the  preparation  of  common  school 
teachers."  In  a  subsequent  report,  in  1837,  Mr.  Burrowes  renews  the 
recommendation,  with  a  suggestion  that  **  the  institutions  should  not  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  colleges,  but  be  placed  under  competent  and  dis- 
interested supervision,  and  be  kept  apart  from  any  other  object  or  profes- 
sion." In  1838,  the  Superintendent  returns  to  the  subject — "the  want 
of  more  and  better  teachers  is  by  far  the  greatest  diflBculty  of  the  sys- 
tem. Without  them  it  can  not  long  retain  the  degree  of  public  favor 
now  possessed ;  and  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  rising  generation."  To  supply  this  want, 
"  he  has  come  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  mode  is  the  establishment  of  separate  Free  State  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers " — abandoning  the  plan  of  Academic  and  Col- 
legiate Departments  for  this  purpose,  as  altogether  inadequate.  The 
separate  institutions  he  denominates  Practical  Institutes,  in  which  the 
Model  Schools  were  to  be  composed  of  the  most  promising  pupils  admit- 
ted free  and  by  merit  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  For  the  establishment 
of  two  such  Institutions  he  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  In 
the  same  year  the  Legislature  authorized  the  printing  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  Prof.  Stowe's  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Prussia. 

In  1838,  the  Trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  under  the  lead 
of  the  President,  Dr.  Junkin,  established  a  Model  School  for  candidate 

*  *'  Report  of  Joint  Committee,  ^.,"  Harriiburg,  1834.  52  pages.  To  this  report  ii  appended 
letter*  Troni  Pres.  Junkin,  Pre*.  Colton.  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  of  New  York, 
Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  of  Kentucky,  R.  Vauz  and  W.  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  &  P. 
Beers,  of  Connecticut.  Rev.  Mr.  Peers,  of  Kentucky,  suggested  the  holding  of  a  National  Con- 
vention on  the  subject. 
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teachers,  and  erected  a  building  for  its  accommodation.  Dr.  Junkin  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  4th  of  July  (which  is  published  in  the  "  Edu- 
cator" of  that  year)  ''in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Model  School  for  the  training  of  Primary  School  Teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  first,  as  believed,  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
a  Collegiate  Institution." 

In  April,  1838,  Pres.  Junkin,  Prof.  Robert  Cunningham,*  and  Prof.  F. 
Schmidt,  of  Lafayette  College,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  *'Kdu- 
cator,"  issued  every  second  week  (alternating  with  a  German  paper,  con- 
taining nearly  the  same  matter,)  and  '*  devoted  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  the  largest  sense — the  drawing  out  and  training  the  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  heart  to  habits  of  systematic,  upright  and  profitable 
action — but  mainly  to  the  interests  of  Common  Schools."  From  the  year 
1838,  and  until  August,  1839,  the  "Educator"  labored  faithfully  and 
ably  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers — publishing  in  its  columns 
many  articles  on  the  subject  by  its  own  editors,  and  republishing  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  others — Channing,  Stowe,  Mann,  Barnard,  A. 
H.  Everett,  &c.,  citing  the  experience  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Switzer- 
land on  the  subject  But  its  expenses  were  not  sustained  by  an  ade- 
quate subscription  list,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Normal  Class  with 
a  Model  School  in  connection  with  Lafayette  College  having  failed.  Prof. 
Cunningham  returned  to  Scotland  to  become  Principal  of  the  Normal 
Seminary  of  Glasgow,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Educator  "  was  dis- 
continued. 

In  1839,  Prof  Cunningham  published  a  lecture  read  by  him  before 
the  American  Lyceum  in  1838,  on  "  The  principles  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tern  of  EduMtion  applicable  to  the  United  States^''''  in  which  he  develop- 
ed at  some  length  the  plan  of  a  Normal  Seminary,  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Prussia  and  France,  but  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  our 
people.  The  same  views  were  presented  by  him  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  in  November,  1888,  but  published  and  circu- 
lated in  Pennsylvania,  in  1839. 

In  1839,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  President  of  the  Girard  College  of 
Orphans,  made  a  report  of  his  observations  and  study  of  the  schools  and 
school  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  years  1836- 
7-8,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  '^  Heport  on  Education  in 
Europe^''  and  which  was  read  with  great  avidity  by  the  principal  educa 
tors  ol"  this  country.  In  this  document  Pres.  Bache  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  description  of  "  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers  for 
Primary  Schools  "  in  Prussia,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

In  184:0,  Francis  R.  Shunk,  ex-offioio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  urges  the  establishment  of 
Teachers'  Seminaries  *'  for  supplying  all   our  primary  schools  with  an 

*  Prof.  Cunninghnm  waa  trained  in  the  Paruchial  Schools  and  Univereitiei  of  Scotland,  and  aflcr 
lerving  as  head  master  of  George  Watson'*  Hospital,  established  the  High  Street  Institution,  nt 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  aimed  to  incorporate  the  Common  Real  School  into  the  ordinary  Clanicd 
School  of  Scotland,    This  plan  is  described  by  Prof.  Bache  in  his  Report  on  Education  in  Europe, 
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adequate  number  of  good  teachers."  And  for  this  purpose  he  recom- 
mended that  the  State  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  Normal 
School  districts,  not  more  than  five,  and  that  three  commissioners  be 
appointed  from  each  district  to  collect  information  for  organizing,  gov- 
erning, and  conducting  these  seminaries.  In  the  same  year  the  Super- 
intendent requested  Prof.  Lemuel  Stevens,  who  was  about  to  visit 
Europe,  to  communicate  to  him  the  results  of  his  observations  and  inqui- 
ries concerning  Common  Schools,  and  the  education  of  teachers  for  this 
class  of  Schools.  In  1848,  Prof.  Stevens  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Super- 
intendent, which  is  published  in  the  report  of  Superintendent  Charles 
McCInre  for  1844,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  on  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Germany,  and  the  principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  establishment  of  this 
class  of  institutions  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
advises  the  Superintendent  to  guard  against  an  imperfect  organization, 
and  inadequate  supply  of  teaching  power  in  these  Seminaries.  ^^  Every 
thing  depends  on  making  them  separate  and  independent  establishments 
with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  prepa- 
ration for  all  the  duties  of  the  Common  School."  Mr.  McClure  indorses 
the  views  of  his  predecessors  on  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision 
fbr  the  education  of  teachers. 

In  1849,  Townsend  Haines,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  urges 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  each  county,  and  a  central  insti- 
tution of  the  same  character  for  the  whole  State,  and  open  only  to  the 
graduates  of  the  county  institutions. 

In  1850,  A.  L.  Russell,  in  his  report  as  Superintendent,  recommends  a 
Seminary  for  teachers  in  each  congressional  district  with  Model  Schools 
attached,  under  the  supervision  of  county  Superintendents.  In  1851,  he 
renews  the  suggestion,  with  the  addition  of  one  State  institution  for  spe- 
cial instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  for  general 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  High  School  course ;  three  hundred 
pupils  to  be  taught  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  bound 
to  devote  a  certain  period  afterwards  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the 
Common  Schools. 

In  1853,  F.  W.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  while  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  favor  of  independent  and  continuous  Normal  Schools, 
recommends  a  modification  of  the  plan,  by  opening  courses  of  instruction 
for  periods  of  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  to  teachers  actually  enga- 
ged in  the  schools,  to  attend  during  their  vacations. 

In  1854  and  1855,  C.  A.  Black,  Superintendent,  **  renews  the  recom- 
mendation so  often  made  by  his  predecessors,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  perpetual  training  of  teachers." 

In  1856,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Superintendent,  remarks  *'that  the  period 
has  now  arrived  for  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  Normal  Schools. 
They  should  embrace  two  departments — one  for  the  improvement  of  the 
present  teachers,  and  the  other  a  regular  Normal  Department.  By  open- 
ing the  first,  the  present  generation  of  teachers  may  be  vastly  improved 
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in  professional  skill  and  efficiency ;  and  the  second  will  provide  for  a  suc- 
cession of  teachers  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  age  and 
country." 

In  1857,  the  same  Superintendent  returned  to  the  subject  with  greater 
urgency,  and  the  Legislature  on  the  20th  of  May,  1867,  embodied  his 
suggestions  in  an  Act,  drawn  up  by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  entitled  **  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  due  training  of  Teachert  for  the  Common  Schools.*^ 

This  act  inaugurates  a  large  system  of  Normal  Schools,  and  provides 
for  a  series  of  teachers'  certificates  which,  if  properly  administered,  will 
come  nearer  our  ideal  of  this  class  of  institutions  than  if  organized  ex- 
clusively under  State  control  and  supported  by  State  fbnds.  It  aims  to 
enlist  and  reward  individual  and  associated  efibrt  and  liberality,  and 
brings  to  the  test  of  State  examination  the  results  of  such  professional 
instruction  as  shall  be  imparted  in  these  schools.  It  recognizes  and  gives 
currency  to  professional  attainments  and  skill,  no  matter  where  educated 
and  trained. 

The  Act  of  1857  provides  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  twelve  Nor- 
mal Schools,  by  dividing  the  State  into  twelve  districts  of  nearly  equal 
population  and  similar  characteristics  of  occupation  and  language,  each 
district  to  have  not  more  than  one  school  under  the  Act  The  details 
for  carrying  it  into  efiect  will  be  best  understood  in  the  account  which 
we  propose  to  give  of  one  or  more  of  the  institutes  already  established 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

The  essential  requisites  for  securing  professional  training,  and  uniform- 
ity of  aims  and  methods  in  obtaining  the  same  are — 1.  Each  school  must 
have  an  area  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  ground,  for  the  buildings, 
gardens,  gymnastic  and  other  physical  exercises,  &c.  2.  One  or  morr 
buildings,  sufficient  to  fiimish  lodging,  and  refectory,  class  rooms,  hall, 
library,  and  cabinets,  for  at  least  three  hundred  students.  The  hall  must 
accommodate  at  least  one  thousand  adults,  and  all  the  buildings  must  be 
arranged  and  constructed,  as  to  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  so  as  to 
secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  8.  At  least  six  Profes- 
sors, of  liberal  education  and  known  ability  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, viz. :  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Elocution — Penmanship,  Draw- 
ing, and  Book-keeping — Arithmetic  and  the  higher  Mathematics — Geog- 
raphy and  History — the  Qrammar  and  Literature  of  the  English 
language — ^the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  such  other  instruc- 
tors in  the  Natural,  Moral  and  Mental  Sciences,  and  in  Languages,  as  the 
grade  and  attendance  may  require.  4.  One  or  more  Model  and  Practic- 
ing Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School.  5.  Uniform  condi- 
tions of  admissions,  and  course  of  instruction,  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools  each  year,  at  a  meeting  of  which 
all  shall  be  notified.  6.  Examinations  for  graduation  to  be  conducted 
and  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  specified  to  be  issued  to 
graduates,  by  a  Board  of  not  less  than  three  Principals,  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.     7.  State 
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diplomas,  good  all  oyer  the  State  can  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Prin- 
cipals only  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  two  full  annaal  terms  of  actual 
teaching  after  regular  graduation,  and  certificates  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  success  signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  schools  where  employed, 
and  countersigned  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  which  the  schools 
are  located.  8.  Examinations  in  higher  branches  than  these  specified  in 
a  first  certificate  can  be  asked,  and  the  proficiency,  if  shown,  can  be 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Principals.  9.  Each  Common  School  district 
(each  town  and  city)  within  a  Normal  district  can  maintain  one  pupil, 
selected  by  open  competitiye  examination,  who  shall  manifest  a  desire 
and  capacity  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  10.  The  Act  makes  all 
necessary  powers  for  the  full  execution  of  its  various  provisions,  and  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
schools. 

Under  this  Act  three  Normal  Schools  have  gone  into  operation,  viz. : 
One  at  Millersville,  in  the  second  district,  with  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus,  which  cost  up  to  1868,  $62,000 ;  one  at  Edenboro,  in  the 
twelfth  district,  with  an  outfit  of  buildings,  &c.,  which  cost  $28,000 ; 
and  a  third  at  Mansfield,  in  the  fifth  district,  with  buildings,  &c.,  provi- 
ded at  an  expense  of  $24,000.  Each  of  these  schools  has  received 
$10,000  from  the  State.  The  three  had  a  total  attendance  in  1864  of 
over  800  pupils. 

Among  the  direct  and  efficient  agencies  in  the  development  of  the 
professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania 
should  be  noticed  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  associations,  town,  county,  and  State- wise,  for  educational 
purposes — the  monthly  publication  of  ihe-^^  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal" by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  since  July,  1852,  each  number 
crowded  with  valuable  statistics,  documents,  discussions,  and  addresses 
relative  to  education — and  the  institution  of  the  office  of  County  Super- 
intendent, in  1858.  With  this  new  administrative  element  acting  in 
every  district,  and  on  almost  every  teacher  and  school,  stimulating  and 
directing  individuals  and  associations,  parents,  committees,  teachers, 
children,  and  the  public  generally,  improvements  could  not  fail  to  spring 
up  in  all  directions.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of 
one  or  more  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  with  biographical  sketches  of  several  of  the 
prominent  teachei*s  and  educators  of  Pennsylvania. 
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GROWTH  OP  GREAT  TOWNS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Long  ago,  Cobbett,  in  his  disgust  at  the  condition  of  London,  called 
it  **  a  great  wen."  The  wen  has  become  an  enormous  tumor;  in  parts, 
even  a  dangerous  imposthume ;  and  towns  as  huge  as  London  was  in 
Cobbett's  time,  and  much  more  dirty,  have  now  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country.  The  last  census  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  the  whole 
sweet  rural  life  of  England  is  more  and  more  rapidly  diminishing;  that 
young  men  are  flocking  into  cities  in  increasing  numbers;  that  our 
towns  already  contain  half,  and  may  soon  comprise  two-thirds,  of  our 
population ;  in  one  word,  that  while  the  country  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  depletion,  our  towns  are  in  danger  of  plethora.  Now  a  physician 
recently  told  us  that  great  cities  are  the  graves  of  the  phyn^[ue  of  our 
race.  That  is  a  serious  consideration:  but  it  is  a  yet  more  solemn 
thought,  that  the  physique  of  a  race  is  closely  connected  with  its  morale; 
that  health  and  morals  act  and  react  upon  each  other;  that  *'  if  you 
rumple  the  jerkin  you  rumple  the  jerkin's  lining."  A  race,  pale, 
weakly,  stunted,  miserable,  will  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  race 
distracted,  in  childhood  by  over-pressure,  in  youth  by  spurious  excite- 
ment, in  manhood  by  grinding  struggle,  in  old  age  by  a  miserable 
dependence  on  public  charity.  In  proportion  to  the  peril  of  a  disorder 
is  the  value  of  each  little  element  of  cure. 

Causes  and  Consequences  of  Over-crowding  Cities, 

We  breathe  an  atmosphere  eternally  contaminated  by  smoke  and  fog, 
which  clog  the  leaves  of  every  tree,  and  actually  blacken  the  lungs  of 
permanent  residents.  Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  shall  I  forget  the 
Christmas-day  of  1882.  London  was  covered,  all  day  long,  with  a  pall 
of  grimy  and  intolerable  midnight,  rendered  yet  more  frightful  by 
gleams  of  a  ghastly  and  lurid  yellow.  It  was  a  day  which  seemed  to 
have  come  straight  out  of  Dante's  Inferno,  and  it  rested  on  the  spirits 
like  the  smoke  of  the  abyss.  A  large  proportion  of  Englishmen  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  see  a  perfectly  azure  heaven,  or  more  of  sunset  than 
they  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  through  the  tops  of  smoky  chimneys.  And 
then,  consider  the  state  of  our  streets!  Nothing  surely  but  necessity- 
could  make  human  bqings  content  to  live  all  their  lives  in  such  acres 


*  Delivered  at  the  London  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association  for  promoting 
Art  in  Schools,  November,  1884. 
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of  dreary  brick-work  as  Wapping  and  Hoxton  and  Stepney  and  White- 
chapel,  and  similar  regions  in  all  our  manufacturing  towns.  Many  of 
us  reside  in  such  places,  first,  because  we  must ;  next,  because  we  grow 
indifferent  to  their  dreariness ;  lastly,  because  we  live  in  the  hope,  often 
frustrated,  of  escaping  from  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This 
accounts  for  the  centripetal  force  which  drives  tens  of  thousands  into 
town  every  morning,  and  the  centrifugal  force  which  drives  them  out 
again  every  evening.  This  systole  and  diastole  of  the  throbbing  heart 
of  London  is  caused  by  the  attempt  at  partial  escape  from  smoke  and 
dirt.  But  it  has  its  dangers.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  no  longer 
close  neighbors.  The  manufacturer  no  longer  has  his  home  among  his 
"hands."  Two  worlds  live  in  all  but  total  ignorance  of  each  other's 
methods  of  life.  Not  thousands,  but  tens  of  thousands  of  families,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, — ^^  Misery ^s  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  multitude  that  are  ready  to  perish, '' — ^live  huddled 
together  in  single  rooms,  under  conditions  in  which  delicacy  and 
decency  seem  to  be  impossible.  Masses  of  the  poor  are  crowded, 
swept,  crushed  together  in  heaps,  which  I  dare  not  characterize  by  the 
terrific  epithet  which  a  great  writer  has  applied  to  them,  but  which 
has  given  to  the  English  language  the  new  and  hideous  names  of 
"slums"  and  "rookeries." 

The  causes  and  the  consequences,  inextricably  interfused  with  each 
other,  like  the  creatures,  half  human,  half  serpent,  which  Dante  saw 
in  the  seventh  chasm,  are  Drink,  Disease,  Degradation.  The  Huns 
and  Vandals  who  shall  wreck  the  prosperity  and  the  institutions  of 
England  are  being  trained, — as  we  have  been  warned, — not  on  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  but  in  the  streets  of  towns.  And  we  must  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  these  consequences  are  confined  to  the  immediate 
victims.  The  typhus,  or  scarlatina,  or  small-pox,  which  lurks  in  some 
horrible  court,  may  be  conveyed  to  far  other  regions  by  the  dress,  or 
the  uniform  which  the  District  Visitor  sees  being  made  in  an  infected 
room,  or  giving  warmth  to  a  bed  where  the  sick  are  lying.  These 
blind  alleys,  poverty-stricken  amidst  wealth,  criminal  in  defiance  of 
law,  dehumanized  in  spite  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity,  are  the 
hotbeds  of  the  harlot,  the  felon,  and  the  drunkard,  who  are  to  England 
her  heaviest  burden  and  her  most  deadly  curse.  They  will  be,  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  said,  the  great  Serbonian  bog  of  our  future  civiliza- 
tion. The  rector  of  a  parish  of  20,000  poor  people  in  the  East  End  of 
London  told  me  that,  when  he  considered  the  hopelessness  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  lives  they  lived,  he  felt  certain  that  some  terrible  revolu- 
tion must,  sooner  or  later,  come.  If  1 884  forgets  the  terrific  lessons  of 
1792  and  of  1848  and  of  1871,  the  mountain  which  has  begun  already 
to  mutter  may  some  day  burst,  and  **  the  thin  blue  smoke,"  which  now 
rises  as  from  a  narrow  fissure,  may,  to  borrow  the  image  of  a  great 
orator,  become  a  river  of  fire,  and  **  the  bellowing  thunder  of  a  volcano 
which  shall  shake  the  world." 
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Art  /or  Schools  Astoeialioiu* 

The  effort  which  the  Association  of  Art  for  Schools  is  making  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  is  an  effort  in  the  right  direotion,  and  will  co-operate 
with  thousands  of  other  beneficent  endeavors  to  alleviate  if  not  to 
remove,  to  delay  if  not  -wholly  to  avert.  For  one  element,  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  grim  tragi-comedy  of  which  I  have  spoken, — a  comedy 
with  no  humor  in  its  grotesqueness,  a  tragedy  with  no  dignity  in  its 
pathos, — ^is  the  increasingly  abnormal  nature  of  the  conditions  of  city 
life  for  all  of  us,  but  most  of  all  for  the  poor.  It  is  useless  to  say  with 
the  poets,  that 

'*€k>d  the  lint  gpidan  made,  sod  fhe  lint  city  Cain;  ** 
or 

**  God  made  the  coontry,  and  man  made  the  town." 

life  in  great  cities  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  inevitable  necessity  of 
the  growth  of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty,  and  all  the 
more  our  duty,  to  restore,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  balance  which 
we  have  destroyed  in  the  conditions  of  life  with  which  God  meant  us 
to  be  blessed.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  it  has  occurred  to  some  kindly 
and  thoughtful  persons  to  provide  elementary  schools,  not  only  with 
works  of  Art,  but  also  with  plants  and  flowers.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic,  one  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  which  Gk>d  has  addressed  to 
us  is  that  which  comes  to  us  from  the  beauty  which  He  has  lavished 
upon  the  world.  It  is  the  very  autograph  of  love.  Without  necessary 
things  we  could  not,  of  course,  have  lived  at  all ;  but  with  these  nec- 
essary things  God  has,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  the  not  necessary  but  infi- 
nitely blessed  element  of  beauty.  Consider  the  beauty  of  water — that 
pure  crystal,  that  perfect  diamond  of  God — ^in  every  undefiled  form  of 
it :  in  the  mist  upon  the  mountain  side ;  in  the  rivulet  which  bubbles 
up  amidst  moss  and  fern;  in  the  majestic  river;  in  the  inviolate  sea; 
in  the  dew  upon  the  grass ;  in  the  snov^y  clouds  which  catch  a  gleam 
of  crimson  in  the  evening  sky.  Consider  the  beauty  of  light:  light  is 
needful  to  us,  but  the  infinite  loveliness  and  diversity  of  color, — ^the 
hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  dawn,  the  blue  sky,  the  green  earth,  the 
splendor  of  the  dove's  neck  and  the  peacock's  plume,  the  sevenfold 
perfection  of  the  rainbow's  arch, — these  are  a  gratuitous  gift  of  God. 
Consider  vegetation :  the  commonest  of  trees,  the  commonest  of  flowers, 

**  The  great  elm-tree,  in  the  open,  posed 
Placidly,  fall  in  front,  smooth  bole,  broad  branch. 
And  leafage,  one  green  plenitude  of  May. 
O  yon  exceeding  beanty  I  bosomfnl 
Of  lights  and  shades,  mnrmnrs  and  sUences, 
San  warmth,  dew  coolness,  squirrel,  bee,  and  bird, 
High,  higher,  highest  I  till  the  blue  proclaims 
Leave  earth;  there*s  nothing  better  till  next  step 


Heavenward. 


»» 


The  rich  could  hardly  render  to  the  poor  in  cities  a  simpler  act  of  kind- 
ness than  by  supplying  with  flowers  the  schools  of  their  children.     Even 
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wild  flowers,  plucked  from  the  lu\ish  prodigality  of  beauty  on  wood- 
land banks,  primroses  and  daflbdils, 

**  That  come  before  the  Bwallow  comes,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty/' 

might  preach  to  our  little  city  Arabs  such  *^  Sermons  on  the  Mount" 
as  they  haye  never  heard  before. 

Mission  of  Things  Becmtifvl  in  Kai/wre. 

E^ingsley  tells  us  how  once,  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  stopped  to 
look  at  a  cage  of  humming-birds  in  the  shop  of  a  naturalist.  *'I  was 
gloating,"  he  says,  **over  the  beauty  of  these  feathered  jewels,  and 
then  wondering  what  was  the  meaning,  what  was  the  use  of  it  all ;  why 
those  exquisite  little  creatures  should  have  been  hidden  for  ages  in  all 
their  splendor  of  ruby  and  emerald  and  gold  in  the  South  American 
forests,  breeding  and  fluttering  and  dying,  that  some  dozen  out  of  all 
those  millions  should  be  brought  over  here  to  astonish  the  eyes  of  men. 
And  as  I  asked  myself  why  were  all  these  boundless  varieties,  these 
treasures  of  unseen  beauty  created,  I  'turned  to  share  the  joy.'  Next 
to  me  stood  a  huge,  brawny  coal-heaver,  in  his  shovel  hat  and  white 
stockings  and  highlows,  gazing  at  the  humming-birds  as  earnestly  as 
myself.  As  I  turned,  he  turned,  and  I  saw  a  bright,  manly  face  and 
soot-grimed  forehead,  from  under  which  a  pair  of  keen,  flashing  eyes 
gleamed  wondering,  smiling  sympathy  into  mine.  In  that  moment  we 
felt  ourselves  friends.  We  only  looked  half  a  minute  at  each  other, 
with  a  delightful  feeling  of  understanding  each  other,  and  then  burst 
out  both  at  once  w^ith,  *  Isn't  that  beautiful? '  *  Well,  that  is! '  And 
then  both  turned  back  again  to  stare  at  our  humming-birds. " 

A  young  lady  was  giving  a  lesson  before  one  of  our  inspectors  of 

schools  on  ''The  Bee"  to  a  class  of  children  at  Ancoats,  and  the  tears 

stood  in  her  eyes  to  find  that  the  children  only  seemed  to  get  blanker 

and  duller  as  she  proceeded.    The  inspector  interposed,  and  foimd  out 

the  reason  of  their  total  want  of  interest  in  an  interesting  lesson.     It 

was  because  these  children  had  never  seen  a  bee,  and  had  no  idea  what 

it  was  like,  or  where  it  might  be  found !    Never  seen  a  bee !    Perhaps 

you  may  ask,    "What  does  it  matter  whether  the  children  had  ever 

seen   a  bee   or  not?"     Well,   only  consider  all  that  it  implies;  the 

immense  loss  of  sympathy  with  some  of  the  sweetest  facts  of  Nature 

which  have  been  known  to  man  ever  since  man  was.    Even  Homer  had 

watched  the 

'E^ea  froXTJb,  fieXiaaduv  aiivduv 

Urrp^f  kx  yXa^p^  alel  vedv  kpxofievduv, 

the  dense  swarms  of  bees  as  they  flew  out  of  their  hives  in  the  hollow 
rock,  or  hung  in  grape-like  clusters  on  the  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
Even  ^schylus  sings  with  delight 

Ti7f  avdefiovpyov  ordy^a,  irafi^aic  fikih.^ 
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"the  gleaming  honey- drop  of  the  golden  bee."    Afl  for  modem  x>oetr7, 

it  is  full  of  the 

'*  Murmur  of  Immmerable  bees.** 

Bead  the  delicious  lines  of  Keats : 

**  'Mid  boughs  encradled,  where  the  deer*8  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  tram  the  foxglove's  bell;  ** 

or  Tennjrsou's : 

**  For  now  the  noonday  qiiiet  holds  the  hill; 
^he  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass; 
The  purple  flowers  droop;  the  golden  bee 
Is  lily-cradled.** 

Thirty  years  ago  I  read  Bome  lines  by  some  unknown  poet  which  I 
remember  still*: 

"  Beantiftil,  O  woman,  the  son  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  beautiful  the  balmy  wind  that  dreameth  on  the  sea. 
And  beantiflil  the  hushhig  of  the  linnet  on  her  nest, 
With  her  young  beneath  her  wings  and  the  sunlight  on  her  breast; 
While  hid  among  the  flowers,  where  the  drowsy  bee  is  flitting. 
Singing  unto  his  own  glad  heart  the  village  child  is  sitting.** 

Even  amid  the  gloom  of  London  there  sometimes  flashes  upon  '*  that 

inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,*'  a  priyet-hedge  in  my  garden 

at  Marlborough,  behind  which  were  some  bee-hiyes,  and  under  their 

stand  I  had  planted  a  quantity  of  borage.    To  see  the  hundreds  of 

bright  blue  flowers,  with  myriads  of  bees  buzzing  and  reyelling  among 

them  in  the  summer  noon,  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.     And 

imagine  the  surroundings  of  children  who  have  never  even  seen  a  bee  1 

A  little  girl  in  Sheffield  was  sent  a  message  the  other  day  to  a  village 

two  miles  off,  and,  till  that  day,  she  had  never  seen  the  lambs  in  the 

fields. 

Art  ntppliea  the  D^fUimoies  <tf  Ncature, 

Thousands  of  town  children  have  lived  lives  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
lavish  splendors  with  which  God  has  adorned  our  earthly  dwelling- 
place.  Not  for  these  are  His  fantasies  of  balm  and  bloom  in  the  sum- 
mer meadows.  Not  for  these  does  His  grass  grow  upon  the  mountains, 
and  green  herb  for  the  use  of  men. 

All  the  more,  therefore,  should  it  be  our  duty  to  teach  them,  as  far 
as  we  can  by  means  of  Art,  what  Nature  looks  like,  and  what  Nature 
means ;  to  provide  them  for  the  loss  of  natural  beauty,  with  such  com- 
pensations as  Art  can  give.  For  when  a  man,  from  childhood  upwards, 
has  been  wholly  deprived  of  these,  when  he  hears  little  but  what  is 
debasing,  and  sees  nothing  but  what  is  ugly  and  squalid,  what  can  we 
expect  of  him?  A  true  human  being  cannot  be  brought  up  in  a  sty. 
Finding  no  refuge  anywhere  from  the  meanness  and  ugliness  of  life,  he 
will  pass  from  the  dull  sty  to  the  unloyely  street,  and  from  the  bad 
■Street  to  the  maddening  gin-shop. 

Country  children  no  less  than  our  town  children  suffer,  because  in 
them  also  the  regenerating  and  ennobling  instinct  of  beauty  is  left 


( 
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uncultivated.  They  are  not  rightly  trained  to  see  or  to  admire.  When 
Professor  Henslow  went  to  take  charge  of  a  dUU  and  lonely  country 
parish,  he  said  that,  but  for  the  continual  interest  of  botany,  he  might 
have  gone  mad  or  committed  suicide.  He  began  to  initiate  the  village 
children  into  the  elements  of  botany.  The  result  was  remarkable. 
The  village  girls  and  boys  increased  in  intelligence,  and  it  was  foimd 
that  the  girls  were  so  useful  in  awakening  the  interests  of  other  children 
in  rural  sights  and  sounds,  that  nurse-maids  from  that  village  were 
sought  for  far  and  wide.  The  natioti  has  of  late  years  developed  a  most 
laudable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.  I  do  hope  that  the  education 
may  not  become  too  burdensome,  too  artificial  or  mechanical,  too  heavy 
a  load  upon  the  memory,  too  total  a  neglect  of  the  imagination.  I  do 
trust  that  it  may  not  multiply  what  has  been  called  **  the  plague  of  fer- 
menting imbecility,  striving  to  make  for  itself  what  it  calk  a  position 
in  life.''  The  whole  Education  Department  might  well  take  to  heart 
the  remark  that  ^*  Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know 
what  they  do  not  know,  it  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do 
not  behave.  It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the  shapes  of 
letters  and  the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their 
arithmetic  to  roguery  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
training  them  to  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly  continence  of  their 
bodies  and  souls,  by  kindness,  by  watching,  by  warning,  by  precept, 
and  by  praise,  but,  above  all,  by  example."  I  have  long  ago,  and  often, 
expressed  my  opinion  that  the  education  of  Englishmen  of  all  classes, 
high 'and  low,  is  in  danger  of  being  ruined  and  paralyzed  by  the  plague 
spot  of  competition,  the  dry  rot  of  artificiality,  the  mandaiinat  of  inces- 
sant and  wearying  examinations. 

Next,  even  in  country  schools  Art  is  necessary  as  an  interpreter  of 
Nature.  Plato  dismisses  painters  from  his  ideal  republic,  because  he 
says  they  only  make  copies  of  external  things,  which  are  themselves  but 
copies  of  the  ideal;  that  is,  of  the  eternal  realities  and  archetypes. 
This  was  a  misconception  of  Art  altogether.  The  great  artist  has  a  far 
loftier  aim  than  the  mere  copying  of  the  extemaL  His  art,  if  it  be 
merely  imitative  of  surface,  becomes  essentially  second-rate.  £Qs  aim 
is,  through  the  sensible  object,  to  give  us  the  inmost  idea.  **  Art,''  it 
has  been  said,  *^  is  a  perfected  nature,  which  concdves  of  unity  beneath 
variety;  of  the  general  within  the  particular;  the  moral  within  the  phy- 
sical; the  absolute  within  the  relative;  and  which  strives  to  reproduce 
the  object  of  the  conception,  but  by  means  of  forms  more  faithful. "  In 
one  word,  ^^  Art  is  the  representation  of  the  ideal."  It  does  not  imitate, 
it  interprets.  It  enables  men  to  penetrate  through  the  squalid  to  the 
idea  which  is  dormant  in  it.  The  great  artist  teaches  us  to  see,  what 
to  see,  and  how  to  see.  He  sees  the  infinite  in  things,  and  expresses  it 
in  the  form  of  bciauty.  He  enables  us  to  observe,  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  genius,  that  which  to  our  own  mediocrity  might  otherwise 
have  been  common-place.     He  shows  us,  as  Mr.  Browning  truly  says, 
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•*  The  beaaty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power. 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colors,  lights,  and  shades. 
Changes,  surprises,— and  Qod  made  them  all.*'    .    .    • 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  decoration,  with  good  pictures  and  engray- 
ings,  of  our  Board  and  National  Schools — a  thing  which  the  slightest 
^ocal  effort  might  everywhere  effect  at  very  small  cost — would  have  an 
influence  decisively  and  beneficently  educational;  especially  if ,  as  I 
assume^  they  are  occasionally  explained  by  the  teachers.  Nor  is  it  any 
matter  of  d  priori  conjecture  that  such  objects  may  train  the  minds  of 
some  children  in  a  genuine  and  wholesome  sense  of  beauty,  and  exercise 
upon  the  minds  of  others  an  influence  still  more  special  and  decided. 
Let  me  try  to  show  you,  first,  that  we  have  the  highest  authority  for 
the  theory,  and  then  that  it  is  thoroughly  ratified  by  actual  experience. 
In  defense  of  the  theory,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  greatest  poem  ever 
written,  the  "  Divina  Gommedia  "  of  Dante.  Notice  how,  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Inferno,  he  excludes  everything  which  has  in  it  a  single 
redeeming  touch  of  beauty.  Notice  his  instinctive  sense  that  there  is 
an  impassable  chasm  between  the  Infernal  and  the  Beautiful.  There 
you  have  foul  rain,  murky  gloom,  the  red-hot  pinnacles  of  the  city  of 
Bis,  burning  tombs,  silent  and  awful,  scorching  sand,  rivers  that  leap 
into  the  abyss  '4n  a  Niagara  of  blood*";  you  have  the  petrifying 
Medusa,  the  wallowing  Minotaur,  the  indecent  fiends,  the  loathly  Gor- 
gon, the  ghastly  wood  of  the  suicides,  on  whose  gnarled  boughs  sit  the 
obscene  harpies  of  despair  and  misery,  the  hideous  distortions,  the 
human  serpentry,  Lucifer  with  his  black,  yellow,  and  vermilion  face, 
and  his  frozen,  tufted,  bat-like  wings.  Dante  seems  to  have  felt  instinc- 
tively that  even  one  lovely  thing  in  those  regions  would  imply  a  redeem- 
ing touch  of  that  mercy  which  mediaeval  theology  compelled  him 
wholly  to  exclude.  And  therefore  when  his  poem  requires  the  presence 
of  an  angel,  he  will  not  allow  the  ghastliness  and  squalor  to  be  even 
for  a  moment  banished  or  relieved.  The  angel  himself  seems  to  be  half 
transformed  by  the  horrid  medium  through  which  he  moves.  He  is 
not  radiant  and  affable,  but  full  of  disgust  and  indignation.  The 
ruined  spirits  fiy  before  him  like  frogs  before  the  wateivserpent,  and 
with  his  left  hand  he  moves  from  his  face  the  gross  air  of  the  abyss. 
He  does  not  so  much  as  notice  the  two  poets ;  to  the  fiends  he  speaks 
only  a  few  words  of  concentrated  scorn,  and  then  speeds  away  disdain- 
ful in  a  moment.  Compare  this  with  the  Angels  of  the  Purgatory,  in 
their  radiant  beneficence,  with  their  swan-like  wings  and  dazzling  faces 
and  fair  hair  and  emerald  robes,  breathing  immortal  fragrance,  and 
speaking  in  words  of  love ;  or  with  the  spiritual  splendors,  the  living 
rubies  and  topazes  of  the  Paradise.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  in  the  Purga- 
torio  the  speaking  sculptures  on  the  marble  fioor  of  the  Terrace  of 
Pride  are  used  by  Dante,  as  expressing  the  strongest  and  most  blessed 
remedial  agencies.  He  uses  Art  for  the  awakenment  of  sin-tainted, 
though  not  yet  sin-ruined,  souls. 
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There  are  scores  of  memorable  instances  in  which  the  whole  future 
destiny  of  children  has  been  swayed  for  life  by  the  objects  of  Art  which 
they  have  seen  around  them.  Vauban,  the  great  engineer,  attributed 
the  mechanical  bent  of  his  genius  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  child,  he  used 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  which  contained  no  single  object  except  a 
clock.  The  destiny  of  Chatterton  was  decided  by  the  old  muniment 
room  and  mouldering  documents  of  St.  Mary's,  Redcliffe.  Turner's 
genius  was  fired  by  the  accidental  familiarity  with  a  very  ordinary  pic- 
ture. Darwin  tells  us  that  his  bent  for  traveling  had  been  decided  by 
the  picture  of  a  tropical  plant.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  somewhere  attributed 
his  Art  faculty  to  the  circumstance  that,  as  a  child,  having  no  plaything 
but  a  bunch  of  keys,  he  spent  hours  in  tracing  out  the  patterns  on  the 
carpet.  It  is  mentioned  in  President  Garfield's  life  that  the  wife  of  a 
f armer^  far  in  the  country,  being  astonished  that  her  boys,  one  after  the 
other,  developed  a  passion  for  going  to  sea,  the  explanation  was  given 
when  some  one  pointed  to  the  picture  of  a  ship  at  full  sail,  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  room  with  which  they  were  most  familiar. 
We  know,  too,  of  actual  schools  where  the  children  have  shown  them- 
selves sensible  to  the  influence  of  pictures  on  their  school-room  walls. 
The  other  day  a  kind-hearted  lady  invited  to  her  house  some  of  the 
children  from  Whitechapel.  They  soon  began  to  talk  freely  to  her, 
and  one  of  the  confidences  was:  **  We've  such  a  beautiful  picture  in 
our  school;  it's  all  about  the  sea."  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  not  long 
ago  he  gave  to  a  school  in  a  fishing  village,  a  copy  of  little  value,  of  an 
angel  of  Fra  Angelico,  which  he  had  bought  out  of  charity  of  an  Italian 
artist.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  and  gratitude  of  all  connected 
with  the  school.     It  seemed  to  the  children  like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 

I  do  not  think,  then,  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  such  pictures 
may,  especially  in  the  hands  of  wise  teachers,  have  an  educational  value 
of  the  highest  order. 

Tennyson  felt  this  when  he  wrote  his  "Princess,"  and  shows  how 
carefully  Ida  filled  her  college  full  of  all  rich  memorials,  so  that  the 
eyes  of  the  girl-graduates  might  be  daily  and  hourly  familiarized  with 
deeds  and  examples  of  pure  and  noble  womanhood : 

.    .    .    "She 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rnle, 
The  Ibnndress  of  the  Babylonian  wall, 
The  Garian  Artemisia  strong  in  war, 
The  Rhodope  that  built  the  Pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Anrelian,  and  the  Roman  brows 
Of  Agrippina." 

I  dare  say  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  us  who  cannot  recBll  some  picture 
which  has  exercised,  at  some  time  or  other,  an  intense  effect  upon  him- 
self. Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  wood-cut.  I  remember  one  of  a  monk, 
his  head  covered  with  a  cowl,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  which 
haunted  me  for  weeks.     The  whole  career  of  Count  Zinzendorf  was 
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influenced  by  an  "  Ecce  Homo  "  in  the  gallery  at  Dusseldorf.  Durer's 
engraving  of  ^'The  Knight  and  Death/^  inspired  La  Motte  Fouque's 
admirable  story  of  ' '  Sintram  and  his  Companions.  ^'  An  old  piece  of 
tapestry  stirred  in  Mr.  Browning  the  thoughts  which  find  such  immor- 
tal utterance  in  his  ^^Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came/'  Could 
there  be  a  finer  sermon  on  the  unsatisfying  effect  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge, apart  from  divine  wisdom,  than  Durer^s  marvelous  ^'Melancho- 
lia?" Was  there  ever  a  more  thoughtful  comment  on  **  Behold  1  I 
«tand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  than  Holman  Hunt's  '^  Light  of  the 
World  "?  If  you  wanted  to  impress  a  youth  with  the  duty  of  making 
a  resolute  choice,  not  of  pleasure,  but  of  virtue,  might  he  not  be  inspired 
by  RaphaePs  picture  of  the  "  Knight's  Dream  "?  Or,  if  you  wanted  to 
assure  him  of  the  certain  victory  of  those  who  fight  against  corruption, 
could  he  see  a  grander  allegory  of  it  than  in  Turner's  **  Apollo  and  the 
Python,"  the  beautiful  sun-god,  in  his  radiant  circle  of  light,  slaying 
the  huge,  hideous,  envenomed  monster,  which  bursts  asunder  in  the 
midst  under  the  arrows  of  the  dawn?  Once  more — not  to  weary  you — 
take  tlie  last  picture  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery,  and  attributed 
to  Velasquez.  It  represents  a  little  child,  brought  by  his  guardian 
angel  to  behold  and  to  seek  the  help  and  blessing  of  the  Redeemer, 
who  has  been  scourged  and  is  soon  to  be  crucified.  Half  seated,  half 
lying  on  the  ground,  faint  and  mangled.  He  is  fast  bound.  He  cannot 
move ;  yet  He  turns  His  face  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  cords  will  let 
Him  to  the  little  child,  as  if  He  would  stretch  out  His  arm  to  him  and 
embrace  him,  only  His  arms  are  tied.  He  is  helpless  to  help  the  help- 
less. And  the  child,  shocked  at  the  spectacle,  half  shrinks  and  half 
worships.  And  the  peculiarity  of  the  picture  is  this :  that  it  is  at  once 
the  most  repelling  and  the  most  fascinating  picture  in  the  collection. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  canvas  a  gleam  of  beauty,  and  yet  so  deep* 
and  true  and  awful  is  the  parable  of  human  life  which  it  presents,  that 
no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  ever  forget  it.  For,  underlying  all  this 
picture  of  helpless  and  hopeless  suffering,  there  is  the  pathetic  reality 
of  our  helplessness  and  of  our  hope,  our  pathetic  insignificance,  and 
the  reality  of  all  that  was  done  to  help  us.  That  picture  represents,  in 
a  way  that  Art  has  rarely  equaled,  the  humiliation  which  preluded  the 
victory  of  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Death,  who  is  the  Brother,  the  Friend, 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

We  spend  three  millions  yearly  on  elementary  education,  and  yet 
spare  the  mere  fraction  of  expense  which  might  help  to  make  school 
hours  more  pleasant,  and  school  buildings  less  repellant;  and  which 
if  wisely  utilized,  might  develop  in  children  not  only  a  higher  intelli- 
gence, but  also  a  sense  of  revolt  against  things  brutal,  and  a  sense  of 
dislike  to  all  that  is  morally  and  physically  foul.  It  is  but  little  that 
we  can  do  at  the  best,  and  vast  and  terrible  and  deeply  seated  is  the 
"work  of  evil  which  has  to  be  undone.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  bring 
Utopia  at  once  into  existence  by  surrounding  the  children  of  the  nation 
with  objects  of  beauty,  and  with  the  rep.oduction  of  lovely  scenes  and 
noble  works  of  Art ;  but  all  that  we  do  in  this  matter  will  be  work 
done  in  a  right  direction 


\ 
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DBOOBATIONS  OF  THE  ITPFER    HALL. 


The  plan  of  decorating  one  or  more  rooms  in  our  pnblic  school-hooaes  witb 
a  collection  of  casts,  was  laid  before  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association,  by  one  of  their  number,  about  two  yeare  since. 
It  was  recommended  by  him,  and  approved  by  the  committee,  as  a  simple  but 
efficient  means  of  introducing  an  esthetic  element  into  the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States.  Casts,  if  selected  to  express  the  highest  laws  of  form 
and  the  purest  types  of  beauty,  were  thought  to  promise  a  fiivorable  effect  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  young,  especially  if  associated  with  their 
studies,  that  is,  their  daily  efforts  to  improve  themselves. 

A  special  committee  was  formed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  They 
decided  to  place  a  carefully  chosen  number  of  casts  in  a  hall  of  a  new  school- 
building  in  Boston.  To  this  they  were  led,  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
building  itself,  and  the  fiualities  of  which  they  were  assured  on  the  part  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  architect,  but  still  more  by  the  character  of  the 
school,  being  the  Oirls'  High  and  Normal,  and  therefore  comprising  just  that 
body  of  teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  the  experiment  might  be  most  &vor- 
ably  tried.  The  building  is  on  West  Newton  street,  and  the  hall  to  contain  the 
casts  is  that  intended  for  the  general  gatherings  and  exhibitions  of  the  pupils. 
It  has  been  finished  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  with  special  reference  to  the 
casts.  For  a  series  of  slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  an  architrave  has 
been  constructed,  resting  on  Doric  pilasters.  Between  these  pilasters  the  walls 
have  been  painted  of  a  color  suitable  as  a  background,  and  brackets  or  ped- 
estals  and  battered  form  have  been  provided  for  the  busts  and  statuea 

The  cost  of  the  casts  themselves,  their  packing,  transportation,  unpacking, 
and  repairing,  has  been  met  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  together  with  some  persons  not  members. 
It  has  been  a  quiet  movement,  begun  and  ended  under  the  competent  direction 
of  one  gentleman  (C.  C.  Perkina,  ISsq.,)  in  particular. 

All  is  now  happily  accomplished.  The  casts  are  in  their  places,  and  the 
work  it  is  hoped  they  will  do  has  been  begun.  It  remains  ozdy  to  present  a 
list  of  them,  with  the  sources  fW>m  which  they  have  been  obtained,  and  their 
cost,  for  the  information  not  merely  of  those  who  see  them,  but  of  those  who, 
though  not  seeing  them,  may  be  inclined  to  procure  others  like  them,  for  the 
decoration  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

List  of  Casta. 

1.  Friezb  of  ths  Pabthbnon.  Britiah  Museum,  This  is  the  chief  work 
of  the  collection,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  character.  From  models  by  Phidias 
and  his  pupils.  The  original  ran  around  the  outside  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the 
temple,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  wall;  and,  being  under  the 
peristyle,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  light.  It  is  known,  however,  to  have 
been  colored  and  gilded,  and  therefore  much  more  readily  seen  than  might  be 
imagined.    The  date  is  about  435  b.  o. 

The  frieze,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  reproduced,  represents  the  great  pro- 
cession on  the  last  day  of  the  national  festival  called  Pauatheniea.  Starting 
from  the  Cerameicus,  the  procession  wound  by  a  long  route  to  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolia  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Attica  appears  to  have  joined 
in  it, — some  in  chariots,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot ;  maidens  bearing 
baskets  filled  with  votive  offerings;  old  men  with  olive  branches,  and  in  the 
midst  a  ship,  from  whose  mast  bung  the  peplus,  a  crocus-colored  garment  em- 
broidered with  mythological  figures,  the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  maidens,  or 
rather  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  to  the  Goddess  Athena.  The  ceremony 
of  delivering  the  peplus  to  the  Archon  and  priestess  of  the  temple,  with  the 
Olympian  deities  seated  on  either  side,  is  represented  in  that  part  of  the  fiieze 
above  the  stage  in  the  exhibition  hall. 

2.  Cartatid.  British  Museum.  One  of  six  figures  supporting  the  southern 
portico  of  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  brought  thence  to 
England  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1814.  Its  erect  position  and  straight  falling  dra- 
peries recall  the  Ionic  column  it  replaced. 

3.  Diana.    Louvre.    Known  as  Diani  of  Gabii,  because  discovered  in  the  ruina 
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of  that  city  near  Borne,  in  the  jear  1792.  Also  called  Atalanta.  The  action 
18  fastening  the  mantle  on  the  right  shoulder.  The  statue  probably  dates  from 
the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

4.  Ybnus.  Louvre.  Called  of  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos),  where  it  was  found 
in  1820.  As  the  drapery  at  the  back  is  only  blocked  out,  the  statue  must  have 
stood  in  a  niche  or  against  a  wall  The  action  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
One  writer  thinks  the  apple  of  Paris  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  dra- 
pery was  sustained  by  the  right;  another  thinks  the  left  arm  and  hand  sup- 
ported a  shield  resting  on  the  thigh,  while  the  right  hand  was  free  for  the  in- 
scription of  fallen  heroes.     It  is  probably  of  the  fourth  oentiuy  B.  c. 

5.  PoLTHKiA.  Louvre.  Found  in  Italy,  and  restored  at  Rome  by  a  sculptor 
of  that  city,  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Muse  is  supposed 
to  be  leaning  on  a  rock  of  Helicon. 

6.  PuDiorriA.  VaMcan.  Found  in  the  Villa  Mattel  at  Rome.  The  name 
was  applied  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance  to  a  figure  so  named  upon 
Roman  medals.  Also  called  the  Tragic  Muse.  Also  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  Empress  Livia.     The  right  hand  is  a  poor  restoration. 

7.  Amazon.  CapitoHne  Museum.  Found  in  the  Villa  Mattel.  The  action  is 
passing  the  bow  over  the  head,  as  the  Amazon  arms  herself 

8.  Genius  of  the  Vatican.  Found  near  Rome  about  a  century  ag^. 
Thought  by  some  to  be  a  Cupid,  and  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Prax- 
iteles ;  by  others,  the  Genius  of  Death,  as  frequently  figured  on  Roman  sar- 
cophagi 

9.  Psyche.  Naples  Museum.  Found  in  the  amphitheater  at  Capua.  One 
critic  thinks  that  it  represented  Psyche  with  her  hands  bound  behind  her  back. 
It  is  probably  a  repetition  of  a  Greek  original. 

10.  Demosthenes.  Vatican.  Supposed  to  represent  the  delivery  of  a  Phil- 
ipic.  Niebuhr  suggests  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  statue  erected  by  the  Athen- 
ians in  memory  of  their  great  orator. 

11.  Bone-player.  Berlin  Muaewn.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  a  por- 
trait, executed  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  are  busts : — 

12.  Apollo  (Archaic).  British  Museum.  Of  an  earlier  period  than  any 
other  work  in  the  collection,  probably  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a  0. 

13.  Apollo  (Pourtales).  Britiifi  Museum.  Formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Count 
Pourtales  at  Paris.  It  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  god  as  the  leader 
of  the  Muses. 

14.  Zeus  Teophonius.  Louvre.  This  is  an  imitation,  if  not  an  actual  speci- 
men of  the  Archaic  style.  Zeus  was  called  Trophonius  because  worshiped  at 
the  oracle  of  that  hero  in  Bceotla. 

15.  Jupiter.  Vatican.  Found  at  Otricoli,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome. 
The  original  can  not  have  been  sculptured  before  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
as  it  is  of  marble  from  quarries  not  worked  until  that  period.  Of  all  known 
heads  of  the  god.  this  is  considered  the  most  Phidian  in  tone. 

16.  Juno.  VifMi  Ludovisu,  Rome.  This  head  probably  formed  part  of  a 
colossal  statue,  the  work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

17.  Pallas.  Louvre.  Styled  of  Velletri,  because  the  statue  to  which  this 
belongs  was  found  there  in  1797. 

18.  Bacchus  (Young).     Gopitoline. 

19.  ^scuLAPius.  British  Museum.  Found  in  the  Island  of  Milo  in  1828, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  300  B.  c.  The  expression  has  been 
remarked  upon  as  befitting  the  great  Healer. 

20.  Homer.     Capitoline. 

21.  Pericles.     Vatican. 

22.  Augustus  (Young).     Vatican. 
The  above  were  ordered  as  follows: — 

Nos.  1,  2,  12,  13,  19,  from  D.  Brucciano,  40  Russell  street,  Covent  Garden. 
London;  Nos.  2.  5,  7,  9.  11,  14,  17,  22,  from  Bureau  du  Moulage,  Palais  du 
Louvre,  Paris:  Nos.  6,  8,  10,  15,  16,  20,  21,  from  L.  Malpieri  &  G.  Candiotti, 
Rome ;  Nos.  4  and  18  were  purchased  of  Paul  A.  Garey,  6  Province  House 
Court,  Boston. 
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The  PresideDt  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  Samuel  Elliot,  LL.  D.,  pre- 
sented the  collection,  with  the  following  remarks : — 

Mr.  Chairman : — It  is  my  pleasant  office  to  ofler,  in  behalf  of  all  those  who 
have  contributed  toward  placing  this  collection  of  caats  here,  tiieir  contribution 
.  toward  the  success  and  the  development  of  this  school.  We  have  thought  that 
while  there  ia  enough  controversy  in  the  educational  world  as  to  the  propor- 
tion which  different  studies  should  take  in  it.  while  some  of  us  are  very  much 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  not  so  many  of  us,  perhaps,  between 
the  two,  with  regard  to  the  prominence  which  should  be  given  to  one  study 
above  another,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  bt'lieve  in  its  influ- 
ence to  advocate  one  study  not  generally  advocated,  and  to  press  its  claims 
upon  the  thoughts  and  the  affections  of  this  educated  coramunitj-.  Fair  as  our 
school  system  is,  and  adorned  as  it  is  with  all  tlie  light  and  beauty  that  stream 
in  from  the  past  upon  tlie  present,  tliere  is  one  my  which  has  not  yet  penetrated 
far,  one  that  comes  from  ihe  art  of  the  ancient  world,  one  that,  if  it  comes, 
comes  here,  as  everywhere,  fraught  with  light  and  benediction  About  the 
place  that  should  be  assigned  to  Greek  language  jor  literature  in  a  programme 
of  study  there  may  be  a  question,  but  about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Greek 
art  tliere  is  no  question,  and  there  can  be  no  question  among  those  who  know 
what  that  art  is,  and  what  power  it  is  susceptible  of  wielding.  If  it  were  only 
as  a  mere  negation  of  that  high  pressure  put  upon  our  children ;  if  it  were  only 
as  a  softening  element  introduced  into  study  that  needs  to  be  softened  and 
shaded  down, — 

'  Quam  neque  lonfH  dies  nee  pietas  mitigut  ulln,' — 

like  the  harper  who  lays  his  open  palm  upon  the  harp  to  deaden  its  vibrations, 
aesthetic  education,  if  it  found  its  place  among  us,  would  soften  and  sweeten 
the  whole  course  of  study.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  negation  that  art  should 
be  welcomed  among  us ;  it  ought  to  come  full  of  that  positiveness.  full  of  that 
inspiration  which  we  all  stretch  out  our  arms  to  accept,  and  open  our  hearts  to 
bless.  Greek  art  is  the  expression  of  the  finest  culture  and  tiie  deepest  tiiought 
that  have  ever  found  an  abiding  place  upon  this  earth.  It  was  the  pursuit  of 
the  best  men  in  Atliens  and  throughout  Greece.  It  ought  to  be  cherislied  by 
us,  it  ought  to  be  made  more  of  for  the  lessons,  not  merely  artistic,  but  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  which  it  conveys.  In  its  simplicity,  its  idealism,  in  its  un- 
broken and  unshaken  truthfulness  it  is- a  teacher  of  principles  which  no  scholar 
can  learn  without  being  the  better  for  them,  and  no  community  eiierish  without 
being  sanctified  by  them.  If  we  welcome  it  here  we  shall  welcome  something 
which  will  make  our  school  brighter,  our  home  dearer,  and  our  whole  lives 
nobler.  We  shall  welcome  something  which  we  can  take  into  our  breasts  and 
cherish  there,  and,  while  we  cherish  it,  it  cherishes  us  and  gives  life,  and 
breadth,  and  purity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  but  more  particularly  in  the  name  of  those  members  of  the 
association,  and  those  friends  of  theirs  not  members,  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  work,  the  collection  which  we  see  on  and  about  these  walls.  It  has  been 
carefully  chosen,  under  the  guidance  of  one  (Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,)  who  will 
follow  me  in  explaining  his  choice.  We  owe  to  him,  I  am  free  to  say,  a  large 
share  of  what  will  make  this  collection  valuable  here,  and  will  lead,  as  we 
trust,  to  its  being  imitated  elsewhere,  and  I  beg  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of 
this  school  to  feel  that  we  ask  them  and  depend  upon  them  to  help  us  in  this 
experiment  which  we  are  trying.  If  they  value  these  expressions  of  art,  if 
they  think  well  of  them  and  speak  well  of  them,  if  they  get  that  good  from 
them  which  we  believe  they  will,  the  ripple  which  is  stirred  here  to-day  will 
spread  far  beyond  this  school  and  this  city,  to  every  part  of  the  country;  and 
there  will  gradually  come  into  the  education  of  the  United  States  an  aesthetic 
element  which  it  now  wantvS,  but  which  is  as  sure  to  come  through  this  experi- 
ment, or  through  some  better  experiment,  as  tlie  sun  is  sure  to  rise  to-morrow. 

I  beg  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  to  read  a  part  of  a  let- 
ter, which  was  addressed  to  me  to  be  read  to-day.  It  comes  from  the  friend 
who  gave  this  frieze  which  runs  about  these  walls,  a  friend  who  was  the  first 
b  propose  this  work,  whose  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  have  encouraged  it  at 
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every  step,  and  who  ought  to  be  here  to-day  in  the  flesh,  as  I  doubt  not  he  is 
in  the  spirit,  to  witness  the  result  of  his  efforts  and  liis  hopes, — Mr.  James  M. 
Barnard:  ''A  great  interest  is  felt  here,"  he  writes  from  Italy,  ''in  this  move- 
ment, particularly  in  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  by 
the  association.  I  wish  I  could  be  present  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  inaugura- 
tion. Receive  my  profound  sympathy.  Mrs.  Barnard  unites  with  me  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Girl's  High  and  Normal  School,  through  the  association,  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  reproduced  by  Brueciani  from  tJie  originals  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum."  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  the  frieze,  but  the  statues 
and  busts  become  the  property  of  this  school ;  and  as  long  as  they  stand  here, 
may  they  stand  as  silent  but  not  the  less  effective  teachers  of  all  that  is  good 
and  pure  in  the  human  heart,  and  all  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  human  lives. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  whom  Mr.  Elliot  referred  in  his  address,  was  then 
called  upon  to  explain  the  frieze  and  statuary.     He  said: — 

Ladies  and  OenUemen: — When  I  first. saw  this  hall,  its  walls  were  bare,  its 
ceiling  open  to  the  roof;  nothing  gave  promise  of  its  present  aspect.  It  was 
like  the  block  of  marble  in  tlie  sculptor's  studio,  or  the  blank  canvas  on  the 
painter's  easel, — waiting  to  be  transformed  into  a  "thing  of  beauty."  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  could  not  liave  been  turned  to  a  better  use  than  this, 
namely, — to  be  made  a  place  in  which  the  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  of 
noble  forms  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  persons 
who  came  hither  10  be  educated. 

In  the  great  problem  whose  solution  has  exercised  the  minds  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  power  of  Art  brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  people, 
the  question  has  been  how  and  where  to  begin.  Plutarch  relates  that  Archi- 
medes told  Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  that  if  he  could  cross  over  into  an- 
other planet  and  thence  work  his  lever,  he  could  move  the  world.  Now  we 
who  wish,  though  in  another  sense,  to  move  our  New  World,  of  whose  exist- 
ence Archimedes  never  dreamt,  have  crossed  over  to  the  Old  World,  which  is 
to  us  as  another  planet,  and  have  thence  applied  the  potent  lever  of  art.  Here 
we  have  used  it  in  a  small  way,  by  means  of  a  few  casts  jilaced  around  the 
walls  of  a  single  school-room;  in  the  Mu.seum  of  Fine  Arts,  wo  shall  use  it  in 
a  more  complete  way,  by  means  of  a  greait  collection  of  casts,  wliich  will  illus- 
trate the  history  of  plastic  art  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time.  Here  we 
hope  to  work  upon  the  young, — there  to  influence  persons  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions; here  we  depend  upon  the  slow  but  sure  influence  of  daily  familiarity 
with  a  few  excellent  types  upon  tender  minds, — there  we  shall  expect  to  sow 
seed  which  will  bear  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  thought.  Form  is  embodied  thought,  and  an  index  to  tHe  condi- 
tion of  a  people  as  regards  intellectual  attainment  and  civilization.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  the  best  thought  of  the  ancients  has  been  embodied  for  us  in 
marbles,  bronzes,  coins,  and  gems,  and  this  precious  heritage  is  waiting  to  en- 
rich us  whenever  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  We  have  but  to  desire  it, 
and  all  the  best  plastic  works  of  the  best  periods  of  art  will  be  brought  to  our 
shores  in  reproductions,  which,  though  of  little  material  value  as  compared 
with  the  originals,  will  be  as  potent  as  they  could  be  to  quicken  us  to  a  closer 
observation  of  nature,  to  elevate  our  taste,  and  to  make  us  judges  of  beauty 
when  they  have  made  us  beautiful  in  mind.  For,  as  Plutinus  says,  "  only  the 
beautiful  in  mind  can  judge  of  beauty." 

The  young  people  who  will  assemble  here  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  great 
public,  and  yet  they  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  work  we  have  at  heart. 
Having  learned  the  value  of  such  an  influence  as  works  of  art  exercise  upon 
those  who  live  in  daily  contact  with  them,  they  will  teach  it  to  others.  The 
appetite  for  beauty  nourished  here  will  demand  food  for  its  satisfaction  at  home. 
Parents  and  friends  will  catch  the  enthusiasm,  and  like  the  encircUng  ripples 
which  break  the  surface  of  a  lake  around  the  place  where  a  stone  has  fallen, 
and  widen  out  until  it  is  everywhere  in  motion,  it  will  spread  until  the  whole 
community  feels  its  influence.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  as  it  rose  upon  the  horizon,  and  gradually  widened  out  until  it 
covered  the  heavens  with  blackness?  At  first  the  big  drops  of  rain  fell  slowly 
from  it,  then  faster  and  faster  in  gathering  streams,  until  the  parched  earth  was 
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delaged  with  sheets  of  water.  Now  this  small  oollection  of  casts  may  repre- 
sent to  us  the  little  cloud  which  promises  that  beneficent  and  fertilizing  rain  of 
art  which  is  to  fall  upon  this  continent.  We  need  it;  we  thirst  for  it;  and  we 
shall  have  it.  These  are  the  first  drops  of  promise  which  precede  the  abundant 
shower  that  is  to  quicken  our  national  life  and  fertilize  the  land. 

The  casts  which  adorn  this  school-room  were  purchased  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London.  They  were  selected  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  place  in  which 
they  were  to  stand ;  and  though  necessarily  few  iu  number,  combine  a  great 
variety  of  types.  The  Minerva,  the  Diana,  the  Psyche,  and  the  Amazon,  are 
typical  representations  of  virginal  beauty ;  the  Juuo  and  Pudicitia  of  matronly 
beauty ;  the  Demosthenes,  the  Pericles,  and  the  Homer,  represent  the  orator, 
the  statesman,  and  the  poet.  The  Genius  of  the  Vatican  is  a  type  of  ado- 
lescence ;  the  Bone-player  a  type  of  grace.  These  casts  also  illustrate  many 
styles  of  Greek  art  The  Archaic  Apollo  is  an  example  of  the  hard,  earnest, 
and  realistic  style  which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  notably  at  Argina,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiflb  century  B.  0.  The  bust  of  Jupiter  Trophonius  is  of  the 
somewhat  mannered  but  delicate  and  refined  style,  which  marks  the  work  of 
the  Archaic  sculptors  of  the  Attic  school  about  the  same  period.  The  Pana- 
thenaic  frieze,  the  Caryatid,  the  Jupiter,  and  the  ^sculapius,  illustrate  the 
school  of  ideal  art  founded  by  Phidias.  The  .Demosthenes  is  a  noble  example 
of  the  school  of  portraiture,  founded  by  Lysippus  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
as  is  the  Grenius  of  the  Vatican  of  that  soft,  sensuous,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
school  of  sculpture  which  was  founded  by  Praxiteles,  between  the  time  of 
Phidias  and  Lysippus.  Lastly,  the  Pudicitia,  the  Polymnia,  and  the  young 
Augustus,  illustrate  the  Greco-Roman  school,  which  flourished  at  Rome  during 
the  early  part  of  the  empire.  A  caste  of  the  Minerva  Giustiniani  of  the  Vati- 
can was  ordered  at  Rome,  and  when  made  waa  rejected  as  imperfect ;  another 
was  ordered  in  London,  but  could  not  be  obtained.  "Invita  Minerva,"  what 
could  be  done  to  compel  her  presence  ?  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Miss 
Cushman,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  owned  a  cast  which  stands  upon  the  platform ; 
and  permission  was  obtained  to  transport  it  hither  for  this  occasion.  Thus  it 
happens  that  Minerva  is  your  guest  to-day ;  and  let  us  hope  that  many  months 
will  not  elapse  before  the  present  representative  of  intelligence  and  cultivation 
will  be  replaced  by  another,  already  ordered  at  Rome,  as  a  permanent  substitute. 

Time  matures  slowly  but  surely  all  suggestions  in  harmony  with  human 
wants,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  progressive  civilization.  *  Why  should  not  the 
places  where  both  teachers  and  children  pass  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time, 
be  made  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible  ?'  asks  that  devoted  laborer  for 
the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  Joseph  W.  Ingraham,  afler  doing  what  he  could, 
in  1348,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Sheafe  Street  Model  School  building 
(afterwards  known  as  the  Ingraham  School),  with  engravings  and  vases  of  dried 
grasses.  '  Why  should  not  these  structures  be  designed  by  skilful  architects, 
erected  on  sites  in  the  country  commanding  the  priceless  advantage  of  a  fine 
outlook  over  hill  and  meadow,  and  the  near  surroundings  of  green  lawn,  flower 
beds,  and  shrubbery,  and  in  the  city  at  least,  adorned  with  vases,  statuettes  and 
engravings  ?'  asks  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  de- 
cent country  school-hOuse  erected  in  Connecticut  in  1839.  'Why  should  not 
the  suggestions  of  our  own  Sigourney,  in  that  essay  recently  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest and  read  before  the  educational  convention  in  Hartford  (1838),  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  be  at  once  heeded,  and  the  experiment  be  ventured 
on  of  a  more  liberal  adornment  of  the  dwellings  devoted  to  education  ?'  Let  us 
put  more  faith  in  that  respect  for  the  beautiful,  which  really  exists  in  the  young 
heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  forth  and  matured  to  bect^me  an  ally  of 
virtue  and  the  handmaid  to  religion.  Knowledge  itself  will  be  more  attractive 
when  standing,  like  the  Apostle  with  the  gift  of  healing,  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  Temple.     *  Flowers,'  says  Galen,  '  are  fi)od  for  the  soul.' 
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Dear  Mr.  Barnard,  —  You  ask  me  what  were  the  characteristic 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  which  gave  my  school  such  value 
and  success  as  it  had. 

They  were  not  new  in  themselves,  I  think,  though  they  were  original 
with  me  in  that  I  worked  them  out  myself,  to  meet  such  wants  of  the 
young  mind  as  I,  even  as  a  child,  fe]t  were  not  met  by  the  current 
system  of  school- teaching,  to  which  I  was  in  a  degree  subjected  ;  and 
yet  they  were  implicitly  suggested  by  my  mother,  who  followed  her 
motherly  instinct  in  some  degree  with  her  own  children,  although  she 
did  not  have  quite  self-reliance  to  do  so  with  the  pupils  whom  she  was 
paid  to  instruct,  and  with  whom  she  therefore  felt  bound,  in  the  main, 
to  follow  the  time-honored  traditional  systetn.^  She  always  seemed  to 
me  an  entirely  different  and  generally  opposite  influence  to  that  of  all 
others  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  even  that  of  my  father,  who  under- 
took to  teach  me  Latin,  which  he  had  begun  to  learn  by  Lily's  Latin 
Grammar,  and  so  thought  that,  since  I  had  a  grammar  written  in  Eng- 
lish (though  very  scholastic  English),  I  ought  to  find  out  the  language  by 
grammar  and  dictionary,  without  any  oral  help,  and  on  this  principle 
never  answered  a  question  by  telling  me  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

My  mother's  idea  of  education  was  predominantly  moral,  —  to  fill 
my  mind  with  images  of  kind,  heroic,  and  thoroughly  high-principled 
people,  which  her  fine  instinct  picked  out  of  the  society  around  us,  as 
well  as  from  history  and  literature.  For  instance,  when  I  was  a  child 
between  eight  and  twelve,  I  remember  a  certain  Quaker  gentleman  used 
to  pass  our  house  frequently,  and  my  mother  would  always  say,  **  I  have 
the  greatest  veneration  for  that  man  ";  and  told  me  how  he  had  failed 
in  business,  and  though  the  bankrupt  law  relieved  him  from  the  legal 
obligation  of  paying  his  debts,  yet  in  his  old  age  he  was  living  most 
economically  and  working  most  heroically  to  pay  all  these  debts,  because 
he  was  honest,  and  thought  that  shirking  them  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  stealing.  I  remember  how  she  would  criticise  some 
ladies  that  called  on  us  who  wore  feathers  and  other  unnecessary  orna- 
ments, when  their  husbands  or  fathers  were  in  debt;  and  she  often  said 
there  was  no  beauty  to  her  even  in  beautiful  things  which  were  not 
bought  out  of  superfluous  wealth,  yet  she  loved  beauty,  always  prefer- 
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ring  the  inexpensive  beauties  of  nature,  and  cultivated  flowers  at  every 
moment  of  leisure.  Every  kind  of  hollow  pretension  was  her  supreme^ 
abhorrence;  all  moral  affectation  and  religious  cant  she  saw  through; 
and  the  nervous  weakness  of  self-indulgent  fine  ladies  she  thoroughly 
despised.  But  she  was  not  censorious  of  individuals  nor  wanting  ia 
tenderness,  and  referred  their  faults  so  invariably  to  bad  education  or 
no  education,  thtJt  when  I  entered  on  this  vocation  myself  —  a  vocation 
for  which  she  educated  me,  considering  it  the  highest  and  the  proper 
activity  of  every  American  woman  who  loved  her  country  —  moral  edu- 
cation became  to  my  mind  the  essence  of  all  education,  and  I  never 
thought  of  any  intellectual  acquisition  nor  of  any  artistic  power  except 
as  subservient  to  moral  and  social  ends.  I  remember  very  early  in  my 
\ife  her  giving  me  to  read  a  paper  in  the  Old  Portfolio,  a  periodical  we 
took,  in  which  was  an  article  on  the  relation  of  women  to  the  interests- 
of  American  literature  and  art,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that  they 
depended  on  women,  because  men,  in  this  new  country,  were  necessarily 
stimulated  to  a  predominant  regard  to  the  development  of  our  material 
resources,  and  business  was  so  complicated  and  intemationalthat  they 
could  not  command  the  requisite  leisure,  while  the  work  of  women 
admitted  of  such  arrangement  and  adjustment  that  they  might  give  a 
portion  of  time  regularly  to  aesthetic  and  intellectual  culture.  Yoa 
will  therefore  not  be  surprised  that  from  the  very  beginning  I  endeav- 
ored to  interest  my  pupils  in  the  history  and  moral  interests  of  their 
country. 

I  began  to  keep  school  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  my  parents  went  to 
live,  when  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  had  my  brothers  and  sisters 
among  my  scholars,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  the  farmers  and  traders 
of  Lancaster;  also  the  minister's  daughter.  My  scholars  varied  in  age 
from  ten  to  eighteen  (for  I  had  two  scholars  older  than  myself). 
Throughout  my  teaching  life,  whether  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,  I  always 
made  human  life,  as  such,  a  leading  study;  but  even  in  Lancaster  I  came 
to  feel,  after  trying  both,  that  it  was  better  to  begin  with  ancient  than 
with  American  history,  because  ancient  history  was  more  comprehen- 
sible by  the  imagination  and  moral  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  nations  were 
more  isolated  and  had  played  out  their  life,  so  that  its  moral  meaning 
was  more  obvious  than  the  movements  of  our  complicated  and  interna- 
tional modem  society.  And  for  the  same  reason  I  always  found  biog- 
raphy more  easily  comprehended  than  history,  and  recommended  for 
outside  reading  the  lives  of  remarkable  people,  and  especially  autobiog- 
raphies, of  which  there  are  so  many  interesting  ones  in  English,  includ- 
ing biographies  made  autobiographic  by  means  of  letters. 

But  you  will  ask,  '*  What  of  the  three  R's  in  your  teaching?  were 
these  neglected  ?  "  I  think  not.  At  first  I  had  no  children  to  be  taught 
reading  from  a,  b,  c,  —  no  scholars  that  did  not  know  how  to  read  so 
as  to  understand  an  interesting  book ;  and  after  some  little  experiment- 
ing, I  hit  upon  the  following  plan  in  order  to  have  my  scholars  read 
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plainly  and  with  expression.  .  Every  one  was  allowed  to  bring  and  read 
some  piece  of  poetry  or  prose  of  her  own  selection,  and  which  she  wanted 
to  read  to  her  companions  or  me;  and  this  desire  made  them  read  it 
plainly  and  expressively,  for,  as  they  were  thinking  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  reading  in  order  to  interest  them  in  what  had  interested  their 
own  imagination  and  feelings,  they  never  read  either  languidly  or  for 
mere  display  of  themselves.     Thus  they  were  taught  to  read  by  their 
own  imagination  and  feelings.     In  regard  to  spelling,  I  used  to  take  the 
book  out  of  which  they  had  read  and  ask  them  to  spell  all  the  words, 
putting  out  a  whole  line  at  once;  thus  they  spelled  the  most  common 
words  over  and  over  again,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  observing  the 
letters  as  they  read  them,  and  I  observed  that  thus  they  seldom  spelled 
wrong  in  their  own  compositions.     When  later  I  had  scholars  who 
studied  Latin  and  French,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  English 
words  followed  the  Latin,  rather  than  the  French  spelling,  and  endeav- 
ored to  save  them  from  that  loss  of  English  orthography  which  is  too 
apt  to  be  the  consequence  of  learning  French.     Another  reason  why 
my  scholars  learnt  to  spell  without  going  through  the  old-fashioned 
routine  of  spelling  lessons,  which  wastes  so  much  time  and  does  not 
always  insure  good  practical  spellers,  was  the  mode  in  which  I  taught 
English  grammar.     This  was  not  by  having  them  recite  Murray's 
Grammar  and  parse  (as  I  had  done  in  my  youth),  for  I  was  certain 
that  that  was  a  useless  thing  to  do.     I  called  these  lessons  **  examina- 
tions of  words.''     It  is  easy  to  make  obvious  to  any  child  that  it  is 
entirely  impoHant  to  understand  words,  because  words  are  the  chief 
means  by  which  we  come  to  know  what  is  in  one  another's  minds. 
What  are  words  f    They  are  the  signs  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
all  their  minutest  shades  and  variations.     I  would  enlarge  on  this  theme 
often.     The   Bible  told  us  that  the  uxtrd  of  God  created  thinffs;  then 
God's  words  to  us  must  be  the  things  of  nature, — what  we  sometimes 
called  the  works  of  God ;  every  work  of  God  was  a  word,  because  it  was 
the  means  of  waking  up  thoughts  in  us,  and  our  reply  to  God's  words 
is  our  perception  of  them  by  our  senses.     Then  I  would  say,  '*  Let  us 
look  into  the  book  before  us  (which  was  generally  some  interesting 
poem),  and  first  find  the  names  of  all  the  sensible  objects."     They 
would  look  along  and  pick  out  these  words.    I  would  ask  by  what  sense 
they  became  aware  of  each  thing  named ;  sometimes  they  would  make  a 
mistake  and  give  the  name  of  a  thought  instead  of  a  thing,  and  I  would 
then  confound  them  by  asking  if  it  had  some  material  attribute,  —  if  it 
were  visible,  audible,  or  tangible,  had  odor  or  flavor.     For  instance, 
I  remember  in  one  of  these  lessons  some  one  said  day  was  the  name  of 
a  sensible  object.    I  said,  '*  By  which  of  the  senses  do  you  know  day  f  " 
The  answer  given  was,  **  I  see  the  day  with  my  eyes."     **  What  shape 
has  a  day  ?  all  visible  objects  have  a  shape."    One  said,  *^  Not  all  sen- 
sible objects  have  shape,  for  air  is  a  sensible  object."    **  True,"  I  said; 
'*  but  you  feel  air,  and  when  it  is  in  motion  you  Jiear  it,  when  it  has 
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passed  over  fragrant  or  disgusting  things  you  smell  it.  Can  you  touchy 
taste,  hear,  or  smell  day  V  "  '*  I  can  see  light,"  she  persisted.  **  You  can 
:see  light,  whether  it  be  day  or  night,  for  light  is  visible ;  come  now,  tell  me 
^'hat  is  a  day  7  **  *-  It  is  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset."  '*  Ah, 
it  is  time:  is  time  a  sensible  object?  can  you  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or 
touch  timet  How  do  you  know  there  is  time?''  *'By  thinking  that 
we  continue  to  live  in  different  circumstances  and  in  different  states  of 
feeling,  we  infer  it,"  was  at  last  said ;  for  I  had  before,  in  defining  the 
word  thinking,  led  them  to  discriminate  from  sense-perception  the 
•operations  of  comparing,  abstracting,  inferring,  and  generalizing,  and 
they  were  quite  clever  in  tracing  the  genesis  of  names  of  abstractions; 
and  nothing  interested  them  more  than  to  discriminate  the  names  of 
things  and  of  thoughts,  and  then  to  find  the  words  expressing  being  and 
voluntary  actions;  relations  between  things  and  relations  of  things  to 
actions  or  states  of  being;  words  that  stand  as  substitutes  for  names; 
words  used  to  connect  other  words  into  sentences,  and  sentences  into 
paragraphs ;  exclamations  and  the  emotions  that  produced  them ;  words 
•expressing  qualities  of  things  and  modification  of  qualities  and  of  actions ; 
•discriminating  modes  of  action,  their  time  and  places,  and  all  without  one 
technical  word  of  grammatical  science,  which,  as  I  bad  myself  experi- 
enced, covered  up  meaning  instead  of  explaining  it.  I  had  no  pupils  un- 
der nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  found  no  study  more  fascinating  than 
this  to  children  of  ten  and  twelve.  The  exercise  soon  roused  the  attention 
of  the  dullest,  and  sometimes  transformed  in  a  single  day  a  seemingly 
dull  child  into  a  specially  bright  one.  It  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
versation which  they  saw  that  I  was  as  earnestly  engaged  in  as  they  were. 
'Often  the  analysis  of  one  word  would  lead  us  into  a  long  conversation 
about  the  mind  itself,  and  they  were  always  so  unwilling  to  stop  that  I 
had  to  make  this  lesson  the  last  one  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  the  closing  of 
the  session  might  bring  it  to  an  end ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  that  they 
would  go  home  with  thoughtful  faces,  showing  that  they  were  still  pursu- 
ing trains  of  thought  that  had  been  started.  When  I  was  in  Brookline 
in  1825,  one  of  the  fathers  of  my  scholars  came  to  me,  very  seriously  to 
remonstrate  with  me  for**  not  teaching  English  grammar."  I  asked 
him  to  come  the  next  day  and  hear  one  of  these  **  lessons  on  words,"  and 
when  he  came  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons  and  asked 
him  to  select  some  passage  for  the  class  to  parse.  He  did  so,  and  I  told 
the  class  (which  consisted  of  the  whole  school  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
eighteen)  to  tell  all  they  could  find  out  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
each  one  in  turn  taking  a  sentence  in  order.  They  did  so,  first  naming 
the  sensible  objects  and  telling  by  what  senses  they  cognized  each, 
whether  it  expressed  one  or  more  things,  whether  it  was  spoken  of  or 
spoken  to  or  expressed  a  speaker;  whether  it  did  or  did  not  do  some 
voluntary  action,  or  if  it  were  the  object  of  some  action  or  merely  was 
a  person  or  thing  being  or  involuntarily  actini?:  whether  or  not  it  was 
related  to  any  other  action  or  thing,  naming  the  word  that  expressed 
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the  relation,  thus  bringing  out  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  with- 
out using  these  Latin  derivatives.  When  they  named  the  words  express- 
ing the  qualities  of  things,  they  told  whether  thet-"  were  appreciated  by 
the  senses  or  by  the  abstracting  i)ower  of  the  mind;  in  picking  out  the 
names  of  thoughts,  they  told  by  what  function  of  thought,  whether  by 
comparing,  abstracting,  generalizing,  inferring,  or  imagining,  the  word 
was  made,  going  over  the  process.  Already  the  verbs  of  the  sentence  had 
been  discriminated  into  neuter^  active,  and  passive,  by  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  nominative  cases  (and  objective  cases,  where  there  were  any)y 
indirectly  including  those  objects  connected  by  words  expressing  the 
precise  relation  which  they  named  without  using  the  w^ord  preposition. 
The  pronouns  were  named  as  words  standing  for  the  names  of  persons 
and  things,  and  discriminated  into  their  several  classes,  simply  by  telling 
what  name  they  stood  for,  some  expressing  demonstration  merely,  some 
persons  and  things,  some  also  relation  and  conjunction.  Every  gram- 
matical distinction  and  classification  was  stated  by  the  children  in  plain 
English,  without  a  technical  term;  not  that  I  do  not  know  the  conven- 
ience of  a  technical  nomenclature  in  its  proper  place,  but  because  I  was 
sure  it  was  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  process  of  thought  to  give  a 
child  a  word  before  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  clearly  in  the  mind. 
After  the  lesson  was  over,  the  gentleman  said  I  had  conquered  his  doubts 
and  fears ;  that  he  had  never  passed  a  more  intellectual  hour,  or  received 
a  more  thorough  lesson  in  grammatical  analysis;  nor  was  it  merely  this, 
for  besides  the  grammatical  classifications,  there  was  involved  what 
generally  comes  under  the  head  of  rhetoric,  and  the  moral  obligation  of 
speaking  the  truth  exactly.  To  understand  and  use  language  adequately, 
touches  into  life  the  whole  spiritual  nature.  When,  a  year  or  two  after 
this,  I  was  keeping  school  in  Boston,  one  of  the  mothers  came  to  me 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  have  her  daughter  study  Murray's  Grammar, 
which,  she  said,  she  herself  studied  in  her  girlhood  and  understood  (as 
I  could  easily  believe,  for  she  had  been  educated  entirely  in  private  by 
her  father,  who  was  a  truly  cultivated  and  thinking  man).  It  hapi)ened 
that,  at  the  time,  her  daughter  had  a  half -hour  some  days  in  the  week 
in  which  she  had  the  privilege  of  reading  what  she  pleased;  which  I 
made  the  reward  of  certain  extra  degrees  of  progress,  for  those  who  got 
a  little  ahead  of  their  classes.  So  I  thought  I  would  try  another  experi- 
ment. I  found  the  lady  owned  Murray's  large  Grammar.  Her  daughter, 
who  was  not  twelve  years  old,  was  very  expert  in  her  analysis  of  words 
and  sentences,  and  I  asked  the  mother  to  let  her  bring  it.  I  then  asked 
the  child  if  she  would  not  like  to  take  this  book  in  the  leisure  half-hour 
and  read  it,  for  her  mother  had  studied  it  in  her  youth  with  her  grand- 
father, and  very  much  enjoyed  it.  She  took  it,  and  soon  I  saw  she  was 
entirely  busy  reading  it.  At  the  end  of  the  time  I  asked  her  if  she  liked 
it.  **  Yes,"  said  she,  *'  it  is  very  interesting:  "  and  she  went  on  and  read 
it  through  day  after  day.  T  then  told  her  to  take  it  home  and  let  her 
mother  question  her  about  it;  aiul  f  wrote  to  the  mother  that  Elizabeth 
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had  been  so  thoraughiy  trained  in  the  thoughts  expraxsed  by  the  techniet 
of  grammar,  it  had  only  been  necessary  to  read  over  the  nomenclature, 
that  in  general  did,  1  think,  rather  prevent  than  help  to  the  substance  of 
the  meaning.  This  principle  of  cultivating  tliouglit  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  expression  of  thought  was  the  characterbtic  of  all  my  teaching. 

In  teaching  LcUin  I  pursued  the  same  method.  I  began  by  letting  my 
children  learn  by  heart  tbe  translation  of  every  word  in  the  first  ten 
pages  of  *'HistoriiB  Sacrse,*'  the  first  lesson  being  Dtus  creacit^  God  created, ' 
which  each  child  repeated ;  and  then  I  asked  what  English  words  were 
like  Deus  and  creavit,  and  thus  brought  out  the  meaning  of  Deity,  deify, 
created,  creation,  creature,  recreation,  etc.,  leading  them  to  make  senten- 
ces vioa  voce  in  which  were  these  words.  The  second  lesson  added 
several  new  words  and  included  tbe  first,  all  the  words  being  used  to 
conjure  up  English  words,  whose  meanings  were  thoroughly  discussed  in 
all  their  shades  and  applications,  literal  and  figurative. 

As  each  lesson  always  included  all  that  went  before,  the  memorizing 
-was  not  burdensome.  When  they  had  so  much  by  heart,  they  began  to 
analyze  it,  just  as  they  did  English;  bringing  out  all  the  grammatical 
distinctions  of  mode,  tense,  voice,  person,  number,  and  case,  without 
the  use  of  any  grammatical  nomenclature,  calling  the  accusatives,  datives, 
and  ablatives  objects  direct  or  indirect,  before  I  called  attention  to  the* 
endings,  which  I  gave  them  in  skeleton  tables  on  the  blackboard, 
with  the  meanings  attached  to  each  ending,  that  they  could  copy 
and  learn  to  add  to  the  stems  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  by  frequent 
repetitions,  with  the  tables  of  endings  before  their  eyes.  I  learnt  from 
a  Jew,  who  taught  me  Hebrew  in  the  natural  way  in  which  Hebrew 
children  learn  to  read  Hebrew,  as  they  learn  to  talk,  by  following  the 
voice  of  the  teacher. 

He  said  that  the  mind  ought  never  to  be  called  on  to  remember, 
because  memory  was  not  an  effort  of  the  will,  but  the  spontaneous 
result  of  vivid  perceptions  when  the  mind  was  at  ease;  for  we  remember 
what  we  see  better  Uian  any  description  of  it  in  words,  and  we  remember 
vividly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  emotion  a  perception  awakens, 
or  the  frequency  with  which  we  dwell  on  it,  whether  it  is  an  object 
within  the  mind  or  outside  of  it.  The  first  memorizing  exercises  should 
be  of  things  obvious  to  sense-perception,  and  the  way  is,  to  repeat  the 
sense-perception,  especially  when  the  emotion  the  thing  awakens  is  not 
vivid.  Hence  the  earliest  teaching  should  be  of  things,  and  the  teacher 
should  present  things  in  their  true  order,  and  lead  the  children  to  talk 
about  the  details  of  the  appearances,  and  observe  their  differences  and 
analogies,  the  basis  of  classification,  —the  tendency  to  which  is  observa- 
ble in  the  youngest  children,  —  a  tendency  that  should  be  helped  out  by 
sympathetic  assistance.  Language  is  the  first  thing  which  children 
should  be  exercised  in  and  understand  ;  but  they  should  be  taught  in 
the  natural  way,  that  is,  to  use  it  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
they  have,  and  the  things  they  see  and  know.     By  analyzing  words  and 
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«entenoeB  in  my  way  m  above  described,  quite  young  children  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  own  mental  machinery,  and  use  it  for  self- 
direction,  and  so  be  prepared  to  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood,  and 
to  have  at  least  subjective  truth.  It  was  my  misfortune,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  career,  to  have  so  little  knowledge  of  natural  history ;  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  nature  was  out  of  all  proportion  in  my  mind  to  an 
•analytic  science  of  it.  It  would  have  been  very  bad  if  my  scholars  had 
been  younger,  for  I  always  found  that  I  could  interest  children  in  what- 
ever interested  me,  and  my  natural  turn  of  mind  was  towards  spiritual 
truth  and  mental  analysis,  which  leads  children  to  too  great  subje(A)ivity, 
unless  balanced  by  objective  science/  But  I  learnt  from  Warren  Col- 
burn,  in  1822,  how  to  teach  arithmetic,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  a 
Tery  different  way  from  that  which  has  been  based  on  his  First  Lessons 
in  the  New  England  schools.  It  was  the  greatest  misfortune  to  the 
•cause  of  education,  that  Warren  Colbum  was  tempted  by  a  salary  of 
•910,000  to  leave  his  divine  vocation  of  teaching,  to  be  Superintendent 
-of  the  Lowell  Mills,  though  he  did  a  great  work  in  the  arrangements  he 
made  in  Lowell  for  the  workpeople,  to  prevent  the  moral  evils  which 
had  cursed  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England.  But  I  think  some 
•other  man  might  have  done  that,  while  he  only  could  have  prevented 
the  wrong  use  of  his  book  in  teaching  arithmetic.  For  Warren  Colburn 
■had  Froebel's  idea,  that  children  should  be  led  to  discover  everything, 
l>y  the  guided  use  of  the  faculties  designed  by  God  for  the  acquisition 
•of  each  subject-matter  in  question.  Arithmetic  is  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  calculation,  and  never  a  matter  of  memory,  at  any  stage. 
There  is  a  time  before  the  mind  can  appreciate  numbers,  for  number  is 
the  complex  idea  of  equally  divided  unity.  In  teaching  children  to 
count,  we  are  apt  to  point  to  a  series  of  units  and  say  one,  two,  three, 
four,  etc.,  when  it  is  only  one,  one,  one,  etc.  The  true  way  is  to  make 
•a  series  of  collected  things, — for  instance,  one  beau,  two  beans,  three 
beans,  etc.,  —  and  then  ask  which  is  one,  which  is  three,  which  is  two.  etc. 
It  is  best  to  proceed  gradually.  Let  the  child  analyze  the  two,  divide 
it  and  put  the  parts  together  again;  take  one  away,  see  what  is  left,  and 
then  add  it  on.  Here  you  have  the  operations  of  dividing,  subtracting, 
and  adding.  Then  point  to  the  three  beans  and  name  the  collection 
three  as  a  whole;  take  one  away,  and  the  child  will  see  that  two  is  left, 
put  it  back  again  and  restore  the  unity  of  three.  Then  take  two  away 
and  leave  one.  Point  next  to  the  four  beans  and  tell  the  child  that  is 
Jour.  Divide  it  into  equal  parts,  and  the  child  will  see  it  contains 
two  twos,  add  them  together  again  and  ask  how  many  twos  are  there  in 
fonr,  and  lead  them  to  see  and  say  *'  Two  and  two  are  four,'*  or  **  Twice 
two  is  four.''  Then  take  away  one  and  see  what  is  left,  put  it  back  and 
say,  **  Three  and  one  is  how  much  ?  *'  Then  take  away  two,  and  see  what 
is  left,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  subtraction  is  a  gradual  form 
-of  division.  Thus  thoroughly  each  of  the  nine  digits  should  be  treated, 
4hnd  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  discovered  and  made  a 
part  of  the  mind. 
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Mr.  Olbam  told  me^  that,  should  he  make  his  book  over  again,  he 
shoald  put  the  last  section  of  each  chapter  Jirst;  and  he  was  very  par- 
ticular that  the  scholars  should  have  the  question  before  them  and  not 
be  required  to  remember  it,  which,  when  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a 
long  one,  requires  a  great  effort  of  memory,  utterly  out  of  place  when  it 
is  desirable  to  ha^e  the  calculating  powers  wide  awake :  he  also  thought 
it  desirable  for  the  children  to  have  sticks  or  beans  to  help  their  calcu- 
lations ;  he  wanted  them  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  own  methods  first, 
but  when  these  were  especially  roundabout  and  clumsy,  to  suggest 
shorter  methods,  and  thus  get  them  to  appreciate  the  rules  of  the  best 
arithmeticians  by  formulating  them  themselves,  as  it  were.  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  all  my  scholars  became  good  calculators  and  loved  arith- 
metic. Ciphering  I  began  later,  with  giving  the  principle  of  decimal 
notation,  which  can  be  made  a  very  fascinating  lesson;  and  then  I  made 
them  set  down  in  figures  the  processes  they  had  gone  over  mentally, 
using  the  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  division,  and  multiplication,  as 
is  done  in  Colburn*s  Sequel.  Also  I  presented  geometry,  plane  and 
solid,  interrogatively,  as  it  were.  Mr.  Gruud  made  both  his  books  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  method  of  mine,  which  he  approved; 
but  he  said  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  to  have  children  ac- 
tually discover,  without  the  help  of  previous  suggestion,  the  best  defi- 
nitions and  demonstrations.  So  we  took  up  the  subject  interrogatively, 
first  eliciting  the  axioms  in  totOy  and  putting  the  propositions  into  the 
form  of  a  question  instead  of  making  them  assertions  at  first,  and  if  they 
did  not  find  self-evident  the  answer,  drawing  on  the  blackboard  a  dia- 
gram to  prove  it,  or  if  they  answered  from  intuitive  perception,  as  some- 
children  would,  requiring  them  to  prove  it  by  diagi'ams  of  their  own. 
But  here  how  I  should  have  been  assisted  by  Froebel's  Gifts,  which 
give  to  children's  senses  so  much  geometrical  science  implicitly,  when 
their  minds  are  in  the  ease  of  spontaneous  play !  To  illustrate  solid 
geometry  I  had  Holbrookes  box  of  blocks,  with  their  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. But  since  I  have  known  Froebel's  first  six  gifts,  with  the- 
snpplementary  planes,  sticks,  and  points,  I  have  often  thought  how  Col- 
bum  or  Grund  would  have  appreciated  their  inestimable  value  in  giving 
habits  of  mind  that  could  make  the  discrimination  of  demonstrated  truth 
from  mere  sense-impressions;  saving  the  children  from  taking  a  chain 
of  vivid  perceptions  for  a  chain  of  reasoning.  It  was  my  desire  npt  to 
make  strong  impressions  upon  them  of  my  thoughts  or  the  thoughts  of 
anybody  else,  but  to  help  them  to  find  out  whether  what  they  were  im- 
pressed with  was  true^  that  is,  was  the  divine  wisdom.  I  found  it 
very  much  deepened  their  intellect  and  quickened  their  study  of  geome- 
try to  suggest  that  **  God  geometrizes  "  (as  Plato  expresses  it),  and 
that  in  their  mathematical  thinking  they  were,  as  it  were,  creating  with 
Grod,  for  (rod's  thinking  is  creation ;  and  would  tell  them  that  always 
they  must  tell  me  if  they  did  not  feel  the  demonstrated  proposition  to- 
be  as  true  as  they  felt  the  axioms  to  be  self-evident;  and  if  not  we  would 
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go  orer  the  ground  again,  and  sometimes  I  woald  call  on  some  others, 
who  had  gained  the  truth,  to  say  how  they  had  demonstrated  it;  for  I 
made  the  exercise  social^  because  my  way  was  to  make  the  sttuiy  of  a 
lesson,  not  the  recitation  of  it,  our  chief  business. 

From  the  beginning  I  had  an  understanding  with  the  parents  that  the 
children  were  to  study  their  lessons  with  me,  and  not  at  home.  The 
duty  of  the  teacher,  I  thought,  was  to  see  to  the  formation  of  right 
habits  of  mind  in  dealing  with  nature,  with  themselves,  and  with  others, 
and  when  they  had  made  any  acquisition,  the  recitation  would  be  a 
corollary.  But  perhaps  I  made  too  little  of  the  recitation,  since  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  know,  but  desirable  readily  to  communicate  what 
we  know.  I  was,  I  think,  sometimes  satisfied  with  perceiving  that  they 
knew  what  they  were  learning,  while  I  did  not  want  them  to  think  that 
glib  recitation  was  a  proof  of  it.  I  made  the  exercises  in  composition 
a  means  of  determining  what  they  knew,  however.  The  subjects  of  com- 
position were  the  substance  of  our  conversations  upon  duty,  language, 
history,  biography ;  ^nd  frequently  I  gave  out  a  few  questions  and  asked 
them  to  make  their  compositions  involve  answers  to  them.  If  they  had 
anything  they  wanted  to  say  especially,  they  could  do  so,  but  if  not  they 
could  record  what  they  remembered  of  the  conversation.  I  thought  this 
would  produce  conciseness  of  expression,  and  was  better  than  to  lead  them 
to  spin  out  in  many  words  a  few  notions  on  some  subject  that  might  not 
interest  them.  In  some  more  private  teaching  of  young  children  who  were 
not  yet  expert  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  I  would  propose  to  write  out  for 
them  what  they  would  dictate,  some  story  or  description  of  some  scene, 
and  thus  I  often  got  original  beautiful  things  from  very  young  children,  — 
in  one  instance  a  fairy  story  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  pronounced 
worthy  of  taking  a  high  place  in  the  fairy  literature  of  the  world ;  and 
this  from  a  little  girl  of  six,  who  in  her  maturity  received  the  highest 
expressions  of  praise  in  passing  the  Harvard  examination.  The  mere 
difficulty  of  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing  checks  the  act  of  com- 
position, and  I  think  this  method  of  dictating  is  a  great  aid  in  the 
education  at  this  early  stage. 

The  teaching  of  geography  is  now  so  much  improved  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  me  to  detail  my  contrivances.  I  was  taught  geography 
in  school  better  than  anything  else.  I  began  to  study  it  just  as  the 
School  Atlas  was  invented,  and  the  way  it  was  used  was  a  better  one 
than  obtained  afterwards.  The  maps  had  a  great  many  names  on  them, 
and  there  were  questions.  But  we  always  had  the  maps  before  us,  and 
when  we  were  asked  the  question,  looked  to  find  the  place  and  would  tell 
its  latitude  and  longitude.  These  were  illustrated  in  my  mother's  school 
by  a  terrestrial  globe,  which  also  gave  us  the  advantage  of  estimating 
the  relative  sizes  of  countries,  which  are  often  hopelessly  confounded  in 
children's  minds  by  the  different  scales  of  the  common  atlases.  But  it 
was  a  very  good  way  to  have  the  places  on  the  map  always  before  our 
eyes,  and  see  their  relations  to  each  other;  and  in  going  through  and 
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throogfa  the  geography,  year  after  year,  these  maps  became  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  our  minds.  The  disadvantage  was  that  our  imaginations 
were  not  exercised  to  conceive  of  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth,  aud 
the  name  of  Switzerland,  for  instance,  instead  of  bringing  up  the  ma- 
jestic mountains,  glaciers,  etc.,  which  ic  ahould  do,  only  suggested  a  little 
triangular  form  on  the  map,  full  of  printed  words.  In  my  teaching, 
besides  using  atlases  and  Fowle's  questions  on  the  maps,  I  had  the  chil- 
dren draw  blank  maps,  and  color  the  boundaries;  but  I  endeavoi'ed  to 
illuminate  or  irradiate  the  mere  lines  by  reading  to  them  Worcester's 
Sketches,  made  up  of  extracts  from  travels  which  gave  picturesque  de- 
scriptions, and,  after  reading,  would  ask  them  whta  they  saw  in  their  nunds. 
Here,  as  in  everything  alse,  I  tried  to  give  impressions  of  things,  instead 
of  letting  the  children's  minds  rest  on  wordsj  as  they  do  when  commit- 
ting books  to  memory,  while  the  imagination  ia  idle.  My  mother^s 
plan  was  to  have  her  scholars  imagine  themselves  to  be  travelling,  and 
to  write  letters  from  the  different  places  at  which  they  stopped,  describ- 
ing what  they  saw  by  means  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  ^uch  books  of  travel 
as  they  had  access  to,  —  Morse*s  and  especially  Aiken's  Geography 
(which  is  a  beautiful  book,  that  taught  me  more  than  any  other  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth).  That  book  was  out  of  print  when  I  taught 
school.  The  most  valuable  work  I  had,  in  the  last  years  of  my  school- 
keeping,  was  Darby's  Physical  Greograf^y  of  the  United  States.  I 
suppose  Guyot's  works  are  all  that  can  be  desired  now. 

As  to  natural  history  I  was  altogether  behind  this  age  in  method  as 
in  time.  But  my  scholars  studied  Smellie's  Natural  History  and  read 
aloud  Audubon's  Ornithology  in  an  edition  without  the  plates.  And 
we  read  aloud  the  Scientific  Dialogues  on  physics,  also  Conversa- 
tions on  Chemistry,  and  in  1882  I  read  to  them  Amott's  Physics 
in  the  English  edition,  before  it  was  published  in  this  country.  One  of 
the  pupils  found  it  in  my  library,  aad  after  consultation  with  the  rest 
of  the  class,  which  was  then  not  more  in  number  than  sixteen,  proposed 
I  should  read  it  to  them,  as  there  was  but  one  copy  in  the  country. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  this:  first  a  series  of  facts  are  stated  which 
illustrate  a  law  \  and  then  the  law  is  formulated.  I  read  the  facts  and 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  deducing  and  formulating  the  law;  then 
the  formula  of  Arnott  was  given  and  they  wrote  it  down.  A  mathe- 
matical demonstration  followed,  which  they  would  often  anticipate  as 
they  or  I  drew  the  diagram.  I  had  my  school  then  in  my  parlor, 
when  I  boarded  with  Mrs.  Clarke  in  Somerset  Place,  and  Mr.  Mann  first 
came  there  to  board,  and  I  remember  it  was  my  telling  him  of  this  les- 
son that  first  drew  us  together  to  speak  of  education,  founding  our 
subsequent  intimacy.  I  remember  he  said,  **  This  is  an  uncommon 
style  of  school-teaching."  T  had  my  pupils  in  no  instance  more  than 
seven  years,  and  therefore  they  did  not  go  into  the  higher  mathematics. 
In  all  departments  it  was  not  so  much  any  great  amount  of  acquisition 
that  1  aimed  at  as  to  give  them  true  methods  of  study,  adapted  to  the 
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«abJ0Qte  stodieoL  Many  of  my  scholars  had  the  finishing  of  their  edoca- 
tkn,  as  it  was  called,  with  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  other  highly 
-esteemed  professors,  who  devoted .  themselves  to  female  education  in 
Boston ;  and  these  gentlemen  always  expressed  especial  pleasure  in 
my  pupils  becoming  theirs,  because  they  **  knew  how  to  study  and  how 
to  behave,  and  were  always  so  agreeable  in  their  manners."  *'  What 
-do  you  do  when  girls  are  impudeut  to  you  ?  '*  said  Mr.  6.  B.  Emerson 
to  me  one  day.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  remember  any  instance  of 
any  one  being  impudent.  **  You  amaze  me,"  he  replied;  **  they  ara 
very  frequently  impudeut  to  me,  but,  as  I  remem^r,  never  one  of  yours 
was  so.  How  do  you  manage  them  ?  "  *'  My  secret  is,  I  think,  that 
I  never  undertake  to  manage  them.  I  have  no  power  of  eommand- 
ing.  I  never  do  command  children,  but  am  very  respectful  and  cour- 
teous to  them,  and  throw  myself  on  their  mercy,  as  it  were,  by  teUing 
them  of  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  their  parents  and  to  God  to  help 
them  educate  themselves.  I  take  great  pains  not  to  reprove  or  ex- 
hort them  before  each  other,  but  only  in  tite-a-tite  or  by  writing  a  note 
to  them.  The  relation  has  no  antagonism  in  it,  but  is  altogether  sym- 
pathetic. I  recognize  what  is  done  wrong  as  a  misfortune  that  they  are 
fateful  to  be  helped  out  of,  and  when  an  occasion  calls  for  my  sympa- 
thetic help,  it  generally  serves  to  unite  us  in  a  very  tender  bond  of 
friendship."  If  they  were  contumacious  I  proposed  they  should  leave 
me  and  find  somebody  who  could  help  them,  but  I  found  it  the  most 
difficult  thing  always  to  get  rid  of  a  scholar  in  this  way. 

Another  principle  of  my  discipline  was  to  avoid  exciting  a  spiiit  of 
rivalry,  and  to  have  no  emulation.  I  had  no  marks  of  meiit,  no  going  up 
or  down  in  classes,  and  required  the  whole  recitation  from  each  scholar, 
which  at  first  would  seem  the  longest  way,  but  proved  in  the  end  the 
shortest,  because  it  was  so  absolutely  thorough,  and  it  almost  precluded 
the  necessity  of  repetition  and  review.  In  short,  I  lived  with  my  schol- 
4ir8,  as  Froebel  says  we  should  always  do  with  our  children.  At  the  time 
I  was  very  much  worried  lest  I  was  not  doing  the  best  thing  for  many  of  my 
scholars,  who,  since  they  have  grown  up,  have  comforted  me  with  what 
they  have  told  me  I  did  do  for  them.  They  were  always  writing  to  me 
as  to  a  confessor,  to  get  my  moral  and  spiritual  advice ;  and  if  I  ever  do 
get  time  to  write  the  reminiscences  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  able  to  enrich 
it  with  many  letters  of  these  lovely  young  souls  with  whom  I  lived  so 
long.  In  the  last  half  of  my  life  my  teaching  has  been  occasional  only, 
and  largely  of  the  grown-up,  who  had,  as  they  felt,  outgrown  school  dis- 
-cipline.  By  association  with  many  superior  teachers  I  have  been  able 
to  add  to  and  improve  my  methods,  and  my  sister  and  I  have  worked 
-out  and  proved  by  experiment  the  feasibility  of  a  method  of  teaching 
how  to  read  English  that  is  published  in  the  primer  I  have  entitled 
"  After  Kindergarten  What  ?  "  and  which  Professor  Whitney  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill  have  accepted  as  scientifically  correct.  Our  experiments 
•of  thirty  years  have  proved  it  to  be  the  most  ri^id  and  easy  method. 
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precluding  all  pretext  for  phoDOtypy  or  any  radical  change  in  English: 
orthography. 

From  Dr.  Kraitsir  I  learnt  the  origin  of  words  by  classification  of 
tlie  consonants,  and  their  meaning  derived  from  the  symbolism  of  the 
organs  which  utter  them,  still  traceable  in  the  words  of  all  languages 
beneath  the  superficial  by-laws  that  have  transpired  in  the  confusion  of 
tongues  occasioned  by  the  mutual  misunderstanding  and  consequent 
division  of  nations;  and  from  Professor  SchoefFer  I  have  lately  learnt 
the  meaning  of  vowels  unconsciously  preserved,  and  bearing  witness  ta 
the  unity  of  mind  which  underlies  all  the  differences  of  nations.  But  i 
wish  to  speak  of  my  method  of  teaching  history,  for  I  think  there  is  no- 
study  so  important  to  the  higher  education  of  women  as  this,  and  I 
think  so  for  more  reasons  than  I  have  time  to  give  here,  but  some  of 
which  1  have  stated  in  full  in  the  Introduction  to  my  Manual  of  Uni- 
versal History  in  illustration  of  the  Polish-Franco- American  Chaiis  of 
Chronology. 

It  is  true  I  had  not  these  charts  while  I  was  keeping  school,  they  having 
been  brought  into  the  country  as  late  as  1845  by  a  Polish  gentleman, 
who  planned  to  lecture  upon  the  study  of  Universal  History  as  a  more 
important  part  of  education  for  Americans  than  it  can  be  in  any  country 
whose  people  as  such  have  not  so  direct  a  power  of  making  their  coun- 
try's history  as  the  self-governing  American.  But  he  could  only  lecture 
in  French,  and  as  that  could  not  be  understood  by  the  general  public, 
he  brought  the  charts  to  me,  and  told  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
method  in  Poland,  and  of  the  introduction  of  it  in  1832-40  into  tfa^ 
higher  schools  of  France  by  General  Bem,  and,  as  he  told  me,  it  was 
also  introduced  by  Polish  exiles  into  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England. 
As  I  was  thoroughly  principled  against  every  system  of  artificial  mne- 
monics, I  at  first  repelled  Mr.  Podbielski's  suggestion  of  using  any  Chart 
of  Chronology  in  the  teaching  of  history,  because,  as  I  told  him,  the  only 
way  to  know  history  was  to  take  it  up  at  the  most  interesting  epochs  of 
each  country's  life,  and  by  intei^esting  the  imagination  in  the  leading 
actors,  and  their  aims,  induce  students  to  inquire  into  the  original  de- 
velopment and  growth  and  decline  of  the  several  nationalities.  I  could 
never  recollect  dates  myself,  and  had  found  that  those  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  history  could  only  get  a  general  relative  idea  of  chronology; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  time  to  spend  it  on  absolute  and  minute 
dates,  for  history  educated  us  in  the  powers  of  men  and  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  times  all  the  same  whenever  its  events  might  transpire. 
I  repeat  now  what  I  said  then,  because  the  same  views  are  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  best  teachers  of  history  now,  such  as  Mr.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  and  others,  who,  like  myself,  consider  the  history  of  mankind 
even  a  more  important  part  of  education  than  natural  history,  although 
the  latter  is  unquestionably  imjwrtant,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  era 
of  child  life,  when  the  whole  subject  of  study  must  be  brought  to  sense 
perception.     But  I  found  that  to  study  history  topically  is  beyond  the 
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possibilities  of  school  study.  I  attempted  it  in  my  first  school  at  Lan- 
caster, and  gave  half  the  day  first  to  the  study  of  American  history  in  Miss 
Hannah  Adams's  book,  which  is  written  on  the  plan  of  the  history  of 
Israel  in  the  Bible,  to  illustrate  the  interaction  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  moral  development  of  men  and  nations.  But  so  much  of  American 
history,  in  order  to  be  understood,  needs  the  knowledge  of  other  Euro- 
pean histories,  especially  the  English,  which  I  felt  could  not  be  known 
thoroughly  except  by  the  mature  mind,  that  I  went  back  to  ancient 
history,  which  can  be  presented  to  the  imagination  in  the  wholeness  of 
the  several  nations,  and  made  interesting  by  the  biography  of  the  lead- 
ing actors,  as  they  are  represented  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Livy,  Plutarch,  and  some  modern  historians,  from  whose  works  I  selected 
the  most  striking  chapters  (for  seldom  is  a  modern  historian  worth  read- 
ing except  in  parts).  When  I  went  to  Boston  to  keep  school,  I  found 
that  so  much  time  was  required  for  the  study  of  languages,  especially 
of  French,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  any  justice  to  history  in 
the  school  period,  and  contented  myself  with  giving  my  pupils  so  much 
only  as  to  create  a  taste  for  reading  after  they  should  leave  school.  But 
were  I  to  keep  school  again  I  should  use  the  Polish  charts  as  I  finally 
amended  them  in  the  dating,  and  illustrated  with  historical  sketches  as 
in  the  last  edition  of  my  Manual.  For  I  have  found  that  it  is  possible 
for  grammar-school  children,  certainly  for  the  high-school  class*  to 
master  the  outlines  of  human  history  without  any  agonizing  effort  of 
memory ;  as  time  is  represented  in  these  charts  by  a  symbol  to  the  eye 
even  better  than  space  is  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  maps  of  the 
school  atlas.  For  the  maps  are  made  on  different  scales,  while  the  chart, 
whether  small  or  large,  represents  the  field  of  time  divided  into  centu- 
ries, and  the  centuries  into  years,  in  such  a  uniform  manner,  that  as 
soon  as  the  principle  of  the  representation  is  explained,  a  child  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  can  identify  any  year  of  twenty-five  hundred  that  the 
teacher  points  to,  by  a  mental  calculation  so  simple  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
a  sense  perception ;  for  instance,  to  represent  the  Christian  era  there  are 
four  rows  of  five  great  squares,  as  seen  on  the  next  page. 

The  eye  can  command  the  number  five  so  easily  that,  on  pointing  to 
either  square  of  this  block,  the  scholar  will  name  the  century.  Each  of 
these  squares  is  then  subdivided  into  ten  decades  by  drawing  nine  hon- 
zontals,  one  of  which  shall  be  broader  than  the  rest,  so  as  to  divide 
the  first  fifty  years  from  the  second,  and  relieve  the  eye  from  an  attempt 
to  command  more  than  five  decades  in  a  glance.  Nine  vertical  lines 
will  then  divide  these  decades  into  years,  and  the  two  fives  of  each  dec- 
ade can  be  divided  from  each  other  by  another  broader  line.  Now,  if 
the  teacher  points  to  a  little  square  and  asks,  **  What  year  is  this  ?  "  the 
learner  first  counts  the  squares  from  the  upper  left  hand  that  come  be- 
fore the  square  pointed  at,  and  says  how  many  centuries  before  this  cen- 
tury, which  is  instantly  seen  (say  it  is  fourteen).  Then  the  teacher  says, 
*^  Fourteen  hundred  and  what  ?  ''     The  pupil  counts  the  rows  with  the 
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eye  above  the  row  pointed  at,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  fi»e,  saya  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifty  what  ?  and,  supposing  the  date  to  be  1358,  the  pupil 
counts  three  to  th^  right  of  the  broad  vertical  line  on  the  sixth  row.  In 
the  »nia]l  squares  eventH  are  indicated  by  colored  aquarea  or  triangles, 
a  different  color  being  used  for  each  natiou ;  and  the  class  of  erent  is 
iodicated  by  the  part  of  the  square  in  which  it  is  represented.  Thus 
the  succession  of  striking  events  in  a  nation's  history  cau  be  represented 
to  the  eye,  and  the  synchronistic  events  of  other  national  histories  will 
be  seen  in  relation  without  efiort  of  recollection,  for  they  mutually  help 
to  fix  each  other. 

As  Mr.  Podbielsti  only  brought  a  chart  of  tweiitj-five  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  one  ot  the  ten  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ag^es,  I  undeitook  to 
make  a  chart  of  the  nineteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  representing 
the  history  of  the  whole  synchronistically,  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  how 
much  better  I  understood  the  hist«ry,  without  reading  a  single  word 
more,  merely  by  seeing  how  these  events  boi-e  on  each  other.  I  then 
fully  realized  that  Chrooolt^y  was  indeed  one  of  the  Eyes  of  History 
(Geography  being  the  other),  and  that  the  lime  of  an  event  gave  it  an 
essential  element  of  its  meaning.  As  soon  as  I  mastered  [he  secret 
power  of  this  representation  of  time,  I  hast^'ned  to  impart  it  to  others. 
1  showed  and  explained  it  to  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  to  Dr.  Barraa 
Sears,  and  Mr,  Longfellow,  and  others.  I  had  the  chart  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  which  it  was  necessary  to  count  backwards  from  the  lower  right. 
There  were  only  a  few  Egyptian.  Hebrew,  and  ancient  Greek  dates  on 
the  three  upper  rows  ot  centuries,  nor  indeed  till  the  eighth  century  ».  c, 
when  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman  History  began,  and  Sardanapalus's 
empire  was  divided  into  Nineveh,  Media,  and  Babylon,  all  merged  in 
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Persia  in  the  sixth  century,  when  begins  the  written  history  of  the 
Grecian,  Jewish,  and  Roman  nationalities,  in  which  specific  dating  be- 
comes important.  I  would  lay  the  chart  down  on  the  floor  and  ask 
gentlemen  to  tell  me  what  was  their  impression  as  to  the  comparative 
time  between  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  and  Solon  and  Socrates;  and  more 
often  than  the  contrary,  they  would  say  there  was  less  time  between 
Lycurgus  and  Solon.  I  would  then  point  to  the  respective  years  of 
their  births,  and  immediately  it  would  be  seen  that  the  source  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  remembering  dates  was  the  irregularity  of  the  intervals  between 
one  date  and  another,  when  there  was  no  continuous  narrative,  aud  I 
never  failed  to  convince  every  person  and  every  school'Committee  to  whom 
I  showed  it,  that  by  such  a  planned  chart  as  this,  and  no  other,  could 
chronology  be  presented  to  the  mind  so  that  the  field  of  time  should 
become  a  sense  perception  of  the  correlation  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tories of  nations. 

The  plan  of  committing  the  chart  to  memory,  which  the  French 
teachers  devised,  was  to  have  the  pupils  copy  in  blank  charts,  with  the 
color  proposed  for  each  nation,  the  series  of  pivotal  events  in  each  nation's 
history,  beginning  with  the  Hebrew,  and  then  listen  to  or  study  out 
a  narrative  connecting  them.  As  one  nation  after  another  was  painted 
in,  the  synchronism  was  made  visible,  and  at  last  the  whole  web  was 
woven.  In  no  private  school  into  which  the  chart  was  introduced  has 
it  ever  been  abandoned.  But  in  public  schools  it  did  not  go  well  on 
account  of  the  want  of  time  to  oversee  the  painting,  which,  if  done 
mechanically,  and  without  learning  the  connecting  narrative,  became 
useless;  and,  more  than  that,  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  paint  was  a 
difficulty  that  proved  insuperable.  Since  then  I  have  learnt  that  the 
method  used  by  the  Poles  themselves,  who  taught  it  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  was  a  different  one.  The  recitation  consisted  of  telling  in 
what  little  square,  of  what  row,  of  what  century,  the  date  was  repre- 
sented, thus,  supposing  we  should  ask  where  is  represented  the  driving 
out  of  the  Hycsos  by  the  king  of  the  new  Egypt,  the  answer  would  be 
in  the  sixth  row  to  the  left  of  the  central  line  of  the  second  great  square 
of  the  third  row  of  centuries,  counting  from  below,  that  is,  in  b.  c. 
1645.  This  method  required  no  reproduction  of  the  chart,  but  only  a 
study  of  the  lesson  in  the  presence  of  the  mural  chart.  Count  Zaba, 
who  brought  a  chart  of  his  own  to  America  in  1871,  made  a  great  im- 
pression with  it  in  Canada,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Cambridge,  by  pro- 
po.*<ing  this  mode  of  using  it.  But  his  charts  were  very  inferior  to  mine, 
as  he  had  the  old  Jesuit  chronology  of  ancient  history,  aud  mine  was 
corrected  by  the  discoveries  of  Bunsen,  Rawlinson,  and  the  Egyptologists, 
who  have  solved  so  many  difficulties  by  finding  the  true  date  of  Moses. 
If  I  were  twenty-five  years  younger,  I  would  renew  the  effort  I  made  in 
1850  and  the  few  years  after,  to  universalize  this  method  by  carrying  it 
over  the  States  myself,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  War  when  it  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment ;  and  I  still  hope,  before  I  die, 
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to  set  it  a-going  by  enlisting  some  one  as  enthusiastic  and  perseyering  as 
myself  to  do  it. 

But  I  must  tell  you  of  what  I  did  to  teach  history  in  the  twenty  years 
after  I  left  off  keeping  school  Befora  I  knew  of  these  charts  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  history  must  be  studied  after  leaving  school,  and 
that  in  women's  education  it  should  take  the  place  that  law,  medicine, 
or  theology  takes  in  the  liberal  education  of  men.  My  classes  met  me 
twice  a  week,  and  tooK  tiie  shape  of  Historical  Conferences.  For  in- 
stance, I  will  describe  one  of  the  seveiai  1  iiad  in  three  different  cities. 
The  term  was  six  months,  admitting  of  fifty  sessions.  I  proposed  to  take 
up  ancient  history  before  the  eighth  century,  when  there  was  no  pretence 
anywhere  of  a  historical  record  of  events,  and  little  biography  of  persons 
except  in  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  history  was  to  be  guessed  out 
by  researches  among  ancient  monuments.  The  text-books  I  used  were 
Heeren's  Researches  in  Ancient  India,  Persia,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Ethi- 
opia, Phoenicia,  and  Ancient  Greece;  Layard's  Nineveh,  Landseer^s 
Cylinders  of  Babylon,  Karl  Otfried  M tiller's  History  of  the  Dorians  and 
his  work  on  the  Etruscans.  There  were  enough  ladies  in  the  class  for 
each  to  take  a  separate  country,  concerning  which  she  read  as  much  as 
she  could  at  home  between  the  sessions.  We  met  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
each  lady  put  into  my  hands  a  few  questions  that  she  had  written  to 
guide  me  in  bringing  out  from  her  what  proved  a  lecture  to  the  rest, 
who  in  turn  all  lectured  to  her,  and  thus  was  brought  before  us  all  that 
was  going  on  in  these  several  civilizations,  more  or  less  isolated  from 
each  other.  My  part  was  to  put  in  the  Hebrew  life  at  the  time,  and 
help  to  compare  these  contemporaneous  developments  of  humanity  so  far 
as  the  antiquities  accessible  serve  to  elucidate  it.  The  plan  proved  a 
great  success,  and  our  sessions  sometimes  were  prolonged  for  four  hours, 
so  interesting  were  the  conversations.  The  ladies  made  their  recita- 
tions in  answer  to  the  questions  either  viva  voce  or  by  abstracts,  or  read 
extracts  from  books.  Miiller*s  Etruscans  being  in  German,  the  accom- 
plished lady  who  took  it  made  a  free  translation  of  the  whole  of  it,  which 
I  still  possess,  for  she  is  dead.  The  next  year  another  conference  took 
up  the  eight  centuries  immediately  before  Chi-ist.  Our  text-books  were 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  and  Plutarch.  We  proceeded 
contemporaneously  with  the  divisions  of  Sardanapalus's  empire,  the 
Israelites  and  Jews,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  sometimes  taking  a  cen- 
tury, sometimes  half  or  quarter  of  a  century,  sometimes  a  decade,  and 
after  the  recitation  or  abstract,  to  aid  which  I  wrote  and  printed  my 
Keys  to  Grecian  History  that  consist  only  of  questions,  we  would  con- 
verse, and  1  read  to  them  K.  O.  Miiller's  history  of  Greek  Literature, 
some  of  Augustus  Schlegel's  lectures  on  the  Greek  theatre,  Mitchell's  In- 
troduction to  Aristophanes,  Xenophon 's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  and 
Plato's  E\ltyphron,  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito  and  Phaedo,  and  I  think 
we  took  some  extra  sessions  to  read  translations  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 
There  were  some  of  the  Harvard  students,  brothers  and  friends  of  my 
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scholars,  who  came  to  me  sub  rosa  while  this  conference  was  going  on, 
and  asked  my  advice  as  to  their  historical  reading,  who  followed  out 
this  course  and  read  the  tragedies,  and  I  advised  them  to  read  the  Greek 
historians  and  Livy  in  the  originals.  There  was  at  that  time  no  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  any  college  in  the  United  States,  —  it  is  better  now,  — 
and  President  White's  historical  courses  at  Cornell  University  have  made 
a  great  opportunity  for  its  students.  I  will  only  speak  of  one  more  of 
my  Historical  Conferences,  and  that  was  the  one  on  the  eighteenth 
century  in  1844. 

We  began  by  taking  five  years  of  the  century,  and  tlie  class  was  so 
large  that  there  were  two  ladies  on  every  country,  —  Prussia,  Austria, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
England,  Scotland,  British  India,  and  America.  Political,  literary,  and 
art  history  were  in  order;  everybody  was  to  bring  what  was  most  inter- 
esting in  the  country  during  those  five  years  they  undertook  to  study 
carefully,  and  when  we  came  to  the  French  Revolution  ai]  the  world 
seemed  to  come  into  relation  with  France  or  stand  still  to  look  at  her. 
Then  I  took  up  Carlyle*s  French  Revolution,  and  read  an  liour  each 
session,  and  we  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  hearing  all  that  the  class 
brought  out  collaterally  from  the  numerous  memoires  a  seroir  that  they 
found  in  the  Boston  Library,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  intense  desire 
of  Bostonians  to  know  all  about  the  Fi*ench  Revolution  at  the  time  of  it. 
After  I  finished  Carlyle,  I  read  Hazlitt's  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the 
young  ladies  supplied  contemporary  matter  from  the  various  standpoints 
they  had  taken.  We  brought  up  the  history  to  the  year  of  Lafayette's 
visit  to  America  in  the  course  of  the  six  months. 

I  have  been  particular  in  speaking  of  these  conferences  in  such  detail, 
because  I  would  suggest  to  ladies,  especially  women *s  clubs,  to  have 
them,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  social  plan.  As  the  art  of  life  is 
the  universal  vocation  of  woman,  history  is  what  woman  should  read 
from  youth  to  age,  whatever  else  she  does. 

I  could  improve  on  the  second  conference  I  mentioned,  adding  to  thf 
text-books  Karl  Otfried  Miiller's  second  volume  of  Dorians,  and  Grote'i 
Greece.  I  would  also  add  to  the  first  conference  as  text-book  Bunsen*f 
Egypt  and  Burnouf's  Aryans  (which  is  in  French). 

One  conference  could  take  the  first  fifteen  centnries  of  the  Christian 
era,  with  Sismondi's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  a  thou* 
sand  years  as  text-book,  and  Gibbon  bringing  the  history  up  to  the  fall 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  For  the  rich  periods  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries  I  never  had  a  conference,  though  I  desired  to. 
I  had  only  four  in  all,  — two  in  Boston  in  18<J3  and  in  18J56,  just  before 
I  went  to  Salem  for  a  few  years,  and  two  in  1844  and  1845,  after  I  came 
back  to  Boston  again. 

In  1848  I  wrote  the  "  Dorian  Measure,"  which  I  published  as  one  of 
the  .Esthetic  Papers,  and  in  1854  1  wrote  a  paper  on  the  **  Primeval 
Man,'  which  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  is  now  publishing  in  the  Journal  of 
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Speculative  Philosophy.  In  1866  I  read  this  paper  to  a  company  of  my 
old  scholars  and  some  other  friends  in  Mrs.  J.  Quincy's  parlor,  and  they 
begged  me  to  give  a  course  of  lectures,  further  to  illustrate  the  idea,  and 
I  wrote  twenty  lectures  at  that  time,  the  plan  of  which  was  to  take  each 
of  the  great  civilizations  of  antiquity  —  China,  India,  Persia,  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  £gypt,  Ethiopia,  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans — as  so 
many  experiments  of  mankind  for  self -recovery  from  a  fall  from  pri- 
meval civilization,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  historical  event  that  took  place 
countless  ages  ago,  in  different  degrees,  some  breaking  off  or  driven  off 
from  the  original  magnificent  development  and  organization  of  society  till 
they  became  the  fools  of  nature  and  descended  to  savagery,  —  evidences 
of  which  are  now  turning  up,  and  suggesting  to  microscopic  investiga- 
tors into  nature  the  idea  that  these  dregs  of  humanity  are  its  germs ; 
and  that  the  sons  of  God  who  have  glorified  human  history  were  self- 
evolved  from  earthworms !  1 

These  lectures  were  very  imperfect  as  literary  productions,  but  there 
was  something  in  them  that  so  far  interested  my  audiences  that  I  re- 
peated them  many  times  by  request,  and  in  the  parlors  of  my  friends 
in  several  cities ;  and  I  was  so  well  paid  for  them  that  on  the  money  I 
made  my  visit  to  Europe,  which  seemed  to  me  the  **  wandering  year," 
closing  my  apprenticeship  to  life,  and  from  which  I  returned  enriched 
with  the  knowledge  of  FroebePs  method  of  Education,  to  the  diffusion 
of  which  in  this  country  I  have  devoted  the  last  fifteen  years  of  my  life, 
finding  it  more  and  more,  as  I  see  its  successful  application,  to  realize 
the  dream  of  my  youth,  which  was  to  see  American  Education  redeem 
humanity,  more  and  more  forever,  from  the  fall  to  which  its  freedom  to 
will  makes  man  liable,  so  long  at  least  as  he  sojourns  on  eai'th,  —  a 
terrible  liability,  but  of  which  our  freedom  to  love,  correlative  with  ir,  is 
boundless  overpayment. 

Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
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LJBTTKB  FBOM  MISS  K.  P.  PEABODT. 

My  dear  Dr.  Barnard : — I  wish  you  would  show  historically  the  influ- 
ence which  even  a  few  families  of  superior  culture  exert  on  the  educa- 
tion of  a  community.  Not  a  few  of  the  early  colonists,  women  as 
well  as  men,  shared  in  the  same  culture  and  the  same  responsibilities 
which  made  such  sterling  characters  as  illustrate  the  annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish commonwealth.  Many  such  families  in  New  England  kept  up 
close  intercourse  with  their  friends  in  the  old  homes  which  they  had 
left,  and  partook  of  the  same  intellectual  life,  reading  the  same  books, 
listening  on  Sunday  to  discourses  of  the  same  type  which  taxed  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  listeners;  mothers  teaching  or  superintending 
the  education  of  their  own  children. 

I  know  that  my  mother  had  this  kind  of  education.  Her  grandfather 
Palmer  came  out  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(about  the  same  time  that  Oglethorpe  went  to  Georgia),  with  his  cousin 
and  brother-in-law  Richard  Cranch  who  married  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
John  Adams.  I  remember  her  telling  me  that  she  never  remembered 
the  time  when  she  did  not  read  Shakespeare,  and  I  have  a  vivid  picture 
of  her  as  she  described  herself  lying  on  her  stomach  on  the  floor  of  her 
grandfather's  study,  in  Germantown,  reading  from  the  old  Folio,  aloud 
to  her  grandmother  when  she  was  four  years  old.  The  house  and  farm 
was  bought  for  and  forms  "  the  snug  harbor,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Germantown  was  a  part  of  Braintree,  so  named  from  the  company  of 
German  manufacturers  of  glass  and  other  things,  that  the  cousins  brought 
out  with  them  when  they  came,  and  who  were  not  scattered  till  the 
Revolutionary  war,  in  which  General  Palmer  took  such  ardent  part  that 
it  entirely  wrecked  his  business  and  fortune.  His  only  son  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  together  with  an  English 
cousin  of  his,  who  was  sent  over  to  be  educated  here ;  and  my  mother 
was  one  of  his  nine  children,  every  one  of  whom,  at  least  the  five  girls 
were  highly  cultivated  women,  though  they  grew  up  amid  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Revolution,  and  none  of  them  went  to  school,  but  were 
pupils  of  their  father,  brothers,  and  grandmother  in  English  literature 
and  composition.  Three  of  them  became  distinguished  teachers  of 
young  ladies,  Mrs.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  Mrs.  Peabody  (my  moth- 
er). I  want  to  speak  of  htr  school  because  it  had  real  merits  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  modern  schools. 

The  aim  was  History  and  Literatm*e,  beginning  with  the  English, 
but  extending  backwards,  to  the  history  and  translated  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  qualification  for  entrance  was  to  read  English 
intelligibly  ;  and  her  youngest  scholars  were  eight  and  ten  years  of  age. 
They  were  taught  to  cipher  arithmetic ;  to  write  swiftly ;  geography,  first 
in  Morse's  and  Aiker's  geographies,  afterwards  by  maps ;  drawing 
blank  maps,  as  they  were  called,  where  the  names  were  omitted  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  states  indicated  by  colors.  One  nice  exercise  in 
geography  was  for  the  young  ladies,  who  could  write,  to  go  on  imagin- 
ary journeys,  and  date  letters  from  cities  and  other  places  which  they 
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were  to  describe,  and  which  inyolyed  consulting  gazetteers  and  books 
of  trayeL  She  paid  great  attention  to  English  composition.  She 
taught  Murray's  English  Grammar,  Blair's  Rhetoric  and  Kaimes  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism ;  and  gave  exercises  on  the  yarious^<9riire«  ofttpeech,  so 
called,  which  the  pupils  might  extract  from  books,  or  originate.  Other 
composition  exercises  were  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  persons, 
which  required  them  to  consult  interesting  books  of  memoirs,  Plu- 
tarch's lives,  etc.  She  would  give  them  a  few  questions  after  they  had 
prepared  themselves  by  reading,  and  required  that  answers  to  these 
should  make  a  part  of  the  composition.  These  compositions  were  the 
only  things  she  required  them  to  do  out  of  school  hours.  All  the  tenons 
in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  or  the  elements  of  physics  and 
natural  science  were  studied  in  the  three  hours'  morning  session. 

The  afternoons, — ^four  in  the  week, — ^were  devoted  to  reading  History 
and  Literature.  We  read  Goldsmith's  Histories  of  England,  Greece  and 
Rome,  on  two  afternoons  in  the  week ;  and  on  two  others,  the  great 
works  of  literary  art,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  etc. 
The  best  readers  had  the  privilege  of  reading,  while  the  others  did  plain 
sewing  that  would  occupy  the  fingers  and  not  employ  the  mind.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  what  was  read ;  and  part  of  the 
time  was  taken  up  in  reading  papers  that  she  selected  for  their  beauty 
or  interest,  from  the  Spectator, — Rambler,  and  sometimes  from  the  Edin- 
burg  and  Quarterly  Reviews; — and  accounts  of  books  from  the  old 
Monthly  Review — an  admirable  kind  of  periodical,  that  has  completely 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Whatever  was  charming  that  she  had  ever  read, 
she  used  to  read  or  have  read  to  the  class,  in  order  to  form  an  enthu- 
siastic taste  for  good  literature.  Sometimes  she  read  her  own  transla- 
tions into  modem  English,  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  I  have  in  manuscript 
a  rendering  of  the  whole  of  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queene  "  from  her  pen ; 
and  in  1839  Otis  Broaders  &  Co.  published  the  whole  of  the  "  Legend 
of  St.  George"  (Holiness) ;  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke  began  to  publish  in 
the  "  Western  Messenger,"  the  "  Legend  of  Sir  Guyon  "  (Temperance). 

My  mother  began  her  teaching  at  the  North  Andover  Academy  about 
the  year  1800 ;  one  of  the  trustees  being  interested  in  her  favor,  by 
reading  her  contributions  to  the  poet's  comer  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette, 
and  hearing  that  they  were  the  productions  of  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Parson  Peabody  of  Haverhill  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Cranch).  She  was  called  "  the  walking  dictionary  "  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Atkinson  Academy  to  whom  she  appeared  to  be  an  ex- 
haustless  mine  of  knowledge,  and  who  used  to  go  to  her  to  get  advice 
about  their  compositions.  In  1803-4r-5,  she  had  a  boarding-school  of 
her  own  in  Billerica,  while  my  father  was  studying  his  profession. 
There  I  was  born  in  1804 — ^being  as  it  were  pre-natally  educated  for 
the  profession  which  has  been  the  passionate  pursuit  of  my  life.  In 
1806  my  sister  Mary  was  bom  in  Cambridgeport,  where  they  resided 
for  a  year  that  my  father  might  attend  the  medical  lectures  in  Boston. 
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In  1807  she  took  charge  of  the  Lynn  Academy,— and  in  1808  moved  to 
•Salem,  where  she  kept  school  with  one  short  interval  till  1818. 

One  reason  why  she  gave  her  pupils  no  lessons  to  learn  out  of  school 
hours  was  because  she  taught  neither  drawing,  music,  nor  the  languages ; 
but  those  of  her  scholars  who  wished  to  learn  these  things,  took  lessons 
of  special  masters.  She  did,  howevar,  herself  draw  and  even  paint,  and 
we  all  began  to  leaini  these  things  out  of  school  hours  from  her. 

She  also  sent  me  an  hour  or  two  every  day  out  of  school  into  my 
father's  study,  to  learn  Latia  of  him,  and  she  gave  me  the  memoirs  of 
many  very  learned  women  to  read,  such  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mad- 
ame Dacier,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Mrs.  Scnnerville,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Montague ;  and  expressed  her  admiration  of  Miss  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Mi's.  Barbauld,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  who  broke  the  way  of  author- 
ship for  women.  The  idea  that  women  were  less  capable  of  the  high- 
est education  in  literature  and  science,  and  of  authorship  on  any  sub- 
ject, truly  never  entered  my  mind ;  and  I  remember  the  start  of  surprise 
with  which  I  read  the  first  call  of  a  convention  to  speak  of  Women's 
Rights  in  1837.  It  was  sent  to  me  to  sign,  and  I  replied  that  it  seemed 
to  me  women  could  take  and  were  allowed  to  take  any  course  they  were 
fitted  for,  if  they  chose,  and  I  said  that  I  would  change  the  title  Women's 
Rights  for  that  of  Women's  Duties,  which,  if  thoroughly  understood 
by  them,  would  involve  their  having  the  correlative  rights,  without 
anybody's  disputing  or  hindering.  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  make  any 
question  of  woman's  having  a  right  to  share  the  government,  when 
such  sovereigns  as*  Elizabeth  of  England,  Isabella  of  Spain,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  had  reigned  undisputed,  and 
commanded,  as  they  listed,  the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  day. 
If  they  had  fallen  out  of  American  politics,  it  was  because  American 
politics  had  fallen  out  of  the  moral  sphere  into  a  corrupt  hierocracy. . 

But  I  have  ever  since  been  learning  that  the  Woman's  Rights  party 
was  an  inevitable  protest  of  those  who  had  forecasting  thoughts  against 
laws,  customs,  und  growing  sentiments  that  operated  to  degrade  wo- 
man and  make  her  secondary  to  man  in  the  serious  work  of  life,  which 
ought  to  include  noble  politicsy — the  highest  interest  of  a  free  self-gov- 
erning nation  requiring  the  responsible  activity  of  every  man  and  of 
every  woman,  too ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  have  equal  educa- 
tion. And,  moreover,  since  education  for  men  has  become  scientific  as 
well  as  literary,  it  should  be  substantially  the  same  for  both. 

But  I  grieve  that  education,  at  this  era,  both  for  men  and  women,  is 
not  adequate  to  the  demand  of  American  politics,  because  character  is 
not  the  educational  aim  so  much  as  natural  science ;  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  back  upon  the  better  class  of  schools  for  women  of 
the  past,  and  in  adopting  new  things,  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  the 
old.  As  we  build  higher  let  us  sink  deeper.  As  instruction  is  extended 
let  education  not  be  neglected.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  self-activity  of 
the  mind  was  cultivated  by  my  mother's  method  in  her  schooL  If  not 
so  much  was  poured  in — or  rather  on — more  was  brought  out 
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I  will  tell  you  how  she  managed,  in  consistency  with  her  most  cher- 
ished idea  that  a  young  child  should  never  be  left  to  the  care  of  igno> 
rant  hirelings.  In  every  instance  she  invited  into  the  family  some  refined 
lady,  who  was  desirous  of  more  literary  education,  that  she  might  her- 
self keep  school.  This  lady  was  to  have  the  care  of  the  child  during 
the  six  school  hours,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  to  study  and  read  and 
recite  to  my  father  or  mother,  and  share  all  the  life  and  society  of  the 
house,  which  was  always  much  frequented  by  the  cultivated  people 
among  whom  we  lived. 

She  also  always  took  one  or  two  poor  young  ladies  into  her  day  school 
gratis,  who  sewed  for  her  in  the  afternoons  while  they  listened  to  the 
reading.  Thus  she  had  her  sewing  as  weU  as  nursery  work  done  *'  with- 
out money  paid,"  and  made  friends  of  many  fine  women,  who  have 
subsequently  filled  high  positions  as  teachers,  or  as  wives  and  mothers, 
and  exemplified  that  even  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  *<  where 
there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way." 

When  I  was  yet  quite  young  my  mother  gave  me  to  read  an  article 
in  the  old  Port/olio  upon  woman's  function  in  America,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  in  this  earlier  period  of  our  history,  when  our  material 
resources  were  to  be  developed,  and  an  unlimited  career  of  activity  in 
this,  was  opened  upon  men,  the  higher  interests  of  society  must  be 
cared  for  by  women ;  that  is,  literature,  art,  and  all  the  virtues  and 
graces  that  make  society  progressive  spiritually,  morally,  and  intellec- 
tually. This  was  because  woman's  work,  being  domestic,  and  uniform, 
could  be  arranged  so  that  she  could  get  leisure  for  these  things,  while 
man's  business  being  implicated  so  much  with  public  events  no  indi- 
vidual could  control,  left  men  no  time  they  could  call  their  own,  and 
there  was  no  order  of  men  here  as  there  was  in  European  societies  who 
had  leisure  as  an  inheritance. 

I  think  this  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  woman  to  Ameri- 
can civilization  was  with  her  the  governing  principle,  and  she  wished 
to  impart  it  to  other  women.  The  history  of  New  England,  by  Miss 
Hannah  Adams,  was  the  first  she  gave  in  the  historical  course.  She 
used  to  say  it  was  the  only  history  in  modern  times  that  seemed  to  be 
written  on  the  principle  of  Sacred  History,  and  loved  to  compare  Abra- 
ham going  farther  from  the  despotism  of  Babylon  into  the  wilderness 
to  plant  a  family  by  which  ^'  all  the  families  of  the  world  were  to  be 
blessed,"  with  the  Pilgrim  bands,  who  left  the  despotisms  of  Europe  to 
plant  a  nation  of  freemen,  by  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
to  be  finally  blessed. 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  family  all  of  whom  devoted 
all  their  means  to  their  country,  in  its  birth  struggle,  she  looked  upon 
national  life  as  God's  education  of  mankind,  and  it  was  the  pattern  on 
which  she  modeled  the  education  of  every  citizen.  • 

I  therefore  breathed  in,  from  my  mother's  arms,  the  idea,  which  Fro- 
bel  has  at  this  late  day  embodied  in  a  system,  which  is  at  once  the  high 
school  for  mothers,  and  the  primary  education  of  humanity. 
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BY  MRS.  MART  PEABODY  MANN. 


LETTER  TO  HENRY  BARNARD,  LL.D. 

I  BEGAN  to  teach  school  when  eighteen  years  old,  succeeding  my  sister, 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  in  a  school  of  twenty-fiye  pupils,  in  the  town  of 
Hallowell,  Maine.  Happily,  most  of  them  were  too  young,  and  all  too 
ignorant,  to  note  the  disparity  between  us.  I  had  never  been  to  school, 
except  a  little  while  to  her,  but  had  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
'education ;  for  both  -  my  parents  were  teachers  up  to  the  time  of  their 
marriage  and  a  little  after  it;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  my 
mother's  views  upon  the  subject,  — which  were  quite  original,  for  she  had 
been  educated  chiefly  in  the  home  circle  and  by  herself.  I  had  often 
heard  her  say  that  she  thought  emulation  an  unworthy  motive,  and  never 
wished  her  children  to  study  for  prizes,  but  simply  for  the  love  of 
knowledge ;  and  this  was  always  a  ruling  principle  with  my  sister  and 
myself,  and  we  were  never  disappointed  in  the  adequacy  of  the  nobler 
motive.  But  my  sister  had  been  a  student  while  I  was  not;  for  I 
was  an  invalid  (not  by  nature,  but  by  accident),  and  turned  out  of 
•doors  to  seek  health  and  escape  the  drilling  of  lessons.  My  curiosity  for 
knowledge,  however,  was  great.  I  learned  to  read  so  early  that  I  have 
no  recollection  of  the  process ;  and  luckily  there  were  not  so  many  books 
for  children  in  those  days.  The  few!  had  were  superior,  among  which 
were  Berquin's  exquisite  tales,  finely  translated  into  English,  and  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  children  dressed  in  the  antique  costume  of  his 
day,  —  cocked  hats,  long-tailed  coats,  swords  at  their  sides ;  and  courtly- 
looking  little  girls.  My  mother  was  quite  particular  about  the  books 
her  children  read;  but  I  soon  broke  through  all  restraints,  and  read 
•everything  I  could  understand.  A  histrionic  friend  of  my  father,  who 
had  once  been  actually  upon  the  stage,  but  was  now  an  old  man,  used 
to  come  often  to  the  house,  and  read  Shakespeare  to  my  parents,  and  I 
always  listened  to  it  entranced;  for  he  read  well,  and  very  dramatically. 
I  could  read  before  I  could  speak  plain.  I  know  it  by  the  fact  that, 
once  when  trying  to  read  over  ray  father's  shoulder,  as  I  stood  perched 
in  a  chair  behind  him,  T  repeated  the  words,  **  Bwow  winds  and  cwack 
your  cheeks,"  which  made  every  one  laugh,  thus  fixing  it  firmly  in  my 
memory.  This  early  Shakespearian  education  was  a  great  thing  for  my- 
43elf  and  my  sister  Elizabeth,  and  I  always  had  access  to  the  books  which 
lay  on  the  table. 
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The  time  came,  the  date  I  cannot  fix,  when  it  was  my  great  ambition 
to  study  Latin,  as  my  sister  did.     I  had  once  heard  her  say,  ^*  She  can 
never  study  Latin,'*  —  by  which  she  says  she  simply  meant  that  I  must 
not  do  it,  on  account  of  my  health.     But  from  that  time  I  used  to  run  off 
with  the  Latin  granmiar,  and  study  it  in  the  garret  when  no  one  knew 
it.     It  was  no  way  to  study  it  to  much  purpose,  and  I  never  became  a 
good  Latin  scholar,  as  she  did ;  but  I  learned  enough  of  it  to  help  my  com- 
prehension of  English  grammar  in  later  years,  —  a  study  much  valued, 
and  well  taught  by  my  mother  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  composi- 
tion, —  and  to  help  the  acquisition  of  other  languages  derived  from  it. 
What  was  still  better,  it  enabled  me  to  tide  unhappy  little  boys  over  their 
early  senseless  lessons,  when  they  were  sent  to  begin  their  preparation  for 
future  college  studies.     My  mother  did  not  give  up  school-keeping  till  I 
was  ten  years  old ;  and  I  ran  in  and  out  of  the  school-room  at  my  own 
sweet  will,  and  I  was  always  attracted  by  the  lessons  in  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, and  natural  philosophy,  which  my  mother  took  great  pleasure  in  teach- 
ing, and  for  which,  for  want  of  text-books,  she  wrote  voluminous  works 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which  her  pupils  read  aloud,  and  which  she  illus- 
trated to  the  best  of  her  ability  with  very  scanty  materials.     But  she  had 
two  very  large  globes,  one  terrestrial  and  the  other  celestial,  and,  with 
Keith,  and  her  own  explanations,  I  became  quite  familiar  with  them, 
and  had  clear  ideas  of  latitude,  longitude,  &c.,  and  learned  to  find  the 
stars  in  the  sky  by  placing  a  pencil  on  the  constellations  on  the  globe, 
which  pointed  to  their  place  in  the  sky.     But  it  was  a  playful  familiarity, 
for  no  lessons  were  ever  required  of  me.     Dr.  Bowditch  lived  near  us, 
and,  hearing  that  my  sister  was  a  very  studious  child,  often  invited  her 
to  look  through  his  telescope,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  talking  to  her 
6f  astrouoniy  and  geography.    I  was  her  satellite,  and  always  joined  her 
in  these  visits.     Rind  friends  always  took  me  into  the  country  in  sum- 
mer for  my  health ;  and  when  in  the  city  of  Salem  I  lived  chiefly  in  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  garden  of  a  neighbor,  —  a  lovely  old  gentleman, 
who  took  a  fancy  to  me  when  I  was  four  years  old,  and  in  whose  arms 
and  by  whose  side  I  spent  almost  every  day  for  many  years,  accompany- 
ing him  to  his  farm  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  his  visits  to  his  daughter  in 
Andover.     Through  these  circumstances,  my  acquaintance  with  animal 
life  and  plant  life  and  plant  planting  was  most  delightful,  but  not 
scientific ;  for  there  was  no  one  to  give  me  instruction,  as  the  kinder- 
garten children  have  it  now.     When  I  went  to  the  farm  with  my  dear 
old  friend,  the  farm-yard  and  its  denizens,  the  barn  with  its  forty  cows 
and  consequent  calves,  the  model  piggery  where  those  animals  were 
actually  kept  clean,  and  where  little  pink  pigs  showed  to  advantage,  the 
goose  and  duck  pond,  the  poultry-yard,  the  turkeys  and  guinea>pigB, 
peacocks  and  pan*ots,  were  my  beloved  companions.     At  his  daughter's 
home,  a  flock  of  sheep  came  nibbling  up  to  the  very  windows ;  and  as  I 
grew  older  the  hills  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  scoured  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  with  a  troop  of  children  behind  me,  who  had  never  before 
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had  courage  to  ^*  take  walks/'  but  who  ander  my  leadership  climbed 
hills,  waded  through  brooks,  hunted  wild  flowers,  and  went  to  the  tops 
of  trees  and  barns,  risking  necks  in  pursuit  of  swallows*  nests. 

A  friend  of  my  father,  who  learned  my  love  of  flowers,  proposed  to 
teach  me  botany ;  and  my  sister  Sophia  and  I  —  for  she  was  also  an 
invalid,  and  kept  so  for  years  by  the  terrible  custom  then  prevalent  of 
drugging  with  calomel,  by  which  they  kept  us  in  a  state  of  salivation  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  —  used  to  walk  to  the  next  town  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  generally  made  a  day  of  it.  for  the  sake  of  a  ramble 
in  the  intervening  woods  and  a  paddle  down  the  bed  of  a  brook.  Our 
kind  friend  gave  us  Bernardin  St.  Pierre's  exquisite  little  book,  **  The 
Harmony  of  Plants,"  it  being  one  volume  of  his  edition  of  sixty  volumes 
upon  nature  in  its  various  aspects ;  and  this  fixed  me  for  life  in  the 
supreme  love  of  plant  study  and  plant  planting.  And  I  will  say  here, 
in  passing,  that  I  have  never  found  any  aspect  of  nature  so  educating  to  the 
baby  soul  as  this;  for  it  brings  God  nearer  than  any  other,  and  enables 
one  to  give  a  child  the  idea  of  the  immanence  of  God,  and  of  working  in 
harmony  with  him,  better  than  any  other  mode.  I  had  always  my  little 
garden  in  the  great  Pickman  garden ;  but  this  gave  new  life  and  interest 
to  it;  and,  happily,  my  mother  had  the  same  passion,  and  never  tired  of 
taking  us  to  the  environs  of  Salem,  so  rich  in  wHd-flowers,  which  we 
brought  home  and  planted.  And  the  treeless  hills  and  hollows  where 
Hawthorne's  fancy  revelled,  and  which  he  peopled  with  shapes,  wgre 
imprinted  on  my  childish  memory  by  walks,  which  all  my  companions 
would  not  join  in,  because  they  were  supposed  still  to  be  haunted  by  the 
witches  hung  on  **  Gallows  Hill."  Our  mother  had  forestalled  the  in- 
fluence of  such  superstitions  by  telling  us  the  old  servant,  who  filled  our 
heads  with  them,  was  so  ignorant  that  she  knew  no  better,  and  we  must 
only  listen  to  her  for  amusement.  My  sister  E.,  with  a  troop  of  chil- 
dren behind  her,  explored  haunted  houses,  one  of  which  we  at  one  time 
inhabited,  and  it  was  such  a  sunshiny,  cheerful  house  that  we  had  no 
fearful  associations  with  it,  or  with  the  subject. 

Later  in  life  I  attended  my  sister's  school  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Lancaster,  where  my  out-of-door  life  was  enchanting,  and  where  T  pur- 
sued my  studies  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or  hanging  in  the  willows  over 
the  rushing  waters  of  the  aiTOwy  Nashua,  that  courses  and  winds  through 
that  valley  with  bewildering  beauty.  I  hardly  remember  the  inside  of 
the  farm-house  we  inhabited,  except  the  school-i*oom  we  built  for  my 
sister  in  addition  to  it,  just  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen,  through  which 
we  used  to  dance  for  recreation,  calling  in  the  pleasant  boys  who  were 
fitting  for  college  in  the  place,  and  among  whom  we  number  to  this 
day  some  of  our  dearest  friends.  Noble  specimens  of  humanity  came 
into  our  path  in  that  lovely  spot,  where  natural  scenery  is  perhaps  not 
surpassed  in  its  kind  anywhere  on  this  fair  earth.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  travelled  far  and  wide.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
the  "  Vale  of  Avoca  "  in  the  meeting  of  its  waters;  and  its  rich  meadow- 
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lands,  laid  under  water  every  spring  by  the  overflowing  river,  and  its 
noble  elms  and  oaks  can  hardly  be  rivalled.  I  remember  only  the  study 
of  Boilings  history  in  this  place. 

On  our  return  to  Salem  I  took  French  lessons  of  a  very  superior  and 
classical  scholar,  native  to  that  much-abused  language.  This  was  the 
first  thorough  drill  I  ever  had,  and  gave  me  a  method  for  studying  every- 
thing. I  read  a  world  of  French  literature  in  that  year  and  a  half, 
when  I  ate,  drank,  dreamed,  and  wrote  French,  scarcely  looking  at  an 
English  book  all  that  time;  and  soon  after,  I  went  to  my  sister  in  Maine. 
She  went  from  Hallowell  to  Gardiner  to  be  governess  in  a  delightful 
family,  but  came  up  to  Hallowell  once  a  week  to  wind  me  up  for  the 
next  week's  teaching,  in  which  I  probably  learnt  a  good  deal  more  than 
my  pupils  did,  except  in  French,  which  I  really  think  I  taught  well. 
I  was  so  terrified  by  the  array  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  were  older  than 
myself,  that  whenever  I  entered  the  school-room  my  heart  fell  to  my 
feet ;  and  after  a  few  days,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five,  who  was  the 
greatest  bugbear,  gathered  up  her  books,  and  concluded,  as  I  afterwards 
heard,  **  not  to  go  to  school  to  that  little  girl!  "  I  had  never  been  to 
any  school  but  my  sister's,  whose  reign  was  a  reign  of  love.  I  had  no 
school  ways  whatever,  but  soon  became  friends  with  my  pupils,  so 
that  we  had  a  pleasant  time  together;  and  there  was  no  need  of  dis- 
cipline. A  little  fiimness  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  enforce  my 
phins ;  and  I  do  not  now  remember  a  single  instance  of  contumacious 
behavior.  I  realized  my  own  deficiencies  very  soon,  and  no  one  ever 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  normal  school  training  than  I  conceived  at  that 
time.  But  my  sister's  natural  genius  for  the  art  and  science  stood  me 
in  stead ;  and  the  delightful  social  life  I  led  in  the  family  of  charming 
friends,  where  my  love  of  out-of-door  life  was  ministered  to  by  habits  of 
horseback  riding,  picnicking,  rambles  in  the  glorious  scenery,  drives  to 
beautiful  places,  made  the  year  pass  rapidly  away,  and  educated  me  as 
only  good  society  and  the  intercourse  with  cultivated  minds  can  do. 
A  large  family  circle  of  English  people,  friends  of  Priestley  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  the  best  of  Boston  society,  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
had  formerly  lived,  and  whose  houses  were  open  with  hospitality  all  the 
time,  gave  me  a  new  experience  in  life.  With  the  imperfect  training  I 
had  had,  I  served  many  years,  by  the  aid  of  my  knowledge  of  French 
and  the  taste  for  science  that  I  had  acquired  in  childhood,  as  assistant  to 
my  sister.  I  had  the  care  of  the  younger  children,  in  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  geography,  &c.  I  soon  proved  by  experi- 
ment how  stupidly  they  were  taught;  and  when  in  after  years  I  gave  up 
all  pupils  but  children  under  twelve,  I  made  plans  of  my  own. 

A  year  or  two  in  Brookline,  that  paradise  of  suburban  towns,  was 
fruitful  of  much  enjoyment  to  us.  The  little  school-house  we  occupied 
stood  at  the  end  of  a  pretty  lane  in  which  was  a  wild  brook,  overhung 
with  beautiful  vines  and  fiowers,  from  which  our  little  school-room  was 
ornamented  every  summer  day  by  the  loving  hands  of  the  children. 
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^'Miss  Elizabeth's  ''  enjoyment  of  a  head-dress  of  wild  columbines,  or 
of  clematis  in  the  day  of  its  bloom  and  feathers,  was  reward  enough  for 
the  time  spent  in  gfatheiing  them  and  garlanding  the  premises ;  and 
often  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  grassy  plot  around  the  building, 
where,  among  the  dandelions  and  buttercups,  the  young  idea  was  taught 
to  shoot. 

Here  a  friend  offered  to  teach  me  Grerman,  which  very  few  people  in 
Boston  then  read.  He  lived  in  the  next  house,  and,  as  he  was  a  busi. 
ness  man,  his  only  time  for  teaching  his  beloved  German,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  several  years'  residence  in  Germany,  was  before  breakfast. 
At  six  o'clock  that  summer  I  was  regularly  on  the  piazza.  There  was 
no  grammar  here  then,  except  an  "  accidence  "  containing  the  paradigms 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs;  but  he  gave  me  Gessner's  Idylls  and  a 
dictionary,  and  proposed  that  I  should  turn  some  English  into  German. 
Nearly  every  word  of  this  was  wrong,  of  course;  but  he  patiently  cor- 
rected, and  I  copied;  and  at  last  he  procured  me  Adelung's  Grammar, 
—  a  huge,  philosophical  work,  — and  I  wrote  oceans  of  exercises,  and 
dug  out  the  idiom  of  that  hard  language  so  effectually  that  when  Dr. 
Follen  wrote  his  Grerman  grammar  it  seemed  like  play  work. 

I  had  studied  French  with  M.  Louvrier  so  classically  that  language 
study  was  a  pastime  to  me.  M.  Louvrier,  the  most  conscientious  of 
teachers,  knew  that  I  wished  to  prepare  myself  for  a  teacher  of  French, 
and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  me  well.  His  ostensible 
lesson  was  of  an  hour's  continuance ;  but  he  usually  stayed  four,  leaving 
us  like  two  exhausted  receivers  (for  my  sister  Sophia  joined  me),  and 
generally  leaving  me  in  a  flood  of  tears;  for  he  was  merciless  in  his 
exactions,  and  my  nerves  broke  completely  down  under  it.  If  we  read 
a  hundred  pages  in  the  interval  of  the  lessons,  he  was  not  satisfied 
without  taking  us  up  on  each  page ;  and  every  corrected  sentence  in 
our  exercises  had  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  repeated  to  him  the 
next  time  he  came.  He  also  drilled  us  every  time  he  came  in  the  repe- 
tition of  verbs,  with  the  English  of  every  person,  and  pronouns  added  in 
the  right  order.  We  kept  a  manuscript  book  to  note  all  exceptions  in 
the  language;  and  in  such  modes  he  succeeded  in  engraving  the  language 
upon  my  soul,  so  that  I  even  dreamed  in  it.  If  I  had  not  had  the  wilds  of 
Maine  to  rove  in  after  this  ordeal,  I  think  my  health  would  have  suffered 
seriously;  but  hot*seback  riding,  boat  rowing,  wood  rambling,  restored 
the  equilibrium  with  me.  It  left  my  sister  subject  to  long  trances  and 
unmentionable  headaches.  Studying  German  on  the  piazza  of  a  pleas- 
ant garden  was  quite  another  thing.  When  M.  louvrier  left  us,  we 
often  drew  the  chairs  around  the  dining  table,  and  relieved  ourselves  by 
jumping  over  them.  Sometimes  he  caught  us  at  it  when  he  returned 
to  change  or  add  to  some  task;  but  we  never  apologized,  and  he  good- 
naturedly  smiled  at  our  folly.  Some  theorists  think  the  harder  study  is 
the  better  discipline;  but  this  was  my  only  experience  of  cramming,  which 
I  have  never  inflicted  upon  a  fellow  mortal.     The  true  way  to  educate 
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is  to  make  children  love  the  very  act  of  study,  and  never  to  let  words 
precede  the  knowledge  of  things.  They  will  then  never  be  tired  of  in- 
vestigating creation,  and  will  add  to  their  stores  by  constant  accretion. 
Several  families  of  fine  culture  and  character  gave  us  those  advantages 
and  enjoyments  which  only  such  society  can  give;  and,  as  usual,  my 
sister's  school  was  the  seed-bed  of  invaluable  and  life-long  friendships; 
for  she  knew  how  to  educate  the  soul. 

We  next  kept  school  in  Boston ;  where  my  father's  family  moved  that 
we  might  all  be  together;  and  there  my  sister  Sophia  also  became  a 
power.  It  was  the  greatest  treat  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her  in  the  sick 
room,  which  the  sensitiveness  of  her  nerves  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
occupy  for  many  years,  and  see  her  beautiful  drawings  and  paintings, 
listen  to  her  stories,  and  see  the  sweet  patience  with  which  she  bore 
suffering.  Thirty  or  forty  children  learned  to  enter  and  leave  the  house 
without  noise  or  rudeness,  because  "  Miss  Sophia  "  was  an  invalid,  and 
was  much  disturbed  by  noise.  How  many  tender  little  hearts  that 
came  from  ungenial  homes  she  comforted ;  for  her  sympathy  drew  out 
their  sorrows  as  by  a  magnet.  Later  than  this  I  kept  a  small  school  in 
Salem,  the  greater  number  of  whose  pupils,  belonging  to  one  large 
family  connection,  were  afflicted  with  weak  eyes;  so  that  my  resources 
were  resolved  mainly  into  oral  teaching,  —  a  mode  which  always  brings 
teacher  and  pupil  more  closely  together  than  any  other.  I  also,  with 
the  help  of  the  blackboard,  taught  them  much  French  and  German ;  so 
that,  before  that  effort  ended,  they  could  understand  and  translate  simple 
stories  in  those  languages  when  read.  But  the  effort  cost  me  my  voice 
for  a  time,  and  it  took  a  long  vacation,  spent  in  the  woods  and  by  tiie 
seaside,  to  restore  me.  There  I  read  to  them  Spenser^s  **  Legend  of 
Holiness,"  which  my  mother  had  beautifully  paraphrased  from  the 
old  English  of  Spenser's  time,  and  also  a  charming  little  history  she 
wrote  of  the  settlement  of  the  Bay  State  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims ; 
and  my  scholars  —  none  of  whom  were  over  twelve  —  tried  their  com- 
posing hands  at  legends,  some  of  which,  though  fragmentary,  were 
strikingly  good,  and  showed  how  children's  minds  can  be  kindled  by 
good  allegory.  I  never  cared  for  fairy  stories  that  did  not  exemplify 
anything ;  but  the  awakening  of  the  pure  imagination,  or  even  graceful 
fancy,  is  always  improving,  because  living  and  creative. 

After  several  interesting  years  in  Boston,  I  accompanied  my  sister  to 
the  tropics,  where  she  went  in  pui*sult  of  health ;  and  there  three  of  as 
lovely  children  as  I  ever  knew  were  given  into  my  keeping.  They  were 
left  to  us  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  there  of 
looking  into  souls  that  few  circumstances  give.  They  have  all  passed 
on  to  other  spheres,  and  therefore  I  can  speak  freely  of  them.  They 
were  rare  specimens  of  noble  character,  developed  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties. Their  mother  —  a  woman  of  fine  intellect  and  intense  feeling, 
but  of  neglected  early  religious  training  (Catholic)  —  had  come  out  into 
the  light  of  liberal  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  the  venerable 
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Abiel  Abbot,  who  resided  with  them  one  season  when  visiting  that 
climate  for  rest  and  health,  and  who  introduced  her  to  the  works  of 
Channing,  whom  she  afterwards  sought  eagerly  and  knew  personally. 
She  was  glad  to  give  her  children  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  drunk, 
however  imperfectly,  from  that  fountain  of  spirituality;  for  it  was  a 
subject  in  which  a  much  bruised  heart  could  not  trust  itself  in  their 
presence.  The  children  poured  out  all  the  lore  they  had  learned  from 
slave  nurses,  bewitched,  but  not  improved,  by  Catholic  teaching,  —  for 
they  were  all  native  Africans,  and  only  exchanged  one  fetich  for  an- 
other. They  bathed  their  little  souls  in  the  heavenly  dews  of  my  sister^s 
natural  piety;  and  I  (who  readtljem  Homer)  was  Pallas  Minerva,  who 
knew  everything  (alas!);  but  it  was  a  delightful  task  to  guide  them 
through  this  labyrinth  of  errors,  and  help  them  to  a  tender  pity  for  such 
benighted  and  degraded  souls.  One  day  when  the  little  boy  of  six  years 
old  gave  way  to  his  auger  with  one  of  the  gente,  or  (he  people^  as  the  slaves 
were  called,  my  sister  said,  **  That  is  not  the  way  to  treat  people."  He 
looked  at  her  amazed,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Is  Tecla  a  people?"  Upon 
which  she  laid  open  the  principle  that  all  souls  are  white,  whatever  may 
be  the  color  of  the  skin.  The  child  understood  her  perfectly,  and  from 
that  time  comported  himself  accordingly.  *'  Do  not  be  like  el  gente! " 
was  the  common  exclamation  when  the  children  did  anything  wrong,  — 
meaning  in  plain  phrase,  '*  Do  not  be  like  the  pigs!  "  It  was  not  long 
before  these  children  resolved  never  to  own  any  human  beings.  Their 
mother  was  full  of  feeling  for  the  unfortunate  gente,  and  protected  her 
children  somewhat  from  them  by  the  interposition  of  an  American  nurse 
of  good  character ;  but  still  the  degradation  of  their  condition  and  their 
various  superstitions  would  filter  through  every  guard.  These  children 
and  their  parents  have  all  ended  their  earthly  career ;  so  I  can  speak  freely 
of  them.  They  could  not  talk  to  their  mother  of  these  things,  but 
they  poured  it  all  out  into  my  waiting  ear;  and  such  a  tissue  of  false 
impressions  of  God  and  his  creatures  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
They  left  Cuba  early,  and  were  educated  here ;  and  they  were  noble  ex- 
amples of  the  recuperative  power  of  the  children  of  God  to  emerge 
from  all  difficulties  unstained.  The  parents  left  their  estate,  and  went 
to  France,  leaving  the  youngest  son,  who  had  the  most  practical  ability, 
in  charge  of  three  or  four  hundred  slaves  for  ten  years.  He  could  not 
dispose  of  the  estate  because  he  held  it  at  first  for  his  father,  and  after 
his  death,  in  conjunction  with  others,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  difficulty.  But  he  became  the  most  fatherly  of  slaveholders.  His 
father  had  changed  his  coffee  plantation  for  a  sugar  estate,  which  is 
more  advantageous  because  it  cannot  be  taken  for  debt ;  but  the  young 
man  pursued  a  very  different  course  with  it  from  the  ordinary  one.  It  is 
the  most  terrible  labor ;  because  the  usual  plan  is  to  keep  up  the  fires 
all  winter,  when  once  kindled ;  and  the  night  work  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  of  the  slaves,  who  never  have  any  real  rest  during  the  sugar- 
making  season,  and  are  left  to  subsist  chiefly  on  the  sugar-cane.     The 
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young  master  always  had  the  works  olosed  at  nightfall  in  spite  of  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  was  truly  a  father  in  his  treatment  of  his 
colored  people.  When  he  gave  them  their  liberty  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
they  would  not  accept  it.  They  knew  such  slavery  as  theirs  was  better 
than  any  other  condition  they  could  be  in  there.  After  this  dreary 
apprenticeship,  he  was  so  foHunate  as  to  find  a  sympathizing  wife,  who 
was  willing  to  share  his  cares  and  lived  eight  more  years  of  plantation 
life  with  him,  —  as  long  as  it  was  safe  for  her  to  do  so;  but  his  cares 
were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  comparatively  young,  leaving  a 
large  family.  It  was  cheering  to  see  how  the  early  piety  and  nobility 
of  his  nature  withstood  all  temptations.  His  sister-in-law  said  of  him, 
^*  I  lived  with  them  those  eight  years,  and  I  never  saw  a  fault  in  Carl." 
The  tender,  conscientious  boy  became  the  man  who  took  the  burden  of 
other  men's  woes  upon  himself.  His  creed  was  of  the  simplest,  which 
the  child  could  understand  as  well  as  the  man,  —  that  God  had  endowed 
his  children  with  every  faculty  that  would  enable  them  to  be  happy  and 
good  in  their  earthly  abode,  if  they  did  but  obey  the  voice  of  the  inward 
teacher,  which  is  the  voice  of  God;  and  that  this  is  but  one  stage  of  the 
existence  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  that  life  is  a  discipline  and  an  edu- 
cation. I  returned  from  that  sad  residence  a  wiser,  and  I  hope  a  better, 
woman ;  and  no  normal  school  could  have  given  me  such  a  moral  train- 
ing for  my  future  work.  Those  children  studied  not  only  nature,  but 
man ;  and  I  learned  at  least  as  much  from  them  as  I  taught  them. 

After  my  return  from  Cuba,  I  continued  to  assist  my  sister  for  a  while, 
and  when  she  gave  up  school-keeping,  and  only  held  classes  in  history 
and  literature,  I  dismissed  all  older  children,  and  took  only  those  under 
twelve.  Here  I  found  my  greatest  happiness.  The  children  were  as 
near  to  me  as  any  children  could  be  who  were  not  my  own.  I  taught 
children  to  read  when  I  was  ready,  and  by  words,  not  letters.  I  often 
waited  a  year  or  two  for  this  period ;  for  I  had  little  darlings  out  of 
nurseries,  who  would  scramble  into  my  chair  and  my  lap  when  I  told 
stones,  and  amuse  themselves  at  other  times  by  watching  the  horses 
and  the  pigeons  from  the  window,  or  playing  with  blocks  in  a  comer. 
I  had  never  heard  of  Froebel ;  but  I  talked  with  the  children  about 
every  thing  that  interested  them,  and  was  the  repository  of  all  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  even  their  home  trials,  which  were  various,  —  some  had 
careless  or  exacting  fathers;  some  had  pleasure-hunting  and  selfish 
mothers,  who  turned  their  children  over  to  undeveloped  hirelings;  others 
had  ideal  homes,  —  and  to  the  nurseries  of  many  of  these  I  had  free 
access,  where  I  learned  much  from  good  and  wise  mothers.  I  taught 
them  every  thing  I  knew  about  nature ;  for  that  seemed  to  me  the  child's 
field.  Twice  a  day  usually  —  for  I  had  a  long  session,  divided  by  a 
lunching  recess  —  I  dressed  them  up,  and  took  them  out  upon  the  com- 
mon, where,  in  summer,  we  watched  flowers  and  butterflies,  and  I  tried 
to  teach  them  obedience  to  law,  as  exemplified  by  the  regulations  of  the 
city  government  for  the  preservation  of  that  invaluable  park.     In  winter 
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we  coasted  down  Fox  Hill,  on  the  side  where  there  were  then  few  houses. 
I  let  them  read  story-books  instead  of  readers,  that  they  might  learn  to 
listen  as  well  as  to  read.  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queen,"  which  my  mother 
had  paraphrased  from  the  old  English,  was  a  favorite  book.  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer's "  Robins"  was  a  treatise  upon  the  conduct  of  life  under  the  form 
of  the  life  and  adventures'of  Robin,  Dicksy,  Pecksy,  and  Flapsy;  but 
this  I  was  obliged  to  read  myself,  as  its  stilted  style  was  quite  unfit  for 
modem  children;  and  indeed  there  were  many  good  stories  that  I  had  to 
paraphrase  to  make  them  inteUigible.  Berquin's  exquisite  stories  were 
almost  the  only  exception.  Child  botany  and  oonchology  were  favorite 
pursuits.  I  taught  them  geography  by  pictures,  as  well  as  maps,  that 
tliey  might  not  take  lines  and  dots  for  scenery,  and  confined  myself  a 
good  deal  to  the  natural  features  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  river-beds, 
peopling  them  with  appropriate  fauna  and  flora.  I  took  them  often  to 
the  Natural  History  Society,  then  kept  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  already 
representing  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  in  choice  specimens.  I  often  sent 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  instrument-miiker,  to  come  and  show  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  my  teaching  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c. ; 
and  at  one  time  resolved  my  little  pupils  into  a  corps  of  lecturers,  who 
would  stand  behind  a  small  work-table,  and  lecture  to  one  another  upon 
any  of  these  topics  of  natural  science  which  I  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
preparation  for  these  lectures  was  very  amusing  in  the  children's  homes; 
and  their  parents  used  to  tell  me  that  they  were  often  driven  to  the 
encyclopaedias  to  answer  baby  questions.  One  of  the  exercises  was  to 
choose  some  object  in  the  room  to  be  investigated,  —  a  box,  for  instance, 
where  wood,  lock,  feet,  handle,  paint  or  varnish,  lining,  &c.,  were 
minutely  described.  Another  exercise  was  ** a  wonderful  thing"  with 
which  I  proposed  to  open  school;  and  this  cultivated  indirectly  the 
virtue  of  punctuality.  Did  it  not  drive  me  to  encyclopaedias?  But  the 
commonest  things  are  wonderful  to  children,  if  only  looked  at  aright. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wonderful  to  children  than  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  every  square  inch  of  their  bodies,  or  the  condensation 
of  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  foi-m  of  dew  (sometimes  exemplified  by  a 
bottle  of  water),  or  the  bursting  of  the  embryo  from  the  seed,  or  the 
evolution  of  the  butterfly  from  the  caterpillar's  cocoon.  My  box  of 
cocoons,  covered  with  a  bit  of  lace,  was  watched  with  never-ending 
curiosity  and  hope,  and  never  disappointed  expectation. 

No  picture  or  cast  in  my  rooms  was  ever  injured  by  the  children. 
They  drew  upon  the  blackboard,  from  beautiful  forms,  and  in  one  of  my 
schools  modelled  with  clay.  One  little  sculptor  would  have  made  her- 
self a  name  in  after  life  if  health  and  strength  had  not  failed  her. 

Mr.  Mann  was  much  interested  in  my  last  school,  and  gave  me  much 
aid  in  determining  what  faculties  should  first  be  developed.  The  kin- 
dergarten method  is  the  method  of  nature,  for  which  I  ever  strove. 
We  skirted  the  borders  of  it;  but  it  remained  for  Froebel's  genius  to 
work  out  the  practical  appliances  that  put  children  in  possession  of 
their  faculties  before  they  are  contaminated  by  the  world.     It  has  been 
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satisfactorily  proved  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  not  only 
that  the  perversion  of  the  faculties  may  be  avoided,  but  that  the  child 
nature  chooses  the  right  and  the  good  wheu  it  is  placed  within  its  reach, 
even  if  it  has  been  already  sullied.  Who  can  ever  doubt  after  seeing  its 
workings  that  the  good  predominates  over  the  evil  in  man,  —  or  rather 
that  the  good  is  the  positive  pole,  the  evil  simply  the  negative  ?  that  the 
good  is  an  entity,  evil  not  an  entity  ?  that  the  power  of  the  good  over  the 
evil  is  absolute,  annihilating  it?  This  is  not  talk,  but  reality.  Go  into 
a  kindergarten  composed  of  children  of  the  most  degraded,  vicious  class  of 
society,  in  which,  when  first  collected,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  speci- 
men of  every  kind  of  villany,  and  note  the  change  that  love  has  made. 

To  see  what  children  can  do  of  an  evil  nature  forms  the  only  excuse 
for  the  belief  of  mankind  in  original  sin.  Untutored  children  are  noth- 
ing but  the  forces  of  nature  let  loose  without  any  cognizance  of  law, 
but  still  endowed  with  will-power.  Eveiy  man,  every  child,  is  a  cause, 
—  a  creative  cause.  Let  the  imagination  have  full  swing  upon  what 
such  causes  can  effect,  —  cruelty  to  animals,  selfishness,  consciousness 
of  power  without  love,  deceitf ulue^s,  cunning,  thievery,  obscenity,  — 
all  these  one  can  see  in  a  group  of  children  who  have  been  left  with 
the  conscience  untouched,  generosity  unroused,  disobedience  rampant. 
Looking  upon  such  a  crowd  none  other  than  a  trained  mind  can  see  any 
light  emerging  from  the  darkness;  but  put  it  into  agreeable  cireum- 
stances,  evoke  the  love  of  the  beautiful  by  a  flower,  a  beautiful  picture, 
the  sight  of  a  lovely  baby,  the  kind  word  and  gentle  touch  of  an  inspired 
lover  of  childhood,  and  the  turbid  waters  grow  calm.  Give  them  some- 
thing charming  to  do,  and  tell  them  what  they  have  produced  is  their 
own  to  carry  to  their  mother,  or  to  hang  up  at  home,  the  most  savage 
little  bi-uiser  or  kicker  will  become  quiet.  He  has  created  something. 
Wings  play  at  his  shoulders.  He  wishes  to  keep  what  he  has  made:  no 
one  must  take  it  from  him.  The  idea  of  meum  suggests  that  of  tuum. 
'*  Do  just  as  you  wish  others  to  do  to  you,  and  tlien  you  will  always  be 
kind,  —  that  is  called  the  golden  rule."  How  many  a  child  has  reflected 
for  the  first  time  on  hearing  these  words.  He  understands  it  at  once;  he 
will  backslide  from  it,  but  a  frequent  repetition  of  it  exemplified  practi- 
cally will  recall  and  soon  fix  it  in  his  mind.  It  has  a  selfish  side  to  it, 
but  it  is  convincing  and  unanswerable.  *'  A\Tio  first  said  it  was  wrong 
to  steal?  *'  an  intelligent  child  asked.  **  I  suppose  it  was  the  first  per- 
son who  had  anything  stolen  from  him,'*  was  the  answer.  It  was  a 
suflicient  answer.  It  was  a  good  child  that  asked  the  question,  and 
ne  smiled  at  the  answer.  A  genuine  kindergarten  composed  of  well- 
behaved  children  develops  the  good,  and  kills  out  what  e\'il  genns  may 
lie  in  them  very  soon.  It  is  the  kindergartens  composed  of  the  utterly 
neglected,  the  children  of  the  gutter,  who  have  no  homes,  or  worse  than 
none,  who  show  what  that  divine  system  is  worth  to  humanity,  and  why 
it  is  the  entering  wedge  of  what  we  fondly  call  the  Millennium,  which 
is  not  an  impossibility,  but  is  not  to  be  attained  slumbering. 

Mary  Peabody  Mann. 
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BFFOBTB  TO  CIVILIZB  AND  CITBISTIANIZB  THB  INDIAN  TBIBBS, 

Before  BtibmittiDg  Bome  conBiderationB  on  the  purely  ingtractional 
work  which  has  been  attempted  with  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
Indian  tribes  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  we  will  note  in 
the  briefest  possible  manner  the  efforts  pat  forth  by  societies  and  in- 
diyidoals  under  the  auspices,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  goyemments, 
either  of  the  mother  country  or  of  the  colopies  that  exercised  sovereign 
authority  over  the  territory,  to  change  the  social  condition  and  religious 
opinions  and  practices  of  these  tribes.  Any  notice,  however  brief, 
would  be  grossly  imperfect  which  did  not  mention  the  earliest  missions 
of  the  Catholic  church  under  the  encouragement  or  express  directions 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  governments,  although  these  missions  were 
oonmienced  and  their  directing  authorities  resided  beyond  our  teiritorial 
limits  and  jurisdiction.  The  annals  of  Christianity  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  more  touching  instances  of  religious  obedience,  of  utter 
edf-negation,  of  heroic  endurance  of  pain  and  privation,  and  sublime 
devotion  to  duty,  than  the  history  of  these  missions  presents. 

SPAlSriSH  MISSIONS.  ' 

All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  and  settlement  which  left  Spain 
after  the  genius  of  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  were  accompanied  by  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  church, 
usually  acting  with  the  strength  of  some  religious  associatiqn.  One 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  body  of  missionaries,  consisted  of  three 
Dominican  friars  who  landed  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  in  1510 ;  they 
were  followed  in  1516  by  a  delegation  of  Jeronimites,  who  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  and,  uuder  instructions  from  Ximenes,  organized  their  mission 
house,  so  as  to  employ  an  Indian,  trained  for  this  purpose,  as  sacristan, 
''who  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Caciques  and  principal  men» 
and  also  tO/Cndeavor  to  make  the  adults  speak  Spanish."    They  were 

soon  succeeded  by  twelve  Franciscans,  who  had  a  convent  at  Huexot- 
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zinco  in  1524.  We  will  not  follow  tbe  bistory  of  these  Mexican  mis- 
sions, of  which  interesting  details  will  be  found  in  the  original  anthori- 
ties  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  and  out  of  which  the  Spanish 
missions  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  sprang.  ^ 

The  earliest  Spanish  mission,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  attempted  in  Florida,  in  1528,  by  a  number  of  Franciscans, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  John  Juarez,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez,  projected  in  1526  for  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula. 
This  attempt  failed,  and  another  scarcely  more  successful  effort  was 
made  by  Father  Olmos,  of  the  same  order,  in  1 544,  and  by  Father  Louis- 
Cancer,  a  Dominican,  in  1547,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  Philip 
II,  who  at  the  same  time  issued  a  royal  decree  restoring  to  freedom 
every  native  of  Florida  held  in  bondage.  Both  of  these  leaders  were 
men  of  the  highest  culture,  and  indomitable  zeal.  The  first,  Father 
Olmos,  came  to  Mexico  in  1528,  with  Bishop  Znmarraga,'and  soon  mas- 
tered the  language  of  the  Mexican,  Totonac,  Tepeguan,  and  Guasteca 
Indians ;  in  each  of  which  languages  he  composed  a  grammar,  vocabu* 
lary,  catechism,  and  instructions  on  the  sacraments  The  latter,  Father 
Cancer,  lost  his  life  seeking  in  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  with  an  unarmed 
company,  to  plant  the  standard  of  Ohristianity  among  the  natives  of 
Florida.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  1^553  and  1559,  by  members  of 
the  same  order,  one  of  whom.  Father  Peter  Martinez  de  Feria,  prior 
and  procurator  of  the  Mexican  mission,  composed  a  grammar  in  the 
Indian  language,  for  the  use  of  the  converts  and  teachers.  A  more  suc- 
cessful mission  was  projected  in  1562,  consisting  of  eleven  Franciscaii8> 
one  father  of  the  order  of  mercy,  a  secular  priest,  and  eight  Jesuits ;  a 
portion  of  whom  were  engaged  in  their  labors  at  St.  Augustine,  in  1566. 
Two  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  mastered  the  language  by  the  help  of  natives 
found  in  Havana,  where  they  composed  a  vocabulary,  and  cotnmenced  a 
school  for  Florida  children. 

In  this  mission  the  Jesuits  took  the  lead,  Florida  having  been  made 
a  vice-province  of  the  order,  with  Father  John  Baptist  Segura  as  vice- 
provincial,  and  several  fathers  and  brothers  as  colaborers ;  but  at  the 
dose  of  1568  they  had  met  with  so  little  success  among  the  tribes  of 
Florida  and  the  regions  north,  which  is  now  known  as  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  that  they  were  about  to  report  the  mission  a  failure,  when 
Pope  Pius  y,  and  the  head  of  the  order,  Francis  Borgia,  came  to  their 

*For  the  few  llMtt  pgaiented  ia  Hm  Mlowing  aotiMi  of  the  Spaaiih  rad  Freneh  ibSmIoiii,  th* 
writer  is  Indebted,  waUfy  to  Shea'i  "  Hiftory  of  Catholie  lOailoiui  Among  tlie  Indian  TrflM  of 
the  United  8tetel^'*  (New  Toilc,  1853^)  and  to  the  anthoiltiei  died  therein,  and  to  PnrkaMB*i 
'*  The  Jeraitf  in  North  America,'*  (Boston,  1807.) 
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rescue.  In  a  brief  addressed  by  tbe  sovereign  ponlj^fF,  August  18, 1 669, 
to  Melendes,  *'  vicerojrin  tbe  province  of  Florida  on  the  part  of  India.*^ 
Melende^  was  enjoined  not  only  "  to  faithfully,  diligently,  and  cire 
fully  perform  the  orders  and  instructions  given  you  by  so  Gatholic  a 
King,  but  by  your  discretion  and  habit  to  do  all  to  effect  the  increase 
of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  gain  more  souls  to  Qod.  I  am  well 
aware,  as  you  know,  that  it  is  necessary  to  govern  these  Indians  with 
good  sense  and  discretion,  that  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith  from 
being  newly  converted  be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  and  idolaters 
be  converted  and  receive  the  faith  of  Ohrist,  that  the  former  may  praise 
Qod,  knowing  the  benefits  of  His  divine  mercy,  and  the  latter,  still  in- 
fidels, may,  by  the  example  and  model  of  those  now  out  of  blindness, 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  nothing  is  more  important 
in  the  conversion  of  these  Indians  and  idolaters  than  to  endeavor  hy  ail 
means  to  prevent  scandal  being  given  hy  the  vices  and  immoralities  of 
suck  as  go  to  those  western  parts.  This  is  the  key  of  this  holy  work,' 
in  which  is  included  the  whole  essence  of  your  charge.'* 

In  the  words  italicised  of  this  early  document  from  the  highest 
authority  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christian  church  we  have  the  key 
not  only  to  such  success  as  has  followed  the  efforts  put  forth  to  civilise 
and  christianise  the  Indian  at  any  time  and  in  any  quarter  by  any 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  but  to  the  lamentable  fiulures  which 
have  too  generally  characterized  these  efforts.  Habit,  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  race,  the  lawgiver  of  nations,  the  main  reliance  of  the  school 
and  the  family,  has  not  been  enlisted  for  successive  generations  to 
.  create  and  transmit  new  individual*  femily,  and  tribal  tendencies,  and 
to  throw  around  these  children  of  the  forest,  in  whom  the  lower 
animal  propensities  have  been  nurtured  and  strengthened  from  infancy, 
and  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  have  been  at  best  only 
partially  developed,  strong  although  scarcely  conscious  restraints  from 
temptation  and  oMistantly  impelling  influences  toward  a  higher  life. 
On  the  contrary,  their  lower  propensities  have  been  constantly  fed 
by  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  the  white  race,  and  the  restraints 
and  encouragements  which  the  best  of  any  race  find  in  the  good  ex- 
ample of  the  family,  society  and  govemmentt  have  not  been  felt* 

We  will  not  attempt  to  give  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  this  Florida 
mission.  Following  it,  there  was  a  succession  of  efforts  by  which 
Christiaofty  was  planted  in  New  Mexico  by  Fathers  of  the  Franciscan 
order  in  1581,  1597  and  1601,  which  have  continued  to  the  present 
time;  in  Texas  m  1633,  and  in  lower  California  in  1601.  In  upper 
Oalifi>mia  the  Jesuits  inaugurated  a  mission  ifhich  was  continued 
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with  remarkable  soficera  until  1768,  when  they  were  violently  removed 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  government  and  succeeded  by  missionaries  of 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders.  These  missions  in  New  Mexico 
and  upper  California  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  gathering  about 
the  station  a  colony  of  Indian  converts,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  implements  for  prosecuting  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts.  These  missions  were  all  interrupted  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  violence.  Of  one  of  them,  St.  Gabriel,  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
United  States  commissioner  on  the  Mexican  boundary,  in  his  **Per' 
somd  Narrative,**  thus  writes: 

"  Fire  thousand  IndianB  were  at  one  time  coUeeted  at  the  mission  of  8t  Oa- 
biiel.  Thej  are  repiesented  to  have  been  sober  and  indnstrions,  well  clothed  and 
fed,  and  seem  to  have  experienced  as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  thej  are  adap- 
ted bj  nature  to  receiye.  These  five  thousand  Indians  constitnM  a  large  family, 
of  which  the  Padres  were  the  social,  religions,  and,  we  might  say,  political  heads. 

"LiTing  thus,  this  vile  and  degraded  race  began  to  learn  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civilised  life.  The  institution  of  marriage  began  to  be  re- 
spected and  blessed  bj  the  rites  of  religion ;  grew  to  be  so  much  considered  that 
deviations  from  its  duties  were  somewhat  unfirequent  occurrences.  The  girls,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  age  of  puberty,  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
and  taught  the  useful  arts  of  sewing,  weaving,  cording,  d^s.,  and  were  only  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  the  population  when  they  had  assumed  the  character  of 
wives. 

**  When,  at  present,  we  look  around  and  behold  the  state  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country ;  when  we  see  their  women  degraded  into  a  scale  of  life  too  menial  to  bo 
even  domestics ;  when  we  behold  their  men  brutalized  by  drink,  incapable  of 
work,  and  following  a  system  of  petty  thieving  for  a  living,  humanity  cannot 
refrain  firom  wishing  that  the  dilapidated  mission  of  San  Gabriel  should  be  reno- 
vated, its  broken  walls  rebidlt,  its  roofless  houses  be  covered,  and  its  deserted  halls 
be  again  filled  with  its  ancient,  industrious,  ha]^y  and  contented  original  popula- 
tion." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  compulsory  s^regation  of  the 
Indian  converts  from  fellowship  with  their  own  tribes,  and  firom  un- 
regulated traffic  and  intercourse  with  European  settlers,  this  treatment 
did  not  alienate  the  afifiections  and  respect  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  at  the  same*time  it  helped  to  train  them  to  those  habits  of  life— 
dress,  occupation,  manners,  conversation,  religious  observances— which 
contribute  powerfully  to  confirm  the  oral  instructions  of  the  school 
and  the  church.  What  wo\ild  have  been  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
policy  continued  through  generations,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
missions  were  forcibly  broken  up,  their  teachers  expelled,  the  settle- 
ments, with  their  herds,  dispersed,  and  the  Indians  suffered  to  go  back 
to  their  old  associates  and  habits,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  barbarism 
made  worse  by  a  deep  infusion  of  the  vices  of  civiliied  socie^: 
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FRENCH  MISSIONS. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity  was  one  of  the  avowed 
motives  of  the  French  government  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can discovery  and  settlement.  Jacques  Cartier's  commi«Bion,  issued 
by  Francis  I  in  1584,  authorized  him  to  explore,  "  in  order  the  bettei 
to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  that 
may  be  for  the  spread  of  his  holy  and  adorable  name."  De  Montes, 
the  founder  of  Arcadia,  was  required  by  his  commission,  dated  1608, 
'  to  have  the  Indians  instructed,  invited,  impelled  to  a  knowledge  oi 
Ood,  the  light  of  faith  and  Christianity."  Champlain,  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  opens  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage  with  the  declaration, 
'*  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom.'*  One  or  more  ecclesiastics  accompanied  every 
exploring  party,  and  whenever  a  settlement  was  made  there  the  cross 
was  erected  and  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  performed. 

The  first  mission  was  commenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  on 
Boon  island,  in  1608,  where  a  settlement  was  begun  by  De  Montes. 
His  successor,  Pbtrincourt,  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  his  blessing,  and 
two  Jesuits,  aided  by  Lady  Guercheville,  in  1611,  commenced  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Micmacs  (now  a  portion  of  Nova  Scotia)  and  the  Ab- 
nakis,  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  the  annals  of  this  latter  mission 
we  find  the  name  of  Father  Qabriel  Dmillettes,  who  had  great  facility 
in  acquiring  the  Indian  dialects ;  of  Father  Rale,  whose  dictionary  of 
the  Abnaki  tongue,  begun  in  1691,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Indian  philology  ;  and  of  Rev.  John  Cheverus,  who  was 
missionary  in  1794,  and  in  1808  bishop  of  Boston,  and  in  1828  bishop 
of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1836  died,  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

In  1615  four  friars  of  the  Recollet  order,  (a  branch  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  which  originated  in  Spain,  was  introduced  into  Italy  in 
1525,  where  they  were  known  as  gli  reformatio  and  invited  to  France 
by  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  who  established  them  in  the  Convent  des 
Recollet,  whence  they  took  their  name,)  and  three  years  later  two  more, 
came  to  Canada,  and  commenced  at  once  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hurons  and  the  Moirtagnais.  In  the  year  last  named 
(1618)  Pope  Paul  IV  gave  to  this  order  the  charge  of  the  missions  in 
Canada.  They  soon  after  ( 1620)  commenced  a  seminary  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Charles  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  and  sent  to 
France  a  lad  of  the  Hurons  to  be  instructed  in  Calleville  college. 
Their  seminary,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  dea 
Anges,  became  a  hospital  in  1681. 
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In  1624,  on  the  invitation  of  the  chief  of  the  Becollet  order  in 
France,  the  Jesaits  embarked  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians 
of  Canada,  and  five  members  of  the  order,  supported  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  Duke  of  Ventadonr,  arrived  at  Qnebec  in  1625,  and  then 
and  there  commenced  a  series  of  missions,  which  In  the  conrse  of  sixty 
years  were  extended  among  the  Indian  tribes,  on  both  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Saperior,  the  head- 
waters and  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  direction  of  Pope  Urban  VIII  in  1633,  tho  entire  charge  oi 
Indian  missions  in  Canada  was  committed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  Quebec 
was  made  the  head  of  the  province  by  the  superior  of  the  society  in 
Europe.  In  a  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  of 
the  order  in  Canada  designed  from  the  start  to  gather  Indian  converts 
as  early  and  as  far  as  practicable  into  colonies,  with  due  means  of 
education,  support  and  protection,  and  with  an  utter  prohibition  of  all 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  which  the  missions  found  to  be  the  great 
enemy  of  all  permanent  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  But 
neither  of  these  leading  features  could  be  enforced  in  the  absence  of 
proper  co-operation  from  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  thus 
the  usual  course  of  <m^1  instructioiji  in  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church,, aided  by  symbolic  representations  of  its  grand 
historic  &cts,  was  pursued  both  with  children  and  adults. 

To  the  zeal,  enterprise  and  far-reaching  policy  of  these  early  mis- 
sionaries is  due  the  rapid  extension  of  French  jurisdiction  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  west  and  southwest  by  right  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, the  permanent  reduction  of  the  Indian  languages  into  written 
and  printed  symbols,  and  the  establishment  of  those  great  educational 
and  charitable  foundations,  which  are  to  this  day  the  boast  of  Canada. 
Among  the  earliest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  dialects 
is  a  catechism  in  the  language  of  the  Huron  tribe  by  Father  John  de 
Brebeuf,  published  in  1632,  and  a  grammar  of  the  same  language  by 
Father  Chaumonot  in  1645,  which  formed  the  base  of  all  the  grammars 
of  the  Indian  tongues  for  half  a  century. 

Aided  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the 
highest  social  circles  of  France,  the  seminary  of  the  Hurons  was 
begun  by  the  Recollet  fathers  in  1638,  under  the  title  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges.  In  1639  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  erected  at  Quebec,  as  a 
curative  hospital,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  religious  women  who  left  comfortable 
homes  in  France  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  the  deprivations  of  a  new 
colony;  and  in  the  same  year  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Madame  La- 
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peltrie,  of  tbe  Ursuline  convent  for  educating  young  girls,  both  con- 
verts and  of  French  families,  the  first  female  seminary  in  America. 
In  1645  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Montreal,  a  dependency  of 
the  famous  college  of  the  same  name  in  Paris,  was  founded  by  M. 
de  Queylus,  the  vicar-general  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  1682  Bishop 
Laval,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Montmorency,  established  the  "  Little 
Seminary  "  in  Quebec  which  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  classical  learning  in  Canada  for  two  centuries.  And  more  interest- 
ing in  its  inception  and  unselfish  prosecution,  if  possible,  was  the  Con- 
gregation of  Notre  Dame,  commenced  in  1659  by  Sister  Bourgeois,  a 
poor  nun  of  Troyes,  to  teach  girls  of  humble  life  to  read,  write,  sew 
and  knit,  and  the  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine.  When  this  pious 
work  was  begun,  Margaret  Bourgeois  had  but  ten  francs  at  her  com- 
mand, but  she  had  the  zeal  of  Christian  earnestness,  and  faith  in  God's 
blessing  on  a  holy  purpose,  and  she  crossed  the  ocean  three  times  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  wealthy  and  influential  families  in  her  enterprise, 
which  became  eminently  successful.  Nor  was  the  work  of  popular 
instruction  overlooked.  In  1728  the  Jesuits  founded  a  college  in 
Montreal,  and  the  Charon  friars,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  1737,  formed  themselves  into  an  educa- 
tional  corps  to  establish  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  But  their 
efforts  were  not  seconded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  failed  there,  as 
all  lay,  or  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  failed  everywhere,  to  accomplish 
alone  so  great  an  object  as  the  universal  education  of  a  people.  It 
needs  the  organization,  the  pecuniary  resources,  and  constant  inspec- 
tion which  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  a  State  can  provide, 
and,  if  necessary,  enforce. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  his  history  of  the  Catholic  missions,  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-two  missionaries  of  the  Abnaki  mission,  commencing  with 
Father  Peter  Biard,  in  1613,  and  closing  with  Father  Bomagn^,  in 
1795;  of  the  Huron  mission,  thirty  members,  beginning  with  leather 
La  Caron,  in  1615,  and  closing  with  Father  Adrian  Orelon,  in  1650; 
of  the  Iroquois,  from  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  in  1642,  to  Father  Francis 
Marcos,  in  1832 ;  of  the  Ottawa  mission,  from  Father  Jogues,  in  1642, 
to  Father  Potier,  in  1781 ;  of  the  lUinois  mission,  from  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  1666,  to  Father  Julian  Duvemay,  in  1763,  and  of  the 
Louisiana  mission,  from  Father  Anthony  Davion,  in  1699,  to  Father 
Baudouin,  in  1780,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  mission- 
aries, all  of  whom  died  in  the  service,  and  many  of  them  martyrs  in 
their  devotion  to  the  caaae« 
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In  the  first  place  be  set  aboat  learning  the  Indian  language,  nnder 
difficalties  wbicb  only  a  pioneer  can  encounter  or  appreciate.  With- 
out book,  or  teacher,  be  had  to  grope  bis  way  from  the  unintelligi- 
ble sounds  of  tk^  barbarous  natives,  into  the  mysteries  of  a  language 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  master  with  all  the  helps  of  learn- 
ing. He  bad  first  to  learn  to  understand  the  common  talk.  Then 
be  had  to  learn  the  fit  analogies  to  express  what  he  had  to  teach, 
for  which  they  had  no  words,  but  wbicb  be  must  still  teach  in  the 
language  of  the  mitives. — ^And  he  bad  also  to  study  the  Indian  and 
reduce  it  to  some  system,  to  study  its  laws  scientifically,  as  well  as 
to  learn  the  words,  by  memory,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  a  written 
tongue.  It  is  said  be  took  Job  Nesutan  into  his  family  to  learn  the 
language.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had  been  studying  the 
language  for  several  years.  Amongst  the  deaths  recorded  in  the 
town  is  one,  in  1046,  of  'an  Indian  who  bad  lived  ten  years  with 
the  whites,  and  could  read.'  From  our  knowledge  of  Eliot,  we  can 
not  help  believing  that  Eliot  taught,  and  learned  of  this  person. 

There  were  many  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury,  and  very 
likely  many  within  the  town,  though  but  rare  traces  are  found  of 
them.  Eliot  first  went  to  preach  to  them  at  Nonantum,  October 
28th,  1040.  He  preached  there  again  on  the  11th,  and  again  on 
the  26th  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  The  whole  proceedings 
of  the  meetings  are  still  preserved.  After  prayer  and  a  discourse, 
the  Indians  put  such  questions  as  suggested  themselves,  such  as 
these.  How  he  knew  Jesus  Christ  f  Whether  the  English  were  ever 
ignorant  of  Christ  f  Whether  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in 
Indian  f  How  the  world  came  to  he  full  of  people^  if  all  men  were 
drowned  in  the  flood  f  Why  sea  water  was  salt  and  river  water  fresh  f 
These  and  many  more  were  put  at  the  different  meetings.  They 
are  curious  and  interesting,  as  they  show  the  operation  of  men's 
minds  and  of  the  religions  sentiment.  But  they  are  too  volumin- 
ous for  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  The  accounts  of  the  meetings 
were  sent  to  England  and  published  and  excited  great  interest. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Eliot  that  the  Indians  must  be  civilized  in 
order  to  their  being  christianized.  Accordingly,  be  took  the  great- 
est pains  not  only  to  teach  tbem  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  to 
show  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  various  arts  known  to  the  English, 
and  to  urge  them  to  industry,  good  order,  and  good  government. 

He  looked  to  their  physical  comfort.    '  Cleanliness'  be  considered 
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'next  to  Godlineas.'  On  the  organization  of  a  town  at  Natick,  a 
simple  code  of  laws  was  agreed  npon,  which  indicate  at  once  the 
habits  of  the  nadves,  and  the  aim  and  obstacles  of  Eliot  They 
punished  Ist,  idleness  */  2d,  licentiousness ;  dd,  cruelty  to  women ; 
4thy  vagrancy;  5th,  looseness  in  dress;  6thy  filthiness  in  person. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  made  by  Eliot 

Before,  or  about  the  time  when  Eliot  commenced  his  labor  at 
Nonantum,  he  had  visited  the  Indians  at  Dorchester  mill,  but  was 
not  well  received  by  them,  though  they  afterward  desired  him  to 
preach  to  them.  He  began  with  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
The  next  year,  he  went  to  Concord  to  preach,  when  he  converted 
the  chief  and  gained  converts  in  the  tribe.  In  1548,  he  went  to  a 
tribe  on  the  Merrimac ;  in  1648,  to  Yarmouth,  afterward  to  Lancas- 
ter and  Brookfield.  It  was  his  custom  for  many  years  to  preach  to 
the  Indians  once  a  fortnight  In  1670,  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
Indians  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  1673-4,  he  traveled  through  the 
country  of  the  Nipmucks,  who  inhabited  the  southern  parts  of 
western  Massachusetts  and  the  north  of  Connecticut,  preaching 
constantly,  and  teaching  them  in  their  wigwams. 

The  progress  he  made  was  not  rapid.  It  mf^  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war  the  whole  number 
of  Christian  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  about  1,150. 
The  work  was  beset  with  difficulties.  King  Philip  told  the  Apostle 
that  he  cared  no  more  for  his  religion  than  for  a  button  on  his  coat 
Ninigret,  the  Narraganset  sachem,  when  requested  by  Mayhew 
leave  to  preach  to  his  tribe,  told  him  to  make  the  English  good 
first  There  was  gpreat  personal  danger  and  hardship.  On  one 
occasion,  the  life  of  Mr.  Eliot  was  threatened  if  he  dared  to  visit  a 
certain  tribe ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate,  saying, '  it  is  God's  work  and 
I  fear  not,'  and  he  went,  under  the  guard  of  his  friends  and  some 
Christian  Indians.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  *  1  have  not  been 
dry  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth, 
but  so  traveled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God  steps  in  and 
helps.'  Gookin,  a  Judge  of  the  Indian  Court,  said  he  was  afraid  to 
go  through  the  streets  alone.  Eliot  was  not  proof  against  all  hard- 
ship. In  1657,  he  was  *  exercised  hy  the  seiaiica,  enduring  much 
anguish  and  dolor,'  so  that  he  could  not  preach  for  twenty  weeks. 

Yet  he  accomplished  much.  Under  him  the  Indians  became  neat 
and  industrious.  They  began  to  leave  their  old  habits  and  oi^nize 
into  civilized  society.  Several  of  their  towns  became  quite  thriving 
and  respectable.    In  1647.  on  Eliot's  petition,  a  court  was  estab- 
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lished  for  the  iDdian  tribe  6f  Nonantum.  The  warrant  of  Mr.  Jbs- 
tice  Waban, '  You,  70a  big  constable,  quick  yon  catch  um  Jeremiah 
CHiscow,  strong  you  hold  um,  safe  you  bring  um,  afore  me  Waban, 
justice  peace,'  and  his  righteous  judgment  in  the  case,  between  the 
drunken  Indians, '  tie  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiff^  and  whip 
um  fendant,  and  whip  um  witness,*  have  become  equally  well  known, 
but  the  general  good  order  and  thrifty  condition  of  the  Natick 
Indians  is  proof  enough  of  a  wise  administration  of  affairs.  Even 
the  ridiculous  warrant  is  equaled  in  brevity  by  one  from  the  English 
court  ^  To  the  Marshal,  or  his  deputy.  By  virtue  hereof  you  are 
required  to  levy  of  the  land  of  John  Lamb  to  the  value  of  £50: 18, 
(and  28h.  for  this  ex'on,)  to  satisfy  the  worshipfiill  Thomas  Dudley 
for  a  judgment  granted  at  the  Court  held  at  Boston  the  6th  month.' 

In  1647,  there  was  a  synod  which  the  Indians  attended.  A  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  Indiai^  language,  and  after  it  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  put  any  questions  that  suggested  themselves. 

In  1650,  the  Natij^k  Indians  urged  Eliot  to  allow  them  to  form  a 
town.  The  Indian  town  was  oi^nized  the  6th  of  August,  1651. 
The  regular  formation  of  a  church  was  conducted  with  great  cau- 
tion, from  conscientious  fears  lest  the  natives  should  be  admitted  to 
communion  unprepared.  Repeated  examinations  were  had,  some 
of  them  public     In  1660,  an  Indian  church  was  formed. 

In  connection  with  these  labors,  Eliot  undertook  and  accom- 
plished others,  designed  to  established  his  work  on  a  lasting  basis. 
He  thought  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  at  least  as  early 
as  1649.  In  1651,  he  had  begun  it  In  1661,  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  Indian,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1663.  His 
labors  for  the  Indians  were  the  dearest  objects  of  his  heart  The 
result  he  hoped  for  was  oi^e  that  cheered  his  manly  and  benevo- 
lent soul  to  think  upon.  He  looked  to  the  direct  effect  of  his  own 
labors  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  because,  having  few  to  aid  him, 
he  could  not  but  feel  how  much  the  success  of  his  objects  depended 
on  his  own  single  arm  alone.  He  had  not  merely  to  write,  but  to 
do  much  of  the  labor  of  printing  also.  In  a  letter  written  concern- 
ing a  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1685,  he 
speaks  of  having  only  one  person  besides  himself  able  to  conduct 
the  work.    This  was  the  Indian  James,  known  as  the  Printer. 

In  speaking  of  this  work,  Edward  Everett  has  said,  'Since. the 
days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a  nobler,  truer,  and  warmer  spirit  than 
John  Eliot  never  lived ;  and  taking  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
narrowness  of  the  means,  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  considera- 
tion, the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  does  not  contain  an 
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example  of  resolute,  untiriog,  successfbl  labor,  superior  to  that  of 
translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Massachusetts,  a  labor  performed  under  the  constant  bur- 
den of  his  duties  as  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  and  at  a  time  when 
his  spirits  began  to  flag.' 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  vast  as  was  the  undertaking,  and  however 
common  patience  might  have  broken  under  so  long  and  wearisome 
a  labor,  the  literary  toil  of  Eliot  was  not  so  great  as  his  missionary 
labors.  In  these,  while  he  had  few  of  the  pleasures  of  study  or 
learning,  he  had  quite  as  much  tedious  drudgery,  and  he  had  also  to 
encounter  danger,  to  endure  excessive  hardships,  and  what  perhaps 
would  be  most  trying  of  all,  to  withstand  the  attacks  and  calumnies 
of  the  English  themselves.  The  feelings  of  many  of  the  English 
were  hostile  to  hia  efforts.  When  the  natives  were  committing 
depredations  on  their  property,  burning  their  villages,  and  murder^ 
ing  fiimilies  all  about,  the  English  could  not  enter  with  great  sym- 
pathy into  tlie  feelings  of  Eliot  Besides  this,  Eliot  had  the  pain 
of  seeing  his  best  efforts  thwarted,  in .  a  hundred  ways,  and  the 
labors  of  twice  as  many  years  as  it  took  him  to  translate  the  Bible, 
undone  in  a  moment,  by  some  cruel  or  imprudent  act  on  the  part 
of  his  own  countrymen.  Such  things  will  damp  and  dishearten  one 
who  fears  no  danger  and  never  is  tired  with  the  severest  labor. 

For  forty  years,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he  continued  his 
visits  to  the  Indians,  not  merely  preaching  and  holding  '  talks '  with 
them,  but  going  about  amongst  them  every  where,  as  the  earliest 
code  of  laws  proves,  in  the  midst  of  every  thing  loathsome  and  re- 
volting. His  feelings  must  have  been  bitter  when  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he  found  that  more  than  half  those  who  had  been  numbered 
amongst  the  little  body  of  his  converts,  had  renounced  the  &ith,  and 
taken  up  arms  against  the  English. 

In  1675,  several  captive  Indians  were  brought  to  Boston. — ^Eliot 
interested  himself  deeply  in  their  behalf  His  diary  shows  how 
warm  was  his  sympathy.  But  the  people  looked  at  it  with  jealousy, 
and  nothing  but  respect  for  Eliot  could  have  prevented  forcible  in- 
terference. It  was  a  sore  trial  for  him  to  see  men  ruthlessly  rooting 
out  the  truths  he  had  planted,  and  to  feel  that,  no  one  would  again 
attempt  to  do  what  he  had  effected. 

In  1675,  is  a  note  in  his  diary,  'soone  after  the  warre  wh.  ye  In- 
dians brake  forth,  the  history  wr.  off  I  cannot,  I  may  not  relate,  the 
prophane  Indians  proved  a  sharpe  rod  to  the  English,  and  the  Eng- 
lish proved  a  very  sharpe  rod  to  the  praying  Indians.' 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  records  how  the  soldiers  welcomed 
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onr  Indians  (the  praying  Indians)  whertver  thej  met  them,  an*d  ^led 
them  to  the  ordinarys  and  made  them  drink,  and  bred  them  by 
snch  a  habit  to  love  strong  drink,  so  that  it  was  a  terrible  snare  to 
us.  They  learned  so  to  love  strong  drink  that  they  spent  all  their 
wages  and  pawned  all  they  had  for  strong  drink,'  '  so  that  drnnken- 
ness  increased,  quarrelling  and  fiting,'*  d^c.  He  then  laments  over 
the  loss  of  their  Bibles.       .    ' 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  could  not  so  severely  tax  all  his  en- 
ergies, as  these  labors.  It  certainly  was  attended  with  hone  of  the 
bitter  discouragements  he  found  in  them. 

Besides  the  Bible,  Eliot  translated  many  other  books  into  the 
Indian  language.  Baxter's  Call,  and  the  Psalter,  were  published  in 
1664 ;  the  Indian  Grammar,  in  1666 ;  several  editions  of  Cate- 
chisms and  Primers ;  the  '  Sound  Believer,'  and  some  tracts,  about 
the  same  time. 

Besides  his  Indian  books,  Eliot  wrote  and  published  several  Eng- 
lish ones  ;  in  1665,  the  '  Communion  of  the  Churches;'  in  1672,  the 
•Logical  Primer;'  in  1678,  the  'Harmony  of  the  Gospels.'  *The 
Christian  Commonwealth '  was  also  written  by  Eliot — a  work  in 
some  respects  very  remarkable,  as  it  was  above  the  mere  imitation 
of  Old  Testament  enactments,  to  which  nearly  all  the  Puritan  law- 
givers of  that  period  were  addicted,  and  provided  in  the  matter  of 
penalties  for  a  system  of  precedents,  founded  on  the  harmony  of 
any  decision  by  the  Supreme  Council  between  the  Divine  and  the 
Human — the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  being  the  guide  of  all  moral 
actions  of  man  either  toward  God  or  man.  It  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  a  Higher  Law — that  no  human  enactment  which  conflicts  with 
the  laws  of  God  in  the  conscience  can  bind  men  in  their  civil 
conduct. 

For  near  eighty  years  Mr.  Eliot  labored  for  the  Indians,  and  for 
his  native  people — always  beloved  by  all  His  charity  was  so  great 
that  his  salary  was  often  distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy 
neighbors,  so  soon  after  the  period  at  which  he  received  it,  that  be- 
fore another  period  arrived  his  own  family  were  straightened  for  the 
comforts  of  life.  One  day  the  parish  treasurer,  on  paying  the  money 
due,  which  he  put  into  a  handkerchief  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot 
from  giving  away  his  money  before  he  got  home,  tied  the  ends  of 
the  handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  The  good 
man  received  the  handkerchief  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitons  family. 
On  entering  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  God  had  sent 
them  some  relief.    The  sufferers,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  welcomed 
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their  pioas  benefactor,  who,  with  moistened  eyes,  began  to  untie 
the  knots  in  his  handkerchie£  After  many  efforts  to  get  at  his 
money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  ho  gave  the 
handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  family,  say- 
ing, with  trembling  accents, '  Here,  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  believe  the 
Lord  designed  all  for  you.'  Whenever  he  is  spoken  of  by  any  of 
them,  he  is  named  in  terms  of  more  than  common  endearment. 

His  private  journal  is  full  of  entries  which  indicate  th'e  character 
of  the  man — instead  of  recording  outward  events,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, shipwrecks,  the  weather,  gossip,  he  '  thanks  God  that  the 
£12  18«.  9(f.,  which  they  raised  to  buy  Edward  Stowell  out  of  Turkish 
captivity,  made  up  just  the  sum  needed.'  He  speaks  of  the  attempts 
made  to  reduce  Southold  and  Southampton, '  because  they  stand  for 
their  liberty ;'  of  the  Sabbath-school ;  of '  the  gracious  gift  of  charity 
firom  the  friends  in  Dublin  for  such  as  died  in  the  warr ;'  of  his  visits 
to  men,  Indians  and  whites,  in  prison,  and  on  the  scaffold. 

Li  his  parish  he  always  declined  taking  wine,  quietly  remarking 
that  it  was  an  ancient  beverage  undoubtedly,  but  he  believed  water 
was  an  older  one.  He  utterly  condemned  the  filthy  use  of  tobacco. 
He  preached  and  prayed  against  wigs  and  long  hair,  and  censured 
many  fashions  of  the  day  as  ridiculous.  Some  of  his  biographers 
have  set  down  his  sentiments  on  these  matters  as  well  as  on  war, 
temperance,  and  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  to  his  '  prejudices.' 
But  they  condemn  themselves  more  than  they  censure  him.  He 
considered  what  was  just,  and  thought  of  the  follies  of  fashion  as 
they  indicated  and  affected  character.  For  himself,  he  saved  that 
he  might  be  liberal.  He  never  had  but  one  dish  at  meal.  He 
wore  a  leathern  girdle.  Notwithstanding  his  great  private  benevo- 
lence, with  his  small  salary,  he  accomplished  costly  undertakings. 

When  he  could  not  preach,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  said  to  the 
parish,  '  I  do  here  give  up  my  salary  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
now,  brethren,  you  may  fix  that  upon  any  man  that  God  shall  make 
a  pastor.'  But  the  society  declined  to  receive  it,  saying  they  deemed 
his  presence  necessary,  whatever  sum  was  granted  for  his  support. 

*  Mr.  Eliot  was  peculiarly  happy  in  domestic  life.  His  wife  was 
an  excellent  economist,  and  by  her  prudent  management  enabled 
him  to  be  generous  to  his  friends  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  With 
a  moderate  stipend,  he  educated  four  sons  at  college.' 

As  a  preacher,  Eliot  was  very  effective  and  popular.  His  manner 
was  easy  and  pleasing,  his  voice  sweet  and  clear,  his  style  plain,  and 
free  from  the  conceit  of  the  day.  He  always  was  earnest  and  spoke 
firom  the  fullness  of  his  own  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  L 

EDUCATIONAL  DBVELOPMKNT  IN  THE 
COLONIAL   PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  origin,  nomenclatare,  and  early  pe- 
cnliarities  of  the  systems,  institutions,  and 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  origi- 
nal colonies,  which  now  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be 
found  in  the  educational  institutions  and 
practices  of  the  countries  from  which  these 
colonies  were  settled — ^modified  by  the  edu- 
cation, character,  motives  of  emigration,  and 
necessities  of  the  settlers  themselves. 

The  earliest  effort  to  establish  an  education- 
al institution  in  the  English  dominions  in 
Araenca,  was  made  under  the  auspices  of 
King  James  I,  and  by  contributions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Endand  from  1618  to 
1623.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishops, he  authorizes  them  to  invite  the 
members  of  the  Church  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  assist  ''those  undertakers  of  that 
Plantation  [Virginia],  with  the  erecting  of 
•  some  churches  and  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  those  barbarians"  [the 
Aborigines]  and  of  the  colonists.  Under 
these  instructions,  a  sum  of  £1500  was  col- 
lected for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  col- 
lege at  Henrico— a  town  whose  foundations, 
or  site  even,  cannot  now  be  certainly  deter- 
mined, but  which  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities was  situated  near  Varina  on  Cox's  Island, 
about  fifty  miles  above  Jamestown.  Author- 
ity was  given  by  the  Company  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  set  apart  10,000  acres  of  land  for 
the  support  of  the  college,  and  one  hun- 
dred colonists  were  sent  from  England  to 
occupy  and  cultivate  the  same,  who  were  to 
receive  a  moiety  of  the  produce  as  the  profit 
of  their  labor,  and  to  p^  the  other  moiety 
toward  the  maintenance  x>f  the  colleffe.  In 
1620,  George  Thorpe  was  sent  out  as  super- 
intendent, and  300  acres  of  land  was  set 
apart  for  his  sustenance.     Other  donations 
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and  legacies  were  made  for  the  endowment 
of  this  institution  of  learning. 

In  1619,  the  €K>Temor  &t  the  ttme  be- 
ing was  inatmcted  by  the  company  to  see 
'*that  each  town,  borough,  and  hundred 
procured  by  just  means  a  certain  number 
of  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
first  elements  of  literature;  that  the  most 
towardly  of  them  should  be  fitted  for  college, 
in  the  building  which  they  purposed  to  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  any  profit  arose  from  the 
estate  appropriated  to  that  use ;  and  they 
earnestly  required  their  help  in  that  pious 
and  important  work."  In  1621,  Rev.  Mr. 
Copeland,  chaplain  of  the  Royal  James,  on 
her  arrival  from  the  East  Indies,  prevailed 
on  the  ship's  company  to  subscribe  £100 
toward  a  "free  schoole'^in  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  and  collected  other  donations  in 
money  and  books  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  school  was  located  in  Charles  City,  as 
being  most  central  for  the  colony,  and  was 
called  the  "  Bast  India  School,"  The  opm- 
pany  allotted  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  with 
five  servants  and  an  overseer,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  master  and  usher.  The  inhabitants 
made  a  contribution  of  £l  500  to  build  a  house, . 
for  which  workmen  were  sent  out  in  1622. 

The  "college"  and  "free  schooF  thus^ 
projected  and  partially  endowed  were  in  the- 
style  of  the  "  college"  and  "  free  school"  and' 
the  "  free  grammar  school"  of  England;  and 
were  intended  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
the  (follege  afterward  established  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  institution  for  which  "  the 
richer  inhabitants"  of  Boston  in  1636  sub- 
scribed toward  "  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
schoolmaster,"  and  the  same  as,  according  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  was  erect- 
ed in  Roxbury  in  1645,  and  other  towns,  and. 
for  which  every  inhabitant  bound  some 
house  or  land  for  a  yearly  allowance  for- 
ever, and  many  benevolently  disposed  per- 
sons left  legacies  in  their  last  wills,  and  the 
towns  made  "  an  allowance  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock,"  or  set  apart  a  portion  of  land 
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"to  be  improved  forever,  for  the  mainten' 
ance  of  a  free  schoole  forever." 

The  same  leading  idea  can  be  traced  in 
tho  educational  policy  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company — which  bound  itself,  in  re- 
ceiving its  charter  of  colonization,  "  to  main- 
tain good  and  fit*  preachers,  schoolmasters, 
and  comforters  of  the  sick."  The  company 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  established 
Church  of  IloUand,  and  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  tho  appointment  of  school- 
masters rested  conjointly  with  the  company 
and  the  classis  (ecclesiastical  authorities)  of 
Amsterdam.  When  the  company  granted 
a  special  "  Charter  of  Freedom  and  Exemp- 
tions" to  the  "Patroons,"  for  the  purpose 
of  agricultural  colonization,  they  were  not 
'Only  to  satisfy  the  Indians  for  the  lands 
•upon  which  they  should  settle,  but  were  to 
:make  prompt  provision  for  the  support  of 
.a  minister  and  schoolmaster,  that  thus  the 
service  of  God  and  zeal  for  religion  might  not 
grow  cold,  and  be  neglected  among  them. 
In  1633,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  compa- 
ny's officials  at  Manhattan,  Adam  Roeland- 
sen  is  mentioned  as  the  schoolmaster,  and 
ihsit  school,  it  is  claimed,  is  still  in  existence 
in  connection  with  tho  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  New  York.  In  the  projected 
settlement  at  Now  Amstel  on  the  Delaware, 
the  first  settlers  were  encouraged  to  proceed 
by  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that 
tie  city  of  Amsterdam  should  send  thither 
"  a  propej  person  for  a  schoolmaster ;"  and 
we  find  Among  the  colonists  \tho  embarked, 
*^  Evert  Pietcrsen,  who  had  been  approved, 
.  after  examination  before  the  classis,  as  school- 
master." In  these  early  efforts  to  establish 
schools,  we  trace  the  educational  policy  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  as  indi- 
cated by  the  synod  of  Wesel  in  1668,  and 
.matured  at  tbe  synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  by 
which  the  tnaiaing  of  Christian  youth  was 
to  be  provided  for — "I.  In  the  kouse^  by 
jparents.  II.  In  the  schools,  hy  schooimas- 
iers.  II L  In  the  churches^  by  mini^tefs, 
elders,  and  the  catechists  especially  appoint- 
^for  ihis  purpose,'*^  Owing  in  part  to  the 
.commercial  purposes  entertained  by  the 
'Companies  having  .charge  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  some  other 
portions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  edu- 
cational and  reUgious  institutions  of  the 
'  colonists  being  not  so  much  a  matter  of  do- 
mestic as  of  foreign  policy,  these  institu- 
tions never  commanded    the   regular  and 


constant  attention  of  the  local  authorities, 
or  of  the  settlers  themselves. 

The  outline  and  most  of  the  essential  feat' 
nres  of  the  system  of  common  schools  now 
in  operation  in  the  New  England  states,  and 
the  states  which  have  since  avowedly  adopt- 
ed the  same  policy,  will  be  found'  in  the 
practice  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  several 
towns  which  composed  the  original  colonies 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Ila- 
ven.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  did  but 
little  more  than  declare  the  motive,  and  make 
more  widely  obligatory  the  practice  whicli 
already  existed  in  the  several  neighborhoods 
and  towns,  which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  these  colonists  at  home,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
did  not  come  here  as  isolated  individuals, 
drawn  together  from  widely  separated  homes, 
entertaining  broad  differences  of  opinion  on 
all  matters  of  civil  and  religious  concernment, 
and  kept  together  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  some  tem- 
porary but  profitable  adventure.  They  came 
after  God  had  set  them  in  families,  and  they 
brought  with  them  tho  best  pledges  of  good 
behavior,  in  the  relations  which  father  and 
mother,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, neighbors  and  friends,  establish.  They 
came  with  a  foregone  conclusion  of  perma- 
nence, and  with  all  the  elements  of  the  social 
stat«  combined  in  vigorous  activity — every 
man  expecting  to  find  or  make  occupation 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  already 
trained.  Tliey  came  with  earnest  religions 
convictions,  made  more  earnest  by  the  trials 
of  persecution ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these 
convictions  was  a  leading  motive  in  their 
emigration  hither.  The  fundamental  articles 
of  their  religious  creed,  tliat  the  Bible  was 
the  only  authoritative  expression  of  the  di- 
vine will,  and  that  every  man  was  able  to 
judge  for  himself  in  its  interpretation,  made 
schools  necessary,  to  bring  all  persons  **  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  an  under- 
standing **  of  the  main  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion  necessary  to 
salvation."  The  constitution  of  civil  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  them  from  the  cut- 
set, which  declared  all  civil  officers  elective, 
and  gave  to  every  inhabitant  who  would  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  bo  voted  for,  and  which  practically  con- 
verted political  society  into  a  partnership,  in 
which  each  member  had  the  ri^ht  to  bind 
the  whole  firm,  made  universal  education 
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identical  with  self-preservation.  But  aside 
from  these  considerations,  the  natural  and 
acknowledged  leaders  in  this  enterprise — 
the  men  who,  by  their  religious  character, 
wealth,  social  position,  and  previous  expe- 
rience in  conducting  large  business  oper- 
ations, commanded  public,  confidence  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  were  educated 
.men — as  highly  and  thoroughly  educated 
as  they  could  be  at  the  best  endowed  free 
and  grammar  schools  in  England  at  that 
period;  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  her  great  univer- 
sities. These  men  would  naturally  seek  for 
their  own  children  the  best  opportunities 
of  education  which  could  be  provided ;  and 
it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  these  men,  that, 
instead  of  sending  their  own  children  back 
to  England  to  be  •  educated  in  grammar 
schools  and  colleges,  these  institutions  were 
established  here  amid  the  stumps  of  the  pri- 
meval forests;  that,  instead  of  setting  up 
"family  schools"  and  "select  schools"  for 
the  ministers'  sons  and  magistrates'  sons,  the 
ministers  and  magistrates  were  found,  not 
only  in  town  meeting,  pleading  for  an  allow- 
ance out  of  the  common  treasury  for  the 
support  of  a  public  or  common  school,  and 
in  some  instances  for  a  "  free  school,"  but 
among  the  families,  entreating  parents  of  all 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
school  with  their  own.  All  this  was  done 
in  advance  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts 
gleaned  from  the  early  records  of  several  of 
the  towns  first  planted. 

TOWN    ACTION   IN    BEHALF   OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  earliest  records  of  most  of  the  towns 
of  New  England  are  either  obliterated  or 
lost,  but  among  the  oldest  entries  which 
can  now  be  recovered,  the  school  is  men- 
tioned not  as  a  new  thing,  but  as  one  of  the 
established  interests  of  society,  to  be  looked 
after  and  provided  for  as  much  as  roads 
and  bridges  and  protection  from  the  Indians. 
In  the  first  book  of  records  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  under  date  of  April  13,  1G34,  after 
providing  by  ordinance  for  the  keeping  of 
the  cattle  by  "  brother  Cheesbrough,"  "  it 
was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our 
brother  Philemon  Punnont  shall  be  entreat- 
ed to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching 
and  nurturing  of  children  with  us."  This 
was  doubtless  an  elementary  school,  for  in 
1636  we  find  a  subscription  entered  on 
the   records  of  the   town  "by  the  richer 


inhabitants,"  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
schoolmaster,  for  the  youth  with  us — Mr. 
Daniel  Maude  being  now  also  chosen  there- 
unto." Mr.  Maude  was  a  clergyman,  a  title 
at  that  day  and  in  that  community  which 
was  evidence  of  his  being  an  educated  man. 
This  "free  school"  was,  in  the  opinion  of  th\3 
writer,  not  necessarily  a  school  of  gratuitous 
instruction  for  all,  but  an  endowed  school 
of  a  higher  grade,  of  the  class  of  the  Eng- 
lish grammar  school,  in  which  many  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England  had  received 
their  own  education  at  home.  Toward  the 
maintenance  of  this  school,  the   town,  in 

1642,  in  advance  of  any  legislation  by  the 
General  Court,  ordered  "  Deer  Island  to  be 
improved,"  and  several  persons  made  be- 
quests in  their  last  wills.  Similar  provision 
can  be  cited  from  the  early  records  of  Salem, 
Cambridge,  Dorchester,  and  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  early  records  of  the  town  of  Hartford 
are  obliterated,  but  within  seven  years  after 
the  first  log-house  was  erecte'd,  thirty  pounds 
are  appropriated  to  the  schools,  and  in  April, 

1643,  it  is  ordered  "that  Mr.  Andrews  shall 
teach  the  children  in  the  school  one  year," 
and  "he  shall  have  for  his  pains  £16,  and 
therefore  the  townsmen  shall  go  and  inquire 
who  will  engage  themselves  to  send  their 
children ;  and  all  that  do  so,  shall  pay  for  one 
quarter,  at  the  least,  and  for  more  if  they  do 
send  them,  after  the  proportion  of  twentv 
shillings  the  year ;  and  if  they  go  any  week 
more  than  one  quarter,  they  shall  pay  six- 
pence a  week ;  and  if  any  would  send  their 
children  and  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their 
teaching,  they  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  the 
townsmen,  and  they  shall  pay  it  at  the  town's 
charge."  Mention  is  also  made  of  one  "  Goody 
Betts,"  who  kept  a  "  Dame  School"  after  the 
fashion  of  Shenstone's  "schoolmistress"  at 
Leasower,  in  England.  Similar  entries  are 
found  in  the  town  records  of  Windsor  and 
Wethersfield  in  advance  of  any  school  code 
by  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  records  of  the  town  of  New  Haven  are 
full  of  evidence  of.  the  interest  taken  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  colony,  particularly  by 
Governor  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  in  behalf  of  schools  of  every  grade, 
and  of  the  education  of  every  class,  from  the 
apprentice  boy  to  those  who  filled  the  high 
places  in  church  and  state.  The  first  settle- 
ment of  the  colony  was  in  1638,  and  within  a 
year  a  transaction  is  recorded,  which,  while 
it  proves  the  existence  of  a  school  at  that 
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early  period,  also  proclaims  the  protection 
which  the  first  settlers  extended  to  the  indi- 
gent, and  tlieir  desire  to  make  elementary  ed- 
ucation universal     In  1689,  Thomas  Fugill 
is  required  by  the  court  to   keep  Charles 
Iliginson,    an    indentured   apprentice,   **at 
school  one  year ;''  or  else  to  advantage  him 
as  much  in  his  education  as  a  year's  learning 
comes  to.     In  1641,  the  town  orders  'Hhat 
a  Free  School  be  set  up,"  and  '*  our  pastor, 
Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates, 
shall  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet 
to  be  given  to  it  out  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  town,  and  also  what  rules  and  orders 
are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the 
same."    To  this  school  "  that  famous  school- 
master," Ezckiel  Cheever,*  "was  appoint- 
ed," "  for  the  better  training  up  of  youth  in 
this  town,  that,  through  God's  blessing,  they 
may  .be  fitted  for  public  service  hereafter, 
in   church   or  commonwealth."     Not   con- 
tent with  a  Grammar  School,  provision  was 
early  made  for  "  the  relief  of  poor  scholars 
at  the  college  ^at  Cambridge,"  and  in  1645 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  were  sent  forward  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  was  followed  by  other 
donations,  and  by  a  richer  consignment  of 
young  men  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
institution.     In  1647,  in  the  distribution  of 
home  lots,  it  was  ordered  in  town  meeting, 
that  the  magistrates  "  consider  and  reserve 
what  lot  they  shall  see  meet,  and  most  com- 
'  modious  for  a  college,  which  they  desire  may 
be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability  will  reach 
thereunto."     Among  the  active  promoters 
of  education  and  schools,  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor Eaton,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Daven- 
port, is  particularly  prominent.     In  1652, 
he  calls  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  "  to  let  them  know  what  he  has  done 
for  a  schoolmaster ;"  that  he  had  written  a 
lettor  to  one  Mr.  Bower,  a  schoolmaster  of 
Plymouth,  and  another  to  Rev.  Mr.  Lan- 
dron,   a  scholar;   and   many  of  the  town 
thought  there  would  be  need  of  two  school- 
masters— **onc  to  teach  boys  to  read  and 
write,"  as  well  as  the  "  Latin  schoolmaster." 
At  another  time  he  reports  his  correspond- 
ence with  a  teacher  in  Wethersficld,  then 
with  one  at  old  Plymouth,  and  again  with 
one  at  Norwalk,  "so  that  the  town  might 
never  be  without  a  sufficient  schoolmaster." 
He  seems  to  have  been  considerate  of  the 
health  of  the  teachers,  and  proposes  to  ex- 


*See  Barnard's  American  Teachera  and  Educatora, 
VoL  u  art  ^'Ezekiel  Cheever." 


cuse  one  "whose  health  would  not  allow 
him  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  teaching^*' 
which  he  seems  to  regard  as  more  laborious 
than  that  of  the  ministry.  On  another  oc- 
casion he  introduces  to  the  committee  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  come  to  treat  about 
the  school.  He  is  allowed  £20  a  year,  and 
30  shillings  for  his  expenses  in  travel,  besides 
his  board  and  lodgings.  Ue  wished  to  have 
liberty  to  visit  his  friends,  "  which  he  pro- 
posed to  be  in  harvest  time,  and  that  his 
pay  be  such  as  wherewith  he  may  buy 
books."  These  particulars  show  the  consid- 
erate interest  taken  by  men  in  local  authori- 
ty in  the  school  and  the  teacher,  in  advance 
of  any  directory  or  compulsory  legislation 
of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  It  was  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  timely  suggestions  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Davenport,  that  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins, 
of  Connecticut,  by  his  will,  dated  London, 
March  7, 1657^  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his 
estate  (aifter  disposing  of  much  of  his  estate 
in  New  England)  to  trustees  residing  in  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  "  in  full  assurance  of 
their  trust  and  faithfulness"  in  disposing  of 
it,  "to  give  some  encouragement  in  those 
foreign  plantations  for  the  breeding  up  of 
hopeful  youths  both  at  the  grammar  school 
and  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  future  times."  By  the  final  dis- 
position and  distribution  of  this  estate  three 
grammar  schools  were  established  at  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  and  Had  ley,  which  are  in 
existence  at  this  day,  among  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions of  this  class  in  America. 

The  early  records  of  the  several  towns 
which  subsequently  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  exhibit  evi- 
dence of  a  different  character  and  spirit  in 
the  first  settlers.  The  plantations  on  the 
Piscataqua  river  were  made  by  proprietors 
from  mere  commercial  motives,  and  the  set- 
tlers were  selected  in  reference  to  immediate 
success  in  that  direction ;  and  in  these  settle- 
ments we  find  no  trace  of  any  individual  or 
town  action  in  behalf  of  education  until 
after  their  union  with  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  laws  made  the  establishment 
of  schools  obligatory. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  we  find  traces 
of  the  same  educational  policy  which  mark- 
ed the  early  history  of  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  According  to  Cul- 
lender, in  Newport,  "so  early  as  1640,  Mr. 
Lenthal  was  by  vote  called  to  keep  a  public 
school  for  the   learning  of  youth,  and  for 
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his  encouragement  there  were  granted  to 
him  and  hb  heirs,  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  four  more  for  a  house  lot.  It  waa  al^o 
voted  that  one  hundred  acres  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  school  for  encouragement 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  train  up  their  youth  in 
learning.  And  Mr.  Robert  Lenthal,  while 
he  continues  to  keep  school,  i^  to  have  the 
benefit  thereof/'  The  proprietors  of  other 
plantations  reserved  a  portion  of  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  generally 
of  a  "  free  schoole ;"  and  *'  Mr.  Schoolmas- 
ter Turpin/'  petitions  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, that  he  and  his  heirs,  so  long  as  any 
of  them  should  maintain  the  worthy  art  of 
learning,  may  be  invested  in  the  lands  set 
apart  for  a  school. 

These  citations  sliow  the  action  of  the 
towns  independent  of  any  general  legislation 
by  the  several  colonies  of  New  Etigtaud — 
action  prompted  by  their  own  consciousness 
of  the  advantages  of  education  in  **Dame 
Schools,"  in  *'  Free  School^,''  in  **  Grammar 
Schools"  and  in  **  Colleges"  at  home — aided 
by  the  presence  among  them  of  **  masters" 
jind  "ushers,"  and  also  of  "schoolmasters" 
ind  "  school  ma'ams"  willing  to  engage  in 
the  same  vocations  in  the  new  townships  and 
villages — stimulated  by  magistrates  and  min- 
isters, who  had  themselves  received  the  best 
education  that  such  schools  could  give  in 
England,  who  inculcated  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  as  of  daily  obligation,  and  who 
believed  that  the  foundations  of  the  state 
should  be  laid  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  whole  people. 

COLONIAL   LEGISLATION    AND    ACTION. 

We  shall  now  notice  briefly  the  legislation 
respecting  children  and  schools  of  each  of 
the  colonies,  in  the  order  of  their  settlement. 

Virginia. — Although  several  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  "  Free  Schools"  and 
a  **  College"  in  Virginia,  by  the  Virginia 
Company  and  benevolent  individuals,  at  an 
earlier  day,  the  first  general  legislation  re- 
specting the  education  of  children  by  the 
Colonial  Assembly  was  in  1631,  when  it  was 
enacted :  "  It  is  also  thought  fit,  that  upon 
every  Sunday  the  mynistcr*  shall,  halfe  an 
hour  or  more  before  evening  prayer,  examine, 
catechise,  and  instruct  the  youths  and  igno- 
rant persons  of  his  parish  in  the  ten  com- 


*  In  this  and   some  oClier  quotations  we  have 
followed  the  ortlio{2:raphy  of  tho  original. 


mandments,  the  articles  of  the  beliefe,  and  in 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  shall  diligentlie  heere, 
instruct,  and  teach  the  catechisme,  sett  forth 
in  the  book  of  Common  i'rajer.  And  all 
fathers,  mothers,  raaysters,  and  mistrisses, 
shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  or  ap- 
prentices, which  have  not  learned  their  catc^ 
chisme,  to  come  to  church  at  the  time  ap- 
poynted,  obedientlie  to  heare,  and  to  be 
ordered  by  the  mynister  untill  they  have 
learned  the  same.  And  yf  any  of  sayd 
fathers,  mothers,  maysters  &  mistresses, 
children,  servants,  or  apprentices,  shall  neg- 
lect their  duties,  as  the  one  sorte  in  not 
causinge  them  to  come,  and  the  other  in 
refusinge  to  learne  as  aforesayd,  they  shall 
be  censured  by  the  corts  in  these  places 
holden."  To  secure  the  execution  of  this 
last  clause,  it  is  provided  in  the  oath  of  the 
warden,  taken  before  "the  justices  for  the 
monthlie  corts" — **they  shall  present  such 
mastyrs  and  mistresses  as  shall  be  delinquent 
in  the  catechisinge  the  youth  and  ignorant 
persons.     So  help  you  God." 

In  1660  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a 
college  for  the  supply  of  educated  clergymen. 
"  Whereas  the  want  of  able  and  faithful 
ministers  in  this  country  deprives  us  of  those 
great  blessings  and  mercies  that  always  at- 
tend upon  the  service  of  •God  ;  which  want, 
by  reason  of  the  great  distance  from  our 
native  country,  cannot  in  all  probability  be 
always  supplied  from  thence :  Be  it  enacted^ 
that  for  the  advance  of  learning,  education^ 
of  youth,  supply  of  the  ministry,  and  pro- 
motion of  piety,  there  be  land  taken  for  a 
college  and  free  school  with  as  much  speed  as 
may  bo  convenient,  houses  erected  thereon 
for  entertainment  of  students  and  scholars." 
In  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that  a  peti- 
tion be  drawn  up  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  king  for  a  college  and  free  school ;  and 
that  there  bo  his  letters  patent  "to  collect 
the  charity  of  well  disposed  persons  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  erecting  of  colledges  &;  schools 
in  this  countrye,"  and  also  to  bestow  univer- 
sities "to  furnish  the  church  here  with  min- 
isters for  the  present."  And  this  petition  was 
recommended  to  the  right  honorable  G^)v- 
emor.  Sir  William  Berkeley.  Sir  William 
does  not  appear,  in  his  reply  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Plantations,  dated 
1670,  to  have  been  very  kindly  disposed  to 
public  schools  of  high  or  low  degree. 
•  **  Question  23.  What  course  is  taken 
about  the  instructing  the  people  within 
your  government  in  the  Christian  religion  ; 
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and  what  provision  is  there  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  your  ministry  ?" 

**  Answer.  The  same  course  that  is  taken 
in  England  out  of  towns;  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  instructing  his  children. 
AVo  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  min- 
isters are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  should 
be  better  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and 
preach  less.  But  of  all  other  commodities, 
so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us,  and  we  had 
few  that  we  could  boast  of,  since  the  perse- 
cution in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  divers 
worthy  men  hither.  But  1  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  1  hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy 
and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  di- 
vulged them,  and  libels  against  the  best  gov- 
ernment.    God  keep  us  from  both  !** 

In  1691,  "the  good  design  of  building  a 
free  school  and  college  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,"  was  recognized,  but  it  was 
not  till  1693  that  an  act  was  passed  locat- 
ing the  college,  for  which  a  royal  charter  had 
been  obtained  April  8,  1692,  with  the  title 
of  William  and  Mary,  at  Middle  Plantation, 
afterward  Williamsburgh.  Toward  its  en- 
dowment the  royal  founders  granted  £20u0 
in  money,  land,  and  a  revenue  duty  on  to- 
bacco; and  the  Afeembly  enacted  an  ex- 
port duty  on  skins  and  furs.  The  money 
grant  of  £2000  did  not.  meet  with  much 
encouragement  from  the  English  Attorney 
General  (Seymour)  who  was  instructed  to 
prepare  the  charter,  who  remarked  to  the 
Kev.  James  Blair,  the  agent  of  the  colony 
for  this  purpose,  that  the  money  was  wanted 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
the  slightest  occasion  for  a  college  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  agent  represented  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  colony  was  to  educate  and 
qualify  young  men  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  becrged  Mr.  Attorney  would 
consider  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had 
souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  people  of 
England.  "Souls!"  said  he;  ** damn  your 
souls !  make  tobacco."  The  plan  of  the 
building  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  first  commencement  was  held 
in  1700,  at  which,  according  to  Oldmixon, 
**  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people ; 
several  plantei*s  came  thither  in  their  coaches, 
and  several  sloops  from  New  York,  I'onnsyl- 
^aniaand  Maryland;  it  being  a  new  thing 
in  America  to  hear  graduates  perform  their 
academical  exerciser.  The  Indians  them- 
selvei  had   the  curiosity  to  come  to  Wil- 


liamsbui^h  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  whole 
country  rejoiced  as  if  they  had  some  relish 
of  learning."  After  the  English  fashion,  the 
college  had  a  representative  in  the  General 
Assembly.  As  a  quitrent  for  the  land  grant- 
ed by  the  Crown,  the  students  and  professors 
every  year  marched  to  the, residence  of  the 
royal  Governor,  and  presented,  and  some- 
times recited,  some  Latin  verses.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  the  endow- 
ments of  the  college  were  cut  off,  and  its 
constitution  was  somewhat  chano:ed. 

No  general  school  law  was  established  in 
Virginia  until  1796,  although  a  plan  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1779,  which 
recognized  three  degrees  of  public  instruc- 
tion, viz. :  1 .  Elementary  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren. 2.  Colleges  for  an  extension  of  in- 
struction suitable  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life.  3.  A  university,  an  extension  of  the 
means  of  higlier  culture  on  the  basis  of  the 
college  at  Williamsburgh. 

Scattered  through  the  colony  were  schools 
in  connection  with  churches,  both  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian,  and  in  many  families 
private  teachers  were  employed,  and  in  some 
cases  sons  were  sent  out  to  England  to  com- 
plete, their  education. 

Massachusetts. — In  1636,  six  years.after 
the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  met  in  Boston  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, passed  an  act  appropriating^  £400  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  college.  The 
sum  thus  appropriated  was  more  than  the 
whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time 
in  a  single  year,  and  the  population  scattered 
through  ten  or  twelve  villages  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  thousand  persons ;  but  among  them 
were  eminent  graduates  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  all  were  nere 
for  purposes  of  permanent  settlement.  In 
1638,  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of 
£779  in  money,  and  a  library  of  over  three 
hundred  books.  In  1640  the  General  Court 
granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the 
Charlestown  ferry ;  and  in  1 642  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
elders,  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes 
and  constitutions  for  the  infant  institution, 
and  in  1650  granted  a  charter  which  still 
remains  the  fundamental  law  of  the  oldest 
literary  institution  in  this  countr5\ 

In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General 
Court  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  family 
instruction  in  the  following  enactment: — 
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"  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of 
children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to 
any  commonwealth ;  and  whereas  many 
parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind : 

**  It  18  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and 
the  authority  threof^  That  the  selectmen  of 
every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and 
quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigi- 
lant eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors, 
to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so 
much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as 
not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly 
to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  for  each  neglect  therein  ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at 
least,  catechise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and 
if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  tnat  then, 
at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or 
apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox 
catechism,  without  book,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  answer  to  the  questions  that  shall  be 

Eropounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms 
y  their  parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the 
selectmen,  where  they  shall  call  them  to  a 
trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ; 
and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do 
breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  ap- 
prentices in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor 
or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some 
other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the 
commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot 
train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for 
higher  employments;  and  if  any  of  the  select- 
men, after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such 
masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  neg- 
ligent of  their  duty  in  the  particulars  afore- 
mentioned, whereby  children  and  servants 
become  rude,  stubborn  and  unnily,  the  said 
selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates, 
shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from 
them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one, 
and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force 
them  to  submit  unto  government,  according 
to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means 
and  former  instructions  they  will  not  bo 
drawn  unto  it." 

In  the  same  year  the  following  general 
school  law  was  enacted: — "It  being  one 
chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to 
keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 


tures, as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times, 
by  persuading  ii-om  the  use  of  tongues,  so 
that  at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted 
with  false  glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end 
that  leammg  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  common- 
wealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors : 

^^  It  is  therefore  ord' red  by  this  Court  and 
authority  thereof  That  every  township  with- 
in this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house^ 
holders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  with- 
in their  town  to  teach  all  such  children,  as 
shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose 
wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
major  part  of  those  who  order  the  pruden- 
tials of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided, 
that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

^*And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  where 
any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university,  and 
if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performance 
hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  next  such  school,  till  they  shall  perform 
this  order," 

With  various  modifications  as  to  details,  but 
with  the  same  objects  steadily  in  view,  viz.,  the 
exclusion  of  "barbarism"  from  every  family, 
by  preventing  its  having  even  one  untaught 
and  idle  child  or  apprentice,  the  maintenance 
of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighbor- 
hood where  there  were  children  enough  to 
constitute  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin  school  in 
every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher 
culture  for  the  whole  colonv,  the  colonial 
legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  several 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  maintained  an  edu- 
cational system,  which,  although  not  as  early 
or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony 
and  Wirtemberg,  has  expanded  with  the 
growth  cf  the  community  in  population, 
wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and 
stimulated  and  shaped  the  legislation  and  ef- 
forts of  other  states  in  behalf  of  universal  edu- 
cation. 

The  early  records  of  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth  contain    no    trace   of  the   zeal   for 
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schools  which  characterized  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven.  In  1662  the  profits  of  the  codfish- 
ery  were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  mramrnar  schools  in  such  towns  as  would 
malke  arrangements  for  the  same;  and  in 
1669  towns  having  fifty  families  were  au- 
thorized to  raise  by  rate  on  all  the  inhabi- 
tants the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  for  this 
class  of  schools,  **  for  as  much  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing 
state  of  societies  and  republics."  After  the 
union  of  the  two  colonies  under  one  charter, 
several  towns  in  the  old  colony  were  fined 
for  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1647  respecting  children  and  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  grammar  school  which 
each  town  having  one  hundred  families  was 
obliged  by  law  to  maintain,  to  enable  young 
men  to  fit  for  college,  in  several  counties 
endowed  schools  were  set  up;  and  in  1763 
the  first  of  that  class  of  institutions,  known 
and  incorporated  as  academies,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  parish  of  By  field  in  the  town 
of  Newbury,  on  a  legacy  left  by  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Dummer.  Its  objects  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  town  grammar  school,  but  its 
benefits  were  not  confined  to  one  town,  nor 
was  it  supported  in  any  degree  by  taxation. 

Rhode  Island. — In  this  colony  education 
was  left  to  individual  and  parental  care,  no 
trace  of  any  legislation  on  tbe  subject  being 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  except  to  incorporate  in  1747  the 
**  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge 
and  Virtue,"  which  was  established  in  New- 
port in  1730  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Company 
of  the  Redwood  Library ;"  and  in  1764  to 
grant  the  charter  to  the  College  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  was  first  located  in  Warren, 
and  in  1770  removed  to  Providence,  and  in 
1804  called,  after  its  most  liberal  benefactor. 
Brown  University. 

CoNNBCTiouT. — In  1646,  Mr.  Roger  Lud- 
low was  requested  to  compile  "  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  this  common- 
wealth," which  was  not  completed  till  May, 
1650,  and  is  known  as  the  code  of  1650. 
The  provisions  for  the  family  instruction 
of  children  and  the  maintenance  of  schools 
are  identically  the  same  as  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  remained  on  the  statute-book, 
with  but  slight  modifications  to  give  them 
more  efi^ciency,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 


years.  In  the  chapter  on  "capital"  of- 
fences, it  is  enacted  that  if  any  child  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  sufficient  under- 
standing, shall  curse  or  smite  his  father  or 
mot'oer,  he  shall  be  put  to  death,  "  unless  it 
can  be  sufficiently  testified  that  tbe  parents 
have  been  unchristianly  negligent  In  tbe  ed- 
ucation of  such  children."  In  the  chapter 
respecting  schools,  the  proposition  made  by 
tbe  "Commissioners' of  the  United  Colonies," 
that  it  be  commended  to  every  family  which 
"  is  able  and  willing  to  give  yearly  but  the 
fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something 
equivalent  thereto,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  learning,"  was  approved,  and  two  men 
were  appointed  in  every  town  to  receive  and 
forward  the  contributions.  This  was  done 
in  the  larger  towns  of  the  colonics  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven,  from  time  to  time, 
until  ten  of  the  principal  ministers,  in  1700, 
at  Branford,  brought  each  a  number  of  books, 
and  as  they  laid  them  on  the  table,  declared — 
^^I  ffive  these  hooks  for  founding  a  College  in 
Connecttcut*^^  and  on  that  foundation  rose 
Yale  College.  To  fit  young  men  for  the 
college  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  for 
Yaie,  in  1672  it  was  ordered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  "  that  in  every  county  there  shall 
be  set  up  a  grammar  school  for  the  use  of 
the  county,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  college ;"  and  to  aid  the  county  towns  in 
maintaining  their  schools,  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  were  appropriated  by  the  General 
Court  to  each,  "  to  be  improved  in  the  best 
manner  that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
grammar  school  in  said  towns,  and  to  no 
other  use  or  end  whatsoever;"  and  in  1677 
a  fine  of  ten  pounds  annually  is  imposed  on 
any  county  town  neglecting  to  keep  the 
Latin  school.  In  1690,  the  county  Latin 
schools  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven  are  de- 
nominated "  Free  Schools,"  probably  in  ref- 
erence to  the  partial  endowment  of  schools 
of  this  class  by  the  trustees  of  the  legacy 
of  Governor  Hopkins. 

As  early  as  1700,  the  system  of  public 
instruction  in  Connecticut  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : 

1.  An  obligation .  on  every  parent  and 
guardian  of  children,  "  not  to  sufier  so  much 
barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have 
a  single  child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read 
the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of 
the  colony ;"  and  also,  "  to  bring  them  up  to 
some  lawful  calling  or  employmeut,"  under 
a  penalty  for  each  ofifencci 
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2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  lists  of  estates,  was  col- 
lected in  evei^  town  with  the  annual  state 
tax,  and  payable  proportionably  to  those 
towns  only  which  should  keep  their  schools 
according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  hav- 
ing over  seventy  families,  kept  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four 
head  county  towns  to  fit  youth  for  college, 
two  of  which  grammar  schools  were  free  or 
endowed. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the 
General  Court  made  an  annual  appropriation 
of  £120. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Indians. 

The  system,  therefore,  embraced  every 
family  and  town,  all  classes  of  children  and 
youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of 
schools.  There  were  no  select  or  sectarian 
schools  to  classify  society  at  the  roots,  but 
all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor, 
and  all  brought  under  the  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  early  associations  and  similar  school 
privileges.  Here  was  the  foundation  laid, 
not  only  for  universal  education,  but  for  a 
practical,  political,  and  social  eouality,  which 
lias  never  been  surpassed  in  tlie  history  of 
any  other  community. 

-  New  Hampshire. — From  1623  to  1641, 
the  early  records  of  the   first  settlements 
within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hampshire 
exhibit  no  trace  of  educational  enactments ; 
from  1641  to  1680,  the  school  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts prevailed,  and  the   presence  of 
such  men  as  Philemon  Purmont  and  Daniel 
Maude,  who  were  the  first  schoolmasters  of 
that  colony,  must  have  contributed  to  inaugu- 
rate the  policy  of  local  and  endowed  schools. 
When  the  necessities  of  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge were    made   known,  the   people  of 
Portsmouth,  in  town  meeting,  made  a  col- 
lection of  sixty  pounds,  with  a  pledge  to  con- 
tinue the  same  amount  for  seven  years,  "  for 
the  perpetuating  of  knowledge  both  religious 
and  civil  among  us  and  our  posterity  after 
ns."     In  the  original  grants  for  towns  one 
lot  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools. 

In  1680  New  Hampshire  became  a  sepa- 
rate  colony,  and  in  1693  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly enacted  "  that  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  meeting  houses,  ministers' 
houses,  and  allowing  a  salary  to  a  school- 
master in  each  town  within  this  province, 


the  selectmen  shall  raise  by  an  equal  rate 
an  assessment  upon  the  inhabitants ;''  and 
in  17 19  it  was  ordained  that  every  town 
having  fifty  householders  should  be  con- 
stantly provided  with  a  schoolmaster  to 
teach  children  to  read  and  write ;  and  those 
having  one  hundred  should  maintain  a  gram- 
mar school,  to  be  kept  by  some  decent  , 
person,  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed 
in  the  tongues.  In  172 1  it  was  ordered  that 
not  only  each  town  but  each  parish  of  one 
hundred  families  should  be  constantly  pro- 
vided with  a  grammar  school,  or  forfeit  the 
sura  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  treasury  of  the 
province.  This  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  instruction  continued  substantially 
until  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution 
in  1792. 

In  1770  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  a  school 
which  he  had  established  in  Lebanon,  Con- 
necticut, under  the  name  of  **  Moo/s  Indian 
Charity  School,"  to  the  depths  of  the  forests 
in  the  western  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
Here,  side  by  side  with  the  school  for 
Indians,  he  organized  another  institution, 
termed  a  college  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Governor  Wentworth  in  1769,  and  which 
held  its  first  commencement  in  1771,  with 
four  graduates,  one  of  whom  was  John 
Wheelock,  the  second  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  was  called  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege after  Lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  larg- 
est benefactors  of  the  Charity  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  of  our 
history,  according  to  Noah  Webster,  the 
condition  of  the  educational  system  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  England  was  as  follows : 

"The  law  of  Connecticut  ordains  that 
every  town  or  parish  containing  seventy 
householders,  shall  keep  an  English  school, 
at  least  eleven  months  in  the  year;  and 
towns  containing  a  less  number,  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year.  Every  town  keeping 
a  public  school  is  entitled  to  draw  from  the 
treasury  of  the  state  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
proportioned  to  its  census  in  the  list  of  prop- 
erty which  furnishes  the  rule  of  taxation. 
This  sum  might  have  been  originally  suf- 
ficient to  support  one  school  in  each  town 
or  parish,  but  in  modern  times  is  divided 
among  a  number,  and  the  deficiency  of 
money  to  support  the  schools  is  raised  upon 
the  estates  of  the  people,  in  the  manner  the 
public  taxes  are  assessed.  To  'extend  the 
benefits  of  this  establishment  to  all  the  in- 
habitants, large  towns  and  parishes  are  di- 
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vided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  sup- 
posed able  to  furnish  a  competent  number 
of  scholars  for  one  school.  In  each  district 
a  house  is  erected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district,  who  hire  a  mas- 
ter, furnish  wood,  and  tax  themselves  to  pay 
all  expenses  not  provided  for  by  the  public 
money.  The  school  is  kept  during  the  win- 
ter months,  when  every  farmer  can  spare  his 
sons.  In  this  manner,  every  child  in  the 
state  has  access  to  a  school.  In  the  sum- 
mer, a  woman  is  hired  to  teach  small  chil- 
dren, who  are  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  labor. 
In  the  large  towns,  schools,  either  public  or 
private,  are  kept  the  whole  year;  and  in 
every  county  town,  a  grammar  school  is 
established  bv  law. 

"  The  beneficial  effects  of  these  institutions 
will  be  experienced  for  ages.  Next  to  the 
establishments  in  favor  of  religion,  they  have 
been  the  nuraerics  of  well-informed  citizens, 
brave  soldiers  and  wise  legislators.  A  peo- 
ple thus  informed  are  capable  of  understand- 
mg  their  rights  and  of  discovering  the  means 
to  secure  them.  In  the  next  place,  our  fore- 
fethers  took  measures  to  preser\'e  the  repu- 
tation of  schools  and  the  morals  of  youth, 
by  making  the  teaching  them  an  honor- 
able employment.  •  Every  town  or  district 
has  a  committee,  whose  duty  is  to  procure  a 
master  of  talents  and  character;  and  the 
practice  is  to  procure  a  man  of  the  best 
character  in  the  town  or  neighborhood.  The 
wealthy  towns  apply  to  young  men  of  lib- 
eral education,  who,. after  taking  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  usually  keep  school  a  year  or 
two  before  they  enter  upon  a  profession. 
One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances 
to  education  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
states,  is  an  opinion  that  school-keeping  is 
a  mean  employment,  fit  only  for  persons  of 
low  character.  The  wretches  who  keep  the 
schools  in  those  states  very  frequently  de- 
grade the  employment;  but  the  misfortune 
is,  public  opinion  supposes  the  employment 
degrades  the  man :  of  course  no  gentleman 
will  undertake  to  teach  children  while  in 
popular  estimation  he  must  forfeit  his  rank 
and  character  by  the  employment.  Until 
public  opinion  is  corrected  by  some  great 
examples,  the  common  schools,  what  fpw 
there  are  in  those  states,  must  continue  in 
the  hands  of  such  vagabonds  as  wander 
about  the  country." 

"Nearly  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  schools  is  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  New  England.     This  is  both  a  conse- 


quence and  a  cause  of  a  general  diffusion  of 
letters.  In  Connecticut,  almost  every  man 
reads  a  paper  every  week.  In  the  year 
1785,  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  papers  printed  weekly  in  Con- 
necticut and  in  the  Southern  states.  I  found 
the  number  in  Connecticut  to  be  nearly  eight 
thousand ;  which  was  equal  to  that  published 
in  the  whole  territoiy  south  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  means  of  this  general  circulation  of  pub- 
lic papers,  the*  people  are  informed  of  all 
political  affairs;  and  their  representatives 
are  often  prepared  to  deliberate  on  proposi- 
tions made  to  the  legislature. 

**  Another  institution  favorable  to  knowl- 
edge is  the  establishment  of  parish  libraries. 
These  are  procured  by  subscription,  but  they 
are  numerous,  the  expense  not  being  con- 
siderable, and  the  desire  of  reading  universal. 
One  hundred  volumes  of  books,  selected 
from  the  best  writers,  on  ethics,  divinity, 
and  history,  and  read  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  village,  will  have  an 
amazing  influence  in  spreading  knowledge, 
correcting  the  morals,  and  softening  the 
manners  of  a  nation.  I  am  acquainted  with 
parishes  where  almost  every  householder  has 
read  the  works  of  Addison,  Sherlock,  Atter- 
bury,  Watts,  Young,  and  other  similar 
writings  ;  and  will  converse  well  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat." 

New  York. — In  the  early  history  of  the 
settlements  of  the  New  Netherlands,  the 
school  was  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  the 
church,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  paid  in 
part  out  of  the  funds  of  the  government. 
Down  to  its  organization  as  a  royal  province 
of  England,  a  parochial  school  existed  in 
every  parish.  In  1668  a  petition  of  the 
burgomasters  and  schepens  of  New  Amster- 
dam was  forwarded  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, in  which  "  it  is  represented  that  the 
youth  of  this  place  and  the  neighborhood 
are  increasing  in  number  gradually,  and 
that  most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  but 
that  some  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants 
would  like  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
the  principal  of  which  understands  Latin, 
but  are  not  able  to  do  so  without  sending 
them  to  New  England ;  furthermore,  they 
have  not  the  means  to  hire  a  Latin  school- 
master, expressly  for  themselves,  from  New 
England,  and  therefore  they  ask  that  the 
West  India  Company  will  send  out  a  fit 
person  as  Latin  schoolmaster,  not  doubting 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  will  send 
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their  children  !•  such  teacher  %vill  froD[i  year 
to  year  increase,  until  an  academy  shall  bo 
formed  whereby  this  place  to  great  splendor 
will  have  attained,  for  which,  next  to  God, 
the  honorable  company  which  shall  have 
sent  such  teacher  here  shall  have  laud  and 
praise."  In  conapliance  with  this  petition. 
Dr.  Alexander  Carolus  Curtius,  a  Latin 
master  of  Lithuania,  was  sent  out  by  the 
company.  The  burgomasters  proposed  to 
give  him  five  hundred  guilders  annually  out 
of  the  city  treasury,  with  the  use  of  a  house 
and  garden,  and  the  privilege  of  collecting 
a  tuition  of  six  guildei's  per  quarter  of  each 
scholar.  Dr.  Curtius  proved  not  to  be  a 
good  disciplinarian,  and  parents  complained 
to  the  authorities  that  "his  pupils  beat 
each  other,  and  tore  the  clothes  from  each 
other's  backs."  The  doctor  retorted  that 
he  could  not  interfere,  "  as  his  hands  were 
tied,  as  some  of  the  parents  forbade  him 
punishing  their  children."  He  accordingly 
gave  up  his  place  and  returned  to  Holland, 
and  was  succeeded  iil  the  mastership  by 
Rev.  yEgidius  Luyck  in  1662.  His  school 
had  a  high  reputation,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  pupils  from  Virginia,  Fort  Orange,  and 
the  Delaware. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  English 
authority,  the  governor  claimed  the  privilege 
of  licensing  teachera  even  for  the  church 
schools,  but  no  general  school  policy  was 
establihhcd.  In  17u2  a  free  grammar  school 
was  founded  and  built  on  the  King's  Farm, 
and  in  1732  a  "Free  School,"  for  teaching 
the  Latin  and  Greek  and  practical  branches 
of  mathematics,  was  incorporated  by  law. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
opens  as  follows  :  "  Whereas  the  youth  of 
this  colony  are  found  by  manifold  experience 
to  be  not  inferior  in  their  natural  genius  to 
the  youth  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  therefore  be  it  enacted,"  etc.  In 
l7lO,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  established  a 
charity  school  in  connection  wuth  the  Epis- 
copal church,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Trinity  School.  In 
1750,  Charles  Dutens  announced  to  the 
public  "  that  he  taught  a  school  for  the  use 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  love 
of  learning  might  incline  them  to  take 
lessons  from  him  in  French,  at  his  house  on 
Broad  street,  near  the  Long  Bridge,  where 
he  also  makes  and  vends  finger  and  ear  rings, 
solitaires,  stay-hooks  and  lockets,  and  sets 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  stones.    Science 


and  virtue  are  two  sisters,  which  the  most 
part  of  the  New  York  ladies  possess,"  etc. 

Judge  Smith,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York,"  when  speaking  of  the 
action  of  the  legislature  for  founding  a  col- 
lege in  1746,  says :  "  To  the  disgrace  of  our 
first  planters,  who  beyond  comparison  sur- 
passed their  eastern  neighbors  in  opulence, 
Mr.  Delancy,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (England),  and  Mr.  Smith, 
were  for  many  years  the  only  academics  in 
this  province,  except  such  as  were  in  holy 
orders ;  and  so  late  as  the  period  we  are  now 
examining  (1750),  the  author  did  not  recol- 
lect above  thirteen  men,  the  youngest  of 
whom  had  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  but  two  months  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  above  law,  the  first  toward  erecting 
a  college  in  this  colony,  though  at  a  distance 
of  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
its  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  capital  by 
Dutch  progenitors  from  Amsterdam." 

In  1754  a  royal  charter  was  obtained  for 
a  college  iii  New  York,  with  the  style  of 
King's  College,  which  came  into  possession 
of  a  fund  raised  by  a  lottery  authorized  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Assembly  in  1746,  and 
of  a  grant  of  land  conveyed  .to  its  governors 
by  Trinity  Church  in  l756.  Out  of  this 
grant,  Columbia  College  is  now  (1860)  re- 
alizing an  income  of  160,000  a  year.  The 
first  commencement  was  celebrated  in  1758. 

^*  For  the  advantage  of  our  new  intended 
college"  (King's),  "and  the  use  and  orna- 
ment of  the  city,"  a  number  of  eminent  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  in  l754,  united  in  an 
association  to  form  a  library,  which  in  1 772 
was  incorporated  with  the  title  of  the  "New 
York  Society  Library." 

Maryland. — The  first  settlement  was 
effected  within  the  present  limits  of  Mary- 
land in  1634;  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following,  we  find  no  record  of  any  marked 
individual  or  legislative  effort  to  establish 
institutions  of  learning.  The  first  act  of  the 
colonial  Assembly  is  entitled  a  ''Supplicatory 
Act  to  their  sacred  majesties  for  erecting  of 
schools,"  which  was  passed  in  1694,  and  re- 
pealed or  superseded  by  an  act  entitled  a 
"  I  Petitionary  Act"  for  the  same  purpose. 
Appealing  to  the  royal  liberality,  which  had 
been  extended  to  the  neighboring  colony  of 
Virginia  in  the  institution  of  the  college,  "  a 
place  of  universal  study,"  the  Assembly  ask, 
*'  that  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  province 
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in  good  letters  and  manners,  that  a  certain 
place  or  places  for  a  free  school  or  schools,  or 
place  of  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writing  and 
the  like,  consisting  of  one  master,  one  usher, 
and  one  writing-master  or  scribe  to  a  school, 
and  100  scholars,"  be  established  in  Arundel 
CJounty,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury should  be  chancellor,  and  to  be  called 
"  Eling  William's  School ;"  and  a  similar  free 
school  is  asked  for  in  each  county,  to  be 
established  from  time  to  time  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  several  counties  may  suffice. 
To  increase  the  educational  resources  of  the 
counties,  in  1 7 1 7  it  was  enacted  that  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  twenty  shillings  current  money 
per  poll  should  be  levied  on  all  Irish  servants, 
being  papists,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery 
by  the  importation  of  too  n'cat  a  number  of 
them  into  this  province,  and  also  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  twenty  shillings  current 
money  per  poll  on  all  negroes,  for  raising 
a  fund  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  In 
1723,  ^*an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  and  erecting  schools  in  the  several 
counties/'  wa»  passed,  with  a  preamble  set- 
ting forth  that  preceding  Assemblies  have 
had  it  much  at  heart,  **to  provide  for  the 
liberal  and  pious  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  province,  and  improving  their  natural 
abilities  and  acuteness  (which  seem  not  to 
be  inferior  to  any),  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the 
dischai^e  of  their  duties  in  the  several  sta- 
tions and  employments  in  it,  either  in  re- 
gard to  church  or  state."  By  this  act  seven 
visitors  are  appointed  in  each  county,  with 
corporate  powers  to  receive  and  hold  estate 
to  the  value  of  £lOO  per  annum;  and  they 
are  authorized  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
purchase,  out  of  funds  realized  from  revenues 
already  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  one  hun- 
dred acres  more  or  less,  one  moiety  of  which 
is  to  serve  for  making  corn,  grain,  and  pas- 
turage for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  master, 
who  is  prohibited  growing  tobacco,  or  per- 
mitting it  by  others  on  said  farm.  The 
visitors  are  directed  to  employ  good  school- 
masters, members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  pious  and  exemplary  lives  and  con- 
versation, and  capable  of  teaching  well  the 
grammar,  good  writing,  and  the  mathemat- 
ics, if  such  can  be  conveniently  got,  on 
a  salary  of  £20  per  annum,  and  the  use  of 
the  plantation.  In  1728  the  master  of  each 
public  school  is  directed  ^*to  teach  as  many 
poor  children  gratis  as  the  majority  of  the 
visitors  should  order." 

Up  to  the  establishment  of  the  state  gov- 


ernment in  1777,  there  wa»  no  system  of 
common  schools  for  elementary  instruction 
in  operation  in  Maryland.  **  A  free  school," 
like  the  free  endowed  grammar  school  of 
England,  was  established  in  a  majority  of 
counties,  two  of  which  were  subsequently 
converted  into  colleges,  that  of  Charlcstown 
in  Kent  county,  into  Washiny:ton  College  in 
1782,  and  the  second  at  Annapolis  into  St. 
John's  College  in  1784 — the  former  "in 
honorable  and  perpetual  memory  of  his 
excellency  General  Washington,  the  illus- 
trious and  virtuous  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States." 

In  1696,  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  then  residing 
in  the  parish  of  Sheldon,  England,  was  made 
commissary  of  Maryland,  to  establish  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colony.  His  first 
act  was  to  inaugurate  a  plan  of  parochial 
libraries  for  the  use  of  ministers  in  each 
parish.  Through  his  influence,  Princess 
Anne  made  a  benefaction  for  this  purpose, 
and  in'  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  of 
having  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
after  her  name  (Annapolis),  donated  books 
to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the 
parish  library,  which  he  called  **the  An- 
napolitau  Library."  By  his  influence  in 
England  a  plan  of  "lending-libraries"  was 
projected  in  every  deanery  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  carried  out. 

New  Jersbt. — In  the  history  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  colony  we  find  no  trace  of  any 
general  legislation  or  governmental  action  in 
behalf  of  schools.  Scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals over  the  state  were  schools  kept 
by  clergymen  in  connection  with  their 
churches. 

In  1748  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  was  obtained  from 
George  II.,  during  the   administration   of 
Governor  Belcher,  "  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal 
arts  and  sciences."      During  the   adminis- 
tration  of  Governor   Franklin   in   1770,  a 
second  college  was  chartered,  with  the  name 
of    Queen's  (now    Kutger's)  College,  as  a 
school  of  theology  for  the  Refomied  Dutch 
Church.    Neither  of  the  institutions  receiv- 
ed any  aid  from  the  government. 

Pennsylvania. — Tlie  frame  of  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  dated 
April  25th,  1682,  drawn  up  by  William 
Penn  before  leaving  England,  contains  the 
following  provision  :    ^  The  governor  and 
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provincial  council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
public  schools  and  reward  the  authors  of 
useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in 
said  province."  In  the  laws  agreed  upon 
a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year  by  the 
governor  and  divers  freemen  of  the  province 
in  England,  it  is  provided  *'  that  all  children 
within  this  province  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  shall  be  taught  some  useiiil  trade,  or 
skill,  to  the  end  that  none  be  idle,  but  that 
the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if 
they  become  poor,  may  not  want."  In  1683 
the  governor  and  council  in  Philadelphia, 
'*  having  taken  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion the  great  necessity  there  is  of  a  school- 
master in  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  sent  for 
Enoch  Flower,  an  inhabitant  of  said  town, 
who  for  twenty  years  past  hath  been  cxer^ 
cised  in  that  care  and  employment  in  Eng- 
land, to  whom  having  communicated  their 
minds,  he  embraced  it  upon  the  following 
terms  :  to  learn  to  read  English,  4s.  by  the 
quarter ;"  to  learn  to  read  and  w^rite,  6s. ; 
read,  write  and  cast  accounts,  8s. ;  for  board- 
ing a  scholar,  £lO  per  year.  In  1689  the 
Society  of  Friends  established  a  Latin  school 
of  which  George  Keith  was  the  first  teacher. 
In  1725  Rev.  Francis  Alison,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but  educated  at  Glasgow,  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ifew 
London,  in  Chester  county,  and  opened  a 
school  there,  which  had  great  reputation. 
He  at  one  time  resided  at  Thunder  Hill,  in 
Maryland,  where  he  educated  many  young 
men  who  were  afterward  distinguished  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  subse- 
quently Provost  of  the  college  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  1740  Benjamin  Franklin  published  his 
"  Proposals  relating  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania,^^  out  of  which  ori- 
gioated  subsequently  an  academy  and  char- 
ity school,  and  ultimately  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  head  of  the  English 
department  of  the  academy  in  1751  was  Mr. 
Dove,  who  was  then  engaged  in  giving  pub- 
lic lectures  in  experimental  philosophy  with 
apparatus — ^an  early  lyceum  or  popular  lec- 
turer. 

In  1743  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety originated  in  a  "  Proposal  for  Promot- 
ing Useful  Knowledge,"  published  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  which,  idTter  various  forms 
of  organization,  took  its  present  name  and 
shape  on  the  2d  of  January,  1769. 

In  1765  the  Medical  School  originated 
with  the  appointment  of  I>r.  Moi^an  to  the 


professorship  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic;  in  1767  it  was  fully  organized,  and 
in  1768  degrees  in  medicine  were  for  the 
first  time  conferred. 

Among  the  denominational  schools  which 
grew  up  in  the  absence  of  any  general 
le^slatioQ  on  the  subject,  was  a  Moravian 
school  for  boys  at  Nazareth  in  1747,  and  for 
girls  at  Bethlehem  1740,  both  of  which  are 
still  in  existence,  and  the  latter,  especially, 
since  1 780,  has  been  one  of  the  most  floor- 
ishing  female  seminaries  in  this  country. 

Delaware. — In  the  early  settlements  of 
the  Swedes  and  Dutch  in  Delaware,  the 
policy  of  connecting  a  school  with  the 
church  was  probably  imperfectly  carried 
out,  but  there  is  no  historical  trace  of  its 
existence.  The  only  school  legislation  of 
the  colony  extant,  is  an  act  incorporating 
**  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the 
borough  of  Wilmington,  and  county  of  New 
Castle,"  dated  AprS  10,  1773. 

North  Carolina. — In  North  Carolina  for 
fifty  years,  the  policy  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities was  to  discourage  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious and  educational  activity  outside  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  the  extent  of  for- 
bidding expressly  the  establishment  of  print- 
ing presses.  The  first  act  on  record  relat- 
ing to  schools,  in  1764,  was  "for  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  for  a  school,  and  the  residence 
of  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town  of  Newbem" 
— appropriating  the  half  of  two  lots,  before 
set  apart  for  a  church,  for  this  purpose.  In 
1766  another  act  was  passed  incorporating 
trustees  for  this  school,  with  the  preamble 
''that  a  number  of  well-disposed  persons, 
taking  into  consideration  the  great  necessity 
of  having  a  proper  school,  or  public  seminary 
of  learning  established,  whereby  the  present 
generation  may  be  brought  up  and  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  fitted  for  the  several  offices  and  purposes 
of  life,  have  at  great  expense  erected  a 
school-house  for  this  purpose ;"  and  provid- 
ing that  the  master  of  the  school  shall  be 
*'of  the  established  Church  of  England,  and 
licensed  by  the  governor.  * '  Simi  lar  acts  were 
passed  in  17  70  and  1779  for  schools  at  Edenton 
and  Hillsborough.  In  1770  an  act,  reciting 
that  a  very  promising  experiment  had  been 
made  in  the  town  of  Charlotte  in  the  county 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  a  seminary  of  learning 
*'  a  number  of  youths  there  taught  making 
great  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
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learned  languages,  and  in  tho  rudiments  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  having  gone  to  various 
colleges  in  distant  parts  of  America,"  incor- 
porates the  same  with  the  name  of  Queen's 
College.  This  act  was  repealed  by  procla- 
mation in  the  next  year,  but  in  1777  it  was 
reincorporated  by  name  of  "  Liberty  Hall." 
With  tho  downfall  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  the  religious  party  which  had  swayed 
the  colony,  a  new  educational  policy  was 
inaugurated. 

South  Carolina. — In  the  early  history 
of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  as  of  several 
other  colonics,  the  first  efforts  to  establish 
schools  were  in  connection  with  the  predom- 
inant church  of  the  settlers,  t.  e.,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  through  the  aid  of  the 
"Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  By  the  mission- 
aries of  that  society  charity  schools  were 
established  in  several  parishes,  some  of  which 
were  afterward  endowed  by  individuals,  and 
incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and 
called  "Free  Schools."  In  1710  a  free 
school  of  this  character  was  established  at 
Goosccreek,  and  in  I7l2  in  Charleston;  and 
by  the  general  act  of  February  22,  1722,  the 
justices  of  the  county  courts  were  author- 
ized to  erect  a  free  school  in  each  county 
and  precinct,  to  be  supported  by  assessment 
on  land  and  negroes.  These  schools  were 
bound  to  teach  ten  poor  children  each,  if 
sent  by  said  justices.  In  1 724,  a  memorial 
to  the  **  Venerable  Society"  from  the  parisli 
of  Dorchester  sets  forth — "  The  chief  source 
of  irreligion  here  is  the  want  of  schools ; 
and  we  may  justly  be  apprehensive,  that  if 
our  children  continue  longer  to  be  deprived 
of  opportunities  of  being  instructed,  Chris- 
tianity will  of  course  decay  insensibly,  and 
we  shall  have  a  generation  of  our  own  as 
ignorant  as  the  native  Indians."  The  so- 
ciety sent  out  schoolmasters  to  this  and 
other  parishes,  and  about  2000  volumes  of 
bound  books.  In  1721  Mr.  Richard  Beres- 
ford  bequeathed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Dennis,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  poor,  £6600;  and  in  1732 
Mr.  Richard  liarris,  for  the  same  object, 
£1000.  In  1728  Rev.  Richard  Ludlam  be- 
queathed his  w^hole  estate  to  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  which  in  1778  amounted  to 
£15,272.  Other  bequests  for  the  same 
objects  were  made  at  different  times  before 
the  Revolution.  In  1743  Rev.  Alexander 
Garden  wrote  to  the  society  that  the  negro 


school  consisted  of  thirty  children,  and  in 
1760  that  it  was  going  on  with  all  desirable 
success.  In  1748  a  library  was  founded  in 
Charleston  by  an  association  of  seventeen 
young  men,  whose  first  object  was  to  collect 
new  pamphlets  and  magazines  published  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year 
embraced  the  purchase  of  books.  After 
many  delays  and  refusals,  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  in  1764.  There  is 
but  one  older  library  in  this  country. 

Georgia. — The  earliest  effort  to  establish 
schools  in  Georgia  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield.  Before  leaving  England 
in  1737,  he  had  projected  an  Orphan  House, 
after  tho  plan  of  that  of  Dr.  Frankc,  at  Halle, 
of  which  an  account  about  that  time  ap- 
peared in  English.  Ilis  first  visit  to  Savan- 
nah in  1738  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity 
of  a  charity  school  for  poor  and  neglected 
children,  and  in  the  course  of  that  vear  he 
returned  to  England  to  obtain  his  ordination 
as  priest  and  collect  funds  for  his  educational 
enterprise.  The  trustees  of  the  colony  gave 
him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  upon  which 
to  erect  his  buildings.  These  were  selected 
about  ten  miles  out  of  Savannah,  and  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1740,  he  laid  the  firet  brick 
of  the  house,  which  he  called  Bethestla,  or 
House  of  Mercy,  and  opened  his  school  in 
temporary  shelters  with  forty  children.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  made  a  collec- 
tion and  preaching  tour  in  New  England, 
during  which  he  collected  over  £S00  for  his 
charity.  After  disasters  by  fire,  etc.,  the 
Orphan  House  property  was  bequeathed  to 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust  for 
the  purposes  originally  designed,  and  subse- 
quently incorporated  for  this  purpose.  On 
her  death,  and  after  the  Revolution,  the  legis- 
lature transferred  the  property  to  thirteen 
trustees,  to  manage  the  estate  and  make  reg- 
ulations for  an  academy  in  the  county  of 
Chatham.  Schools  were  established  by  the 
missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Savannah,  Au- 
gusta, and  Frederica,  and  by  the  Moravians 
and  Huguenots  in  their  respective  settle- 
ments. 

RESULTS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  OUR  COLONIAL 

HISTORY. 

The  educational  systems  and  provisions 
of  the  colonial  period  of  the  United  States 
were,  especially  in  its  earlier  portion,  closely 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  systems  of 
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the  colonies.  Schools  were  maintained  by 
individual  youth  trained  up  in  very  many 
cases,  because  it  was  a  duty  to  prepare  use- 
ful future  members  of  the  church,. which  in 
some  of  the  colonics  was  also  the  state. 

In  three  states,  Massachusetts*,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Hampshire,  it  was  very  early 
made  the  legal  duty  of  parents  and  towns 
to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Elsewhere,  such  efforts  as  were  made,  aside 
from  the  natural  desire  of  parents  to  afford 
their  children  such  an  education  as  was  suit- 
able to  their  rank  in  life,  or  such  as  would 
aid  their  subsequent  progress  and  prosperity, 
were,  generally  speaking,  put  forth  by  clergy- 
men, ecclesiastical  bodies,  or  pious  laymen, 
for  colonial  institutions  for  secondary  edu- 
cation were  not  very  numerous,  including 
the  town  grammar  schools  of  New  England, 
and  a  small  number  of  endowed  or  free 
schools.  In  these  two  classes  of  institutions, 
a  small  number  of  pupils  were  prepared  to 
enter  college.  A  far  greater  number  of  col- 
lege students,  more  especially  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  were  prepared  by  clei^y- 
men,  who  received  each  a  small  number  of 
pupils  into  his  family,  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing some  additional  income.  There  were 
aUo  a  few  private  schools  of  considerable 
reputation  and  value. 

In  connection  with  these  educational  agen- 
cies, the  small  parochial  and  social  libraries, 
and  the  two  or  three  associations  for  the 
increase  and  dissemination  of  science,  should 
also  bo  referred  to. 

The  institutions  of  superior  education, 
established  during  the  colonial  period,  were 
seven  in  number;  namely.  Harvard,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Yale,  Nassau  Hall,  Rutgers, 
Brown,  and  Columbia.  From  these  came 
forth  nearly  all  the  liberally  educated  men 
of  that  day,  though  it  was  a  custom  of  a  few 
of  the  wealthiest  families  of  the  day  to  grad 
uato  their  sons  at  a  European  university, 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  being  commonly  se- 
lected. The  colonial  colleges,  like  the 
schools  preparatory  to  them,  were  substan- 
tially church  institutions,  their  pupils  being 
the  stock  from  which  the  clerical  body  was 
reinforced. 

It  was  not  until  the  very  close  of  the  co- 
lonial period  that  a  few  special  or  profes- 
sional schools  were  established.  A  school 
of  medicine,  sufficiently  entitled  to  the  name, 
gave  degrees  in  New  York  in  1769 ;  a  sort 
of  theological  seminary  was  founded  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1778;  while  the  first  law  school 


only  arose  the  year  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
Professorships,  however,  in  these  depart- 
ments, had  afforded  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
struction in  all  of  them  as  part  of  the  college 
course,  long  before;  indeed,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earliest  colleges. 

Female  education  was  comparatively  neg- 
lected in  the  colonial  period.  Girls  were 
taught  housewifely  duties  far  more  assidu- 
ously than  learning,  and  often  depended 
upon  home  instruction  for  whatever  educa- 
tion they  received ;  neither  the  common 
schools  nor  those  for  secondary  education 
affording  or  being  designed  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  them. 

That  special  supplementary  training  which 
at  the  present  day  does  so  iimch  to  alleviate 
the  .misfortunes  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  feeble  minded,  was  quite  un- 
known, nor  was  the  idea  entertained  that 
such  a  training  was  practicable. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REVOLUTIONARY   AND   TRANSITIONAL 

PERIOD. 

This  immediate  effects  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  were  adverse,  and,  in  certain  as- 
pects*, disastrous  to  the  interests  of  education. 
Dangers  so  great  and  imminent  almost  en- 
grossed all  thought  and  absorbed  all  exertion 
and  resources.  Children,  indeed,  were  not 
left  without  the  instruction  of  the  faniilv  and 
the  local  elementary  school,  and  they  were, 
thank  God,  everywhere  surrounded  with  the 
most  stirring  exhibitions  of  heroic  patriotism 
and  the  solf-sacriticing  virtues.  But  too  gen- 
erally the  elementary  school  and  the  teacher, 
never  properly  appreciated,  gave  way  to 
more  pressmg  and  universally-felt  necessities. 
Higher  education  for  a  time  experienced  a 
severe  shock.  The  calls  of  patriotism  with- 
drew many  young  men  from  the  colleges  and 
the  preparatory  schools,  and  prevented  many 
more  from  resorting  thither.  The  impover- 
ishment of  the  country,  and  the  demand  for 
immediate  action,  compelled  others  to  relin- 
quish an  extended  course  of  professional 
study.  In  some  cases  the  presence  of  armies 
caused  a  suspension  of  college  instruction  and 
the  dijipersion  of  faculty  and  students,  and 
even  converted  the  college  buildings  into 
barracks.  But  the  action  and  influence  of 
this  period  were  not  wholly  adverse  or  dis- 
astrous to  schools  and  higher  education.   The 
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public  mind  was  stimulated  into  greatly  in- 
crea<*ed  activity — now,  for  the  first  time,  as- 
Buniing  a  collective  existence  and  national 
characteristics.  The  heart  of  the  people  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  in  cheerfully  bearing  the  burdens  of 
society  with  diminished  resources,  and  in  re- 
pairing  the  waste  and  destruction  of  the  war. 
The  examples  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  in 
council,  and  courage  and  heroism  in  the 
field,  and  of  patient  endurance  of  privation 
and  hardship,  and  towering  above  all  and 
outshining  all,  the  colossal  greatness  and 
transparent  purity  of  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington— these  were  lessons  for  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  a  young  nation,  which  amply 
compensated  for  the  partial  and  temporary 
suspension  of  schools.  Jn  the  discussion  and 
reconstruction  of  political  society,  in  framing 
constitutions  and  organic  legislation,  and  in 
the  disposition  of  unsettled  territory,  the  im- 
portance of  the  elementary  school,  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  college,  was  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for. 

Among  the  earliest  to  do  justice  to  this 
great  subject  was  Noah  Webster,  who,  in  a 
seiies  of  essays,  first  published  in  a  New 
York  paper,  and  copied  extensively  by  the 
press  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  after- 
ward embodied  in  a  volume  with  other  fu- 
gitive pieces,  advocated  a  liberal  policy  by 
the  national  and  local  governments  in  favor 
of  a  broad  system  of  education.  "  Here  every 
class  of  people  should  know  and  love  the 
laws.  This  knowledge  should  be  diffused  by 
means  of  schools  and  newspapers ;  and  an  at- 
tachment to  the  laws  may  be  formed  by  early 
impression  upon  the  mind.  Two  regulations 
are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  republican 
governments :  1.  Such  a  distribution  of  lands 
and  such  principles  of  descent  and  alienation 
as  shall  give  every  citizen  a  power  of  acquir- 
ing what  his  industry  merits.  2.  Such  a  sys- 
tem of  education  as  shall  give  every  citizen 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
fitting  himself  for  places  of  trust."  "  Edu- 
cation should  be  the  first  care  of  a  legisla- 
ture ;  not  merely  the  institution  of  schools, 
but  the  furnishing  them  with  the  best  men 
for  teachers.  A  good  system  of  schools 
should  be  the  first  article  in  a  code  of  politi- 
cal regulations ;  for  it  is  much  easier  to  in- 
troduce and  establish  an  effectual  system  for 
preserving  morals,  than  to  correct  by  penal 
statutes  the  ill  efiects  of  a  bad  system.  I  am 
80  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  should  al- 
most adore  that  great  man  who  shall  change 


our  practice  and  opinions,  and  make  it  re- 
spectable for  the  first  and  best  men  to  super- 
intend the  education  cf  youth."  As  speci- 
mens of  the  utterances  of  eminent  public 
men  on  this  subject,  we  cite  the  following : 

"  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance, institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  stnicture 
of  a  goverament  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should 
be  enlightened."     Geo  roe  Washington. 

"  The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legis- 
lature in  making  liberal  appropriations  in 
money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies 
and  colleges,  is  an  equal  honor  to  them  and 
their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great 
and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  world.  Great  is  tnith — great 
is  liberty — great  is  humanity — and  they  must 
and  will  prevail."  John  Adams. 

"  I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  edu- 
cation as  the  resources  most  to  be  relied  on 
for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting 
the  virtue,  and  advancing  the  happiness  of 
man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit 
of  extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see  a  prospect 
of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  and  this  may  proceed  to  an  in- 
definite, although  not  an  infinite,  degree.  A 
system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall 
reach  every  description  of  our  citizens,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  ear- 
liest, so  Fhall  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public 
concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest.  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape, 
and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon  the 
thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  old,  who  are  past  all  other  8er\ice9  but 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  count ly, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it" 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

"  Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite objects  with  every  free  people ;  they 
throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which 
is  the  best  security  against  cmfty  and  dan- 
gerous encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. 
They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  from 
among  whom  the  people  may  elect  a  due 
portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  de- 
scription, more  especially  of  those  who  are 
to  frame  the  laws:  by  the  perspicuity,  the 
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consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by 
the  justice  and  equal  spirit  of  which,  the  great 
social  purposes  are  to  be  answered." 

Jambs  Madison. 

"  Moral,  political  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, are  duties  assigned  by  the  Author  of 
our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  indi- 
vidual man.  For  the  fulfilment  of  these  du- 
ties, governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  is  a  duty  sacred  and  in- 
dispensable." John  Quincy  Adams. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  the  State,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  our  government,  which  unites  into  one 
all  the  minds  of  the  State,  should  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree  not  only  the  understand- 
ing, the  passions,  and  the  will,  but  above  all, 
the  moral  faculty  and  the  conscience  of  an 
individual.  Nothing  can  be  politically  right 
that  is  morally  wrong ;  and  no  necessity  can 
ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  equity. 
Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic.  To  pro- 
mote this,  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as  the 
increase  and  enlai^ement  of  jails.  There  is 
but  one  method  of  preventing  crime  and  of 
rendering  a  repnblican  form  of  government 
durable ;  and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the 
seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through  every 
part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes 
and  places  of  education;  and  this  can  be 
done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and 
aid  of  the  legislature.     I  am  so  deeply  im- 

J>ressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were  this  the 
ast  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to 
the  asylum  of  my  ancestors  and  my  beloved 
native  country,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 
^Eito  perpetua^^  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best 
proof  of  my  affection  for  her,  my  parting  ad- 
vice to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish 
and  support  public  schools  in  every  part  of 
the  State."  Benjamin  Rush. 

"  There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  re- 
commend to  your  notice  and  patronage — I 
mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of 
youth.  The  importance  of  common  schools 
IS  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them 
where  they  most  abound  and  are  best  regu- 
lated. Our  ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us 
many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them, 
descend  to  posterity,  accompanied  with  oth- 
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ers^  which,  by  promoting  useful  knowledge, 
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and  multiplying  the  blessings  of  social  order, 
diffusing  the  influence  of  moral  obligations, 
may  be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to 
them."  John  Jay. 

"  The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the 
surest  evidence  of  good  government,  is  the 
encouragement  of  education.  A  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  is  the  precursor  and  pro- 
tector of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it  we 
must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that 
will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard  them 
against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  vio- 
lence. I  consider  the  system  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  freedom, 
for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  subversion,  as  long  as  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  educa- 
tion. To  increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the 
benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  this 
excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  do- 
liberate  attention.  I  can  not  recommend  in 
terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munifi- 
cent appropriations  as  the  faculties  of  the 
State  will  authorize  for  all  establishments 
connected  with  the  interests  of  education, 
the  exaltation  of  literature  and  science,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind." 

Dk  Witt  Clinton. 

'*  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  • 
world  uneducated,  defrauds  the  community 
of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  at 


nuisance. 


Chancellor  Kent. 


In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  ^ 
in  the  press  and  in  the  halls  of  IcgisWion 
on  the  subject,  the  experience  of  the  New 
England  States  is  constantly  cited  as  an  irre- 
futable argument  in  favor  of  public  schools 
and  universal  education.     The  chamcter  and ' 
value  of  this  example  are  admirably  set  forth ^ 
by  Daniel  Webster: 

"  In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be- 
allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a  merit  of'  a  pecu- 
liar character.     She  early  adopted  and  has 
constantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  it 
is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  youth.     That  which  is  else- 
where left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure 
by  law.     For  the  purpose  of  public  instruc- 
tion, we  hold  every  man  subjoet  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look . 
not  to  the  question,  whether  he*  himself  have, 
or  have  not,  children  to  be  beaefited  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays^    Wa  regard  it 
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as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by 
which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of 
society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent  in 
some  measure  the  extension  of  the  penal 
code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conserva- 
tive principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in 
an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  character,  by 
enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the 
sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  gen- 
eral instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere;  to 
keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as 
well. as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  de- 
nunciations of  religion,  against  immorality 
and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond 
the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence 
of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sen- 
timent. We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong 
the  time  when,  in  the  villages  and  &nn- 
houses  of  New  England,  thei'e  may  be  undis- 
turbed sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And 
knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly 
on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it, 
we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direc- 
tion to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  states- 
men ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of 
government  rests  on  that  trust,  that  by  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and 
virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may 
be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence  and 
overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  un- 
dermining of  licentiousness." 

The  action  of  Congress,  and  of  the  early 
constitutional  conventions  of  the  several 
states,  shows  how  nobly  the  public  mind 
responded  to  these  appeals. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  chairman  of  a  comtnittee  tor  that  purpose, 
introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordin- 
ance respecting  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lands;  but  this  contained  no  reference  to 
schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1785,  another  ordinance  was  introduced — by 
whom  does  not  appear  on  the  journal — and 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  was  recom- 
mitted to  a  committee  consisting  of  Fierce 
Long  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufus  King  of 
Massachusetts,  David  Howell  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Wm.  S.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  R.  R. 
Livingston  of  New  York,  Charles  Stewart  of 
New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner  of  Pennsyl- 
yaniai  John  Henry  of  Maryland,  William 
'^     .  1^  cif  Viraima,  Huirh  WiUiainson  of 


North  Carolina,  John  Bull  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  William  Houston  of  Georgia.  On 
the  1 4th  of  April  following,  this  committee 
reported  the  ordinance — by  whom  drawn  up 
no  clue  is  given — which,  after  being  perfect- 
ed, was  passed  the  20th  of  May  following, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
land  system  of  the  United  States. 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion of  every  township  was  reserved  "/or  the 
tnaintewmce  of  public  sehooh  ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  one  section  out  of  the  thirty-six 
composing  each  township.  The  same  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  large  land 
sale,  in  1786,  to  tiie  Ohio  Company,  and  the 
following  year  in  Judge  Symmes'  purchase. 
The  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
River  Ohio,  and  which  confirmed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  land  ordinance  of  1785,  pro- 
vides further,  that,  "Rbugion,  Moralitt 
and  KNOWLEnoB  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
ScuooLa,  ANn  the  means  of  Education, 

SHALL  BE  FORBVEH  ENCQURAOEd/'   From 

that  day  to  the  present,  this  noble  policy 
has  been  confirmed  and  extended,  till  ita 
blessings  now  reach  even  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  fifty  millions  of  acre.. 
of  the  public  domain  have  been  set  apart  anc « 
consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  pur 
poses  of  education,  together  with  five  pe  - 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  ai4 
public  lands  In  each  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories in  which  they  are  situated. 

During  this  period  individual  beneflcencct 
and  associated  enterprise  began  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  building  up,  furnishing,  and  main 
taining    libraries,    colleges,    academics,  and 
scientific  institutions.     Societies  for  the  prr 
motion  of  science  and  literature,  and  school 
for  professional  training,  were  founded  an<- 
incorporated,   and   men   of  even   moderati 
fortune  began  to  feel  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  and  to  see  that  a  wise  endowment 
for  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the   laws  of 
nature,  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts,  the  conservatioi. 
of  good  morals,  and  the  spread  of  religion^ 
truth,  is,  in   the  best  sense  of  the  term 
a  good  investment — an  investment  prodtto 
tive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest 
good  both  to  the  donor  and  his  posterity^ 
and  which  makes  the  residue  of  the  prop* 
erty  from  which  it  is  taken  both  mor«  ae^ 
cure  and  more  valuable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ACTION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  out  in 
separate  channels  the  action  of  the  National 
and  State  governments,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  lepslative  power  of  tlie  United 
States,  both  of  which  have  been  exerted  on 
the  education  and  educational  institutions  of 
the  whole  country ;  but  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  an  exposition  of  the  State  systems 
of  public  instruction,  with  an  incidental 
notice  of  such  national  institutions  as  belong 
to  each  department  treated  of.  Before  enter- 
inff  on  this  exposition,  we  give  from  the  most 
reliable  cotemporaneons  authority  (A  His- 
torical and  Geographical  Account  of  the 
United  States,  By  Noah  Webster^  Jr,^ 
1804),  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  state 
of  learning  and  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  whole  country  at  the  opening  of  this 
eentury. 

I.  BDUCATIOKAL  INSTITUTIONS  ABOUT  i80a 

NBW  HAMP8HIBE. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — An  old  law  of 
the  colony  (1719),  directed  every  town,  con- 
taining one  hundred  famiUes,  to  provide  a 
grammar  school ;  in  which  also  was  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
This  law  was  not  well  executed.  Since  the 
revolution,  a  law  of  the  state  has  directed 
the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  several 
towns  under  certain  penalties.  There  are 
also  social  libraries ;  and  newspapers  circu- 
late in  almost  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Of  the  Academies. — At  Exeter  an  acad- 
emy, founded  by  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
called  after  his  name,  was  incorporated  in 
1781.  At  Atkinson,  an  academy  founded 
by  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq.,  was  incor- 
porated in  1700.  Academies  are  also 
found  at  Amherst,  Charlestown  and  Concord. 

Of  Dartmouth  College. — At  Hanover,  in 
Grafton  county,  is  a  college  founded  by  Dr. 
Wheelock  in  1769,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  instruction  of  young  Indians.  Although 
this  object  has  in  a  great  measure  failed, 
the  institution  is  prosperous  and  highly 
useful.  The  number  of  students  is  seldom 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  its  funds, 
consisting  of  new  lands,  are  increasing  in 
value ;  its  library  and  apparatus  are  tolerably 
pomplete ;  its  situation  is  plensfmt  and  adl- 


vaniageous.     It    takes    its    name    from    a 
principal  benefactor,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 


VBRMOKT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — Learning  re- 
ceives from  the  people  of  Vermont  all  the 
encouragement  that  can  be  expected  from 
an  agricultural  people  in  a  new  settlement. 
Schools  for  common  education  are  planted 
in  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  two  col- 
leges are  established,  one  at  Middlebury, 
the  other  at  Burlington,  in  which  are 
taught  classical  learning,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
other  sciences. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  Massachu- 
setts the  principal  institutions  for  science 
are  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
college  at  Williamstown.  The  university 
of  Cambridge  was  founded  in  1638 — it  is 
well  endowed — is  furnished  with  professors 
of  the  several  sciences — a  large  library 
and  appnratus — and  contains  usually  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred 
students.  Williams  college,  in  Williams- 
town,  fonnded  in  1793,  is  in  a  thriving 
state.  Academies  are  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  in  which  are  taught  the 
liberal  sciences,  as  welh  as  the  languages. 
The  laws  of  the  state  require  a  school  to 
be  kept  in  every  town,  having  fifty  house- 
holders, and  a  grammar  school  in  every 
town  having  two  hundred  families.  And 
although  the  laws  are  not  rigidly  obeyed, 
still  most  of  the  children  in  the  state 
have  access  to  a  school. 

MAINE  — PABT  Of  MASSACHUSETTS  TILL  1822. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning  and  Religion, — 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts  direct  that  a 
school  shall  be  kept  in  each  town,  and  lands 
are  retained,  as  public  lots,  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  the  gospel  ministry.  These 
beneficial  institutions  are  enjoyed  *in  the 
old  settlements ;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
district,  being  lately  settled,  is  not  well 
supplied  with  schools. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Of  ike  State  of  Learning^ — ^There  is  a 
college  at  Providence,  founded  by  the  Bap- 
tists, containing  forty-eight  rooms  for 
students,  and  eight  rooms  for  public  uses. 
It  baa  a  library  of  near  three  tbouftand 
volumes — and  an  apparatus  for  experiments 
in  philosophy.  It  »  furnished  with  a  presi^ 
dept  and  suititb)e  instructors  for  the  studenta 
wfa^  we  usually  tiboni  fifty  19  nvoiher,    lut 
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the  large  towns,  and  Id  some  others,  there 
are  private  schools  fur  teaching  the  com- 
mon branches  of  learninp;. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  the  General 
Court  passed  laws  directing  schools  to  be 
kept  in  every  village,  and  providing  funds 
to  encourage  them.  Every  town  or  village 
containing  a  certain  number  of  families, 
was  directed  to  maintain  a  school,  and  em- 
powered to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  a'  sum  equal  to  one  five-hundredth 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  property  of  the 
town,  as  assessed  in  the  grand  list.  By 
means  of  this  provision,  common  schools 
have  been  kept  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
and  every  person  is  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  keep  accounts.  By  the  sale  of  the 
western  reserve  in  1795,  still  more  liberal 
and  permanent  funds  were  provided  for  the 
support  of  schools.  In  winters  the  larger 
children  are  instructed  by  men ;  in  sum- 
mer, small  children  attend  the  schools,  and 
are  taught  by  women ;  in  general  the  in- 
structors are  selected  from  persons  of  good 
families  and  reputation. 

Of  Yale  College, — Yale  College,  so  called, 
from  a  principal  benefactor,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1700  at  Killingworth,  but  fixed  at 
New  Haven  in  1716.  It  consists  of  tl^ree 
colleges,  each  containing  thirty-two  rooms, 
a  chapel  and  museum — has  a  library  of 
about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  a  pliilo- 
sophical  apparatus.  Its  funds  are  ample, 
and  from  thirty  to  fifty  students  are  annu- 
ally graduated  at  the  public  commencement 
in  September.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  clergymen, 
and  eight  laymen.  The  vacancies  among 
the  clerical  members  are  supplied  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  lay  members  are 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  six 
senior  members  of  the  council  of  the 
state,  or  upper  house. 

Of  Academies  and  Grammar  Schools. — 
By  law,  a  grammar  school  may  be  established 
in  any  town  in  the  state,  by  a  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  in  legal  meeting;  and  many 
academies  are  established  and  maintained 
by  private  funds.  In  these  are  taught  not 
only  the  primary  branches  of  learning,  but 
geo^aphy,  grammar,  the  languages,  and 
higher  branches  of  mathematics.  There 
are  also  academies  for  young  ladies,  in  which 
are  taught  the  additional  branches  of 
needle-work,    drawing,     and    embroidery. 


Among  the  academies  of  the  first  reputation 
are,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  acad- 
emy in  Colchester,  whose  funds  amount  to 
about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
most  distinguished  schools  for  young  ladies 
are.  Union  school  in  New  Haven,  and  one 
in  Litchfield. 

NEW  YORK. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — A  college  was 
founded  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1764, 
and  incorporated  by  charter  from  the  king. 
After  the  revolution,  the  legislature  instituted 
a  university  consisting  of  a  number  of  re- 
gents, whose  powers  extend  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
throughout  the  state.  They  are  authorized 
to  found  colleges  and  academies,  confer 
degrees,  visit  all  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  make  regulations  for  their  governments 

Of  Columbia  and  Union  Colhges. — By 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1787,  found- 
ing the  university  of  the  state,  the  college 
in  New  York  received  the  name  of  Columbia^ 
and  all  the  privileges  and  powers,  derived 
from  its  charter,  were  confirmed.  It  is 
under  the  government  of  twenty-four 
trustees,  and  nas  considerable  funds.  Its 
instructors  are  a  president  and  professors 
of  the  principal  sciences.  The  building  is 
of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and  contain- 
ing forty-eight  apartments.  The  college  is 
furnished  with  a  chapel,  a  library,  museum, 
and  philosophical  apparatus'.  Union  college 
was  founded  at  Schenectady  in  1795,  and 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Of  Academies  and  Schools. — Several  re- 
spectable academies  are  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  in  which  are  taught 
the  learned  languages,  geography,  grammar, 
and  mathematics.  Until  since  the  revolu- 
tion, common  schools  received  no  encour- 
agement from  the  public  treasury,  or  the 
laws.  But  in  1795,  a  law  of  the  state  ap- 
propriated a  large  sum  of  money  for  erecting 
school-houses,  and  paying  teachers,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  which  are  visible.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  rudimentary  instruction  of  the 
laboring  people  has  not  been  general. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — ^The  education 
of  youth  in  New  Jersey  depends  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  is  neglected  by  some  classes  of  the 
people.  In  the  more  populous  towns  and 
villages  are  academies  and  schools  of  high 
reputation.  The  college  at  Princeton,  called 
Nassau  Hall,  is  a  seminary  of  distinguished 
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repatation,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  students 
are  annually  graduated. 

PJSNK8YLVANIA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — In  Pen  nay  1- 
Tania  is  one  university,  the  seat  of  which 
is  Philadelphia ;  a  college  at  Carlisle,  and 
another  at  Lancaster.  '  There  are  numerous 
academies  and  schools  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  large  towns.  The  legislature  have  re- 
served sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  &s  a 
fund  for  supporting  public  schools.  The 
Moravian  academies  at  Bethlehem  and  Naz- 
areth, are  noted  for  strict  discipline. 

DELAWARE. 

Of  the  Schools. — There  are  private  schools 
in  this  state,  and  especially  in  Wilmington. 
In  1796,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for 
creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  There  is  no  college  in  the  state, 
but  an  academy  at  Newark,  a  few  miles 
from  Wilmington. 

MARYLAND. 

Of  th^  Literarif  Institutions. — The  prin- 
cipal institutions  for  the  education  of  youth 
are,  Washington  academy,  in  Somerset 
county,  instituted  in  1779  ;  Washington  col- 
lege at  Chester,  founded  in  1782  ;  St.  Johns 
college  at  Annapolis,  founded  in  1784;  a 
college  at  Georgetown,  instituted  by  the 
Catholics  ;  and  Cokesbnry  college  in  Har- 
ford County,  instituted  by  the  methodists 
in  1785.  There  are  private  schools  in  many 
places ;  and  private  tutors  in  families ;  and 
many  young  men  are  sent  for  their  education 
either  to  Europe,  or  the  northern  states. 

VIHOINIA. 

Seminaries  of  Learning. — The  college  in 
Williamsburg  was  founded  during  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  called  by  their 
names.  It  was  endowed  by  them  with 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  the  pound 
of  tobacco  exported — with  a  duty  on  skins 
and  furs  exported,  and  liquors  imported.  It 
is  under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors, 
a  president  and  professors  in  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  science.  There  is  also 
a  college  in  Prince  Edward,  and  academies 
in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  as  numerons 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  1789  the 
legislatare  passed  an  act  incorporating  a 
number  of  persons  as  trustees  of  a  univer- 
sity to  be  established,  and  funds  were  sup- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings. 


There  is  an  academy  of  Warrenton,  and  a 
few  others  in  the  state ;  but  the  education 
of  all  classes  of  people  is  not  general.  In 
1803,  however,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  the  establishment  of  pubUc  schools. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Of  the  Seminaries  of  Learning. — Gentle- 
men of  property  have  been  accustomed  to 
send  their  suns  and  daughters  to  England 
for  an  education.  Some  of  them  send 
their  sons  to  one  of  the  colleges  in  the 
northern  states.  There  are  several  institu- 
tions in  the  States  called  colleges  and  acade- 
mies— a  college  in  Charleston,  one  at  Winns- 
borough,  in  Camden  district,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  at  Beaufort,  with  consider- 
able funds.  There  are  several  academies 
and  schools  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and 
other  parts  of  the  state.  The  South  Caro- 
lina College  was  incorporated  in  1801,  with 
an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  erecting  buildings  in  Columbia,  and  six 
thousand  dollars  yearly  for  instructors. 

GEORQIA. 

Of  tJie  Literary  Institutions. — The  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  has  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  college  at  Louisville.  There  are 
also  some  schools  in  the  state.  A  law  of 
the  state  has  incorporated  a  number  of  lite- 
rary gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
Hshing  and  superintending  seminaries  of 
learning — fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  are 
appropriated  for  funds,  for  this  university — 
and  a  sum  of  money  in  each  county  for 
maintaining  an  academy.  The  funds  des- 
tined by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  maintain  an  or- 
phan house,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust,  are  vested 
in  commissioners  to  support  a  college. 

KENTUCKY. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Provision  has 
been  made  by  law  for  founding  and  main- 
taining a  college,  and  schools  are  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

TENNESSEE. 

Of  Learning. — Several  schools  are  estab- 
lished in  this  state,  and  by  law  provision  is 
made  for  three  colleges.  There  is  also  a 
society  for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

Before  entering  on  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  development  of  education  in  its  different 
departments  of  elementary,  secondary,  supe- 
rior, professional  and  supplementary  instruc- 
tion, we  give  in  the  following  table  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  country  Trom  13  to 
38  States,  with  their  population  in  1870. 
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Table  l.—Hkioneai  and  statistUal  data  of  the  V%Utd  States. 
[Compiled  from  Report  of  tbe  Comminloner  of  the  Lund  Offloe  for  1867.] 
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South  Carolina 

Ctoorgia 


Slatet  admitted. 


Kentiieky . , 
Vermont .  i , 


Tennessee 

Ohio..... 

LoniBlana 

Indiana 

Mistdsaippi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Maine 

JUiSHOUrt 

'Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Iowa 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota  .  ... 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Webt  Virginia. 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Nebraslca 


Act  orgaidzSng  Territory, 


Act  admitting  Btate. 


U.  8.  Statntea 


Ord'oeoflTe? 

Mar.  3,  1805 
7,  leoo 
7.  1798 
3, 1RU9 
3,  1817 


May 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Territories. 


New  Mexico , 

rtah 

Washington , 

Dakota , 

Arizona , 

Idaho , 

Montana , 

Indian  Territory. . . 
Dist  of  Colombia.. 


BoMlotk  ^nrcibaaa 


Jnne  4,  1812 
Mar.  2,  1819 
Jan.  11,  1805 
Mar.  30,  ISOU 
June  12,  1838 


Apr.  SO,  1836 


Mar.  3,  1849 
Ang.  (4,  1848 
May  30.  1854 


Mar.  2,  1861 
Feb.  S8,  1861 
May  30,  1854 


Sept  9,  1850 

do 

Mar.  2. 1853 
Mar.  2,  1861 
Feb.  24.  1863 
Mar.  3,  1863 
May  26,  1864 


July  16,  1790 
Mar.  3,  1791 


VoL 


3 
2 
1 
2 
3 


2 
3 
2 
3 
5 


9 

9 

10 


Pag« 


U.  8.  Btatotes. 


331 
58 
549 
514 
371 


743 
493 
309 
654 
235 


10 


12 
13 
10 


9 
9 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 


403 
323 
277 


209 
173 
277 


446 

453 
173 
339 
664 
806 
65 


Feb.  4, 
Feb.  18, 
Jnne  1, 
Apr.  30. 
Apr.    8, 

D*^-  11* 
Dec.  10^ 
D«o.  3, 
tt*iC  14, 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  2, 
June  15, 
Jan.  26, 
Mar.    3, 

do. 

DecS9, 
Mar.  3, 
Sept.  9, 
PeV.  26, 
Feb.  14. 
Jan.  29. 
Dec  31, 
Mar.  2i, 


1791 
17.41 
1796 
ItsOi 
1812 
1814 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1830 
1831 
1836 
1837 
1845 


1845 
1847 
185) 
1857 
1859 
1861 
lbG2 
1864 


Mar.    1,  1867 


Vol. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
S 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
—5 
5 
9 
9 
9 
11 
11 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 


130 

314 


I 


Page. 


189 
191 
491 
173 
701 
399 
672 
536 
606 
544 
6^5 
50 
144 
743 
743 
108 
17a 
453 
166 
383 
136 
6:i3 
30 
33 
47 


Area  in  sq. 
miles. 


9.S80 
'«,800 
l,:kj6 
4,750 

47,  OJO 
8,320 

46.000 
3,130 

ll.IiM 

61,353 

50,704 
34.  COO 
58,000 


37.680 

*10.iil8 

45,600 

39.964 

*4 1,346 

33,8J9 

47.156 

*55,4I0 

5  J,  722 

*a^ooo 

*65,350 

53,196 

«56,451 

50.368 

53.045 

*274.35e 

53.934 

*  188, 981 

8.  J,  5:)  I 

95. 374 
81,318 
23.  OU) 
113.090 
*104, 5U0 
75,995 


131,20) 
88.056 
69.994 

240, 507 

113,916 
90,933 

143, 776 
fB,99l 

f|10m.tq. 


Popnlat'n 
lnl860.t 


326,073 

1,231,066 
174,620 
460. 147 

3,88U.7;i5 
672,035 

3,906.115 
112.316 
687,049 

1,596,318 

993. 6S3 

703,708 

1»  057, 286 


l.l.'>5,6e4 
315,0'<»8 

1, 100. 801 

3,339.503 
708,003 

1, 350, 428 
791,305 

1,711,951 
964.201 
638.2/9 

1, 1&>,  013 
4:)3. 453 
749.113 
140. 435 
674,948 
6i;4,2l5 
775.881 
305.439 
173,655 
5i».  4U3 
107,308 


♦6, 857 

J34,277 

28,841 


^169,000 


iri26.990 
70,000 


*  AHb  taken  fh>m  geographical  aathorities  and  not  from  public  surveya 

f  Total  population  In  1800  was  31,500,000 ;  estimated  in  1867  to  be  38,500,000. 

X  To  the  white  population  in  Neirada  should  be  added  10,507  Indians;  and  in  Cblorado,  3;961 
^.?!SS*-         .       -  §  As  estimated  January  1,  1865. 

I]  That  portion  of  District  of  Colombia  sooth  of  the  Potomac  river  was  retroceded  to  Virginia 
J«ljrO,18M,(8tatyolQ^p«a&)  ^  By  census  of  1867. 
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IL  8CnOOL-IIOUSE8,STrDIES,  BOOKS,  AND  TEACHERS 

AS  XH£Y  W£R& 

To  understand  the  real  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  orpranization,  administra- 
tion, and  instniction  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  this  coantry,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  many  agencies 
and  means  of  popular  education  besides 
schools,  books  and  teachers,  we  must,  as  far 
as  we  can,  look  into  the  schools  themselves, 
as  they  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and 
realize  the  circumstances  under  which  some 
of  the  noblest  characters  of  our  hi.story  have 
been  developed..  As  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  we  bring  together  the 
testimony  of  several  eminent  men  who  were 
pupils  or  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  who 
assisted  in  various  ways  in  achieving  their 
improvement. 

LBTTER   FROM   KOAH   WBB8TSR,    LL.D. 

"New  Haven,  March  10th,  1840. 

"  Mr.  Barnard  :  JDear  Sir — You  desire 
me  to  give  you  some  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  instruction  in  common  schools  when 
I  was  young,  or  before  the  Revolution.  I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  managing  common  schools,  at 
the  present  time,  than  I  am ;  and  I  am  not 
able  to  institute  a  very  exact  comparison 
between  the  old  modes  and  the  present. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  present  schools  in 
the  country,  I  believe  the  principal  difference 
between  the  schools  of  former  times  and  at 
present  consists  in  the  books  and  instruments 
.  used  in  the  modem  schools. 

"  When  I  was  young,  the  books  used  were 
\  chiefly  or  wholly  Dilworth's  Spelling  Books, 
the  Psalter,  Testament  and  Bible.  No  ge- 
ography was  studied  before  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books  on  that  subject, 
about  the  year  1786  or  1787.  No  history 
w&s  read,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
for  there  was  no  abridged  histoiy  of  the 
United  States.  Except  tne  books  above 
mentioned,  no  book  for  reading  was  used 
before  the  publication  of  the  Third  Part  of 
my  Institute,  in  1785.  In  some  of  the  early 
editions  of  that  book,  I  introduced  short 
notices  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  these  led  to  motip  en- 
lai^d  descriptions  of  the  country.  In  1788, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Morse,  I  wrote  an  ac- 


count of  the  transactions  in  the  United 
States,  after  the  Revolution ;  which  account 
fills  nearly  twenty  pages  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  octavo  editions. 

"Before  the  Revolution,  and  for  some 
years  after,  no  slates  were  used  in  common 
schools;  all  writing  and  the  operations  in 
arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The  teacher 
wrote  the  copies  and  gave  the  sums  in 
arithmetic ;  few  or  none  of  the  pupils  having 
any  books  as  a  guide.  Such  was  the  condi^ 
tion  of  the  schools  in  which  I  received  my 
early  education. 

"  The  introduction  of  my  Spelling  Book, 
first  published  in  1783,  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  department  of  spelling;  and 
from  the  information  1  can  gain,  spelling  was 
taught  with  more  care  and  accuracy  for 
twenty  years  or  more  after  that  period,  than 
it  has  been  since  the  introduction  of  multi- 
plied books  and  studies.* 

"  No  English  grammar  was  generally 
taught  in  common  schools  when  I  was 
young,  except  that  in  Dilworth,  and  that  to 
no  good  purpose.  In  short,  the  instruction 
in  schools  was  very  imperfect,  in  every 
branch ;  and  if  I  am  not  mii«informed,  it  is 
so  to  this  day,  in  many  branches.  Indeed 
there  is  danger  of  running  ft-om  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  instead  of  having  too  few 
books  in  our  schools,  we  shall  have  too 
many. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant,  N.  Webster." 

Dr.  Webster,  in  an  essay  published  in  a 
New  Yofk  paper  in  1788,  *'0n  the  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  in  America,"  and  in  another 
essay  published  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  1790, 
**  On  Property,  Government,  Education,  Re- 
ligion, Agriculture,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States,"f  while  setting  forth  some  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  American  education  as 
now  held,  throws  light  on  the  condition  of 
schools  and  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  at  that  date. 

**  The  first  error  that  I  would  mention  is  a 


*  "  The  general  use  of  my  Spelling  Book  m  tho 
United  States  has  had  a  most  extensive  eflect  in 
oorrecting  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  giving 
uniformity  to  ^e  language.  Of  this  change,  the 
present  generation  can  have  a  veiy  imperfect  idea." 

f  These  essays  were  afterwards  collected  with 
others  in  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Collection  of  Kg- 
says  and  Fugitive  Writings,  etc"  By  Noah  Webster, 
Jr.    Boston:  1790. 
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too  general  attention  to  the  dead  langua^JC^Sy 
with  a  neglect  of  our  own.  .  .  .  This 
neglect  is  bo  general  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
institution  to  be  found  in  the  country  where 
the  English  tongue  is  taught  regularly  from 
its  elements  to  its  pure  and  regular  construc- 
tion in  prose  and  verse.  Perhaps  in  most 
schools  boys  are  taught  the  definition  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  a  few  hard  names  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  which  the 
teacher  seldom  attempts  to  explain ;  this  is 
called  learning  grammar.  .  .  .  The  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  afford  pleasure  to  the 
student  who  comprehends  them.  In  order  to 
render  the  study  of  language  agreeable,  the 
distinctions  between  words  should  be  illus- 
trated by  the  difference  in  visible  objects. 
Examples  should  be  presented  to  the  sen- 
ses which  are  the  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge. 
"Another  error  which  is  frequent  in 
America,  is  that  a  master  undertakes  to 
teach  many  different  branches  in  the  same 
school.  In  new  settlements,  where  the 
people  are  poor,  and  live  in  scattered  situa- 
tions, the  practice  is  often  unavoidable.  But 
in  populous  towns  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
defective  plan  of  education.  For  suppose 
the  teacher  to  be  equally  master  of  all  the 
branches  which  he  attempts  to  teach,  which 
seldom  happens,  yet  his  attention  must  be 
distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and 
consequently  painful  to  himself,  and  not  use- 
ful to  his  pupils.  Add  to  this  the  continual 
interruptions  which  the  students  of  ou^ 
branch  suffer  from  those  of  another,  which 
must  retard  the  progress  of  the  whole  school. 
It  is  a  much  more  eligible  plan  to  appropri- 
ate an  apartment  to  each  branch  oi  educa- 
tion, with  a  teacher  who  makes  that  branch 
his  sole  employment.  .  .  .  Indeed  what 
is  now  called  a  liberal  education  disqualifies 
a  man  for  business.  Habits  are  formed  in 
youth  and  by  practice ;  and  as  business  is 
m  some  measure  mechanical,  every  person 
should  be  exercised  in  his  employment  in  an 
early  period  of  life,  that  his  habits  may  be 
formed  by  the  time  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pires. An  education  in  a  university  inter- 
feres with  the  forming  of  these  habits,  and 
perhaps  forms  opposite  habits;  the  mind 
may  contract  a  fondness  for  ease,  for  plea- 
sure, or  for  books,  which  no  efforts  can  over- 
come. An  academic  education,  which  should 
furnish  the  youth  with  some  ideas  of  men 
and  things,  and  leave  time  for  an  apprentice- 
ship before  the  age   of  twenty-one  years, 


would  be  the  most  eligible  for  young  men 
who  are  designed  for  active  employments. 

'*  But  the  principal  defect  in  onr  plan  of 
education  in  America  is  the  want  of  good 
teachers  in  the  academies  and  common 
schools.  By  good  teachers  I  mean  men  ,  of 
unblemished  reputation,  and  possessed  of 
abilities  competent  to  their  station.  That  a 
man  should  be  master  of  what  he  undertakes 
to  teach  is  a  point  that  will  not  be  disputed ; 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  abilities  are  often 
dispensed  with,  either  through  inattention 
or  fear  of  expense.  To  those  who  em- 
ploy ignorant  men  to  instruct  their  children, 
let  me  say,  it  is  better  for  youth  to  have  no 
education  than  to  have  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is 
more  difficult  to  eradicate  habits  than  to  im- 
press new  ideas.  The  tender  shrub  is  easily 
bent  to  any  figure ;  but  the  tree  which  has 
acquired  its  full  growth  resists  all  impres- 
sions. Yet  abilities  are  not  the  sole  requi- 
sites. The  instructors  of  youth  ought,  of  all 
men,  to  bo  the  most  prudent,  accomplished, 
agreeable,  and  respectable.  What  avail  a 
man^s  parts,  if,  while  be  is  '  the  wisest  and 
brightest,'  he  is  the  'meanest  of  mankind f 
The  pernicious  effects  of  bad  example  on  the 
minds  of  youth  will  probably  be  acknowl- 
edged ;  but,  with  a  view  to  improvement,  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  teachers 
should  possess  good  breeding  and  agreeable 
manners.  In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  in- 
structions it  is  requisite  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed from  a  man  who  is  loved  and  respected. 
But  a  low-bred  clown  or  morose  tyrant  can 
command  neither  love  nor  respect ;  and  that 
pupil  who  has  no  motive  for  application  to 
books  but  the  fear  of  the  rod,  will  not  make 
a  scholar." 

LETTER   FROM    REV.    HEMAN    HUMPHRET,    D.D. 

"PiTTSPIELD,  Dec.  12th,  1860. 

"  Hon.  Henrt  Barnard  :  Dear  Sir — I 
am  glad  to  hear  from  you,  still  engaged  in 
the  educational  cause,  and  that  you  are  in- 
tending to  '  give  ^  picturesque  survey  of  the 
progress  of  our  common  schools,  their, equip- 
ment, studies  and  character.'  If  my  early 
recollections  and*  experience  will  give  you 
any  little  aid,  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy 
in  affording  it. 

"  The  firat  school  I  remember  was  kept  a 
few  lyeeks  by  a  maiden  lady,  called  -Miss 
Faithy,  in  a  bam.  I  was  very  young,  as 
were  most  of  the  children.     "What  I  learned 
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then,  if  any  thing,  I  have  forgotten.  This 
was  in  the  snmmer,  of  course.  The  next  was 
a  school,  so  called,  kept  a  month  or  two  by 
a  neighbor  of  ours,  who  was  the  best  trout 
fisher,  with  his  horse-hair  line,  in  all  those 
parts.  He  wrote  a  fair  hand,  as  I  rem  em- 
oer,  on  birch  bark.  What  he  taught  us,  but  to 
say  tue  and  due,  has  escaped  my  recollection. 
We  h^d  no  school -house  then  in  our  dis- 
trict, and  we  met  as  much  for  play  as  any 
thing,  where  we  could  find  shelter.  The 
next  winter,  another  neighbor  took  us  a  few 
weeks  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  own 
house,  where  every  thing  but  learning  was  go- 
ing on.  Ilis  speech  bewrayed  him  of  Rhode 
Island  origin,  and  whatever  he  knew,  he  cer- 
tainly could  never  have  had  much  if  any 
chance  of  being  whipped  in  school  when  he 
was  a  boy.  I  remember  his  tremendous 
stamp  when  we  got  noisy  in  school-time,  and 
that  is  all.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair 
sample  of  school  accommodations  in  my 
boyhood ;  and  I  had  a  better  chance  for  two 
or  three  winters  afterward. 

"  School  Houses. — Most  of  the  other 
districts  in  the  town  had  school-houses,  but 
not  all.  The  first  winter  that  I  kept  school 
♦  myself,  was  in  a  room  next  to  the  kitchen  in 
a  small  private  house.  Some  of  the  school- 
houses  were  better  than  othere ;  but  none  of 
them  in  that  or  the  adjoining  towns  were 
convenient  or  even  comfortable.  They  were 
rather  juvenile  pcnitintiarieSy  than  attractive 
accommodations  for  study.  They  were  too 
small,  and  low  from  the  ceilinc:  to  the  floor, 
and  the  calculation  of  the  builders  seemed 
to  have  been,  to  decide  into  how  small  a 
space  the  children  could  be  crowded,  from 
the  fire-place  till  the  room  was  well  packed. 
Not  unfrequently  sixty  or  seventy  scholars 
were  daily  shut  up  six  hours,  where  there 
was  hardly  room  for  thirty.  The  school- 
houses  were  square,  with  a  very  narrow  en- 
try, and  a  large  fire-place  on  the  side  near 
the  door.  There  were  no  stoves  then.  They 
were  generally  roughly  clapboarded,  but 
never  painted.  They  had  writing-desks,  or 
rather,  long  boards  for  writing,  on  two  or 
three  sides,  next  to  the  wall.  The  benches 
were  all  loose;  some  of  them  boards,  with 
slabs  from  the  saw-mill,  standing  on  four 
legs,  two  at  each  end.  Some  were  a  little 
lower  than  the  rest,  but  many  of  the  smaller 
children  had  to  sit  all  day  with  their  legs 
dangling  between  the  bench  and  the  floor. 
Poor  little  things!  nodding  and  trying  to 
keep  their  balance  on  the  slabs,  without  any 


backs  to  lean  against,  how  I  pity  them  to 
this  day.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  was  the  most  difficult,  to 
keep  from  roasting  or  freezing.  For  those 
nearest  to  the  fire  it  was  sweltering  hot, 
whiles  the  ink  was  freezing  in  the  pens  on 
the  back  side  of  the  room.  *  Master,  I  am 
too  hot' — *  Master,  may  I  go  to  the  fire?' 
That  was  the  style  of  address  in  those  days, 
and  we  did  our  best  to  be  masters,  anyhow. 

"All  the  school-houses  that  I  remember 
stood  close  by  the  travelled  road,  without 
any  playgrounds  or  enclosures  whatever. 
If  there  were  any  shade  trees  planted,  or  left 
of  spontaneous  growth,  I  have  forgotten 
them.  And  in  most  cases,  there  were  no 
outside  accommodations,  even  the  most 
necessary  for  a  moment's  occasion.  I  now 
marvel  at  it,  but  so  it  was.  In  that  respect, 
certainly,  the  days  of  the  children  are  better 
than  the  days  of  their  fathers  were. 

"  For  the  most  part,  the  winter  schools 
were  miserably  supplied  with  wood.  I  kept 
school  myself  in  three  towns,  and  in  but  one 
of  the  schools  was  there  any  wood-shed  what- 
ever ;  and  no  wood  was  got  up  and  seasoned 
in  summer  against  winter.  Most  of  what 
we  used  was  standing  in  the  forests  when 
the  school  began,  and  was  cut  and  brought 
sled  length  by-  the  farmers  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  scholars  which  they  sent. 
Not  exactly  that,  either;  for  sometimes, 
when  we  went  to  the  school-house  in  a  cold 
meming,  there  was  no  wood  there.  Some- 
body had  neglected  to  bring  his  load,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  adjourn  over  to  the 
next  day.  In  many  cases,  the  understand- 
ing was,  that  the  larger  boys  roust  cut  the 
wood  as  it  was  wanted.  It  always  lay  in 
the  snow,  and  sometimes  the  boys  were  sent 
to  dig  it  out  in  school-time,  and  bring  it  in, 
all  wet  and  green  as  it  was,  to  keep  us  from 
freezing.  That  was  the  fuel  to  make  fires 
with  in  the  morning,  when  the  thermometer 
was  below  zero,  and  how  the  little  children 
cried  with  the  cold,  when  they  came  almost 
frozen,  and  found  no  fire  burning ;  nothing 
but  one  or  two  boys  blowing  and  keeping 
themselves  warm  as  well  as  they  could,  by 
exercise,  in  trying  to  kindle  it.  Such  were 
our  school-houses  and -their  disaccommoda- 
tions. 

"  Branches  Taught  in  the  Schools. — 
They  were  reading,  spelling,  and  writing, 
besides  the  A  B  C's  to  children  scarcely  four 
years  old,  who  ought  to  have  been  at  home 
with  their  mothers.     They  were  called  up 
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twice  a  day  by  the  master  pointing  with  his 
penknife  *  What's  that  f  *A.'  *  What's  that?' 
*D.'  *  No,  it's  B.'  *  What's  that  f  *N.'  *No, 
you  careless  boy,  it's  C;'  and  so  down  to 
tzand.  'Go  to  your  seat,  you  will  never  learn 
your  lesson  in  the  world,  at  this  rate>  Our 
school-books  were  the  Bible,  'Webster's 
Spelling  Book,'  and  *  Third  Part,'  mainly, 
^^^^ne  or  two  others  were  found  in  some 
schools  for  the  reading  classes.  Grammar 
was  hardly  taught  at  all  in  any  of  them,  and 
that  little  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
committing  and  reciting  the  rules.  Parsing 
was  one  of  the  occult  sciences  in  my  day. 
We  had  some  few  lessons  in  geogn^hy,  by 
questions  and  answers,  but  no  maps,  no 
globes ;  and  as  for  black-boards,  such  a 
thing  was  never  thought  of  till  long  after. 
Children's  reading  and  picture  books,  we 
had  none ;  the  fables  in  Webster's  Spelling 
Book  came  nearest  to  it.  Arithmetic  was 
.hardly  taught  at  all  in  the  day  schools.  As  a 
substitute,  there  were  some  evening  schools 
in  most  of  the  districts.  Spelling  was  one 
of  the  leading  daily  exercises  in  all  the 
classes,  and  it  was  better,  a  good  deal,  I 
thjnk,  than  it  is  now. 

"The  winter  schools  were  commonly  kept 
about  three  months;  in  some  favored  dis- 
tricts four,  but  rarely  as  long.  As  none  of 
what  are  now  called  the  higher  branches 
were  taught  beyond  the  merest  elements, 
parents  generally  thought  that  three  or  four 
months  was  enough.  There  were  no  winter 
select  schools  for  the  young  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  I  remember,  till  af- 
ter I  retired  from  the  profession,  such  as  it 
then  was.  There  may  nave  been  here  and 
there  an  academy,  in  some  parts  of  the 
state ;  but  not  one  within  the  range  of  my 
acquaintance. 

"Our  Spring  Exhibitions. — At  the  close 
of  the  winter  schools  we  had  what  we  used 
to  call  our  Quarter-days,  when  the  schools 
came  together  in  the  meeting-house,  with  a 
large  congregation  of  parents  and  friends. 
The  public  exercises  were  reading,  spelling, 
and  speaking  single  pieces,  and  dialogues. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  we  wrote  ourselves, 
for  our  own  schools.  Most  of  them  were 
certainly  very  fiat ;  but  they  brought  down 
the  house,  and  answered  the  purpose  as  well 
as  any  we  could  pick  up.  We  thought 
then,  as  I  think  now,  that  those  quarter- 
days  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  schools. 
The  anticipation  of  them  kept  up  an  interest 
all  winter,  and  stimulated  both  teachers  and 


scholars  to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of  prep- 
aration. As  the  time  approached,  w^e  had 
evening  schools  for  reading  and  rehearsing 
the  dialogues,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to' fall  be- 
hind in  the  exhibitions.  None  of  our  col- 
lege commencements  are  now  looked  forward 
to  with  greater  interest  than  were  those  ver- 
nal anniversaries. 

"Another  thing  that  helped  us  a  good  deal 
was  the  occasional  aflernoon  visits  of  the 
parents^  and  other  friends  of  the  schools. 
They  came  in  by  invitation,  or  whenever 
they  chose,  and  their  visits  always  did  us 
good. 

"  Still  another  practice  we  found  to  be  quite 
stimulating  and  useful.  We  had  a  mutual 
understanding  that,  without  giving  any  no- 
tice, any  teacher  might  dismiss  his  own 
school  for  an  afternoon,  and,  taking  along 
with  him  some  of  the  older  boj^s,  call  in  to 
see  how  his  brother  teacher  got  along  in  the 
next  or  some  other  district.  The  arrange- 
ment worked  well.  We  made  speeches, 
complimented  one  another  as  politely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  and  went  home  re- 
solved not  to  fall  behind  the  best  of  them. 

"  In  the  school,  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
be  masters,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.* 
Though  of  late  years  I  have  not  had  very 
good  advantages  for  making  the  comparison, 
1  believe  the  schools  were  quite  as  well  gov- 
erned sixty  years  ago  as  they  are  now. 
Among  other  things  which  we  did  to  main- 
tain our  authority,  was  to  go  out  now  and 
then  and  have  a  snowball  skirmish  with  the 
boys,  and  though  we  commonly  got  beat, 
nothing  we  could  do  was  more  effectual. 

^^  Corporal  punishments,  I  believe,  werfe 
sparingly  resorted  to  in  most  of  our  schools. 
Though  I  myself  believed  in  Solomon  fully, 
I  never  flogged  but  one  scholar  in  my  life, 
though  I  shook  the  mischief  out  of  a  great 
many.  I  think  Sam  was  of  the  opinion,  in 
the  premises,  that  the  rod  was  laid  on  rather 
smartly,  for  I  understood  he  promised, 
some  day,  to  pay  me  in  kind,  which,  how- 
ever, I  suppose  he  never  found  it  quite  con- 
venient to  undertake. 

"  We  schoolmasters  within  convenient  di«* 
tances  used  to  meet  in  the  winter  evenings 
for  mutual  improvement,  which,  to  own  the 
truth,  we  needed  a  good  deal  Our  regular 
exercises  were  reading  for  criticisms,  report- 
ing how  we  were  getting  a'long,  and  con- 
versing upon  the  best  method  of  managing 
our  schools.  This  was  very  profitable,  aa 
we  thought,  to  us  all 
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^*  In  those  ancient  times,  it  was  an  almost 
ani versa!  custom  in  the  rural  towns  of,  Con- 
necticut, for  the  teachers  to  board  roundy 
and  upon  the  whole  I  liked  it.  It  was  a 
good  school  for  us.  By  going  into  all  the 
ramilies  we  learned  a  great  deal.  We  were 
looked  upon  as  having  more  in  our  heads 
than  we  could  fairly  claim,  and  they  always 
kept  us  on  the  best  they  had.  It  is  true, 
the  cooking  was  not  always  the  best,  nor 
sheets  always  so  clean  &s  to  guard  against 
infection;  and  if,  perchance,  it  sometimes 
broke  out,  we  knew  how  to  cure  it. 

"  Our  wages  were  generally  screwed  down 
to  the  lowest  notch  by  the  school  commit- 
tees, under  the  instruction  of  the  districts. 
For  my  first  campaign  I  received  seven  dol- 
lars a  month  and  board ;  for  the  next,  nine  ; 
for  the  third,  ten;  and  I  think  I  never  went 
above  thii'teen  tiU  quite  the  last  of  my  teach- 
ing before  I  went  to  college.  As  I  had 
some  reputation  in  that  line,  I  suppose  I  was 
as  well  paid  as  my  brethren. 

**  With  regard  to  the*  summer  schools  of 
that  period,  I  have  very  little  to  say.  They 
were  kept  by  females  upon  very  low  wages, 
about  as  much  a  week  as  they  could  earn  in 
families  by  spinning  or  weaving.  They  took 
good  care  of  the  little  children,  and  taught 
them  as  well  as  they  could. 

'*  As  we  had  no  grammar  schools  in  which 
the  languages  weie  taught,  we  most  of  us 
fitted  for  college  with  our  ministers,  who, 
though  not  very  fresh  from  their  classics, 
did  what  they  could  to  help  us. 

"  Finally,  you  ask  me  whether  there  were 
any  schools  for  youn^  ladies  in  those  old 
times  ?  There  may  possibly  have  been  in 
two  or  three  of  the  largest  towns,  but  the 
only  one  of  which  I  had  any  knowledge  was 
in  Litchfield,  kept  by  Miss  Pierce,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  her  school  was  estab- 
lished as  early  as  your  question  contem- 
plates. 

"  These,  dear  sir,  are  some  of  my  old  re- 
membrances, which  you  may  make  such  use 
of  as  you  please. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

«  H.  Humphrey." 

LBTTER   FROM  HON.    JOSBPH  T.    BUOKINOHAM. 

"CAMBRmoE,  Dec.  10th,  I860. 

'^  Hbnrt  Barnard,  Esq.  :  My  Dear  Sir 
— I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to 
give  you  some  account  of  the  schools  and 
the  educational  books  that  were  in  nse  about 


the  close  of  the  last  century.  I  never  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  any  higher  insti* 
tution  of  learning  than  the^common  district 
schools  of  Connecticut,  in  the  town  of  Wind- 
ham ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  of  that 
town  were  a  feir  type  of  many  others,  prob- 
ably most  of  them,  except  such  as  were  kept 
in  the  larger  towns  or  tnickly  populated  vil^- 
lages. 

"According  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance^  my  school-days  began  in  the  spring 
of  1 783.  The  school  to  which  I  was  admi^ 
ted  was  kept  by  a  lady,  and,  like  most  of  the 
district  schools,  was  kept  only  for  the  younger 
pupils,  and  was  open  lor  two  months  during 
the  summer  season.  The  upper  class  in  the 
school  was  formed  entirely  of  females — such 
as  could  read  in  the  Bible.  The  lower  classes 
read  in  spelling  books  and  the  New  England 
Primer.  The  spelling  books,  of  which  there 
were  not,  probably,  more  than  three  or  foul: 
in  the  school,  I  believe  were  all  by  Dilworth, 
and  were  much  worn  and  defaced,  having 
been  a  sort  of  heir-loom  in  the  families  ci 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  of  this  school  was 
the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  parish. 
She  kept  a  rod  hanging  on  the  wall  behind 
her  chair  and  a  ferule  on  the  table  by  her 
side ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  she  used 
either  of  them.  The  girls  who  constituted 
the  first  class  were  required,  every  Monday 
morning,  to  repeat  the  text  or  texts  of  the 
preceding  day's  discourse,  stating  the  book, 
chapter,  and  verse  whence  it  was  taken.  The 
next  summer,  1784,  the  same  lady,  or  one  of 
her  sisters,  kept  school  in  the  same  district. 
The  same  books  were  in  use,  and  there  was 
the  same  routine  of  exercises.  It  was  kept 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  steeple.  Tlie  lower  • 
end  of  the  bell-rope  lay  in  a  coil  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor.  The  discipline  was  so  strict, 
that  no  one,  however  mischievously  disposed, 
I  believe  ever  thought  of  taking  hold  of  it^ 
though  it  was  something  of  an  incumbrance. 
I  was  then  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  had 
learned  by  heart  nearly  all  the  reading  lessons 
in  the  Primer,  and  much  of  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  which  was  taught  as  the  closing 
exercise  every  Saturday.  But  justice  to  one 
of  the  best  of  mothers  requires  that  I  should 
say  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the.  im- 

Erovement  I  had  made  was  acquired  from 
er  careful  instruction. 
"In  Deceraber,.l784,  the  month  in  which 
I  was  five  years  old,  I  attended,  for  a  few 
days,  the  school  kept  by  a  master — I  do  not 
remember  his  name.     When  asked  up  for 
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examination,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  read 
without  spelling  j  I  said  I  could  read  in  the 
Bible.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
placed  me  on  one  of  the  benches,  opened  a 
^ible  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  Acts,  and  asked 
me  to  read.  I  read  ten  or  a  dozen  verses — 
being  the  account  of  Ananias  and  his  wife 
falling  dead  before  Peter  for  telling  a  lie. 
Whether  he  had  any  suspicion  that  I  had 
told  a  falsehood,  and  took  this  method  to 
reprove  me,  I  know  not;  but  he  dismissed 
me  with  approbation.  He  used  his  ferule  on 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  elder  boys ;  but 
the  severest  punishment  that  he  inflicted  for 
any  violation  of  order,  was  compelling  a  boy 
who  had  brought  into  the  school  the  breast- 
bone of  a  chicken,  (commonly  called  the 
wishing-bone,)  and  with  which  he  had  excited 
some  noise  among  the  pupils,  to  stand  on 
one  of  the  benches  and  wear  the  bone  on 
his  nose  till  the  school  was  dismissed.  I 
am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Webster's  spelling  book  made  its  first  ap- 

?earance  in  the  schools  during  this  winter, 
'he  following  summer  I  attended,  but  very 
irregularly,  a  school  kept  as  before  in  the 
steeple  of  the  meeting-house,*  and  had  a 
copy  of  Webster.  Whether  there  were  any 
other  copies  in  the  school  or  not  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  The  next  two  winters,  circum- 
stances which  I  have  no  desire  to  recall,  and 
which  you  would  not  care  to  be  acquainted 
with,  prevented  my  attending  any  school. 
In  the  summer  of  1786,  these  same  circum- 
stances caused  me  to  be  removed  to  another 
district  three  miles  distant  from  the  central 
village.  The  farmer  with  whom  I  lived 
thought  I  could  read  well  enough,  and  as 
the  district  school-house  was  a  mile  or  more 
distant,  he  considered  it  unnecessary  to  send 
me  that  distance  in  the  winter,  merely  to 
read;  and  consequently  for  two  or  three 
winters  I  went  to  school  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days  in  each.  At  length,  in  1790  or 
1791,  it  was  thought. I  was  old  enough  to 
learn  to  cipher,  and  accordingly  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school  more  constantly.  I 
told  the  master  I  wanted  to  learn  to  cipher. 
He  set  me  a  sum  in  simple  addition — Jive 
columns  of  figures,  and  six  figures  in  each 
column.  All  the  instruction  he  gave  me 
was — add  the  figures  in  the  first  column, 
carry  one  for  every  ten,  and  set  the  overplus 
down  under  the  coluram  I  supposed  ho 
meant  by  the  first  column  the  left  hand 

*  This  was  the  last  time  1  went  to  a  summer  schooL 


column ;  but  what  he  meant  by  carrying  one 
for  every  ten  was  as  much  a  mystery  as 
Samson's  riddle  was  to  the  Philistines. 
I  worried  my  brains  an  hour  or  two,  and 
showed  the  master  the  figures  I  had  made. 
You  may  judge  what  the  amount  was,  when 
the  columns  were  added  from  left  to  ri^rht. 
The  master  frowned  and  repeated  his  former 
instruction — add  up  the  column  on  the  right, 
carry  one  for  every  ten,  and  set  do^vn  the 
remainder.  Two  or  three  afternoons  (I  did 
not  go  to  school  in  the  morning)  were  spent 
in  this  way,  when  I  begged  to  be  excused 
from  learning  to  cipher,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  lived  thought  it  was  time 
wasted;  and  if  I  attended  the  school  any 
further  at  that  time,  reading  and  spelling, 
and  a  little  writing  were  all  that  was  taught. 
The  next  winter  there  was  a  teacher  more 
communicative  and  better  fitted  for  his  place, 
and  under  him  some  progress  was  made  in 
arithmetic,  and  I  made  a  tolerable  acquisi- 
tion in  the  first  four  rules,  according  to  Dil- 
worth's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  of  which 
the  teacher  and  one  of  the  eldest  boys  had 
each  a  copy.  The  two  following  winters, 
1794  and  1795,  I  mastered  all  the  rules  and 
examples  in  the  first  part  of  Dil worth  ;  that 
is,  through  the  various  chapters  of  Rule  of 
Three,  Practice,  Fellowship,  Interest,  etc. 
etc.,  to  Geometrical  Progression  and  Per- 
mutation. 

"  In  our  district,  the  books  were  of  rather 
a  miscellaneous  character,  such  as  had  been 
in  families  perhaps  half  a  century  or  more. 
My  belief  is  that  Webste/s  Spelling  Book 
was  not  in  general  use  before  1790  or  1791. 
The  Bible  was  read  by  the  first  dass  in  the 
morning,  always,  and  generally  in  the  after- 
noon before  the  closing  exercise,  which  was 
always  a  lesson  in  spelling,  and  this  was  pei^ 
formed  by  all  the  pupils  who  were  sufiicient- 
ly  advanced  to  pronounce  distinctly  words 
of  more  than  one  syllable.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  all  such  pupils  to  stand  together  as 
one  class,  and  with  one  voice  to  read  a  column 
or  two  of  the  tables  for  spelling.  The  mas- 
ter gave  the  signal  to  begin,  and  all  united 
to  read,  letter  oy  letter,  pronouncing  each 
syllable  by  itself,  and  adding  it  to  the  pre- 
ceding one  till  the  word  was  complete.  Thus, 
a-d  ad,  m-i  mi,  admi,  r-a  ra^  adm'ra,  t-i-o-n 
shun,  admiration.  This  mode  of  reading 
was  exceedingly  exciting,  and,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  exceedingly  useful ;  as  it  required 
and  taught  deliberate  and  distinct  articula- 
tion, and  inspired  the  youngest  with  a  desire 
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to  cqnal  the  older  ones.  It  is  true  the  voices 
would  not  all  bo  in  peifect  unison ;  but  after 
a  little  practice  they  began  to  assimilate.  I 
have  heard  a  class  of  thirty  or  more  read 
column  after  column  in  this  manner,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  variation  from  the 
proper  pitch  of  voice.  When  the  lesson  bad 
been  thus  read,  the  books  were  closed,  and 
the  words  given  out  for  spelling.  If  one  was 
misspelt,  it  passed  on  to  the  next,  and  the 
next  pupil  in  order,  and  so  on  till  it  was 
spelt  correctly.  Then  the  pupil  who  had 
spelt  correctly  went  up  in  the  class  above  the 
pne  who  had  misspelt.  It  was  also  a  prac- 
tice, when  one  was  absent  from  this  exercise 
in  spelling,  that  he  should  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  class  when  he  returned.  Another  of 
our  customs  was  to  choose  sides  to  spell  once 
or  twice  a  week.  The  words  to  be  spelt  went 
from  side  to  side ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  the 
side  which  beat  (spelt  the  most  words)  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  schoolroom,  preceding 
the  other  side,  who  had  to  sweep  the  room 
and  build  the  fires  the  next  momino:.  These 
customs  prevalent  sixty  and  seventy  years 
ago  excited  emulation,  and  emulation  pro- 
duced improvement.  A  revival  of  them,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  be  advantageous  in 
the  common  schools,  especially  where  pupils 
are  required  to  spell  words  given  out  indis- 
criminately from  a  reading  book  or  diction- 
ary. There  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
reading  book  proper,  except  the  Bible,  till 
Webster's  Third  Book,  so  called,  came  out 
about  1793  or  1794.  A  new  edition  of  his 
spelling  book  furnished  some  new  matter  for 
reading — selections  from  the  New  Testament, 
a  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  a  set  of  Tables, 
etc. ;  but  none  of  these  operated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

"  In  the  family  in  which  I  lived  there  were 
three  or  four  old  spelling  books,  which  I 
presume  had  been  used  in  schools  before  the 
period  of  my  remembrance.  One  of  these 
was  a  book  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages, 
printed  in  London,  I  think  in  1690.  The 
words  were  arranged  in  tables  according  to 
syllables.  The  terminations  tion,  sion,  cial, 
tial,  etc.,  were  all  divided  and  printed  as  two 
distinct  syllables.  (And  I  believe  this  mode 
of  printing  is  still  continued  in  England.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  Lindley  Murray,  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  spelling  book,  printed  about 
forty  years  ago.)  This  spelling  book  con- 
tained a  numeration  table  which,  from  a  sin- 
gular feature,  early  attracted  my  attention. 


Every  figure  was  9,  and  the  whole  formed  » 
curious  triangle.     Thus : 

9 
99 
999        and  so  on  to 
the  last,  999,999,999 

"Another  spelling  book  in  our  farmer's 
library  was  by  Daniel  Penning,  printed  in 
London.  It  contained  a  short  treatise  on 
grammar,  on  which  I  sometimes  exercised 
my  memory,  but  understood  not  one  of  its 
principles.  We  had  also  a  Dil worth,  con- 
taining certain  fables — such  as  Jupiter  and 
the  Frogs,  the  Romish  Priest  and  the  Jester, 
Hercules  and  the  Wagoner,  etc.,  etc.  An- 
other still  we  had,  the  author  of  which  I 
never  knew,  as  several  pages  had  been  lost 
from  the  beginning.  It  had  a  page  of  prov- 
erbs, one  of  which — *  a  cat  may  look  upon  a 
king' — occasioned  me  much  thoughtful  ex- 
ercise. It  also  had  an  appropriate  collection 
of  couplets  for  writing-copies,  of  which  the 
only  one  I  recollect  was  this : 

"  '  X  things  a  penman  should  have  near  at  hand — 
Paper,  pounoe,  pen,  ink,  kiiife,  hone,  rule,  plum* 
met,  wax,  sand.' 

But  that  which  rendered  the  book  so  mem- 
orable as  never  to  be  forgotten,  was  the  as- 
tonishing, if  not  terrific,  word  of  fourteen 
syllables  — '  Ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bi-li-tu-di-ni-tu-ti- 
bus-que' — ^asserted  to  be  the  longest  word  in 
the  English  language. 

'*In  the  winter  of  1793-4.  we  had  for  a 
teacher  Erastus  Riplet,  wno  was  an  un- 
der-graduate  of  Yale  College.  I  mention  his 
name,  because  I  cannot  look  back  upon  the 
time  when  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  in- 
struction without  a  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  man  and  respect  for  the  teacher.  I 
learned  more  from  him  than  all  the  school- 
masters I  had  been  under.  Ho  took  more 
pains  to  instruct  us  in  reading  than  all  his 
predecessors  within  my  knowledge.  He 
opened  the  school  every  morning  with  pray- 
er— which  had  not  been  practised  in  our 
district.  He  was  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  afterwards  settled  at  Canterbury,  I 
think.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  gave  such  an  tm- 
petus  to  the  ambition  of  the  pupils,  that  a 
subscription  was  made  to  employ  him  an  ex- 
tra month  after  the  usual  term  of  the  school 
had  expired. 

''  Mr.  Ripley  was  succeeded  in  the  winter 
of  1794—6  by  a  young  man  from  Lebanon 
by  the  name  of  l^sdale,  under  -whom  my 
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Bcliool  days  were  finished ;  and  here  I  may 
bring  this  long  and,  I  fear,  very  uninteresting 
letter  to  a  close.  Hoping  this  may  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  you  suggested  the  writ- 
mg  of  it,  and  wishing  you  all  the  success 
you  can  desire  in  the  noble  cause  in  which 
you  are  engaged, 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully 
**  And  truly  yours, 

"Joseph  T.  Buckinoham." 

letter  from   rev.  bliphalet  nott,   d.d., 
dated  jan.,  1861. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years  ago,  in  good  old  Puritan  Connecticut, 
it  was./e/^  as  a  practical  maxim  Uhat  to 
spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child  ;*  and 
on  this  maxim  tLe  pedagogue  acted  in  the 
school-room,  and  applied  it  for  every  oflcnce, 
real  or  imaginary  ;  and  for  having  been 
whipped  at  school  by  the  relentless  master, 
the  unfortunate  tyro  was  often  whipped  at 
home  by  his  no  less  relentless  father;  so 
that  between  the  two  relentless  executors  of 
justice  among  the  Puritan  fathers,  few 
children,  I  believe,  were  spoiled  by  the  with- 
holding of  this  orthodox  discipline.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  (and  I  do  not  think  I  was 
wayward  beyond  the  average  of  district 
school-boys)  that,  in  addition  to  w^amings, 
and  admonitions  daily,  if  I  was  not  whipped 
more  than  three  times  a  week,  I  considered 
myself  for  the  time  peculiarly  fortunate. 

"  Being  of  a  contemplative  and  forbearing 
disposition,  this  discipline  of  the  rod  became 
peculiarly  irksome  to  me,  and,  as  I  thought, 
unjustifiable ;  and  I  formed  a  resolution,  if  I 
Hved  to  be  a  man,  I  would  not  be  like  other 
men  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  children. 

"  Through  the  mercy  of  God  I  did  live  to 
be  a  man,  and  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
I  became  installed  as  master  of  a  district 
school  in  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin,  Con- 
necticut — a  school  where  rebellious  spirits 
had  previously  asserted  their  rights,  and 
been  subdued  or  driven  from  the  school 
by  the  use  of  the  rod — nothing  daunted, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  substitute  in  my 
school  moral  motives  in  the  place  of  the 
rod ;  and  I  frankly  told  my  assembled  pu- 
pils so,  and  that  if  they  would  have  the 
generosity  to  second  my  efforts,  they  would 
secure  to  themselves  and  fumi.sh  me  and 
their  parents  the  happiness  which  is  the 
heaven-appointed  reward  of  well-doing. 

^*  The  school  responded  to  my  appeal,  and 


thereafter,  though  we  played  and  gambolled 
together  as  equals  in  play-hours,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  which  were  also  de- 
voted to  play,  the  moment  we  entered  the 
school-room,  a  subordination  and  application 
to  study  was  obsen*able,  that  became  matter 
of  remark  and  admiration  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  fame  of  which 
success  extended  to  other  districts,  and  even 
to  adjoining  towns,  so  that  the  examination 
and  exhibition  with  which  the  school  closed 
the  ensuing  spring,  called  together  clergymen 
and  other  ofncials  from  places  quite  remote. 

"This  success  brought  me  to  the  knowl-^ 
edge  of  the  trustees  of  the  Plainfield  Acad- 
emy, one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  at 
the  time  the  most  important  academy  in  the 
state,  and  I  was  by  a  unanimous  vote  ap* 
pointed  principal  of  said  academy — an  in- 
stitution in  which  several  hundred  children 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  same  building 
successfully  taught  and  governed,  for  years, 
without  the  use  of  the  rod,  it  being  at  that 
time  the  prevailing  usage,  both  in  district 
schools  and  academies,  for  the  two  sexes  to 
be  taught  in  the  same  room,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  form  of  government. 

"  This  successful  experiment  in  the  use  of 
moral  suasion,  and  other  kindred  and  kindly 
influences,  in  place  of  the  rod,  led  to  other 
and  kindred  experiments,  until,  whether  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  the  rod  at  length 
came  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
the  system  of  school  education. 

''In  those  days,  education  in  common 
schools  was  not  so  diffusive  as  at  the  present 
day ;  but  quite  as  thorough,  if  not  more  so. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
higher  schools  or  academies — the  whole  field 
of  natural  science  being  at  that  time,  for  the 
most  part,  unexplored ;  but  mathematics  and 
classios  were  zealously  taught.  In  evidence 
of  this,  though  inferior  in  attainments  to 
some  of  ray  classmates,  I  published  success- 
fully myself  an  almanac,  when  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

*'  As  the  rod  in  those  days  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  in  common  school  edn* 
cation,  so  when  I  was  afterward  called  to 
Union  College,  fines,  suspensions,  and  ex- 
pulsions were  the  principal  instruments  of 
collegiate  government.  The  fsu^ulty  sat  in 
their  robes  as  a  court,  caused  offenders  to  be 
brought  before  them,  examined  witnesses, 
heard  defences,  and  pronounced  sentences 
with  the  solemnity  of  other  courts  of  justice ; 
and  though  Union  College  had  on  its  cata* 
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logue  but  a  very  diminutive  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  sitting  of  the  faculty  as  a  court 
occupied  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  time 
of  its  president  and  professors. 

♦*  Soon  after  I  became  connected  with 
the  college  as  its  president,  a  case  of  disci- 
pline occurred  which  led  to  the  trial  and  is- 
sued in  the  expulsion  of  a  student  belong- 
ing to  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  city 
of  Albany.  According  to  the  charter  of 
Union  College,  the  sentence  of  the  faculty  is 
not  final.  An  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion an  appeal  was  taken,  and,  after  keeping 
college  in  confusion  for  months,  by  the  dn- 
ferent  hearings  of  the  case,  the  board  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  faculty,  and  re- 
stored the  young  man.  On  the  event  of  this 
restoration,  I  informed  them  that  they  should 
pever,  during  my  administration,  have  occar 
sion  to  review  another  case  of  discipline  by 
the  faculty ;  and  during  the  fifty-six  years 
which  have  since  passed  away,  I  have  kept 
my  word;  and  though  we  have  been  less 
successful  in  our  system  of  parental  govern- 
ment than  could  be  wished,  we  have  had  no 
rebellions,  and  it  is  conceded,  I  believe  gen- 
erally, that  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of 
our  young  men  have  succeeded  m  after  life 
as  of  any  other  collegiate  institution  in  the 
Union," 

RBCOLLBCTIOK8    OF   PBTBR   PARLEY. 

The  following  picture  of  the  District 
School  as  it  was  a  few  years  later,  in  the 
town  of  Ridgefield,*  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced agricultural  communities  of  Conneo- 


*  "  Nearly  all  tlio  inhabitants  of  Hidgefield  were 
farmers,  with  the  few  mechanics  that  were  neces- 
sary to  cany  on  society  in  a  somewhat  primeval 
state.  Even  the  persons  not  professionally  devoted 
to  agriculture,  had  each  his  farm,  or  at  least  his  gar- 
den and  home  lot,  with  his  pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle. 
The  population  might  have  been  1200,  oomprising 
200  families.  All  oould  read  and  write,  but  in  point 
of  fact,  beyond  the  Almanac  and  Watts'  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  their  Uterary  acquirements  had  little  scope. 
There  v.'ero,  I  tliink,  four  nowsi)apers,  all  weekly, 
published  in  the  state :  ono  at  Hartford,  one  at  New 
London,  ono  at  Now  Haven,  and  one  at  Litchfield. 
There  wore,  however,  not  more  than  three  sub- 
scribers to  all  these  in  our  village.  We  had,  how- 
ever, a  public  library  of  some  200  volumes,  and 
what  was  of  equal  consequence — the  town  was  on 
the  road  which  was  then  the  great  thoroughfare, 
connecting  Boston  with  New  York,  and  hence  it 
had  means  of  intelligence  from  travellers  constantly 
passing  through  the  place,  which  kept  it  up  with 
the  mardi  of  events." 


ticut,  is  from  the  pen  of  Peter  Parley,  in  his 
**  Reeollectioni  of  a  Lifetime,^'* 

"  About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  my 
father's  house,  on  the  winding  road  to  Lower 
Salem,  which  bore  the  name  of  West  Lane, 
was  the  school-house  where  I  took  mv  first 
lessons,  and  received  the  foundations  of  my 
▼ery  slender  education.  I  have  since  been 
sometimes  asked  where  I  graduated :  my 
reply  has  always  been,  •At  West  Lane.'  Gen- 
erally speaking,  this  has  ended  the  inquiry, 
whether  because  my  interlocutors  have  con- 
founded this  venerable  institution  with '  Lane 
Seminary,'  or  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  risk  an  exposure  of  their  ignorance  as  to 
the  college  m  which  I  was  educated,  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

"  The  site  of  the  school-house  was  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  land,  measuring  perhaps,  a 
rood  in  extent,  and  lying,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  at  the  meeting  of  four 
roads.  The  ground  hereabouts — as  every- 
where else  in  Ridgefield — was  exceedingly 
stony,  and  in  making  the  pathway  the  stones 
had  been  thrown  out  right  and  left,  and 
there  remained  in  heaps  on  either  side,  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  round  was 
bleak  aad  desolate.  Loose,  squat  stone 
walls,  with  innumerable  breaches,  inclosed 
adjacent  fields.  A  few  tufts  of  elder,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  briers  and  poke- 
weed,  flourished  in  the  gravelly  soil.  Not  a 
tree,  however,  remained,  save  an  aged  chest* 
nut,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  space.  This 
certainly  had  not  been  spared  for  shade  or 
ornament,  but  probably  because  it  would 
have  cost  too  much  labor  to  cut  it  down,  for 
it  was  of  ample  girth.  At  all  events  it  was 
the  oasis  in  our  desert  during  summer ;  and 
in  autumn,  as  the  burrs  disclosed  its  fruit, 
it  resembled  a  besieged  city.  The  boys, 
like  so  many  catapults^  hurled  at  it  stones 
and  sticks,  until  every  nut  had  capitulated. 

"  Two  houses  only  were  at  hand :  one,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ample  bam,  a  teeming  or- 
chard, and  an  enormous  wood-pile,  belonged 
to  Granther  Baldwin;  the  other  was  the 
property  of  *01d  Chich-es-ter,'  an  uncouth, 
unsocial  being,  whom  everybody  for  some 
reason  or  other  seemed  to  despise  and  shun, 
liis  house  was  of  stone  and  of  one  story. 
He  had  a  cow,  which  every  year  had  a  calf. 
He  had  a  wife — filthy,  uncombed,  and  vague- 
ly reported  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
old  country.  This  is  about  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  man,  so  far  as  it  is  written  in 
the  authentic  traditions  of  the  parish.     His 
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premises,  an  acre  in  extent,  consisted  of  a 
tongue  of  land  between  two  of  the  converge 
ing  roads.  No  boy,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
ventured  to  cast  a  stone  or  to  make  an  in- 
cursion into  this  territory,  though  it  lay 
close  to  the  school-house.  I  have  often,  in 
passing,  peeped  timidly  over  the  walls,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  a  stout  man  with  a  drab 
coat,  drab  breeches,  and  drab  gaiters,  glazed 
with  ancient  grease  and  long  abrasion,  prowl- 
ing about  the  house ;  but  never  did  1  dis- 
cover him  outside  of  his  own  dominion.  I 
know  it  was  darkly  intimated  that  he  had 
been  a  tory,  and  was  tarred  and  feathered  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  but  as  to  the  rest  he 
was  a  perfect  myth.  Granther  Baldwin  whs 
a  character  no  less  marked,  but  I  must  re- 
serve his  picture  for  a  subsequent  letter. 

"  The  school-house  itself  consisted  of  rough, 
nnpainted  clapboards,  upon  a  wooden  frame. 
It  was  plastered  within,  and  contained  two 
apartments — a  little  entry,  taken  out  of  a 
comer  for  a  wardrobe,  and  the  school-room 
proper.  The  chimney  was  of  stone,  and 
pointed  with  mortar,,  which,  by  the  way, 
had  been  dug  into  a  honeycomb  by  uneasy 
and  enterprising  penknives.  The  fireplace 
was  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  The 
flue  was  so  ample  and  so  perpendicular,  that 
tKe  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  fell  direct  to  the 
hearth.  In  winter,  the  battle  for  life  with 
green  fizzling  fuel,  which  was  brought  in 
sled  lengths  and  cut  up  by  the  scholars,  was 
a  stern  one.  Not  unfrequently,  the  wood, 
gushing  with  sap  as  it  was,  chanced  to  be 
out,  and  as  there  was  no  living  without  fire, 
the  thermometer  being  ten  or  twenty  degrees 
below  zero,  the  school  was  dismissed,  where- 
at all  the  scholars  rejoiced  aloud,  not  having 
the  fear  of  the  schoolmaster  before  their 
eyes. 

*^  It  was  the  custom  at  this  place  to  have  a 
woman's  school  in  the  summer  months,  and 
this  was  attended  only  by  young  children. 
It  was,  in  fact,  w^hat  we  now  call  a  primary 
or  infant  school.  In  winter,  a  man  was 
employed  as  teacher,  and  then  the  girls  and 
boys  of  the  neighborhood,  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  or  even  twenty,  were  among  the 
pupils.  It  was  not  uncommon,  at  this  sea- 
son, to  have  forty  scholars  crowded  into  this 
little  building. 

"  I  was  about  six  years  old  when  I  first 
went  to  school.  My  teacher  was  Aunt  De- 
light, that  is,  Delight  Benedict,  a  maiden 
lady  of  fifty,  short  and  bent,  of  sallow  com- 
plexion and  solemn  aspects     I  remember  the 


first  day  with  perfect  distinctness.     I  wc 
alone — for  I  was  familiar  with  the  road, 
being  that  which  passed  by  our  old  hoi 
I  carried   a  little   basket,  with   bread  ai 
butter  within,  for  my  dinner,  the  same  beii 
covered  over  with  a  white  cloth.     When 
had  proceeded  about  half  way,  I  lifted 
cover,  and  debated  whether  I  would  not 
my  dinner  then.     I  believe  it  was  a  sei 
of  duty  only  that  prevented  my  doing 
for  in  those   happy  days  I  always  had 
keen  appetite.     Bread  and  butter  were  tl 
infinitely  superior  to  pate  de  foie  gras  noi 
but  still,  thanks  to  my  training;,  I  had  alsol 
conscience.     As  my  mother  had  ffiven 
the  food  for  dinner,  I  did  not  think  it 
to  convert  it  into  lunch,  even  though  I 
strongly  tempted. 

"  I  think  we  had  seventeen  scholars — ^boji 
and  girls — ^mostly  of  my  own  age.  Amoni 
them  were  some  of  my  after  companions.  1 
have  since  met  several  of  them— one  al 
Savannah,  and  two  at  Mobile,  respectablj 
established,  and  with  fiunilies  around  them 
Some  remain,  and  are  now  among  the  grai 
old  men  of  the  town ;  the  names  of  others  1 
have  seen  inscribed  on  the  tombstones  oi 
their  native  village.  And  the  rest — when 
are  they  ? 

*'  The  school  being  organized,  we  were  al 
seated  upon  benches,  made  of  what  wen 
called  Blabs — ^that  is,  boards  having  the  ex 
terior  or  rounded  part  of  the  log  on  od< 
side :  as  they  were  useless  for  other  purposes 
these  were  converted  into  school-benches 
the  rounded  part  down.  They  had  eacl 
four  supports,  consisting  of  straddling  wood 
en  legs,  set  into  auger  holes.  Our  own  leg 
swayed  in  the  air,  tor  they  were  too  short  t 
touch  the  floor.  Oh,  what  an  awe  fell  ove 
me,  when  we  were  all  seated  and  silenc 
reigned  around ! 

"  The  children  were  called  up,  one  by  on« 
to  Aunt  Delight,  who  sat  on  a  low  chaii 
and  required  each,  as  a  preliminary,  to  mak 
his  manners,  consisting  of  a  small  sudde 
nod  or  jerk  of  the  head.  She  then  place< 
the  spelling-book — which  was  Dilworth'a— 
before  the  pupil,  and  with  a  buck-hand le< 
penknife  pointed,  one  by  one,  to  the  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  saying,  *•  What^s  that  ?'  Il 
the  child  knew  his  letters  the  '  What's  that  f 
very  soon  ran  on  thus : 

"'What's  that?' 

« *  A.' 

" '  'Stharart  V 


U  i 


B.' 
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"  *  Sna-a-a-t  f 

"  *  c: 

" '  Sna-a-a-t  f  * 
"  *  Sna-a-a-t  ?' 

" '  e:    &c. 

"  I  looked  upon  these  operations  with  in- 
tense curiosity  and  no  small  respect,  until 
my  own  turn  came.  I  went  up  to  the  school- 
mistress with  some  emotion,  and  when  she 
said,  rather  spitefully,  as  I  thought,  *  Make 
your  obeisance  T  my  little  intellects  all  fled 
away,  and  I  did  nothing.  Having  waited  a 
second,  gazing  at  me  with  indignation,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and 

fave  it  a  jerk  which  made  my  teeth  clash, 
believe  I  bit  my  tongue  a  little;  at  all 
events,  my  sense  of  dignity  was  offended, 
and  when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  asked  wliat 
it  was,  it  swam  before  me  dim  and  hazy, 
and  as  big  as  a  fall  moon.  She  repeated  the 
question,  but  I  was  doggedly  silent  Again, 
a  third  time,  she  said,  'What's  that?'  I 
replied :  *  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it 
is?  I  didn't  come  here  to  learn  you  your 
letters  I'  I  have  not  the  slightest  remem- 
brance of  this,  for  my  brains  were  all  a-wool- 
gathenng ;  but  as  Aunt  Delight  affirmed  it 
to  be  a  fact,  and  it  passed  into  tradition,  I 
pat  it  in.  I  may  have  told  this  story  some 
years  ago  in  one  of  my  books,  imputing  it 
to  a  fictitious  hero,  yet  this  is  its  true  origin, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

"What  immediately  followed  I  do  not 
clearly  remember,  but  one  result  is  distinct- 
ly traced  in  my  memory.     In  the  evening 
of  this  eventful  day,  the  school-mistress  paid 
my  parents  a  visit,  and  recounted  to  their 
astonished  ears  this,  my  awful  contempt  of 
authority.      My   father,  after  hearing  the 
story,   got  up   and  went   away;    but  my 
mother,  who  was  a  careful  disciplinarian, 
told  me  not  to  do  so  a^ain !     I  always  had 
a  suspicion  that  both  of  them  smiled  on  one 
side  of  their  faces,  even  while  they  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  the  old  petticoat  and 
penknife  pedagogue,  on  the  other;    still  I 
do  not  affirm  it,  for  I  am  bound  to  say,  of 
both  my  parents,  that  I  never  knew  them, 
even  in  trifles,  say  one  thing  while  they 
meant  another. 

"I  believe  I  achieved  the  alphabet  that 
summer,  but  my  after  progress,  for  a  long 
time,  I  do  not  remember.  Two  years  later 
I  went  to  the  winter-school  at  the  same  place, 
kept  by  Lewis  Olmstead — a  man  who  had  a 
can  for  plowing,  mowing,  carting  manure, 
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etc,  in  summer,  and  for  teaching  school  in  the 
winter,  with  a  talent  for  music  at  all  seasons, 
wherefore  he  became  chorister  upon  occa- 
sion, when,  peradventure.  Deacon  Ilawley 
could  not  officiate.  He  was  a  celebrity  in 
ciphering,  and  'Squire  Seymour  declared, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  '  arithmeticker'  in 
Fairfield  county.  All  I  remember  of  his 
person  is  his  hand,  which  seemed  to  me  as 
big  as  Goliah's,  iudging  by  the  claps,  of 
thunder  it  made  m  my  ears  on  one  or  two 
occasions. 

"  The  next  step  of  my  progress  which  is 
marked  in  my  memory,  is  the  spelling  of 
words  of  two  syllables.     I  did  not  go  very 
regularly  to  school,  but  by  the  time  I  was 
ten  years  old  I  had  learned  to  write,  and 
had  made  a  little  progress  in   arithmetic 
There  was  not  a  grammar,  a  geography,  or 
a  history  of  any  kind  in  the  school.     Read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  only 
things  taught,  and  these  very  indifferently — 
not  wholly  from  the  stupidity  of  the  teacher, 
but  because  he  had  forty  scholars,  and  the 
standards  of  the  age  required  no  more  than 
he  performed.     I  did  as  well  as  the  other 
scholars,  certainly  no  better.     I  had  excel- 
lent health  and  joyous  spirits ;  in  leaping, . 
running,  and  wrestling,  I  had  but  one  su- 
perior of  my  age,  and  that  was  Stephen  i 
Olmstead,  a  snug-built  fellow,  smaller  thaui 
myself,  and  who,  despite  our  rivalry,  was. 
my  chosen  friend  and  companion.     I  seeoued  i 
to  live  for  play:  alas!  how  the  world  has. 
changed  since  I  have  discovered  that  we  live  - 
to  agonize  over  study,  work,  care,  ambition, , 

disappointment,  and  then f 

"  As  I  shall  not  have  occasion  again,. for- 
mally, to  introduce  this  seminary  into  my 
narrative,  I  may  as  well  close  my  account 
of  it  now.     After  I  had  left  my^  native  town 
for  some  twenty  years,  I  returned  and:  paid ' 
it  a  visit.      Among  the  mpouments  that, 
stood  high  in  my  memory  was;  the  West. 
Lane  school-house.     Unconsciously  catryinff- 
with  me  the  measures  of  ohild&ood,  I  had!, 
supposed  it  to  be  at  least  thirty  f^et square;., 
how  had  it  dwindled  when  I  oanse^  to  esti- 
mate it  by  the  new  staofdards  I  had  form- 
ed!    It  was  in  all  things  the  same,  yet 
wholly  changed  to  me.     What  I  had  deem-  - 
ed  a  respectable  edifice,  as  it  now  stood  be-  - 
fore  me  was  only  a  weatiier^beaten  little 
shed,  which,  upon  bein^  measured,  I  found ; 
to  be  less  than  twenty^  met  square.     It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  wamv  summdP  -dily,  and  I 
ventured  to  enter  the  place.  I  found  a  girl, 
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some  eighteen  years  old,  keeping  '  a  ma'am 
school'  for  about  twenty  scholars,  some  of 
■whom  were  studying   Parley's  Geography, 
The  mistress  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
schoolmates,  and  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
were  grandchildren  of  the  little  brood  which 
gathered  under  the  wing  of  Aunt  Delight, 
when  I  was  an  a-b-c-darian.     None  of  them, 
not  even  the  school-mistress,  had  ever  heard 
of  pne.     The  name  of  my  father,  as  having 
ministered  unto  the  people  of  Ridgefield  in 
some  bygone  age,  was  faintly  traced  in  their 
recollection.     As  to   Peter   Parley,  whose 
Geography  they  were  learning — they  sup- 
posed  him   some   decrepit   old  gentleman 
nobbling  about  on  a  crutch,  a  long  way  off, 
for  whom,  nevertheless,  they  had  a  certain 
affection,  inasmuch  as  he  had  made  geogra- 
phy into  a  story-book.     The  frontispiece- 
picture  of  the  old  fellow,  with  his  gouty  foot 
m  a  chair,  threatening  the  boys  that  if  they 
.touched  his  tender  toe,  he  would  tell  them 
.no  more  stories,  secured  their  respect,  and 
'{)Iaced  him  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
of  their  young  hearts.     Well,  thought  I,  if 
-.this  goes  on  I  may  yet  rival  Mother  Goose ! 
^  At  the  age  of  ten  years  I  was  sent  to  the 
->  i^p-town  school,  the  leading  seminary  of  the 
village,  for  at  this  period   it  had  not  ar- 
.xLved  at  the  honor  of  an  academy,  the  in- 
^Btitution  being  then,  and  many  years  after, 
sunder  the  charge  of  Master  Stcbbins,     He 
was  .a  man  with  a  conciliating  stoop  in  the 
.-shoulders,  a  long  body,  short  legs,  and  a 
^swaying  walk.     He  was,  at  this  period,  some 
:£fty  yeacs  old,  his  hair  being  tliin  and  sil- 
very, and  always  falling  in  well-combed  rolls 
-over  his  coat-collar.     Ilis   eye   was  blue, 
.  and  his  dress  invariably  of  the  same  color. 
Breechesand  knee-buckles,  blue-mixed  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  bright  buckles,  seemed 
:  as  much  a  part  of  the  man  as  his  head  and 
shoulders.     On  the  whole,  his  appearance 
•was  that<of  the  middle-class  gentleman  of 
'the  olden  time,  and  he  was  in  fact  what  he 
jeemed. 

"  This  seminary  of  learning  for  the  rising 
: aristocracy  of  Ridgefield  was  a  wooden  edi- 
fice, thirty  by  twenty  feet,  covered  with 
brown  clapboards,  and,  except  an  entry,  con- 
sisted of  a  single  room.  Around  and  against 
the  walls  ran  a  continuous  line  of  seats  front- 
ed by  a  continuous  writing-desk.  Beneath, 
were  depositories  for  books  and  writing  mate- 
rials. The  centre  was  occupied  by  slab  seats, 
similar  to  those  of  West  Lane.  The  larger 
scholars  were  ranged  on  the  outer  sides,  at 


the  desks;  the  smaller  fry  of  a-b-c-darians 
were  seated  in  the  centre.  The  master  was 
enshrined  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  con- 
trary, be  it  remembered,  to  the  law  of  the 
French  savans,  which  places  dominion  in- 
variably in  the  west.  Regular  as  the  sun, 
Master  Stebbins  was  in  his  seat  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  performances  of  the  school 
began. 

"  According  to  the  Catechism — which,  by 
the  way,  we  learned  and  recited  on  Saturday 
— ^the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  glorify  God 
and  keep  his  commandments :  according  to 
the  routine  of  this  school,  one  would  have 
thought  it  to  be  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  which  we  may  add  spelling.  From 
morning  to  night,  in  all  weathers,  through 
every  season  of  the  year,  these  exercises 
were  carried  on  with  the  energy,  patience, 
and  perseverance  of  a  manufactory. 

'* Master  Stebbins  respected  his  calling: 
his  heart  was  in  his  work ;  and  so,  \vhat  he 
pretended  to  teach,  ho  taught  well.  AVhen 
I  entered  the  school,  I  found  that  a  huge 
stride  had  been  achieved  in  the  march  of 
mind  since  I  had  left  AVest  Lane.  Webster's 
Spelling  Book  had  taken  the  place  of  Dil- 
worth,  which  was  a  great  improvement. 
The  drill  in  spelling  was  very  thorough,  and 
applied,  every  day  to  the  whole  school.  ] 
imagine  that  the  exercises  might  have 
been  amusing  to  a  stranger,  especially  as 
one  scholar  would  sometimes  go  off  in  a 
voice  as  grum  as  that  of  a  bull-frog,  whilo 
another  would  follow  in  tones  as  fine  and 
piping  as  a  peet-weet.  The  blunders,  too, 
were  often  meffably  ludicrous;  even  we 
children  would  sometimes  have  tittered,  had 
not  such  an  enormity  been  certain  to  have 
brought  out  the  birch.  As  to  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  system  was  this:  who- 
ever missed  went  down ;  so  that  perfection 
mounted  to  the  top.  Here  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  up  and  down  of  life. 

**  Reading  was  performed  in  classes,  which 
generally  plodded  on  without  a  hint  from 
the  master.  Nevertheless,  when  Zeek  San- 
ford — who  was  said  to  have  a  streak  of 
lightning  in  him — in  his  haste  to  be  smait, 
read  the  37th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the 
Acts — *Now  when  they  heard  this,  they 
were  pickled  in  their  Heart' — ^the  birch  stick 
on  Master  Stebbins*s  table  seemed  to  quiver 
and  peel  .at  the  little  end,  as  if  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  wrath  to  come.  When  Orry 
Keeler — Orry  was  a  girl,  you  know,  and  not 
a  boy — drawled  out  in  spelling:  k— o — n^ 
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kon,  s — h — u — ^n — t — s,  shunts,  konshunts 
— the  bristles  in  the  master's  eyebrows  fidg- 
eted like  Aunt  Delight's  knitting-needles. 
Occasionally,  when  the  reading  was  insiip- 
portably  bad,  he  took  a  book  and  read  him- 
self, as  an  example. 

"We  were  taught  arithraetic  in  Daboll, 
then  a  new  book,  and  which,  being  adapted 
to  our  measures  of  length,  weiglit,  and  cur- 
rency, was  a  prodigious  leap  over  the  head 
of  poor  old  Dilworth,  whose  rules  and  ex- 
amples were  modelled  upon  English  custom**. 
In  consequence  of  the  general  use  of  Dil- 
worth in  our  schools,  for  perhaps  a  century 
— pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  were  classi- 
cal, and  dollars  and  cents  vulgar,  for  several 
succeeding  generations.  *  I  would  not  give 
a  penny  for  it,'  was  genteel ;  *  I  would  not 
give  a  cent  for  it,'  was  plebeian.  We  have 
not  yet  got  over  this :  we  sometimes  say  red 
cent  in  familiar  parlance,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  put  in  print  without  offence. 

"  Master  Stebbins  was  a  great  man  with  a 
slate  and  pencil,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  we 
were  a  generation  after  his  own  heart.  We 
certainly  achieved  wonders  according  to  our 
own  conceptions,  some  of  us  going  even  be- 
yond the  Kule  of  Three,  and  making  forays 
into  the  mysterious  region  of  Vulgar  Frac- 
tions. Several  daring  geniuses  actually  en- 
tered and  took  possession. 

"  But  after  all,  penmanship  was  Master 
Stebbins's  great  accomplishment.  He  had 
no  magniloquent  system;  no  pompous  les- 
sons upon  single  lines  and  bifid  lines,  and 
the  like.  The  revelations  of  inspired  copy- 
book makers  had  not  then  been  vouchsafed 
to  man.  He  could  not  cut  an  American 
eagle  with  a  single  flourish  of  a  goose-quill. 
He  was  guided  by  good  taste  and  native 
instinct,  and  wrote  a  smooth  round  hand, 
like  copper-plate.  Hiis  lessons  from  A  to  <&;, 
all  written  by  himself,  consisted  of  pithy 
proverbs  and  useful  moral  lessons.     On  every 

gage  of  our  writing-books  he  wrote  the  first 
ne  himself.  The  effect  was  what  might 
have  been  expected — ^with  such  models,  pa- 
tiently enforced,  nearly  all  became  good 
writers. 

"  Beyond  these  simple  elements,  the  Up- 
town school  made  few  pretensions.  When 
I  was  there,  two  Webster's  Grammars  and 
one  or  two  Dwight's  Geographies  were  in 
nse.  The  latter  was  without  maps  or  illus- 
trations, and  was  in  fact  little  more  than  an 
expanded  table  of  contents,  taken  from 
Morse's  Universal  Geography — ^the    mam- 


moth monument  of  American  learning  and 
genius  of  that  age  and  generation.  The 
grammar  was  a  clever  book ;  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  neither  Master  Stebbins  nor  his 
pilpils  ever  fathomed  its  depths.  They  floun- 
dered about  in  it,  as  if  in  a  quagmire,  and 
after  some  time  came  out  pretty  nearly  where 
they  went  in,  though  perhaps  a  little  obfus- 
cated by  the  dim  and  dusky  atmosphere  of 
these  labyrinths. 

"  The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  art  of 
teaching,  as  now  understood,  beyond  the 
simplest  elements,  was  neither  known  nor 
deemed  necessary  in  our  country  schools  in 
their  day  of  small  things.  Repetition,  drill- 
ing, line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, with  here  and  there  a  little  of  the  birch 
— constituted  the  entire  system. 

"  Let  me  here  repeat  an  anecdote,  which 
I  have  indeed  told  before,  but  which  I  had 
from  the  lips  of  its  hero,  G  .  .  .  H  .  .  .,  a 
clergyman  of  some  note  thirty  years  ago, 
and  which  well  illustrates  this  part  of  my 
story.  At  a  vill^e  school,  not  m;my  miles 
from  Ridgefield,  he  was  put  into  Webster's 
Grammar.  Here  he  read,  *  A  noun  is  the 
name  of  a  Iking — cls  harae,  hair^  ju  tirej* 
Now  in  his  innocence,  he  read  it  thus :  *  A 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing — as  horse-hair 
ju^tic**,^ 

"  *  What  then,'  said  he,  ruminating  deeply, 
'  is  a  noun  ?  But  first  I  must  find  out  what 
a  horse-hair  justice  is.' 

"  Upon  this  he  meditated  for  some  days, 
but  still  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solu- 
tion. Now  his  father  was  a  man  of  authority 
in  those  parts,  and  moreover  he  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Withal,  he  was  of  respectable 
ancestry,  and  so  there  had  descended  to  him 
a  somewhat  stately  high-backed  settee,  cov- 
ered with  horse-hair.  One  day,  as  the  youth 
came  from  school,  pondering  upon  the  great 
grammatical  problem,  he  entered  the  front 
door  of  the  house,  and  there  he  saw  before 
him,  his  father,  officiating  in  his  le^l  capa- 
city, and  seated  upon  the  old  horse-nair  set- 
tee. 'I  have  found  it  I'  said  the  boy  to 
himself  as  greatly  delighted  as  was  Archim- 
edes when  he  exclaimed  Eureka — *my  fa- 
ther is  a  horse-hair  justice,  and  therefore  a 
noun !' 

'^  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  world  got  on  remarkably  well  in  spite 
of  this  narrowness  x)f  the  country  schools. 
The  elements  of  an  English  education  were 
pretty  well  taught  throughout  the  village 
seminaries  of  Connecticut,  and  I  may  add. 
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of  New  England.  The  teachers  were  heart- 
ily devoted  to  their  profession  :  they  re- 
spected their  callings  and  were  respected 
and  encouraged  by  the  community.  They 
had  this  merit,  that  while  they  attempted 
but  little,  that,  at  leasts  was  thoroughly  per- 
formed. 

'^  As  to  the  country  at  large,  it  was  a  day 
of  quiet,  though  earnest  action :  Franklin^s 
spirit  was  the  great  *  schoolmaster  abroad* — 
teaching  industry,  perseverance,  frugality, 
and  thrift,  as  the  end  and  aim  of  ambition. 
The  education  of  youth  was  suited  to  what  was 
expected  of  thom.  With  the  simple  lessons 
of  the  country  schools,  they  moved  the 
world  immediately  around  them.  Though 
I  can  recollect  only  a  single  case — that  al- 
ready alluded  to  of  Ezekiel  Sanford — in  which 
one  of  Master  Stebbins^s  scholars  attained 
any  degree  of  literary  distinction,  still,  quite 
a  number  of  them,  with  no  school  learning 
beyond  what  he  gave  them,  rose  to  a  certain 
degree  of  eminence.  His  three  sons  obtain- 
ed situations  in  New  York  as  accountants, 
and  became  distinguished  in  their  career. 
At  one  period  there  were  three  graduates 
of  his  school,  who  were  cashiers  of  banks  in 
that  city.  My  mind  adverts  now  with  great 
satisfaction  to  several  names  among  the 
wealthy,  honorable,  and  still  active  mer- 
chants of  the  great  metropolis,  who  were 
my  fellow-students  of  th^  tip-town  school, 
and  who  there  began  and  completed  their 
education," 

To  the  advantages,  such  as  they  were,  of 
the  district  school,  Mr.  Goodrich  adds  an 
.  account  of  his  experience  on  the  fiEinn,  and 
his  juvenile  sports,  as  well  as  his  early  at- 
tempts at  whittling  and  other  mechanical 
arts,  and  adds  the  following  reflections : — 

"  Now  all  these  things  may  seem  trifles, 
yet  in  a  review  of  my  life,  I  deem  them  of 
some  significance.  This  homely  familiarity 
with  the  more  mechanical  arts  was  a  mate- 
rial part  of  my  education;  this  communion 
with  nature  gave  me  instructive  and  impor- 
tant lessons  from  nature^s  open  book  of 
knowledge.  My  technical  education,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  was  extremely  narrow  and 
irregular.  This  defect  was  at  last  partially 
supplied  by  the  commonplace  incidents  I 
have  mentioned  The  teaching,  or  rather 
the  training  of  the  senses,  in  the  country — 
ear  and  eye,  foot  and  hand,  by  running,  le^ 
ing,  climbing  over  hill  and  mountain,  by  oc- 
casional labor  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mrm, 
and  by  the  nse  of  took — ^aad  all  this  in  youth, 


is  sowing  seed  which  is  repaid  largely  and 
readily  to  the  hand  of  after  cultivation,  how- 
ever unskilful  it  may  be.  This  is  not  bo 
much  because  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
available  in  after-life,  which  is  thus  obtained 
— though  this  is  not  to  be  despised — as  it 
is  that  healthful,  vigorous,  manly  habits  and 
associations — physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual— ^are  thus  established  and  developed. 

**  It  is  a  riddle  to  many  people  that  tlte 
emigrants  from  the  country  into  the  city,  in 
all  ages,  outstrip  the  natives,  and  become 
their  masters.  The  reason  is  obvious :  coun- 
try education  and  country  life  are  practical, 
and  invigorating  to  body  and  mind,  and 
hence  those  who  are  thus  qualified  triumph 
in  the  race  of  life.  It  has  always  been,  it 
will  always  be  so;  the  rustic  Goths  and 
Vandals  will  march  in  and  conquer  Rome, 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  m  the  past. 
I  say  this,  by  no  means  insisting  that  my 
own  life  furnishes  any  very|Striking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  remarks ;  still,  I  may  say- 
that  but  for  the  country  training  and  experi- 
ence I  have  alluded  to,  and  which  served  as 
a  foothold  for  subsequent  progress,  I  should 
have  lingered  in  my  career  far  behind  the 
humble  advances  I  have  actually  made. 

"  Let  me  illustrate  and  verify  my  meaning^ 
by  specific  examples.  In  my  youth  I  be- 
came familiar  with  every  bird  common  to 
the  country :  I  knew  his  call,  his  song,  his 
hue,  his  food,  his  habits ;  in  short,  his  natu- 
ral history.  I  could  detect  him  by  his  flight, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  knew  all 
the  quadrupeds — ^wild  as  well  as  tame.  I 
was  acquainted  with  almost  every  tree,  shrub, 
bush,  and  flower,  indigenous  to  the  country  ; 
not  botanically,  but  according  to  popular 
ideas.  I  reco^ced  them  instantly,  wnere- 
ever  I  saw  tnem;  I  knew  their  forma, 
hues,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit  I  conid 
tell  their  characteristics,  their  uses,  the 
legends  and  traditions  that  belonged  to 
them.  All  this  I  learned  by  familiarity  with 
these  objects ;  meeting  with  them  in  all  my 
walks  and  rambles,  and  taking  note  of  iheiotk 
with  the  emphasis  and  vigor  of  early  experi- 
ence and  observation.  In  after  days.  I  have 
never  had  time  to  make  natural  history  a 
systematic  study;  yet  my  knowledge  as  to 
tnese  things  has  constantly  accumulated^ 
and  that  without  special  effort.  When  I 
have  travelled  in  other  countries,  the  birda, 
the  animals,  the  vegetation,  have  interested 
me  as  well  by  their  resemblances  as  their 
differences,  when  o(»npared  with  our  own. 
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In  looking  over  the  pages  of  scientific  works 
on  natunu  history,  I  have  always  read  with 
eagerness  and  intelligence  of  preparation; 
indeed,  of  vivid  and  pleasing  associations. 
Every  idea  I  had  touching  these  matters 
was  living  and  sympathetic,  and  beckoned 
other  ideas  to  it,  and  these  again  originated 
still  others.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  race  of  a 
busy  life,  by  means  of  a  homely,  hearty  start 
at  the  beginning,  I  have,  as  to  these  subjects, 
easily  and  naturally  supplied,  in  some  hum- 
ble degree,  the  defects  of  my  irregular  edu- 
cation, and  that  too,  not  by  a  process  of  re- 
pulsive toil,  but  with  a  relish  superior  to  all 
the  seductions  of  romance.  I  am  therefore  a 
believer  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  simple 
country  life  and  simple  country  habits,  as  here 
illustrated,  and  am,  therefore,  on  all  occasions 
anxious  to  recommend  them  to  my  friends  and 
countrymen.  To  city  people,  I  would  say, 
educate  your  children,  at  least  partially,  in  the 
country,  so  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  love 
of  nature,  and  that  knowledge  and  training 
which  spring  from  simple  rustic  sports,  ex- 
ercises, and  employments.  To  country  peo- 
ple, I  would  remark,  be  not  envious  of  the 
city,  for  in  the  general  balance  of  good  and 
■evil,  you  have  your  full  portion  of  the  first, 
with  a  diminished  share  of  the  last.^' 

THE    HOMESPUN    ERA    OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
BY    HORACE    BU8HNBLL,    D.D. 

"  But  the  schools — we  must  not  pass  by 
these,  if  we  are  to  form  a  truthful  and  suffi- 
cient picture  of  the  homespun  days.  The 
schoolmaster  did  not  exactly  go  round  the 
district  to  fit  out  the  children  s  minds  with 
learning,  as  the  shoemaker  often  did  to  fit 
their  feet  with  shoes,  or  the  tailor  to  mea- 
sure  and  cut  for  their  bodies ;  but,  to  come 
as  near  it  as  possible,  he  boarded  round,  (a 
custom  not  yet  gone  by,)  and  the  wood  for 
the  common  fire  was  supplied  in  a  way 
equally  primitive,  viz.,  \>y  a  contribution  of 
loads  from  the  several  families,  accordingto 
their  several  quantities  of  childhood.  The 
children  were  all  clothed  alike  in  home- 
spun ;  and  the  only  signs  of  aristocracy 
were,  that  some  were  clean  and  some  a  de- 
gree less  so,  some  in  fine  white  and  striped 
Bnen,  some  in  brown  tow  crash;  and,  in 
particular,  as  I  remember,  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  quality  I  do  not  like  to  express, 
the  good  fathers  of  some  testified  the  opin- 
ion they  had  of  their  children,  by  bringing 
fine  round  loads  of  hickory  wood  to  warm 
them,  while  some  others,  I  regret  to  say, 


brought  only  scanty,  scragg)',  ill-looking 
heaps  of  green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hem- 
lock. Indeed,  about  all  the  bickerings  of 
quality  among  the  children,  centered  in  the 
quality  of  the  wood  pile.  There  was  no 
complaint,  in  those  days,  of  the  want  of 
ventilation;  for  the  large  open  fire-place 
held  a  considerable  fraction  of  a  cord  of 
wood,  and  the  windows  took  in  just  enough 
air  to  supply  the  combustion.  Besides,  the 
bigger  lads  were  occasionally  ventilated,  by 
being  sent  out  to  cut  wood  enough  to  keep 
the  fire  in  action.  The  seats  were  made  of 
the  outer  slabs  from  the  saw-mill,  supported 
by  slant  legs  driven  into  and  a  proper  dis- 
tance through  auger  holes,  and  planed 
smooth  on  the  top  by  the  rather  tardy 
process  of  friction.  But  the  spelling  went 
on  bravely,  and  we  ciphered  away  again 
and  again,  always  till  we  got  through  Loss 
and  Gain.  The  moie  advanced  of  us,  too, 
made  light  work  of  Lindley  Murray,  and 
went  on  to  the  parsing,  finally,  of  extracts 
from  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  till  some  of  us 
began  to  think  we  had  mastered  their  tough 
sentences  in  a  more  consequential  sense  of 
the  term  than  was  exactly  true.  0, 1  re- 
member ^about  the  remotest  thing  I  can 
remember)  that  low  scat,  too  high,  never- 
theless, to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor, 
and  that  friendly  teacher  who  had  the  ad- 
dress to  start  a  first  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
and  awaken  the  first  sense  of  power.  He  is 
living  still,  and  whenever  I  think  of  him,  he 
rises  up  to  me  in  the  far  background  of 
memory,  as  bright  as  if  he  had  worn  the 
seven  stars  in  his  hair.  (I  said  he  is  living ; 
yes,  he  is  here  to-day,  God  bless  him  !) 
iiow  many  others  of  you  that  are  here  as- 
sembled, recall  these  little  primitive  univer- 
sities of  homespun,  where  your  mind  was 
bom,  ivith  a  similar  feeling  of  reverence 
and  homely  satisfiiction.  Perhaps  you  re- 
member, too,  with  a  pleasure  not  less  genu- 
ine, that  you  received  the  classic  discipline 
of  the  university  proper,  under  a  dress  of 
homespun,  to  be  graduated,  at  the  close, 
in  the  joint  honors  of  broadcloth  and  the 
parchment'* 

We  might  add  other  lights  and  shades  to 
the  picture  of  school  life  as  it  was  down  to  a 
very  recent  period  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  that 
amusing  and  instructive  volume  of  Rev.  War- 
ren Burton,  ^*  The  District  School  as  it  was." 
We  must  pass  to  the  elementary  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States. 
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LETTER    TROM     WILLIAM 

LL.D. 


DARLINGTON,     M.D., 


"  At  your  request,  1  propose  to  attempt  a 
brief  and  Iiasty  sketch  of  my  acquaintance 
^vitli,  and  reminiscences  of  the  Country 
Schools^  and  their  condition,  some  sixty-five 
or  seventy  years  since,  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  more 
particularly  the  school  at  Birmingham,  Ches- 
ter county,  where  the  limited  instruction  of 
my  youthful  days  was  chiefly  acquired. 

"  My  earliest  recollections  of  the  school  to 
which  I  was  sent  go  back  to  that  trying  pe- 
riod of  loose  goveniment,  rusticity,  and 
scarcity  experienced  in  the  interval  between 
the  War  ol  Independence  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  if  it  were 
given  me  to  wield  the  pen  of  Tom  Broum 
ofRughy^  I  might  peradventure  furnish  some 
graphic  details  of  our  rural  seminaries  of 
learning  in  those  days  of  general  destitution. 
But,  under  present  circumstances,  I  can  only 
offer  the  imperfect  narrative  of  incidents  and 
observations,  as  retained  in  an  almost  octo- 
genarian memory. 

"At  the  time  when  I  was  first  sent  to 
school — say  in  1787-8 — school-houses  were 
rare;  and  there  was  little  or  no  organization 
f6r  their  maintenance.  The  country  round, 
having  been  recently  ravaged  by  a  hostile 
army,  was  scantily  supplied  with  teachers, 
who  occasionally  obtained  schools  by  going 
among  the  principal  families  of  the  vicinage, 
and  procuring  subscribers  for  a  quarter's  tui- 
tion of  the  children  on  hand.  Those  who 
were  too  young  to  be  serviceable  on  the 
farm  were  allowed  to  go  to  school  in  the 
summer  season ;  but  the  larger  ones  {exper- 
tus  hquor)  could  only  be  spared  for  that 
purpose  during  winter.  The  extent  of  rural 
instruction  was  then  considered  to  be  prop- 
erly limited  to  what  a  worthy  London  alder- 
man designated  as  the  three  Rs^  viz.,  'Read- 
ing, Riting,  and  Rithmetic'  To  cipher 
,.  beyond  the  Rule  of  Three  was  deemed  a 
notable  achievement  and  mere  surplusage 
among  the  average  of  country  scholars. 
The  business  of  teaching,  at  that  day,  was 
disdainfully  regarded  as  among  the  hum- 
blest and  most  unprofitable  of  callings ;  and 
the  teachers — often  low-bred,  intemperate 
adventurers  from  the  old  world — were  gen- 
erally about  on  a  par  with  the  prevalent  es- 
timate of  the  profession.  Whenever  a  thrift- 
less vagabond  was  found  to  be  good  for 
nothing  else,  he  would  resort  to  school-keep- 


ing^ and  teaching  young  American  idea:* 
how  to  shoot !  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
however,  to  have  a  teacher  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished exception  to  the  sorry  rule  re- 
ferred to.  John  Forsythe  was  a  native  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  bom  in  1754,  received  a 
good  English  education  at  home,  and  while 
yet  a  young  man,  migrated  to  the  county  of 
Chester^  in  the  land  of  Penn,  where  he  be- 
came an  excellent  schoolmaster.  A\Tien  he 
arrived  in  our  ouakerly  settlement,  he  was  a 
gay  young  Presbyterian,  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ionable apparel  of  the  world's  people ;  and 
being  withal  musical  in  his  taste,  was  an  ex- 
pert performer  on  the  violin.  lie  soon,  how- 
ever, adopted  the  views  and  principles  of  the 
*  Friends,'  among  whom  he  remained,  mar- 
ried one  of  the  society,  and  was  ever  recog- 
nized as  an  exemplary  and  valuable  member. 

"As  the  head  and  master-spirit  of  the 
school,  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  Quaker 
society,  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  always  applied  himself  con  amore  to  his 
arduous  duties.  lie  accomplished  more  in 
exciting  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  develop- 
ing young  intellects,  than  any  teacher  who 
had  theretofore  labored  in  that  hopcfrd  n  ine- 
yard.  He  efiectually  routed  the  lingering 
old  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  benighted 
notions  of  preceding  generations,  and  ever 
took  delight  in  introducing  youthful  genius 
to  the  bright  fields  of  literature  and  science. 
The  young  inen  of  his  day,  who  have  ?ince 
figured  in  the  world,  Avere  deeply  indebted 
to  John  Forsythe  for  the  aid  which  he  af- 
forded them  in  their  studies,  as  well  as  for 
the  sound  doctrines  which  he  inculcated; 
and  some  few  of  them  yet  survive  to  make 
the  gmteful  acknowledgment. 

"  When  the  noble  Quaker  institution  at 
West-town  was  erected,  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  skill  and  experience  of  John 
Forsythe  were  put  ii>  requisition,  until  it  was 
fairly  inaugurated ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
hi^  comfortable  farm,  in  East  Bradford, 
where  he  passed  a  venerable  old  age,  until 
his  87th  year,  in  superintending  agricultural 
employments  and  in  manifesting  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  education  among 
our  people.  No  instructor  has  labored  in 
this  community  more  faithfully,  nor  with 
better  eflfect.  None  has  left  a  memory  more 
worthy  to  be  kindly  cherished. 

"  The  old  school-house  at  Birmingham  was 
a  one  story  stone  building,  erected  by  men 
who  did  not  understand  the  subject;   and 
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was  badly  linrhted  and  ventilated.  The  dis- 
cipline of  that  day  (adopted  from  the  mother 
country)  was  pretty  severe.  The  real  birch 
of  the  botaniHts  not  being  indigenous  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  an  efficient 
substitute  waa  found  in  young  apple  tree 
sprouts,  as  unruly  boys  wei*e  abundantly 
able  to  testify. 

"  The  school  books  of  my  earliest  recollection 
were*  a  cheap  English  spelling  book,  the  Bi- 
ble for  the  reading  classes,  and  when  we  got 
to  ciphering,  the  *  Schoolmasters*  Assistant.' 
The  *  Spelling  Book*  and  *  Assistant'  were 
by  Thomas  Dilworth,  an  English  school- 
master at  Wapping.  The  *  Assistant'  was  a 
useful  work,  but  has  long  since  disappeared. 
The  *  counterfeit  presentment'  of  the  worthy 
author  faced  the  title-page,  and  was  famil- 
iarly known  to  every  schoolboy  of  my  time. 
The  Spelling  Book  contained  a  little  ele- 
mentary grammar,  in  which  the  English  sub- 
stantives were  declined  through  all  the  cases 
(genitive,  dative,  etc.)  of  the  Latin.  But 
grammar  was  then  an  unknown  study  among 
us.  Dilworth's  'Spelling  Book,'  however, 
was  soon  superseded  by  a  greatly  improved 
one,  compiled  by  John  Pierce,  a  respect- 
able tcaclier  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania This  comprised  a  tolerable  English 
gi^ammar,  for  that  period,  and  John  Forsytho 
introduced  the  study  into  his  school  with 
much  zeal  and  earnestness.  Intelligent  em- 
ployers were  made  to  comprehend  its  advan- 
tages, and  were  pleased  withfthe  prospect 
of  a  hopeful  advance  in  that  direction ;  but 
dull  boys  and  illiterate  parents  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  benefit.  Great  boobies  often 
got  pennission,  at  home,  to  evade  the  study, 
but  they  could  not  get  round  John  Forsythe 
in  that  w^ay.  They  would  come  into  school 
with  this  promised  indulgence,  and  loudly 
announce,  *  Daddy  says  I  needn't  lam  gram- 
mar ;  it's  no  use :'  when  the  energetic  re- 
sponse from  the  desk  was,  'I  don't  care 
what  daddy  says.  He  knows  nothing  about 
it ;  and  I  say  thou  shalt  learn  it !'  and  so 
some  general  notion  of  the  subject  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  even  of  the  stupid; 
while  m'any  of  the  brighter  youths  became 
excellent  grammarians. 

"  In  this  Friendly  seminary  we  were  all  re- 
quired to  use  the  plain  language  in  conver- 
sation, being  assured  that  it  was  wrong,  both 
morally  and  grammatically,  to  say  you  to 
one  person.  Our  teacher  contrived  a  meth- 
od of  his  own  for  mending  our  cacology, 
even  while  at  our  noonday  sports.     He  pre- 


pared a  small  piece  of  board  or  shingle, 
which  he  tei*med  ?^  paddle;  and  whenever  a 
boy  was  heard  uttering  bad  grammar,  he 
had  to  take  the  paddle,  step  a<<idc,  and  re- 
frain from  play,  until  he  detected  some  other 
unlucky  urchin  trespassing  upon  syntax; 
when  he  was  authorized  to  transfer  the 
badge  of  interdiction  to  the  last  offender, 
and  resume  his  amusements.  It  was  really 
curious  to  observe  how  critical  we  soon  be- 
came, and  how  much  improvement  was  ef- 
fected by  this  whimsical  and  simple  device. 

"Pierce's  'Spelling  Book'  kept  its  position 
in  our  school  for  several  years,  but  was  at 
length  superseded,  in  the  grammatical  de- 
partment, by  a  usefiil  little  volume,  prepared 
by  John  Comly,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania Lindley  Murray  and  others  prepared  * 
elaborate  grammars,  which  were  successively 
introduced,  as  our  schools  improved  or  cre- 
ated a  demand;  and  so  rapidly  have  the 
bookmaking  competitors  in  tnat  department 
multiplied  that  their  name  is  now  legion, 
and  the  respective  value  of  their  works  is 
known  only  to  experts  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

"  Excellent  works  in  Reading  and  Elocution 
are  now  so  abundant  and  well  known  in  all 
our  respectable  seminaries,  that  they  need 
not  to  be  here  enumerated.    One  of  the  bes 
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and  most  popular  of  those  works,  some  hal 
century  or  more  since,  was  a  volume  entitled 
'The  Art  of  Speaking,'  compiled,  I  think, 
by  a  Mr.  Rice,  m  England. 

"  But,  as  we  have  now  reached  the  age  of 
academies,  normal  institutes,  and  schools  for 
the  people,  I  presume  you  will  gladly  forego 
a  further  extension  of  this  prosy  narrative, 
so  little  calculated  to  interest  a  veteran  in 
the  great  cause  of  education.  I  have  ever 
been  a  sincere  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
blessing;  but,  unfortunately,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  it  has  been  mainly  limitea  to  a 
humbling  consciousness  of  my  deficiencies 
in  the  ennobling  attainment. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"Wm.  Darlington. 
"West  Chkstkr,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1860." 

SCHOOLS    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  picture  of  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  taken  from  Watson's  "  Annals 
of  rhiladelphia  and  Pennsylvania" 

"  My  facetious  friend,  Lang  Syne,  has  pre- 
sented a  lively  picture  of  the    '  schoolmas- 
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ters^  in  those  days,  -when  *  preceptors/  and 
*  principals,'  and  *  professors'  were  yet  un- 
named. What  is  now  known  as  *  Friends' 
Academy,'  in  Fourth  street,  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  four  diifercnt  masters.  The 
best  room  down-stairs  by  Robert  Proud, 
Latin  master ;  the  one  above  him,  by  Wil- 
liam Waring,  teacher  of  astronomy  and  math- 
ematics ;^  the  east  room,  upstairs,  by  Jere- 
miah Paul,  and  the  one  below,  Mast  not 
least'  in  our  remembrance,  by  J.  Todd,  and 
severe  he  was.  The  State  House  clock,  be- 
ing at  the  time  visible  from  the  school  pave- 
ment, gave  to  the  eye  fiill  notice  when  to 
break  off  marble  and  plug  top,  hastily  col- 
lect the  '  stakes,'  and  oundle  in,  pell-mell, 
to  the  school-room,  where,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  'master  of  scholars,'  John  Todd, 
they  were  busily  employed,  every  one  in 
finding  his  place,  under  the  control  for  the 
time  of  a  short  Irishman,  usher,  named  Jim- 
my M'Cue.  On  the  entrance  of  the  master, 
all  shuffling  of  the  feet,  'scrouging,'  hit- 
ting of  elbows,  and  whispering  disputes, 
were  hastily  adjusted,  leaving  a  silence 
which  might  be  felt,  'not  a  mouse  stir- 
ring.' He,  Todd,  dressed  after  the  plainest 
manner  of  Friends,  but  of  the  richest  ma- 
terial, with  looped  cocked  hat,  was  at  all 
times  remarkably  clean  and  nice  in  his  per- 
ft>n,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  square 
built,  uid  well  sustained  by  bone  and  mus- 
cle. 

''After  an  hour,  maybe,  of  quiet  time, 
every  thing  goipg  smoothly  on — no  sound, 
but  from  the  master's  voice,  while  hearing 
the  one  standing  near  him,  a  dead  calm, 
when  suddenly  a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or 
face,  for  something  or  for  nothing,  gave 
'dreadful  note'  that  an  eruption  of  the 
lava  was  now  about  to  take  place.  Next 
thing  to  be  seen  was  '  strap  in  full  play 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Pilgarlic' 
The  passion  of  the  master  'growing  by 
what  it  fed  on,'  and  wanting  elbow  room, 
the  chair  would  be  quickly  thrust  on  one 
side,  when,  with  sudden  gripe,  he  was  to  be 
seen  dragging  his  struggling  suppliant  to 
the  flogging  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  having  placed  his  left  foot  upon  the 
end  of  a  bench,  he  then,  with  a  patent  jerk, 
peculiar  to  himself,  would  have  the  boy  com- 
pletely horsed  across  his  knee,  with  his  left 
elbow  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  to  keep  him 
securely  on.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
he  would  bring  his  long  pen  with  hira, 
griped  between  his  strong  teeth  (visible  the 


while),  causing  both  ends  to  descend  to 
a  parallel  with  his  chin^  and  adding  much 
to  the  terror  of  the  scene.  His  face  would 
assume  a  deep  claret  color — ^his  little  bob  of 
hair  would  disengage  itself,  and  stand  out, 
each  '  particular  hair*  as  it  were,  '  up  in 
arms  and  eager  for  the  fray.'  Having  his 
victim  thus  completely  at  command,  and  all 
useless  drapery  drawn  up  to  a  bunch  above 
the  waistband,  and  the  rotundity  and  the 
nankeen  in  the  closest  affinity  possible  for 
them  to  be,  then  once  more  to  the  '  staring 
crew'  would  be  exhibited  the  dexterity  of 
master  and  strap.  By  long  practice  he  had 
arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  exercise, 
that,  moving  in  quick  time,  the  fifteen  inches 
of  bridle  rein  {alias  strap)  w^ould  be  seen 
after  every  cut,  elevated  to  a  perpendicular 
above  his  head ;  from  whence  it  descended 
like  a  flail  on  the  stretched  nankeen,  leav* 
ing  'on  the  place  beneath'  a  fiery  red 
streak,  at  every  slash.  It  w^as  customary 
with  him  to  address  the  sufferer  at  intei^vals, 
as  follows:  'Does  it  hurt?'  'Oh!  yes, 
master ;  oh  1  don't,  master.'  '  Then  I'll 
make  it  hurt  thee  more.  I'll  make  thy  flesh 
creep — thou  shan't  want  a  warming  pan  to- 
night. Intolerable  being !  Nothing  in  na- 
ture is  able  to  prevail  upon  thee  but  my 
strap.'  He  had  one  boy  named  George 
Fudge,  who  usually  wore  leather  breeches, 
with  which  he  put  strap  and  its  master  at 
defiance.  He  would  never  acknowledge 
pain— he  would  not  'sing  out.'  Todd  seiz- 
ed him  one  day,  and  having  gone  through 
the  evolutions  of  strapping  (as  useless,  in 
effect,  as  if  he  had  been  thrashing  a  flour- 
bag),  almost  breathless  with  rage,  he  once 
more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  '  repro- 
bate,' by  saying :  '  Does  it  not  hurt  V  The 
astonishment  of  the  school  and  the  mas- 
ter was  completed,  on  hearing  him  sin^ 
out,  *  No !  Hurray  for  leather  crackers  V 
He  was  thrown  off  immediately,  sprawling 
on  the  floor,  with  the  benediction  as  follows : 
'  Intolerable  being  1  Gret  out  of  my  school. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  able  to  prevail  upoR 
thee — not  even  my  strap  !' 

"  'Twas  not  '  his  love  of  learning  was  in 
fault,'  so  much  as  the  old  British  system  of 
introducing  learning  and  discipline  into  the 
brains  of  boys  and  soldiers  by  dint  of  pun- 
ishment. The  system  of  flogging  on  all 
pccasipns  in  schools,  for  something  or  for 
nothing,  being  protected  by  law,  gives  free 
play  to  the  passions  of  the  master,  which 
he,  for  one,  exercised  with  great  severity. 
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The  writer  has,  at  this  moment,  in  his  mem- 
ory, a  schoolmaster  then  of  this  city,  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  went  deliberately  out  of  his 
school  to  ^purchase  a  cow-skin,  with  which, 
on  his  return,  he  extinguished  his  bitter  re- 
venge on  a  boy  who  had  offended  him. 
The  age  of  chivalry  preferred  ignorance  in 
its  sons,  to  having  them  subjected  to  the 
fear  of  a  pedagogue — believing  that  a  boy 
who  had  quailed  under  the  eye  of  the 
schoolmaster,  would  never  face  the  enemy 
with  boldness  on  the  field  of  battle ;  which 
it  must  be  allowed  is  ^  a  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum^ too  far  the  other  way.  A  good 
writer  says :  *  We  do  not  harden  the  wax 
to  receive  the  impression — wherefore,  the 
teacher  seems  himself  most  in  need  of  ear- 
reetion — for  he,  unfit  to  teach,  is  making 
them  unfit  to  be  taught  I' 

''  I  have  been  told  by  an  aged  gentleman, 
that  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  sixty-five 
years  ago,  when  boys  and  girls  were  to- 
gether, it  was  a  common  practice  to  make 
the  boys  strip  off  their  jackets,  and  loose 
their  trowsers  band,  preparatory  to  hoisting 
them  upon  a  boy's  bacJc  so  as  to  get  his 
whipping,  with  only  the  linen  between  the 
flesh  and  the  strap.  The  girls  too — we 
pity  them — were  obliged  to  take  off  their 
stays  to  receive  their  floggings  with  equal 
sensibility.  He  named  one  distinguisned 
lady,  since,  who  was  so  treated  among  oth- 
ers, in  his  school.  All  the  teachers  then 
were  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  brought 
with  them  the  rigorous  principles  which 
had  before  been  whipped  into  themselves  at 
home." 

Robert  Coram,  in  a  pamphlet  devoted  in 
part  to  a  '*  Plan  for  the  General  Establish- 
ment q{  Schools  throughout  the  United 
States,"  printed  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
in  1791,  characterizes  the  state  of  education 
as  follows :  **  The  country  schools,  through 
most  of  the  United  States,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  buildings,  the  teachers,  or  the  reg- 
ulations, are  in  every  respect  completely  des- 
picable, wretched,  and  contemptible.  The 
Duildings  are  in  general  sorry  hovels,  neither 
wind-tight  nor  water-tight;  a  few  stools 
serving  in  the  double  capacity  of  bench  and 
desk,  and  the  oM  leaves  of  copy  books  ma- 
king a  miserable  substitute  for  glass  win- 
dows. The  teachers  are  generally  foreign- 
ers, shamefully  deficient  in  every  qualifica- 
tion necessary  to  convey  instruction  to 
youth,  and  not  seldom  addicted  to  gross 


vices.  Absolute  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
proud  of  introducing  what  he  calls  his  Euro- 
pean method,  one  calls  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  aw.  The  school  is  modified  upon 
this  plan,  and  the  children  who  are  advanced 
are  beat  and  cuffed  to  forget  the  former 
mode  they  have  been  taught,  which  irritates 
their  minds  and  retards  their  progress.  The 
quarter  being  finished,  the  children  lie  idle 
until  another  master  offers,  few  remaining  in 
one  place  more  than  a  quarter.  When  the 
next  schoolmaster  is  introduced,  he  calls  the 
first  letter  a,  as  in  mat;  the  school  under- 
goes another  reform,  and  is  equally  vexed 
and  retarded.  At  his  removal  a  third  is  in- 
troduced, who  calls  the  first  letter  hay.  All 
these  blockheads  are  equally  absolute  in 
their  own  notions,  and  will  by  no  means 
suffer  the  children  to  pronounce  the  letter 
as  they  were  first  taugtit ;  but  every  three 
months  the  school  goes  through  a  reform — 
error  succeeds  error,  and  dunce  the  second 
reigns  like  dunce  the  first.  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  however  seaport  towns, 
from  local  circumstances,  may  have  good 
schools,  the  country  schools  will  remain  in 
their  present  state  of  despicable  wretched* 
ness,  unless  incorporated  with  government 
*  *  *  The  necessity  of  a  reformation  in 
the  countrv  schools  is  too  o'bvious  to  be  in- 
sisted  on ;  and  the  first  step  to  such  a  re* 
formation  will  be  by  turning  private  schools 
into  public  ones.  The  schools  should  bo 
public,  for  several  reasons — 1st.  Because,  as 
naS  been  before  said,  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  right  to  subsistence,  and  ought  to  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. 2d.  Because  public  schools  are 
easiest  maintained,  as  the  burthen  falls  upon 
all  the  citizens.  The  man  who  is  too 
squeamish  or  lazy  to  get  married,  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  public  schools,  as 
well  as  the  man  who  is  burthened  with  a 
large  family.  But  private  schools  arc  sup- 
ported only  by  heads  of  families,  and  by  those 
only  while  they  are  interested  ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  children  are  grown  up,  their  support 
is  withdrawn;  which  makes  the  employ- 
ment so  precarious,  that  men  of  ability  and 
merit  will  not  submit  to  the  trifling  salaries 
allowed  in  most  country  schools,  and  which, 
by  their  partial  support,  cannot  afford  a  bet- 
ter." 

SCHOOL  HOLIDAY    IK   OEOROIA. 

We  have  not  been  very  successful  in  gath- 
ering the  printed  testimony  of  the  dead,  or 
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the  vi^dd  reminiscences  of  the  living,  respect- 
ing the  internal  economy  of  schools,  public 
or  family,  in  any  of  the  Southern  states  prior 
to  1800.  The  following  graphic  sketch  of 
"the  turn  out"  of  the  schoolmaster,  from 
Judge  Longstreet's  "  Geoi^ia  Scenes,"  is 
said  to  be  "  literally  true :" 

"In  the  good  old  days  oi fescues,  abisself- 
us  and  anpersants*  terras  which  used  to  be 
familiar  in  this  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  which  lingered  in  some  of 
our  country  schools  for  a  few  years  after- 
ward, I  visited  my  friend  Captain  Griffen, 
who  resided  about  seven  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Wrightsborough,  then  in  Richmond, 
but  now  in  Columbia  county.  I  reached  the 
captain^s  hospitable  home  on  Easter,  and 
was  received  by  him  and  his  good  lady  with 
a  Georgia  welcome  of  1790. 

"The  day  was  consumed  in  the  inter- 
change of  news  between  the  captain  and 
myself  (though,  I  confess,  it  might  have 
been  better  employed),  and  the  night  found 
us  seated  round  a  temporary  fire,  which  the 
captain's  sons  had  kindled  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dyeing  eggs.  It  was  a  common  cus- 
tom of  those  days  with  boys  to  dye  and 
peck  eggs  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  for  a  few 
days  afterward.  They  were  colored  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  dyer ;  some  yellow, 
some  green,  some  purple,  and  some  with  a 
variety  of  colors,  borrowed  from  a  piece  of 
calico.  They  were  not  unfrequently  beauti- 
fied with  a  taste  and  skill  which  would  have 
extorted  a  compliment  from  Hezekiah  Niles, 
if  he  had  seen  them  a  year  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ^  young  operatives^  in  some  of  the 
northern  manufactories.  No  sooner  was  the 
work  of  dyeing  finished,  than  our  *  young 
operatives'  sallied  forth  to  stake  the  whole 
proceeds  of  their  *  domestic  industry*  upon 
a  peck.  Egg  was  struck  against  Qgg,  point 
to  point,  and  the  egg  that  was  broken  was 


♦  The  fescue  was  a  sharpened  wire  or  other  instru- 
ment used  by  the  preceptor  to  point  out  the  letters 
to  the  children. 

Abissel/a  is  a  contraction  of  the  words  "  a  by  it- 
self a."  It  was  usual,  when  either  of  the  vowels 
constituted  a  syllable  of  a  word,  to  pronounce  it, 
and  denote  its  independent  character  by  the  words 
just  mentioned,  thus :  "  a  by  itself,  a,  c-o-r-n  com, 
(Kor7i;"  "e  by  itself,  e,  v-i-1,  evily"  etc. 

The  character  which  stands  for  the  word  "  and  " 
(A)  was  probably  pronounced  with  the  same  accom- 
paniment, but  in  terms  borrowed  from  tlie  Latin  lan- 
guage, tlius:  ^'Soperae"  (by  itself)  and.  Hence,  "an- 
p^rsant." 


given  up  as  lost  to  the  owner  of  the  one 
which  came  whole  from  the  shock. 

"  While  the  boys  were  busily  employed 
in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  the  captaiif  s 
youngest  son,  George,  gave  us  an  anecdote 
highly  descriptive  of  the  Yankee  and  Geor- 
gia character,  even  in  their  buddings,  and 
at  this  early  date.  *  What  you  think,  pa,' 
said  he,  '  Zeph  Pettibone  went  and  got  his 
uncle  Zach  to  turn  him  a  wooden  egg ;  and 
he  won  a  whole  hatful  o'  eggs  from  all  as 
boys  'fore  we  found  it  out ;  but,  when  we 
found  it  out,  maybe  John  Brown  didn't 
smoke  him  for  it,  and  took  away  all  his 
eggs,  and  give  'em  back  to  us  boys ;  and 
you  think  he  didn't  go  then  and  git  a  guinea 
egg,  and  win  most  as  many  more,  and  John 
Brown  would  o'  give  it  to  him  agin  if  all  we 
boys  hadn't  said  we  thought  it  was  fair.  I 
never  see  such  a  boy  as  that  Zeph  Pettibone 
in  all  my  life.  He  don't  mind  whipping  no 
more  'an  nothing  at  all,  if  he  can  win  eggs.* 

"  This  anecdote,  however,  only  fell  in  by- 
accident,  for  there  was  an  all-absorbing  sub- 
ject which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  boya 
during  the  whole  evening,  of  which  I  could 
occasionally  catch  distant  hints,  in  under 
tones  and  whispers,  but  of  which  I  could 
make  nothing,  until  they  were  afterward  ex- 
plained by  the  captain  himself.  Such  as 
*  I'll  be  bound  Pete  Jones  and  Bill  Smith 
stretches  him.'  *  By  Jockey,  soon  as  they 
seize  him,  you'll  see  me  down  upon  him  like 
a  duck  upon  a  June-bug.'  *  By  the  time  he 
touches  the  ground,  he  11  think  he's  got  into 
a  hornet's  nest,'  etc. 

"  *  The  boys,'  said  the  captain,  as  they  re- 
tired, *  are  going  to  turn  out  the  schoolmas- 
ter to-morrow,  and  you  can  perceive  they 
think  of  nothing  else.  We  must  go  over  to 
the  schoolhouse  and  witness  the  contest,  in 
order  to  prevent  injury  to  preceptor  or  pu- 
pils ;  for,  though  the  master  is  always,  upon 
such  occasions,  glad  to  be  turned  out,  and 
only  struggles  long  enough  to  present  his 
patrons  a  fair  apology  for  giving  the  child- 
ren a  holiday,  which  he  desires  as  much  as 
they  do,  the  boys  always  conceive  a  holiday 
gained  by  a  *  turn  out'  as  the  sole  achieve- 
ment of  their  valor ;  and  in  their  zeal  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  upon  such  memorable 
occasions,  they  sometimes  become  too  rough, 
provoke  the  master  to  wrath,  and  a  very  se- 
rious conflict  ensues.  To  prevent  these  con- 
sequences, to  bear  witness  that  the  master 
was  forced  to  yield  before  he  would  with- 
hold a  day  of  his  promised  labor  from  his 
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employers,  and  to  act  as  a  mediator  between 
him  and  the  boys  in  settling  the  articles  of 
peace,  I  always  attend;  and  you  mast  ac- 
company me  to-morrow.'  I  cheerfully  pro- 
mised to  do  so. 

'^  The  captain  and  I  rose  before  the  sun, 
but  the  boys  had  risen  and  were  off  to  the 
school-house  before  the  dawn.  After  an  ear- 
ly breakfast,  hurried  by  Mrs.  G.  for  our  ac- 
commodation, my  host  and  myself  took  up 
our  line  of  march  toward  the  school-house. 
We  reached  it  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
master  arrived,  but  not  before  the  boys  had 
completed  its  fortifications.  It  was  a  simple 
log  pen,  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  a 
doorway  cut  out  of  the  logs,  to  which  was 
fitted  a  rude  door,  made  of  clapboards,  and 
swung  on  wooden  hinges.  The  roof  was 
covercil  with  clapboards  also,  and  retained 
in  their  places  by  heavy  logs  placed  on  them. 
The  chimney  was  built  of  logs,  diminishing 
in  size  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  and  over- 
spread inside  and  out  with  red  clay  mortar. 
The  classic  hut  occupied  a  lovely  spot,  over- 
shadowed by  majestic  hickories,  towering 
poplars,  and  strong-armed  oaks.  The  little 
plain  on  which  it  stood  was  terminated,  at 
the  distance  of  about  fifty  paces  from  its 
door,  by  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  descended 
rather  abruptly  to  a  noble  spring  that  gush- 
ed joyously  forth  among  the  roots  of  a  state- 
ly beech  at  its  foot. 

**  The  boys  had  strongly  fortified  the  school- 
house,  of  which  they  Had  taken  possession. 
The  door  was  barricaded  with  logs,  which  I 
should  have  supposed  would  have  defied  the 
combined  powers  of  the  whole  school.  The 
chimney,  too,  was  nearly  filled  with  logs  of 
goodly  size ;  and  these  were  the  only  pass- 
ways  to  the  interior.  I  concluded,  if  a  turn 
out  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  decide  the 
contest  in  favor  of  the  boys,  they  had  al- 
ready gained  the  victory.  They  had,  how- 
ever, not  as  much  confidence  in  their  out- 
works as  I  had,  and  therefore  had  armed 
themselves  with  long  sticks,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  them  upon  the  master  if  the 
Dattle  should  come  to  close  quarters,  for  this 
was  considered  unlawful  warfare,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  their  works  from  his  ap- 
proaches, w-hich  it  was  considered  perfectly 
lawful  to  protect  by  all  manner  of  jabs  and 
punches  through  the  cracks.  From  the  ear- 
ly assembling  of  the  girls,  it  was  very  ob- 
vious that  they  had  been  let  into  the  con- 
spiracy, thougn  they  took  no  part  in  the 
active   operations.     They,  would,   however, 


occasionally  drop  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  boys,  such  as  *  I  wouldn't  turn  out 
the  master ;  but  if  I  did  turn  him  out,  Td 
die  before  I'd  give  up.' 

"At  length  Mr.  Michael  St.  John,  the 
schoolmaster  made  his  appearance.  Though 
some  of  the  girls  had  met^  him  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  school-house,  and  told  him 
all  that  had  happened,  he  gave  signs  of  sud- 
den astonishment  and  indignation  when  he 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  was  assailed  by  a 
whole  platoon  of  sticks  from  the  cracks: 
*  Why,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?'  said  he, 
as  he  approached  the  captain  and  myself, 
with  a  countenance  of  two  or  thre«  varying 
expressions. 

"  *  VVhy,'  said  the  captain,  *  the  boys  have 
tunied  you  out,  because  you  have  refiised  to 
give  them  an  Easter  holiday.' 

**  *0h,'  returned  Michael,  *tliat's  it,  is  it! 
Well,  I'll  see  whether  their  parents  are  to 
pay  me  for  letting  their  children  play  when 
they  please.'  So  saying,  he  advanced  to 
the  school-house,  and  demanded,  in  a  lofty 
tone,  of  its  inmates,  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

" '  Well,  give  us  a  holiday,  then,'  said 
twenty  little  urchins  within,  '  and  we'll  let 
you  in.' 

*'  *  Open  the  door  of  the  academy* — 
(Michael  would  allow  nobody  to  call  it  a 
school-house) — *Open  the  door  of  the  acad- 
emy this  instant,'  said  Michael,  ^  or  I'll  break 
it  down.' 

"  *  Break  it  down,'  said  Pete  Jones  and 
Bill  Smith,  *  and  we'll  break  you  down.' 

'*  During  this  colloquy  I  took  a  peep  into 
the  fortress,  to  see  how  the  garrison  were 
affected  by  the  parley.  The  little  ones  were 
obviously  panic-struck  at  the  first  words  of 
command;  but  their  fears  wore  all  chased 
away  by  the  bold  determined  reply  of  Pete 
Jones  and  Bill  Smith,  and  they  raised  a 
whoop  of  defiance. 

"  Michael  now  walked  round  the  academy 
three  times,  examining  all  its  weak  points 
with  great  care.  He  then  piiused,  reflected 
for  a  moment,  and  wheeled  oft'  suddenly  to- 
ward the  woods,  as  though  a  bright  thought 
had  just  struck  him.  He  passed  twenty 
things  which  I  supposed  he  might  be  in 
quest  of,  such  as  huge  stones,  fence  rails, 
portable  logs,  and  the  like,  without  bestow- 
mg  the  least  attention  upon  them.  He 
went  to  one  old  log,  searched  it  thoroughly, 
then  to  another,  then  to  a  hollow  stump, 
peeped  into  it  with  great  care,  then  to  a 
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hollow  log,  into  which  he  looked  with  equal 
caution,  and  so  on. 

"  *  What  is  he  after  ?*  inquired  I. 

** '  I'm  sure  I  don't  know/  said  the  cap- 
tain, *but  the  boys  do.  Don't  you  notice 
the  breathless  silence  which  prevails  in  the 
school-house,  and,  the  intense  anxiety  with 
which  they  are  eyeing  him  through  the 
cracks  ?' 

^'  At  this  moment  Michael  had  reached  a 
little  excavation  at  the  root  of  a  dogwood, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  hand  into 
it,  when  a  voice  from  the  garrison  exclaimed, 
with  most  touching  pathos,  *  Lo'd  o'  messy, 
he's  found  my  eggs  1  boys,  let's  give  up.' 

"  *.  I  won't  give  up,'  was  the  reply  from 
many  voices  at  once. 

'*  *  Rot  your  cowardly  skin,  Zeph  Petti- 
bone,  you  wouldn't  give  a  wooden  egg  for 
all  the  holy  days  in  the  world.' 

**  If  these  replies  did  not  reconcile  Zeph- 
aniah  to  his  apprehended  loss,  it  at  least  si- 
lenced his  complaints.  In  the  mean  time 
Michael  was  employed  in  relieving  Zeph's 
storehouse  of  its  provisions ;  and,  truly,  its 
contents  told  well  for  Zeph's  skill  in  egg- 
pecking.  However,  Michael  took  out  the 
eggs  with  great  care,  and  brought  them 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  schoolhouse,  and 
laid  them  down  with  equal  care  in  full  view 
of  the  besieged.  He  revisited  the  places 
which  he  had  searched,  and  to  which  ho 
seemed  to  have  been  led  by  intuition ;  for 
from  nearly  all  of  them  did  he  draw  eggs, 
in  greater  or  less  numbers.  These  he  treated 
as  ne  had  done  Zeph's,  keeping  each  pile 
separate.  Having  arranged  the  eggs  in 
double  files  before  the  door,  he  marched  be- 
tween them  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
once  more  demanded  a  surrender,  under 
pain  of  an  entire  destruction  of  the  garri- 
son's provisions. 

"  *  Break  'em  just  as  quick  as  you  please,' 
said  George  GriflSn;  *our  mothers  11  give 
us  a  plenty  more,  won't  they,  pa?' 

*'  *  I  can  answer  for  yours,  my  son,'  said 
the  captain ;  *  she  would  rather  give  up 
every  egg  upon  the  farm  than  to  see  you 
play  the  coward  or  traitor  to  save  your  prop- 
erty.' 

"  Michael,  finding  that  he  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  the  fears  or  the  avarice  of  the 
boys,  determined  to  carry  their  fortifications 
by  storm.  Accordingly  he  procured  a  heavy 
fence-rail,  and  commenced  the  assault  upon 
the  door.  It  soon  came  to  pieces,  and  the 
upper  logs  fell  out,  leaving  a  space  of  about 


three  feet  at  the  top.  Michael  boldly  en- 
tered the  breach,  wnen,  by  the  articles  of 
war,  sticks  were  thrown  aside  as  no  longer 
lawful  weapons.  He  was  resolutely  met  on 
the  half-demolished  rampart  by  Peter  Jones 
and  William  Smith,  supported  by  James 
Griffin.  These  were  the  thr^e  largest  boys 
in  the  school ;  the  first  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  second  about  fifteen,  and  the 
third  just  eleven.  Twice  w^as  Michael  re- 
pulsed by  these  young  champions ;  but  the 
third  eflfort  carried  him  fairly  into  the  fort- 
ress. Hostilities  now  ceased  for  a  while, 
and  the  capt^n  and  I,  having  levelled  the 
remaining  logs  at  the  door,  followed  Michael 
into  the  house.     A  large  three  inch  plank 

iif  it  deserve  that  name,  for  it  was  wrought 
rom  the  half  of  a  tree's  trunk  entirely  with 
the  axe),  attached  to  the  logs  by  means  of 
wooden  pins,  served  the  whole  school  for  a 
writiDg  desk.  At  a  convenient  distance  be- 
low it,  and  on  a  line  with  it,  strctchod  a 
smooth  log,  resting  upon  the  logs  of  the 
house,  which  answered  for  the  writers'  seat. 
Michael  took  his  seat  upon  the  desk,  placed 
his  feet  on  the  seat,  and  was  sitting  very 
composedly,  when  wrth  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment, Pete  and  Bill  seized  each  a  leg,  and 
marched  off  with  it  in  quick  time.  The 
consequence  is  obvious;  MichaePs  head  first 
took  the  desk,  then  the  seat,  and  finally  the 
ground  (for  the  house  was  not  floored),  with 
three  sonorous  thumps  of  most  doleful  por- 
tent. No  sooner  did  he  touch  the  ground 
than  he  was  completely  buried  with  boys. 
The  three  elder  laid  themselves  across  his 
head,  neck  and  breast,  the  rest  arranging 
themselves  ad  fibifum,  Michael's  equanim- 
ity was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  first 
thump,  became  restive  with  the  second,  and 
took  flight  with  the  third.  His  first  effort 
was  to  disengage  his  legs,  for  without  them 
he  could  not  rise,  and  to  lie  in  his  pres- 
ent position  was  extremely  inconvenient  and 
undignified.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  his 
right,  and  kicked  at' random.  Tliis  move- 
ment laid  out  about  six  in  various  direc- 
tions upon  the  floor.  Two  rose  crying: 
^Ding  his  old  red-headed  skin,'  said  one 
of  them,  'to  go  and  kick  me  right  in 
my  sore  bellv,  where  I  fell  down  and  raked 
it,  running  after  that  fellow  that  cried  "  school 
butter."  '* 


♦  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  dearly 
as  to  the  literal  meaning  of  these  terms.    They  wero 
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"  '  Drot  his  old  snaggle-tooth  picture,'  said 
the  other,  *to  go  and  hurt  my  sore  toe,  where 
I  knocked  the  nail  off  going  to  the  spring  to 
fetch  a  gourd  of  warter  for  him,  and  not  for 
myself  n' other.' 

"  '  Hut !'  said  Captam  GriflSn,  *  young 
Washingtons  mind  these  trifles!  At  him 
again.' 

"The  name  of  Washington  cured  their 
wounds  and  dried  up  their  tears  in  an  in- 
stant, and  they  legged  him  de  novo.  The 
left  leg  treated  six  more  as  unceremoniously 
as  the  right  had  those  just  mentioned ;  but 
the  talismanic  name  had  just  fallen  upon 
their  ears  before  the  kick,  so  they  were  in- 
vulnerable. They  therefore  returned  to  the 
attack  without  loss  of  time.  The  struggle 
seemed  to  wax  hotter  and  hotter  for  some 
time  after  Michael  came  to  the  ground,  and 
Jie  threw  the  children  about  in  all  directions 
and  postures,  giving  some  of  them  thrusts 
which  would  have  placed  the  ruffle-^hirted 
little  darlings  of  the  present  day  under  the 
discipline  of  paregoric  and  opodeldoc  for  a 
week;  but  these  hardy  sons  of  the  south 
seemed  not  to  feel  them.   As  Michael's  head 

frew  easy,  his  limbs,  by  a  natural  sympathy, 
ecame  more  quiet,  and  he  offered  one  day's 
holiday  as  the  price.  The  boys  demanded 
a  week ;  but  here  the  captain  interposed,  and 
after  the  common  but  often  unjust  custom 
of  arbitrators,  split  the  difference.  In  this 
instance  the  terms  were  equitable  enough, 
and  were  immediately  acceded  to  by  both 
parties.  Michael  rose  in  a  good  humor,  and 
the  boys  were  of  course.  Loud  was  their 
talking  of  their  deeds  of  valor  as  they  re- 
tired. One  little  fellow  about  seven  years 
old,  and  about  three  feet  and  a  half  nigh, 
jumped  up,  cracked  his  feet  together,  and 
exclaimed,  'By  jingo,  Pete  Jones,  Bill 
Smith  and  me  can  hold  any  Sinjin  [St.  John] 
that  ever  trod  Georgy  grit 
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considered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  a  country 
school,  and  always  justified  an  attack  by  the  whole 
fraternity  upon  the  person  who  used  them  in  their 
hearing.  I  have  known  the  scholars  pursue  a  trav- 
eller two  miles  to  be  revenged  of  the  insult  Prob- 
ably they  are  a  comiption  of  *  The  schooVs  better.* 
'  Better^  was  the  term  commonly  used  of  old  to  de- 
note a  superior^  as  it  sometimes  is  In  our  day: 
'  Wait  till  your  betters  are  served,'  for  example.  I 
conjecture,  therefore,  the  expression  just  allude4  to 
was  one  of  challenge,  oontempt,  and  defiance,  by 
which  the  person  who  used  it  avowed  himself  the 
superior  in  all  respects  of  the  whole  school,  from  the 
preceptor  down.  If  any  one  can  give  a  better  ac- 
oount  of  it,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  it" 


AN  OLD  FIELD  SCHOOL,  OR  ACADEMY,  IN 

VIRGINIA. 

The  experience  of  one  of  that  class  of 
teachers,  who  found  temporary  occupation 
in  teaching  the  children  of  one  or  more  fam- 
ilies of  planters  in  Virginia  and  other  south- 
em  states,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Travels  of 
Four  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  United  States 
(in  1798,  1799,  1800,  1801  and  1802),  by 
John  Davis."  Mr.  Davis  was  an  English- 
man of  more  than  ordinary  education  and 
of  social  address,  and  while  in  this  country 
numbered  among  his  finends  such  men  as 
Aaron  Burr,  President  Jefferson,  and  other 
men  of  high  political  standing.  He  was  a 
private  tutor  m'  New  York,  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  and  his  graphic  sketches  of 
men  and  manners  show  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  means  of  education  which 
even  wealthy  planters  in  the  southern  states 
expenenced.  With  letters  of  introduction 
from  President  Jefferson  ho  proceeds  to  the 
plantation  of  a  Mr.  Ball,  and  is  engaged  to 
teach  his  and  his  neighbors'  children : 

"The  following  day  every  farmer  came 
from  the  neighborhood  to  the  house,  who 
had  any  children  to  send  to  my  Academy, 
for  such  they  did  me  the  honor  to  term  the 
log-hut  in  which  I  was  to  teach.  Each  man 
brought  his  son,  or  his  daughter,  and  re- 
joiced that  the  day  was  arrived  when  their 
little  ones  could  light  their  tapers  at  the 
torch  of  knowledge!  I  was  confounded  at 
the  encomiums  they  heaped  upon  a  man 
whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  was 
at  a  loss  what  construction  to  put  upon 
their  speech.  No  price  was  too  great  for 
the  services  I  was  to  render  their  children ; 
and  they  all  expressed  an  eagerness  to  ex- 
change perishable  coin  for  lasting  knowl- 
edge. If  I  would  continue  with  them  seven 
years  I  only  seven  years !  they  would  erect 
for  me  a  brick  seminary  on  a  hill  not  far  off; 
but  for  the  present  I  was  to  occupy  a  log- 
house,  which,  however  homely,  would  soon 
vie  with  the  sublime  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  consign  to  oblivion  the  renowned 
acadetny  in  the  vicinity  of  Fauquier  Court- 
House.  I  thought  Englishmen  sanguine; 
but  these  Virginians  were  infatuated. 

"  I  now  opened  what  some  called  an  acad- 
emy,* and  others  an  Old    Field    School ; 


'I'  '*  It  is  worth  the  while  to  describe  the  academy 
I  occupied  on  Mr.  Ball's  plantation.  It  had  one 
room  and  a  half.    It  stood  on  blocks  about  two  feet 
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and,  however  it  may  be  thought  that  con- 
tent was  never  felt  within  the  walls  of  a 
seminary,  I,  for  my  part,  experienced  an  ex- 
emption from  care,  and  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  measure  the  happiness  of  my  condition 
by  what  others  thought  of  it. 

"  It  was  pleasurable  to  behold  my  pupils 
enter  the  school  over  which  I  presided ;  for 
they  w^ere  not  composed  only  oi  truant  boys, 
but  some  of  the  fairest  damsels  in  the  coun- 
try. Two  sisters  generally  rode  on  one 
horse  to  the  school-door,  and  I  was  not  so 
great  a  pedagogue  as  to  refuse  them  my  as- 
sistance to  dismount  from  their  steeds.  A 
running-footman  of  the  negro  tribe,  who 
followed  with  their  food  in  a  basket,  took 
eare  of  the  beast;  and  after  being  saluted 
by  the  young  ladies  with  the  coui-tesies  of 
the  morning,  I  proceeded  to  instruct  them, 
with  gentle  exhortations  to  diligence  of 
study. 

"  Common  books  were  only  designed  for 
common  minds.  The  unconnected  lessons 
of  Scot,  the  tasteless  selections  of  Bingham, 
the  florid  harangues  of  Noah  Webster,  and 
the  somniferous  compilation  of  Alexander, 
were  either  thrown  aside,  or  suffered  to 
gather  dust  on  the  shelf;  while  the  charm- 
ing essays  of  Goldsmith,  and  his  not  less 
delectable  Novel,  together  with  the  impres- 
sive work  of  Defoe,  and  the  mild  produc- 
tions of  Addison,  conspired  to  enchant  the 
fancy,  and  kindle  a  love  of  reading.  The. 
thoughts  of  these  writers  became  engrafted 
on  the  minds,  and  the  combinations  of  their 
diction  on  the  language  of  the  pupils. 

"  Of  the  boys  I  cannot  speak  m  very  en- 
comiastic terms ;  but  they  were  perhaps  like 
all  other  school-boys,  that  is,  more  disposed 
to  play  truant  than  enlighten  their  minds. 

and  a  half  above  the  ground,  where  there  was  free 
access  to  the  hogs,  the  dogs,  and  the  poultry.  It 
had  no  ceiling,  nor  was  the  roof  lathed  or  plaster- 
ed, but  covered  with  shingles.  Hence,  when  it 
rained,  like  the  nephew  of  old  Elwes,  I  moved  my 
bed  (for  I  slept  in  my  academy)  to  the  most  com- 
fortable comer.  It  had  one  window,  but  no  glass, 
nor  shutter.  In  tlie  night,  to  remedy  this,  the  mu- 
latto wench  who  waited  on  me,  contrived  very  in- 
geniously to  place  a  square  board  against  the  win- 
dow with  one  hand,  and  fix  the  rul  of  a  broken 
down  fence  against  it  with  the  other  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  returned  from  breakfasting  in  the 
*  great  big  house,'  (my  scholars  being  collected,)  I 
gave  the  rail  a  forcible  kick  with  my  foot,  and  down 
tumbled  the  board  with  an  awful  roar.  *  Is  not  my 
window,'  said  I  to  Virginia,  *  of  a  very  curious  con- 
struction?' 'Indeed,  indeed,  sir,'  replied  my  fair 
disciple,  'I  think  it  is  a  mighty  noisy  one.' " 


The  most  important  knowledge  to  an  Amei^ 
ican,  after  that  of  himself,  is  the  geography 
of  his  country.  I,  therefore,  put  into  the 
hands  of  my  boys  a  proper  book,  and  ini- 
tiated them  by  an  attentive  reading  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  Grenoese;  I  was  even  so 
minute  as  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
man  who  first  descried  land  on  board  the 
ship  of  Columbus.  That  man  was  Rodcric 
Triana,  and  on  my  exercising  the  memory 
of  a  boy  by  asking  him  the  name,  he  very 
gravely  made  answer,  Roderic  Random. 

*'  Among  my  male  students  was  a  New 
Jersey  gentleman  of  thirty,  whose  object 
wa^  to  be  initiated  in  the  language  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil.  lie  had  before  studied  the 
Latin  grammar  at  an  academy  school  (I  use 
his  own  words)  in  his  native  state ;  but  the 
academy  school  being  burnt  down,  his  gram- 
mar, alas !  was  lost  in  the  conflagration, 
and  he  had  neglected  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture since  the  destruction  of  his  book. 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it 
was  some  Goth  who  had  set  fire  to  his  acad- 
emy school,  he  made  answer,  *  So,  it  is  like 
enough.' 

'*  Mr.  Dye  did  not  study  Latin  to  refine 
his  taste,  direct  his  judgment,  or  enlarge  his 
imagination ;  but  merely  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  teach  it  when  he  opened  school, 
which  was  his  serious  design.  He  had  been 
bred  a  carpenter,  but  he  panted  for  the  hon- 
ors of  literature." 

Mr.  Davis  accounts  for  his  fidelity  in 
teaching  more  hours  than  he  was  required 
to  do  by  his  contract,  by  his  interest  in  the 
lessons  of  one  of  his  female  pupils : 

"  Hence  I  frequently  protracted  the  stud- 
ies of  the  children  till  one,  or  half  past  one 
o'clock ;  a  practice  that  did  not  fail  to  call 
forth  the  exclamations  both  of  the  white 
and  the  black  people.  Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Ball  would  sa}',  this  gentleman  is  diligent ; 
and  Aunt  Patty  the  negro  cook  would  re- 
mark, *  He  good  cool-mossa  that ;  he  not 
like  old  Hodgkinson  and  old  Harris,  who 
let  the  boys  out  before  twelve.  He  deserve 
good  wages  l" 

"Having  sent  the  young  ladies  to  the 
family  mansion,  I  told  the  boys  to  break 
up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  who  had 
even  breathed  with  circumspection,  now 
gave  loose  to  the  most  riotous  merriment, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  follow- 
ed by  all  the  dogs  on  the  plantation." 

"  There  was  a  carpenter  on  the  planta- 
tion, whom  Mr.  Ball  had  hired  by  the  year. 
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Be  had  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  the  recreation 
of  Mr.  Dye,  after  the  labor  of  study,  was  to 
get  under  the  shade  of  an  oak,  and  make 
tables,  or  benches,  or  stools  for  the  acade- 
my. So  true  is  the  assertion  of  Horace, 
that  the  cask  will  always  retain  the  flavor 
of  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  first  impreg- 
nated. 

"  *  Well,  Mr.  Dye,  what  are  you  doing  V 

*'  *  I  am  making  a  table  for  the  academy 
school/ 

"  *  What  wood  is  that  ?' 

"  *  It  is  white  oak,  sir.' 

"  *  What,  then  you  are  skilled  in  trees,  yon 
can  tell  oak  from  hickory,  and  ash  from  fir  ?' 

" '  Like  enough,  sir.  (A  broad  grin.)  '  I 
ought  to  know  those  things;  I  served  my 
time  to  W 

** '  Carpenter, — I  find,  sir,  Mr.  Dye  has  done 
w^ith  his  old  trade ;  he  is  above  employmg 
his  hands;  he  wants  work  for  the  brain. 
Well !  laming  is  a  fine  thing ;  there^s  noth- 
ing like  laming.  I  have  a  son  only  five 
years  old,  that^  with  proper  laming,  I  should 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  member  of  Congress, 
lie  is  a  boy  of  genus ;  he  could  play  on  the 
Jews-harp  from  only  seeing  Sambo  tune  it 
once.' 

"  *  Mr.  Dye. — I  guess  that's  Billy ;  he  is  a 
right  clever  child.' 

" '  Carpenter, — How  long,  sir,  will  it  take 
you  to  leara  Mr.  Dye  Latin  ?' 

**  *  Schoolmaster, — How  long,  sir,  would  it 
take  me  to  ride  from  Mr.  Ball's  plantation 
to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Wormley  Carter  f 

"  '  Uarpenter, — Why  that,  sir,  I  suppose, 
would  depend  upon  your  horse.' 

"  *  Schoolmaster. — Well,  then,  sir,  you 
solve  your  own  interrogation.  But  nere 
comes  Dick.   What  has  he  got  in  his  hand  ?' 

"  *  Mr,  Dye. — A  mole  like  enough.  Who 
are  you  bringing  that  to,  Dick  ?' 

**• '  Dick, — Not  to  you.  You  never  gave 
me  the  taste  of  a  dram  since  I  first  know'd 
you.  Worse  luck  to  me ;  you  New  Jersey 
men  are  close  shavers ;  I  believe  you  would 
skin  a  louse.  This  is  a  mole.  I  have 
brought  it  for  the  gentleman  who  came  from 
beyond  sea.  lie  never  refuses  Dick  a  dram; 
I  would  walk  through  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky to  serve  him.  Lord!  how  quiet  he 
keeps  his  school.  It  is  not  now  as  it  was ; 
Ihe  boys  don^t  go  clack,  clack,  clack,  like 
'Squire  Pendleton's  mill  upon  Catharpin 
Run!' 

**  *  Schoolmaster, — You  have  brought  that 
mole,  Dick,  for  me.' 


" '  Dick. — Yes,  master,  but  first  let  nie  tell 
you  the  history  of  it.  This  mole  was  once 
a  man ;  see,  master  (Dick  exhibits  the  mole), 
it  has  got  hands  and  feet  just  like  you  and 
me.  It  was  once  a  man,  but  so  proud,  so 
lofty,  so  puffed-up,  that  God,  to  punish  his 
insolence,  condemned  him  to  crawl  under 
the  earth.' 

"  *  Schoolmaster, — A  good  fable,  and  not 
unhappily  moralized.  Did  you  ever  hear  or 
read  of  this  before,  Mr.  Dye  ?' 

"  *  Mr,  Dye, — Nay  (a  broad  grin),  I  am 
right  certain  it  does  not  belong  to  ^Esop. 
I  am  certain  sure  Dick  did  not  find  it  there.' 

"  *  Dick. — Find  it  where  ?  I  would  not 
wrong  a  man  of  the  value  of  a  gram  of  com. 
I  came  across  the  mole  as  I  was  hoeing  the 
potato-patch.  Master,  shall  I  take  it  to  the 
school-house?  If  you  are  fond  of  birds,  I 
know  now  for  a  mocking-bird's  nest ;  I  am 
only  afeared  those  young  rogues,  the  school- 
boys, will  find  out  the  tree.  They  play  the 
mischief  with  every  thing,  they  be  full  of 
devilment.  I  saw  Jack  Lockhart  throw  a 
stone  at  the  old  bird,  as  she  was  rctuming 
to  feed  her  young ;  and  if  I  had  not  coaxed 
him  away  to  look  at  my  young  puppies,  he 
would  have  found  out  the  nest. 

"I  had  been  three  months  invested  in 
the  first  executive  office  of  pedagogue, 
when  a  cunning  old  fox  of  a  New  Jersey 
planter  (a  Mr.  Lee)  discovered  that  his  ela- 
cst  boy  wrote  a  better  hand  than  I.  Fame 
is  swift-footed ;  vires  arqiiirit  eundo ;  the 
discovery  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  whither- 
soever I  went,  I  was  an  object  for  the  hand 
of  scorn  to  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger 
at,  as  a  schoolmaster  that  could  not  write. 
Virginia  gave  me  for  the  persecutions  I 
underwent  a  world  of  sighs,  her  swelling 
heavens  rose  nnd  fell  with  indignation  ^at  old 
Lee  and  his  abettors.  But  the  boys  caught 
spirit  from  the  discovery.  I  could  perceive 
a  mutiny  breaking  out  among  them  ;  and 
had  I  not  in  time  broke  down  a  few  bmnches 
from  an  apple  tree  before  my  door,  it  is 
probable  they  would  have  displayed  their 
gratitude  for  my  instractions  by  throwing 
me  out  of  my  school-window.  But  by  argu- 
ing with  one  over  the  shouhlcrs,  and  another 
over  the  back,  I  maintained  with  dignity  the 
first  executive  ofiice  of  pedagogue. 

"I  revenged  myself  amply  on  old  Lee. 
It  was  the  custom  of  his  son  (a  lengthy  fel- 
low of  about  twenty)  to  ci>me  to  the  acade- 
my with  a  couple  of  huge  mastiifs  at  his 
heels.     Attachea  to  their  master  (par  noblU 
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fratrum)  they  entered  without  ceremony 
Pohoke  Academy,  bringing  with  them  myr- 
iad.H  of  flcaa,  wood-]ice,  and  ticks.  Nay, 
they  would  often  annoy  Virginia,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  at  her  f<^et,  and  inflaming  the 
choler  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  I  had  bought 
because  of  his  diminative  size,  and  which 
Virginia  delighted  to  nurse  for  me.  I  could 
perceive  the  eye  of  Virginia  rebuke  me  for 
suffering  the  dogs  to  annoy  her ;  and  there 
lay  more  peril  in  her  eye  than  in  the  jaws 
of  all  the  mastiffs  in  Prince  William  County. 

*' '  Mr.  Lee,'  said  I,  *  tliis  is  the  third  time 
I  have  told  you  not  to  convert  the  academy 
into  a  kennel,  and  bring  your  dogs  to  school.' 
Lee  was  mending  his  pen  'judgmatically.' 
He  made  no  reply,  but  smiled. 

*'  I  knew  old  Dick  the  negro  had  a  bitch, 
and  that  his  bitch  was  proud.  I  walked 
down  to  Dick's  log-house.  Dick  was  beat- 
ing flax. 

"*Dick/  said  I,  *old  Farmer  Lee  has 
done  me  much  evil — (I  don't  like  the  old 
man  myself,  master,  said  Dick) — ^and  his 
son,  repugnant  to  my  express  commands, 
has  brought  his  father's  two  plantation  dogs 
to  the  academy.     Revenge  is  sweet — ' 

"  *  Right,  master,'  said  Dick.  *  I  never 
felt  so  happy  as  when  I  bit  off  Cuffey's 
great  toe  and  swallowed  it — 

"  *  Do  you,  Dick,'  said  I,  *  walk  past  the 
school-house  with  your  bitch.  Lee's  dogs 
will  come  out  after  her.  Go  round  with 
them  to  your  log-house;  and  when  you  have 
once  secured  them,  hang  both  of  them  up  by 
the  neck.' 

" '  Leave  it  to  me,   master,'  said  Dick., 

*  ril  ^yi  the  business  for  you  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  have  a  few  fadoms  of  rope  in  my 
house — that  will  do  it.' 

"  I ,  returned  to  the  academy.  The  dogs 
were  stretched  at  their  ease  on  the  floor. 

*  Oh !  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'  exclaimed 
Virginia ;  *  those  great  big  dogs  have  quite 
scared  me.' 

"In  a  few  minutes  Dick  passed  the  door 
with  his  slut.  Quick  from  the  floor  rose 
Mr.  Ivce's  two  dogs,  and  followed  the  female. 
The  rest  may  be  supplied  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  Dick  hung  up  both 
the  dogs  to  the  branch  of  a  pine-tree ;  old 
Lee  lost  the  guards  to  his  plantation ;  the 
negroes  broke  open  his  bani,  pilfered  his 
sacks  of  Indian  corn,  rode  his  horses  in  the 
night — and  thus  was  I  revenged  on  Alexan- 
der the  coppersmith. 

"  Three  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  I 


was  commanded  oflicially  to  re-sign  my  sove- 
reign authority  to  Mr.  Dye,,  who  wa^*  in 
every  respect  better  qualified  to  di>*chaig« 
its  sacred  functions.  He  nnderstood  tare 
and  tret,  wrote  a  copper-plate  hand,  and, 
balancing  himself  upon  one  leg,  could  flour- 
ish angels  and  corkscrews.  I,  therefore^ 
gave  up  the  *  academy  school'  to  Mr.  Dje, 
to  the  joy  of  the  boy^  but  the  sorrow  of 
Virginia." 

Whilst  schools  were  thus  poorly  equipped 
and  the  instruction  given  was  thus  defective 
in  its  methods  and  meagre  in  its  extent,  it 
becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  whence  sack 
a  measure  of  general  intelligence  and  so 
many  individual  cases  of  attaining  to  an  emi* 
nent  position  in  society.  This  was  the  re-. 
suit  of  no  single  cause  alone,  but  of  a  variety 
in  combination. 

The  first  of  these  that  may  be  named,  both 
in  its  influence  upon  childhood  and  upon 
manhood,  was  the  necessity  of  a  hard  fought 
battle  for  existence,  but  relieved  by  the  as- 
suranoe  that  victory  would  be  the  reward  of 
persistent  exertion.  Its  results  were  robust- 
ness, patience  of  toil,  resoluteness  and  per- 
severance in  encountering  difficulties,  and 
fertility  of  resources.  The  rustic  lad, — and 
making  the  necessary  variations,  we  include 
the  female  sex  with  the  representative  male, 
— the  rustic  lad  who  had  been  trained  to 
help  his  parents  from  the  moment  he  had 
acquired  strength  to  steady  his  steps,  to  toil 
on  all  the  same  whether  the  bright  sun 
cheered  him  or  the  chill  air  benumbed  his 
limbs ;  whether  his  tasks  were  varied,  pleas- 
ant and  light,  or,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
learned  p&tience,  marching  beside  the  patient 
ox  all  the  long  hours  of  a  long  spring  day, 
the  animals  only  alternating  with  others 
which  served  as  relays;  and  had  been  no 
stranger  to  such  discipline  as  picking  stones 
in  the  stubble  whilst  the  sad  heavens  distil- 
led a  drizzly  rain,  they  condensing  all  their 
gloom  in  his  soul,  but  withheld  'those  large 
and  frequent  drops  which  would  have  been 
the  signal  of  his  release;  and  among  the 
least  severe  of  whose  lessons  in  acquiring 
hardihood  had  been,  in  gathering  the  fruits 
of  autumn,  to  face  its  frosts  without  mittens 
or  shoes ;  this  lad  found  nothing  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  school-room  to  appall  him,  and 
storms  and  deep  drifts  rather  added  zest  to 
his  daily  walks.  No  unintelligible  jargon  of 
the  spelling  book,  no  abstruse  section  in  his 
reader,  was  an  overmatch  for  his  industry. 
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True,  he  did  not  understand  all  he  studied, 
but  he  learned  to  spell  and  to  read  and  to 
commit,  to  memory  what  was  assigned  him. 
And  when  he  took  his  aiithmetic,  which  con- 
tained only  definitions,  rules  and  examples, 
although  his  teacher  vouchsafed  him  little 
explanation,  he  had  perseverance  enough  to 
ponder  every  dark  process  till  light  broke 
through.  And  there  were  instances  of  boys 
who  worked  for  consecutive  hours  and  days 
at  problems  confessedly  some  of  the  most 
knotty  that  could  be  found,  till  at  last  their 
unaided  exertions  were  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess, which  brought  more  exquisite  joy  than 
ever  thrilled  the  finder  of  a  rare  gem.  These 
exceptional  cases  stimulated  the  more  dull, 
and  most  became  possessed  of  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  the  science,  quite  sufficient  for 
practical  life,  or  which  under  the  stimulus  of 
necessity  became  subsequently  enlarged  to 
that  extent.  In  manhood  no  blind  adherence 
to  traditional  methods  was  or  could  be  ob- 
served. Emergencies  were  constantly  arising 
which  taxed  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  in  de- 
vising the  fitting  expedients  to  meet  them. 
It  was  a  daily  study  to  make  the  narrowest 
means  serve  the  same  ends  as  the  amplest. 
Hard  thought  was  expended  without  stint 
upon  labor-saving  processes,  improvements 
and  inventions.  Inus  was  gained  a  disci- 
pline of  mind  beyond  what  the  higher  col- 
lege mathematics  usually  imparts,  and  oft- 
times  a  readiness  in  applying  mechani- 
cal principles,  of  which  many  an  engineer 
trained  in  the  schools  is  utterly  devoid,  how- 
ever prompt  he  may  be  in  the  routine  to 
which  he  is  accustomed. 

The  family  training,  aside  from  the  inuring 
of  children  to  patient  industry,  contributed 
greatJy  to  their  profiting  from  their  school 

f privileges.  To  do  or  not  to  do  was  not  then 
eft  so  generally  to  the  child's  pleasure.  He 
was  made  to  ooey  before  he  had  experienced 
the  delight  of  carrying  into  eflfect  his  own 
will  in  opposition  to  that  of  others;  and 
thus  was  formed  the  habit  of  unquestioning 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  parents. 
When  the  child  could  understand  tne  sub- 
ject, he  was  taught  that  however  irksome  at 
times  were  the  tasks  imposed  upon  him,  it 
was  only  in  virtue  of  the  allotment  that  man 
was  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  that  only  by  a  cheerful  performance  of 
what  was  within  his  power  could  he  make  a 
return  for  the  care'  he  was  continually  re- 
ceiving. Thus  from  a  sense  of  religious  and 
filial  obligation  the  rigor  of  their  early  disci- 
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plinc  was  the  more  easily  sustained.  Self- 
control  and  a  certain  measure  of  self-reliance 
were  results  of  the  discipline  of  in£ancy 
even  ;  and  in  advancing  childhood  it  was  in- 
culcated in  the  house  and  in  the  field,  that 
each  must  depend  upon  himself  for  what- 
ever he  was  to  be  and  to  possess  in  life. 
And  knowledge,  knowledge  that  was  not  the 
mere  blind  recipient  of  instruction,  intelli- 
gent knowledge  which  perceived  relations, 
and  reasoning  knowledge  which  could  make 
the  practical  application  as  opportunity 
served,  was  set  forth  as  the  condition  indis- 
pensable to  render  exertion  successful.  Hence 
it  was' a  prized  privilege  to  go  to  school,  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  exchange  for  physical  toil 
for  a  brief  period,  an  exchange  oi  work  at 
home  for  another  variety  of  work  in  the 
school-room,  not  of  one  manner  of  busy  idle- 
ness and  mischief  for  another.  Also  in  many 
cases  the  home  w&s  itself  a  school,  and  either 
that  knowledge  was  there  gained  which  oth- 
ers acquired  at  school,  or  study  was  further 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  parent,  or 
brother  or  sister,  who  by  some  happy  gift 
of  Providence  had  required  little  tuition. 
Often  also,  winter  evenings  or  other  hours, 
when  the  labor  of  one  pair  of  hands  might 
be  spared,  were  passed  in  the  social  reading 
of  instructive  books. 

The  listening  every  seventh  day  to  two 
discourses,  wherein  were  discussed  the  deep- 
est theories  which  can  be  proposed  to  man, 
may  be  named  as  an  additional  item  in  the 
answer  to  our  inquiry.  The  clergymen  of 
that  day  had  received  the  best  education' 
that  the  country  afforded,  and  were  daily 
cultivating  intimacy  with  the  profoundest 
theologians.  Thus  they  had  ever  thoughts . 
which*  they  had  originated  or  had  made  tneir 
own  to  present.  And  these  thoughts  were 
inwardly  digested  by  a  goodly  number  of: 
their  hearers,  and  becoming  a  part  of  their, 
being,  they  too 

"reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, . 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute^"" 

and  if  they  "found  no  end,"  they  were  not;' 
"  in  wandering  mazes  lost,"  for,  unlike  tbe»* 
lost  angels,  they  ruled  their  discussions  by^- 
the  infulible  word  of  inspiration.     It  cannot^ 
be  said  that  serious  thought  then  bored,Vor 
that  the  sparkle  of  the  unsubstantial  poem 
chiefly  drew,  or  that  triviality  was  the-  char- 
acteristic of  the  multitude. 

The  study  of  one  book,  and  that  the  Bible, 
simple  enough  in  parts  to  meet  the  uiider^ 
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standing  of  the  little  child,  and  of  interest 
enough  to  absorb  his  attention,  and  in  other 
parts  of  depths  which  no  finite  intellect  can 
sound,  and  everywhere  wise  above  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  and  without  any  alloy  of  error, 
was  one  of  the  most  efficacious  'means  of 
i-aiaing  the  mass  of  the  people  in  intelligence, 
and  in  educating  a  few,  who  made  it  their 
constant  meditation,  to  a  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation and  a  profundity  of  thought  truly 
wonderful.  Take  as  an  example  one  silvery 
haired  man  whose  memory  is  cherished  with 
veneration.  His  school  privileges  had  been 
less  even  than  the  scanty  amount  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  hardly  amounting  to 
three  winter  schools  in  all.  Moreover,  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes  almost  cut  him  off  from 
reading  books  and  papers  throughout  his 
life.  But  he  was  able  to  read  daily  a  few 
verses,  sometimes  several  chapters,  in  his 
lai^e  quarto  Bible,  and  when  he  read  aloud, 
all  untaught  as  he  was,  he  read  with  a  natu- 
ralness and  gave  the  sense,  so  that  the  hearer 
marvelled.  Comparing  scripture  with  scrip- 
ture, he  had  attained  to  a  skill  in  interpret- 
ing which  seldom  erred.  His  quickness  in 
'detecting  a  fallacy  or  in  observing  a  doc- 
trine which  harmonized  not  with  the  living 
oracles  was  surpassed  by  very  few  of  even 
vthe  most  highly  educated  of  schoolmen.  He 
was  exceedingly  retiring,  but  to  the  few  who 
knew  him,  his  life  and  his  language  seemed 
las  correct  as  the  words  of  that  book  on 
which  both,  with  perfect  naturalness,  with- 
out any  tinge  of  formality  or  quaintness,  were 
-.^modeled.  Who  will  venture  to  say  that  this 
'mao^s  education  was  not  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  him  who  has  delved  a  whole 
life  in  conflicting  systems,  who  has  sought 
to  know  the  thoughts  of  all  reported  as 
.^:great,  but  who  has  settled  nothing  for  him- 
self? 

The  political  principles  which  found  their 
•expression  in  the  declaration  of  independ- 
•-ence,  an4  which  were   a  ch^erished  inheri- 
tance froB  the  Others,  leading  to  a  general 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try,, a&d  'producing  the  habit  of  earnestly 
debating  every  qviestion  of  public  concern, 
iJuui  no  small  share  of  influence  in  exciting 
'intensity  and.  enei^  of  mental  action.    By 
tiie  fireside,  ia  the  field,  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  in  the  shops  and  stores,  those  pow- 
ers were  def«lopea  which  had  farther  exer- 
cise in  the  town  meetine,  and  carried  their 
poflseasor  tot-floiae  humble  position  of  trust 
or  avthonfey;  and  whea  li^retTaiiMd  and 


shown  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  higher 
responsibilities,  advanced  him  again,  so  that 
he  who  had  forged  iron  chains,  was  chonen 
to  fashion  the  more  efficacious  restraints  of 
laws;  he  who  had  occupied  the  cobbler^s 
seat,  was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  justice : 
and  he  who  had  been  wont  to  rule  oxen  was 
thought  worthy  to  govern  men. 

The  newspaper,  and  the  family,  and  the 
village  library  contributed  largely  to  the 
general  intelligence.  The  weekly  paper  fui^ 
nished  no  small  part  of  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation in  the  family  and  among  neighbors, 
and,  in  particular,  supplied  the  pabulum  for 
political  discussions.  Tlie  few  books  owned 
or  borrowed  were  carefully  read  again  and 
again.  The  small  proprietary  libraries  fur- 
nished some  of  the  most  valuable  histories 
and  the  choicest  works  in  belles-lettres.  It 
was  not  of  rare  occurrence  to  find  persona 
who  showed  fisimiliarity  with  Rollin,  Fergu- 
son, Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Hume;  and 
sometimes  one  might  even  be  met,  who 
could  give  an  orderly  account  of  an  entire 
work  of  these  authors ;  and  there  were  many 
who  could  repeat  favorite  poems,  perad ven- 
ture even  the  entii-e  Night  Thmt'/kts  ot  Dr. 
Young,  if  that  was  the  chosen  vade  mecum. 
Even  some  children  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
of  ace, — barefoot  boys  who  had  only  "  noon- 
ings" and  the  time  they  might  gain  by  man- 
ual dexterity  in  accomplishing  their  "  stents,'* 
— had  perused  several  of  the  voluminoaa 
historians  named  above.  How  will  such 
lads  compare  in  mental  strength  and  vigor 
with  children  who  willingly  read  nothing  out 
the  most  exciting  tales  or  the  most  intellec- 
tual pap  made  toothsome  ? 

Tlie  observation  of  men  and  of  nature, 
pursued  to  good  advantage  where  no  nn> 
bending  usages  restrained  free  development 
of  character,  no  wrappings  of  conventionally 
ties  gave  a  uniform  semblance  to  all,  where 
the  woods  and  the  waters  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  had  only  begun  to  recognize 
the  dominion  of  man,  quickened  too  by 
the  necessity  of  turning  to  account  every 
item  of  knowledge  that  conld  be  gained,  was 
an  ample  equivalent  for  the  more  compre- 
hensive speculations  of  mental  philosophy 
and  the  scientific  nomenclatures  and  descrip- 
tions of  natural  history  to  be  learned  froin 
the  mouth  of  the  lecturef . 

Finally,  those  defective  schools  of  the  past 
generation  did  place  the  key  of  knowledge 
in  the  hands  of  the  inquisitive;  which  ia 
neariy  all  that  the  schools  can  now  do. 
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CnAPTER  IV. 

PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  SCHOOLS 
AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Bt  common  or  public  scliools  in  this 
cliapter  is  understood  that  grade  or  class  of 
educational  institutions  which  tlie  State 
provides  or  secures  for  all  its  children,  in  the 
rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  crowded  cit3% 
wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  on 
its  territory  capable  of  receiving  that  formal 
instruction  which  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  growth  of 
each  individual,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
that  amount*  of  knowledge  which  the  per- 
formance of  every  day  business  and  the 
universal  duties  of  citizenship  require.  It 
is  common,  because  it  is  the  debt  which  the 
community  owes  to  every  citizen  for  their 
good  and  its  s^^curity.  It  is  public,  because 
it  is  established  by  the  State  through 
agencies  of  its  appointment  or  providing, 
conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  its 
prescribing  or  authorization,  supported  by 
funds  protected  or  furnished  by  its  legislation, 
accessible  to  all  pupils  upon  terms  of 
equality,  and  subject  to  such  inspection  as 
tiie  law  may  institute.  It  is  not  necessarily 
gratuitous ;  it  may  be  free  or  cheap — but  it 
can  not  bo  common  if  the  cost  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poorest.  Although  public,  it  is 
not  beyond  legal  control.  It  is  everywhere 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  age,  attend- 
ance, studies,  books,  and  teachers  as  the  State 
may  prescribe ;  and  it  must  exist  by  force 
of  law,  general  or  special,  and  be  managed 
by  agents  who  have  their  authority  direct  or 
indirect  from  legal  provisions,  and  its  privi- 
leges must  be  open  to  all  children  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  no  longer  limited  in  its  range 
of  instruction  to  the  few  elementary  studies, 
or  to  mere  children.  Studies  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  academy  or  college  are  now 
parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  higher  classes 
or  grades  of  the  common  school,  especially 
in  cities  and  lai^e  villages. 

Although  onginating  at  different  times, 
and  projected  after  different  models,  and 
modified  by  differing  conditions  of  nation- 
ality, occupation,  and  religious  opinions  or 
Practices,  the  American  Common  or  Public 
chool,  however  widely  separated  in  terri- 
tory, is  now  subjected  to  common  social  and 
political  influences,  and  is  fast  approximating 


to  a  common  organization,  and  -to  similar, 
and  almost  identical  systems  of  administra- 
tion, instruction  and  discipline.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  institution  attains  its  highest  effi- 
ciency and  broadest  usefulness,  by  this  legal 
uniformity.  Large  bodies  of  children  will 
be  thrown  out  of  its  influence  altogether; 
bitter  antagonisms  between  bodies  of  citizens 
will  be  engendered;  and  the  teaching  power 
of  the  schools  will  not  find  that  field  and 
stimulus  for  individual  expansion  and  orig- 
inal methods  and  special  adaptations,  which 
greater  liberty  of  instruction,  and  more  diver- 
sified preparation  and  administration  would 
create.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  recent 
rapid  approach  to  uniformity  in  organization, 
administration, instruction  and  discipline,  will 
be  arrested  and  modified  by  the  independent 
action  of  State  and  city  systems,  as  soon  as 
each  becomes  again  more  subject  to  pec^uliar 
local  influences. 

The  constitutional  provision  of  any  State 
is  indicative  only  of  the  policy  of  a  com- 
paratively few  men  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  education,  and  is  mainly  serviceable  in 
protecting  funds  specially  appropriated  to 
these  purposes  from  being  devoted  to  other 
objectH,  and  in  giving  the  friends  of  these 
interests  a  firm  ground  to  stand  on  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  same.  The  constitutions 
and  school  acts  since  1865  in  the  States  re- 
cently engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  pros' 
trated  in  its  suppression,  have  been  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  enfranchised  col- 
ored population,  and  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  former  habits  and  present  convic- 
tions of  a  large  majority  of  the  old  voters. 
It  will  take  years  before  this  great  interest 
of  schools  and  education  can  get  adjusted  to 
the  new  relations  of  parties,  and  firmly  es- 
tablishe4  in  the  habits  of  society. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  g^ive  a  compre' 
hensive  survey  of  the  progressive  develop* 
ment  of  Common  or  Public  schools  in  each 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  at  least 
statistically,  the  condition  of  the  State  in  re- 
spect to  other  educational  institutions  and 
agencies.  For  convenience  of  reference  we 
shall  present  the  States  in  their  alphabetical 
order  and  not  in  the  more  logical  order  of 
the  chronological  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  schools  in  the  same.  To  ap- 
preciate the  greater  or  less  rapidity  and 
efiSciencv  of  the  movement  we  shall  indicate 
the  date  of  settlement,  the  organization  of 
the  government,  the  growth  of  population, 
and  the  resources  of  each  State,  and  the 
latest  statistical  results. 
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I.  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama  belonged  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  till  1802,  when  by  cession  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi 
until  1817,  when  it  was  organized  as  an  in- 
dependent Territory,  and  admitted  a  State 
in  1819,  with  a  population  in  1820,  127,- 
901 ;  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  996,- 
992,  (475,510  colored);  o,n  an  area  of 
50,722  square  miles ;  and  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $157,770,387. 

The  earliest  constitution  of*  Alabama 
(1819)  ordains  that  *  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,' 
and  the  General  Assembly  is  directed  to  pro- 
tect (1,)  the  land  grants  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township ; 
and  (2,)  the  Seminary  lands  ^  for  a  State  uni- 
versity for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  litera- 
ture and  science.' 

The  Constitution  of  1867  ordains  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction,—  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Governor,  and  of  a 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  Governor  ex-officio,  and 
two  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  for  each  Congressional  District.  The 
^Doard  of  Education  is  declared  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  *with  full  legislative 
powers  in  reference  to  the  public  educational 
institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  acts  when 
approved  by  the  Governor,  or  when  reenacted 
by  two-.thirds  of  the  Board  in  case  of  his  dis- 
approval, shall  have  the  effect  of  law,  unless 
repealed  by  the  General  Assembly.'  This 
Board  of  Education  is  constituted  a  Board 
of  Regents  for  the  State  University,  and 
when  sitting  as  such,  has  power  to  appoint 
the  president  and  faculty.  Of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  president  of  the  University  is, 
exojfflcio,  a  member  for  consultation.  To 
the  support  of  public  schools  the  constitu- 
tion continues  the  appropriation  of  all  lands 
and  other  property  donated  to  the  State  by 
the  United  States  and  individuals  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate 
annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and  of  any 
specific  tax  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
levy  upon  all  railroad,  navigation,  banking 
and  insurance  companies,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, doing  business  in  the  State. 

The  peculiar  legislative  and  administrative 
school  authorities  provided  by  the  State  in 


the  constitution  of  1867,  has  not  had  thus 
far,  a  favorable  field,  or  sufficient  time  to  de- 
velop its  legitimate  results.  The  attempts 
to  establish  an  efficient  system  of  public 
schools,  based  on  the  original  U.  S.  town- 
ship land  grants  (16th  section),  by  ordinary 
legislation,  from  the  first  State  law  of  1823 
down  to  1854,  had  entirely  failed.  In  the 
year  last  named,  to  give  efficiency  to  previous 
laws,  a  State  Superintendent  was  appointed, 
additional  resources  were  provided  by  set- 
ting aside  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  Surplus 
Revenue  fund  deposited  with  the  State,  and 
the  avails  of  certain  sw^amp  lands,  and  a 
direct  appropriation  of  $100,000  out  of  the 
aggregate  annual  State  tax.  Under  the 
active  labors  and  legislative  reports  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  holding  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  the  meetings  of  a  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  circulation  of  monthly 
issues  of  an  Educational  Jounial,  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  was  being  created,  and 
school  officers  were  being  educated  to  their 
work,  when  the  war  of  Secession  arrested 
the  work  of  peace.  The  annihilation  of  all 
personal  property,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
old  social  and  industrial  system  of  the  South 
which  followed,  has  left  a  debris  to  be  cleared 
away  before  any  general  system  of  education 
adapted  to  the  new  order  of  society  can  be 
organized  and  put  in  efficient  operation. 

Under  the  legislative  authority  vested  by 
the  constitution  ini  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  under  the  administration  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  a  system  has  been  in- 
stituted which  in  most  of  its  features  cor- 
responds to  that  which  was  growing  up  out 
of  the  legislation  of  1854,  and  for  its  sup- 
port the  superintendent  in  his  report  for 
1871  estimates  that  the  sum  of  |7CO,000 
will  be  available  in  1872. 

To  assist  the  reorganization  of  public 
schools  in  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Selma, 
Huntsville,  La  Fayette,  Girard,  and  Colum- 
biana, aid  was  extended  by  the  agent  of 
the  Peabody  Fund  to  the  extent  of  about 
$5,000  in  1871. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  77,139  in 
school  attendance,  out  of  342,976  of  the 
school  age  (5  to  18  years);  and  349,771 
persons  over  10  years  who  could  not  read, 
and  383,012  who  could  not  write.  Out  of 
2,969  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  75,866 
pupils,  57  are  returned  as  classical  colleges 
and  academies,  with  3,218  pupils,  and  2,812 
public  schools,  with  67,000  pupils. 
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ARKANSAS. 

PoPftLATioN— In  1840,  »7.574 ;  in  1870.  484.471— ra«<,  308,- 
1 15  w. ;  I2a,10tt  e.  Arka  —53,198  aq  ro. ;  per.fon^  to  *.  m., 
9  3(1;  fimiiliei.  96.13o;  »er*.  to  fam,  5.04;  dwellings. 
98  193;  per.  to  die..  5.90;  pewo-w  between  5  and  18, 
84.043  «.,  80.815/.    Taxable  pro|ierty,  9!I4. 168,843. 

Arkansas   was  orjyanized^»*a   Territory  in 
March,  1819,  and  admitted  a  State  iu  1836. 

The  constitution  of  1836  ordains  that  the 
General  Assembly,  in  consideration  that 
*  knowledge  and  foaming  generally  dift used 
throughout  a  community  are  es.sentiai  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  government,'  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  school  lands,  and  *  en- 
courage intellectual,  scientific  and  agricul- 
tural Improvemente.'  The  State  received 
886,460  acres  of  land  for  common  schools, 
and  46,080  for  a  university,  but  the  legisla- 
ture did  not  come  up  to  the  above  require- 
ments of  the  above  fundainental  ordinance, 
and  no  serious,  or  at  least  no  successful  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  public  schools.  In  1 854  the  Secretary  of 
the  State,  who  was  ex-oficio,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  reported  only  40 
public  schools,  and  complains  of  *  the  indif- 
fr^rence  that  pervades  the  public  mind  on  the 
sibject  of  education.'  Owing  to  this  in- 
difference, and  fraudulent  and  defective  legis- 
Iption,  the  munificent  land  grants  of  the  gen- 
o-al  government  have  been  squandered,  and 
the  permanent  school  fund  from  these  sources 
in  1870  was  $35,192,  instead  of  12,000,000 
or  $iH,000,000,  as  might  have  been  realized 
under  honest  and  judicious  management. 

The  constitution  of  1 868  ordains  that  *  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  raain- 
tnin  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuit- 
ous instruction  of  all  persons  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,' 
and  for  their  supervision,  *  a  superintendent 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall*  be  appointed.'  A  State  university, 
*  with  departments  for  irtstruction  in  teaching, 
in  afrriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  shall 
also  be  established  and  maintained.'  *To 
support  these  institutions,  the  proceeds  of  all 
school  lands  and  other  property  before 
donated,  or  which  may  be  donated  to  the 
State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  consti- 
tute a  School  Fund,  the  annual  income  of 
which,  together  with  one  dollar  per  capita 
annually  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant 
over  the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  ranch  more 
of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue  of  the  State 
as  shall  be  found  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully 
appropriated  to  the  free  schools  and  univer- 
sities, and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.' 


In  view  of  these  provisions,  a  school  sys- 
tem was  established  in  1869,  the  authorities 
of  which  are:  (1,)  a  State  Superintendent, 
elected  every  fo\ir  years ;  (2,)  a  Circuit  Super- 
intendent, appointed  by  the   Governor  fi)r 
each  judicial  district,  of  which  there  arc  ten ; 
(3,)  a  State  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  the  State  and  Circuit  Superintendents; 
(4,)  a  single  trustee  for  each  school  district, 
and  (5,)  a  city  Superintendent  for  each  incor- 
porated city.     The  Circuit  Superintendent 
gives  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  holds  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  his 
district  every  year,  examines  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher,  and 
issues  three  grades  of  certificates — the  first 
of  which  is  valid  in  his  district  for  2  years,  the 
s3cond  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  U  months. 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the 
Governor  at  the  close  of  1870,  made  a  very 
fair  exhibit  of  schools,  teachers  and  expen- 
ditures compared  with  any  thing  before  pub- 
lished.    In  the  two  years  1869  and  1870, 
667  new  school -houses  have  been  built,  mak- 
ing in  all  1,289;  of  182,474  children  (white 
and  colored)  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21, 
107,908  have  attended  school  of  some  kind ; 
2,537    schools   had   been  taught  by  2,302 
teachers,  of    whom   944   attended   the   41 
Teachers'  Institutes  which  had  been  held. 
The  entire   sum   expended  for  the   public 
schools  was  $583,844,  of   which  $334,952 
was  from  direct  tax. 

The  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education  was 
established  in  1870,  and  made  the  organ  of 
the  State  Board  in  187 1.  A  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  organized  in  1 869,  and  has 
held  three  annual  meetings.  The  Peabody 
Fund  furnished  aid  in  1870  to  the  amount 
of  $9,460. 

The  National  census  for  1870  returns 
1,978  schools  of  all  kinds,  under  3,008 
teachers,  of  whom  992  were  females.  Of 
these  schools  1,744  are  public,  with  1,966 
teachers  and  72,004  pupils.  Under  the  head 
of  classical,  professional  and  technical  insti- 
tutions, there  are  '8  colleges  {so-called),  46 
academies,  1  school  of  theology,  1  of  medi- 
cine and  one  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes. 
These  statistics  returned  for  some  States 
would  be  significant,  but  names  are  not 
things,  or  at  least  schools,  in  the  light  which 
official  reports  throw  on  their  actual  condi- 
tion in  Arkansas,  especially  when  the  same 
census  returns  111,799  persons  over  10 
years  old  who  can  not  read,  and  133,339 
who  can  not  write. 
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CALIFOBNIA. 

PopPLATioii  in  1850.  02^97  ;  in  1870,  500,947 ;  race.  490.434 
w.  and  4.y<3  e.  Ark  a,  198,  Jdl  jiq.  m. ;  penoiw,  3.S0  to  sf. 
m.  ;  fnniilia*,  I88,7S'i;  pergont  to  a  /«».,  4^;  dwellings. 
1.26.3117 ;  pert,  ta  a  dw..  4.44 ;  ymmw  5  to  18,  7J,U6U  »., 
60,043/.    Taxabto  pruparty,  •900,044,008. 

California  was  settled  by  the  Spanish  as 
early  as  1769,  and  became  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  by  treaty  with 
Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1850. 

The  coustitntiou  of  1849  provides  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  enjoins  on  the 
legislature  ^  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall 
be  kept  in  each  district  at  least  three  months 
ill  each  year,*  and  deprives  each  district 
which  neglects  to  do  so,  of  its  share  in  the 
interest  of'  the  public  fund  during  such 
neglect.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  school 
or  university  purposes,  including  500,000 
acres  donated  lor  internal  improvements,  are 
to  be  set  aside  inviolably  and  without  dim- 
inution for  such  purposes  and  no  other. 
Under  this  injunction  and  wise  legislative 
counsels,  a  system  of  public  schools  was  at 
once  established,  and  within  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  developed  into  proportions  and 
efficiency,  especially  in  the  large  towns, 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  in 
the  country.  Without  noticing  the  succes- 
sive enactments,  many  of  them  important, 
by  which  the  system  was  developed,  we  find 
in  the  constitution,  and  revised  school  law 
of  1800  the  following  features: 

1.  A  State  Superintendent,  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  the  people. 

2.  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  and  of  the  respective  counties 
of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin, 
and  two  professional  teachers  holding  State 
certificates  of  competency  and  experience, 
nominated  by  the  State  Superintendent  and 
elected  by  the  Board.  To  this  Board  is  as-' 
signed  the  duty  of  'adopting  a  course  of 
study,  and  rulos  and  regulations  for  all  public 
schools,  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  text- 
books, and  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  school 
libraries,  to  grant  diplomas  to  teachers  and 
regulate  their  examinations.' 

3.  A  County  Superintendent  for  each 
county,  elected  at  the  general  election,  to 
hold  office  for  two  years,  who  mast  visit  all 


the  schools  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year, 
distribute  and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  all 
regulations  and  circulars  of  the  State  Board, 
hold  Teachers*  Institutes,  keep  on  file  the 
State  Educational  Journal,  and  all  printed 
reports  and  ddhiments  of  the  Superintend- 
ent,  and  all  reports  of  school  officers  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  an  official  record  of  his 
own  doings  and  of  the  county  board  of  ex- 
amination, on  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of 
$1 00  from  his  official  salary  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  Three  trustees  for  each  school  district, 
one  elected  each  year  and  holding  office  for 
three  years,  to  whom  the  local  management 
of  the  school,  as  to  tcac^hers,  books  and 
school-houses  belongs,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  State  and  county  officers. 

The  law  provides  for  a  State  Normal 
School,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  State  and 
County  Boards  of  Examination  composed  of 
teachers,  exclusively.  It  also  deals  specific- 
ally with  many  points  which  are  left  doubt- 
ful or  discretionary  in  other  States,  such  as : 
a  gradation  of  schools  into  primary,  gram- 
mar and  high  ;  a  limitation  of  school  hours 
for  children  under  eight  years  to  four  hours, 
and  for  all  schools  to  six  hours,  a  school 
month  to  twenty  school  days,  or  four  weeks 
of  five  school  days ;  making  the  parents  of 
pupils  liable  for  damages  to  school  property 
of  any  kind ;  making  profanity  and  vulgarity 
good  cause  for  suspension,  and  continued 
willful  disobedience  and  open  defiance  of  the 
teacher's  authority,  good  cause  for  expulsion  ; 
exempting  all  teachers  from  professional  em- 
ployment on  days  as  may  be;  declared  public 
holidays,  State  or  national ;  the  necessity  of 
teachers  attending  the  Institute  for  their 
county,  and  of  the  State*  Superintendent 
subscribing  for  a  copy  of  an  Educational 
Journal  in  which  the  official  circulars,  decis- 
ions and  laws  relating  to  schools  arc  pub- 
lished, for  each  county  and  city  and  district 
officer.  Teachers  are  enjoined  *  to  instruct 
their  pupils  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
justice,  and  patriotism,  and  to  train  them  up 
to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties, 
and  dignity  of  American  citizenship.' 

According  to  the  official  reports,  there  were 
in  1870,  1,354  public  schools,  under  1,687 
teachers  (961  females),  maintained  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  $1*290,5 85,  of  which 
$847,229  was  raised  by  tax.  The  productive 
camtal  of  the  school  fund  is  $2,000,000. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  24,877  per- 
sons over  10  years  old  who  could  not  read, 
and  312,716  who  could  not  write. 
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CONNECnOUT. 

Connecticut  on  beconjing  a  State  con- 
tinued the  educational  policy  commenced  in 
the  colonial  law  of  1650,  and  much  earlier 
in  the  original  towns,  which  composed  both 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Now  Haven 
— in  all  of  which  schools  were  instituted 
within  one  year  after  the  first  settlements 
were  made.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  system  of  public  in:>truction 
embraced  (1,)  a  common  school  in  every 
neighborhood  where  at  least  twelve  children 
could  be  gathered  for  elementary  instruction ; 
(2.)  an  endowed  grammar  school,  or  incor- 
porated academy,  in  the  county  town,  or 
one  or  more  private  schools  for  classical  in- 
struction in  all  the  large  parishes  of  the 
State ;  (3.)  a  college  for  superior  instruction 
at  New  ilaven,  with  special  reference  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  *  learned  professions '  of 
law  and  medicine.  The  common  school 
authorities  were:  (I,)  a  school  committee 
(of  three  persons)  for  each  school  society 
(which  corresponded  to  the  parish — and  of 
which  there  was  one  or  more  for  each  town,) 
which  looked  after  the  financial  affairs ; 
(2,)  a  district  committee,  appointed  by  the 
society,  for  each  district,  to  employ  the 
teacher  and  look  after  the  local  matters;  and 
(3,)  school  visitors,  (of  which  the  clergy- 
man was  always  a  member)  whose  business 
it  was  to  visit  the  schools  and  certify  to  the 
competency  of  the  teachers. 

The  State  exercised  its  direct  authority  in 
the  supervision  of  the  common  schools  for 
the  first  time  in  1838,  when,  under  the  lead 
of  Henry  Barnard,  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  Hartford,  a  State  Board,  entitled 
Commissioners  of  Education,  was  instituted, 
with  a  secretary  as  its  executive  officer. 
The  duties  of  the  board  were  mainly  to 
collect  and  disseminate  iiiformation  and 
awaken  public  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
schools,  and  the  means  of  popular  education 
generally.  Out  of  the  action  of  that  board, 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion established  in  1837,  have  been  devel- 
oped the  measures  of  educational  reform  and 
the  systems  of  public  instruction  which  now 
exist  in  every  one  of  the  United  States. 

I.  The  system  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut  is  administered  by  (1,)  State 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieut.  Governor,  and  four  persons, 
one  from  each  Congressional  district,  and 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  educational   interests  of  the 


State,  with  special  power  to  prescribe  what 
books  shall  be  used,  but  not  to  require  any 
book  to  be  changed  oftcner  than  once  in 
five  years;  to  prescribe  the  form  of  all 
school  xeports ;  to  establish  and  manage  a 
State  Normal  School,  and  hold  conventions 
of  teachers;  and  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  business  it  is  made  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  public  schools,  to 
visit  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  awakening  and  guiding  public  senti- 
ment in  relation  to  the  practical  interests  of 
education,  to  collect  sckool-boolcs,  apparatus, 
maps,  and  charts  as  can  be  obtained  without 
expense  to  the  State,  and  to  report  annually 
to  th*e  board  on  the  condition  of  Normal 
schools  and  other  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2,)  A  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  each 
town,  of  six  or  nine  members,  as  the  town 
may  determine,  who  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  management,  studies,  classification^ 
and  discipline  of  the  public  schools ;  exam- 
ine candidates  and  issue  certificates  of  quali- 
fications to  such  as  they  find  qualified.  If 
authorized  by  the  towns,  this  board  may 
employ  the  teachers  for  the  schools;  visit 
the  schools  through  one  or  more  of  their 
members,  called  an  acting  visitor  or  visitors ; 
and  report  to  the  town  and  the  board  an- 
nually, and  when  required. 

(3,)  A  committee  of  each  district,  chai'ged 
with  all  matters  of  local  management,  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  transferred  by 
the  town  to  the  school  visitors. 

The  law  designates  certain  branches  in 
which  the  teachers  must  be  found  qualified 
to  teach,  and  which  any  parent  may  require 
his  child,  if  properly  qualified,  to  receive 
instruction,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, and  grammar  thoroughly,  and  the  rudi' 
ments  of  geography,  history,  and  drawing. 

From  the  year  1660,  it  has  been  made  oy 
law  the  duty  of  all  parents  and  guardians 
of  children  *  to  bring  them  up  in  some  hon- 
est and  lawful  calling,  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  instructed,'  originally  *to  read  the 
Holy  Word  of  God  and  other  good  laws  of 
the  colony,'  but  by  existing  statute  '  in  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  arithmetic'  By  the  existing  law,  *  any 
child  between  the  at^es  of  8  and  14  must 
attend  some  school,  public  or  private,  or  be 
instructed  at  home,  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year,  unless  the  physical  or  mental 
condition  renders  such  instniction  inexpe- 
dient And  no  child  nnder  14  can  be  em- 
ployed to  labor  in  any  business,  whatever, 
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unless  he  has  attended  school  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  preceding,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  $100  for  each  offense.  Each  city  or 
town  may  make  all  needful  regulations  con- 
cerning habitual  truants  from  school,  or 
children  under  16  years  of  age  found  loiter- 
ing during  school  hours,  with  prescribed 
modes  for  their  arrest,  penalties,  and  for  re- 
peated convictions,  their  sentence  to  the 
State  Reform  School,  and  in  case  of  girls,  to 
the  Girls'  Industrial  School.  To  carry  out 
these  provisions  relative  to  children  engaged 
in  factory  labor,  the  State  Board  appoint  an 
agent  who  visits  the  localities,  confers  with 
employers  and  teachei*s,  and  thus,  without 
Actually  appealing  to  penalties,  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  But  the  statistics 
Oi*  the  Secretary's  report  for  1872,  and  the 
national  census  of  1870,  show  that  the  aim 
of  the  law — universal  school  attendance, 
and  universal  elementary  instruction  at 
liome  or  at  school,  are  not  now  reached. 
The  census  shows  that  there  were  29,616 
persons  over  10  years  old,  of  all  races, 
who  were  returned  as  illiterate — over 
19,000  who  could  not  read,  and  over 
29,000  who  could  not  write.  Of  the 
29,616  thus  returned,  27,913  were  white, 
and  of  these  6,678  were  native  born. 
Out  of  131,748  persons  over  4  and  under 
16  years  of  age  in  January,  1872,  only 
83,095  were  registered  as  scholars  in  public 
schools  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and  94,408 
in  the  winter  of  1 872.  If  to  these  we  add 
8,7t54  in  private  schools,  it  leaves  11,947 
not  in  any  school,  public  or  private. 

In  1871,  there  were  166  towns;  1,535 
school  districts,  with  1,630  schools,  classi- 
fied into  2,290  departments,  under  2,420 
teachers  (2,194  females),  of  whom  595  had 
not  taught  before;  the  State  School  Fund, 
$2,048,375 ;  Town  Deposit  Fund,  $763,661 ; 
Local  School  Fund,  $150,000;  valuation 
of  taxable  property,  $322,553,488.  The 
income  in  1871  was,  from  permanent  funds, 
$183,262;  from  town  and  district  taxation, 
$1,052,545;  from  rate-bills,  $267,809,— 
total  $1,503,617. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
in  1872  consisted  of  (1,)  1,630  common 
schools;  100  academies,  seminaries,  and 
high  schools  of  secondary  instruction ;  3 
colleges,  8  professional  and  special  schools, 
1  teaching,  3  theology,  1  law,  1  medicine, 
1  science'  applied  to  engineering,  agriculture, 
and  architecture,  1  art — industrial  and 
ideal,  1  deaf  mute,  1  imbecile,  and  290 
private  schools  of  every  grade  and  aim. 


DELAWARE. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution  (1789),  and  one  of  the 
earliest  to  ordain  by  constitution  (1792) 
that '  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  provide  by  law  for  estab- 
lishing schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sci- 
ences.' But  the  act  of  1796  *to  create  a 
fund  sufficient  to  establish  schools,'  and  all 
subsequent  acts  of  1797,  1816,  1817.  1821, 
*  to  increase  the  fund  or  pay  the  tuition  of 
poor  children,*  or  of  1829  *  to  provide  for 
free  schools.'  or  of  1830  and  1832,  1833  and 
1835  supplementary  and  additional  thereto^ 
or  of  1837  appropriating  the  income  of  the 
U.  S.  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  districts,  and  all  subsequent 
acts  (1852,  1857,  1858,  1861)  have  failed  U> 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  making  it 
obligatory  on  the  towns  or  hundreds  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  public  schools,  not  for  the 
poor,  but  for  all  classes,  and  to  raise  by  tax 
on  the  taxable  property  of  such  town  or 
hundred,  a  minimum  sum  for  the  support  of 
such  schools,  and  then  subjecting  teachers 
to  an  examination,  and  the  schools  to  regular 
visitation,  by  a  committee  responsible  to  the 
State  and  to  the  local  coramnnity  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  From  this 
general  remark  should  be  excepted  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  in  which  a  system  of  public 
schools  has  been  maintained  under  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  school 
interest  is  committed  to  a  board  elected  by 
the  citizens,  with  power  to  establish  schools 
and  provide  money  for  their  support,  by 
requisition  on  the  city  authorities.  Duwn  to 
1872,  no  provision  was  made  by  the  State 
for  education  of  the  colored  children,  but  by 
the  aid  of  citizens,  and  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  29  schools  were  maintained  with 
2,104  pupils  at  an  expense  of  $11,000. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870, 
out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18  years  of 
age)  of  40,807,  only  19,965  were  returned 
at  school  in  the  year  previous,  and  out  of 
the  total  population  (125,015),  19,356  per- 
sons over  10  years  could  not  read,  and 
23,100  could  not  write.  xVccording  to  the 
same  census  there  were  326  public  schools 
under  388  teachers,  with  17,835  pupils; 
9  academic  institutions  under  63  teachei-s 
and  859  pupils  (including  2  cla'^sed  as  colleges 
with  15  teachers,  of  whom  8  are  females, 
and  137  pupils,  of  whom  120  are  females; 
and  38  private  and  parochial  schools,  with 
59  teachers  and  1,881  pupils. 
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FLOaiDA. 


Florida  was  admitted  into  the  United 
States  in  1845,  although  settled  earlier  than 
other  portions  of  the  Union.  Although  the 
Constitution  adopted  in  1839,  and  that  of 
1865  throw  their  protection  around  lands 
granted  *  for  the  use  of  schools  and  semin- 
aries of  learning/  not  much  seems  yet'  to 
have  come  of  the  lands  (amounting  to  over 
1,000,000  acres),  or  to  have  been  done  for 
schools,  until  under  the  act  of  Jan.  30, 1869, 
by  which  (1,)  a  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  appointed  for  the  State,  and  (2,) 
County  Superintendents  for  each. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870, 
out  of  a  school  population  (5  to  1 8  years  of 
age)  of  63,807,  12,778  were  returned  as  at- 
tending school  in  the  year  previous.  Of  tljis 
number,  8,254  were  white  and  4,524  colored. 
Out  of  the  entire  population  (187,748), 
66,238  persons  over  10  years  of  age  could 
not  read,  and  71,803  could  not  write,  with 
taxable  property  to  the  valuation  of  $32,- 
480,843,  and  school  lands  yet  undisposed  ot 
A  better  exhibit  may  be  anticipated  in  1880 
over  1870,  when  the  census  returned  377 
public  schools,  with  14,000  pupils;  10 
academics,  with  580  pupils,  and  141  private 
schools,  with  1,500  pupils. 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  assert 
in  its  fundamental  law  (Constitution  of  1777), 
that  *  schools  shall  be  erected  in  each  county, 
and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the 
State,'  and  to  make  liberal  appropriations  to 
endow  seminaries  of  learning.  In  1783  the 
legislature  donated  1,000  acres  of  land  to 
each  county  for  the  support  of  free  schools, 
and  in  the  year  following,  40,000  acres  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university,  and  in  1792, 
one  thousand  pounds  for  the  endowment  of 
an  academy  in  each  county.  In  the  preamble 
of  the  charter  creating  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1785,  are  these  words:  ^as  it  is 
the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  govern- 
ments that  civil  order  should  be  the  result 
of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  that  the 
common  wishes  of  the  people  become  the 
laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and 
even  existence  depend  very  much  on  suitably 
forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citi- 
zens. *  *  *  It  should  be  among  the 
first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
national  prosperity,  to  support  the  principles 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place 
the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society, 


that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to 
the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order.  Sending 
them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  an  educa- 
tion will  not  answer.*  To  give  effect  to  the 
last  suggestion,  in  the  same  year  it  was 
enacted  that  *  if  any  person  or  persons  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  be  sent  abroad  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  reside  there 
three  years  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an 
education  under  a  foreign  power,  such  per- 
son or  persons,  after  their  return  to  this 
State,  shall  for  three  years  be  considered  and 
treated  as  aliens,  in  so  far  as  not  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  or  executive 
authority,  or  to  hold  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  the  State  for  that  term,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  number  of  years 
as  he  or  they  shall  oe  absent  as  aforesaid.' 
The  Legislature  at  this  period  was  in  earnest, 
and  comprehensive  in  its  educational  policy. 
In  spite  of  numerous  laws  and  liberal  appro- 
priations designed  to  provide  free  elementary 
instruction  for  the  poor,  to  establish  at  least 
one  endowed  academy  in  each  county,  and  a 
university  for  higher  and  professional  learn- 
ing for  the  whole  State,  the  hindrances  inci- 
dent to  a  new  country,  with  its  productive 
resources  not  developed,  to  a  population  set- 
tled and  settling  not  in  villages  or  groups, 
but  in  independent  and  isolated  plantations, 
and  more  than  all,  to  a  radically  unrepub- 
lican  constitution  of  society,  these  laws  failed 
to  accomplish  their  beneficent  objects.  The 
provisions  of  the  amended  Constitution  of 
1798,  rcordained  in  that  of  1839,  that  Hhe 
arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,'  and 
*  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  effectual 
measures '  for  elementary  as  well  as  higher 
institutes,  did  not  establish  free  schools,  pro- 
vide competent  teachers,  awaken  public  in- 
terest, or  Keep  the  legislature  informed  of  the 
exact  state  of  education  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  The  national  census  of  1840, 
while  it  showed  the  existence  of  11  colleges 
(so  designated)  with  622  students,  and  176 
academies  with  7,878,  and  only  601  primary 
schools  with  15,561  pupils,  for  a  white  popu- 
lation of  over  400,000,  of  whom  30,717 
persons  (increased  to  42,000  in  1 850,)  over 
20  years  of  age  were  returned  unable  to  read 
and  write.  In  1843,  and  again  in  1854  and 
1856,  after  a  personal  visit  of  the  writer  of* 
this  article,  and  correspondence  with  promi- 
nent citizens,  a  plan  was  devised  to  create  a 
system  of  common  schoolfi,  open  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  supported  by  public  tax,  State 
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and  local,  and  administered  bj  district, 
county  and  State  commissioners.  The  plan 
met  with  favor  in  the  legislature  both  in  1854 
and  1856,  but  failed  in  spite  of  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Stiles,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  *  Let  us,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
inaugurate  a  system  of  common  schools  in 
Geoi^ia.  In  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
150,000  Georgians,  between  5  and  210  years 
of  age,  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  duties  and- relations  of  civilized  life,  I 
demand  it.  In  the  name  of  42,000  of  my 
countrymen,  over  the  age  of  20  years,  who 
are  daily  hurrying  to  the  grave  without  being 
able  to  read  for  themselves  the  way  of  eternal 
life,  I  demand  it.  In  the  name  and  in  be- 
half of  the  whole  State,  which  we  proudly 
call  the  *  Empire  State  of  the  South,*  I  demand 
it.  And  in  what,  pray,  does  her  empire  con- 
sist? In  lands  and  tenements,  in  fields  and 
stocks,  in  railroads  and  copper  mines,  but 
not  in  that  which  exceeds  them  all,  in  culti- 
vated intellect.  It  is  an  empire  of  matter, 
and  not  of  mind,  of  darkness  and  not  of 
light.  Enlighten  this  darkness,  efface  from 
her  escutcheon  that  foul  blot  of  illiteracy 
which  the  census  discloses,  or  never  call  her 
again  the  Empire  State.*  The  census  of 
1870  disclosed  a  progressive  increase  of  illit- 
eracy; the  events  of  the  war,  having 
added  the  entire  black  race  at  once  to  the 
number  of  citizens,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
illiterate,  making  468,593  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read. 

In  1870  a  school  system  was  established, 
with  the  following  school  authorities : 

(1,)  A  State  Board  of  Education,  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor  and  other  State  oflScers, 
acting  through  a  State  School  Commissioner. 
To  this  Board  is  given  the  apportionment  of 
any  State  appropriation,  and  supervision. 

(2,)  A  County  Board  of  Education,  consist- 
ing of  a  member  for  each  militia  district. 
By  this  Board  a  County  School  Commis- 
sioner is  elected,  who  thns  becomes  a  mem- 
ber, and  its  secretary.  To  this  Board  belongs 
the  examination  of  teachers,  the  inspection 
of  schools,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax. 

(3,)  School  Trustees  for  each  militia  dis- 
trict, which  has  been  made  a  school  district. 
This  Board  manages  the  school,  and  reports 
to  the   County  Commissioner. 

f  4,)  The  city  school  authorities  of  Augusta, 
Columbia  and  Savannah,  instituted  by  special 
acts,  by  which  graded  systems  of  public 
schools  are  established  for  the  respective  cities 
and  the  counties  of  which  they  form  part. 


ILUKOI& 

Illinois  became  one  of  the  United  States 
Dec.  3,  1818,  with  a  population  in  1820  of 
55,211,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
1,680,637.  By  an  ordinance  dated  Aug. 
26,  1818,  the  convention  which  framed  the 
State  Constitution  accepted  a  proposition 
contained  in  act  of  Congress  passed  April 
18,  1818,  as  a  condition  precedent  of  the 
admission  of  the  people  of  the  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  United 
States,  viz.,  *  That  section  numbered  16  in 
every  township  shall  be  granted  to  the  State 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitant-s  of  said  town- 
ship for  the  use  of  schools;  that  five  per 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  public  lauds 
within  the  State  and  sold  by  Congress  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  1819,  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  following  purposes,  viz.,  two- 
fifths  for  making  roads  leading  to  the  State, 
and  the  residue  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  of  which  one-sixth  part 
shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.'  *That  36  sections,  or  one 
entire  township,  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  one  heretofore  reseiTed  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  a 
seminary  of  learn in<r,  and*  vested  in  the 
Legislature  of  said  State  to  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary.' 

Much  legislation  has  been  had  on  the 
management  of  the  funds  growing  out  of 
the  lease  and  sale  of  the  lands  thus  donated, 
and  the  controversy  over  the  possession  of 
portions  of  the  avails  of  the  United  States 
reservations  paid  over  to  the  State  has  not 
ceased.  The  capital  of  these  funds  in  1871 
wss  as  follows:  School  Fund,  $613,363; 
College  or  University  Fund,  $156,613; 
Seminaiy  Fund,  $59,839;  County  School 
Fund,  $348,285;  Congressional  Township 
Fund.  $4,868,655  ;  Surplus  Revenue  Fund, 
$335,592  ;—2'oto/,  September  30th,  1872, 
$6,382,248. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in 
1825,  *to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
free  schools,'  with  the  following  preamble : 
'To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties  we  must 
understand  them ;  their  security  and  pro- 
tection ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free 
people;  an4  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
no  nation  has  ever  continued  long  in  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  was  not  both  virtuous  and  enlight 
ened ;  and  believing  that  the  advanceroenl 
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of  lite  rat  are  always  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  means  of  developing  more  fully  the 
rights  of  man ;  that  the  mind  of  every  citi- 
zen in  the  republic  is  the  common  property 
of  society,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its 
strength  and  happiness ;  it  is,  therefore,  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  duty  of  a  free  govern- 
ment like  ours,  to  encourage  and  extend  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  the  whole.' 

The  upward  and  onward  movement  of 
common  schools  in  Illinois  dates  from  the 
legislation  of  1854,  for  which  preparation 
hail  been  made  by  long  and  persistent  indi- 
vidual and  associated  labor.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  the  seven 
founders  (particularly  Baldwin,  Turner,  and 
Stnrtevant,)  of  the  Illinois  College  from 
1829;  the  Ladies^  Association  for  Educating 
Females,  founded  at  Jacksonville  in  1833; 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Education^  founded 
at  Vandal ia  in  the  same  year ;  the  Illinois 
State  Educational  Society,  founded  at 
Springfiiild  in  1841  ;  the  JV^orthwestern  Edu- 
cational Society,  begun  in  1845;  the  In- 
dustritil  Education  Conventions,  from  1851 ; 
the  T.achers  Association,  county-wise  from 
1845,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Associa- 
tions in  1853;  the  publications  of  the 
Common  School  Advocate  in  1837,  the 
Illinois  School  Advocate  in  1841,  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  and  Illinois  Teaxherm  1853. 

In  1854  provision  was  made  for  the  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  whose  whole  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  supervision  of  the  common 
schools,  to  conferences  with  teachers  and 
school  officers,  to  public  addresses  in  the 
different  counties,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  public  education  generally.  He  was 
specifically  required  to  make  a  report  every 
year,  and  in  the  year  following  his  election, 
to  report  to  the  Legislature  by  bill  *  a  system 
of  free  school  education  throughout  the 
State,  to  be  supported  by  a  uniform  ad 
valorem  tax  upon  property  to  be  assessed 
and  collected  as  the  state  and  county 
revenue  is  assessed  and  collected.' 

In  1855  a  bill  for  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  common  schools  was  drawn  up 
by  the  superintendent,  the  basis  of  which 
was  the  principle  of  state  and  local  taxation 
for  educational  purposes,  and  a  series  of 
school  officers  for  local  and  general  adminis- 
tration to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency 
in  the  schools.     The  bill  became  a  law,  and 


under  it  were  :  (1?)  A  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  the  people. 
(2,)  A  School  Commissioner  for  each  county, 
elected  by  the  township  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  that  county.  (3,)  A  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  each  township.  Provision  was 
made  for  County  School  Conventions  and 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  an  examining  com- 
mittee for  each  county.  No  school  could 
receive  any  portion  of  the  state  or  local 
school  moneys  unless  it  had  been  kept  for 
at  least  six  months  for  the  equal  and  free  in- 
struction of  all  persons.  The  law  has  been 
modified  and  revised  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  system  of  pubUc  instruction  has 
been  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  insti- 
tutions until  it  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  School  Law  of  1872. 

The  State  now  requires  and  secures  of- 
ficial returns  from  all  institutions  established, 
incorporated,  or  aided  to  any  extent  out  of 
public  funds,  and  of  the  school  attendance 
of  all  its  children  and  youth,  and  the  causes 
of  the  neglect  of  any  person  growing  up  in 
illiteracy,  either  white  or  blacik.  Provision 
is  made  to  protect  the  public  schools  against 
the  employment  of  incompetent  persons  as 
teachers,  by  providing  a  Normal  University, 
teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  associations, 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  school  officers, 
and  then  the  thorough  examination  by  ex- 
perts of  all  applicants  in  a  range  of  specified 
studies  as  extensive  as  was  ever  before 
inserted  in  the  qualifications  of  common 
school  teachers,  viz.,  orthography,  reading 
in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  modern  geography,  the  elements 
of  natural  science,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health, 
which  the  law  declares  must  be  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  taught;  vocal  music  and 
drawing  may  be  insisted  on  when  deemed 
expedient  by  the  directors.  And  these 
studies  may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  all  large  cities. 

The  school   authorities  are : 

(L)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  who  is  the 
lejral  adviser  of  all  school  officers  and 
teachers,  and  who  must  address  the  county 
superintendents  by  circular  on  all  points 
touching  the  system,  and  the  organiz- 
ation, instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools, 
and  report  annually  to  the  Governor  on  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  the  educa-^ 
tional  institutions  of  the  State. 

(2,)  County   Superintendent,   elected  by 
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the  voters  of  each  county  to  hold  ofSce  for 
four  years,  who  must  visit  at  least  ouce  in 
each  year  every  school  in  his  county,  and  to 
note  tbe  method  of  instruction,  the  branches 
taught,  the  text-books  used,  and  the  disci- 
pline, government,  and  general  condition  of 
the  schools.  lie'  shall  give  such  directions 
in  the  science,  art,  and  method  of  teaching 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary, 
and  shall  be  the  official  adviser  and  constant 
assistant  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers 
of  his  county,  and  shall  faithfully  carry  out 
the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  State 
Superintendent.  He  shall  encourage  the 
formation  and  assist  in  the  management  of 
county  teachers*  institutes,  and  labor  in 
every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  common  schools  of  liis  county.  In 
all  controversies  arising^  under  the  school 
law,  his  advice  shall  first  be  sought,  and  all 
appeals  to  the  Stiite  Sn peri utend cut  must  be 
taken  up  on  the  stat<'ment  of  facts  certified 
by  him.  In  case  of  failure  of  any  township 
officers  to  provide  the  authorized  informa- 
tion and  statistics,  he  can  employ  a  com- 
petent person  to  examine  all  books  and 
papers,  and  obtain  and  furnish  the  same. 

(3.)  Township  Trustees  for  each  town- 
ship (one  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
three  year),  who  must  secure  an  efficient 
school  in  each  legally  constituted  district, 
for  a  period  of  six  months  in  each  year,  and 
a  High  School  for  the  winter  term  when  so 
ordered  by  the  town. 

(4,)  District  Directors,  one  for  each  dis- 
trict, into  which  a  township  may  be  divided, 
who  must,  among  other  items,  report  the 
names  of  pei*sons  over  12  and  under  21  re- 
siding ill  the  district  unable  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  causes  of  such  neglect.  To 
this  office  is  committed  the  power  of  levying 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  district  to  con- 
tinue the  school  for  not  less  than  5  or  more 
than  9  months,  and  to  excuse  the  attendance 
of  children  under  12  years  for  more  than 
four  hours  each  day. 

In  1872  there  were  11,156  common 
schools  (9  high,  651  graded,  and  10,414  un- 
graded,) with  672,782  pupils  under  20,285 
teachers  (11,459  females),  in  10,979  school- 
houses  (cost,  with  ground  and  apparatus, 
$18,373,880);  58  academies  and  colleges; 
20  professional  and  special  schools,  4  teach- 
ing, 2  law,  2  medicine,  2  agriculture,  1 
blind,  1  deaf  mute,  2  commercial,  1  art, 
and  700  private  schools. 


INDIANA. 

Indiana  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1800,  and  admittted  as  a  State  in  1816, 
with  a  population  in  1820  of  145,750,  which 
in  1870  had  increased  to  1,680,637,  with  a 
valuation  for  taxable  purposes  of  $663,- 
455,044. 

The  history  of  education  in  Indiana  com- 
mences with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1804 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
which  directed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  select  a  township  of  land 
in  several  portions  of  the  northwestern  terri- 
tory for  the  use  of  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  that  the  section  numbered  sixteen  in 
each  and  every  township  should  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  schools.  No  application  of 
these  lands  was,  however,  made  until  1816, 
when  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  to  forni 
a  constitution  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  That  ordinance  provided  that  one 
township  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  one 
heretofore  reserved,  should  be  granted  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  use  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  and  that  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion in  every  township,  and  where  that  had 
been  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  in 
lieu  thereof  should  be  granted  for  the  use 
of  schools.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana into  the  Union,  a  State  University  was 
established  at  Bloomington  in  Monroe  county, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  two 
townships  were  directed  to  be  funded,  and 
the  income  thereof  annually  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1816  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  *  to  provide 
by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  town- 
ship schools  to  a  State  University,  where  tui- 
tion shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all.' 
This  duty  is  reaffirmed  in  the  constitution 
of  1851,  with  provision  for  the  election  -of  a 
snperintendcnt,  and  a  consolidation  and 
enlargement  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
which  is  declared  to  consist  of : 

(1,)  Congressional  Township  Fund  and 
land;  (2,)  United  States  Surplus  Revenue 
Fund  ;  (3,)  Saline  Fund  and  land  belonging 
thereto ;  (4,)  Bank  Tax  Fund  ;  (5,)  County 
Seminaries'  Fund,  and  fines  assessed  for 
breaches  of  the  penal  laws;  (6,)  Swamp 
Land  Funds. 

The  aggregate  of  these  funds  in  1870 
amounted  to  $7,282,639,  and  the  income 
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from  the  same  to  about  $400,000,  which  was 
increased  by  property  and  capitation  tax  to 
the  sum  of  $1,810,866. 

The  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1821, 
which  underwent  many  revisions  and  modi- 
fications, without  producing  efficient  schools, 
and  leavino:  Indiana  in  1840  behind  most  of 
the  other  States,  and  in  1840,  according  to 
the  national  census  (out  of  a  population  of 
988,416),  there  were  70,540  persons  over  20 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write, 
of  whom  less  than  1,000  were  returned  as 
native  born.  Under  the  energetic  appeals 
of  ♦One  of  the  People*  (Prof.  Caleb  Mills 
of  Wabash  College,)  addressed  from  year  to 
year,  from  1840  to  1848,  to  the  people  of 
Indiana,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's message,  the  Legislature  was  finally 
aroused  to  efficient  action,  and  in  1848  an 
atjt  to  provide  a  system  of  free  schools  was 
passed.  It  having  been  left  with  the  counties 
to  repeal  or  adopt  its  provisions  by  popular 
vote  for  its  respective  townships,  many 
counties  adhered  to  the  old  defective  system, 
but  the  Constitution  of  1850,  and  the  school 
law  of  1855,  brought  up  the  legal  require- 
ments to  a  higher  and  a  uniform  state,  and 
from  that  time  the  schools  have  been  under 
agencies  which  have  constantly  improved  the 
quality  of, the  instruction  given,  although 
they  have  not  prevented  an  alarming  amount 
of  illiteracy,  viz.,  76,634  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  187,- 
124  who  could  not  write,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870. 

The  system  is  now  administered  by: 
(I,)  State  Superintendent;  (2,)  State  Board 
of  Education,  composed  of  State  Superin- 
tendent, president  of  State  University  and 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  three  largest  cities ;  (3,)  County 
Commissioners,  one  for  each  of  the  92 
counties,  who  visit  the  schools  of  their  re- 
spective townships,  hold  institutes,  and  ap- 
point; (4,)  District  Superintendents,  who 
hold  office  for  three  years,  and  examine  all 
candidates  for  teaching ;  Township  Trustees, 
who  may,  among  other  powers,  introduce 
the  study  of  the  German  language  into  any 
school  where  the  parents  or  guardians  of  25 
children  demand  it 

In  1870,  out  of  619,627  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21,  462,527  attended  in 
the  8,759  district  and  high  schools  (includ- 
ing 34  cities),  taught  by  11,846  teachers 
(4,722  females),  and  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  $1,810,860. 


IOWA. 


Iowa  was  organized  as  a  ten'itory  in  1838 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846,  with 
an  area  of  55,045  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in 
1850  of  192,214,  which  has  increased  to 
1,191,792  in  1870,  with  taxable  property 
valued  at  $302,515,418.  The  constitution 
of  1846  provides  for'  the  inviolability  of 
the  school  and  university  funds,  and  the 
election  by  the  people  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  to  hold 
his  office  for  three  years,  directs  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  encourage  intellectual, 
scientific,  moral  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  provide  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  sh^^ll  be  kept  up 
and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year.  The  amended 
constitution  of  1857  goes  into  much  detail, 
respecting  the  powers  of  a  *  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  State  of  Iowa,'  to  which  was 
given  '  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to 
common  schools,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions aided  from  the  school  or  university 
funds,  subject  to  the  revision  and  repeal  of 
the  General  Assembly.'  Power  was  reserved 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  abolish  or  reor- 
ganize the  Board  of  Education  at  any  time 
after  1863,  and  provide  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  in  such  manner  as  shall 
seem  to  them  best  and  proper.  The  action 
of  the  Board,  instituted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution,  did  not  prove 
acceptable  to  the  people,  and  in  1864  the 
school  system  as  established  by  them  was 
reorganized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

By  the  act  of  1863  and  its  subsequent 
amendments  the  school  authorities  are: 
(1,)  State  Superintendent,  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years ;  (2,)  County  Superin- 
tendents, one  for  each  county,  elected  for 
two  years ;  (3,)  Township  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, made  up  of  three  or  more  sub-directors 
for  each  township,  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  township  school  fund ;  and 
(4,)  Sub-director  for  each  sub-district,  for 
the  local  management  of  the  school. 

According  to  the  report  of  1871,  there 
were  1,260  district  townships,  344  inde- 
pendent districts  (cities  and  villages),  and 
7,716  sub-districts,  with  7,823  schools,  of 
which  289  are  graded,  in  which  are  40  high 
schools;  out  of  460,629  school  population 
(between  5  and  21  years)  341,938  attended 
school  during  the  year,  under  14,070  differ- 
ent teachers,   at    an   aggregate    salary  of 
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tl, 900,893,  in  7,594  school-houses,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  16,764,551,  in  \i^hich  was  school 
apparatus  to  the  value  of  $104,359.  In 
1871,  7,500  teachers  met  in  76  teachers^ 
institutes.  There  are  two  School  Journals 
and  a  State  Teachers'  Association. 

According  to  the  national  census  in  1870 
there  were  217,554  persons  of  all  ages  in 
7,496  schools,  of  which  there  were  1  normal, 
87  high,  41  grammar,  294  graded,  and  6,949 
ungraded  common  schools ;  1  university, 
with  23  professors,  and  403  pupils;  21 
classical  colleges,  and  34  academies,  and 
5,200  pupils ;  1  school  of  law,  1  of  medi- 
cine, and  4  of  theology,  with  209  pupils ; 
10  special  schools,  with  850  pupils;  (1  ag- 
ricultural, 5  commercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf 
mutes,  2  music);  103  private  schools,  with 
5,300  pupils;  and  24,115  persons  over  10 
could  not  read,  and  45,671  (24,979  natives) 
could  not  write. 

The  school  fund  amounts  to  $3,174,578. 

KAKSXa 

Kansas  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854, 
was  after  many  tribulations,  a<:hnitted  as  a 
State  in  1859,  with  an  area  of  91,318  sq.  ni., 
and  a  population  in  1860  of  107,206,  which 
had  increased  in  1870  to  364,399,  and  a 
taxable  property  of  $92,125,861.  Total 
value  of  farms  and  live  stock  in  1870  was 
$126,992,538. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1858,  pro- 
vides for  a  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
taon  for  the  State,  and  one  for  each  county, 
and  directs  the  legislature  to  '  encourage  the 
promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  scientific 
and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing 
a  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  and 
schools  of  higher  grade,  embracing  normal, 
preparatory,  collegiate  and  university  depart- 
ments.' *  The  proceeds  of  lands  donated  by 
the  United  States  or  the  State  for  the  support 
of  schools,  and  the  500,000  acres  granted  to 
the  new  State  in  1841,  and  all  estates  of 
persons  dying  without  heirs  or  will,  and  such 
per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on 
the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State  arc  made  a 
perpetual  school  fund,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished,  the  interest  of  which  with  such 
other  means  as  the  legislature  may  furnish  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  common  schools.' 
*  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  a  State 
University  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal 
and  agricultural  department,'  and  *  no  rt-lig- 
ious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part 


of  the  common  school  or  university  funds  of 
the  State.' 

Schools  are  or^nized  on  the  basis  of 
cities  (incorporated  by  general  law),  and  of 
the  congressional  township  distribution  of 
territory.  Each  city  by  general  law  has  a 
board  of  education  somewhat  differently 
constituted,  but  all  with  full  powers  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  public  schools  accord- 
ing to  its  population,  while  each  con- 
gressional township,  embracing  an  area  of 
six  miles  square,  is  constituted  one  school 
district.  Each  district  is  divided  into  sub- 
districts  of  any  convenient  size,  by  the 
county  superintendent.  Each  sub-district 
elects  a  director,  and  all  the  directors  of 
sub-districts  constitute  a  school  district 
board  for  the  township,  with  power  to  levy 
taxes,  locate,  and  erect  school-houses,  em- 
ploy teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship, and  with  power  to  erect  a  higher 
school  for  the  older  children  of  all  the  sub- 
districts. 

The  school  authorities  arc:  (1.)  State 
Superintendent,  elected  for  two  years,  with 
the  usual  powers ;  (2,)  County  Superintend- 
ents, one  for  each  county,  elected  for  two 
years,  with  power  to  divide  the  congression- 
al townships  into  districts,  examine  (when 
associated  with  two  competent  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Commissioners,  who 
together  constitute  a  County  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers,) teachers,  hold  institute:*,  and  gen- 
erally administer  the  system  for  the  county; 
(3,)  Township  Boards,  composed  of  a  di- 
rector from  each  sub-district  into  which  the 
township  district  is  divided;  (4,)  District 
Boards,  composed  of  the  director,  clerk,  and 
treasurer;  (5,)  City  Boards  of  Education, 
charged  with  full  powers  of  local  manage- 
ment of  public  scnools  in  the  several  in- 
corporated cities. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  1872  there  were  3,419  sub- 
districts,  containing  165,982  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  ot  5  and  21  years.  Of 
this  number  106,663  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  61,538  pupils  under  3,835  different 
teachers  (2,048  females),  to  whom  was  paid 
for  their  semces  $596,611,  The  entire  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  public  schools  in 
1871  was  $1,701,950,  of  which  $217,810 
was  received  from  the  State  (interest  from 
the  permanent  fund  and  taxes),  $22,680 
from  county  funds,  $822,644  from  district 
tax,  and  $431,382   from  tuition   and  other 
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sources.  The  total  number  of  school- 
houses  for  3,419  organized  districts  was 
2,437,  valued,  with  lots  and  apparatus,  at 
$2,845,262.  Beside  the  public  schools 
there  are  two  State  Normal  Schools  (at 
Emporia  and  Leavenworth),  with  buildings 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  in  both  of  300  pupils. 

Out  of  section  16,  and  36  in  each  town- 
ship, and  the  500,000  acres  (total  nearly 
3,000,000  acres),  only  $759,095  has  yet 
been  converted  into  a  permanent  school 
fund.  The  university  received  46,000  acres, 
out  of  which  only  $10,000  has  yet  been 
realized  as  a  permanent  fund.  The  grounds 
and  improvements  have  cost  $164,000, 
mainly  contributed  by  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
The  Agricultural  College  receives  $90,000 
from'  Congressional  grants,  out  of  which 
$189,745  have  been  realized,  leaving  land 
unsold  estimated  at  $180,797,  or  a  total  of 
$378,542.  The  State  University  was  crip- 
pled at  the  start  by  the  incorporation  of 
two  denominational  institutions  of  higher 
education  (Baker  University  and  Washburne 
College),  on  which  $200,000  have  already 
been  expended  for  buildings  and  equipments.^ 

The  census  of  1870  returns  a  school  at- 
tendance of  63,183,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion (between  the  ages  of  5  and  18)  of 
108,710,  with  16,369  persons  10  years  of 
ago  who  could  not  read,  and  24,550  who 
could  not  write.  In  the  table  of  schools 
there  were  1,663  public  schools  (1  normal, 
4  high,  1  grammar,  118  graded,  1,539  un- 
graded), with  1,955  teachers ;  2  universities 
with  13  teachers  (1  female),  and  292 
students;  5  special  schools  (1  agricultural, 
2  commercial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes),  with 
277  pupils;  and  11  private  schools,  with 
671  pupils. 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  was  settled  from  Virginia,  of 
which  it  was  part  until  1791,  when  it  was 
admitted  as  a  State,  with  a  population  of 
73,077,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to 
1,321,011.  In  its  educational  and  econom- 
ical policy  it  followed  the  mother  State — 
relying  on  colleges,  academies  and  private 
tutors  for  families  who  could  pay,  and  mak- 
ing no  general  provision  for  common  schools 
until  1821,  when  a  Literary  Fund  was  estab- 
lishe<l  out  of  one-half  of  the  clear  profits  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  law 
was  made  slightly  efficient  by  the  act  of 
1830,  *  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,^  in  which  this  provision  occurs. 


*  any  widow  or  femme  sole  over  21  years  of 
age,  residing  and  owning  property  subject  to 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in  any  school 
district,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  either 
in  person  or  by  written  proxy  ;  also  infants 
so  situated  may  vote  by  proxy.'  In  1838  an 
act  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools 
was  passed,  by  which  a  Board  of  Education 
was  instituted,  of  which  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  consent 'of  the  senate,  was 
made  a  member  and  the  executive  officer. 
By  this  law  the  State  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  the  income  of  the  small  permanent 
fund  was  increased  by  a  tax  of  two  cents 
(made  three  by  popular  vote  in  1850)  on 
every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  designed,  according  to  a 
subsequent  act  (1845),  'to  encourage  and 
aid  the  citizens  to  organize  and  maintain 
common  schools.'  In  1842  the  Superin- 
tendent was  instructed  to  report  on  creating 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  in  1854  the 
legislature  made  provision  for  the  education 
of  150  teachers  in  the  State  University  at 
Lexington.  But  the  difficulties  of  a  sparse 
population,  and  the  peculiar  social  and  in- 
dustrial habits  of  the  people  render  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  impossible,  and  the 
schools  never  got  such  a  lodgment  as  to 
materially  modify  the  habits  of  the  State 
except  in  Louisville,  where  the  graded  system 
was  truly  efficient,  its  public  high  school, 
teachers,  and  superintendence  comparing 
favorably  with  these  features  in  any  city. 
The  ctMisus  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion (5  to  18)  of  454,539,  returns  181,225 
persons  in  attendance  in  the  year  previous, 
and  out  of  the  entire  population  (1,324,011), 
249,567  persons  over  10  years  who  can  not 
read,  and  321,176  who  can  not  write. 

Accordincr  to  the  same  census  there  were 
in  1870,  5,149  schools  of  all  kinds  in  opera- 
tion ;  4,727  public  schools,  viz.,  1  normal, 
23  high,  19  grammar,  88  graded,  1,596  un- 
graded, with  an  aggregate  of  218,440 
pupils;  137  classical  academies  and  colleges 
(including  two  universities),  with  12,088 
pupils;  15  professional  and  special  schools, 
2  law,  4  me<licine,  5  theology,  1  agricul- 
tural, 8  commercial,  1  blind,  \  deaf  mutes^ 
1  idiotic. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent for  theyear  ending  June  30,  1871, 
there  were  5,117  school  districts,  in  which 
5,068  schools  were  taught  to  120,866  pupils, 
at  an  expense  to  the  State  (about  $156,000 
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income  of  school  funds,  $802,000  avails 
of  State  property  tax,)  of  15968,176,  to  which 
will  be  added  next  year  the  avails  of  *'a  rat« 
bill  assessed  on  each  patron  of  the  school, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  and 
length  of  time  actually  sent  by  each."  The 
State  tax  is  about  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of 
taxable  property,  which,  according  to  the 
census  in  1870,  was  $469,544,294. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana  wa<%  admitted  a  State  iu  1812, 
with  a  population  in  1810  of  76,556,  which 
had  increased  to  726,915  in  1870.  While 
in  a  territorial  organization,  the  University 
of  Orleans  was  instituted,  and  provision  was 
made  (or  a  college  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  at  least  one  academy  and  one 
public  library  in  each  county,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  same,  $50,000  was  to  be  raised 
annually.  In  1808  authority  was  given  to 
institute  elementary  schools  m  each  parish, 
which  in  1819  were  placed  under  police 
juries,  and  in  1821  under  five  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  police  jury  of  each  parish, 
from  the  resident  landowners;  and  the  sum 
of  $800  wjis  appropriated  annually  to  each 
parish  for  such  ^clu>ols,  which  could  be  in- 
creased by  a  local  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
parish.  In  1833  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
made  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 
and  required  to  submit  to  the  Legislature 
annually  a  report  on  the  condition  of  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges.  In  1849  special 
authority  was  given  to  the  Second  Munici- 
pality of  New  Orleans  to  establish  a  system 
of  public  schools  supported  by  a  tax  on  the 
property,  •which  system  was  organized  in 
that  year  on  a  plan  submitted  by  Henry 
Barnard  of  Connecticut,  to  whom  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  was  tendered  before 
the  schools  were  opened,  and  again  in  1849. 
In  the  constitution  of  1845,  it  is  ordained 
that  a  superintendent  of  public  education 
shall  be  appointed,  and  that  free  public 
schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the 
State  supported  by  taxation  on  property, 
and  that  all  lands  donated  by  the  United 
States  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  on 
which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest 
of  six  per  centum  for  the  support  of  such 
public  schools.  In  1847  an  act '  to  establish 
Free  Public  Schools '  for  all  white  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent, 
and  of  a  superintendent  for  each  parish,  and 
tlte  collection  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State, 


and  establishment  of  a  State  School  Fnnd 
out  of  a  consolidation  of  all  land  grants 
(786,044  acres  for  common  schools,)  and  in- 
dividual donations  made  for  educational  pur- 
poses. To  these  revenues  was  added  in  1 855 
a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  free 
whit«  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  a  sparse  population,  divided  socially 
by  race  and '  occupation,  made  a  system  of 
common  schools  almost  impossible  out  of 
New  Orleans,  and  Baton  Kouge,  and  the 
larger  villages. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  ordained 
that '  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish 
at  least  one  free  school  in  each  parish,  and 
provide  for  its  support  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise.' *A11  children  between  the  years  of  6 
and  21  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning  sus- 
tained or  established  by  the  State  in  com- 
mon, without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition.  There  shall  be  no 
separate  school  or  institution  of  learning 
established  exclusively  for  any  race  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana.'  Provision  is  made  for 
the  election  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State  of  a  Superintendent  of  Education,  to 
hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  to  receive 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  In  the  spirit 
of  these  provisions,  a  system  of  public  schools 
was  inaugurated  in  1870,  which  with 
abundant  means,  has  encountered  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  from  the  prejudices  of 
race  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
public  mind.  *  Colored  citizens  are  willing 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  but 
have  not  the  knowledge  or  experience  re- 
quired to  establish  and  manage  a  system  ; 
the  white  citizens  are  opposed  to  mixed 
schools.' 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1,)  a  State 
Superintendent ;  (2,)  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, composed  of  the  State  and  six  Division 
Superintendents ;  (3,)  a  Superintendent  for 
each  Judicial  District,  of  which  there  are  six ; 
(4,)  Parish  Directors,  composed  of  one 
member  for  each  jury  board ;  (5,)  Town  and 
City  Boards.  Th«  means  of  support  consist 
of  (1,)  Free  School  Fund,  $1,193,500;  (2,) 
Seminary  Fund,  $138,000;  (3,)  Amount 
levied  on  property,  $468,035 ;  amount  of 
poll  tax,  $112,668.  The  State  tax  is 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  upon  all  taxable 
property. 

The  census  of  1 870  returns  a  school  at- 
tendance of   51,259,  out  of  a    population 
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(persons  from  6  to  18  years)  of  226,114; 
and  592  schools  of  all  kinds,  viz.,  178 
public,  (1  normal,  5  high,  4  grammar,  60 
graded  common,  and  108  ungraded  com- 
mon), with  a  total  of  25,088  pupils ;  30 
classical  academies  and  colleges  (including  2 
universities),  with  4,357  pupils;  10  pro- 
fessional and  special  schools,  viz.,  1  law,  1 
medicine,  1  theology,  1  bUnd,  1  deaf  mutes, 
aud  4  commercial 

iCAnnB. 

Maine  was  settled  under  the  colonial  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  and  acted  under 
tiie  school  legfislation  of  that  commonwealth, 
until  1820,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
with  a  population  of  298,835,  which  had  in- 
creased in  1870  to  626,915.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1 820  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature Ho  require  the  several  towns  to  make 
suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  encour- 
age and  suitably  endow  academies,  colleges 
and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State ; 
provided,  that  do  donation,  grant,  or  endow- 
ment shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lature to  any  literary  institution,  unless  at 
the  time  of  making  such  endowment  the 
legislature  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any 
further  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any 
of  the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  in- 
stitution as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to 
promote  the  best  interests  thereof.'  The 
first  school  law  distinct  from  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  passed  in  1821,  by  which  each 
town  was  required  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  polls 
and  estates  of  the  citizens  a  sum  of  money, 
which  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  at 
least  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  This  sum, 
increasing  from  year  to  year  with  the  popu- 
lation was  apportioned  among  the  several 
school  districts  into  which  each  town  was 
divided,  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
equally  free  and  accessible  to  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  under  the 
local  care  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  town 
for  each  district,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  a  superintending  committee  for  the  whole 
town  in  the  matter  of  teachers  and  studies. 
These  fundamental  principles  were  slightly 
altered  in  1822  and  1825,  by  which  the 
election  of  the  agent  was  left,  on  the  vote  of 
the  town,  to  the  district,  and  the  towns  of 
Portland  in  1825,  Bath  in  1828,  Bangor  in 
1832,  and  all  other  towns  in  1834,  were  al- 
lowed to  dispense  with  a  district  agent  and 
put  all  their  schools  under  one  board.     In 

1625,  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns 
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were  required  to  make  returns  to  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State,  once  in  three  years,  as  to  thfB 
number  of  districts,  the  number  of  scholars 
of  school  age,  and  the  number  in  actual 
school  attendance,  the  length  of  time  the 
schools  were  kept,  and  the  amount  expended 
in  each.  Maine  was  thus  the  second  State 
to  require  such  returns,  and  which  became 
henceforth  the  basis  of  all  school  discussion. 
In  1828  a  permanent  State  School  Fun^  was 
commenced  by  setting  apart  the  sales  of 
twenty  townships  of  tlie  State  lands  for  that 
purpose;*  and  the  principle  of  a  graded 
school  by  the  employment  of  a  master  and 
teachers  in  the  same  district  was  recognized. 
— After  much  discussion  in  local  and  State 
conventions,  and  in  the  legislature  from  1838 
to  1 846,  in  the  year  last  named  a  State  Board 
of  Education  was  instituted,  and  in  1847  the 
mistress  was  required  to  keep  a  register,  and 
return  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  school  to 
the  town  school  committee,  who  were  re- 
quired henceforth  to  make  the  statistical  re- 
turn to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1835 
the  first  educational  association  was  formed, 
and  in  1838  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  organized.  In  1846  the  first  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held ;  in  1863  a  State  Normal 
School  was  opened  at  Farmington,  and  a 
second  at  CasUne  in  1865 ;  and  in  1869  the 
office  of  County  Supervisors  was  established, 
and  $16,000  appropriated  for  their  salaries. 
According  to  the  revision  of  1871,  the- 
administration  and  supervision  pf  common, 
schools  is  committed  to:  (1,)  State  Super*- 
intendent,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
council  for  three  years,  or  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  executive,  to  exercise  general  su- 
pervision, advise  and  direct  town  commit*- 
tees,  obtain  and  disseminate  information 
respecting  the  schools  of  the  State  and  other 
States  and  countries,  awaken  and  sustain  a  - 
popular  interest  in  school  matters,  hold  an«- 
nually  a  State  educational  convention,  and: 
an  institute  of  teachers  in  each  county,  pr^ 
scribe  the  studies  that  shall  be  taught  (re- 
serving to  town  committees  the  right  to  pr»* 

*  In  17M  the  l«||;i«lature  of  MaMschoMtta  directed  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  mle  of  enttorn  lands  to  /nerve,  in  each  . 
townihip  conveyed,  SUO  acrei  for  the  uie  of  the  raini«try,  880  for 
the  dnX  settled  miniiter,  S80  fur  the  grammar  school  And  800  lor 
the  future  s|inro|iriation  of  the  General  Court.  This  rasol  ve  was 
modified  in  tTSo  so  as  to  require  a  reservation  of  five  lots  of  390 
acres  eaeh,  in  every  township  six  miles  square,  one  for  each  of 
the  purposes  above  specifiea.  This  resolve  in  theartiolea  vf 
separation  in  1818,  became  applicable  to  all  grants  and  sales  of 
bind  made  by  Massaohusetts  or  Maine.  The  present  practice  in 
Maine  is  to  reserve  in  each  township  1,000  acres  for  the  use  of 
schools,  which,  after  the  township  is  settled,  form  a  school  (bnd 
for  the  town.  Down  to  1834  more  than  half  a^million  acres  of 
land  had  been  donated  by  the  State  to  inoorppntad  acadflaues» 
and  nine  townships  of  land  to  two  ouUoget. 
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scribe  additional  studies),  act  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
report  annually  to  the  legislature.  (2,) 
County  Supervisors,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  the  recommendation  of  State 
Superintendent,  for  each  county,  for  three 
years,  an  assistant  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  together  with  him  constitu- 
ting a  State  Board,  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  edu- 
cational committee  of  that  body,  and  ma- 
turing plans  for  the  following  year  to  pro- 
mote and  el(*vate  the  public  schools.  (3,) 
Town  Superintending  School  Committee,  of 
three  members,  elected  one  each  year  for  a 
term  of  throe  years,  who  examine,  after 
•public  notice  of  time  and  place,  all  candi- 
'dates  for  teaching  in  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  usually  taught 
in  public  schools,  and  particularly  in  the 
^school  for  which  he  is  examined,  and  also 
'liis  capacity  for  the  government  thereof; 
•«and  employ  teachers  for  the  several  districts, 
^|>re8cribe  regulations  for  the  studies,  books, 
•  discipline,  and  returns  of  all  the  public 
schools.  (4,)  District  Agents,  one  for  each, 
-where  the  town  is  divided  into  districts. 

The  support  of  public  schools  is  derived 
>>from  (I,)  State  School  Fund,  the  income  of 
which,  and  all  money  received  by  the  State 
"from  the  tax  on  banks,  together  *  with  a 
mill  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
assessed  and  collected  as  other  State  taxes, 
and  paid  out  according  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  each ;'  (2,)  Town  Tax,  not  less 
than  one  dollar  for  each  inhabitant,  exclusive 
of  the  income  of  corporate  school  funds,  or 
'revenue  from  the  State,  or  devise,  bequest 
or  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  schools;  (3,) 
'District  Tax,  for  site,  construction,  and 
equipment  of  school- houses,  and  fur  main- 
taining graded  schools,  not  exceeding  the 
^um  received  from  the  town. 

In  1870  tl»e  total  cost  of  4,000  common 
schools  was  $1,077,927,  to  which  the  towns 
voted  by  tax  $740,321,  and  the  school  fund 
($293,506)  $12,409;  districts  to  continue 
schools,  $24,000^  balance  by  the  State. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  the 
whole  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  was 
4,723,  with  6,986  teachers  (2,320  males, 
4,556  females),  and  162,636  pupils,  out  of 
A  school  population  (5  to  18  years)  of  175,- 
488;  13,486  persons  over  10  years  of  a^e 
could  not  read,  and  19,052  could  not  write. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland  was  first  settled  in  1634,  had  in 
1790  a  toUl  population  of  319,728,  which 
had  increased  m  1870  to  780,894,  on  an  area 
of  11,124  sq.  m.,  and  with  $423,834,919  of 
taxable  property.  The  Constitutions  of  1 776 
and  1851  had  no  provision  respecting  educa- 
tion ;  that  of  1864  prescribed  even  the  de- 
tails of  organization  and  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion ('  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars  of  taxable  property,  until  the  existing 
School  Fund  4ias  been  increased  to  $6,000,- 
000  by  the  accumulating  avails  of  an  annnal 
tax  of  five  cents  on  the  taxable  property, 
when  the  annnal  State  tax  for  school  purposes 
shall  be  reduced  to  five  cents').  These  pro- 
visions in  the  revision  of  1868  gave  way  to 
three  brief  articles,  by  which  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  first  General  Assembly  *  to  estab- 
lish by  law  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  for  its  suppoit,'  and  to 
continue  the  system  of  public  schools  estab- 
lished by  and  under  the  Constitution  of 
1864,  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  after  1868. 

In  1671  an  act  passed  the  upper  house 
of  the  assembly  Ho  found  and  erect  a 
school  or  college  in  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, for  the  education  of  youth  in  learning 
and  virtue,'  which  in  the  lower  house  was 
returned  with  a  message  asking  that  the 
place  for  the  college  might  be  named,  and 
'that  the  schoolmasters  of  such  school  or 
college  should  be  qualified  according  to  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  or  that  there 
be  two  schoolmasters,  one  for  the  Catholic 
and  one  for  the  Protestant  children,  and  the 
Protestants  shall  have  leave  to  choose  their 
schoolmaster;'  and  *the  Lord  Proprietor 
be  pleased  to  set  out  his  declaration  as  to 
what  privileges  and  immunities  shall  be  en- 
joyed by  scholars  brought  up  or  taught  at 
such  schools.' 

In  1694,  and  again  in  1696,  a 'petitionary 
act  for  free  schools'  was  addressed  to  his 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  asking  .'for  Ilis 
Majesty's  princely  royal  benediction  and 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  col- 
leges of  universal  study ;  and  for. the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  and  education  of  youth 
within  the  province  in  good  manners  and 
letters,'  especially  for  *  free  school  or  schools 
or  places  for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek, 
writing,  and  the  like,'  with  *  one  master,  one 
usher,  and  one  writing  master  or  scribe  to  a 
school   of  one  hundred    scholars,  more   or 
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less,  according  to  tlio  ability  of  said  free 
school/  and  that  *  the  Most  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  Thomas,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Metropolitan  of 
all  England,  may  be  chancellor,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  your  Majesty,  the 
.first,  at  Anne  Arundel  town,  be  called  King 
Williams  school  or  college,  and  be  managed 
by  certain  trustees  nominated  and  appointed 
by  your  Sacred  Majesty,'  and  so  on  *  until 
each  county  of  the  province  shall  have  one 
free  sch<jol,  and  apply  so  much  of  the  reve- 
nues to  each  school  as  they  shall  deem  most 
expedient,  not  exceeding  120  pounds  per 
annum.'  Under  this  and  subsequent  acts 
in  1715,  1717,  1723,  and  especially  of  the 
last,  a  *  free  school,'  inadequately  endowed, 
was  established  in  each  county,  *  the  trustees 
were  to  have  perpetual  succession,  the 
schoolmasters  were  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  pious,  exemplary 
lives,  and  capable  of  teaching  well,  grammar, 
good  writing,  and  mathematics;  for  which 
they  were  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  100 
acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school^  and 
£20  per  annum,  paid  out  of  the  county 
allowance.' 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette, 
February,  1774,  it  would  appear  that  fam- 
ilies were  supplied  with  private  teachers 
after  a  peculiar  fashion.  *To  be  sold,  a 
schoolmaster,  an  indented  servant  that  has 
got  two  years  to  serve.'  John  Hammond, 
near  Annapolis.  N.  B.  *  He  is  sold  for  no 
fault,  any  more. than  we  are  done  with  him. 
He  can  learn  book-keeping,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent scholar.' 

The  Revolution  freed  nearly  all  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  English  Church,  who  had  .at- 
tached themselves  to  the  side  of  the  mother 
country,  from  their  clerical  services,  and 
most  of  them  eked  out  a  precarious  sup- 
port for  many  years  by  receiving  pupils  into 
their  families,  and  setting  up  private  schools. 

The  earliest  law  for  general  education  was 
the  act  of  1825,  *to  provide  for  the  public 
instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools,'  by 
which  a  State  Superintendent  was  appointed 
to  digest  and  report  a  system ;  and  County 
Commissioners,  to  divide  up  the  counties 
into  school  districts,  for  which  three  trustees 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  ; 
and  Inspectors  for  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  and  examination  of  teachers.  Two 
reports  were  made  by  the  superintendent, 
which  were  occupied  with  the  details  of.  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  plan  of  a  central 
school  for  teachers,  which  at  that  date  was 


attracting  much  attention,  and  had  been 
officially  noticed  and  commended  by  Gov. 
Clinton  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  The 
office  was  abolished  in  1827,  and  not  revived 
till  1865,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  the  year  previous. 

The  avails  of  the  school  fund  continued 
to  be  distributed  through  the  County  Com- 
missioners, and  the  capital  was  increased  by 
the  amount  of  the  U.  S.  Surplus  Revenue 
Fund.  The  great  result  of  the  movement 
of  1825  was  the  permanent  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
which  in  1870  included  102  day  schools 
(1  college  for  boys,  2  high  schools  for  girls, 
37  grammar,  60  primary,  and  2  unclassified 
schools),  with  ^1,705  pupils,  under  511 
teachers,  besides  6  evening  schools,  and  13 
schools  for  colored  children — a  total  of  121 
schools,  571  teachers,  and  24,673  scholars. 

The  act  *  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
public  instruction'  of  1805,  vested  its  super- 
vision, and  control  in  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  in  a  board  of  school  commission- 
ers for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  each  county, 
embraced  a  series  of  schools  from  the  neigh- 
borhood or  primary,  and  township  grammar, 
to  a  county  high  school  and  a  State  normal 
school,  and  directed  that  *  every  child  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years, 
without  fixed  employment,  shall  attend 
school  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and 
that  no  child  under  the  ago  of  14  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  business,  unless 
such  child  has  attended  some  school  six 
months  of  the  year  preceding.' 

In  1868  the  impulse  which  had  been 
given  to  school  agencies  was  arrested,  and  a 
reaction,  both  in  legislative  and  administra- 
tive activity,  followed  from  which  the  State 
has  not  yet  recovered.  Under  the  judicious 
management  of  the  superintendent  (Prof. 
Newell,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School),  further  reaction  has  ceased. 

By  the  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school 
population  of  244,454,  there  was  a  school 
attendance  of  105,435,  {ind  114,100  persons  • 
over  10  years  of  ago  who  could  not  read, 
and  135,499  who  could  not  write.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  schools  (1,779)  returned, 
there  were :  1,487  pubhc  (3  normal,  10 
high,  49  grammar,  159  graded,  and  1,266 
ungraded);  53  classical  academies  and  col- 
leges, including  two  universities;  19  pro- 
fessional and  special  schools  (1  law,  2  medi- 
cine, 4  theology,  1  agricultural,  3  com- 
mercial, 1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes,  6  art  and 
music) ;   and  220  private  schools. 
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MASBACHUSETT& 

Massachusetts  had  by  the  first  national 
ccnsns  in  1700,  a  population  of  378,717, 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,450,350, 
on  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles,  with  taxa- 
ble property  to  the  valuation  of  ♦1,417,- 
127,376 — second  only  to  the  Empire  State 
in  this  particular. 

Massachusetts  in  its  constitution  of  1780, 
was  the  earliest  State  to  throw  the  protec- 
tion of  a  fundamental  ordinance  around 
funds  appropriated  to  educational  purposes, 
and  parti c  larly  of  Harvard  College,  *in 
which  many  persons  of  great  eminence 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  initiated 
into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qual- 
ified them  for  public  employraent  both 
in  church  and  State ;  and  whereas  the  enconr- 
agcment  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all 
good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of 
God,  the  advantage  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and 
the  other  United  States  of  America,'  it  is 
declared  that  all  powers,  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  facilities  shall  be  continued, 
i^nd  all  gifts,  legacies,  (fee,  are  confirmed ; 
and  then  follows  a  section  drawn  up  by 
John  Adams,  and  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion  unanimously. 

"Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  dif- 
fbsed  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  education  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  or- 
ders of  the  people,  it  shall  be  tiie  duty  of  the  legis- 
latures and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature 
and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools, 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns;  to  encourage 
private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
art,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and 
a  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance 
and  inciticate  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in 
all  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 
people. 

Among  the  articles  of  amendments  rat- 
ified by  the  people  in  1 867,  are  the  following : 
*  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be 
eligible  to  office  under  the  constitution  of 
this  commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able 
to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language  and  write  his  name,'  unless  pre- 
Tcnted  by  physical  disability  from  comply- 
ing with  the   requirement,   and  unless  he 


already  enjoys  the  right  to  vote.  'All 
nioneys  raised  by  taxation  in  town  and 
cities  for  the  suppoil;  of  public  schools,  and 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
the  support  of  common  schools'  'shall 
never  be  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect 
for  the  maintenance  exclusively  of  its  own 
schools.' 

The  earliest  legislation  of  Massachusetts 
respecting  schools,  and  *  the  good  education 
of  children,'  bears  date  1642,  which,  with 
various  modifications  as  to  details,  kept  the 
following  objects  steadily  in  view,  viz. :  the 
exclusion  of  'barbarism'  from  any  family, 
by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of 
every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and 
quai-ters  where  they  dwell,  to  have  a  vigi- 
lant eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,' 
'  to  see  that  they  teach  their  chiltken  and 
apprentices  by  themselves  and  others  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  read 
the  English  toneue,  and  the  capital  laws, 
upon  penalty  ot  twenty  shillings  for  each 
neglect  therein,'  *  to  learn  some  short  ortho- 
dox catechism  without  book,'  and  ^  to  breed 
and  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  lawful 
calling,  labor,  or  employment,  either  in  hn&- 
bandry,  or  some  otner  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they 
will  not,  or  can  not  train  them  np  in  learning 
to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;'  and, 
shonld  parents  '  continue  negligent  of  their 
duty  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn  and  unruly,  the  selectmen,  with 
the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall  take  such 
children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place 
them  with  some  meters  for  years,  boys  till 
they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  complete,  who  will 
more  strictly  look  into  and  force  them  to 
submit  unto  government,  according  to  the 
rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and 
former  instruction  they  will  not  be  drawn 
into  it.'  To  enable  parents  t-o  have  places 
where  their  children  and  apprentices  may  be 
sent  to  be  taught,  it  was  enacted  the  same 
year  (1642)  *that  every  township  within 
this  jurisdiction  of  fifty  householders,  shall 
appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write 
and  read,  whose  vmget  shall  be  paid  either 
by  the  parents  or  metsters  of  such  children, 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order 
the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint; 
provided  those  who  send  their  children  be 
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not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than 
they  can  have  them  taught  in  other  towns.' 
In  addition  to  this  elementary  school,  every 
town  of  one  hundred  families,  'shall  set  up 
a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  tliey  may 
be  fitted  for  the  univewity,'  and  the  towns 
which  neglect  to  set  up  such  school  any 
one  year,  must  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  next  nearest  sc^hool.  In  Plymouth 
Colony,  the  provision  for  schools  was  not 
so  early,  and  the  requirements  fot  a  gram- 
mar school  were  extended  in  1677  to  towns 
of  fifty  families,  and  impose  on  *  those  who 
have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof 
by  their  children's  good  and  general  good, 
shall  make  up  the  residue  (over  the  twelve 
pounds  in  current  merchantable  pay  to  be 
raised  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  town) 
necessary  to  maintain  thas^amc,'  and  every 
town  of%seventy  families  which  neglected 
to  maintain  a  grammar  schools  shall  '  allow 
unto  the  next  town  which  does,  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  collectable  by  constable  on  the 
warrant  of  any  magistrate  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion.' 

On  this  basis  of  the  duty  of  parents  to 
give  their  children  at  least  an  elementary 
education,  and  of  every  town,  large  or  small, 
to  provide  the  place  and  teacher  where  their 
children  could  be  taught;  and  of  every 
large  town  to  /naintain  a  teacher  competent 
to  fit  the  same  for  the  university ;  and  of 
the  State  to  encourage  such  university,  *  that 
learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  gi'aves 
of  the  fathers,'  and  that  some  of  their  sons 
might  be  fitted  every  year  for  higher  em- 
ployment in  church  and  state,  the  system  of 
public  instruction  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
built  up  and  extended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
successive  generations.  The  town  grammar 
school  feature,  occasionally  suspended  in 
some  towns,  and  superseded  by  the  academy 
and  private  school  in  others,  has  kept  the 
common  school  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  rich  and  the  educated,  and  saved  the 
district  schools  from  becoming  common  in 
the  worse  sense,  or  being  regarded  as  the 
schools  exclusively  of  the  poor,  or  of  those 
only  who  knew  what  constituted  the  con- 
ditions of  a  good  education  in  respect  to 
house,  studies  and  teachers,  but  of  all,  rich 
and  poor,  the  more  or  the  less  intelligent, 
in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

The  first  revision  of  the  school  laws  after 
the  revolution  was  in  1789,  by  which  it  is 
provided  *  that  towns  of  fifty  families  are  re- 


quired to  sustain  schools  wherein  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  instructed 
in  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  orthog- 
raphy, and  decent  behavior,  for  a  term  equal 
to  one  school  of  six  months  in  each  year; 
every  town  of  one  hundred  tamilies,  twelve 
months ;  every  town  of  one  hundred  an<l 
tifty  families,  eighteen  months ;  and  every 
town  of  two  hundred  families,  twelve 
months,  and  in  addition  thereto  sustain  a 
school  wherein  is  taught  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English  languages  for  twelve  months  in 
each  year.'  It  is  also  '  made  the  duty  of 
the  president,  professors  and  tutors  of  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  preceptors  and 
teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  in- 
structors of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care, 
and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  re- 
ijard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  human- 
ity and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  in- 
dustry, and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society, 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican 
constitution  is  structured ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to 
lead  those  under  their  care  into  a  particular 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  before- 
mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a 
republican  constitution,  and  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to  promote 
their  future  happiness,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and  ruin.' 

By  the  act  of  1789,  *  in  consequence  of 
the  dispereed  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  several  towns,'  the  children  and  youth 
can  not  be  collected  in  any  one  place  for 
their  instruction,'  such  towns  were  author- 
ized *  in  town  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of 
school  districts.'  In  this  provision  and  the 
supplementary  law  of  1800  authorizing  dis- 
trict taxation  for  school-houses,  originated 
the  district  system,  which  Mr.  Mann  pro- 
nounced the  most  'disastrous  feature*  of 
the  school  legislation  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  which 
the  State  has  only  quite  recently  escaped 
into  a  graded  system  for  the  whole  town. 
The  act  of  1789  excludes  from  the  town 
grammar  school  all  children  '  who  have  not 
in  some  other  way  learned  to  read  the  Engr 
lish  language  by  spelling  the  same,'  and 
I  admits  as  teachers    only    those .  who  are 
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university  graduates,  or  have  a  certificate  of 
qualificatiou  from  a  learned  mioister  of  the 
towu,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
g!>ud  moral  character.'  *  Ministers  and  so- 
leciiiien  are  required  to  see  that*  the  youtli 
regularly  attend  the  school,  and  once  at 
luast,  every  six  months,  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools,  inquire  into  the  regulations  and 
discipline  thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholars  therein.'  ^That  the  greatest 
atteution  may  be  given  to  children  in  the 
crly  stages  of  life,  to  the  establishing  of 
just  principles  in  their  tender  minds,'  and 
right  habits  of  reading ;  '  no  person  shall 
keep  school  without  a  proper  certificate  from 
the  selectmen,  or  a  committee  duly  ap- 
pointed by  each  town  or  district,  and  the 
minister,  if  there  be  one  in  the  place,  on  the 
foi'iBiture  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  informer 
and  the  poor  of  the  place.'  Whether  under 
master  or  mistress,  *a  sense  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  decent  behavior,'  as  well  as  read- 
ing.^and  writing  if  contracted  for,  were  made 
the  staple  of  primary  instruction. 

In  1825  the  legislature  appointed  com- 
missioners *  to  digest  and  prepare  a  system 
for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institu- 
tions for  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and 
sciences  for  that  class  of  persons  who  do  not 
desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain,  a  collegiate 
education.'  This  proposition  grew  out  of 
the  discussions  which  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  England, 
Fellenberg's  Schools  at  Hofwyl,  and  the  Ren- 
sellaer  School  at  Troy — and  the  want,  long 
and  widely  felt,  of  some  essential  modifica- 
tion of  the  studies  of  the  academies  and 
college^  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  in  1826,  and  the  supplement- 
ary report  of  1827,  anticipates  by  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  whole  movement  for  the 
'new  education,'  *the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  art  colleges,'  and  Uhe  scientific 
schools.' 

In  1826  towns  were  authorized  to  choose 
a  school  committee  to  superintend  the 
schools,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  town  and 
district  schools,  to  examine  and  approve 
teachers,  to  determine  class  books,  and  pro- 
vide the  same  for  such  whose  parents  ftiay  be 
unable  to  pay  for  the  same ;  and  for  the  first 
time  to  make  returns  thereafter  each  year  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  (whose  duty  it  is 
made  to  furnish  appropriate  blanks)  of  the 
number,  state,  and  cost  of  each  school. 

In  1827  a  select  committee  of  the  House, 
to  whom  .was  referred  a  memorial  of  James 


G.  Carter,  praying  for  aid  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  *  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
School  Teachers,'  reported  favorably;  but 
the  bill  not  becoming  a  law  by  the  want  of 
one  vote  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Carter  estab- 
lished 4uch  a  seminary  in  Lancaster,  as  a 
private  enterprise,  in  the  same  year;  and  in 
1830  a  similar  seminary  was  established  at 
Andover,  with  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  of  Hartford,  would  become  its  prin- 
cipal, but  was  opened  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  S.  S.  Hall,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
of  teachers  in  a  private  seminary  in  Con- 
cord, Vermont,  from  1822,  and  whose  lec- 
tures read  to  bis  pupil-teachers  were  pub- 
lished in  1829,  under  the  title  of  ^Lectures 
on  School-Keeping^  almost  the  first  contri- 
bution to  this  department  of  American 
literature. 

In  1827  the  school  laws  were  thoronghly 
revised,  by  which,  among  other  /nod loca- 
tions, *  in  each  town  of  fifty  families  the 
teacher  or  teachers  must  be  employed,  must 
be  of  good  morals,  and  competent  to  in- 
struct children  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metit,  and  good  behavior,  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year ;'  and  in  towns  of  one 
hundred  families,  the  following  branches 
must  be  added,  history  of  the  United  States, 
book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geometiT, 
surveying,  and  algebra ;  and  in  every  city 
or  town  of  fonr  thousand  inhabitants  the 
master  shall  be  able  to  teach,  in  addition, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  history, 
rhetoric,  and  logic'  All  towns  are  author- 
ized to  raise  by  tax  any  amount  of  money 
they  may  think  necessary  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Each  town  may,  in  addition  to 
the  school  committee,  appoint  one  person 
for  each  district  in  the  town,  a  resident  of 
the  district,  to  be  called  a  prudential  com- 
mittee, or  they  may  authorize  the  districts 
to  choose  their  own  committee.  The  com- 
mittee are  forbidden  to  prescribe  books 
favoring  any  particular  religious  sect. 

In  1829  the  first  public  effort  to  educate 
the  blind  was  made  in  Boston,  by  the  incor- 
poration of  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  and  turning  over  to  its  use  any 
unexpended  balance  of  the  State's  appropri- 
ation for  deaf  mutes. 

In  1830  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction was  formed  at  Boston,  composed 
of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  in  1831,  and  in    1835,  through 
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the  influence  of  James  G.  Carter,  (who  more 
than  any  other  one  man  was  the  mover  in 
all  the  ailvanoed  legislation  of  the  State 
from  1830  to  1838),  was  aided  by  an  annual 
grant  of  $350  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
publication  of  the  annual  volumes,  which 
now  amount  to  42. 

In  1834  provision  was  made  for  a  State 
School  Fund  (out  of  the  sale  of  lands  in 
Maine,  and  claims  of  the  State  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  military 
service^  to  which  h?ive  since  been  added 
other  sources),  which  was  originally  limited 
to  $1,000,000,  but  from  time  to  time  the 
maximum  was  raised,  until  in  18/2  the 
capital  was  $2,233,366.  In  the  same  year 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  ap^e 
of  fifteen  years,  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishmsnt  was  forbidden,  unless  such  child 
had  attended  som?  public  or  private  school 
taught  by  a  teacher  qualified  according  to 
law,  at  least  three  of  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding,  on  a  forfeiture  of  $50  for  each 
offense,  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools 
in  the  town.  This  provision  has  been  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time,  until  now  the  main 
object  of  school  attendance,  the  elementary 
instruction  of  such  children,  is  secured. 

In  1836  the  school  laws  were  revised,  and 
appear  on  the  statutes  under  the  title  of 
'Public  Instruction.'  In  this  revision  the 
school  committee  are  required  to  include  in 
their  annual  school  returns  the  number  and 
attendance  in  all  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies. *  No  apportionment  of  the  income  of 
the  school  fund  can  be  paid  to  any  town 
which  does  not  make  the  return  required  by 
law,  or  raise  by  taxation,  for  the  wages  of 
teachers  only,  a  sum  equal  to  one  dollar  for 
each  person  belonging  to  such  town  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  16.'  This  sum  has  been 
increased  until  it  now  stands  at  $1:50  for 
each  person  between  5  and  15. 

In  1837  the  legislature  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $20  for  each  district  for  the 
purchase  of  a  district  school  library.  To 
supply  the  want  of  books  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  the  State  Board  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared a  selection  of  books,  entitled  *The 
School  Library,'  consisting  of  two  series, 
one  for  children  10  and  12  years  of  age  and 
under,  and  the  other  for  advanced  scholars 
and  their  parents.  This  action  of  the  Board, 
however,  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
as  being  m/ant  to  control  the  reading  facili- 
ties of  the  public,  and  the  enterprise,  after 
reaching  thirty  volumes,  was  abandoned  by 


them.  To  encourage  districts  in  the  pur- 
chase of  school  libraries,  the  State  appropri- 
ated to  each  district  of  sixty  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  .and  15  years,  the  sum 
of  $15  towards  the  purchase  of  the  same; 
and  for  districts  having  over  sixty  children, 
the  sum  was  increased  proportionately  to 
the  number.  In  1843,  any  town  or  city  in 
the  commonwealth  was  authorized  to  raise 
and  appropriate  to  school  libraries  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $15  to  each  grouping  of  sixty 
children,  which  in  1851  was  extended  to 
maintaining  a  public  library  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  providing 
the  same  with  suitable  rooms  under  proper 
regulations  for  its  government;  and  to  ap- 
propriate annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
cents  for  each  of  its  rateable  polls  in  the 
year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  ap- 
propriation is  made. 

Social  libraries  may  be  established  by 
seven  or  more  proprietors  associating  them- 
selves into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing,  extending,  or  enlarging  such 
library.  According  to  the  returns  of  1872, 
there  were  60  city  and  town  libraries,  with 
an  aggregate  of  600,000  volumes,  beside 
265  social  libraries,  with  643,866  volumes. 

In  1837,  school  districts  were  authorized 
to  raise  money  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
common  school  library  and  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  children  therein,  to  the 
amount  of  $50  for  the  first  year  and  $10  for 
each  succeeding  year.  This  provision  has 
been  modified  until  now  all  towns  and  cities 
may  establish  libraries  by  tax. 

In  the  same  year,  in  place  of  a  State 
Superintendent,  as  asked  for,  a  Board  of 
Education  was  instituted,  to  consist  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  ten 
persons,  holding  their  offices  respectively 
for  eight  years,  whose  duty  it  was  made 
*  to  submit  to  the  legislature  in  a  printed 
form  annually  an  abstract  of  the  annual 
school  returns  made  by  the  town  commit- 
tees; *to  appoint  a  secretary,  who,  under 
their  direction,  shall  collect  information  of 
the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  to  diffuse  as  widely  as 
possible  through  every  part  of  the  common- 
wealth information  as  to  the  most  approved 
and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the 
studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young,  to  the  end  that  all  children  who  de- 
pend upon  common  schools  may  have  the 
best  education  which  they  can  be  made  to 
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impart ;  and  to  submit  annually  to  the  legis- 
lature a  detailed  report  of  all  its  doings, 
with  such  observations  as  their  ex|>enence 
and  reflection  may  suggest  upon  the  con- 
dition and  ofHciency  of  our  system  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  the  most  practicable 
means  of  improving  and  extending  it.'  Of 
this  board,  Horace  Mann,  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  was  made   Secretary. 

In  1838  the  school  committee  are  re- 
quired *  to  make  annually  a  detailed  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  several  public  schools, 
designating  particular  improvements  and  de- 
fects in  the  methods  or  means  of  education, 
to  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  be 
printed  and  distributed  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  deposited  in .  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  town,  and  an  attested  copy 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  with  the  official 
return  required  by  law.'  The  committee 
must  also  select  and  contract  with  the  teach- 
ers in  the' town  and  the  districts,'  unless  the 
town  shall  determine  otherwise  in  respect  to 
the  districts;  must  enter  in  a  record- book 
all  their  proceedings,  and  deliver  over  the 
same,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  to  their 
successors  in  ofSce ;  shall  fill  up  all  the 
blanks  and  answer  the  inquiries  in  the  form 
of  return  prescribed  by  the  State  Board, 
and  cMuse  the  school  register  prescribed  by 
said  Board  to  be  faithfully  kept  in  all  the 
town  and  district  schools.'  The  committee 
thns  charged  with  new  and  important  duties 
are  required  to  be  paid  '  one  dollar  each  per 
day,  and  such  additional  compensation  as 
the  town  may  allow.'  In  the  same  year  the 
secretary,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  is 
required  *  to  attend  in  each  county  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers,  school  committees,  and 
friends  of  education  generally,  and  diligently 
apply  himself  to  the  object  of  collecting  in- 
formation of  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  such  county,  of  the  manner  in 
which  school  committees  fulfill  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  respect  to  teachers,  pupils,  books, 
apparatus,  and  methods  of  education,  in 
order  to  furnish  requisite  material  for  the 
report  of  the  Board.' 

In  the  same  year,  the  establish nilbnt  of 
special  institutions  for  qualifying  teachers 
for  common  schools,  first  systematically  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  and  James  G. 
Carter  in  periodicals  in  1824-5,  and  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  in  the  year  following,  and 
subsequently  advocated  almost  every  year  in 
educational  conventions  and  addresses,  and 


particularly  after  1835  by  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks,  was  secured  by  the  offer  of  the  sum 
of  $10,000,  by  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight, 
of  Boston,  then  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ob 
the  condition  that  a  like  sum  should  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  for  the  «ame  object. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  sum  of 
$10,000  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  both 
sums  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  and  three  schools  were  opened 
at  Lexington,  Bridgewater,  and  Barre. 

In  1889  every  school  averaging  50  schol* 
ars  was  required  to  employ  a  female  assistant, 
and  contiguous  districts  were  authorized  ta 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
Uuion  school  for  the  older  children  of  such 
associating  districts.  This  (and  a  similar  Act 
in  Connecticut  of  the  same  year),  is  the  germ 
of  the  whole  system  of  Union  and  Graded 
schools,  which  now  prevails  in  every, State. 

In  1 840  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in 
the  legislature  to  reverse  the  policy  of  a  State 
provision  for  educating  teachers,  by  return- 
ing to  Mr.  Dwight  the  gift  made  by  him  to 
the  State  for  this  purpose,  and  to  abandon 
all  State  supervision  of  schools ;  and  at  ona 
period  it  was  anticipated  by  Gov.  Everett, 
and  Mr.  Mann,  that  the  proposition  would 
succeed  by  a  small  majority  in  both  Ilonsea. 

In  1841  the  town  of  Springfield  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $1,000  as  a  salary  for 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  bo 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  town  com- 
mittee. This  office  was  filled  by  the  ap 
pointment  of  S.  S.  Green,  afterwards  Professor 
in  Brown  University,  and  was  an  important 
step  in  the  improvement  of  school  super- 
vision in  Massachusetts.  Several  other  towns 
followed  the  example  of  Springfield.  But  in 
Lowell  the  right  of  the  town  to  appoint  such 
officer  was  contested,  which  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  Act  in  1854  requiring  the  school 
committee  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
wherever  the  town  or  city  shall  so  deter- 
mine, and  gradually  the  practice  of  appoint- 
ing a  supenn  ten  dent  has  extended  to  all  the 
cities  and  many  large  towns.  In  Boston, 
after  the  subject  had  been  discussed  for 
years  in  the  School  Committee  and  City 
Council,  the  office  was  created  in  1851,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Nathan  Bishop, 
at  that  time  occupying  the  same  position  in 
Providence  since  18:^9,  the  earliest  officer 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1842  the  sum  of  $6,000  annually  for 
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three  vears  was  appropriated  to  contiDiie  the 
Normal  Schools  which  were  for  the  first 
time  designated  State  institntionSf  and  the 
policy  of  district  school  libraries  was  extend- 
ed to  towns  and  cities. 

In  1845  an  important  decision  was  made 
bj  the  Supreme  Court,  by  which  the  right 
of  all  the  towns  to  vote  such  sums  of  money 
for  the  support  of  town  schools,  and  to  make 
the  public  schools  as  good,  as  long,  and  as 
numerous  as  in  the  exercise  of  an  honest 
discretion  they  may  deem  it  expedient,  was 
affirmed.  In  this  case  the  town  of  New- 
burvport  had  provided  for  the  support  of 
all  the  schools,  including  the  town  grammar 
school,  required  by  law,  and  also  voted 
to  raise  money  for  the  support  and  did  sup- 
port a  Female  High  School  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry, 
hygiene,  mental,  moral,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and 
other  higher  branches  than  were  taught  in 
the  grammar  schools  of  the  town.  The 
court  held  this  to  be  a  town  school  within 
the  meaning  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 
money  for  its  support  could  bo  legally  raised 
by  tax. 

In  1846,  Teachers'  Institutes  which  had 
been  held  by  Mr.  Mann  for  the  first  time  in 
1845,  by  aid  of  $1,000  given  by  Hon. 
Edmund  D wight,  were  provided  for  by  an 
appropriation  of  92,000  from  the  school 
fund,  since  increased  to  $3,600. 

In  1817,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  in  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  geography ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
offer  of  Theodore  Lyman  to  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion, employment,  and  reformation  of  juve- 
nile offenders,  was  accepted,  and  the  State 
Reform  School  at  VVestbo rough  was  begun ; 
and  an  annual  appropriation  made  to  fur- 
nish books  to  the  inmates  of  the  State 
Prison,  which  was  afterward**  extended  so  as 
to  secure  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
to  all  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  1848,  wherever  a  suitable  site  for  a 
school-house  can  not  be  secured  bv  volun- 
tary  purchase,  the  same  may  be  condemned 
for  public  uses,  and  the  owner  properly  in- 
demnified. In  the  same  year  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  training  and  teaching 
idiotic  children  of  indigent  parents  for  three 
years,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  institution  for  that  class  at  South 
Boston  in  1851. 


In  1840,  all  willful  interruptions  and  dis- 
turbances of  schools  were  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  provision  was  mado 
for  the  preservation  of  all  school  reports  and 
other  documents  in  the  school  libraries;  and 
the  State  Library  was  made  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  secretary  made 
librarian,  with  instructions  to  provide  for 
the  display  of  apparatus,  <Sl?c.  A  copy  of 
Bamard^s  School  Architecture  was  furnished 
to  each  town,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $150  was  made  to  the  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation, and  similar  sums  were  afterwards 
voted  to  this  and  to  the  county  associations. 

In  1850,  physiology  and  hygiene  were 
added  to  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and 
teachers  were  required  to  be  examined  into 
their  abilities  to  teach  the  same.  Towns 
were  authorized  to  abolish  school  districts, 
and  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the 
same,  and  provide  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  at  the  common  expense  of  the  town. 
In  the  same  year,  cities  and  towns  were 
anthonzed  '  to  make  all  needful  provision 
and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  tru- 
ants, and  children  not  attending  school, 
without  any  regular  lawful  occupation,  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  15  yeara.'  The  Board  of  Education 
was  authorized  to  furnish  a  copy  of  either 
Webster's*  or  Worcester's  large  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  to  every  school  dis- 
trict, and  every  school,  except  primary.  In 
the  same  year  provision  was  made  for  an 
Agricultural  College,  which  did  not  take 
form  and  location  till  Congress  made  in 
1862  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lego  land  grant. 

In  1851  the  Board  of  Education  was 
authorized  to  employ  two  or  more  suitable 
persons  to  visit  the  towns  and  school  dis- 
tricts, for  giving  and  receiving  information 
in  the  manner  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board; 
and  to  publish  for  general  distribution  selec- 
tions from  the  reports  of  the  Board. 

In  1853,  the  legislature  established  a  sys- 
tem of  State  scholarship  *  to  aid  in  qualify- 
ing principal  teachers  for  high  schools,'  by 
assisting  to  educate  and  train  forty-eight 
young  men,  *  of  irreproachable  moral  char- 
acter, free  from  any  considerable  defect  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  of  good  health  and 
constitution,'  in  the  difierent  colleges  of  the 
State.  Before  the  details  of  the  system 
could  be  perfected  by  actual  experience, 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  practical 
training,  and  in  the  final  step  of  inducting 
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til  esc  teacher  graduates  into  the  schools, 
first  as  assistant,  and  afterwards  as  principal, 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  most  benefi- 
cent measure  was  lost  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  least. 

In  1857,  towns  "were  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  day  or  evening  schools 
for  the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen 
years  of  age — and  thus  legalized  the  prac- 
tice of  evening  schools  already  introduced 
in  several  cities  (in  Boston  in  1836,  in  New 
Bedford  in  1848,  in  Lowell  in  1853). 

In  1870,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  sug- 
gestion, discussion,  and  isolated  experiments, 
drawing  was  included  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature (May  10)  *  among  the  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,* 
and  'any  city  and  town  having  more  than 
ten  thousand  iuliabitants  were  required  to 
make  provision  for  free  instruction  in  indus- 
trial or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  day  or  evening 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee.'  Thus  was  consummated  one 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  in  1825,  that 
drawing  should  be  made  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  their  proposed  State  institution  for 
instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  of  the  slate  and  blackboard  exercises 
presented  by  Josiah  Holbrook  and  William 
A.  Alcott  from  1830  to  1842,  and  of  Mary 
T.  Peabody  (Mrs.  Horace  Mann)  in  her 
Primer- of  Drawing,  and  of  Mr.  Barnard  in 
his  Manual  of  Metliods  for  Common  School 
Teachers  in  1839-41 ;  and  of  Mrs.  William 
Minot  in  her  first  instructions  to  a  class  in 
thg  Franklin  school  in  1830,  and  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  of  Boston 
in. 1841-42. 

In  1,871  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,- 
000  out  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  special 
ageuts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  ob- 
ject being,  first,  to  *  secure  the  services  of  a 
competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction 
to  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  course 
of  instruction  iu  drawing  in  the  Normal 
Schools;  to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  1870  to  maintain 
schools  or  classes  for  instruction  in  mechan- 
ical drawing;  to  give  information  and  assist 
school  committees  in  the  formation  of  such 
classes,  and  in  the  management  of  suitable 
courses  of  instruction  in  them ;  and  to  ad- 
vise and  aid  a  practical  method  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  in    drawing  for   special 


schools  and  for  the  common  schools  in  this 
branch.'  The  second  object  was  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  persons  to  act  as 
special  agents  of  certain  designated  districts 
in  cooperation  with  the  labors  of  the  general 
agent,  with  the  view  of  reaching  all  the 
towns  in  the  commonwealth,  annually,  by  a 
direct  and  thorough  system  of  iuspcction, 
and  independent  of,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  codperation  with,  that  of  the  town  com- 
mittees. It  was  to  do,  in  part,  in  Massachu- 
setts the  work  of  county  superintendents  in 
the  system  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
several  other  States.  This  feature  was  part 
of  the  original  school  law  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  1844  for  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  object  was'  secured  by  tlie  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  art  master 
m  one  of  the  prominent  schools  (at  Leeds) 
in  connection  with  the  English  department 
of  art  and  science,  as  professional  ad^-iser 
and  lecturer  in  art  education,  with  the  title 
of  State  Director  of  Art  Education. 

In  1872,  the  fifth  State  Normal  School 
was  located  at  Worcester,  and  160,000  ap- 
propriated for  a  building  on  a  site  appropri- 
ated for  its  use, — a  sum  which  measures  lilie 
progress  of  public  opinion  towards  these  in- 
stitutions, the  firet  institution,  \m  1838,  not 
receiving  a  dollar  towards  such  expenditure, 
and  the  three  only  15,000,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  four  years  of  their  utility.  They  are 
now  regarded  as  indispensable  in  any  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction. 

The  statistics  of  public  schools  and  State 
expenditures  for,  educational  purpost-s  in 
1871  were  as  follows:  total  amount  of 
taxes  paid  to  maintain  public  schooln, 
$5,462,852 ;  and  total  expense,  exclusive  of 
collegiate  and  professional  education  $6,- 
297,010 ;  $22.63  for  each  person  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  15  years.  Among  the 
items  are — $f<,272,335  for  the  wages  of 
teachers;  $122,086  for  town  and  city  super- 
vision and  printing  reports;  number  of 
public  schools  5,076  (including  181  high 
schools),  with  273,661  pupils;  number  of 
normal  schools  (State  and  city)  6,  with 
1,100  pupils;  teachers'  institutes  held,  7, 
with  an  attendance  of  908  teachers.  Among 
the  charges  on  the  income  of  the  State 
School  Fund  were  $3,400  for  secretary ; 
$4,224  for  agents;  $10,627  for  printing  re- 
port  and  expenses  of  board ;  $41,427,  State 
Normal  Schools ;  $3,000,  Institutes ;  $800, 
State  Teachers'  Association  ;  $225,  County 
Associations ;  $500,  American  Institutes. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  was  settled  as  early  as  1650, 
organized  as  a  territory  in  1805,  and  admit- 
ted a  State  in  1837,  with  an  area  of  56,451 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1830  of 
31,639,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
1,184,049,  and  taxable  property  to  the  value 
of  15272,242,917. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1835  ordains 
the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  consecrates  the  proceeds 
of  all  land  grants  for  educational  pnrposes, 
to  such  purposes  and  no  other,  provides  for 
a  common  school  in  each  school  district  for 
at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  at  least  one  in  each 
township,  and  a  university  for  the  State.' 
Under  these  provisions,  that  of  a  State  Su- 
perintendent and  township  libraries  being  in 
advance  of  other  States,  the  system  of  public 
instruction  was  organized,  and  these  cardinal 
features  were  not  materially  altered  by  the 
Constitution  of  1850;  except  the  legislature 
is  enjoined  to  provide  within  five  years  for 
the  establishment  of  a  *  system  of  primary 
schools,  in  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  with- 
out charge  for  tuition,  for  at  least  three 
months  in  each  year  in  every  school  district, 
and  all  instruction  conducted  in  the  English 
language.'  The  university  is  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  one  for 
each  judicial  district,  elected  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  term,  as  the  judge  of 
that  circuit.  A  State  Board  of  Education 
is  also  created,  of  which  the  Superintendent 
is  member  and  secretary,  and  to  which  the 
State  Normal  School  is  committed.  To 
these  State  officials  the  law-  has  added, 
County  Superintendents,  one  for  each 
county,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county ; 
Tpwnship  Inspectors,  three  for  each  con- 
gressional township ;  District  Boards  for  the 
local  management  of  the  schools;  and 
Boards  of  Education  for  the  cities  and  large 
villajjes. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in 
Michigan  started  under  favorable  auspices — 
the  early  settlers  having  come  from  States 
where  common  -  schools  had  been  the  main 
reliance  of  the  people  for  the  education  of 
Iheir  children,  and  having  located  in  neigh- 
borhoods, they  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  at 
once  organizing  schools  after  the  old  type. 
The  framers  of  the  first  constitution,  and  of 
the  early  legislation,  were  graduates  of  the 
academies  and  colleges  of  New  York  and 
New   England,   and    into   the   educational 


movement  from  the  start,  as  soon  as 
agitated  elsewhere,  were  introduced  the 
agencies  and  institutions  which  have  proved 
useful  in  the.  older  States.  A  SchoolJournal 
was  started  in  1838;  a  school  convention 
was  called  in  the  year  following;  and  was 
soon  followed  by  county  teachers'  associations 
and  the  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1853 ; 
a  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  1846, 
and  ever}'  year  since  there  has  been  several 
such  brief  professional  courses,  and  a  State 
Normal  School  has  been  in  operation  since 
1859;  the  permanent  university  was  opened 
to  receive  pupils  within  two  years  after  the 
State  had  adopted  a  constitution,  and  was 
allowed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State, 
and  in  anticipation  of  its  special  endow- 
ments, to  get  its  foundations  laid,  and  its 
different  schools  organized  before  denomi- 
national  institutions  were  chartered  to  draw 
off  the  pupils  and  enlist  the  interest  of 
localities  in  rivalry,  if  not  in  antagonism. 
Under  these  advantages  the  munificent  pro- 
visions of  Congress  have  been  better  cner- 
ishcd  and  applied  up  to  that  time  than  in 
the  other  Western  States,  and  her  example 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  inaugura- 
ting better  methods  of  management. 
(i  The  system  of  public  instruction  em- 
braces: (1,)  Primary  schools — so  extended 
and  so  expansive  in  their  organization  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  5,000  rural  districts, 
where  the  sparseness  of  the  population  ren- 
ders only  one  school  for  pupils  of  all  ages 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  allowing 
of  gradation  in  256  villages  and  cities,  to 
fill  up  all  the  educational  demands  below 
the  university  and  special  schools — domg 
away  with  the  necessity  of  incorporated 
academies  and  college  preparatory  schools, 
ill  is  higher,  or  secondary  institution  is  not 
yet  fully  developed,  but  the  germ  and  ca- 
pacity is  in  the  system,  and  is  partially 
worked  out  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 
According  to  the  superintendent's  report, 
there  were  273,682  pupils,  under  11,014 
teachers  (8,221  females),  whose  wages 
amounted  to  $1,398,328;  in  school-houses 
which  cost  $6,234,797.  The  total  school 
expenditure  for  the  year  1870  was  $3,154,- 
221.  Of  this  $175,000  was  income  of  the 
Primary  School  Funds  (capital  $2,700,834, 
with  468,713  acres  unsold),  and  the  balance 
was  State,  town,  city,  and  district  property 
taxation,  the  rate  bills  paid  by  parents  up 
to  1869  having  been  abolished.  Of  the 
teachers  engaged  in  the  schools  nearly  1 ,000 
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are  graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  or 
higher  cdncational  institutions,  and  2,005 
attended  the  16  institutes  which  were  held 
in  as  many  different  and  widely  separated 
localities  in  1870. 

(2,)  Tlie  Union  and  High  Schools  al- 
though belonging  to  secondary  institutions, 
are  returned  under  the  primary  schools.  Of 
the  semi-public  schools — the  incorporated 
academies,  and  colleges,  and  the  private 
classical  schools,  no  returns  are  made. 

(3,)  The  University,  with  its  professional 
schools,  is  part  of  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction, and  in  1870  reported  1,120 
students,  viz.,  477  in  the  department  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  340,  of 
medicine  and  surgery;  309,  of  the  law. 
The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year 
were  $70,167,  met  by  the  income  of  the 
University  Fund  (1564,443,  with  200  acres 
unsold),  anil  au  appropriation  fr%m  the  State 
treasury.  Tlic  State  has  recently  assigned 
the  avails  of  a  special  tax  in  aid  of  the 
university ;  all  the  schools  of  the  institution 
are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  without 
distinction  of  race  or  sex. 

(4,)  State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing 
— founded  in  1855,  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  1850,  on  a 
fann  of  676  acres,  and  with  a  special  fund, 
not  yet  realized,  for  its  support,  but  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  130,000  from  the 
State  treasury  towards  its  expenses,  in  addi- 
tion to  over  $100,000  paid  towards  its  build- 
ings and  equipment  in  1870.  There  were 
129  students,  of  whom   10  were  females. 

(6,)  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti, 
wi|h  90  pupil-teachers  in  the  training  de- 
partment. This  school  was  founded  in 
1849,  on  an  endowment  of  a  portion  of  the 
salt  spring  lands  and  swamp  lands,  out  of 
which  a  capital  of  $07,616  has  been  realized, 
leaving  laud  unsold,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  increase  the  capital  to  $300,000. 

(6,)  Other  Special  Schools  are  the  insti- 
tutions for  deaf  mutes  and  blind  at  Flint, 
founded  in  1854;  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Lansing,  opened  in  1856. 

(7,)  The  public  library  feature  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  ordained  in  the 
constitution  has  not  been  developed  satis- 
factorily in  most  townships.  In  Detroit 
alone  has  it  become  a  promment  institution, 
numbering  20,000  volumes  in  1872. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  by  the  State, 
from  funds  and  property  taxation,  in  1870 
exceeded  §4,000,000. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1849,  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1850,  with 
an  area  of  83,531  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1800  of  172,413,  which  had  increased 
in  1870  to  430,706,  with  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $84,135,332. 

The  Constitution  of  1850  provides  for  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools 
in  each  township  by  taxation  or  otherw^ise, 
and  a  university  for  the  State. 

The  State  has  received  from  Congress 
2,969,790  acres  for  schools,  46,080  for  a 
university,  and  1 20,000  for  a  college  of  agri 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  State 
Auditor  for  1872  reports  the  permanent 
school  fund  already  realized  at  $2,532,351, 
and  the  avails  of  other  educational  laoda 
sold  at  $500,000  more. 

The  authorities  for  administration  are : 

(1,)  State  Superintendent  appoint^sd  by 
the  Governor  and  Senate  at  a  salary  of  $2,- 
500,  who  must  meet  with  the  county  super- 
intendents for  discussions  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  schools,  and  hold  teachers* 
institutes  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  dif^ 
erent  counties,  and  encourage  county  con> 
veutions  of  teachers. 

(2,)  County  Superintendents  for  such 
counties  as  elect  so  to  do,  through  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners,  who  examine  teachers 
after  thirty  days*  notice  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  issue  three  grades  of  certificates 
and  revoke  such  license  for  adequate  cause ; 
visit  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  con- 
duct in  each  county  one  institute  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  each  year;  encourage 
teachers*  associations,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation respecting  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  school  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  report  annually.  • 

(3,)  District  Trustees — composed  of  di- 
rector, treasui'er,  and  clerk,  elected  by  the 
voters  in  districts  and  sub-districts  created 
by  the  County  Commissioners,  to  have 
charge  of  all  school  matters  in  such  dis- 
tricts, subject  to  the  action  of  the  State  and 
County  Superintendents. 

(4,)  Board  of  Education  for  independent 
school  districts  (cities,  villages,  <fec.,  having 
over  500  inhabitants),  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers, two  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
three  yearo,  with  power  to  appoint  a  district 
supcrintcnclent  (to  visit  schools,  and  assibt 
teachers  in  the  classification  and  promotion 
of  the'  pupils),  and  district  examiners,  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher^ 
<fec. 
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In  1872  the  State  disbarscd  tl7l,881  for 
the  *  State  Institutions,*  viz.,  $26,212  for 
Normal  Scbools;  110,000  for  Insane  Asy- 
lum; $20,000  for  deaf  mutes  and  blind; 
$12,009  for  State  Reform  Scbool;  $12,506 
for  soldiers*  orphans;  and  $331,161  for  State 
Prison ;— total,  $171,981. 

The  national  census  for  1870  returns  12,- 
747  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read,  and  24,413  who  could  not  write. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1798,  and  admitted  as  a  State  iti  1817,  with 
an  area  of  47,156  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1820  of  75,458,  which  had  increased 
to  827,822  in  1870,  with  taxable  property 
estimated  at  $177,288,892. 

By  act  of  Congress  in  1803,  section  16  in 
each  township  is  reserved  for  the  support  of 
sohooli*,  and  36  sections  for  the  nse  of  Jef- 
ferson College,  chartered  by  the  territorial 
legislature  in  1801,  and  two  town  lots  in  the 
town  of  Natchez,  and  an  oat  lot  not  exceed- 
ing 30  acres,  for  the  same  college.  In  1819 
another  township,  or  a  quantity  equivalent 
thereto,  was  donated  to  the  State  for  the  use 
of  a  seminary  of  learning.  It  was  stated  in 
a  special  message  of  Governor  McRae  to  the 
legiislature  in  1 856,  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  Seminary  Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  and  for  which  the  State  was  respon- 
sible, was  nearly  $1,20^000.  In  1870  the 
legislature  appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  to  the  support  of  the  university. 

The  Constitution  of  1817  contains  a  clause 
from  the  ordinance  of  1785  :  'Religion,  mo- 
rality and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government,  the  promotion  of  liberty,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  tlie 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged.' 

The  Constitution  of  1868  provides  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  a  superintendent 
of  public  education,  at  the  same  time  and 
manner  as  the  governor,  to  hold  his  office  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  until  his  successor 
shall  be  elected,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  sub- 
mit to  the  legislature  for  its  adoption  within 
twenty  days  after  its  first  session  under  the 
constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools.  It  also  provides  for  a  Common 
School  Fund  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
congressional  township  fund,  the  swamp 
lands,  escheats,  fines  for  penal  ofienses,  and 
authorizes  a  poll  tax,  not  to  exceed  two  dol- 
lars per  capita.  No  religious  sect  or  sects 
shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  school  or 
university  fund. 


The  system  of  free  public  schools  adopted' 
by  the  legislature  in  1869  provides  for:  (1,) 
State  SupeFintendent;  (2,)  State  Board, 
composed  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General, 
whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  investment 
of  the  school  funds;  (3,)  County  Superin- 
tendents, of  which  there  are  70,  and  (4,) 
District  Boards  in  each  county,  who  have 
the  local  management  of  schools.  Each 
county  is  made  a  school  district,  which  can 
be  divided  into  sub-districts  for  the  manage- 
ment of  local  schools.  A  State  Normal 
School  exists  at  Holly  Springs,  and  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute  must  be  held  annually  in  each 
Congressional  district.  In  1870  there  were 
98,600  pupils  enrolled  out  of  a  school  popu- 
lation of  304,762,  in  3,450  public  schools, 
under  3,520  teachers.  According  to  the 
census  there  were  291,718  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  313,- 
313  who  could  not  write. 

MISSOURI. 

Missouri  was  first  settled  in  1763  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1820,  having  an 
area  of  67,380  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1820  of  66,586  (10,222  slaves), 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,721,295 
(118,071  colored),  with  a  valuation  of  tax- 
able property  of  $556,129,969. 

The  constitution  of  1 820  provides  for  the 
security  of  school  lands  (section  16  in  each 
township,  or  1,199,139  acres,  and  36  sec- 
tions, or  46,080  acres,  for  a  university),  and 
enjoins  'the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
schools  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable and  necessary,  where  the  poor  snail  be 
taught  gratis.^  But  little  progress  was  n^de 
outside  of  St.  Louis  until  after  the  constitu- 
tion was  revised   in    1865. 

In  St.  Louis,  under  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, *  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  schools  in  the 
town  of  St.  Louis,' was  organized  in  1817.; 
but  this  Board  did  little  more  than  legally 
assert  the  claims  of  the  city  to  certain 
out-lots,  which  were  more  vigorously  prose- 
cuted by  the  new  Board  constituted  in  1833, 
when  these  claims  were  converted  into  a  fund 
which  already  amounts  to  over  $1,000,000, 
and  yielded  in  1871«an  income  of  $53,000, 
The  first  school  was  opened  in  1838,  and 
the  first  building  was  erected  in  1842  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000;  and  in  1871  the  buildings 
owned  by  the  city  and  occupied  by  the  pub- 
lic schools  were  valued  at  $2,000,000,  the 
schools  having  increased  from  two  in  1841, 
with  850  pupils,  to  sixty  eight  in  1871,  with 
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an  enrolled  attendHnce  of  31,221  pupils, 
under  559  teachers,  and  mayitained  at  a 
cost  of  $723,362.  The  schools  consist  of  one 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers ;  one 
High  School  for  bovs  and  girls ;  one  inter- 
mediate scliool  for  boys  and  girls ;  twenty- 
seven  district  schools  in  which  pupils  are 
classified  according  to  age  and  attamments 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  divisions;  six 
separate  schools  for  colored  scholars;  six- 
teen evening  schools  culminating  in  a  higher 
industrial  school ;  and  a  public  school  library 
of  10,000  volumes. 

The  iirst  general  law  was  passed  in  1820, 
•but  repealed  in  1825  by  an  act  *for  estab- 
lishing and  governing  common  schools' 
through  commissioners  of  the  school  land 
in  each  township,  appointed  by  the  county 
commissioner  and  trustees  in  each  district, 
which  shall  be  l^id  out  and  constitutjed  by 
the  same  county  officers.  Under  this  act, 
in  a  few  townships,  schools  were  opened,  but 
nothing  effectual  was  done  until  1837«  when 
a  State  fund  was  instituted  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  saline  lands  and  the  State's 
proportion  of  the  United  States  surplus 
revenue.  This  fund  has  increased  to  $2,- 
253,000  in  1872. 

In  1853  the  office  of  Superintendent, 
which  had  been  associated  with  that  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  made  independent  and 
elective  by  the  people,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  each  county.  Under 
this  new  act  the  schools  were  multiplied, 
but  the  system  did  not  attain  any  efficiency 
until  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  school  law  in  pursuance  thereof,  in 
ISpS.  By  the  constitution  of  that  year 
the  Legislature  must  maintain  ^  common 
schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all 
■persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years, 
and  establish  separate  schools  for  children 
of  African  descent.'  Their  supervision  is 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
Board  the  Superintendent  is  made  Presi- 
dent.' *  No  township  can  receive  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  fund  unless  a  free  school 
shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less 
than  three  months  during  the  year  for  which 
the  distribution  is  made ;  and  every  child 
of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  can 
be  required  to  attend  the  public  schools  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  18  for  a  term 
equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  edu- 
cated by  other  means.'  *To  supply  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  public  school  fund  to  sustain 
a  free  school,  at  least  four  months  in  everv 


year,  a  property  tax  may  be  levied  in  each 
county,  township,  or  school  district,  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  provide.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  State  fund,  any  inequality 
in  the  county,  town,  or  city  local  funds  may 
be  corrected.' 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1865, 
the  schools  have  increased  from  4,840  to 
7,547;  the  teachers  from  6,262  to  7,881, 
Hud  children  in  attendance  from  169,270  to 
280,472.  But  with  this  iucreasc  there  is 
yet  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  Missouri. 
Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1870,  out  of 
577,803  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years, 
only  324,348  attended  any  school  in  the 
year  preceding;  and  there  were  146,771 
persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not 
read,  and  222,411  (206,827  natives  and  over 
130,000  whites)  who  could  not  write. 

The  State  Auditor's  report  for  1872  gives 
a  few  items  of  disbursements  for  educational 
purposes:  Superintendent,  assistant,  and 
contingent  expenses,  $6,348  ;  blind  asylum, 
$27,500 ;  deaf  mute  asylum,  129,500 ;  State 
school  moneys  paid  to  the  counties,  $355,* 
427 ;  Normal  Schools  (Teachers'  Institutes, 
Ac),  $17,000 ;  Agricultural  College,  $8,500; 
township  funds  (16th  section),  $2,271,582; 
seminary  fund  (university  or  the  36  sec- 
tions), $108,700 ;  Congressional  Agricultural 
College  grant,  330,000  acres,  with  640  acres 
given  by  Boone  County. 

NEBBASKA. 

Nebraska  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1854,  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1867,  with 
an  area  of  75,995  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1870  of  122,993,  and  taxable  prop- 
erty of  $56,584,616.  The  Constitution  of 
1867  provides  that  all  'edncational  funds 
accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  all  lands  or  other 
property  granted  or  intrusted  to  the  State 
tor  educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall 
forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undimin- 
ished, and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original 
grants  or  appropriations,  and  no  religions 
sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive 
right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  State.'  The  legislature  must 
secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  school  lands  were  estimated  by  a 
committee  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
to  exceed  3,000,000  acres,  which,  if  sold  at 
the  minimum  rate  recommended,  would  give 
a  permanent  fund  estimated  by  the  same 
committee  at  $15,000^000. 
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The  system  now  in  operation  under  the 
school  law  of  1866  is  administered  (I A  by  a 
State  Superintendent ;  (2,)  40  County  Super- 
intendents, one  for  each  county,  elected  by 
the  people,  subject  to  the  rules  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  State  Superintendent;  (3,)  trus- 
tees for  the  several  districts.  Teachers  are 
examined  by  the  Couuty  Examiners,  and 
receive  three  grades  of  certificates  run- 
ning for  different  periods  of  time,  according 
to  their  qualifications.  The  law  requires  a 
County  Institute  organized  under  the  Coun- 
ty Superintendent,  and  an  Institute  for  a 
wider  territory  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

In  1870  there  were  1,032  organized  school 
districts,  with  41,063  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years,  of  whom  23,158  at- 
tended school  under  1,080  teachers,  whose 
wages  amounted  to  $145,975.  The  cost 
of  school-houses  and  value  of  school  lots  is 
returned  at  $445,538,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  all  purposes  for  the  year  was  $363,- 
524. 


NEV.U)A. 


Nevada  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1861,  and  adnntted  as  a  State  in  1864,  with 
an  area  of  81,539  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1863  of  43,000,  which  in  1870  as 
given  by  the  census,  stood  at  42,491,  with 
taxable  property  valued  at  $25,740,973. 

The  Constitution  of  1864  enjoins  the 
legislature  ^  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  literary, 
scientific,  mining  mechanical,  agricultural 
and  moral  improvements,  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  conajpon  schools,  by  which  a  school 
shall  be  established  in  each  school  district 
for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  any 
school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  school,  or  which  shall  allow 
instrutition  of  a  sectarian  character  therein, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  school  fund  during  such 
neglect  or  infraction.  The  legislature  is  au- 
thorized to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  secure  a 
general  attendance  of  the  children  at  school. 
The  16th  and  36th  sections  in  every  town- 
ship, the  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress  by  act  of  1862, 
the  500,000  acres  granted  to  new  States  in 
1841,  all  escheats  and  fines  for  penal  offenses, 
shall  be  held  and  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  interest  thereof  only  to  be  applied 
as  directed  in  the  laws  donating  the  same. 
'The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  State 


university,  which  shall  embrace  departments 
of  agriculture^,  mechanic  arts  and  mining, 
and  is  authorized  to  establish  normal  schools 
and  schools  of  different  grades,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university,  *  in  'which 
no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or 
tolerated.'  A  special  tax  of  one  half  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property, 
must  be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
university  and  common  schools.  The  gover- 
nor, Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent 
are  constituted  a  Board  of  Regents  to 
manao:e  the  university  funds  and  afiairs. 

The  school  law  of  1865,  and  amended  in 
1867,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent to  convene  an  institute  of  teachers 
annually,  and  visit  each  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  public  assemblies  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  common  schools,  and 
consulting  county  and  other  school  officers. 
In  i870  there  were  2,883  pupils  out  of 
3,952  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
18  years,  under  53  teachers ;  and  727  per- 
sons over  1 0  years  of  age  who  can  not  read, 
and  872  who  can  not  write. 

KEW  HAIIPSIIIRE. 

By  the  first  national  census  in  1790,  New 
Ilampshire  had  a  population  of  141,899. 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  318,300,  on 
an  area  of  8,280  square  miles,  and  with 
taxable  property  to  the  value  of  149,065,290. 

The  first  settlements  within  the  present 
limits  of  New  Hampshire  were  made  from 
Massachusetts  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth  m 
1623,  and  down  to  1680  all  the  settlements 
were  treated  as  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Norfolk  ;  and  for  brief  periods  afterwards  it 
was  united  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  school 
policy  of  that  colony  prevailed  generally  in 
.ts  legislation  as  an  independent  province, 
[n  the  first  constitution  of  New  Hampshire, 
adopted  in  1784,  the  language  introduced 
by  John  Adams  into  the  second  section  of 
the  article  on  education  in  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  relating  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  was  followed   literally. 

In  1789  a  general  school  law  was  passed, 
repealing  all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and 
providing:  (1,)  That  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns  and  parishes  shall  assess  an- 
nually the  inhabitants  of  the  same  according 
to  their  polls  and  rateable  estate,  in  a  sum 
to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
for  every  twenty  shillings  of  their  propor- 
tion for  public  taxes  for  the  time  being,  *to 
be  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an 
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English  grammar  school  or  schools  for  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  with- 
in the  towns  and  parishes  for  which  the 
same  shall  be  ansessed ;  except  such  town  be 
a  shire  or  half-shire  town,  in  which  case, 
the  school  by  them  kept  sliall  be  a  grammar 
school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  as  well  as  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  aforesaid ;  and  in 
failure  to  assess,  collect  and  apply  this  tax 
in  the  manner  set  forth,  the  selectmen  must 
pay  out  of  their  individual  estates,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  schools,  a  sum  equal  to 
that  in  which  they  may,  be  found  delin- 
qnent,'  on  tlie  requisition  of  the  town  clerk; 
whose  duty  it  is  made  to  look  after  this 
matter.  (2,)  *  No  person  shall  be  deemed 
qualified  to  keep  a  town  public  school,  un- 
less he  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  some 
able  and  reputable  schoolmaster  and  learned 
minister,  or  preceptor  of  some  acadei^y,  or 
president  of  some  colles^ef  that  he  is  qnall- 
•fied  to  keep  such  school.' 

These  simple  and  salutary  provisions, 
coupled  with  another  dating  back  to  1691, 
empowering  the  towns  to  build  suitable 
school-houses  by  tax  on  the  rateable  estates 
of  the  inhabitants,  rigidly  enforced  would 
have  kept  up  a  system  of  public  instruction 
on  a  uniform  basis  over  the  state,  when,  un- 
fortunately, in  1805  the  towns  were  author- 
ized to  divide  ihAr  territory  into  districts ; 
and  school  districts  thus  constituted  were 
authorized  to  provide  school  accommoda- 
tion, appoint  a  local  committee,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  mnnage  the  public  school  in  their 
own  way.  The  lack  of  intelligent,  vigilant, 
and  responsible  town  inspectors  over  the 
district  schools  in  w^hich  the  local  manaoje- 
ment  was  left  to  themselves,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies  in  the  large  centers 
of  population  and  business,  which  met  the 
wants  of  the  educated,  were  followed  with 
the  same  real  or  relative  deterioration  which 
characterized  the  common  schools  of  New 
England,  generally. 

The  subject  of  school  improvement  at- 
tracted attention  as  early  as  1830,  in  the 
lyceum  movement  conducted  by  Josiah  Hol- 
brook,  and  was  continued  by  county  com- 
mon school  conventions  and  associations 
begun  in  1836.  The  first  state  convention 
was  called  in  1843  ;  the  first  teachers'  insti- 
tute held  in  1845  ;  the  office  of  state  com- 
missioner of  common  schools  was  instituted 
by  the  Legislature  in  June,  1846;  and  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the  super- 


vision of  schools,  which  it  makes  obligatory 
on  the  towns,  has  since  been  recc^nized  in 
some  form,  and  at  present  by  a  State  Board 
constituting  the  Oovemor  and  council,  and 
the  Snpenntendent  of  public  instmction 
acting  through  connty  commissioners^  or 
rather  throu(;h  a  commissioner  for  each  of 
the  eight  counties  into  which  the  State  is 
divided.  A  privat-e  Normal  school  was  in- 
stituted in  1846  M  Reed's  Ferry  by  Pra£ 
Wm.  Russell,  and  a  State  Normal  school  tt- 
tablisbed  in  1870  at  Plymouth. 

To  supply  the  want  of  the  old  town  grain- 
mar  school,  an  act  was  passed  in  1837  gir- 
inflr  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  any 
other  town  which  chose  to  adopt  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  authority  to  establish  two 
high  schools,  one  for  males  and  the  other 
for  females,  and  provide  for  a  graded  coarse 
of  studies  in  connection  with  the  district 
schools.  The  same  authority  was  given  Id 
central  districts  by  the  Act  of  1848. 

In  1872  there  were  2,452  common  schools 
tanght  in  2,284  districts,  located  in  232 
towns,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  72,672 
pupils,  under  3,826  teachers  (3,241  female^. 
The  whole  amount  raised  for  school  par- 
poses  was  1(468,527,  of  which  $11,565  was 
paid  the  superintendents  of  town  commit- 
tees for  their  services.  The  buildings  and 
sites  of  school-houses  were  valued  at  tl,- 
870,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1870 
there  were  7,618  persons  over  ten  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read,  and  9,926  who 
could  not  write. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  since 
1846  to  protect  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  factories  and  other 
manufacturinor  establishment^^  ffom  excessive 
labor,  and  secure  to  all  children  elementary 
instruction,  which  culminated  in  1871  in 
*  An  Act  to  compel  children  to  attend 
school,'  which  ordains  that  all  parentst, 
guardians,  or  masters  of  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  residing 
within  two  miles  of  a  public  school,  shall 
send  such  child  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each 
year,  six  of  which  must  be  consecutive,  un- 
less such  child  shall  be  excluded  from  snch 
attendance  on  the  ground  of  physical  or 
mental  inability  to  profit  by  such  attend- 
ance ;  or  is  instructed  in  the  same  period  in 
a  private  school  or  at  home,  under  penalties 
for  violation,  $10  for  the  first  and  $20  for 
each  subsequent  offense,  to  be  recovered  as 
in  an  action  of  debt.  A  penalty  attaches  to 
school  officers  for  not  executin<r  the  law. 
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XEW  JERSEir. 


New  Jersey  was  first  settled  in  1627,  and 
adopted  its  tirst  constitution  as  a  State  in 
1776,  with  an  area  at  that  time  of  8,320 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of 
184,139,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to 
906,096,  with  a  valuation  of  taxable  proper- 
ty of  $624,868,971. 

The  constitution  of  1776  contains  no 
allusion  to  schools  or  education ;  nor  prior  to 
the  colonial  period  wa.H  there  any  legislation 
respecting  common  schools.  In  1816  an 
act, to  create  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free 
schools  was  adopted,  and  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  its  income  took  place  under  the  act 
of  1829,  passed  *to  establish  common 
schools.'  By  this  act  towns  were  authorized 
to  raise  money  to  support  schools  by  tax, 
and  must  raise  in  this  way  a  sum  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  any  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund ;  bat  it  was  not  till  ten 
years  later  that  towns  were  compelled  to 
raise  a  specified  sunx  every  year,  nor  till 
1871  that  the  schools  were  made  free  by  a 
State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  ^luation. 

The  first  ed'icational*  convention  in  the 
State  was  held  in  1828,  at  Trenton,  and 
from  that  timt^  the  subject  of  school  im- 
provement was  ^Qjitated  m  county  and  state 
meetings  uiltil  1838,  when  a  lai^e  meeting 
of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  State 
was  held  at  Trenton,  presided  over  by  Chief 
Justice  Homblower,  and  the  address  of 
which  to  th*?  people  of  the  State  was  drawn 
up  by  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Doane.  From  this 
rousing  a^^dress  we  make  a  brief  extract : 

We  ai'^^'^ss  you  as  the  sovereign  people,  and  we 
say  th'il  ic  is  yoilr  duty  and  your  highest  interest  to 
provide  and  maintain,  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  the  means  of  such  an  education  us  will  qualify 
him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic:  and  will  enable  him,  by  subsequent  exer- 
tion, in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will, 
to  attiiin  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and 
power  wiiich  God  may  place  within  his  reach.  We 
utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only, 
but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  thut  there  is  to  be  an 
education  for  the  poor  as  such.  Has  Ood  provided 
for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  sky,  a  paler 
air?  Does  not  the  glorious  sun  pour  down  his 
golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel 
as  upon  the  rich  man*s  palace?  Have  not  the  cot- 
ter's children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness, 
verdure,  frjgrance,  melody  and  beauty  of  luxuriant 
Nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings?  Or  is  it  on  the 
mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth,  so  thnt  tiie  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an 
inborn  certainty  that  his  lot  is  to  crawl  and  not  to 
climb?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done  it.  Man 
can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  im- 
perial. It  bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or 
poor.    It  heeds  no  bound  of  time  or  place,  of  rank 
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or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom ;  it  requires 
but  light  It  is  heaven-bom.  and  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty  can  not  re- 
preiis  it  Difficulties  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor. 
And  the  poor  tallow-chandler's  son  that  sits  up  all 
the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in 
the  morning,  shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall 
add  new  provinces  to  the  domain  of  science,  shall 
bind  the  liglitning  with  a  hempen  cord,  and  bring  it 
harmless  from  the  skies.  The  common  school  is 
common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  the 
poor  men's  children,  but  as  the  light  and  air  and 
water  are  common. 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  was 
created  in  1846.  The  first  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  formed  for  Essex  County  in 
1847,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  formed  in  1853.  The  first  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  at  Somraerville  in  1851, 
and  provision  was  made  for  their  being  held 
by  the  State  for  the  first  time  in  1854.  The 
State  Normal  School,- after  years  of  agita- 
tion was  established  in  1858.  Special 
authority  to  the  large  cities  to  establish 
graded  schools  was  given  to  the  city  of 
ratterson  in  1836,  and  subsequently  extend-^ 
ed  and  exercised  by  most  of  the  large  cities. 

The  school  authorities  are :  (1,)  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Gov* 
ernor,  Attorney-General,  Comptroller,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  President  of  the  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School ;  (2,)  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary, and  who,  with  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  constitutes  a  Board  of  Ex- 
amination; (3,)  County  Superintendents, 
appointed  by  the  Board,  who,  with  the  City 
Superintendents,  elected  by  the  City  Boards 
of  Education,  constitute  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendents ;  (4,)  Townr 
ship  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

The  means  to  support  common  schools 
in  1871  were:  (1,)  the  income  (185,000)  of 
the  school  fund  (capital  t792,190)  and  State 
appropriation  (165,000  to  make),  1100,000; 
(2,)  township  school  tax,  $44,467 ;  district 
school  tax,  $18,144;  surplus  revenue,  $31,- 
654;  two  mill  State  school  tax,  $1,168,803^ 
appropriation  for  the  State  Normal,  and  Faiv 
num  Schools,  $11,200; — total,  for  all  purr 
poses,  $2,263,070.  Total  valuation  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  $4,966,788. 

Out  of  258,227  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  18  years,  161,683  were  eur 
rolled  in  public  schools;  of  the  number  ca- 
rolled, 15,594  attended  ten  months,  21^80) 
eight  months,  26,570  six  months,  33,158 
four  and  63,429  less  than  four  mouths. 
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NEW  TORE. 

New  York,  settled  as  earlj  as  1609|  bad 
by  tbe  first  national  census  of  1 792,  on  an 
area  of  46,000  square  miles  a  population  of 
840,120,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
4,382,759,  with  taxable  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,967,001,185. 

In  the  first  constitution  of  1777  there  is 
no  reference  to  schools ;  jn  that  of  1822,  the 
proceeds  of  all  State  lands  are  appropriated 
to  a  common  school  fund ;  and  in  the  third 
of  1846,  the  capital  of  several  educational 
funds  at  that  time  existing,  are  declared  in- 
violate, and  their  revenues  must  be  applied 
to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  donated. 

In  1784,  the  first  session  aft^r  the  term- 
ination of  the  war,  an  act  was  passed  to 
alter  the  name  of  Kings  College,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  Columbia  College,  and  to 
erect  a  university.  This  act  was  supemeded 
in  1787  by  another;  which  instituted  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  and  provides  for 
the  incorporation  by  them  of  colleges  and 
.academies.  To  this  board  has  been  given 
.from  time  to  time,  duties  which  cover  the 
'Common  schools. 

The  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 

rmon  schools  was  drafted  by  Adam  Comstock, 

.a  native  of  Connecticut,  in  1796,  by  which 

(50,000  were  annually  appropriated  for  five 

years  to  the  several  cities  and  towns,  *in 

.which  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  resid- 

/iBg  in  the  State  shall  be  instructed  in  the 

English  language  (taught  English  grammar), 

.arithmetic,   mathematics,   and    such    other 

branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful 

;and  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English 

^education.'     The  boards  of  supervisors  were 

required  to  raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to^one 

half  of  that  appropriated  by  the  State,  to  be 

^applied  in  like  manner.     At  the  end  of  four 

years  the  appropriation  was  not  renewed, 

.and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Jedediah 

Peck,<a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  others, 

.no  efficient  legislation  took  place  till  1812. 

In  1811,  on  the  recomn^eudatiou  of  Gov. 
Tompkins,  a  commission,  with  Mr.  Peck 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools, 
which  was  done  in  1812,  after  the  commis- 
.  sioners  had  conferred  with  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  and 
studied  the  rise  and  progress  of  similar  sys- 
.tems  in  neighboring  States.  The  following 
are  the  outlines  of  their  plan:  *That  the 
several  towns  in  the  State  be  divided  into 
school    districts,  by  three    commissioners, 


elected  by  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote  for 
town  officers ;  that  three  trustees  be  elected 
in  each  district,  to  whom  shall  be  confided 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  school 
to  be  established  therein ;  that  the  interest 
of  the  school  fund  be  divided  among  tlie 
diflfcrent  counties  and  towns,  according  to 
their  respective  population,  as  ascertained 
by  the  successive  census  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  proportions  received  by  the 
respective  towns  be  subdivided  among  the 
districts  into  which  such  towns  shall  be 
divided,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years; 
that  each  town  raise  by  tax  annually  as  much 
money  as  it  shall  have  received  from  the 
school  fund;  that  the  gross  amount  of 
moneys  received  from  the  State  and  raised 
by  the  towns  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers; 
and  that  the  whole  system  be  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Appointment.' 

These  features  were  embodied  in  the  act 
of  1812|and  under  the  careful  administra- 
tion of  Gideon  Hawley,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, as  superintendent,  the  system  went 
into  operation,  to  gather  strength  and  ex- 
pansion from  year  to  year,  and  contribute 
by  its  beneficent  results  to  the  establish  meal 
and  improvement  of  common  schools  in 
other  States. 

In  1839,  the  superintendent  (John  C. 
Spencer)  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  County 
Board  of  School  Visitors  to  serve  gratuitous- 
ly in  their  several  counties,  and  so  favorably 
received  were  the  repoits  of  these  school 
visitors,  that  in  1841  the  legislature,  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote,  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
eiach  county,  biennially,  of  a  County  Super- 
intendent, charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  interests  of  the  several  schoojs 
under  his  jurisdiction.  No  previous  act  had 
imparted  such  general  activity  to  school 
affairs  as  this;  but  in  1847  the  office  was 
abolished,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools^ 
examination  of  teachers,  the  appointment 
and  disbursement  of  the  school  fund,  were 
intrusted  to  a  single  officer  in  each  town. 
In  1857,  the  operation  of  town  supervision 
proving  unsatisfactory,  provision  was  wade 
for  the  appointment  of  School  Commission- 
ers in  districts.  There  were  135  city  and 
district  commissioners  in  1871. 

The  law  of  1812  provided  for  the  support 
of  schools  out  of  the  income  of  the  school 
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fund  and  a  tax  upon  the  towns  equal  to  its 
distributive  sliare  of  the  school  money,  at 
first  optional,  but  afterwards  obligatory, 
through  the  county  tax.  In  1814,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  district  were  authorized  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  in  the  means  to  pay  the 
wages  of  teachers,  by  collecting  it  from  the 
parents  or  patrons  of  the  school  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attendance  of  their  children.  In 
1840,  the  rate  bills  were  abolished,  leaving 
the  deficiency,  after  applying  the  public 
money  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages, 
to  be  made  up  by  district  taxation.  This 
act  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  249,872  in  its  favor, 
and  91,151  against  it.  In  1850  the  Free 
School  Act,  as  it  was  called,  was  repealed  ; 
but  being  again  submitted  to  the  people,  the 
act  itself  was  sustained.  In  1851  the  law 
was  repealed,  and  the  State  taxation  of 
8800,000  was  levied,  to  be  distributed  with 
the  school  moneys  in  the  support  of  schools, 
instead  of  the  county  tax,  equal  in  amount  to 
the  annual  distribution  from  the  school  fund. 
In  1856,  to  the  State  tax  of  $800,000,  a 
levy  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  made, 
which  has  since  been  increased  to  one  and 
one-fourth  of  a  mill,  yielding  in  1872  the 
net  sum  of  $2,565,672. 

To  secure  the  services  of  well  qualified 
teachers,  and  to  exclude  the  incompetent 
and  immoral,  was  a  primary  object  with  the 
commissioners  who  reported  the  original 
school  law  of  1811.  This  they  aimed  to 
effect  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to 
whom  the  examination  of  all  candidates  was 
given,  and  without  whose  certificate  no 
teacher  could  be  legally  employed.  This 
mode  tested  the  attamments  of  candidates, 
but  provided  no  way  in  advance  of  actual 
experience  of  acquinng  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge whereby  better  qualifications  could  be 
bad  of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
To  remedy  this,  Gov.  Clinton  in  1825  and 
in  1826  recommended  a  'seminarv  for  the 
education  of  teachers  in  those  useful  branches 
of  knowledge  already  introduced  in  all  our 
common  schools,'  and  in  1828  he  urges  the 
fstablishmont  in  each  county  of  a  Monitorial 
High  School  (after  the  model  of  one  in  Liv- 
ingston County,  under  the  charge  of  C.  C. 
Felton — afterwards  President  of  Harvard 
College),  *in  which  b^ter  methods  of  teach- 
ing shall  be  at  once  taught  and  exemplified.' 
In  1826,  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer,  from  the 
{literature  Committee  of   the   Senate   (to 


whom  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor 
had  been  referred),  recommended  that  the 
income  of  the  Literature  Fund  should  be 
divided  among  the  academies,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  classical  students, 
but  to  the  number  of  'persons  instructed  in 
each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  as  teach- 
ers of  public  schools  by  the  proper  board.* 
In  1827,  Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  same  com- 
mittee, reported  an  act  by  which  the  Litera- 
ture Fund  was  increased  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose in  the  preamble  'of  promoting  the 
education  of  teachers,'  *the  incompetency 
of  the  great  mass  of  whom  is  radical  and 
defeats  the  whole  system,  and  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  dissem* 
inating  the  blessings  of  education.' 

In  1834.  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
Literature  Fund  was  set  apart  *  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  regents  to  such  academies, 
subject  to  their  visitation,  as  will  provide  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools.' '  Under  this  provision,  one  academy 
was  selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial 
districts,  in  which  was  erected  a  department 
devoted  to  this  particular  work»  known  as 
the  Teachers'  Department;  and  in  1838,  by 
an  act  appropriating  the  income  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  $28,000  was  appropriated 
to  the  several  academies  on  condition  that 
*  the  academies  reccivins:  anv  of  its  distribu- 
tive  share  equal  to  $700  should  establish 
and  maintain  a  department  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  common  school  teachers.'  Under 
this  provision  the  number  of  academies  with 
this  special  course  for  teachers  was  increased 
to  fifteen;  and  in  1871,  under  a  revision  of 
the  previous  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
1855,  4he  science  of  common  school  teach- 
ing '  was  taught  to  *'  teachers'  classes '  in  87 
ac^emies,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,494 
pupil  teachers. 

In  1840,  Prof.  Potter,  of  Union  College 
(afterwards  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania), 
in  a  special  report  founded  on  a  personal 
visit  to  the  academies  having  teachers'  de- 
partments, recommends  Uhe  establishment 
of  one  institution  at  the  capital,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  education  of  teachers.'  The 
same  recommendation  was  indorsed  by  the 
superintendent  (John  C.  Spencer),  in  his  re- 
port to  the  legislature  of  that  year.  In 
1844,  the  committee  on  colloees,  academies^ 
and  common  schools,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, through  the  chainnam  (Mr. 
Hnlburt),  after  visiting  the  Nonnal  Sehoob 
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of  Massachusetts  reported  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Normal  School  at  Albany  *  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  practice  of  teachers  for  common 
schools  in  the  science  of  education  and  in 
the  art  of  teaching/  appropriating  $10,000 
annually  for  five  years  for  its  support.  This 
school,  in  a  building  furnished  gratuitously 
by  the  city  of  Albany,  went  into  operation 
in  December,  1844;  and,  after  a  successful 
trial  of  four  years,  received  in  1848  from 
the  state  a  special  appropriation  to  provide 
permanent  accommodations,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $12,000  for  its  support. 
In  1863,  aid  was  extended  to  the  Training 
School  at  Oiweijo,  which  was  formally  reco<j- 
nized  a  State  Normal  School  in  1866;  and 
in  1864,  provision  was  made  for  six  other 
institutions  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
State;  the  citizens  of  Brockport,  Fredonia, 
Cortland,  Potsdam,  Geneseo,  and  Buffalo 
having  furnished  suitable  buildings  at  an  ag- 
gregate expense  of  $500,000.  The  value 
of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  is  estimated 
$629,739,  and  the  annual  expense  to  main- 
tain them,  at  $150,000.  With  the  Normal 
pupils  are  large  schools  and  classes  of 
children  whose  exercises  are  made  subsidiary 
to  the  main  object  of  the  institution.  lu 
1872,  there  were  5,807  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  different  departments  of  the  8 
Normal  schools. 

In  1839,  Francis  Dwightsecured  the  con- 
Bolidation  of  all  the  school  districts  in 
Geneva,  and  inaugurated  the  union  or  graded 
system  in  New  York;  and  in  1840  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  District  School 
Journal,  a  copy  of  which  the  superintendent 
obtained  authority  to  send  to  every  school 
district. 

By  the  Union  Free  School  Act  of  1853, 
cities  and  vitlaores  divided  into  districts  were 
enabled  to  consolidate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  graded  schools,  and  for  making 
them  free  in  advance  of  the  general  free 
school  act  of  1867.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  act,  more  than  ninety  academies  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  such  districts 
were  absorbed  into  the  general  system,  be- 
coming the  High  Schools  of  the  united  dis- 
tricts. The  whole  number  of  such  schools  in 
1870  was  694. 

In  1835,  the  first  legislative  provision  for 
school  libraries  was  made.  To  James  Wads- 
worth  of  Genes(*o,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
belong^  the  cyedit  of  originating  the  system 
of  district  school  libraries.     In  1811,  in  a 


letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins  to  report  to 
the  legislature  a  system  for  the  organization 
and  establishment  of  common  schools,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  (after  giving  the  outline  of  the 
system  of  common  schools  actually  adopted), 
suggested  that  *  it  should  be  made  the  doty 
of  the  State  Commissioner  to  send  to  the 
school  inspector  of  each  town  a  "  Lancaster 
Manual,"  containing  observations  on  teach- 
ing and  school  government,  and  thus  diffuse 
throuorhout  the  State  the  latest  and  most 
practical  information  as  to  approved  meth- 
ods.' In  1832  he  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  distribution  of  a  copy  of  **  Ilalfs 
Lifctures  on  School  Teachiuu,"  to  each 
school  district  (9,000).  and  in  1833  recom- 
mended the  incorporation  into  the  school  act 
of  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the 
voters  *  to  raise  by  a  tux  on  the  property  of 
each  district  $15  or  $20  as  a  commence- 
ment of,  and  $5  or  $10  annually,  as  a  peren- 
nial spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school 
library,*  until  1835,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  district  school  library  was  laid  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  giving  the  authority  as 
above  suggested.  To  secure  a  beginning  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay 
one-fourih  of  the  $20  to  all  districts  in  Avon 
and  Geneseo,  and  then  offered  $20  to  the 
first  five  districts  in  Henrietta  which  should 
adopt  the  same;  and  employed  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Page  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject,  in  all 
towns  of  Livingston  County,  and  in  other 
sections.  In  1838  he  labored  to  secure 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Patterson,  who  was  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Hon.  D.  D. 
Barnard,  chairman  of  the  committee,  this 
was  accomplished,  and  $55,000  was  annually 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  To  his  labors 
in  this  direction  should  be  added  the  publi- 
cation, at  his  expense,  of  Tfie  School  and 
the  SchoolmaHter — the  first  prepared  by 
Prof.  Alonzo  Porter,  and  the  last  by  George 
B.  Emerson  of  Boston,  and  the  distribution 
of  over  15,000  copies,  one  to  each  school 
district,  and  to  town  and  cbunty  school 
officers.  Mr.  Wadsworth  also  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  edition  of  Cousin's 
Report  on  the  School  System  of  Pmsstn 
in  1 834,  and  aided  J.  Orville  Taylor  in  the 
publication  of  the  Common  School  Advocate 
from  1835  to  1838. 
The  common    schools    are  situated    in 
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11,350  districts,  taught  in  houses  which, 
with  their  sites,  are  vahied  at  $23,468,266, 
accornmo<lating  1,028,147  children  in  attend- 
ance some  portion  of  tlie  year  (to  which 
should  be  added  5,807  in  normal  schools, 
30,370  in  academies,  3,194  in  colleges, 
135,433  in  private8cliools),tauglit  by  28,217 
teachers  (21,668  females).  The  average 
daily  attendance  of  children  attending  the 
common  schools  is  placed  at  493,648. 

The  means  for  the  support  of  schools  for 
the  year  1872  were  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources,  viz.,  The  Common  School 
Fund  (13,004,513),  $170,000;  United  States 
Deposit  Fund  ($4,414,520),  income  $165,- 
000;  State  school  tax  (1|  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation),  $2,610,784;  by  local  tax,  $6,552,- 
994,  making  a  total  of  $10,874,9}0.  Among 
the  items  of  expenditure  we  find,  for  the 
wages  of  common  school  tt»achers,  $6,5 1 0,- 
161;  district  school  libraries,  $30,917; 
school  apparatus,  $179,156;  colored  schools, 
$678,582 ;  school  construction  and  furni- 
ture, $1,982,547;  incidental  expenses, 
$1,164,142;  appropriation  for  academies, 
$44,646;  teacheiV '  classes  in  academies, 
$15,345;  Teachers'  Institutes,  $16,171; 
Normal  Schools,  $128,723;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, $25,000;  Indian  schools,  $6,837;  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  $18,127  ; 
regents  of  univers^ities,  $6,349 ;  printing 
registers  for  school  districts,  $13,000.  To 
these  items  should  be  added  the  following 
not  included  in  the  aggregate  above  given  : 
deaf  and  dumb  institution,  $103,923 ; 
institution  for  the  blind  at  New  York, 
$39,903  ;  institution  for  the  blind  at  Batavia, 
$40,500 ;  state  asylum  for  idiots,  $50,000 ; 
orphan  asylums,  $9,000;  school  commis- 
sioners'salaries,  $90,187 ;  state  reformatory 
at  Elmira,  $198,000. 

The  enormous  sums  expended  for  the 
common  schools  of  New  York  will  be  real- 
ized in  the  fact  that  from  1850,  when  the 
school  expenditure  was  $1,607,684,  to  1872, 
when  the  total  expenditure  was  $9,607,903 
— a  period  of  22  years — the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure was  nearly  $106,146,344. 

In  1825,  orphans  in  special  asylums  were 
first  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  distribu- 
tion share  of  any,  money  appropriated  to 
common  schools,  which  is  now  made  the 
basis  of  the  special  appropriation  in  their 
behalf  to  the  amount,  in  1871,  of  $472,760. 

In  1866,  the  superintendent  was  charged 
with  providing  schools  for  the  Indian 
children,  which  in  1871  numbered  1,073,  in 
27  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $8,559. 


The  flystem  of  coramon  schools  rests  on  territorial 
subdivisions  of  tlie  Slate  known  as  School  Districts, 
whose  boundaries  are  dctined  and  altered  by  tho 
Scliool  CoiDinissioner,  and  on  Union  Free  School 
Districts,  tornied  with  special  powerti  under  the  act 
of  1853,  and  the  City  Districts  created  by  speciul 
acts.  • 

The  officers  intrusted  with  the  adminislmtion  of 
the  system,  be^inniu};  at  the  lowest  point,  are: 

1.  District  Ti-u  ^ew— composed  of  one  or  three,  as 
the  district  may  decide.  The  three  act  as  a  board, 
and  the  sole  trustee  has  the  same  power  as  a  lx)Hrd 
of  three.  These  powers  and  duties  are :  to  call 
meetings;  to  make  out  tax  lists  and  warrants;  to 
purcliase  sites,  and  build  or  hire  school-houses;  to 
insure  district  property;  to  have  the  custody  and 
safe  keeping  of  tiie  school-house  and  other  property ; 
to  contract  with  and  employ  teachers,  and  pay 
them ;  and  generally  to  attend  to  all  the  business  of 
the  district  They  must  make  in  October  of  every 
year,  a  return  in  form  and  substance  as  required  by 
law.  to  the  School  Conimi>:sioner,  ^s  the  busis^  of  all 
school  statistics,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Stiite  Su[)erintcndent  may  from  time  to  time  requira. 
There  is  also  a  district  clerk,  collector,  and  librarian. 

2.  Tojpn  Ckrkfor  each  town — is  required  to  keep 
in  h!s  office  all  books,  maps,  papers,  and  records 
touching  schools;  to  re.'ord  in  a  book  the  certiticute 
of  apportionment  of  school  moneys;  to  notify  the 
trustees  of  the  filipg  of  such  certificate;  to  obtain 
from  tra<«ices  their  annual  reports;  to  furnish  the 
School  Commissioner  with  the  names  »tid  post-office 
address  of  all  district  officers;  to  distribute  to  trus- 
tees all  books  and  blanks  forwarded  to  him  for  their 
u^e;  to  tile  and  record  the  final  accounts  of  super- 
visors; to  preserve  the  Hupervisor's  bond;  to  tile 
and  keep  the  description  of  district  boundaries :  and 
when  called  upon,  to  take  part  in  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  a  school  district.  The  supervisor  for 
each  town  receives  all  money's  destined  for  school 
purposes  in  the  town,  and  disburses  according  to 
law  and  the  special  direction  of  the  State  Sui)erin- 
teudent. 

3.  School  Commiwofurs — elected  for  certain  dis- 
tricts originally  established  by  boards  of  supervisors, 
but  now  determitied  by  law  to  the  number  of  1 1 2 
for  the  State.  They  have  power,  and  it  ja  their 
duty,  to  see  that  the  boundaries  of  districts  are  cor- 
rectly described;  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools; 
to  advise  with  and  coimsel  the  trustees;  to  look 
afler  the  condition  of  the  school- houses,  and  con- 
demn such  as  are  entirely  untit  for  use;  to  recom- 
mend studies  and  text-books;  to  examine  and 
license  teachers ;  to  examine  charges  against  teach- 
ers, and,  on  sufficient  proof,  annul  their  certificates ; 
and  when  required  by  the  Superintendent,  to  take 
and  report  testimony  in  cases  of  appeal.  It  is  also 
their  duty,  annually,  to  apportion  and  divide  among 
the  districts  the  school  moneys  apportioned  to  their 
respective  counties  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

4.  Department  of  Public  Instruction, — ^The  head  of 
this  department  is  the  State  Superintendent,  which 
office  was  originally  independent,  but  in  1822  as 
such,  was  abolished  and  its  duties  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  performed  them  through  a 
special  clerk  or  deputy,  until  1854,  when  it  was 
again  separated  and  instituted  into  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  superintendent  is  elected 
by  joint  ballot  of  Senate  and  Assembly.    He  holds 
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office  for  three  jearn;  has  general  superintendeDce 
of  the  public  schools,  risits  them,  inquires  into  their 
management,  and  advises  and  directs  in  regard  to 
tlieir  course  of  instruction  and  discipline.  He  ap- 
portions and  distributes  the  public  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Slate  for  the  support  of  sdiools;  ex- 
uininel  the  supplementary  apportionments  made  to 
all  the  districts  by  the  SL'h<x>l  Commissioners,  and 
f:ees  that  to  each  district  is  set  apart  its  proportion- 
ate share,  and  that  the  same  ia  expended  by  the 
trustees,  and  paid  by  the  supervisors  of  towns,  ac- 
cording to  law.  He  gives  advice  and  direction  to 
school  ofTleers,  teachers,  and  inhabitants  upon  all 
questions  arising  under  the  school  laws.  He  estab- 
lishes rules  and  regulations  concerning  appeals. 
He  hears  and  decides  all  appeals,  involving  school 
controver^sies,  that  are  brought  before  him,  and  his 
decision  is  tinal.  He  is  charged  with  the  general 
control  and  management  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  State ;  is  authorized  to 
employ  teachers  and  lecturers  for  the  institutes,  and 
to  pay  them,  and  to  certify  the  accounts  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  commis-iioners  in  conducting 
tiie  same  He  is  required  by  the  law  to  visit  the 
institQtes,  and  to  advise  and  to  direct  concerning 
their  proper  management.  He  establishes  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  district  scliool  libraries;  he 
makes  appointments  of  State  pupils  to  the  institu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
for  the  blind,  upon  the  certitieate  of  the  proper  local 
officers;  and  he  visits  and  examines  into  the  con- 
dition and  managrement  of  these  Institutions.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  apportions  among 
the  counties  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  each  is 
entitled.  He  \i\  one  of  the  board  for  the  selection 
of  the  places  in  which  to  establish  any  additional 
Kormal  Schools.  After  tlie  schools  are  established, 
ho  has  general  supervision  and  direction  of  them; 
be  appoints  the  local  board  to  manage  them ;  he 
approves  tlie  rules  for  their  government :  he  directs 
the  form  of  their  reports;  and  all  payments  for 
their  support  are  paid  upon  his  certificate.  He  ap- 
proves the  course  of  study ;  the  number  of  teachers 
and  their  wages  are  subject  to  his  approval;  he  can 
cause  one  or  more  of  the  schools  to  be  composed 
of  males,  and  one  or  more  of  females,  in  his  discre- 
tion ;  and  he  decides  upon  the  manner  in  which 
pupils  shall  be  admitted  from  the  several  parts  of 
the  State.  He  has  similar  powers  over  the  Oswego 
Normal  School,  and  six  similar  schools  since  estab- 
lished. He  his  charge  of  all  the  Indian  schools  in 
the  State,  employs  local  agents  to  superintend  them, 
viriits  them,  and  directs  conoerning  the  erection  and 
repair  of  their  school-houses,  and  determines  the 
branches  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools. 
He  is,  ej-oficio,  a  Regent  of  the  University  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  teacherV  classes  in 
academies.  He  is  also,  ez-^jfido^  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Idtot  Asylum,  and  the 
Cornell  University.  Ho  receives  and  compiles  the 
abstracts  of  the  reports  from  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  State,  setting  forth  their  condition  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  acconnt  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  each  year.  He  makes,  annually,  to  the 
legislature  a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  schools 
and  institutions  under  his  supervision,  and  recom- 
mends such  measures  as,  in  his  judgment,  will  con- 
tribute to  their  welfare  and  efficiency. 


NORTH  CAROUKA. 

North  Carolina  was  first  settled  in  1658, 
and  in  1720  had  on  an  area  of  45,000 
sqaare  miles  a  population  of  393,751 
(100,573  slaves),  which  in  1870  had  in- 
creased to  1,071,361  (391,650  colored), 
with  1624,868,971  taxable  property. 

The  first  official  allusion  to  the  want  of 
schools  in  North  Carolina  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  Governor  Johnston,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  in  his  address  to  the 
Legislature,  in  Eden  ton,  in  1736;  and  the 
first  effectual  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature  was  a  law  passed  in  1762,  for  the 
erection  of  a  school-house  in  the  town  of 
Newbern.  A  similar  law  applicable  to  the 
town  of  Edenton  was  passed  next  year. 

In  1770,  an  act  for  rounding,  establishing, 
and  endowing  Queens  College  in  the  towu 
of  Charlotte,  ^ecklenberg  County,  was  re- 
pealed    by   royal    proclamation,    and    its 
re-enactment  in  the  year  following  met  with 
the  same  fate.    In  1776  this  county,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, declared  the  State  forever  absolved 
from  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  in 
the  year  following  incorporated  *  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Liberty  Hall^  in  the 
County  of  Mecklenberg,'  with  the  following 
preamble  :  *'  Whereas,  the  proper  education 
of  youth  in  this  infant  community  is  highly 
necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valu- 
able and  beneficial  purposes  to  this  State 
and  the  good  people  thereof;  and  whereas, 
a  very   promising    experiment  hath   bee  a 
made  at  a  seminary  in  the  County  of  Meck- 
lenberg,  and  a    number    of   youths  there 
taught  have   made  great  advancements  in 
the   knowledge   of  the  learned  languages, 
and     in   the   rudiments    of  the  arts   and 
sciences,  in   the   course  of  a  regular  and 
finished  education,  which   they  have  since 
completed  at  various  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  America ;  and  whereas,  the   sem- 
inary aforesaid,   and   the   several  teachers 
who  have  successively  taught  and  presided 
therein,  have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
supported  by  private  subscriptions,  in  order 
therefore,  that  said  subscriptions  and  other 
gratuities  may  be  legally  possessed  and  duly 
applied,   and    the   said  .seminary,   by   the 
name  of  Liberty  Hall,  may  become   more 
extensively  and  generally  useful,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  liberal  knowledge  in   lan- 
guages, arts,  and  sciences,  and  for  diffusing 
the  great  advantages    of   education   upon 
more  liberal,  easy,  and  generous  terms,'  A;c. 
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The  institution  was  born  in  stormy  times, 
and  the  entei-priso,  after  the  trustees  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  a  presi- 
dent from  Princeton  College,  and  sufficient 
funds,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  State  Constitution,  framed  at 
Halifax  in  December,  1776,  thoy  provided 
'that  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established 
by  the.  Legislature  for  the  convenient  in- 
struction of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
maters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable 
them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  in  one  or 
more  universities/  The  establishment  of 
public  schools  was  thus  expressly  enjoined 
upon  the  Legislature;  and  the  order  in 
which  the  public  school  and  the  university 
is  mentioned,  shows  the  connection  and  de- 
pendence which  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution thought  should  exist  between  them. 
The  language  was  mandatory, — *  schools 
shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature.' 
The  schools  were  to  be  fit,  *  convenient,' 
accessible  to  all;  and  the  salaries  to 
the  masters  were  to  be  ^paid  by  the  public.^ 
They  provided,  first,  in  the  organic  law,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  public  charge ;  and  secondly,  for 
*one  or  more  universities,'  in  which  *all 
nseful  learning^'  should  be  encouraged. 
In  1789,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  established  and  endowed,  but  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  common  schools. 
Speaking  of  this  period.  Judge  Murphey,  in 
an  address  in  1827,  remarks: 

*The  number  of  our  literary  men  has 
been  small  when  compared  with  our  popu- 
lation ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  look  on  the  condition  of  the  State 
since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  people  were  in 
poverty,  society  in  disorder,  morals  and 
manners  almost  prostrate.  Order  was  to  be 
restored  to  society,  and  energy  to  the  laws, 
before  industry  could  repair  the  fortunes  of 
the  people ;  schools  were  to  be  established 
for  the  education  of  youth,  and  congrega- 
tions formed  for  preaching  the  gospel,  be- 
fore the  public  morals  could  bo  amended. 
Time  was  required  to  effect  these  objects ; 
and  the  most  important  of  them,  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  was  the  longest  neglected. 
Before  this  university  went  into  operation 
in  1794,  there  was  not  more  than  three 
schools  in  the  State,  in  which  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education  could  be  acquired. 
The   most  prominent   and  useful  of  these 


schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of 
Guilford  County.  He  instituted  it  shortly 
afler  the  close  of  the  war,  and  continued  it 
/or  more  than  thirty  years.  The  usefulness 
of  Dr.  Caldwell  to  the  literature  of  North 
Carolina  will  never  be  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated ;  but  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
in  his  school  were  very  limited.  There  was 
no  library  attached  to  it ;  his  students  were 
supplied  with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  Euclid's  Elements  of  Mathematics 
and  Martin's  Natural  Philosophy.  Moral 
Philosophy  was  taught  from  a  syllabus  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Witherspoon  in 
Princeton  College,  llie  students  had  no 
books  on  history  or  miscellaneous  literature. 
There  were,  indeed,  very  few  in  the  State, 
except  in  the  library  of  lawyers  who  lived 
in  the  commercial  towns.  I  well  remember, 
that  after  completitig  my  course  of  studies 
under  Dr.  Caldwell,  ispcnt  nearly  two  years 
without  finding  any  book  to  read  except 
some  old  works  on  theological  subjects. 
At  length  I  accidentally  met  with  Voltaire'^ 
history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
an  odd  volume  of  Smollett's  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, and  an  abridgetnent  of  Don  Quixote. 
These  books  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading, 
which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying 
until  I  became  a  student  in  this  university 
in  the  year  1876.  Few  of  Dr.  Caldwell's 
students  had  better  opportunities  of  getting 
books  than  myself;  and  with  these  slender 
opportunities  of  instruction,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  so  few  became  eminent  in  the 
liberal  professions.  At  this  day,  when 
libraries  are  established  in  all  our  towns^ 
when  evQry  professional  man,  and  every 
respectable  gentleman  has  a  collection  of 
books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  incon- 
veniences under  which  young  men  labored 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.' 

The  following  extract  from  the  number 
of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  for  the  22d 
of  June,  1795,  seems  to  present  a  brighter 
picture  of  the  advance  of  public  education, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limited  number 
of  academies  named,  and  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  the  fact  that  they  werei 
able  to  prepare  youths  for  an  entrance  into 
college — itself  at  that  time  hardly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  high  schools  of  the  present 
day,  denote  no  very  high  degree  of  literary 
attainments,  and  would  hardly  in  our  times 
be  esteemed  worthy  of  a  newspaper  article. 

*  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to 
the  public  that  the  Academy  at  Thyatira, 
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erected  and  cond noted  by  Dr.  McCorkle; 
the  Warrenton  Acadernv,  under  the  man- 
age  men  t  of  tit  e  Rev.  Mr.  George ;  and  the 
Cliatham  and  Newbern  academies,  are  all 
in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  high  repu- 
tation and  great  experience  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  the  direction  of  these  sem- 
inaries will  insure  their  establishment  and 
success,  and  furnish  annually  a  large  number 
of  students  prepared  to  enter  at  once  at  the 
university  upon  the  higher  branches. 

From  1789  to  1825,  though*  the  *  old- 
field  *  or  English  schools  were  multiplied, 
and  a  few  academies  and  hiorh  schools  were 
established,  no  provision  was  made  for  com- 
mon schools.  In  1816,  lion.  Archibald  D. 
Murphey,  of  the  county  of  Orange,  then  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  ma^ie  an  able 
and  highly  interesting  report  to  that  body 
on  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  urging 
the  establishitient  of  common  schools,  and 
also  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  report  concluded  with  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  speakers  of  the  two 
houses  to  ap|)oint  three  peraons  to  digest  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  Tiie 
report  and  resolution  were  adopted ;  and 
subsequently,  and  it  is  presumed  under  this 
resolution,  Duncan  Cam  iron  an<i  Peter 
Browne,  Esqrs.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cald- 
well, the  President  of  the  University,  were 
charged  with  this  duty.  The  committee 
never  met,  but  a  report  was  prepared  by 
their  chairman,  and  laid  before  the  Assem- 
bly. In  1818,  Mr.  Murphey  made  another 
report,  more  in   detail  and  more  practical. 

*  In  1825,  the  Legislature  passed  the  first 
act  on  the  subject, — *An  Act  to  create 
a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools.'  To  Bartlett  Yancey,  of  the  county 
of  Caswell,  is  due  the  high  distinction  of 
having  conceived  and  penned  the  first  act 
for  the  establishment  and. promotion  of  com- 
mon schools.  This  act  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose certain  stocks,  the  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated swamp  lands,  the  tax  on  auc- 
tioneers, retailers  of  ardent  spirits,  <fec.. — 
*  the  parings  of  the  treasury,'  as  they  were 
called  by  Mr.  Yancey  himself.  But  the 
funds  accumulated  slowlv,  and  the  friends 
of  the  system  went  to  work  by  tongue  and 
pen  to  increase  the  fund,  and  thus  obtain 
means  for  starting  the  schools.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell, 
a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  and  a 
christian,     lie  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  pub- 


lished at  his  own  expense,  in  1832,  a  series 
of  *  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  addressed 
to  the  People  of  North  Carolina ;'  in  which 
he  examined  the  whole  subject  with  great 
care,  showed  the  importance  of  educating 
all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  urged  the 
people  to  instruct  their  represent^itives  to 
take  early  and  effectual  steps  in  this,  their 
highest  temporal  concern. 

*•  In  1836,  another  act  was  passed,  organ- 
izing *a  Board  of  Literature,' — providing 
for  draining  the  swamp  lands,  and  still 
further  increasing  the  school  fund.  The 
public  mind  now  began  to  be  generally 
arou.Hed  on  the  subject;  and  several  able 
papers,  advocating  public  instruction,  were 
presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1838, — one 
by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  litera- 
ry fund,  and  one  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  of 
Bertie,  being  a  report  of  his  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education.  In  1837  the 
State  received  on  deposit  from  the  General 
Government,  under  the  deposit  act  of  1836, 
the  sum  of  $1,433,757.39,  which  was  in- 
vested for  the  benefit  of  common  schools^ 
and  increased  the  permanent  fund  to  about 
$1,732,000,  exclusive  of  swamp  lands. 

In  1838,  a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Cherry,  providing  for  laying  off  the  State 
into  school  districts,  and  for  submitting  the 
question  of  ' school '  or  'no  school '  to  the 
people  of  the  respective  counties,  was  passed. 
The  act  embraced  the  present  plan  of  re- 
quiring each  county  to  raise  one  dollar  for 
every  two  dollars  distributed  by  the  literary 
board.  In  1839  nearly  all  the  counties 
adopted  the  system;  and  in  1841  it  was  put 
into  full  operation^ 

In  1852,  C.  H.  Wiley  was  appointed 
State  Superintendent,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  secession,  in  1861,  had 
inaugurated  a  system  of  common  schools 
whicn  was  adapted  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal habits  of  the  people,  but  perished  in  the 
disturbances  which  followed. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  '  to  establish  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools,  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  In  1869  a 
system  was  inaugumted  which  is  yet  labor- 
ing with  the  ditficulties  of  a  disorganized 
society — social  and  industrial,  and  with  de- 
tails of  organization  foreign  to  the  general 
policy  and  habits  of  the  people.  Out  of 
99,114  peraons  between  6  and  21  years, 
29,303  were  estimated  to  be  in  1,398  public 
schools. 
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Ohio  remained  a  portion  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  in  which  the 
old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  began  in 
1787,  its  beneficent  policy  of  incorporating 
*  schools  and  the  means  of  education '  among 
the  organic  elements  of  civil  society,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  numerous  States  of  im- 
perial dimensions  and  industrial  resources,  in 
impartial  freedom,  moi*ality,  and  knowledge, 
until  1799,  when  it  was  organized  as  a  dis- 
tinct territory,  and  admitted  into  the  United 
States  in  1802,  with  an  area  of  39.964 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1800  of 
45,365,  which  had  increiised  in  1870  to 
2,665,260,  with  a  taxable  property  returned 
to   the  value   of  311,167,731,097. 

In  the  plan  of  settlement  in  1785,  the  pub- 
lic lands  were  sun^eved  into  townships  of  »ix 
miles  square,  containing  36  sectiotis  of  one 
mile  square  of  640  acres  each,  one  of  which 
was  reserved  for  public  schools.  The  act  of 
•  Congress  passed  April  30,  1802,  *to  enable 
the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Territory  Xorthwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
union,  provides  that  section  numbered  16  in 
every  township,  and  where  such  section  has 
been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other 
lands  equivalent  thereto  and  most  contiguous 
to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhab- 
itimts  of  such  townships,  for  the  use  of 
schools.'  Other  special  tracts  were  granted 
to  the  State,  or  reserved  from  ordinary  pur- 
chase^ were  vested  in  the  legislature  in  tru.st 
for  schools.  The  entire  land  surface  of  Ohio 
was  25,576,969  acres,  the  land  grants  and 
reservations  for  schools  amounted  to  710,500, 
exclusive  of  two  townships  reserved  for  a 
university.  In  spite  of  the^e  beneficent  pro- 
visions, and  of  the  school  habits  of  manv  of 
the  families  among  the  original  settlers,  the 
institution  of  public  schools  in  a  new  country, 
in  sparsely  populated  townships,  with  scanty 
resources,  where  roads  and  dwellings  were 
of  immediate  physical  necessity,  was  slow. 
The  constitution  of  1802  enjoins  that  *  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  essen- 
tially necessary  to  good  g»jvernraent  and  the 
hap[>iness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by 
legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  conscience.'  Notwithstanding  re- 
peated and  urgent  recommendations  by  suc- 
cessive governors  in  their  annual  messages, 
the  visible  benefits  of  such  schools  as  the 


first  settlers  from  New  England  •established 
by  voluntary  subscription  for  theii  children, 
and  the  labors  of  a  few  men  like  Ephraim 
Cutter,  Caleb  Attwater  and  Nathan  Guilford, 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  a  general  school  law 
was  passed.  In  this,  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion are  recognized,  but  no  efficient  plan  of 
supervision  and  providing  good  teachers  was 
adopted.  In  1831  the  teachers  and  active 
fnends  of  schools  organized  an  association 
called  the  college  of  teachers,  which  began 
in  their  annual  gatherings  the  work  of  school 
agitation.  In  1835,  the  legislature  required 
school  returns  from  the  county  auditors,  and 
Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  the  Lane  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  who  was  about 
to  visit  Europe,  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  elementary  school  systems  of  Prussia  and 
other  European  States,  which  was  made,  and 
printed  in  1837,  and  produced  a  profound 
impression,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  other 
States.  In  1836,  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Cincin- 
nati (a  native  of  Massachusetts)  was  appoint- 
ed State  Superintendent  with  a  salary  of 
$500.  With  experience  as  a  public  speaker, 
with  much  study  of  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  participant  in  the  discussions  of 
the  College  of  Teachers,  Mr.  Lewis  made  great 
pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices,  and  entered 
on  the  work  of  ofiScial  exploration  of  schools 
and  agitation  of  educational  topics  among 
the  people,  in  the  spring  of  1 837.  He  found, 
*out  of  Cincinnati  there  were  no  public 
schools  worthy  of  the  name,  practically  open 
to  rich  and  poor,  and  nearly  half  of  the  or- 
ganized school  districts  were  without  school- 
houses,  and  that  not  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  would  be  appraised  at  $50  each.' 
Mr.  Lewis's  report  on  the  deficiencies  of 
public  schools  in  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Stowe's 
glowing  picture  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Prussia,  carried  triumphantly  through  the 
legislature,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition,  an 
act,  which  made  the  office  of  superintendent 
permanent,  created  a  State  School  Fund, 
imposed  a  county  tax  of  two  mills  for  the 
suppoit  of  schools,  and  authorized  district 
taxation  for  school-houses,  required  reports 
from  school  teachers,  and  town  and  county 
officere,  gave  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
a  board  of  education,  with  power  to  estab- 
lish a  public  school  of  a  higher  grade,  and 
provided  county  examinations  for  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  state  system  with  some  elements 
of  vitality  and  efficiency  in  its  organization. 
Mr  Lewis  entered  on  its  administration  in 
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May,  1838,  by  issuing  the  Common  School 
Director^  and  announcing  his  intention  to 
visit  every  county,  and  inviting  school  offi- 
cers, teachers,  and  friends  of  education  to 
meet  him,  and  as  editor  and  lecturer,  '  with 
his  office  and  bead-quarters  in  the  saddle,'  be 
did  a  work  for  1838,  for  practical  results, 
second  to  that  of  no  other  laborer  in  the 
educational  iield,  before  or  since.  In  1839, 
after  making  a  third  report,  and  a  special 
report  on  a  State  university  for  teachers,  Mr. 
Lewis  resigned,  with  health  impaired,  with- 
out a  dollar  of  compensation  for  three  yeare 
hard  work,  his  entire  salary  having  been  ex- 
hausted in  travel  and  other  expenses  of  his 
office,  but  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
increased  the  number  of  schools  reported 
from  4,336  to  7,225,  and  tljc  value  of  school- 
houses  from  $61,890  to  |206,445,  and  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  system,  which  in 
1872  reported  11,665  school-houses  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $17,168,196,  which  accommo- 
dated 694,348  pupils  in  enrolled  attendance, 
who  employed  22,061  teachers,  and  required 
the  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $7,160,856. 

The  system  has  been  wrought  up  to  its 
present  degree  of  efficiency  mainly  through 
the  teachers  of  the  State  acting  through  the 
State  Teachers*  Association.  In  no  other 
State  have  the  teachers  engineered  their 
own  work  so  successfully  as  in  Ohio  ;  and 
yet  the  census  of  1870  shows  an  amount  of 
illiteracy  in  the  population  over  10  years 
old  sufficiently  alarming,  viz.,  92,720  who 
can  not  read,  and  173,172  who  can  not 
write. 

In  January  18, 1843,  in  Columbus,  a  plan 
of  school  improvement  was  presented  by 
Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  to  the  West- 
ern College  of  Teachers,  and  to  members  of 
the  Legislature — afterwards  at  Cincinnati 
and  Sandusky — which  resulted  in  the  pas- 
saore  of  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  consolida- 
tion  of  school  districts,  and  the  organization 
of  Union  Schools ;  the  holding  of  a  Teach- 
ers* institute  at  Sandusky ;  the  bringing  of 
Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  from  Kirtland  to  become  the 
principal  of  the  High  School  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  Columbus;  to 
the  publication  of  a  school  journal  at  the 
Capital,  and  a  series  of  measures  which  led 
finally  to  the  employment  of  Lorin  P.  An- 
drews, as  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association.  The  first  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  at  Sandusky,  under  the  auspices  of 
Chief  Justice  Lane,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Barnard,  by  Hon.  Salem  Town. 


The  following  items,  taken  from  official 
documents  for  1872,  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  educational  expenditures  of  Ohio; 
State  Commissioner,  clerks,  <&c.,  $5,169; 
local  management  and  county  superintend- 
ents, $139,615;  school  sites,  building  and 
equipment,  $1,428,964;  teachers'  wages  — 
primary  schools,  $3,898,156 ;  teachers* 
wages — high  schools,  $321,406;  total 
$4,219,563;  contingent  expenses,  $1,639,- 
214 ;  total  for  common  school  purposes, 
$7,383,856 ;  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb, 
$63,405;  institution  for  blind,  $111,816; 
institution  for  idiots  and  feeble  minded, 
$52,722 ;  State  home  for  soldiers'  orphans, 
$114,009;  reform  farm  school  for  boys, 
$45,000  ;  industrial  school  for  girls,  $26,553. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  was  organized  a  Territory  in  1848, 
and  admitted  a  State  in  1 859  with  an  area 
of  95,274,  and  a  population  in  1860  of  52,^ 
405,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  90,923, 
with  $31,798,510  of  taxable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1857,  the  governor 
is  made  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  terra  of  five  years,  after  which  the 
legislative  assembly  may  provide  by  law  for 
his  successor.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes, 
except  the  university  land,  all  money  which 
may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  for- 
feiture, exemptions  from  military  duty,  from 
the  sale  of  the  500,000  acres  reserved  by  act 
of  1841,  and  of  the  five  per  centum  of  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  on 
the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
shall  constitute  an  irreducible  fund  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries 
and  apparatus  therefor.  The  school  lands 
amount   to  4,475,966  acres. 

In  the  act  of  1862,  provision  is  made  for 
the  election  of  a  school  superintendent  for 
each  county,  and  for  three  directors  for  each 
district. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there 
were  1 8,096  persons,  out  of  a  school  popu- 
lation of  29,400  attending  school,  and 
1,047  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read,  and  2,064  who  could  not 
write.  The  same  census  returns  637  schools 
of  all  kinds,  of  which  4  were  public  high 
with  502  pupils,  590  common  schools  with 
27,000  pupils,  16  academies  with  1,600 
pupils,  2  colleges  with  298  pupils,  1  school 
of  medicine,  1  agricultural  college  and  2 
commercial  schools. 
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PBNNSYLrANIA. 

Pennsylvania  was  first  settled  in  1638, 
and  by  the  first  national  census  of  1790,  on 
an  area  of  46,000  square  miles,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  434,373,  which  in  1870  had  in- 
creased to  3,521,790,  with  taxable  property 
to  the  value  of  $1,243,367,852. 

The  first  constitution  adopted  in  1776  had 
no  provision  respecting  schools,  and  that  of 
179S  enjoined  *  the  legislature  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  shall  be 
taught  gratis."  In  1838,  an  attempt  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
that  year,  to  amend  this  provision  so  ^  as  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon schools  throucrhout  the  State,  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  persons  residing  therein  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education,'  failed,  leav- 
ing the  provision  as  in  1798. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in 
1819,  expressly  *to  provide  for  the  poor 
•  grati.H,'  in  which  with  minute  definition  of 
such  as  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  viz.,  *  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twelve  years,  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  for  their  schooling,  and  excluding  all 
children  whose  education  is  otherwise  pro- 
.  vided.'  A  list  of  these  children,  made  out 
by  the  assessors  of  each  township,  corrected 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  is  sent  to 
teachers  of  schools  within  the  township,  with 
instructions  to  enter  against  the  names  of 
such  children  on  this  list  as  apply  for  tuition, 
the  number  of  days  they  may  attend  or  be 
taught,  and  send  in  their  bill  for  the  same  to 
the  county  commissioner. 

The  first  act,  under  which  any  demonstra- 
tion of  what  public  schools  could  become, 
was  special  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia, by  which  a  broad  and  beneficent 
system  of  public  instruction  h^is  been  devel- 
oped, was  adopted  in  1818.  By  this  act,  in 
1871,  414  schools  (viz.,  1  Boy's  Central 
High  School  or  College,  1  High  and  Normal 
School  for  Girls,  58  Grammar  schools,  142 
Intermediate  schools,  186  primary  schools 
and  26  night  schools),  with  87,428  scholars, 
1,668  teachers  (79  male  and  1,589  female 
teachers,  supported  at  a  cost  of  81,370,705. 
The  valuation  of  school  property  in  1872 
exceeded  $3,000,000. 

The  first  provision  for  general  education 
for  the  State  was  made  in  1831,  which  the 
supplementary  acts  of  1834, 1835,  1836  and 
1837  has  developed  into  an  eflScient  system 


of  public  schools,  for  which  much  is  due  to 
the  wise  organization  and  administration, 
and  the  judicious  publications  of  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  of  Lancaster,  who  became  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1834.  This  office  was  made 
independent  in  1857.  County  Superintend- 
ence were  first  organized  in  1854,  and  the 
first  State  Normal  School  in  1867.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized 
in  1852;  the  first  SchoolJournal  was  pub- 
lished in  1836,  and  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  in  1852  ;  the  first  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  1849,  and  the  attendance 
has  increased  from  8,704  teachers  in  1866 
to  11,890  in  1871. 

The  following  items  from  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent.  (J.  P.  Wickersham) 
for  1872,  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  the  system  of  common  schools: 
The  total  expenditure  was  $8,345,072.  Tliis 
sum  supported  15,999  schools  in  2,029 
cities  and  towns;  paid  18,368  teachers,  for 
834,313  pupils,  in  buildings  which  with 
their  grounds  and  equipments  have  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $18,689,624 ;  and  employed 
in  the  district  management  and  county  su- 
perintendence, 13,541  persons. 

To  the  above  expenditures  for  common 
schools  in  cities,  villages  and  rural  districts 
should  be  added  $475,245  paid  to  thirty- 
seven  institutions  (existing  asylums  mainly 
under  religious  denominations)  for  the  sup- 
port and  instruction  of  3,527  soldiers'  or^ 
phafis,  which  has  already  cost  the  State 
$3,467,543 ;  $54,000  for  the  instruction  of 
the  mute,  $70,000  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind ;  $28,000  for  training  feeble  minded 
children;  $10,000  for  friendless  children; 
$71,900  for  juvenile  offenders;  $11,500  for 
Lincoln  University;  $25,00  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

^he  followmg  outline  of  the  system  of 
common  schools  in  operation  in  1871  is 
taken  mainly  from  the  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent for  that  year : 

(],)  Districts  and  District  Officers. — Each  township, 
boroujjl),  and  city  is  made  by  law  a  school  district. 
The  districts  thus  formed  are  the  only  ones  except  a 
small  number  of  what  are  called  '  independent  dis- 
tricts,' with  a  single  school,  formed  out  of  parts  of 
adjacent  counties,  otherwise  badly  accommodated 
with  schools.  Outside  of  cities  and  boron jjhs,  the 
school  districts  hnve  from  one  to  thirty  schools,  tho 
average  number  being  about  seven.  The  power  of 
levying  and  collecting  taxes,  building  and  furnish- 
ing school-houses,  employing  and  paying  teachers, 
selecting  text-books,  and  manapriniT  the  schools  gen- 
erally, is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  directors,  two  of 
whom  are  elected  annually  at  the  regular  local  elee- 
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tions.  Th3  courts  have  power  to  remove  directors 
for  tlie  non-pLTformarife  of  duty,  and  the  Stii/te 
Superintendent  can  refuse  to  pay  a  district  its  quota 
of  the  annual  State  appropriation,  if  its  directors  do 
not  keep  the  schools  '  open  according  to  law.' 

(2,)  Super iufefukuLi  for  Ttncn-%  CUiea^  cutd  Coun- 
tiis. — The  director;)  of  a  district  are  authorized  by 
law  to  appoint  and  pay  a  District  Superintendent, 
and  to  require  the  Teadiers  in  their  employ  to  hold 
a  District  Institute.  Each  board  is  compelled  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent 
throujjjh  the  agency  of  the  proper  County  Superin- 
tendent, who  must  approve  it,  accompanied  by  a 
sworn  statement  to  tlu  e^ect  that  the  schools  of  the 
district  have  been  kept  open  and  in  operation  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  specifically  decluritig  that  no 
toucher  has  been  employed  during  the  year  who  did 
not  iiold  a  valid  cert.Hcate.  and  that  the  accounts  of 
the  district  have  been  legally  settled.  Failing  to 
make  such  a  statement  works  a  forfeiture  of  the 
State  appropriation. 

The  school  directors  of-  each  county,  and  of  each 
city  and  borough  having  over  7,000  inhabitants,  as 
may  choosie  to  do  so,  meet  in  convention  triennially, 
at  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  elect  a 
superintendent  and  tix  his  salary.  The  directors 
fix  the  salary  of  the  office  absolutely,  but  they  are 
limited  in  their  choice  of  a  person  to  till  it.  to  per- 
sons having  certain  scholastic  and  professional 
qualiflcations,  of  the  sufficiency  of  which  tho  State 
Superintendent  is  to  judge-  beibre  he  issues  the  com- 
mission. The  State  Superintendent  pays  the  sal- 
aries of  the  County  Superintendents  and  tills  all 
vacancies  in  the  office  by  appointment 

The  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs  are  to  examine  and  certificate 
teachers,  visit  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  teach- 
ers, hold  institutes,  and  supervise  generally  tho 
school  interests  in i rusted  to  their  care.  They  make 
monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  School  Depart- 
ment. 

(3,)  Te(ichers  and  their  Certificate.^. — No  person 
can  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  common  school  who 
does  not  hold  a  legal  certificate  in  one  of  the  forms 
which  are  granted  as  follows : 

A  provisional  certificate,  which  is  a  mere  license 
to  begin  to  teach.  It  is  good  only  in  the  county 
where  issued,  and  for  a  single  year.  A  scale  of 
figures  from  one  to  five  is  used  in  filling  up  this  cer- 
tificate, to  denote  degrees  of  proficiency  in  the  sev- 
eral branches. 

A  professional  certificate,  which  is  a  license  to 
teach  in  the  county  where  issued  for  the  term  of 
the  Superintendent  granting  it,  and  for  one  year 
thereafter.  It  is  granted  to  any  good  teacher  who 
can  pass  an  examination  in  ortiiography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching. 

A  permanent  certificate,  which  is  granted  by  this 
department  to  teachers  holding:  professiotial  certifi- 
cates, whose  application  therefor  is  indor-^ed  by  the 
proper  superintendent,  the  proper  board  or  boards 
of  directors,  and  by  a  county  committee  of  teachers 
elected  by  ballot  for  this  purpose  at  the  Teachers' 
Institute.  This  certificate  is  good  permanently  in 
the  county  where  iasuc?d,  and  for  one  year  in  any 
other  countv. 

A  State  certificate,  which  is  issued  to  teachers 
who  pass  an  exami nation,  in  a  prescribed  course, 
before  the  Board  of  Kxamiuers  of  the  State  Normal 


Schools.    This  certificate  is  permanently  good  in 
any  part  of  the  State. 

(4,j  State  Normal  ScJiools. — ^The  State  is  divided 
into  twelve  Normal  School  districts.  To  nine  of 
these  the  State  has  appropriated  $16,000  esdi 
towards  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  balance  of  the  money  required  for 
their  erection  either  has  been  or  must  be  raised  by 
local  contributions.  The  buildings  when  erectcMl  do 
not  belong  to  the  State,  but  to  the  stockholders  or 
contributors,  who,  however,  cannot  dispose  of  them 
or  use  them  for  any  other  purpose,  without  the  con- 
pent  of  the  State  authorities.  The  State  has  appro- 
priated considerable  money  to  the  several  schools 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  No  school  can  be 
recognized  as  a  State  Normal  School  until  it  has 
i^een  found  by  the  State  authorities  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  law,  and,  when  recognized,  its 
charges,  course  of  study,  and  disciplinary  regula- 
tions must  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. The  State  furnishes  diplomas  for  all  graduates 
of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  State  Superintendent  is 
chairman  of  the  board  that  conducts  the  examina- 
tion of  the  graduating  classea  The  State  pays 
each  student,  who  is  attending  a  Normal  School  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher,  fifiy  cents  a 
week  towards  his  expenses,  and  gives  him  a  gra- 
tuity of  fifly  dollars  at  graduation.  All  appropria- 
tions to  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  by  the  State 
Superintendent  A  diploma  of  the  first  degree, 
given  at  a  State  Normal  School,  exempts  the  holder 
from  examination  in  any  part  of  the  State"  for  a 
term  of  two  years  after  graduation ;  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  he  must  either  submit  to  an 
examination,  or  present  to  the  Board  of  Kxanjiners 
of  the  Normal  School  where  he  graduated,  an  ap- 
plication for  a  diploma  of  the  second  degree,  in-< 
dorscd  by  the  board  or  boards  of  directors  for  whom 
he  has  taught,  and  by  the  proper  superintendent 
This,  if  granwd,  makes  him  a  teacher  for  life. 

(5.)  Stat:  School  Department — This  department 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  holds  his  office  for  three  years,  and  ap- 
points his  subordinate  officers,  which  ctmsisted  in 
1871  of  a  deputy  superintendent,  two  inspectors  of 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  four  clerks,  and  a  rae^ 
senger.  The  work  of  the  School  Department  with 
respect  to  the  several  educational  agencies  of  the 
State,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  Ttnuhcrs: — It  prepares  and  fur- 
nishes certifictUes  for  all  the  eighteen  thousand 
teachers,  and  grants  directly  certificates  to  such  of 
them  as  have  reached  the  higher  grades  of  the  pre- 
fession. 

With  respect  to  Sc-Aooi  D.rector*  and  Comph-oUtrs : 
— It  gives  advice  and  instruction  concerning  their 
duties  to  the  thirteen  thousand  school  directors  and 
comptrollers,  furnishes  them  blanks,  receives  and 
tabulates  their  reports,  reviews  their  accounts, 
judges  whether  they  have  kept  their  schools  open 
according  to  law,  and  if  so,  pays  them  the  State  ap- 
propriation for  their  respective  districts. 

With  respect  to  County  SuperinPrridmts :--licti\^ 
conventions  for  the  election  of  Couniy  Superintend- 
ents in  the  several  counties,  receives  the  returns 
and  judges  of  their  legality,  commissions  the  per- 
sons elected,  removes  the  disqualified,  pays  tlieir 
snlaries,  providas  blanks  for  recording  and  tabu- 
lating their  workj  and  receives  and  publishes  their 
reports. 
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With  respect  to  City  and  Borough  Suptfrintend' 
erUs: — It  holds  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Citj 
and  Bor()U;;h  Superintendents  as  it  does  to  County 
Superintendents,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  direct 
payment  of  salaries. 

With  respect  to  Ihachers^  Institutes: — Tt  furnishes 
the  Teachers'  Institutes— one  being  held  in  euch 
Ct)uuty — with  blanks  for  reports;  receives,  tabu- 
lates, and  publisher  their  reports,  and  renders  all 
the  a»sisrance  passible  in  their  management. 

With  respect  to  St'tie  Normal  S:hooLs: — It  inves- 
ti]?ntes  the  claims  of  Nonnal  Schools  to  State  recog- 
nition,  executes  all  legal  forms  necessary  to  their 
becoming  Staite  institutions,  examines  and  approves 
their  courses  of  study,  their  governmental  regula- 
tions and  their  charges  to  students,  visits  them,  ap- 
points the  times  of  examining  their  graduating 
cbiAses,.  and  assists  at  the  examinations;  furnishes 
diplomas  for  their  graduates,  receives  and  publL^hes 
tikeir  reports,  and  pays  them  their  State  appropria- 
tion*). 

With  respect  to  the  Soldiers''  Orphan  S.hools: — 
It  has  almost  complete  control  of  the  forty  ditferent 
instiimioiis  in  which  soldiers'  orphans  (3  600)  are 
m.untained  and  instructed;  the  accommodations, 
tlie  persons  employed,  the  food,  clothing,  instruction, 
and  did.ipline  of  the  children  being  subject  to  the 
direction  oT  the  State  Superintendent 

With  xespect  to  Colleges  and  Academies: — It  re- 
ceives, tabulates  and  publishes  all  reports  made  by 
colleges  and  academies,  as  required  by  law. 

Besides  all  thin,  the  department  makes  an  annual 
report  to  the  legislature,  containing  full  information 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  system  of  public  in- 
stru  .'lion  in  the  St  ite,  and  proposing  plans  for  its 
improvement;  to  give  advice  appertaining  to  their 
school  interests  to  every  citizen  who  asks  it,  and  to 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  tlioso  interests,  with- 
out expense  to  the  parties  presenting  them. 

To  carry  out,  with  the  necessary  system,  the 
multiplied  details  of  this  immense  work,  the  depart- 
ment prepares  and  issues,  to  the  different  school 
agencies  and  officers  throughout  the  State,  some 
thirty-flve  kinds  of  blank-books  and  forms,  and  is 
compelled  to  use  twenty-five  kinds  of  blank-books 
in  which  to  keep  its  own  records.  Its  correspond- 
ence reaches  full  fifteen  thousand  letters  per  annum. 
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With  all  the  expend itnres  by  the  State 
and  municipalities,  and  with  all  the  activity 
and  cooperation  of  school  officers  and  the 
people,  the  statistics  of  adult  illiteracy  and 
Don-attendancce  of  children  of  school  ago 
are  truly  formidable  and  alarming.  The  na- 
tional census  of  1870,  returns  131,728  per- 
sons, ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not  read, 
and  222,536  who  can  not  write,  and  of  the 
latter,  126,803  are  natives.  The  Superin- 
tendent in  his  report  for  1872  remarks  :  *It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  number  of  illiterates, 
both  of  youth  (31,512  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  21  years)  and  those  of  mature  age 
(190,829),  is  much  below  the  actual  number. 
The  number  reported  should  be  doubled, 
and  more  than  doubled,  who  are  growing 
np  in  ignorance. 


Rhode  Island  was  first  settleu  in  1631, 
and  in  1790  had  a  population  of  69,122, 
which  in  1870  had  increased  to  217,353, 
with  an  area  of  1,306  square  miles,  and  a 
valuation  of  $213,570,350  taxable  property. 

Under  the  settled  policy  of  its  founders 
during  the  colonial  period  of  its  history,  the 
people  tolerated  no  legislative  interference 
with  religious  belief  or  practice,  or  with  the 
education  of  children,  which,  like  religion, 
was  considered  strictly  a  parental  and  individ- 
ual duty.  In  some  towns,  donations  in  land^ 
were  made  by  individuals  for  the  support  of 
Free  Schools — the  endowed  grammar  schools 
of  England.  Soon  aft<)r  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  the  subject  of  public 
schools  was  agitated  in  the  pulpits;  and  in 
1798  a  committee  of  the  Providence  Asso- 
ciation of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  ap- 
pointed a  committee  Ho  inquire  into  the 
most  desirable  method  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools.'  On  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee,  a  memorial  and  petition 
drawn  up  by  John  Howland,  of  Providence, 
was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
in  1800  *an  Act  to  establish  Free  Schools' 
was  passed,  but  which  met  with  violent  op- 
position, and  was  repealed  in  1803,  before 
any  town  but  Providence  had  acted  on  its 
provisions.  That  town  was  excepted  in  the 
repeal.  In  1825  the  town  of  Newport  was 
authorized  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  the 
support  of  a  free  school,  and  to  apply  to  it 
the  avails  of  certain  lands  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  town  tor  this  purpose. 

In  1828,  after  many  years  of  agitation  'an 
act  to  establish  public  schools '  was  passed, 
by  which  *  all  money  paid  into  the  general 
treasury  by  managers  of  lotteries  or  their 
agents,  by  auctioneers  for  duties  accruing  to 
the  State,  &c.,'  was  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  keeping  public  schools. 
Each  town  was  empowered  to  raise  money 
by  tax  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  twice 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  (which 
was  by  law  not  to  exceed  $10,000  in  any 
one  year),  provided  special  notice  was  in- 
serted in  the  warrant  for  the  town  meeting 
that  such  a  tax  would  be  acted  on,'  and  such 
towns  could  appoint  a  school  committee  to 
manage  the  schools  set  up  under  this  act. 
The  town  of  Providence  was  authorized  by 
special  law  to  assess  and  collect  any  amount 
of  tax  for  free  schools,  and  in  1836  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  put  the  public  schools 
on   a   basis  of   organization,  and   with   an 
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outfit  of  school'housea,  and  material  appli- 
ances, and  with  a  superintendent  (Nathan 
Bishop,  the  first  city  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  the  United  States^,  and  a 
corps  of  well  qualified  teachers  u>r  each 
grade  of  school  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  (for  both  sexesj,  which  in  five  years 
placed  its  system  ot  public  instruction  in 
advance  of  all  other  cities  in  the  country. 

Under  this  act  (of  1828),  supplemented 
by  special  acts  from  year  to  year  to  enable 
a  few  districts  to  build  school-houses  by 
tax,  and  a  revision  of  the  law  in  1839,  by 
which  the  annual  State  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $25,000,  and  the  power  of  the 
towns  to  raise- money  by  tax  was  extend- 
ed to  double  the  sum  received  from  the 
State,  and  by  six  acts  '  in  addition  to  and 
amendments  thereof  down  to  1843,  feeble 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory  beginnings 
were  made  to  establish  public  schools.  In 
1843,  Wilkins  Updike,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  South  Kingston,  introduced  a 
bill  for  a  public  act  (drawn  up  by  Henry 
Barnard  of  Gonnpcticut),  *  for  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this 
State,  and  for  the  improvement  and  better 
management  thereof.'  The  bill  simply  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  an  agent '  to 
visit  and  examine  the  public  schools,  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their  mode 
of  instruction,  and  the  actual  condition  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  popular  educa- 
tion generally,  and  make  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, with  such  plan  as  nis  observations 
and  experience  m*ay  suggest' '  The  bill  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Updike,  and  in  the  even- 
ing b^ifore  a  convention  of  the  two  houses, 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  who  had  then  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  observation  and  pioneer 
work  into  every.  State  in  the  Union,  and  on 
the  following  morning  it  became  a  law  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice;  and  before  Mr. 
Barnard  could  leave  the  town  the  governor 
had  issued  a  commission  appointing  him  to 
the  office  created  by  the  act.  The  position 
was  at  once  respectfully  and  firmly  declined; 
but  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Up- 
dike, Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Dr.  Wayland,  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  and  public  men  of  both  politi 
cal  parties,  (and  the  State  was  widely  and 
bitterly  divided  by  the  '  Dorr  War '  and  the 
two  constitutions),  Mr.  Barnard  reconsidered 
Lis  decision,  and  on  the  5th  of  December 
entered  on  his  work  of  school  inspection 
and  educational  conference  and  agitation  in 
Rhode  Island.     A  citizen  of  another  State, 


in  a  State  proverbially  jealous  of  any  inter- 
ference from  abroad  m  her  domestic  instita- 
tions,  and  constitutionally  opposed  to  all 
State  interference  in  matters  which  belong 
to  the  towns,  and  going  among  men  and 
into  iamilies  boastttil  of  their  individnal 
liberty  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  matters  of 
religion  and  education,  and  suspicious  of 
all  *  college  learnt  men,'  the  agent  needed 
all  the  cooperation  solicited  by  Governor 
Fenncr  in  announcing  his  appointment  to 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  *  to  provide  for  ascertain- 
in}7  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  for  the  improvement  and  better  management 
thereof,^  I  have  secured  the  services  of  Heniy 
Barnard,  who  has  had  several  years  experience  in 
the  discharge  of  similar  duties  in  a  neigiiboring 
State,  and  has  observed  the  working  of  varioofl 
systems  of  public  instruction  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Barnard  will  enter  immediately  on 
the  duties  of  his  office.  His  great  object  will  be  to 
collect  and  disseminate  in  every  practicable  way 
information  respecting  existing  defects  and  desira- 
ble improvements  in  the  organization  and  udminis- 
tration  of  our  school  system,  and  to  awaken,  en- 
lighten, and  elevate  public  sentiment,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject  of  popular  education.  With  this 
view,  he  will  visit  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  aacei^ 
tain,  by  personal  inspection,  and  inquiries  of 
teachers,  school  committees,  and  others,  the  actui»l 
condition  of  the  school!*,  with  their  various  and 
deeply  interesting  statistical  details.  He  will  meet, 
in  every  town,  if  practicable,  such  persons  as  are 
disposed  to  assemble  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  (acts,  views,-  and  opinions,  f^n  the  coiiditioo 
and  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  the  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  education  of  th«>  people.  He 
will  invite  oral  and  written  communic^itions  ftt>m 
teachers,  school  committees,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  respecting  their  plans  and  sug- 
gestions for  advancing  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  rising,  and  all  future  genera- 
tiona  in  the  State.  The  results  of  his  labors  and 
inquiries,  will  be  communicated  in  a  report  to  tbe 
General  Assembly.  In  the  prosecution  of  labora 
so  deliciite,  difficult,  and  extensive,  Mr.  Barnard 
will  need  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  every 
citizen  of  the  State.  With  the  roost  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  object  of  the  legislature,  and  entire 
confidence  in  the  ability,  experience,  and  zeal  of 
the  gentleman  whom  I  have  selected  to  carry  it 
out,  I  commend  both  to  the  encouragement  and  aid 
of  all  wlio  love  the  State,  and  would  promote  ber 
true  and  durable  good,  however  discordant  their 
opinions  may  be  on  other  subjects. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  to  acertain  by 
personal  inspection  and  official  reports  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  arouse 
and  enlist  the  ])eople  in  the  thorough 
and  entire  change  not  only  of  opinion,  but 
of  habits  in  regard  to  schools  and  edaciir 
tion. 

To  effect  this  change,  in  the  course  of  three 
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years,  eleven  hundred  Bcbool  meetings  were 
held  in  the  thirty-three  different  towns — 
one  at  least,  in  every  lar^^  neighborhood. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings 
wore  continued  through  the  day  and  evening; 
one  hundred  through  two  evenings  and  a 
day;  fifty  through  two  days  and  three 
evenings ;  and  twelve  as  teachers'  meetings 
through  the  week. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses, having  reference  mainly  to  legal 
organization  and  administration,  upward  of 
two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers  and  pa- 
rents were  held  for  lectures  and  discussion 
on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  studies 
ordinarily  pursued  in  common  schools,  and 
for  public  exhibitions  and  examinations  of 
schools  or  of  classes  of  pupils  in  certain 
branches  or  studies,  such  as  arithpnetic,  read- 
ing, etc.  Besides  these  formal  meetings, 
experienced  teachefs  were  employed  to  visit 
particular  towns  and  sections  of  the  State 
which  were  known  to  he  particularly  indif- 
ferent or  opposed  to  public  schools,  and  con- 
verse freely  with  parents  by  the  way-side 
and  by  the  firt^side  on  the  condition  and 
impoitance  of  these  schools.  By  means  of 
these  agencies  a  public  meeting  was  held 
within  three  miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  was  believed  that  three  or 
more  members  of  every  family  in  the  State 
was  directly  reached  and  favorably  impressed 
in  regard  to  the  educational  movement  in- 
augurated in  1843. 

To  confirm  the  work  begun  by  the  living 
voice,  the  printed  page  was  freely  resorted 
to.  Besides  hundreds  of  volumes  of  elab- 
orate treatises,  100,000  pamphlets  and  tracts, 
coptaining  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educa- 
tional matter  each,  were  distributed  gratu- 
itously throughout  the  State;  and  in  one  year 
not  an  almanac  was  sold  in  Rhode  Island 
without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational 
reading  attached,  including  numerous  wood 
cuts  devoted  to  schools  as  they  were,  and  as 
as  they  should  be.  Upward  of  1,200  vol- 
umes on  schools  and  school  systems  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  were 
purchased  by  teachers,  or  added  to  public 
and  private  libraries;  and  at  least  thirty 
volunu'S  of  educational  literature  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  school  committees  of 
each  town,  and  made  accessible  to  teachers. 

With  this  preparation  of  the  public  mind, 
a  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  school  sys- 
tem was  introduced  into  the  Legisliiture, 
and  its  various  provisions  explained  by  the 


agent  to  the  members.  After  undergoing 
various  changes  in  that  body,  the  bill  was 
printed  with  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
general  scope  as  well  as  of  the  minute  de- 
tails, and  distributed  broadcast  over  the 
State ;  and  not  until  the  subject  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  before  the  legislature 
and  the  people,  was  any  attempt  made  to 
press  final  action,  so  that  when  it  did  be- 
come  a  law  in  1855,  it  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  went  at  once  into  operation 
without  friction  or  serious  opposition,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  weaken  its  most 
efficient  provisions.  To  facilitate  its  intro- 
duction, forms  of  proceeding  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  school  district  to  laying 
and  collecting  taxes,  specimen  of  school 
registers,  district  and  town  school  returns, 
regulations  as  to  classification,  studies, 
books,  examination  of  teachers  and  schools, 
were  attached  and  distributed  to  every 
school  officer. 

To  facilitate  th{  construction  of  spacioos, 
attractive  and  convenient  school -houses,  the 
importance  of  those  structures  and  equip- 
ment, their  seating,  ventilation  and  heating, 
was  fully  explained  to  parents  and  school 
officers,  plans  were  widely  distributed,  and 
every  cooperation  desired  by  builders  or 
committees  was  given  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner, so  that  within  five  years,  a  complete 
revolution  passed  over  this  department  of 
the  field,  and  no  State  in  the  Union  was  so 
well  furnished  with  commodious  and  healthr 
ful  structures  for  school  purposes. 

To  keep  teachers  up  to  their  work,  insti- 
tutes, conventions,  associations  (State,  coun- 
ty and  town)  were  resorted  to,  a  monthly 
educatiot^al  journal  was  published,  and  trea- 
tises on  methods  and  discipline  were  brought 
within  their  reach  for  purchase  or  perusal. 
When  the  agent  closed  his  work  in  1849,  in 
place  of  unregulated,  antagonistic,  insuffi- 
cient in  number,  and  poorly  equipped  pri- 
vate schools,  a  system  of  public  instruction 
was  in  quiet  operation  in  every  town,  reach- 
ing every  neighborhood,  taught  by  teachers 
of  ascertained  qualifications,  supported  by 
tax,  and  visited  by  intelligent  and  interested 
school  officers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  this 
reformatory  movement,  in  enlisting  teachers, 
parents  and  school  offiers  in  a  system  of 
common  efforts  was  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  ^tablished  in  1844,  and 
which  in  1873  held  its  twenty-ninth  anni- 
versary in  a  series  of  meetings,  in  the  larg- 
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est  public  hall  in  Providence,  with  a  crowded 
attendance  of  teachers  and  school  officers, 
from  all  sections  of  the  State. 

Evening  schools,  which  proved  an  asseq 
tial  feature  of  the  plan  of  snpplcmentary 
instruction  in  1845,  was  taken  up  system- 
atically in  1867  by  Mr.  Samuel  Austin, 
through  whose  activity  the  Rhode  Island 
Educational  Union  was  instituted,  and  whose 
untiring  agent  he  has  been  since,  as  well  as 
a  worker  in  this  field  all  his  life.  In  twenty 
towns  in  1872,  sixty  evening  schools  have 
been  maintained,  with  an  averas^e  of  one 
hundred  pupils.  The  legislature  in  1871 
made  a  special  appropriation  in  aid  of  these 
efforts,  and  several  towns,  as  well  as  many 
mill  proprietors  and  corporations  now  re- 
gard these  schools,  with  their  reading-rooms, 
lectures,  and  other  facilities  of  instruction,  as 
essential  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  manufacturing  communities. 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1«)  Board  of 
Education,  which  is  not  merely  advisory,  but 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  expenditure  of  such 
sums  as  the  Legislature  may  appropriate 
($3,000  in  1871)  for  evening  schools;  (2,) 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
with  the  usual  duties ;  (3,)  Town  School 
Committee — elected  for  three  years  with  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  for  each 
town  and  city — membership  to  this  com- 
mittee is  open  to  men  and  women;  (4,) 
district  officers,  who  employ  teachers. 

The  support  of  common  schools  is  de- 
rived from :  (1,)  The  State  treasury — 190,- 
000  in  1872,  derived  from  income  of  State 
School  Fund  (|;250,000)  and  general  tax ; 
(2,)  Town  tresisury — $309,578  town  tax, 
and  $24,490  registry  tax;  (3,)  District 
treasuries — $59,722  district  taxation. 

The  number  of  towns  and  cities  (36)  are 
divided  into  423  districts,  in  which  were  kept 
682  summer  schools,  attended  by  26,912 
pupils,  and  719  winter  schools  attended  by 
28,702  pupils— 612  female  and  93  male 
teachers  in  the  summer,  and  579  female  and 
177  male  teachers  in  the  winter.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  public  and  private  schools 
(8,000)  was  38,000  out  of  42,000  between 
the  ^e  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

The  national  census  of  1870  returns  15,- 
416  persons,  ten  years  and  over,  who  can 
not  read,  and  21,821  who  can  not  write. 
The  State  board  recommend  an  act  to  en- 
force attendance  upon  some  school,  public 
or  private,  of  all  children  of  school  age. 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

South  Carolina,  when  fii-st  settled  in  1670, 
was  organized  ^  as  the  County  of  Carteret  in 
Carolina,'  and  was  constituted  a  separate 
royal  government  in  1727.  The  first  State 
constitution  was  framed  in  1776,  and  the 
population  in  1790,  on  an  area  of  34,800 
square  miles,  was  249,073  (107,094  slaves), 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  705,606 
(415,814  colored),  with  taxable  property  to 
the  value  of  $183,913,337. 

The  earliest  efforts  to  establish  schools  in 
the  State  was  at  Charleston  in  1710,  and  waa 
confined  to  the  English  model  of  a  frtt 
school,  an  endo^^cd  school,  *  with  a  teacher 
to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.* 
Similar  *  free  schools '  were  instituted  in 
other  parishes,'  ^  for  instruction  in  grammar 
and  other  sciences,'  and  provision  was  made 
in  several  instances  '  for  an  usher  to  teach 
writing,  arithmetic,  accounts,  sun-eying, 
navigation  and  practical  mathematics.'  The 
constitution  of  1779,  and  the  revision  of 
1785, 1798  and  1839  are  silent  in  respect  to 
schools  and  education.  The  policy  of  the 
State  was  to  leave  elementary  education  to 
parents,  and  of  the  poor  in  particular,  to 
private  and  parochial  efforts,  and  to  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  Hibernian,  the  German,  and 
other  national  societies.  In  1811  the  State 
instituted  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  secure  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, but  in  the  act  itself  was  the  secret  of 
its  own  failure,  a  provision  that '  if  the  fund 
should  prove  inadequate  for  all  applicants, 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  poor.'  The 
fund  originally  provided  was  small,  and  was 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class. 
The  rich  were  excluded,  and  the  schools,  so 
far  as  they  were  independent  institutions,  de- 
generated into  pauper  schools.  No  one  who 
could  help  it,  would  accept  an  education 
which  could  only  be  granted  as  a  charity,  or 
a  declaration  of  pauperism.  The  same  ex- 
periment had  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a^  well  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  evil  was  not  remedied  by  increas- 
ing the  appropriation,  the  confession  of 
pauperism  was  still  required.  In  1843,  and 
again  in  1846,  and  subsequently  by  corre- 
spondence in  this  and  all  the  adjoining  States, 
Mr.  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  at  the  reanest 
of  Gov.  Allston,  Mr.  McCarter  and  otnera, 
*  set  forth  the  practical  working  of  public 
schools,  resting  on  the  basis  of  all  other 
public  institutions,  avpwedly  open  to  all 
classes  and  actually  resorted  to  by  the  chiU 
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dren  of  tlie  rich  and  poor,  and  having  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  school  in  school- 
hoases,  classification  as  to  studies,  teachers 
of  tested  qualifications,  and  intelligent  and 
constant  inspection.  With  these  conditions, 
the  success  of  public  schools  in  Nashville 
and  New  Orleans,  demonstrated  that  these 
institutions  could  succeed  in  Charleston  and 
all  other  large  cities  and  villages  at  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  New  England ;  and  with- 
out these  conditions,  they  never  had  or 
would  succeed  any  where,  no  matter  by  what 
name  they  were  called — common,  free,  or 
elementary.  The  public  school  in  this 
country  and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  must 
have  those  elements  which  make  a  good 
school,  or  parents  who  know  what  a  ^ood 
education  is,  and  desire  it  for  their  children, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  is  the 
best  school  of  its  grade,  the  majority  of 
parents  will  send,  while  there  will  always 
be  families  in  every  community  who  will 
prefer,  from  conditions  of  health,  or  apti- 
tudes, or  other  causes,  to  send  their  children 
to  private  schools.' 

In  1854  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken — 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1856,  under  the  lead 
of  the  Hon.  C.  0.  Memminger  and  Jefferson 
Bennett,  a  common  school  was  opened  in 
Charleston,  which  revolutionized  public  senti- 
ment in  that  city,  and  was  fast  doing  it  for 
the  whole  State,  when  the  mad  passions  of 
men  consummated  another  revolution,  which 
for  the  time  shut  up  schools  of  every  kind 
and  grade.  But  before  1861,  two  public 
schools  existed  in  Charleston,  one  embracing 
the  usual  classes  and  grades  below  a  high 
school,  and  the  other  a  high  school  for  girls, 
and  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers  for 
the  whole  State,  were  in  operation  under 
teachers  who  had  held  similar  positions  in 
Hartford  and  Boston,  which  would  compare 
favorably  in  all  the  requisites  of  good  schools 
— structures  and  equipment,  regularity  of 
attendance,  classiiication  by  attainments, 
rang^  of  studies,  teachers — male  and  female, 
of  high  personal  character,  intelligent  and 
constant  in<«pection,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
public  appreciation.  A  demonstration  more 
complete  of  Mr.  Barnard^s  doctrine  could 
not  be  made,  and  every  credit  belongs 
especially  to  Mr.  Memminger  for  his  constant, 
judicious  and  personal  labors  in  inaugu- 
rating and  consummating  the  work. 

In  the  constitution  of  1868,  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Super- 
intendent, as   had   been  recommended  by 
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Gov.  Manning  in  1853,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of '  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of 
free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  one 
of  which  shall  be  kept  open  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year  in  each  school  district.' 
The  general  assembly  must  also  'provide  for 
the  compulsory  attendance,  at  cither  public 
or  private  schools,  of  all  children  between 
the  Hges  of  six  and  sixteen  years  not  phy- 
sically disabled,  fop  a  term  equivalent  to 
twenty-five  weeks ; '  a  saving  clause  is  added 
'that  no  law  to  the  effect  shall  be  passed 
nntil  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been 
thoroaghty  and  completely  organized,  and 
facilities  iMSTorded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  for  a  free  education  of  their  children.' 
When  to  this  provision  we  add  another 
clause,  that  *  the  state  normal  school,  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  all  public  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  all  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,'  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance  is  not  likely  to  be  passed  in  this 
generation,  and  if  passed  will  remain  in- 
operative on  the  statute  book. 

In  1868  the  educational  department  of 
the  State  was  organized  and  a  Superintendent 
appointed,  bat  op  to  1871,  this  officer  could 
report  only  meagre  statistical  returns.  In 
1870,  A  general  system  was  oi^nized  and 
appropriations  and  taxation  made  for  its  sup- 
port— J|}87,500  for  the  university  at  Columbia, 
$10,000  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes,  $15,- 
000  for  the  State  orphan  asylum,  $150,000 
for  free  common  schools,  besides  $50,000 
from  the  capitation  tax.  These  are  large 
amounts,  and  under  favorable  conditions  as 
to  public  opinion,  and  a  concentration  of 
population  in  villages,  great  immediate  re- 
sults might  be  anticipated.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  usual  county  and  district  of- 
ficers, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  slow^ 
process  of  school  habits  can  be  fostered  by 
their  jndicious  action,  and  if  time  will  soften< 
the  asperities  engendered  by  civil  strife  and 
social  revolution. 

In  1840,  the  national  census  returned  20,- 
615  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read  and  write;  and  in  1870,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  there  were 
265,892  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read,  and  280,370  could  not  write, 
and  out  of  a  school  population  of  233,915 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  there  was  a 
school  attendance  of  only  38,249. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  was  originally  settled  in  1V66 
from  North  Carolina,  of  which  it  remained 
an  integral  portion  till  1796,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  with  an  area  of  45,600  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  85,798, 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,268,520 
(322,338  colored),  and  taxable  property  to 
the  value  of  $254,673,792. 

The  laws  and  constitution  (1776)  of  North 
Carolina  extended  over  Tennessee  till  1796, 
and  after  that  time  the  only  legislation  re- 
specting schools  was  in  1785,  to  incorporate 
Davidson  Academy  at  Nashville  and  Martin 
Academy  in  Washlnsrton  county, and  in  1794, 
Blount  College  at  Knoxville,  and  Greenville 
College  in  Green  county. 

The  constitution  of  1796,  as  amended  in 
1835,  enjoins  on  the  general  assembly  *to 
cherish  literature  and  science,^  '  knowledge, 
learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the 
.preservation  of  republican  institutions,*  and 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  funds  realized  out 
>of  land  and  other  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
.port  of  common  schools. 

Down  to  1825,  the  educational  legislation 
of  the  State  was  confined  to  incorporating 
vCoUeges  and  academies;  and  by  the  act  of 
.1817,  'all  academics  were  considered  as 
schools  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of 
students  into  the  colleges  of  this  state.' 

In  1823,  the  first  provision  for  public 
schools  was  made  by  devoting  certain  lands 
'  to  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  fund  for  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  common 
•schools  in  each  and  every  county  in  the 
49tate.'  In  1827,  certain  other  sources  of 
jrevenuo  were  added,  and  the  whole  was  de- 
^  signed  to  be  protected  by  the  constitutional 
■provision  of  1835,  but  proved  inefifectual 
iigainst  the  executive  and  legislative  neces- 
•sities  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of 
«eces8ion,  at  which  time  the  fund  had  ac- 
•cumulated   to  the   sum  of  $1,500,000. 

In  1867,  a  new  system  was  inaugurated, 
■but  in  the  political  revulsion  which  followed, 
its  efliicient  features  were  stricken  out,  and 
•the  State  is  now  trying  to  see  how  a 
^vigorous  administration  can  be  established 
without  authority  in  the  law,  or  will  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  while  the  astounding 
fact  in  the  census  of  1870  confronts  the 
statesmen  of  Tennessee  that  290,549  per- 
sons over  10  years  of  age  cannot  read,  and 
564,697  can  not  write. 

In  1873,  the  legislature  reconsecrated  the 
permanent  school    fund  (estimated  to   be 


$2,112,000)  to  its  original  purpose,  and  ap- 
propriated the  income  (at  six  per  cent.),  and 
the  avails  of  a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar, 
and  a  property  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  State 
valuation,  to  public  schools.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  a  State  superintendent,  county 
superintendent,  one  for  each  county,  and 
three  directors  for  each  district. 

TEXAS. 

Texas  was  settled  in  1792,  and  admitted 
as  a  State  in  1845,  with  an  area  of  237,321 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1850  of 
212,592,  which  had  increased  in  1870  to 
808,579  (253,475  colored)  and  taxable 
property  to  the  value  of  $149,734,929. 

In  the  constitution  of  1845  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  schools,  and  as  early  as  possible  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  schools  through- 
out the  State.  It  creates  a  school  fund  out 
of  all  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  before 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools,  includ- 
ing tne  alternate  sections  of  land  ret^crved 
by  the  State  for  railroad  purposes,  and  of 
any  other  lands  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  United  States  government,  and  also  em- 
powers the  legislature  to  levy  a  tax  for  edu- 
cational purposes  from  year  to  year  through- 
out the  State,  and  reserves  all  sums  arising 
from  taxes  collected  from  *  Africans,  or  per- 
sons of  African  descent,*  for  the  exclusive 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  the  children  of  such  Africans  aiiitmg 
whom  public  schools  may  be  encouraged. 
It  further  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  But 
with  all  this  wise  constitutional  enactment 
no  cfiicient  law  was  put  on  the  statute  book 
down  to  1862,  when  the  war  diso ionized 
society  still  more,  and  the  census  of  1870 
showed  189,423  persons  over  10  years  who 
could  not  read,  and  221,703  who  could  not 
write.  By  the  constitution  of  1869,  and 
the  school  law  of  April,  1871,  school  oflScers 
were  created  with  all  the  machinery  for  ad- 
ministration, but  the  great  work  of  awaken- 
ing parental  interest^  and  creating  a  public 
opinion  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  first  report  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent for  1871  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  difficulties  in  organizing  a  compul- 
sory system  over  a  vast  area,  with  a  sparse 
population,  and  without  the  inheritance  of 
good  school  habits.  The  only  encouraging 
feature  is  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
School  Fund  to  the  value  of  $2,267,971, 
yielding  $136,096  August  31,  1871. 
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VERMONT. 

Vemiont  was  settled  in  1724  largely  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  was  admitted 
as  one  of  the  United  States  in  1791,  with 
an  area  of  10,212  sqnare  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation in  1790  of  85,418,  which  had  in- 
creased in  1871  to  330,551,  and  a  valuation 
for  taxable  purposes  of  $102,548,528. 

The  constitution  of  1793  declares  that 
*  a  competent  number  of  schools  should  be 
maintained  in  each  town  for  the  instruction 
of  youths,  and  that  one  or  more  grammar 
Rcliools  should  be  incorporated  and  sup- 
ported in  each  county  in  this  State.*  Prior 
to  this  date,  schools  had  been  maintained  in 
each  neighborhood,  and  by  a  general  law 
passed  in  1782,  provision  was  made  for  the 
division  of  towns  into  convenient  school 
distriefts,  and  the  appointment  of  trustees  in 
each  town  fo:-  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  schools,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
power  of  raising  one-half  of  the  money  re- 
quired to  build  school-houses  and  support 
the  Sx^hools  by  a  tax  on  the  grand  list,  and 
the  oYher  half,  either  on  the  list  or  the  pupils 
of  tiie  schools,  a<  the  districts  might  order. 

In  1 825,  the  State  made  provision  for  a 
State  School  Fund,  to  be  reserved  until  the 
capital  should  yield  an  income  sutficient  to 
Iciicp  a  free  common  school  in  each  district  for 
a  period  of  two  months,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  the  accumulations  seemed 
s.)  slow  and  the  necessities  of  the  State  re- 
quiring a  State  House,  the  law  was  repealed, 
and  the  capital,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
$250,000,  was  borrowed  and  converted  into  a 
granite  structure ;  and  the  schools  were  kept 
open  quite  as  long  each  year  in  the  old 
ways,  which  according  to  the  census  of  1840 
had  reduced  the  amount  of  illiterary  rela- 
tively below  that  of  every  State  but  one  in 
the  Union.  In  1837,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  surplus  revenue  deposited 
with  Vermont  was  distributed  among  the 
several  towns,  and  the  annual  interest 
($40,000)  to  be  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  three  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  grand 
list  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  same. 

In  1845,  a  State  Superintendent  TGov. 
Eaton)  was  appointed,  and  teachers  insti- 
tutes were  held  for  the  first  time  under  his 
auspices  in  1846.  Since  1856,  State  super- 
vision has  been  exercised  by  a  Board  of 
Education,  acting  through  a  secretary ;  and 
town  supervision  has  been  administered  by 
a  single  officer.  In  1870,  the  town  superin- 
tendents in   each   county  were  required  to 


meet  the  secretary  at  such  place  and  time 
(in  March  or  April)  each  year  lis  he  may 
designate,  to  agree  on  a  uniform  standard  of 
examination  for  all  candidat-os  for  positions 
&s  teachers,  make  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  annual  session  of  the  institute  for  tlie 
county,  and  confer  generally  on  the  interests 
of  education.  Each  town  superintendent 
must  hold  two  public  examinations  of  can- 
didates, and  the  State  Superintendent  must 
do  the  same  at  the  county  institutes. 

In  1866,  State  Normal  Schools  were  in- 
stituted, of  which  there  are  now  three,  at 
Randolph,  Johnson,  and  Castleton,  to  each 
of  which  $1,000  is  appropriated. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  (John  M. 
French)  for  1872,  is  a  document  of  566 
pages— full  and  instructive  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  the  difficulties  of 
getting  the  old  district  system  on  to  the 
higher  plane  of  a  true  system  of  graded 
schools.  Towns  are  now  (since  1870) 
authorized  to  abolish  the  district  system, 
and  place  all  the  public  schools  under  the 
mauiigemcnt  of  six  directors,  one-third 
elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  board  may  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  all  the  scholars  of  the  town,  in  all  the 
branches,  higher  as  well  as  elementary,  of  a 
thorough  education,  in  a  series  of  school:?, 
located  for  the  convenience  of  families,  and 
adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment of  groups  of  pupils,  under  teachers 
best  qualified  for  each  stage.  .Towns  arc 
also  authorized  to  establish  central  schools 
for  the  advanced  pupils  of  all  the  districts. 

The  following  are  among  the  statistical 
items  for  1871-2:  Towns  and  cities,  250; 
organized  school  districts,  2,160;  fractional 
districts,  464;  families,  67,162;  families 
without  children  of  school  age,  46,018  ;  chil- 
dren between  five  and  twenty,  84,946 ; 
children  attending  common  schools,  70,904  ; 
children  attending  academies,  etc.,  4,913; 
common  schools,  2,503;  male  teachers, 
671 ;  female  teachers,  3,544;  teachers  with- 
out experience,  861  ;  teachers  teaching  in 
same  district,  939 ;  teachers.  State  Normal 
graduates,  377 ;  teachers  who  board  round, 
1,313;  school-houses,  3,399,  and  estimated 
value  of  same,  $1,265,387 ;  wages  and  board 
of  teachers,  $397,165;  amount  distributed 
by  State,  $116,678 ;  amount  raised  by  town 
tax,  $69,380  ;  amount  by  district  tax,  $346,- 
051;  total,  $526,000.  Census  of  1870  re- 
turned 15,185  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
could  not  read,  and  1 7,706  could  not  write. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Virginilt  was  first  settled   in  1607,  and 

adopted  its  first  constitution  in  1*776,  having 

in  1700  a  population  of  748,308  (293,427 

slaves).     Its  original  area  of  61,352  square 

miles   was   reduced   by  the  separation  and 

organization   of  a  portion  of  its   territory 

into   a   new  State  called  West  Virginia  to 

88,350   square  miles,  with  a  population  in 

1870  of  1,225,163    (512,841   colored),   and 

taxable  property  to  the  value  of  $365,430,- 

017.     The  constitution   of  1776   oontained 

DO   reference  to  education,  but  in  a  bill  for 

the  more  general    diffusion   of  knowledge 

prepared  by  Wythe  and  Jefferson  in  1770, 

there  is  the  following  preamble  : 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms 
of  goverument  are  better  calculated  than  others  to 
protect  individuaU  hi  ti)e  free  exercise  of  their 
natural  riglits,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves 
better  guarded  ag:ain8t  degeneracy,  .yet  experience 
huth  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms  tliose 
intrusted  with  power  have  iu  time,  and  by  slow 
operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  mo»t  effectual  means  of  preventing  this 
would  be  to  illuminate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  moro  especially 
thereby  of  tiie  experience  of  other  ages  and 
countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to  know  ambition 
under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their 
natural  powers  to  defeat  its  purposes ;  and  whereas 
it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be  happiest 
whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and 
that  laws  will  be  wisely  formed  and  honestly  ad- 
ministered in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  ad- 
minister tliem  are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  be- 
comes exped^nt  for  promoting  the  public  happiness, 
that  those  persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with 
genius  and  virtue  should  be  rendered,  by  liberal  ed- 
ucation, worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to 
the  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other 
accidental  condition  or  circumstance.  But  the  in- 
digence of  the  greater  number,  disabling  them  f\rom 
so  educating  at  their  own  expense  those  of  their 
children  wliom  nature  huth  fitly  formed  and  disposed 
to  become  useful  instruments  of  tlie  public,  it  is 
better  tliat  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated 
at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the  happi. 
ness  of  all  should  be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

The  admirable  code  of  which  the  above 
is  the  preamble,  was  not  adopted,  and  the 
first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  1706, 
with  the  following  preamble : 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  the  great  advantages 
which  civilized  and  polished  nations  enjoy,  beyond 
the  savage  and  tiarbarous  nations  of  the  world,  are 
principally  derived  from  the  Invention  and  use  of 
letters,  by  means  whereof  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  past  ages  are  recorded  and  transmitted, 
so  that  man,  availing  himself  in  succession  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  and  discoveries  of  his  prede- 
cessors, is  enabled  more  auoccssfiilly  to  pursue  and 


improve  not  only  those  arts  which  pontributo  to  the 
support,  convenience,  and  ornament  of  life,  bat 
those  also  which  tend  to  illumine  and  ennoble  his 
understanding  and  his  nature. 

And  wliereaa,  upon  a  review  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  it  seemeth  that  however  favorable  repub- 
lican government,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
equal  liberty,  justice,  and  order,  may  be  to  human 
happiness,  no  real  stability  or  lasting  permanency 
thereof  can  be  rationally  hoped  for  if  the  minds  <k 
the  citizens  be  not  rendered  liberal  and  humune,  and 
be  not  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  those 
principles  from  whence  these  blessings  proceed; 
with  a  view  therefore  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of 
a  system  of  education  which  may  tend  to  produce 
those  desirable  purposes. 

In  1810  the  Literary  Fund  was  instituted, 
and  in  1816  the  directors  were  instructed  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  a  system  of 
public  education  to  comprehend  a  university, 
and  such  additional  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  as  shall  diffuse  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  commonwealth.  The 
report  embodied  a  scheme  similar  in  its 
main  features  to  that  of  1770,  which  passed 
the  House  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  In 
1818  an  act  was  passed  which  appropriated 
$45,000  of  the  revenue  to  the  primary  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  and  $15,000  a  year  to 
endow  and  support  a  university,  to  be  styled 
'  The  University  of  Virginia.^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  and  a  special 
act  of  1810,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  successful  In 
establishing  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, which  educated,  down  to  1870,  8,000 
students  for  Virginia,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  organization,  studies 
and  discipline  of  American  colleges  gener- 

^llv. 

^he  system  of  primary  education  on  the 
basis  of  the  Literary  Fund  in  1811.  and  the 
act  of  1818,  did  not  accomplish  even  its 
narrow  and  ill -aimed  object,  the  primary  in- 
struction of  the  poor.  Governor  Campbell, 
in  1830  proclaimed  its  failure,  and  that  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  white  adults  in  that 
year  was  greater  than  in  1817,  as  evidenced 
by  the  register  of  marriage  licenses;  and 
this  statement  was  confirmed  bv  the  na- 
tional  census  of  1840,  which  returned  58,- 
787  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  out  of 
the  fi-ee  white  population,  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  Well  might  Governor  Mc- 
Dowell say  to  the  Legislature  in  1843:  *This 
plan  of  common  education,  which  reaches 
only  28,000  out  of  the  51,000  pooc  chil- 
dren, and  gives  them  only  sixty  days  taition, 
is  a  costly  and  delusive  nullity,  which  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  another  and  better  one 
established  in  its  place.*     Various  plans  of 
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modification  and  substitution  was  sugo^estcd 
and  discussed,  but  they  were  set  aside  in 
the  frenzy  of  political  excitement ;  and  the 
national  census  of  1870  returns  the  illiteracy 
of  the  poor  whites,  with  the  frightful  ad- 
dition of  the  entire  colored  population,  over 
ten  years  of  age,  at  390,913,  who  could  not 
read,  and  445,893  who  could  not  write — and 
of  the  latter  number,  441,623  were  natives. 

The  conslitntion  of  1867,  ordains  the 
outlinn  of  a  svstera,  which  if  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted  cordially  by  the  people,  and  adrnin- 
iatered  firmly,  but  kindly,  by  officers  who 
liave  their  confidence,  will  in  one  generation 
do  more  for  popular  education  than  has  been 
realized  since  Rev.  Mr.  Gopeland,  in  1621, 
iii-st  moved  for  the  establishment  of  a  *  Free 
School '  in  the  Cotony  of  Virginia,  twenty- 
six  years  before  *  Brother  Purmont  was  en- 
treated to  become  schoolmaster  for  the 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  children'  in  Boston. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1867,  and  the. 
Bchool  law  of  1870,  a  new  system  is  now 
being  administered  by  W.  H.  RufFner,  whose 
second  annual  report^  dated  Nov.  1, 1872,  is 
an  admirable  document,  in  two  parts.  Part 
I.  is  devoted  to  a  statistical  and  expository 
record  of  the  work;  Part  11.  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  general  principles  and  methods 
of  the  system  and  institutions  established 
by  the  earlier  and  later  legislation  of  Vir- 
ginia. Both  documents  should  have  a  wide 
circulation  and  find  thoughtful  readers,  and 
henceforth  many  'doers  of  the  word.'  Tlie 
results  of  1872,  compared  with  those  of 
1871,  and  especially  with  any  year  of  the 
former  system  are  very  encouraging;  3,695 
public  schools,  with  166,337  pupils,  under 
3,853  teachers,  examined  and  visited  by  91 
city  and  county  superintendents,  and  raain- 
-tained  at  an  expense  of  $993,318,  is  a  hope- 
ful exhibition  of  two  years  work  under  such 
difficulties  as  exist  in  this  as  in  the  other 
Southern  States.  To  this  number  of  public 
schools  should  be  added  856  private  schools 
(648  primary,  187  academies,  and  21  col- 
leges), with  20,497  pupils. 

In  the  statistical  summary  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  Auditor's  Report,  appear  the 
following  items:  Capital  of  Literary  Fund, 
$1,596,069;  pay  of  public  school  teachers 
and  treasurers,  $643',066;  county  superin- 
tendents, $45,295 ;  central  office,  $6,490;  dis- 
trict expenses,  $289,467  ;  University  of  Vir- 
flnia,  $16,000;  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
15,000;  Deaf,  Mute,  and  Blind  School, 
$40,000.  Aid  ($28,900)  from  the  Peabody 
Fund  was  given  to  three  Normal  Schools,  &c. 


WESr   VIBOINIA. 

West  Virginia  was  detached  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  *  Old  Virginia,'  the  people  refusing 
to  be  put  out  of  the  United  States  by  the 
war  of  secession,  and  was  admitted  as  aSute 
in  December,  1862,  with  an  area  of  23,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  in  1860  of 
393,224,  which  had  increased  to  442,014  in 
1870,  with  taxable  property  to  the  amount 
of  $140,538,273. 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  in  1863, 
creates  a  school  fund  out  of  the  State's  pro- 
portion of  the  '  literary  fimd '  of  Virginia  and 
other  sources,  for  the  support  of  free  schools 
throughout  the  State  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever.'  The  Legislature  is  directed 
to  *  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  thorough  and  etficient 
system  of  free  schools,'  for  the  election  of  a 
Srate  Superintendent,  for  township  taxation 
for  free  schools,  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
blind,  deaf  routes,  and  insane,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  such  institutions  of  learning  as 
the  best  interests  of  general  education  in 
the  State  may  demand. 

The  system  of  free  schools  established  in 
1865,  provide  for*,  (1,)  A  general  superin- 
tendent of  free  schools ;  (2,)  county  superin- 
tendents, elected  by  the  i>eople,  for  two 
years;  (3,)  township  commissioners,  three 
for  each  township,  one  elected  each  year  for 
a  term  of  three  years;  (4,)  district  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  township  board,  from  the 
residents  of  the  district  for  which  the  school 
is  provided  ;  (5,)  State  Board  «of  the  School 
Fund,  for  the  management  of  any  fund  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

In  1871,  there  were  2,357  public  schools^ 
with  87,330  pupils  enrolled  under  2.303 
teachers  in  2,113  school-houses,  estimated  to 
have  cost  $2,257,744.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  the  year,  for  all  objects,  exceeded 
$565,000. 

Dr.  Sears  applied  $18,000  in  aid  of  nor- 
mal instruction  in  the  State  University,  State 
Normal  School  at  Fairmount,  and  the  teach- 
ers' department  in  Marshall  College,  as  well 
as  to  the  establishment  of  the  graded 
schools,  and  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Institutes  were  held  at  twenty  different 
points  with  manifest  advantage  to  teachers, 
and  to  the  school  interest,  of  the  localities 
where  held. 

The  support  of  schools  falls  mainly  on  a 
capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  male 
inhabitant,  over  twenty-one  years,  and  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars 
of  taxable  property. 
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Wisconsin  was  detached  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan  and  organized  an  inde- 
pendent Territory  in  1836,  and  admitted  a 
State  in  1848,  with  a  population  in  1850, on 
ati  area  of  53,954  square  miles,  of  305,391, 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,054,670, 
with  8333,447,568  taxable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1848,  the  super- 
vision of  public  instruction  is  invested  in  a 
State  Superintendent,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State ;  the  proceeds 
of  all  lands  donated  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  for  educational  purposes  are  se- 
cured inviolably  (1,)  for  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools  in  each  school  district,  and 
the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus; (2,)  for  the  maintenance  of  academies 
and  normal  schools,  and  (3,)  for  a  state 
university ;  each  town  and  city  is  required 
to  raise  by  a  tax,  annually,  for  the  support  of 
free  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less 
than  one-half  th3  amount  received  by  each 
town  or  city  for  school  purposes,  from  the 
income  of  the  school  fund. 

The  first  school  law  dates  from  1849,  by 
which  all  the  territory  in  the  organized 
towns  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the 
afTaii-s  of  which  are  managed  by  three  dis- 
trict officers,  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  town  school  superintendent. 

In  1857,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
come of  all  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
granted  to  the  State  were  constituted  a 
normal  school  fund,  the  avails  of  which  was 
first  applied  to  colleges  and  academies  which 
supported  normal  classes,  but  in  1865,  the 
entire  sales  constitute  a  special  fund  for  the 
support  of  State  Normal  Schools,  of  which 
^VQ  are  now  located.  The  capital  of  the 
Normal  Fund  is  now  about  $1,000,000;  and 
the  Common  School  Fund,  $2,500,000. 

According  to  the  last  official  report  (of 
Samuel  Fallowes)  for  1872,  there  were  5,103 
districts  (excluding  cities),  with- 423,717 
persons  of  the  school  ago  (4  to  20),  and  the 
whole  number  of  all  ages  attending  public 
schools,  270,292;  private  schools,  18,020 ; 
academies  and  colleges,  2,831 ;  benevolent 
institutions,  1,200  ;  or  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance for  1872,  of  292,343. 

The  number  of  school-houses  returned 
was  4,920,  with  accommodations  for  312,- 
612,  valued  at  $3,295,268.  The  productive 
capital  of  the  school  fund  is  $2,482,771, 
and  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  schools, 
$2,174,164. 


From  this  brief  but  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  public  in- 
struction, and  especially  of  common  schools 
in  the  different  States,  it  appears  that : 

1.  The  aniversal  education  of  the  people 
is  now  regarded  among  the  primary  objects 
of  legislation,  and  a  system  of  common  or 
public  schools  is  now  ordained  in  the  consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  and  oi^anized 
and  administered  by  legally  constituted  au- 
thorities in  every  State  and  Territory. 

2.  In  every  State  there  is  a  department 
of  public  instruction,  under  either  a  board 
or  a  single  officer,  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  this  great  interest,  and  in  commu- 
nication with  the  subordinate  officers  in  the 
remotest  and  smallest  corporation  into 
which  the  territory  may  l)e  divided. 

3.  For  the  accommodation  and  support  of 
public  schools,  permanent  funds,  amounting 
\n  the  aggregate  to  over  $100,000,000  are 
set  apart ;  and  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
is  subject  to  state  and  local  taxation,  and 
was  assessed  in  1871  to  the  amount  of  over 
$75,000,000  for  public  school  purposes. 

4.  To  provide  local  accommodations  and 
material  facilities  for  public  schools,  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  upwards  of  $100,- 
000,000  have  been  invested  in  school-houses 
and  their  equipment. 

5.  To  realize  an  adequate  return  from  this 
immense  expenditure,  more  than  100  state 
and  city  normal  and  training  schools  hare 
been  established,  and  a  svsteni  of  examina- 
tion  and  instruction  instituted,  more  or  less 
efficient,  to  exclude  incompetent  teachers; 
and  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons 
actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
more  than  500  institutes  arc  now  held  an- 
nually, in  which  over  50,000  teachers  spend 
from  three  to  ^ve  days  in  professional 
studies  and  exercises. 

6.  Notwithstanding  this  legislation  and 
these  expenditures,  the  non-school  attend- 
ance and  the  adult  illitefacy  of  the  country  is 
alarming,  the  national  census  of  1870  return- 
ing 4,528,084  persons,  ten  years  of  age  anil 
over,  who  can  not  read,  and  5,658,144  who 
can  not  write ;  and  of  the  last  number 
4,880,371  are  native  bom. 

7.  The  national  census  of  1870  returns 
125,056  public  schools  of  difierent  grades, 
with  183,198  f  109.024  females)  teachers; 
6,228,060  pupils  (about  equally  divided  as 
to  sex) ;  and  a  total  expenditure  of  $64,- 
030,673,  of  which  sum  $58,855,507  came 
from  taxation. 
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n.  8EC0KDART  IKSiaUCTIOK. 

The  first  public  schools  of  the  American 
colonies  were  the  free  endowed  grammar 
schools  and  subscription  grammar  schools; 
schools  for  secondary  education.  Public  pri- 
mary or  elementary  common  schools  were 
of  later  date,  both  in  chronological  order, 
and  as  being  a  logical  result  of  their  prede- 
cessors of  higher  grade. 

The  first  school  laws,  those  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  which  were  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  by  individuals  or 
towns  of  the  classes  of  schools  they  referred 
to,  recognized  all  three  trades  of  education- 
al institutions,  both  what  are  at  present 
termed  common  or  elementary,  and  also 
secondary  or  superior ;  that  is  to  say«  com- 
mon or  neighborhood  schools,  grammar 
schools,  and  colleges. 

The  class  of  secondary  schools,  since  the 
very  earliest  period  of  their  establishment, 
has  been  far  less  cherished  and  supported, 
either  by  public  opinion  or  by  legal  provis- 
ions, than  either  of  the  other  two  classes. 
Almost  universally,  the  academy,  the  en- 
dowed school,  the  grammar  school,  has  been 
wholly  left  to  the  support  of  those  wealthier 
or  more  learned  classes  who  have  been  ta- 
citly assumed  to  have  the  only  use  for  them; 
and  where  any  state  assbtance  has  been  ex- 
tended to  them,  it  has  usually  been  in  the  ex- 
ceptional form  of  individual  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration or  individual  grants  of  money  or  land. 

It  may  be  obser\'ed  that  such  a  co-equal 
public  recognition,  if  extended  to  the  class 
of  secondary  schools,  would  at  once  produce 
a  definite  and  important  result,  in  throwing 
probably  half  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
present  secondary  course  of  study  back  with- 
in the  course  of  the  elementary  grade  of 
schools,  and  also  in  bringing  back  a  large 
number  of  what  are  tenned  colleges  into 
their  appropriate  grade  of  secondary  institu- 
tions. 

The  noticeable  and  important  fact  is  more- 
over thus  brought  out,  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  has  never,  up  to  the 
present  time,  demanded  or  recognized  any 
universal  privilege  of  education  beyond  that 
in  the  merest  rudiments  of  it. 

This  neglect  has  of  course  caused  the  ex- 
isting almost  entire  deficiency  of  recorded 
statistics  of  schools  of  this  class.     Such  sta-r 


tistics  are  not  accessible  at  all,  except  in  the 
single  state  of  New  York,  and  even  there, 
only  from  such  secondary  institutions  as  are 
obliged  to  furnish  them  as  a  condition  of 
their  receipt  of  a  portion  of  the  literature 
fund.  This  remark  is  not  applicable  to  the 
grade  of  schools  known  as  public  high 
schools,  for  boys  or  girls,  or  both,  in  several 
of  our  larger  cities ;  but  these  schools, 
few  in  number  and  of  modem  origin,  are 
not  so  much  the  putgrowth  of  popular  feel- 
ling,  as  the  creations  of  a  few  intelligent 
friends  of  public  education,  in  advance  of 
any  general  demand  for  this  class  of  institu- 
tions. Although  not  recognized  generally 
as  part  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction, 
schools  of  the  former  class  have  increased 
rapidly,  and  now  exist  in  almost  every  village 
in  the  land,  and  their  aggregate  number  i& 
18&0,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
will  be  seen  in  the  table  on  page  451. 

The  progress  of  this  class  of  schools,  in 
respect  to  studies,  books,  and  equipment 
generally,  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  can  be  readily  measured  by  any 
one  who  will  look  into  the  best  academy  or 
public  high  school  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
then  read  the  following  communications — 
the  first  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  respect- 
ing one  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  the  class 
known  as  academies;  and  the  other  two 
by  eminent  public  men,  respecting  the  pub 
lie  schools,  and  particularly  the  Latin  school 
of  Boston,  as  it  was  prior  to  or  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  at 
that  time  pronounced  "the  best  on  the 
American  continent." 

"  Mr.  Barnard  :  Dear  Sir — ^You  ask  brief- 
ly the  position  of  Phillips  Academy  as  to 
studies,  text-books,  methods,  and  discipline. 
That  academy  was  founded  in  the  year  1778, 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
by  the  united  contributions  of  thi-ee  broth- 
ers— Samuel,  John,  and  William  Phillips — 
all  of  them  men  of  property  according  to 
the  scale  of  that  day,  and  all  of  a  libei-al  spirit 
toward  every  object,  religious,  moral,  or  ed- 
ucational. But  the  real  author  and  instiga- 
tor of  that  foundation  was  the  only  son  of 
the  first  of  the  above-named,  who  wa*  known 
during  the  early  period  of  his  life  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Phillips^  Junior.  He  was, 
during  his  whole  life,  one  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished, exemplary,  and  popular  men  in 
Massachusetts:  active,  spirited,  influential, 
and  ready,  and  ^k-ador  in  every  good  work; 
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and  he  had  the  control  of  the  hearts  of  his 
father  aud  two  uncles,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  influential  spirit  giving  vitality  to  the 
plan  of  that  institution.  There  was  only 
one  academy  in  the  state  at  that  time — Dum- 
mer  Academy  at  Newbury — which,  although 
it  had  sent  forth  many  good  scholars,  was 
then  going  to  decay  ;  and  the  beautiful  and 
commanding  site  in  the  south  parish  of  An- 
dover  which  that  institution  now  occupies, 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
idea  of  the  institution  as  well  as  or  its  lo- 
cality. EUphalet  Pearson  had  been  educa- 
ted at  Dummer  Academy,  was  distinguiihed 
for  his  scholarship  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
classical  learning;  Samuel  Phillips,  jr.,  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  him  at  college,  though 
in  diflfercnt  classes,  and  entertained  a  high 
opinion  both  of  his  literary  attainments  and 
spirit  of  discipline.     Phillips  Academy  was 

g rejected  with  reference  to  his  becoming  its 
rst  master;  and  his  aid  was  joined  with 
that  of  his  friend  Phillips  in  forming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  academy. 

*'  The  time  of  its  foundation  was  unques- 
tionably most  inauspicious  to  its  success, 
but  young  Phillips  was  of  a  spirit  that 
quailed  before  no  obstacles.  It  was  designed 
to  be  a  model  institution  of  the  kind,  and 
no  pains  were  omitted  to  secure  its  success ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  uncertainties  of  the 
political  aspect  of  the  time  and  the  perpetu- 
ally increasing  depreciation  of  paper  money, 
it  was  sustained  in  great  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity. I  was  sent  to  that  academy  within 
a  month  after  its  opening,  in  May,  1778, 
being  the  seventh  admission  on  its  catalogue. 
I  had  just  then  entered  upon  my  seventh 
year,  and  was  thrust  at  once  into  my  Latin 
at  a  period  of  life  when  noun,  pronoun,  and 
participle  were  terms  of  mysterious  mean- 
ing which  all  the  explanations  of  my  gram- 
mars and  my  masters  for  a  long  time  vainly 
attempted  to  make  me  comprehend.  But  the 
laws  of  the  school  were  imperious.  They 
had  no  regard  for  my  a^e,  and  I  was  for 
years  submitted  to  the  studies  and  discipline 
of  the  seminary,  which,  though  I  could  re- 
peat the  former,  through  want  of  compre- 
nension  of  their  meaning,  I  could  not  possi- 
bly understand.  I  was  sent  to  the  academy 
two  years  at  least  before  I  ought  to  have 
been.  But  William  Phillips  was  my  grand- 
father; it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the 
founders  of  the  academy  should  show  confi- 
dence in  its  advantages;  I  was,  therefore, 
sent  at  once,  upon  its  first  opening,  and  I 


have  always  regarded  the  severe  discipline 
to  which  I  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of 
the  inadequacy  of  my  years  to  my  studies, 
as  a  humble  contribution  toward  the  success 
of  the  academy. 

*'The  course  of  studies  and  text-books  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  from  memory  exactly  re- 
capitulate; I  cannot)  however,  be  far  out 
of  the  way  in  stating  that  *Cheever's  Ac- 
cidence' was  our  first  book  ;  the  second, 
*  Corderius ;'  the  third,  *  Nepos ;'  then,  if 
I  mistake  not,  came  *  Virgil.'  There  may 
have  been  some  intermediate  author  whick 
has  escaped  my  memory,  but  besides  Virgil 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  higher  author. 

"  Our  grammar  was  *  Ward's,'  in  which  all 
the  rules  and  explanations  are  in  Latin,  and 
we  were  drilled  sedulously  in  writing  this 
langaage  far  enough  to  get  into  the  univer- 
sity. Our  studies  in  Greek  were  very  slight 
and  superficial.  Gloucester's  Greek  Gram- 
mar was  our  guide  in  that  language,  and  a 
thorough  ability  to  construe  the  four  Gos- 
pels was  all  required  of  us  to  enter  the  col- 
lege. 

"  These  are  the  best  answers  I  can  give  to 
yonr  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  'studies 
and  text-books,'  but  I  am  not  confident  that 
my  memory  serves  me  with  exactness.  Our 
preparation  was  limited  enongh,  but  suffit- 
cient  for  the  poverty  and  distracted  state  of 
the  period. 

"  Of  '  methods  and  discipline,'  for  which 
you  inquire,  I  can  only  say  that  the  former 
was  strict  and  exact,  and  the  latter  severe. 
Pearson  was  a  convert  to  thorough  disci- 
pline ;  monitors  kept  an  account  of  all  of  a 
student's  failures,  idleness,  inattention,  whis- 
pering, and  like  deviations  from  order,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  were  bestowed  sub- 
stantial rewards  for  such  self-indulgences, 
distributed  upon  the  head  and  hand  with  no 
lack  of  strength  or  fidelity. 

**  In  that  day  arithmetic  was  begun  at  the 
university.  The  degree  of  preparation  for  col- 
lege and  the  amount  of  the  studies  within  it 
are  not  worthy  of  remembrance  when  com- 
pared with  the  means  of  acquirement  now 
presented  to  the  aspiring  student. 

"  Your  other  inquiries  I  should  be  happy 
to  make  the  subject  of  reply,  but  long  ces- 
sation of  familiarity  with  the  objects  to  which 
they  relate  makes  me  dubious  of  my  power 
to  add  any  thing  important  to  their  history. 
My  knowledge  of  the  common  schools  of 
Boston  was  obtained  only  during  the  vaca- 
tions of  the  academy,  and  had  chief  refer- 
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ence  to  improvement  in  my  writing.  Their 
advantages  were  few  enough  and  humble 
cnongli ;  the  education  of  females  veiy  slight, 
and  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  ear- 
lier branches  of  arithmetic. 

"The  interests  of  schools  and  of  education 
were,  thirty  years  ago,  subjects  of  my  thought 
and  writing ;  but  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
interposition  of  other  objects  and  new  du- 
ties aeprive  me  of  the  power  of  aiding  your 
researches  on  these  subjects,  which  are,  how- 
ever, easily  and  far  better  satisfied  by  the 
active  men  of  the  dav.  Wishing  you  all 
success  in  these  wise  and  noble  pursuits, 
"  I  am,  very  tnily, 

**  Your  friend  and  ser\ant, 

"JOSIAH    Ql'INCV." 

"BOSTOK,  Dec.  Ist,  1860." 

The  follow mg  "Memorandum  of  an  emi- 
nent clergyman,  who  was  educated  in  the 
best  schools  of  Boston  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution," we  copy  from  a  volume  of  the 
"Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal," 
vol.  xii.,  pp.  311,  312.  The  notes  are  by 
the  editor  of  the  Journal,  Wm.  B.  Fowle : 

"  At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  years,  I 
was  sent  to  Master  John  LovelPs  Latin 
school.  The  only  requirement  was  reading 
well ;  but,  though  fully  qualified,  I  was  sent 
away  to  Master  Griffith,  a  private  teacher, 
to  learn  to  read,  write  and  spell.  I  learned 
the  English  Grammar  in  Dilworth's  Spelling 
Book  by  heart.  Griffith  traced  letters  with 
a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  them. 

"  Entered  LovelPs  school  at  seven  years. 
Love  11  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system  one  of 
terror.     Trouncing*  was  common   in  the 


*  "  Trouncing  was  performed  by  stripping  the  boy, 
mounting  him  on  another's  back,  and  whipping  liim 
with  birch  rods,  before  the  whole  school.  James 
Lovell,  the  gprandson  of  John,  once  related  to  us  the 
following  anecdote,  which  shows  the  uitUty  of  cor- 
poral punishment  1  It  seems  that  a  boy  had  played 
truant,  and  Master  John  had  publicly  declared  that 
the  oflfender  should  bo  trounced.  "When  such  a  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  it  was  understood  that  the 
other  boys  might  seize  the  criminal  and  take  him 
to  school  by  force.  The  culprit  was  soon  seized  by 
one  party,  and  hurried  to  the  master,  who  inflicted 
the  punishment  without  delay.  On  his  way  home, 
the  culprit  met  another  party,  who  cried  out,  •  Ah, 
John  Brown,'  or  whatever  his  name  was,  'you'll 
get  it  wiien  you  go  to  school!'  'No,  1  shan't,' 
said  the  victorious  boy,  who  felt  that  he  had  got  the 
start  of  them,  '  Xo,  I  shan't,  for  /'vc  got  it,*  and,  as 
ho  said  this,  he  slapped  his  hand  upon  the  part  that 
Ind  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  as  the  poet  says,  '  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word.'  " 


school.  Dr.  Cooper  was  one  of  his  cariy 
scholars,  and  be  told  Di^  Jackson,  the  min- 
ister of  Brook  line,  that  he  had  dreams  of 
school  till  he  died.  The  boys  were  so  afraid 
they  could  not  study.  Sam.  Bradford,  after- 
ward sheriff,  pronounced  the  P  in  J^olemy, 
and  the  younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the 
head  with  a  heavy  ferule.* 

**We  studied  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till 
11,  and  from  1  till  dark.  After  one  or  two 
years,  I^^ent  to  the  town  school,  to  Master 
Holbrook,  at  the  comer  of  West  street,  to 
learn  to  write;  and  to  Master  Proctor,  on 
Pemberton's  Hill,  in  the  south>east  part  of 
Scollay's  Building.  My  second,  third,  and 
fourth  year,  I  wrote  there,  and  did  nothing 
else.  The  English  boys  alone  were  taught 
to  make  pens.  Griffith  was  gentle,  but  his 
being  a  private  teacher  accounts  for  it 

"The  course  of  study  was,  grammar; 
Esop,  with  a  translation ;  Clarke's  Introduc- 
tion to  writing  Latin ;  Eutropius,  w^ith  a 
translation  ;  Corderius ;  Ovid  s  Metamor- 
phoses; Virgil's  Georgics ;  ^neid;  Ccesar; 
Cicero.  In  the  sixth  year  I  began  Greek, 
and  for  the  first  time  attempted  English 
composition,  by  translating  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries. The  master  allowed  us  to  read 
poetical  translations,  such  as  Trappe's  and 
Dryden's  Virgil.  I  was  half  way  through 
Virgil  when  I  began  Greek  with  Ward's 
Greek  Grammar. 

"After  Cheever's  Latm  Accidence,  we 
took  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Grammer.  After 
the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  were  allowed  to  use  Beza's 
Latin  translation.  Then  came  Homer's 
Iliad,  five  or  six  books,  using  Clarke's 
translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  my 
Greek  education  at  school.  Then  we  took 
Horace,  and  composed  Latin  verses,  using 
the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.  Daniel  Jones 
was  the  first  Latin  scholar  in  1771  or  1772, 


*  "  We  saw  this  done  by  another  Boston  teacher, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  we  remonstrated 
with  him  upon  the  danger  of  infllcdng  such  a  blow, 
upon  such  a  spot,  '0,  the  caitiffs,'  said  be,  *iC  is 
good  for  them  I'  About  the  same  time,  another 
teacher,  who  used  to  strike  his  pupils  upon  the 
hand  so  that  the  marks  and  bruises  were  visible, 
was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  mothers,  who 
lived  near  the  school,  and  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
outcries  of  the  sufferers.  The  teacher  promised  not 
to  strike  the  boys  any  more  on  the  ^an//,  and  the 
women  went  away  satisfied.  But,  instead  of  in- 
flicting blows  upon  the  hand,  he  infiicted  them  upon 
the  soies  of  the  feet,  and  made  the  punishment  more 
I  severe." 
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and  he  was  brother  to  Thomas  Kilbv  Jones, 
who  was  no  scholar,  though  a  distinguished 
merchant  afterward. 

'•  I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
vears  and  three  months,  and  was  equal  in 
Latin  and  Greek  to  the  best  in  the  senior 
class.  Xenophon  and  Sallust  were  the  only 
books  used  in  college  that  I  had  not  stud- 
ied. I  went  to  the  private  school  from  11 
to  12  A.  M.,  and  to  the  public  from  3  to  5 

p.  M. 

"  The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life, 
nobody  taught  English  Grammar  or  Geog 
raphy,  but  Col.  Joseph  Ward  (son  of  Dea- 
con Joseph  Ward,  of  Newton,  West  Parish, 
blacksmith,)  who  was  self-taught,  and  set 
up  a  school  in  Boston.  lie  became  aid  to 
General  Ward  when  the  war  commenced, 
and  did  not  teach  after  the  war. 

"  I  never  saw  a  map,  except  in  Ccesar's 
Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what  that 
meant.  Our  class  st-udied  Lowth's  English 
Grammar  at  college.  '  At  Master  Proctor's 
school,  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in 
the  same  room,  to  girls  and  boys,  from  7  to 
14  years  of  age,  and  the  Bible  was  the  only 
reading  book.  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book 
was  used,  and  the  New  England  Primer. 
The  master  set  sums  in  our  MSS.  but  did  not 
go  farther  than  the  Rule  of  Three. 

'^Master  Griffith  was  a  thin  man,  and 
wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and 
Proctor,  but  they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in 
full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so  beaten  by 
his  grandfather  John,  that  James  the  father 
rose  and  said,  *Sir,  you  have  flogged  that 
boy  enough.'  The  boy  went  off  determined 
to  leave  school,  and  go  to  Master  Proctor's ; 
but  he  met  one  of  Mast.er  Proctor's  boys, 
who  asked  whither  he  was  going,  and  when 
informed,  warned  him  not  to  go,  for  he 
would  fare  worse." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  an  address  at  the 
Annual  School  Festival  in  Faneuil  Hall  in 
1852,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
educational  advantages  he  enjoyed  in  early 
life  :— 

"  It  was  fifty-two  years  last  April  since  I 
began,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to  attend 
the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North 
Bennett  street.  The  reading  school  was 
under  Master  Little,  (for  *  Young  America' 
had  not  yet  repudiated  that  title,)  and  the 
writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tileston. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a 
giant  in  stature — six  feet  four,  at  least — and 


somewhat  wedded  to  the  past  He  strugsjled 
earnestly  against  the  change  then  taking 
place  in  the  pronunciation  of  u,  and  insisted 
on  saying  monooment  and  natur.  Bat  I  ac- 
quired, under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought 
in  those  days  a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of 
Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  of  English 
grammar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could 
parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  '  American 
Preceptor.'  Master  Tileston  was  a  writing 
master  of  the  old  school.  He  set  the  copies 
himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston 
handwriting,  whjch,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has, 
in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not 
always  the  same  thing  as  improvement,) 
been  changed  very  little  for  the  better. 
Master  Tileston  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
had  found  a  qualification  for  his  calling  as  a 
writing  master,  in  what  might  have  seemed 
at  first  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction. 
The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  con- 
tracted and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a  bum, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a 
pen  and  a  penknife — and  nothing  else.  As 
they  were  also  considerably  indurated,  they 
served  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  disci- 
pline. A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted 
page,  was  sometimes  visited  with  an  inflic- 
tion which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle.  His  long,  deep 
desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity-shop  of  confis- 
cated balls,  tops,  penknives,  marbles  and 
Jews-harps — ^the  accumulation  of  forty  years. 
I  desire,  however,  to  speak  of  him  with 
gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an 
acquisition  which  has  been  extremely  useful 
to  me  in  after  life — ^that  of  a  plain,  legible 
hand.  I  remained  at  these  schools  about 
sixteen  months,  and  had  the  good  fortune  in 
1 804  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the 
English  department.  After  an  intei-val  of 
about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a 
private  school  kept  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  an  occasion  of 
his  absence,  by  his  ever  memorable  brother, 
Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of 
law  in  Boston,  I  went  to  the  Latin  school, 
then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme 
depression.  It  was  kept  in  School  street, 
where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was 
certainly  not  higher  than  that  of  material 
comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty 
much  the  same  books— -or  of  the  same  class 
— in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now,  but 
in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  manner. 
There  was  jiq  attention  paid  to  the  philoso- 
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phy  of  the  languages — to  the  deduction  of 
word»  from  their  radical  elements — to  the 
niceties  of  construction — still  less  to  pros- 
ody. I  never  made  a  hexameter  or  pen- 
tameter verse  till,  years  afterward,  I  had  a 
son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally 
required  a  little  aid  in  that  vay.  The  sub- 
sidiary and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly 
unknown  in  the  Latin  school  in  1805.  Such 
a  tiling  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a 
blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an  ancient 
buildinor,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient 
art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls  of  our 
schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric 
telegraph.  If  our  children,  who  possess  all 
those  appliances  and  aids  to  learning,  do 
uot  greatly  excel  their  parents,  they  will  be 
much  to  blame." 

Academy  Life  in   PhiUidelphia  aboiU  1760. 

Graydon,  in  ''^  Memoir i  of  a  Life  chiefly 
passed  in  Philadelphia,  within  the  last  sixty 
[1752-1811]  year*,"  printed  in  Harrisburgli 
by  John  Wyetb,  1811,  after  noting  his  first 
teacher  in  Bri^^tol,  where  he  was  born,  as  a 
kind,  good-humored  Irishman,  by  the  name 
of  Pinkerton,  and  his  first  teacher  in  Phila- 
delphia, an  Englishman  (David  James 
Dove),  much  celebrated  in  his  day  both  as 
teacher  and  maker  of  a  minor  kind  of  satir- 
ical poetry,  chronicles  his  admission  into 
the  principal  seminary  in  Pennsylvania, 
then  as  now  bearing  the  name  of  a  university. 

"  I  was  now  about  eight  years  of  age,  and 
my  first  introduction  was  to  Mr.  Kinnersley, 
the  teacher  of  English  and  Professor  of 
Oratory.  He  was  an  Anabaptist  clergyman, 
a  large,  venerable  looking  man,  of  no  great 
general  erudition,  though  a  considerable 
proficient  in  electricity  ;  and  who,  whether 
trnly  or  not,  has  been  said  to  have  had  a  share 
in  certain  discoveries  in  that  science,  of  which 
Doctor  Franklin  received  the  whole  credit. 
The  task  of  the  younger  boys,  at  least,  con- 
sisted in  learning  to  read  and  to  write  their 
mother  tongue  grammatically  ;  and  one  day 
in  the  week  (I  think  Friday)  was  set  apart 
for  the  recitation  of  select  passages  in  poetry 
and  prose.  For  this  purpose,  each  sr^holar, 
in  his  turn,  ascended  the  stage,  and  said  his 
speech,  as  the  phrase  was.  This  speech  was 
carefully  taught  him  by  his  master,  both 
with  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  and  the 
action  deemed  suitable  to  its  several  parts. 
Two  of  th;3se  specimens  of  infantile  oratory, 
to  the  disturbance  of  my  repose,  I  had  been 
qualified  to  exhibit :   family  partiality,  no 


doubt,  overrated  their  merit:  and  hence, 
my  declaiming  powers  were  in  a  state  of 
such  constant  requisition,  that  my  orations, 
like  worn  oat  ditties,  became  vapid  and 
fatiguing  to  me;  and  consequently  impaired 
my  relish  for  that  kind  of  acquirement 
More  profit  attended  my  reading.  Afler 
.^op's  fables,  and  an  abridgment  of  tjie 
Roman  history,  Telemachns  was  put  into 
our  hands;  and  if  it  bo  admitted  that  the 
human  heart  may  be  bettered  by  instmc- 
tion,  mine,  I  may  aver,  was  benefited  by  this 
work  of  the  virtuous  Fenelon.  While  the 
mild  wisdom  of  Mentor  called  forth  my 
veneration,  the  noble  ardor  of  the  youthful 
hero  excited  my  sympathy  and  emulation. 
I  took  part,  like  a  second  friend,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  I  participated  in 
his  toils,  I  warmed  with  his  exploits,  I  wept 
where  he  wept^  and  exulted  where  he 
triumphed. 

*'  A  few  days  after  I  had  been  put  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Kinnersley,  I  was  told  by 
my  classmates  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  fiorht  a  battle  with  some  one  in  order  to 
establish  my  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  an 
academy  boy ;  that  this  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  they  would  select  for 
me  a  suitable  antagonist,  one  of  my  motcK, 
whom  after  school  I  roust  %ht,  or  be  looked 
npon  as  a  coward.  I  must  confess  that  I 
did  not  at  all  relish  tlie  proposal.  Though 
possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  spirit,  or  at 
least  ii-ascibility,  to  defend  myself  when  as- 
saulted, I  had  never  been  a  boxer.  Being 
of  a  light  and  slender  make,  I  was  not  cal- 
culated for  the  bu<iness,  nor  had  I  ever  In^en 
ambitious  of  being  the  cock  of  a  schooL 
Besides,  by  the  laws  of  the  institution  I  wiis 
now  a  subject  of,  fighting  was  a  capital 
crime;  a  sort  of  felony  deprived  of  clergy, 
whose  punishment  was  not  to  be  averted  by 
the  most  scholar-like  reading.  For  these 
reasons,  both  of  which  had  sufficient  weight 
with  me,  and  the  last,  not  the  least,  as  I  had 
never  been  a  willful  transgressor  of  rules,  or 
callons  to  the  consequences  of  an  infraction 
of  them,  I  absolutely  declined  the  proptjsal; 
although  I  had  too  much  of  that  feeling 
about  me,  which  some  might  call  false 
honor,  to  represent  the  case  to  the  master, 
which  would  at  once  have  extricated  me 
from  my  difficulty,  and  brought  down  con- 
dign punishment  on  its  imposers.  Matters 
thus  went  on  until  school  was  out,  when  I 
found  that  the  lists  were  appointed,  and  that 
a  certain  John  Appowcn,  a  lad  who,  though 
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not  quite  so  tall,  yet  better  set  and  older 
than  myself,  was  pitted  against  me.  With 
increased  pertinacity  I  again  refused  the 
combat,  and  insisted  on  being  permitted  to 
go  home  unmolested.  On  quickening  mv 
pace  for  this  purpose,  ray  persecutors,  with 
Appowen  at  their  head,  followed  close  at 
my  heels.  Upon  this  I  moved  faster  and 
faster,  until  my  retreat  became  a  flight  too 
unequivocal  and  inglorious  for  a  man  to  re- 
late of  himself,  had  not  Homer  ,f urn ished 
some  apology  for  'the  procedure,  in  making 
the  heroic  Ilector  thrice  encircle  the  walls 
of  Troy,  before  he  could  find  courage  to 
encounter  the  implacable  Achilles.  To  cut 
the  story  short,  my  spirit  could  no  longer 
brook  an  oppression  so  intolerable,  and 
stung  to  the  quick  at  the  term  coward  which 
was  lavished  upon  me,  I  made  a  halt  and 
faced  my  pursuers.  A  combat  immediately 
ensued  between  Appowen  and  myself,  which 
for  some  time  was  maintained  on  each  side 
with  equal  vigor  and  determination,  when, 
unluckily,  I  received  his  fist  directly  in  my 
gullet.  The  blow  for  a  time  depriving  me 
of  breath  and  the  power  of  resistance, 
victory  declared  for  my  adversary,  though 
not  without  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
party  that  I  had  at  last  behaved  well,  and 
shown  myself  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
an  academy  boy.  Being  thus  established,  I 
had  no  more  battles  imposed  upon  me,  and 
none  that  I  can  recollect,  of  ray  own  pro- 
voking ;  for  I  have  a  right  to  declare  that 
my  general  deportraent  was  correct  and  un- 
offending, though  extremely  obstinate  and 
unyielding  under  a  sense  of  injustice. 

"In  M^arch,  1761,  I  entered  the  Latin 
school,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  John 
Beveridge,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  retained 
the  smack  of  his  vernacular  tongue  in  itS 
primitive  purity.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  language  he  taught,  was  I  believe, 
justly  deemed  to  be  very  accurate  and  pro- 
found. But  as  to  his  other  acquirements, 
after  excepting  the  game  of  backgammon, 
in  which  he  was  said  to  excel,  truth  will  not 
warrant  me  in  saying  a  great  deal.  He 
was,  however,  diligent  and  laborious  in  his 
attention  to  his  school;  and  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  making  himself  be- 
loved by  the  scholars,  and  of  exciting  their 
emulation  and  exertion,  nothing  would  have 
been  wanting  in  him  to  an  entire  qualifica- 
tion for  his  ofi!ce.  But  unfortunately,  he 
had  no  dignity  of  character,  and  was  no 
less  destitute  of  the  art  of  making  himself 


respected  than  beloved.  Though  not  per- 
haps to  be  complained  of  as  intoleiibly 
severe,  he  yet  made  a  pretty  free  use  of  the 
ratan  and  the  ferule,  but  to  very  little  purpose. 
He  was,  in  short,  no  disciplinarian,  and  con- 
sequently very  unequal  to  the  management 
of  seventy  or  eighty  boys,  many  of  whom 
were  superlatively  pickle  and  unruly.  He 
was  assisted,  indeed,  by  two  ushers,  who 
eased  him  in  the  burden  of  teaching,  but 
who,  in  matters  of  discipline,  seemed  dis- 
inclined to  interfere,  and  disposed  to  con- 
sider themselves  rather  as  subjects  than 
rulers.  I  have  seen  them  slily  slip  out  of 
the  way  when  the  principal  was  entering 
upon  the  job  of  capitally  punishing  a  boy, 
who  from  his  size  would  be  likely  to  make 
resistance.  For  this  had  become  nearly  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  poor  Beveridge,  who 
was  diminutive  in  his  stature  and  neither 
young  nor  vigorous,  after  exhausting  himself 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  denude  the  delin- 
quent, was  generally  glad  to  compound  for 
a  few  strokes  over  his  clothes,  on  any  part 
that  was  accessible.  He  had,  indeed,  so 
frequently  been  foiled,  that  his  birch  at 
length  was  rarely  brought  forth,  and  might 
truly  be  said  to  have  lost  its  terrors — 
it  was  tanquam  gladium  in  vagina  rcpos- 
itum.  He  indemnified  himself,  however,  by 
a  redoubled  use  of  his  ratan. 

"  So  entire  was  the  want  of  respect  towards 
him,  and  so  liable  was  he  to  be  imposed 
upon,  that  one  of  the  larger  boys,  for  a 
wager,  once  pulled  off  his  wig,  which  he 
effected  by  suddenly  twitching  it  from  his 
head  under  pretense  of  brushing  from  it  a 
spider;  and  the  unequivocal  insult  was  only 
resented  by  the  peevish  exclamation  of 
hoot  mon  I 

"Various  were  the  rogueries  that  were 
played  upon  him ;  but  the  most  audacious 
of  all  was  the  following.  At  the  hour  of 
convening  in  the  afternoon,  that  being  found 
the  most  convenient,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Beveridge  being  usually  a  little  be- 
yond the  tirae;  the  bell  having  rung,  the 
ushers  being  at  their  posts,  and  the  scholars 
arranged  in  their  classes,  three  or  four  of 
the  conspirators  conceal  themselves  without, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of 
their  victim.  He  arrives,  enters  the  school, 
and  is  permitted  to  proceed  until  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  nearly  reached  his  chair  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  when  instantly 
the  door  and  every  window-shutter  is  closed. 
Now,  shrouded  in  utter  darkness,  the  most 
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hideous  yells  that  can  be  conceived  are  sent 
forth  from  at  least  three  score  of  throats; 
and  Ovids,  and  Virgils,  and  Horaces, 
together  with  the  more  heavy  metal  of 
dictionaries,  whetlier  of  Cole,  of  Young,  or 
of  Ainsworth,  are  hurled  without  remorse 
at  the  head  of  the  astonished  preceptor, 
who,  on  his  side,  groping  and  crawling  under 
cover  of  the  forms,  makes  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  door.  When  attained,  and  light 
restored,  a  death-like  silence  ensues.  Every 
boy  is  at  his  lesson ;  no  one  has  had  a  hand 
or  a  voice  in  the  recent  atrocity;  what  then 
is  to  be  done,  and  who  shall  be  chastised. 

Saoit  at^ox  Voliteais^  nee  tefi  conceit  vsquam 
Jtuctoretttn  nee  quo  $e  ardens  immittere  petttit. 

Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rn^.  nnri  gnKing  round 
Descries  not  him  who  aim'd  the  fatal  wound  ; 
Niir  linowi  to  fix  revenge. 

"  This  most  intolerable  outrage,  from  its 
succeeding  beyond  expectation,  and  being 
entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  school,  had  a 
run  of  several  days;  and  was  only  then  put 
a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  the  faculty^ 
who  decreed  the  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment on  those  who  should  be  found  offend- 
ing in  the  premises,  and  by  taking  measures 
to  prevent  a  further  repetition  of  the 
enormity. 

"The  ushers,  during  the  terra  of  my 
pupilage,  a  period  of  four  years  or  more, 
were  often  changed;  and  some  of  them,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  insignificant 
enough  ;  but  others,  were  men  of  sense  and 
respectability,  to  whom,  on  a  comparison 
with  the  principal,  the  management  of  the 
school  might  have  been  committed  with 
much  advantage.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Patrick  Allison,  afterwards  officiating  as  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Baltimore;  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  late  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  and  Mr.  John  Andrews,  now 
Doctor  Andrews  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  true  they  were  much 
younger  men  than  Mr.  Beveridge,  and 
probably  unequal  adepts  in  the  language  that 
was  taught;  but  even  on  the  supposition 
©f  this  comparative  deficiency  on  their  part, 
it  would  have  been  amply  compensated  by 
their  judicious  discipline  and  instruction. 

"  VVith  respect  to  my  progress  and  that  of 
the  class  to  which  I  belonged,  it  was  reputa- 
ble and  perhaps  laudable  for  the  first  two 
years.  From  a  pretty  close  application,  we 
were  well  grounded  in  grammar,  and  had 
passed  through  the  elementary  books,  much 
to  the  approbation  of  our  teachers ;  but  at 


length,  with  a  single  exception,  we  became 
possessed  of  the  demons  of  liberty  and 
idleness.  We  were,  to  a  great  degree,  im- 
patient of  the  restraints  of  a  school ;  and 
if  we  yet  retained  any  latent  sparks  of  the 
emulation  of  improvement,  we  were  unfor- 
tunately never  favored  with  the  collision  that 
could  draw  them  forth.  We  could  feelingly 
have  exclaimed  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
ma«  a  quoi  »ert  de  lire  f  but  whcre's  the 
use  of  all  this  pouring  Over  books!  One 
boy  thought  lie  had  Latin  enough,  as  he 
was  not  designed  for  a  learned  profession ; 
his  father  thought  so  too,  and  was  about 
taking  him  from  school.  .Another  was  of 
opinion  that  he  might  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  a  counting-house,  and  was  also 
about  ridding  himself  of  his  scholastic 
shackles.  As  this  was  a  consummation  de- 
voutly wished  by  us  all,  we  cheerfully  re- 
nounced the  learned  professions  for  the  sake 
of  the  supposed  liberty  that  would  be  the 
consequence.  We  were  all,  therefore,  to  be 
merchants,  as  to  be  mechanics  was  too 
humiliating;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
question  was  proposed,  which  of  us  woul  1 
enter  upon  the  study  of  Greek,  the  gram- 
mar of  which  tongue  was  about  to  be  put 
into  our  hands,  there  were  but  two  or  three 
who  declared  for  it.  As  to  myself,  it  was 
my  mother's  desire,  from  her  knowing  it  to 
have  been  my  father's  intention  to  give  me 
the  best  education  the  country  afforded,  that 
I  should  go  on,  and  acquire  every  hinguage 
and  science  that  was  taught  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  but  as  my  evil  star  would  have  it,  I 
was  thoroughly  tired  of  books  and  confine- 
ment, and  her  advice  and  even  entreaties 
were  ovcrniled  by  my  extreme  repugnance 
to  a  longer  continuance  in  the  college, 
"which,  to  my  lasting  regret,  I  bid  adieu  to 
when  a  little  turned  of  fourteen,  at  the  very 
season  when  the  minds  of  the  studious 
begin  to  profit  by  instruction.  We  were  at 
this  time  reading  Horace  and  Cicero,  having 
passed  through  Ovid,  Virgil,  Caesar  and  Sal- 
lust.  From  my  own  experience  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  am  inclined  to  think  it  of  much 
consequence,  that  a  boy  designed  to  com- 
plete nis  college  studies,  should  be  classed 
with  those  of  a  similar  destination.'' 

A  picture  of  academy  life  prior  to  1800 — 
its  material  outfit  of  building  and  apparatus, 
its  teachers,  studies,  and  students,  in  Georgia 
and  Virginia,  has  already  been  given,  and 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  "the  beg- 
garly elements  "  above  described. 
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Public  Sigh  Schools  —  Endowed  Academies. 

In  the  origioHl  organizatiou  of  public  in- 
slrnction  in  New  Enghiud,  provision  was 
made  for  a  school  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  common  district  or  neighborhood  school, 
where  .the  mother  tongue^  penmanship  and 
arithmetic  were  taught  to  all,  so  that  '^  so 
much  barbarism  as  a  single  child  unable  to 
read  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  colony  could  not  exist."  This 
school  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
ivas  a  town  grammar  school  for  all  towns  of 
one  hundred  families.  In  Connecticut  the 
same  original  requisition  gave  place  in  1672 
to  a  school  of  the  same  grade  for  the  head 
town  of  each  county,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  tuition,  and  ultimately  to  make  the 
instruction  gratuitous,  was  aided  by  grants 
of  public  lands,  and  to  some  extent  endowed 
by  individuals.  By  degrees  in  all  parts  of 
New  England,  where  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  local  grammar  school, 
either  from  paucity  of  inhabitants,  or  want 
of  popular  appreciation  of  the  necessity  or 
the  advantages  of  instruction  of  this  grade, 
cither  the  clergyman  in  his  own  house  fitted 
young  men  for  college,  or  a  college  graduate 
at  his  own  risk  opened  a  temporary  school 
for  pupils,  whose  parents  desired  for  them 
more  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  than  could 
be  obtained  in  the  district  school.  In  such 
places,  if  there  were  few  men,  or  even  one 
man  of  public  spirit  and  energy,  sooner  or 
later  an  academic  institution  would  spring 
up,  towards  the  support  of  which  donations 
or  bequests  would  be  made,  and  for  its  better 
management,  corporate  powers  and  grants 
of  public  lands  would  be  a^ked  and  obtained 
from  the  leo^islature.  In  Miissachusetts  alone 
these  charters  and  land  grants  were  made 
originally,  as  a  settled  policy — only  for  dis- 
tricts where  the  grammar  schools  could 
not  supply  the  wants  of  a  higher  education, 
and  for  not  more  than  one  institution  in  a 
large  extent  of  territory  like  that  of  a  county. 
By  degrees  this  policy  was  forgotten  and 
disregarded,  even  in  Ma^^sachusutts,  and 
charters  were  freely  granted,  and  the  Acad- 
emies came  to  rival  and  supersede  even  the 
Town  (Grammar  schools — until  public  att<»n- 
tion  was  arrested  to  the  fact,  first  by  James 
G.  Carter  in  1824.  From  that  time  strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
public  schools  to  restore  the  earlier  and  better 
policy,  of  Public  High  Schools  for  boys  and 
girls  in  every  city  and  town  where  the  popula- 


tion was  sufficient  to  furnish  a  quota  of 
scholars,  who  could  at  once  reside  with  their 
parents  and  get  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education.*  To  provide  for  children  and 
youth  in  smaller  towns  and  in  more 
sparsely  populated  counties,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  go  aw^ay  from  home  for  a  higher 
education.  Academies  and  Seminaries  have 
been  largely  endowed,  so  as  to**  reduce  the 
cost  of  tuition  and  the  expense  of  residence. 
These  schools  are  becoming  fewer  in  number, 
but  the  few  are  better  endowed,  and  better 
equipped  for  the  work  of  classical  and  scien-  . 
tine  teaching. 

Academies  out  of  New  England. 

Out  of  New  England  generally,  where  the 
township  plan  of  settlement  did  not  pre- 
vail, and  where  even  neighborhood  schools 
were  not  provided  for  or  made  obligatory  by 
law,  the  educational  wants  of  the  few 
families,  who  cared  for  higher,  as  well  as 
elementary  instruction  for  their  older  and 
younger  children,  could  be  most  readily  and 
economically  obtained  for  them  by  associated 
eftbrts,  whicn  soon  resulted  in  special  charters 
for  convenience  of  management ;  and  hence 
all  over  the  country  the  policy  of  Academies, 
not  only  for  large  districts,  like  one  or  more 
counties,  but  for  all  large  towns  and  cities 
prevailed.  In  such  States,  the  demand  for 
educational  facilities  for  the  more  wealthy 
and  educated  families  being  thus  partially, 
and  in  some  cases  even  liberally  supplied,  it 
h.is  been  difficult  to  overcome  the  force  of 
habit,  and  inaugurate  a  school  policy  large 
and  broad  enough  to  provide  at  once  for  ele- 
mentary and  higher  gi*ades  of  schools  at  the 
public  expense  for  the  entire  community. 
Without  the  higher  element,  the  public  school 
inevitably  sinks  down  into  a  class  institution 
— common,  not  only  because  it  is  rudiment- 
ary and  cheap,  but  because  it  is  poor  and 
only  for  the  poor. 

By  degrees  the  Graded  System  of  Public 
Schools,  presented  by  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  particularly  by  the  latter  in 
addresses  delivered  before  the  Legislatures 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  seventeen 
States  between  the  years  1 842-1 848,  and  in 
numerous  publications  on  this  subject,  of 
which  over  1,000,000  copies  have  been  print- 
ed and  distributed — was  established  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  where  are 

*  Aneording  to  the  Report  of  MniMRrhii«ettii  Bonrd  of  Eda- 
cQtion  fur  1870.  Hii^ii  9chnolt  wpre  maiDiained  in  1G9  out  of  335 
towns  in  the  Stnte,  embnieinnf  S9  per  reitt  nf  the  population, 
in  nearly  ail  the  towoa  barinf  over  S,UOO  inhabilanti. 
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now  fonml  the  best  specimens  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  Public  Instruction. 

Outside  of  the  Public  High  School,  the 
incorporated  and  endowed  Academies  and 
Seininarics,  until  quite  recently,  were  avow- 
edly denominational  in  the  religious  profes- 
sion of  thoir  teachers  and  the  general  influ- 
ence of  the  institution.  Recently,  several 
schools  of  the  secondary  class  have  been  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  corporate  powers, 
but  the  instruction  has  been  made  fi^e  or 
cheap,  and  all  sectarian  preference  and  influ- 
«  encc  has  been  disavowed  and  guarded 
against.  Of  this  class  are  the  Putnam  Free 
School  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  the  Free 
Academy  at  Norwich,  and  the  Morgan 
School  at  Clinton,  in  Connecticut. 

Female  Ssminaries  and  Colleges. 

Although  variously  designated^  all  the  in- 
stitutions for  female  education  of  the  highest 
grade,  yet  established  in  this  country,  belong 
properly  to  the  department  of  secondary  in- 
struction, these  are  nearly  all  the  creation 
not  only  of  the  present  century,  but  of  the 
List  twenty-five  years.  But  before  noticing 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  institutions 
which  are  fast  rising  into  grade  of  superior 
schools,  we  cite  from  a  communication 
of  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  an  account 
of  the  education  of  girls  as  it  was  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Girls  liad  no  separate  classes,  though  generally 
sitting  OQ  separate  benches.  A  merchant  from  Bos- 
ton, resident  in  my  native  town,  who  was  desirous 
to  give  liis  eldest  d.uigltter  the  best  education,  sent 
her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be  taught  needle- 
work and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in 
good  and  genteel  company.  To  compleie  this  educa- 
tion, another  quarter,  the  year  following,  was  ppeut 
at  Boston.  A  third  quarter  was  then  allowed  her 
at  the  school  of  a  lady  in  Hartford.  Anotlier  female 
among  my  schoolmates  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to  attain 
tlie  same  accoi:nplishment8  of  needlework,  good 
reading,  marking,  and  polished  manners.  These 
are  the  only  instances  of  female  education,  beyond 
tliat  of  the  common  schools  before  described,  which 
I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  oa  Con- 
necticut river,  until  1776. 

You  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New 
England,  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
acquired  that  firmness,  and  energy,  and  excellence 
of  character  for  which  they  have  been  so  justly  dis- 
tinguished, while  their  advantages  of  school  educa- 
tion were  so  limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge, 
bat  the  nature  of  that  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  surrounding  in- 
fluences and  habits,  which  form  the  character. 
Natural  logic— the  self-taught  art  of  thinking- 
was  the  guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.    The 


first  of  Watt's  five  methods  of  mental  improvement 
"The  attentive  notice  of  every  instructive  object 
and  occurrence,"  was  not  then  in  circulation,  bat 
was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newspapers  were 
taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  fiunilies,  in 
the  most  populous  villages  and  towns.  Booka, 
though  scarce,  were  found  in  some  fiimilies,  and  freely 
lent;  and  in  place  of  a  flood  of  books,  many  of 
which  are  trifling  or  pernicious,  there  were  a  few, 
of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughly  reed, 
and  talked  of,  and  digested.  In  town  and  village 
libraries,  there  were  some  useful  histories,  natural 
and  political  Milton,  Watts'  Lyric  Poems,  Toung's 
Night  Thoughts,  Uervey's  Meditations,  the  Tattler, 
and  Addison's  Spectator,  were  not  scarce,  though 
not  generally  diffused.  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlow, 
and  an  abridgement  of  Grandison,  were  in  a  few 
hands,  and  eagerly  read;  and  tlie  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  was  the  chief  work  of  this  kind 
for  the  young. 

But  the  daily,  attentive  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  great  source  of  all  wisdom  and  discretion, 
WAS  deemed  indispensable  in  thoee  days,  when  every 
child  had  a  Bible,  and  was  accustomed  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  lesson  at  morning  prayers.  Tliis 
study,  with  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms  (a  book,  wlitdi 
with  all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  ridi 
treasure  of  poetry  and  thought,  as  well  as  piety,)  at 
home,  at  church,  and  in  singing  schools,  I  regard  as 
having  fumislied,  more  than  all  other  books  and  in- 
structions, the  means  of  mental  improvement  fer 
forty  years  of  the  last  century. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for 
female  improvement  in  the  higher  branches,  a  gen- 
eral excitement  appeared  in  parents,  and  an  emula- 
tion in  daughters  to  attend  them.  Many  attended 
such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters,  others  a  year, 
some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of  at- 
tendanoe  for  instruction  in  elementary  b^aochee^ 
arose  higher  improvements.  The  love  of  reading 
and  habits  of  application  became  fashionable ;  and 
fashion  we  know  is  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  science  was  first  propoc^d,  it  excited 
ridicule.  The  man  who  devoted  his, time  and  heart 
to  tlie  work  was  regarded  as  an  enthusiast.  The 
cry  was —  "  What  need  is  there  of  learning  how  far 
off  the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  warm  us?*' 
— ^'  What,  will  the  teacher  learn  his  pupils  to  make 
Almanacs?" — ''When  girls  become  scholars,  wl)0 
is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies?"  But  these 
narrow  prejudices  have  almost  parsed  away.  Many 
have  since  become  equally  enthusiasts  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  results  of  an  improved  system  of 
female  education  have  not  disappointed  their  hopes 
or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of  muid.  and  ap- 
plication to  the  solid  branches  of  knowledg^ 
our  well  educated  females  have  become  more 
agreeable,  companions,  more  useful  members 
of  society,  and  more  skillful  and  faithful  teach- 
ers, without  disqualiOring  tbemselves  for  domestio 
avocations. 

Tlie  first  school  of  eminence  exclusively 
for  girls  was  the  Moravian  Seminary  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania.  This  was  established 
as  early  as  1749,  bnt  was  not  opened  as  a 
boarding-school  until  1785.  It  enjoyed 
aboat  that  date  a  national  reputation.    About 
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the  same  period  the  Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion, at  Georgetown,  the  first  Catholic  Sem- 
inary for  girls  in  the  United  States,  was  es- 
tablished, and  at  this  date  there  aro  upwards 
of  fifty  under  the  care  of  different  religious 
orders  in  the  different  dioceses. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  President  Dwight, 
in  his  school  at  Gceeofield,  opened  in  1783, 
was  the  first  in  the  country  to  admit  pupils 
of  both  sexes  to  an  entire  equality  of  intel- 
lectual training  of  the  highest  order. 

When  that  famous  teacher,  Caleb  Bing- 
ham, removed  to  Boston,  in  1784,  he  did  so 
with  the  design  of  opening  there  a  school 
for  girls,  who  were,  singularly  enough,  at 
that  time  excluded  from  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  Bingham^s  enterprise  was  successful, 
and  was  also  the  means  of*revolutioni£ing 
the  unfair  school  system  of  the  city,  and  of 
introducing  a  plan  which,  though  imperfect, 
provided  some  public  instruction  ^for  girls. 
After  many  delays  and  defeats,  the  Girls'  Hi^h 
School,  in  1872,  was  left  to  occupy  alone  the 
lai^est,  most  costly,  and  best  equipped  school 
structure  in  the  United  States,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  principal  (Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.) 
who  was  recently  a  college  president. 

In  1792,  Miss  Pierce  opened  a  school  for 
girls  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  which  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  forty  years,  and  edu- 
cated large  numbers  of  young  ladies  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  la  the  same  year, 
at  Philadelphia,  was  incorporated  the  first 
Female  Academy  in  this  country. 

From  about  1797  to  1800,  Rev.  William 
Woodbridge,  father  of  the  well-known  au- 
thor and  educator,  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
taught  a  young  ladies'  school,  at  first  at 
JN'orwich,  and  afterward  at  Middletown,  Ct. 
He  had  previously  (in  1779)  taught  a  class 
of  young  ladies  in  New  Haven,  Ct,  and  a 
Female  Academy  in  1789  at  Medford,  Mass. 

In  1816,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  commenced 
her  endeavors  to  secure  for  women  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  grade  of  education 
corresponding  to  that  which  colleges  furnish 
to  the  other  sex.  The  eminent  success  and 
excellence  of  her  celebrated  school  at  Troy 
are  well  known ;  and  an  important  conse- 
quence of  her  labors  was,  that  female  semi- 
naries were  admitted  to  receive  aid  from  the 
literature  fund  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  male  academies. 

From  1818  to  1830,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson 
conducted  a  young  ladies'  school  of  high  rep- 
utation and  efficiency,  successively  at  Byfield 
and  Saugus,  Mass.,  and  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
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In  1823,  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  opened 
a  young  ladies'  school  at  Boston,  probably 
with  a  more  complete  outfit  than  Any  wbicn 
had  preceded  it.  Soon  after,  the  well-known 
school  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  im  institution  of 
similar  grade  and  excellence,  was  opened  at 
Providence.  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  and  Miss 
Mary  Lyon,  both  pupils  of  Rev.  J.  Elmerson, 
were  associated  m  the  conduct  of  an  ex- 
cellent school  for  young  ladies  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  in  1821.  The  energetic  aqd  perse- 
vering labors  of  Miss  Lyon,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  permanent  Protestant 
school  of  high  grade  for  young  ladies,  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
seminary  at  South  Hadley,  which  waft 
opened  in  1837.  In  1839  the  first  Normal 
School  for  female  teachers  was  opened  at 
Framingham. 

In  1822,  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher  open- 
ed a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  which  she  conducted  with  eminent 
success  for  ten  years.  She  afterward  taught 
for  a  short  period  at  Cincinnati,  but  her  Ifi- 
bors  for  female  education  have  subsequently 
consisted  in  various  publications,  and  in  the 
management  of  an  extended  scheme  for  a 
system  of  Christian  female  education,  in- 
cluding a  national  board,  high  schools,  and 
normal  schools ;  which  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  several  valuable  institutions. 

In  1825,  at  Wilbrahara,  Mass.,  was  open- 
ed the  first  of  the  Methodist  Conference 
seminaries — institutions  whose  plan  has  sub^ 
stantially  followed  that  of  the  Wilbraham 
Seminary,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Rev. 
Wilbur  Fiske,  its  first  principal,  and  ad- 
mitted young  women  as  well  as  young  men 
to  their  advantages.  Ten  years  later,  Ober- 
lin  College,  at  first  with  no  higher  range  of 
studies,  but  since  largely  increased,  extend- 
ed all  its  courses  to  females  as  well  as  males, 
and  fifty  years  later  Cornell  University,  with 
public  and  private  endowments  out  of  which 
$2,000,000  will  be  realized,  has  opened  all 
its  optional  classes  and  schools,  and  all  its 
degrees  to  aapirants  of  both  sexes  on  the 
same  conditions.  In  the  number  of  largely 
endowed  female  institutions  is  tbe  Packer  • 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which 
had  previously  existed  as  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, and  received  its  present  name  in  con- 
sequence of  the  munificent  gift  of  185,000 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Packer  of  that  city ;  and 
Viwsar  Female  College  at  Pougbkeeps^ey. 
N.  Y.,  for  which  the  vast  sum  of  $800,000  h^ 
been  giveu  by  Matthew  Yassar,  of  that  gity. 
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m.  C0LLE0B3,  OR  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

INTBODUCTION. 

At  the  close  of  the  Colonial  period  of  onr 
educational  history,  we  have  already  noticed 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  seven  Colleges, — 
Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  Nassau 
Hall,  Rutgers,  Brown,  and  Kings — all  of 
them  founded  on  a  common  type,  all  of 
them  including,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
curriculum,  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
church,  while  they  were  all  avowedly  pre- 
paratory to  the  '*  learned  professions  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine"  generally.  By 
degrees  the  term  University  came  to  bo  ap- 
plied to  this  class  of  institutions — which, 
without  changing  in  any  essential  particular 
the  aims  or  studies  of  the  American  College, 
has  perverted  and  belittled  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  noblest  term)  in  the  annals 
of  human  culture.  We  have  yet  not  a  sin- 
gle institution  which,  by  the  independent 
test  of  its  admission,  and  the  optional  range 
of  its  instruction,  based  on  a  preliminary  in- 
stitutional drill  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  received  science,  is  entitled  to  the  desig- 
nation of  University  in  its  best  European 
sense.  Our  Universities,  so  called,  with  few 
honorable  exceptions,  can  not,  without  great 
latitude  of  construction,  be  admitted  into 
the  classification  of  American  Colleges;  and 
ffreat  injury  has  been  done  to  higher  learn- 
ing in  this  country  by  the  indiscriminate 
incorporation  of  associations,  all  avowedly 
sectarian  in  their  constitution  and  aims,  with 
power  to  grant  academic  degrees,  under  the 
name  of  a  college  or  university. 

Condition  of  American  CoOegea  abovi  1800. 

The  following  account  of  all  the  Colleges 
in  operation  in  1790  is  taken  from  Winter- 
botham^s  Historical,  Geographical,  Commer- 
cial and  Philosophical  View  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  four  volumes  in  London 
in  1796.     The  information  was  obtained  by 

gersonal  inquiries,  and  from  such  sources  as 
lorse,  Webster,  Wirtherspoon,  Ac.  We 
have  added  a  few  paragraphs  and  notes 
respecting  institutions  omitted  by  the  above 
author,  to  make  the  account  complete  to  the 
bednning  of  this  century. 

Massachusetts. — Harvard  University 
takes  its  date  from  the  year  1638.  Two 
years  before,  the  General  Court  gave  four 
hundred  pounds  for  the  support  of  a  public 


school  at  Newtown,  which  has  since  been 
called  Cambridge.  This  year  (1638)  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister 
residing  in  Charlestown,  died,  and  left  a  dona- 
tion of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  fore-mentioned 
public  school.  In  honor  to  the  memory  of 
so  liberal  a  benefactor,  the  General  Court, 
the  same  year,  ordered  that  the  school  should 
take  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642,  the  college  was  put  upon  a  more 
respectable  footing,  and  the  governor,  dep- 
uty governor,  and  magistrates,  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns,  with 
the  president,  were  erected  into  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  con- 
cerns.    It  received  its  first  charter  in  1650. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  university  is  sit- 
uated, is  a  pleasant  village,  four  miles  west- 
ward from  Boston,  containing  a  number  of 
elegant  seats,  which  are  neat  and  well-built. 
The  university  consists  of  four  ele^fant  brick 
edifices,  handsomely  inclosed.  They  stand 
on  a  beautiful  green,  which  spreads  to  the 
north-west,  and  exhibit  a  pleasing  view. 

The  names  of  the  several  buildings  are, 
Harvard  Hall,  Massachusetts  Hall,  Hollis 
Hall,  and  Holden  Chapel.  Harvard  Hall 
is  divided  into  six  apartments;  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  for  the  library,  one  for  the 
museum,  two  for  the  philosophical  appara- 
tus; one  is  used  for  a  chapel,  and  the  other 
for  a  dining  hall.  The  library,  in  1 791,  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  vol- 
umes ;  and  is  continually  increasing  from  the 
interest  of  permanent  funds,  as  well  as  from 
casual  benefactions.  The  philosophical  ap- 
paratus belonging  to  this  university,  cost 
between  one  thousand  four  hundred,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  is  the  most  elegant  and  complete  of  any 
in  America. 

Agreeable  to  the  present  constitution  of 
Massjichusetts,  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-governor,  the  Council  and  Senate, 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  congregational  churches  in 
the  towns  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Cam- 
bridge, Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorches- 
ter, are,  ex  offieiis,  overseers  of  the  university. 

The  corporation  is  a  distinct  body,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members,  in  whom  is  vested 
the  property  of  the  university. 

Harvard  University  has  a  President,  Em- 
eritus Professor  of  Divinity, — Hollisian  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity, — Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages, — Holr 
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]is  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy — Ueraey  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery, — Hersey  Professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Physic, — Erving  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,-*— 
four  tutors,  who  teach  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics, 
geography,  and  the  elements  of  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  history  ; 
and  a  preceptor  of  the  French  language. 

This  university,  as  to  its  library,  philo- 
sophical app-iratus  and  professorships,  is  at 
present  the  first  literary  institution  on  the 
American  continent.  Since  its  first  estab- 
lishment, upwards  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  students  have  received  honorary 
degrees  from  its  successive  oflScers;  about 
one-third  of  whom  have  been  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  It  has 
generally  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  students. 

This  university  is  liberally  endowed,  and 
is  frequently  receiving  donations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  professorships.  For- 
merly there  was  an  annual  grant  made  by  the 
legislature  to  the  president  and  professors, 
of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
for  several  years  past  has  been  discontinued. 

[Williams  College  grew  out  of  the  avails 
of  land  and  other  property  left  by  will  of 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  dated  July  22, 1755, 
'*for  the  support  of  a  Free  School  in  a 
township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts."  The 
land  was  in  part  a  grant  of  200  acres  made 
to  him  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachn- 
setts  for  military  service  in  the  French  war 
from  1740  to  1748.  In  1785  a  body  of 
trustees  to  maintain  a  free  school  in  Wil- 
liamstown  was  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture, a  building  erected,  and  a  school  opened 
in  the  same  in  1791,  with  two  departments 
— a  grammar-school  or  academy,  with  a  col- 
lege course,  and  an  English  free  school.  In 
1793  this  school,  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
became  Williams  College,  with  a  grant  of 
(4,000  from  tlie  State  to  purchase  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  reonirements 
for  entering  the  college  were,  aoility  "to 
read,  parse  and  construe,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  president  and  tutor,  VirgiFs  ^neid, 
Tully's  Orations,  and  the  Evangelists,  in 
Greek ;  or  if  he  prefers  to  become  acquainted 
with  French,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  fluency, 
Hudson^s  French  Scholars'  Guide,  Tele- 
rouchus,  or  some  other  approved  French 
author.] 


Virginia.* — The  college  of  William  and 
Mary  was  founded  in  the  time  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  [1692],  who  grant- 
ed to  it  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccos 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which 
had  been  levied  by.  the  statute  of  25  Car. 
II.  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  tempo- 
rary laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,  and 
skins  and  furs  exported.  From  these  re- 
sources it  received  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
sufficient  for  an  indifferent  accommodation 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  students.  By  its 
charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  government 
of  twenty  visitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legis- 
lators, and  to  have  a  president  and  six 
professors,  who  were  incorporated :  it  was 
allowed  a  representative  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Under  this  charter,  a  professor- 
ship of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  two  of  divinity,  were  estab- 
lished. To  these  were  annexed,  for  a  sixth 
professorship,  a  considerable  donation  by  a 
Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Indians,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity :  this  was  called  the  professor- 
ship of  Brasserton,  from  an  estate  of  that 
name  in  England,  purchased  with  the  moneys 
given.  The  admission  of  the  learners  of 
Latin  and  Greek  filled  the  college  with 
children  ;  this  rendering  it  disagreeable  to 
the  young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for 
entering  on  the  sciences,  they  desisted  from 
resorting  to  it,  and  thus  the  schools  for 
mathematics  and  moral  philosophy,  which 
might  have  been  of  some  service,  became 
of  very  little  use.  The  revenues,  too,  were 
exhausted  in  accommodating  those  who 
came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
science.  After  the  present  revolution,  the 
visitors  having  no  power  to  change  those 
circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the 
college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter, 
and  Deing  therefore  confined  in  the  number 
of     professorships,   undertook    to    change 

*  In  1019  K  f  ifl  of  5001.  wBt  made  to  the  Virginia  Company 
to  aid  in  the  ediicatinn  of  Indian  youths.  Colleetiona  were 
taken  up  in  the  Cborobca  of  England,  br  which  J0.5U0/.  were 
realised,  and  the  company  appn»priated  luJOOfy  acre*  of  land  at 
Henrico,  a  little  below  the  present  site  of  Richmond.  Rev. 
Mr.  Copekifd  was  made  president,  and  Geoige  Thoriie,  with 
50  tenants,  sent  over  in  ]<Sl  to  improve  the  land.  These  were 
all  slain  by  the  Indians  in  the  graal  massaerv  of  16S8,  and  the 
project  of  the  oollege  wax  abAndooed.  In  1666  an  attempt  waa 
made  in  the  Asaembly  to  establish  a  college  **  for  the  supply  of 
the  ministry  and  the  promotion  of  piety."  In  1609  a  eharter 
was  obtained  from  the  government  in  England  through  the 
agency  of  Rev.  James  Blatr,  who  became  its  pneident.  and  the 
assistance  of  Lieut.  Governor  Nichoboo,  ana  was  called  after 
its  royal  fuaoders,  William  and  Mary. 
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the  objects  of  the  professorships.  They 
excluded  the  two  schools  for  divinity,  and 
that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
substituted  others;  so  that  at  present  they 
stand  thus — a  professorship  for  law  and  po- 
lice ;  anatoftiy  and  medicine ;  natural  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics;  moral  philoso- 
phy, the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the 
fine  arts ;  modern  languages ;  for  the  Bras- 
serton. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase 
the  number  of  professorships,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  subdividing  those  already 
instituted,  as  of  adding  others  for  other 
branches  of  science.  To  the  professorships 
usually  established  in  the  universities  of 
Europe,  it  would  seem  proper  to  add  one 
for  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of 
the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  our  own  languages,  laws,  customs,  and 
history.  The  purposes  of  the  Brasserton 
institution  would  be  better  answered  by 
maintaining  a  perpetual  mission  among  the 
Indian  tribes ;  the  object  of  whkh,  besides 
instructing  them  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  the  founder  requires,  should 
be  to  collect  their  traditions,  laws,  customs, 
languages,  and  other  circumstances  which 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  their  relation 
to  one  another,  or  descent  from  other  na- 
tions. Wh en  these  objects  are  accom  plished 
with  one  tribe,  the  missionary  might  pass 
on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  misshapen 
pile ;  '^  which,  but  that  it  has  a  root,  would 
be  taken  for  a  brick-kiln."  In  1787,  there 
were  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  mem- 
bers of  this  college,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  law  students. 

The  academy  in  Prince  Edward  county 
has  been  erected  into  a  college  by  the  name 
of  Hampden  Sydney  college.  It  has  been 
a  flourishing  seminary,  but  is  now  said  to 
be  on  the  decline. 

CoNNBCTicUT. — Yalc  Oolleee  was  founded 
in  1700,  and  remained  at  EilTingworth  until 
1707;  then  at  Saybrook  until  1716,  when 
it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New  Haven. 
Among  its  principal  benefactors  was  Gov- 
ernor Yale,  m  honor  of  whom,  in  1718,  it 
was  named  Yale  College.  Its  first  building 
WHS  erected  in  17.17,  beiug  one-  hundred 
•and  seventy  feet 'in  length,  and  twenty-two 
in  breadth,  built  of  wood.  This  was  taken 
down  in  1-782.  The  present  college,  which 
is  of  briok,  was  built  in  1760,  under  the 
'direction  of  the  Rev.  President  Clap,  and 


is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide, 
three  stories  high,  and  contains  thirty-two 
chambers,  and  sixty-four  studies,  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  students. 
The  college  chapel,  which  is  also  of  brick, 
was  built  in  1761,  being  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
with  a  steeple  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  In  this  bnilding  is  the 
public  library,  consisting  of  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes ;  and  the  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  which,  by  a  late  hand- 
some addition,  is  now  as  complete  as  most 
others  in  the  United  States,  and  contains 
the  machines  necessary  for  exhibiting  ex- 
periments in  the  whole  course  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  astronomy.  The 
college  museum,  tO'  which  additions  are 
constantly  making,  contains  many  natural 
curiosities. 

This  literary  institution  was  incorporated 
by  the  Creneral  Assembly  of  Connecticut. 
The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  grant- 
ed to  eleven  ministers,  nnder  the  denomina- 
tion of  trustees,  in  1701.  The  powers  of 
the  tnistees  were  enlarged  by  the  additional 
charter  of  1723.  And  by  that  of  1745,  the 
trustees  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
*'  The  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven."  By  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  **  for  enlarghig  the  powers  and 
increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College,"  passed 
in  May,  1792,  and  accepted  by  the  corpora- 
tion, the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
the  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council  of 
the  State  for  the  time  being,  are  ever  here- 
after, by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  trus- 
tees and  fellows  of  the  college,  in  addition 
to  the  former  corporation.  The'  corpora- 
tion are  empowered  to  hold  estates,  con- 
tinue their  succession,  make  academic  laws, 
elect  and  constitute  all  oiBcers  of  instruc- 
tion and  government  usual  in  universities, 
and  confer  all  learned  degrees.  The  imme- 
diate executive  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  and  tutors.  The  present 
officers  and  instructors  of  the  college  are, 
a  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  a  professor  of  divinity,  and 
three  tutors.  The  number  of  students,  on 
an  average,  is  about  130,  divided  into  four 
classes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as 
many  as  five-sixths  of  thoso^  who  have  re- 
ceived their  education  at  4his  university, 
were  natives  of  Connecticut 

The  funds  of  this  ooUege  received  a 
very  liberal  addition  by  a  gnmt  of  the 
General    Assembly,  in    the   act    of   I79fi 
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before  mentioned ;  which  will  enable  the 
corporation  to  ert^ct  a  new  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  students,  to  support 
several  new  prr>fessorshtps,  and  to  make  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  library. 

The  course  of  education  in  this  university 
comprehends  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 
The  three  learned  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  sciences  as 
can  be  communicated  in  four  years. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the 
several  classes  ^.re  critically  examined  in  all 
their  classical  studies.  As  incentives  to 
improvement  in  composition  and  oratory, 
quarterly  exe»'cises  are  appointed  by  the 
presid(>nt  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  re^^pective  classes  in  rotation.  A  pub- 
lic commencement  is  held  annually  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September,  which 
calls  toirether  a  more  numerous  and  bril- 
liant  assembly,  than  are  convened  by  any 
other  anniversary  in  the  State. 

About  two  thousand  two  hundred  have 
received  the  honors  of  this  university,  of 
whom  nearly  seven  hundred  and  sixty  have 
been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry. 

[Wansey,  in  his  Journal  of  an  Excursion 
to  the  United  States  of  North  America  in 
1704,  thus  speaks  of  the  college:  I  went 
over  to  the  college,  which  stands  in  the 
market-place.  It  consist  of  two  brick 
edifices,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  three 
fitories  high.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1700;  it  was  but  in  bad  condition  when  I 
eaw  it;  very  dirty,  particularly  the  library. 
The  books  were  numerous,  but  very  old  and 
in  bad.  condition ;  two  largo  globes  of 
Senex's,  a  large  electrical  apparatus,  a  good 
roflectino:  telescope,  and  a  cabinet  of  curios- 
ities, with  which  I  was  much  entertained  ; 
viz.,  Indian  helmets,  curiously  woven  with 
feathers ;  warlike  dresses  and  belts  of  wam- 
pum. Two  large  teeth  of  the  mammoth, 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  the 
shape  of  human  cheek  teeth;  I  measured 
them  with  my  handkerchief,  and  applied  it  to 
a  foot  rule,  and  found  their  dimensions  to 
be  twenty-two  inches  round  horizontally, 
and  twenty  inches  long  'when  I  measured 
longitudinally,  over  the  tops  and  between 
the  roots.  The  skins  of  two  beautifully 
spotted  snakes,  eighteen  feet  long,  from 
South  America;  an  Indian  calumet  or  pipe 
of  peace ;  a  young  alligator,  preserved  in 
spirits;  instruments  Of  war  and  of  fishing, 
from     Nootka    Sound.       Cloth     made    at 


Otaheite.  A  curious  frog,  with  a  long  tail 
like  a  lizard.  Several  pieces  of  asbestos 
found  in  that  neighborhood.  But  what 
most  particularly  struck  me,  was  a  snake 
with  two  distinct  heads;  I  asked  the  libra- 
rian whether  this  was  not  considered  as  a 
monster,  a  lusus  naturm?  He  assured  roe 
not,  and  that  in  that  neighborhood  they 
had  often  been  found  idive.  This  one.  was 
preserved  in  spirits,  in  size,  color,  and  shape, 
like  our  Jlow  worm^  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long;  the  two  heads  were  of  the 
same  size,  and  every  way  perfect,  branching 
off  equally  from  the  trunk,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  I 
afterwards  saw  at  Philadelphia,  in  Peale's 
museum,  two  others  of  this  sort,  only  that 
one  of  them  had  three  heads ;  neither  of 
them  in  a  straight  direction  with  the  body. 
I  did  not  see  Dr.  Stiles,  the  president  of  the 
college,  he  was  gone  to  New  York  that  day. 
The  students  had  all  been  dismissed  to  their 
respective  .homes,  three  months  before,  on 
account  of  the  epidemic  or  putrid  fever 
which  then  raged  in  the  town.] 

New  jBRBsy. — There  are  two  colleges  in 
New  Jersey;  one  at  Pi-incetown,  called  Nas- 
sau Hall,  the  other  at  Brunswick,  called 
Queen's  College. 

The  college  at  Princetown  was  first 
founded  by  charter  from  John  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Council,  about  the 
year  17*38,  and  enlarged  by  Governor 
Belcher  in  1747.  The  charter  delegates  a 
power  of  granting  to  *'  the  students  of  said 
college,  or  to  any  others  thought  worthy  of 
them,  all  such  degrees  as  are  granted  in 
either  of  the  aniversities,  or  any  other  col- 
lege in  Gi'eat  Britain."  It  has  twenty-three 
trustees.  The  governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  president  of  the  college  are  ex  officiis, 
two  uf  them.  It  has  an  annual  income  of 
about  nine  hundred  pounds  currency,  of 
which  two  hundred  pounds  arise  from 
funded  public  securities  and  lands,  and  the 
rest  from  the  fees  of  the  students. 

The  president  of  the  college  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence,  criticism  and  chronol- 
ogy. The  vice-president  is  also  professor 
of  divinity  and  moral  philosophy.  There  is 
also  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  two  masters  of  languages. 
The  four  classes  in  college  contain  commonly 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  students. 
There  is  a  grammar-school  of  about  twenty 
scholars  connected  with  the  college,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  president,  and 
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taught  sometimes  by  a  senior  scholar,  and 
sometimes  by  a  graduate. 

Before  the  war,  this  college  was  furnished 
with  a  philosophical  apparatus,  worth  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  (except  the  elegant 
orrery  constructed  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse)  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  British 
army  in  the  late  war,  as  was  also  the  library, 
which  now  consists  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handsomely  built 
with  stone,  and  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  length,  fifty>four  in  breadth,  and 
four  stories  nigh,  and  is  divided  into  forty- 
two  convenient  chambers  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  students,  besides  a  dining-hall, 
chapel,  and  room  for  the  librtiry.  Its  situa- 
tion is  elevated,  and  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  healthful.  It  is  remarkable,  that  since 
the  removal  of  the  college  to  Princetown,  in 
1756,  there  have  been  but  five  or  six  deaths 
among  the  students.  The  view  from  the 
college  balcony  is  extensive  and  charming. 

The  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a 
succession  of  presidents,  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning,  and  has  furnished  a  number  of 
civilians,  divines  and  physicians,  of  the  first 
rank  in  America. 

The  charter  for  Queen's  College,  at  Bruns- 
wick, was  granted  [1770]  just  before  the  war, 
in  consequence  of  an  appHcation  from  a  party 
of  the  Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raised 
wholly  by  free  donations,  amounted,  soon 
after  its  establishment,  to  four  thousand 
pounds,  but  they  were  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  war.  The  grammar  school, 
which  is  connected  with  the  college,  con- 
sists of  between  thirty  and  forty  students, 
under  the  care  of  the  trustees.  The  college 
at  present  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

New  York. — Until  the  year  1745,  there 
was  no  college  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
The  state  of  literature,  at  that  time,  I  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  the  state  historian :  * 
"  Our  schools  are  in  the  lowest  order ;  the 
instructors  want  instruction,  and  through  a 
long  and  shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  our  common  speech  is  extremely 
corrupt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  taste, 
both  as  to  thought  and  language,  are  visible 
in  all  our  proceedings,  public  and  private." 
This  may  have  been  a  just  representation 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written ;  but  much 
attention  has  since  been  paid  to  education. 

Kings  College,  in   the  city  of  New  York, 

was  principally  founded   by  the  voluntary 

■■  —   ■ __^__^^^____ 

•SmitbU  Hiatory  of  New  York,  London,  1757. 


contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ince, assisted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church ;  in  the 
year  1754,  a  royal  charter  (and  grant  of 
money)  being  then  obtained,  incorporating 
a  number  of  gentlemen  therein  mentioned, 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Governors  of  the 
College  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  America;  and 
granting  to  them  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  amongst  various  other  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, ths  power  of  conferring  all  such  de- 
grees as  are  usually  conferred  by  either  of 
the  Endish  universities.  . 

By  Uie  charter  it  was  provided  that  the 
president  shall  always  be  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer 
collected  from  the  liturgy  of  that  church, 
with  a  particular  prayer  for  the  college,  shall 
be  daily  used,  morning  and  evening,  in  the 
college  chapel ;  at  the  same  time,  no  test  of 
their  religious  persuasion  was  required  from 
any  of  the  fellows,  professors,  or  tutors ;  and 
the  advantages  of  education  were  equally 
extended  to  students  of  all  denominations. 

.The  building,  which  is  only  one-third  of 
the  intended  structure,  consists  of  an  elegant 
stone  edifice,  three  complete  stories  high, 
with  four  stair  cases,  twelve  apartments  in 
each,  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  museum,  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  school  for  experimental 
philosophy. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  dry,  gnivelly 
soil,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  which  it  over- 
looks; commanding  a  most  exten8i\e  and 
beautiful  prospect  (now  solid  warehouses). 

Kings  College  is  now  called  Columbia 
College.  This  college,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  in  the  spring  of  1787,  was 
put  under  the  care  of  twenty-four  gentlemen, 
who  are  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  "  The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College 
in  the  city  of  New  York."  This  body  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  vested  in  the  governors 
of  Kings  College  before  the  revolution,  or  in 
the  regents  of  the  university  since  the  revo- 
lution, so  far  as  their  power  respected  this 
institution.  No  regent  can  be  a  trustee  of 
any  particular  c<niege  or  academy  in  the 
State,  The  regents  of  the  univeisity  have 
power  to  confer  the  higher  degrees,  and 
them  only. 

The  college  edifice  has  received  no  addi- 
tions since  the  peace.  The  fund?,  exclusive 
of  the  liberal  grant  of  the  legislature, 
amount  to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thou- 
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sand  poiinda  currency,  the  incoind  of  which 
is  sufficient  for  present  exigencies. 

This  college  is  now  in  a  thriving  state, 
and  has  about  one  hundred  students  in  the 
four  classes,  besides  medical  students.  The 
officers  ,of  instruction  and  immediate  gov- 
ernment are  a  president,  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor 
of  logic  and  geography,  and  a  professor  of 
languages.  A  complete  medical  school  has 
been  lately  annexed  to  the  college,  aifd  able 
professors  appointed  by  the  trustees  in  every 
branch  of  that  important  science,  who  regu- 
larly teach  their  respective  branches  with 
reputation.  The  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents is  about  fifty,  but  they  are  increasing. 
The  library  and  museum  wpre  destroyed 
during  the  war.  The  philosophical*  appara- 
tus is  new  and  complete. 

[Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  received 
its  charter  from  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1795,  but  owing  to  inadequate  means 
and  the  short  administrations  of  its  first 
three  presidents,  John  Blair  Smith,  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Jonathan  Marcy,  the  institution 
did  not  develope  into  a  college  until  its  ad- 
ministration was  committed  to  Rev.  Elipha- 
let  Nott,  at  the  time  pa^^tor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Albany.] 

Rhode  Island. — At  Providence  is  Rhode 
Island  College.  The  charter  for  founding 
this  seminary  of  learning  was  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State,  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Trustees  and  Fellows'  of  the  College 
OF  University,  in  the  English  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,"* 
in  1764,  in  consequence  of  the  petition  of 
a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable 
characters  in  the  State.  By  the  charter,  the 
corporation  of  the  college  consists  of  two 
separate  branches,  with  distinct,  separate, 
and  respective  powers.  The  number  of 
trustees  is  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-two 
are  Baptists,  five  of  the  denomination  of 
Friends,  five  Episcopalians,  and  four  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  same  proportion  of  the 
uifierent  denominations  to  continue  in  per- 
petaum.  The  number  of  fellows  (inclusive 
of  the  president,  wh.  is  a  fellow  ex  officio) 
is  twelve,  of  whom  eight  are  Baptists,  the 
others  chosen  indiscriminately  from  any 
denomination.  The  concurrence  of  both 
branches,  by  a  majority  of  each,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  validity  of  an  act,  except  ad- 

*Thit  nnme  to  be  altered  when  bht  getieroiit  benefnctor 
nrlMB,  who  by  his  liberal  donation  shall  entitle  himself  to  the 
honor  of  giving  the  college  a  name. 


judging  and  conferring  degrees,  which  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  the  fellowship  as  a 
learned  faculty.  The  president  must  be  a 
Baptist:  professors  and  other  officers  of 
instruction  are  not  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar denomination. 

This  institution  was  first  founded  at 
Warren,  in  the  county  of  Bristol,  and  the 
first  commencement  held  there  in  1769. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  was  removed 
to  Providence,  where  a  large,  elegant  build- 
ing was  erected  for  its  accommodation,  by 
the  generous  donations  of  individuals,  most- 
ly from  the  town  of  Providence.  It  is 
situated  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town; 
aifd  while  its  elevated  situation  renders  it 
delightful,  by  commanding  an  extensive 
variegated  prospect,  it  furnishes  it  with  a 
pure,  salubrious  air.  The  edifice  is  of 
brick,  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  rorty-six  wide,  with  a 
projection  of  ten  feet  each  side.  It  has  an 
entry  lengthwise,  with  rooms  on  each  side. 
There  are  forty-eight  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students,  and  eight  larger  ones 
for  public  uses.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
slate. 

From  December,  1776,  to  June,  1782, 
the  college  edifice  was  used  by  the  French 
and  Amencan  troops  for  an  hospital  and 
barracks,  so  that  the  course  of  education 
was  interrupted  during  that  period.  No 
degrees  were  conferred  from  1776  to  1786. 
From  1786,  the  college  again  became  reg- 
ular, and  is  now  very  flourishing,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  sixty  students. 

This  institution  is  under  the  instruction 
of  a  president,  a  professor  of  divinity,  a 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  a  professor  of  natural  history, 
and  three  tutors.  The  institution  has  a 
library  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
volumes,  containing  a  valuable  philosophical 
apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  funds  of  the 
college  are  at  interest  in  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  and  amount  to  almost  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Pennsylvania. — The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  that  name,  was  chartered  in 
1779  by  an  act  which  annulled  the  charter 
of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School,  ob- 
tained by  Franklin  in  1749,  and  enlarged 
into  a  college  in  1766.  By  an  act  of  1789 
the  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  old  college 
were  reinstated,  and  by  an  act  of  1791  the 
two  institutions  were  united  in  the  Univer* 
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gity  of  Pennsylvania.  Winterbotham, 
writing  in  1796,  says:  In  Philadelphia  is 
ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  legislature  during  the  war. 
Professorships  are  established  in  all  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences,  and  a  complete  course 
of  education  may  be  pursued  here  from  the 
first  rudiments  of  literature  to  the  highest 
branches  of  scieDce. 

The  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia 
was  fonnded  by  charter  between  thirty  and 
ibrty  years  ago,  and  endowed  by  sabscrip- 
tion  of  liberal  minded  pei^sons.  Though 
this  institution  was  interrupted  in  its  prog- 
ress for  several  years  during  the  late  war, 
Jet  being  re-established  sinee  the  peace,  it 
as  rapidly  recovered  its  former  state  of 
prosperity,  and  to  the  bench  of  professors 
has  lately  been  added  one  of  common  and 
federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  an  university.  An  act 
to  unite  these  two  institutions  has  passed  the 
legislature.  By  their  onion  they  will  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  respectable  semina- 
ries of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  westward  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a 
principal,  three  professors,  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  a  library  consisting  of  nearly 
three  thousand  volumes,  four  thousand 
pounds  in  funded  certificates,  and  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land ;  the  Ustj  the  donation 
of  the  State.  In  1787,  there  were  eighty 
students  belonging  to  this  college:  this 
number  is  annually  increasing.  It  was 
named  after  his  excellency  John  Dickinson, 
author  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer^s  Let- 
ters, and  formerly  president  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  this  State. 

In  1787,  a. college  was  founded  at  Lancas- 
ter, sixty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
honored  with  the  name  of  Franklin  college, 
after  his  excellency.  Dr.  Franklin.  This  col- 
lege is  for  the  Germans,  in  which  they  may 
educate  their  youth  in  their  own  language, 
and  in  conformity  to  their  own  habits.  The 
English  language,  however,  is  taught  in  it. 
Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Dickinson  College.  Its  trustees 
consist  of  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  of  each  an  equal  number.  The 
principal  is  a  Lutheran,  and  the  vice-princi- 
pal is  a  Calvinist. 

Maryland. — In  1782,  a  college  was  insti- 
toted  at  ChestertoWn,  in  Kent  county,  and 
was  honored  with  the  name  of  Washington 


College,  after  President  Washington.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  twenty-fonr 
visitors  of  governors,  with  power  to  supply 
vacancies  and  hold  estates,  whose  yearly 
value  shall  not  exceed  six  thousand  pounds 
current  money.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1787, 
a  permanent  fund  was  granted  to  this  insti- 
tution of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  currency,  out  of  the 
moneys  arising  from  marriage  licenses, 
fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  eastern  shore. 

St  Johns  College  was  instituted  in 
1784,  to  have  also  twenty -four  trustees, 
with  power  to  keep  up  the  succession  by 
supplying  vacancies,  and  to  receive  an 
annual  income  of  nine  thousand  poundsi 
A  permanent  fund*  is  assigned  this  colle^, 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  moneys  arising 
front  marriage  licenses,  t>rdinary  licenses, 
fines  and  forfeitures,  on  the  western  shore. 
This  college  is  at  Annapolis,  where  a  build- 
ing has  been  prepared  for  it.  Very  liberal 
subscriptions  have  been  obtained  towards 
founding  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries. 
The  two  colleges  constitute  one  university, 
by  the  name  of  "  the  University  of  Mary- 
land," whereof  the  governor  of  the  State 
for  the  time  being  is  chancellor,  and  the 
principal  of  one  of  them  vice-chancellor, 
either  by  seniority  or  by  election,  as  may 
hereafter  be  provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law. 
The  chancellor  is  empowered  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees,  or  a  representation  of 
seven  of  each,  and  two  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  each,  the  principal  being  one, 
which  meeting  is  styled,  **The  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,"  who  are 
to  frame  the  laws,  preserve  uniformity  of 
manners  and  literature  in  the  collies, 
confer  the  higher  degrees,  determine  ap- 
peals, &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  erected  a 
college  at  Georgetown,  [included  in  the 
cession  for  the  District  of  Columbia]  on  the 
Potomac  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general 
literature. 

In  1785,  the  Methodists  instituted  a 
college  at  Abingdon,  in  Harford  county, 
by  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College,  after 
Thomas  Coke,  and  Francis  A shbury,  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handsomely 
built  on  a  healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  fine  air, 
and  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The   students,  who  are  to  consist  of  the 

*  Repenlad  by  Legiilutui*  in  1004. 
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sons  of  traveling  preachers,  of  annual  sub- 
scribers, of  the  uiembens  of  \he  Methodist 
society  and  orphans,  aro  instructed  in 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  His- 
tory, Geography,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy ;  and  when  the  finances  of  the 
college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught  the 
Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  erected,  and  is  supported 
wholly  by  subscription  and  voluntary  dona- 
tions. 

The  students  have  regular  hours  for  ris- 
ino:,  for  prayew,  fur  their  meals,  for  study, 
and  for  recreation :  they  are  all  to  be  iii  bed 
precisely  at  nine  o^clock.  Their  recreations, 
(for  they  are  to  be  **  indulged  in  nothing 
which  the  world  calls  play^^)  are  gardening, 
walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors ; 
and  within  doors,  the  carpenter^ s,  joiner's, 
cabinet-maker's,  or  turner's  business.  Suit- 
able provision  is  made  for  these  several 
occupations,  which  are  to  be  considered, 
not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  constraint, 
but  as  pleasing  and  healthful  recreations 
both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Another  of 
their  rules,  which  though  new  and  singular, 
is  favorable  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  students  shall 
not  sleep  on  feather  beds  but  on  mattresses, 
and  each  one  by  himself.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  of 
the  students. 

Nbw  Hampshire. — The  establishment  of 
Dartmouth  College  [founded  by  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  D.  D.,  in  17G9,  at  Hanover,  in 
Grafton  county^  with  special  view  to  the 
education  of  young  Indians]  in  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  has  proved  a  great  ben- 
efit to  the  new  settlements,  and  to  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Vermont.  During  the  late 
war,  like  all  other  seminaries  of  literature, 
it  lay  under  discouragement ;  but  since  the 
peace  it  is  in  a  more  flourishing  situation. 

Its  landed  interest  amounts  to  about 
eighty  thousand  acres,  of  which  twelve  hun- 
dred lie  contiguous,  and  are  capable  of  the 
best  improvement.  Twelve  thousand  acres 
are  situate  in  Vermont.  A  tract  of  eight 
miles  square  beyond  the  northern  line  of 
Stuart  town,  was  granted  by  the  Assembly 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1789,  and  in  the  act 
by  which  this  grant  was  made,  **  the  presi- 
dent and  council  of  the  State  for  the  time 
being  are  incorporated  with  the  trustees  of 
the  college,  so  far  as  to  act  with  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  expenditures  and  application  of 
this  grant,  and  of  all  others  which  have  been 


or  may  be  hereafter  made  by  New  Hamp 
shire." 

The  revenue  of  the  college  arising  from 
the  lands,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  per  annum.  By  contracts  already 
made  it  will  amount  in  four  years  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty;  and  in  twelve  years  to  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  income 
arising  from  tuition  money  is  about  six  huu* 
dred  ponnds  per  annum  more. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  the  students  was  a  few  years 
since  burned.  A  lottery  was  granted  by  the 
State  for  raising  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
ponnds,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building,  much  more  conven- 
ient than  the  former;  it  was  constructed  of 
wood,  and  stands  in  an  elevated  situation, 
about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Connecticut 
river  in  the  township  of  Hanover,  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  pleasant  prospect 
to  th|^  west.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  thirty-six  feet 
high,  and  contains  thirty-six  chambei-s  for 
students.  The  number  of  students  who 
were  graduated  in  the  f&rst  nineteen  years, 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
among  whom  were  two  Indians.  In  the 
year  1790,  the  number  of  undergraduates 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  freshmen  study  the  learned  languages, 
the  rules  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  languages, 
geography,  logic,  and  mathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  lan- 
guages, enter  on  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy and  composition. 

The  senior  class  compose  in  English  and 
Latin ;  study  metaphysics,  the  elements  of 
natural  and  political  law. 

The  principal  books  used  by  the  students 
are  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  Perry's  Dic- 
tionary, Pike's  Arithmetic,  Guthrie's  Geog- 
raphy, Ward's  Mathematics,  Atkinson's 
Epitome,  Hammond's  Algebra,  Margin's  and 
Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,  Ferguson's 
Astronomy,  Locke's  Essay,  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Laws,  and  Burlemaqui's  Natural 
and  Political  Law. 

Besides  these  studies,  lectures  are  read  to 
the  scholars  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history. 

Kentucky. — The  legislature  of  Virginia, 
while  Kentucky  made  a  part  of  that  State, 
made  provision  for  a  college  in  it,  and  en- 
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dowed  it  with  very  considerable  landed 
funds;  and  a  library  for  its  ase  was  for- 
warded thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Todd 
of  Virginia,  (after  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon)  while  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Massachusetts  State.  This  library 
was  mostly  formed  in  the  following  manner : 
An  ej)i8tolary  acquaintance  having  com- 
menced between  Mr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Gordon, 
through  the  influence  of  their  common 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  long 
since  deceased,  a  letter  was  received  about 
the  end  of  1764,  or  beginning  of  1765,  from 
Mr.  Todd,  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire 
of  obtaining  a  library  and  some  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  to  improve  the  education  of 
some  yoimg  persons,  who  were  designed  for 
the  ministry.  Dr.  Gordon  being  then  set- 
tled at  London,  upon  application  obtained 
a  few  annual  subscriptions,  with  several  do- 
nations of  money,  and  of  books,  which  were 
not  closed  till  after  March,  1769.  During 
that  period  he  received  in  cash,  including 
his  own  subscription,  eighty  pounds  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  fate  worthy 
John  Thornton,  Esq.,  contributed  fifty 
pounds  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Wilson,  who  also  gave  in 
books  ten  pounds.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors still  living,  beside  Dr.  Gordon  himself, 
are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towle,  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Samuel,  and  Thomas  Statton,  Charles  Jer- 
dein,  David  Jennings,  Jonathan  Eade,  Jo- 
seph Ainsley,  and  John  Field  of  Thames 
street. 

Of  the  money  collected,  twenty-eight 
pounds  ten  shillings  was  paid  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ribright,  for  an  air-pump,  microscope, 
telescope,  and  prisms,  thorough  good,  but 
not  new.  Cases,  shipping,  freight,  insur- 
ance, <fec.,  at  four  different  periods,  came 
to  eight  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  six- 
pence. The  forty-three  pounds  one  shilling 
was  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  in  pur- 
chasing a  variety  of  books,  which,  with  those 
that  were  given,  are  supposed  to  make  the 
main  part  of  the  Lexington  Library.* 

NouTii  Carolina. — The  General  Assem- 
IJy  of  North  Carolina,  in  December,  1789, 
passed  a  law  incorporating  forty  gentlemen, 
five  from  each  district,  as  trustees  of  the 
university  of  North  Carolina ;  to  this  uni- 
versity they  gave,  by  a  subsequent  law,  all 
the  debts  due  to  the  State  from  sheriffs  or 

*  Ai  this  necount  of  the  library  ft  ementially  different  from 
that  given  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  every  other  writer  we  hiive  met 
with,  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to  inforra  the  public,  thnt  he 
loaert*  the  above  at  tlio  desire  uf  the  &ev.  Dr.  Gordon  biinself. 


other  holders  of  public  money,  and  which 
had  been  due  before  the  year  1783  ;  they 
also  gave  it  all  escheated  property  within 
the  State.  Whenever  the  trustees  shall  have 
collected  a  sufficient  sum  of  the  old  debts, 
or  from  the  sale  of  escheated  propti-ty,  the 
value  of  which  is  considerable,  to  pay  the 
expense  of  erecting  buildings,  they  are  to 
fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  in  the 
finishing  of  them  ;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land  has  already  been  given  to,  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  General  Assembly,  in  De- 
cember, 1791,  loaned  five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  trustees,  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
immediately  with  the  buildings. 

[The  first  college  edifice  was  opened  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  the  reception  of  students  in 
Feb.,  1796,  under  the  faculty  composed  of 
Rev.  David  Kerr,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
Professor  C.  11.  Harris,  in  the  mathematical 
chair,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  Prof. 
Joseph  Caldwell,  a  native  of  New  Jersey 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  in  1791.  The 
latter  was  elected  the  first  president  in  1804.] 

South  Carolina. — Gentlemen  of  fortune, 
before  the  late  war,  sent  their  sons  to  Eu- 
rope for  education.  During  the  late  war 
and  since,  they  have  generally  sent  them  to 
the  middle  and  northern  States.  Those  w^ho 
have  been  at  this  expense  in  educating  their 
sons,  have  been  but  comparatively  few  in 
number,  so  that  the  literature  of  the  State 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however, 
it  has  begun  to  flourish.  There  are  several 
respectable  academies  at  Charleston  ;  one  at 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island  ;  and  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Three 
colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated  by 
law ;  one  at  Charleston,  one  at  Winiisbor- 
ough,  in  the  district  of  Camden,  and  the 
other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  district  of  Ninety- 
six.  The  public  and  private  donations  for 
the  support  of  these  three  colleges  were 
originally  intended  to  have  been  appro- 
priated jointly,  for  the  erecting  and  support- 
ing of  one  respectable  college.  The  division 
of  these  donations  has  frustrated  this  design. 
Part  of  the  old  barracks  in  Charleston  has 
been  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  converted 
into  a  college,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
students ;  but  it  does  not  yet  merit  a  more 
dignified  name  than  that  of  a  re.«ipectable 
academy.  The  Mount  Sion  college,  at 
Winnsborough,  is  supported  by  a  respectable 
society  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been 
incorporated.  This  institution  flourishes, 
and  bids  fair  for  usefulness.     The  college  at 
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Cambridge  is    no  more  than    a    grammar 
school. 

[The  college  at  Charleston  ffradnated  its 
first  cltiss  in  1794,  bat  its  organic  connection 
with  the  grammar  school  repressed  its 
growth  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation, which  was  soon  liberally  provided 
for  in  the  Soutli  Carolina  College,  chartered 
by  the  State  in  1801,  and  was  ever  afterwards 
the  favorite  institution  with  both  the  legis- 
lature and  the  people.] 

Georgia. — The  charter,  containing  their 
present  system  of  education,  was  passed  in 
the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and 
liberal  endowments,  is  instituted  in  Louis- 
ville, a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the 
country,  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 
There  is  also  provision  made  for  the  institu- 
tion of  an  academy  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  to  be  supported  from  thfi  same  funds, 
and  considered  as  parts  and  members  of  the 
same  institution,  under  the  general  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  a  president 
and  board  of  trustees,  appointed,  for  their 
literary  accomplishments,  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  State,  invested  with  the  custom- 
ary powers  of  coi-porations.  The  institu- 
tions thus  composed  and  united  is  denom- 
inated, "  The  University  of  Georgia." 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  direction  of  the  general  Iit4'ra- 
ture  of  the  State,  may  not  be  so  detached 
and  independent,  as  not  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  State;  and,  in  order  to 
secure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the 
principal  officers  of  government,  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the 
State,  are  associated  with  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, in  some  of  the  great  and  more  solemn 
duties  of  their  office,  such  as  making  the 
laws,  appointing  the  president,  settling  the 
property,  and  instituting  academies.  Thus 
associated,  they  are  denominated,  "  The 
Senate  of  the  University,"  and  are  to  hold 
a  stated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  j)resides. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners in  each  county,  for  the  particular 
management  and  direction  of  the  academy, 
and  the  other  schools  in  each  county,  who 
are  to  receive  their  instructions  from,  and 
are  accountable  to  the  Senate.  The  rector 
of  each  academy  is  an  officer  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  be  appointed  by  the  president, 
with  the  advice  of  the  tnistees,  and  commis- 
sioned under  the  public  seal,  and  is  to  attend 


with  the  other  ofiicers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  general 
interests  of  literature,  and  to  determine  on  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  year,  throughout 
the  university.  The  president  ha'^  the  gen- 
eral charge  and  oversight  of  the  whole, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  to  visit  them,  to  ex- 
amine into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  their  insti- 
tution are  principally  in  lands,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thousand  acres, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  at  present  very  valuable.  There  are  also 
nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bonds, 
houses,  and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augusta. 
Other  public  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  pounds  in  each  county,  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  building 
and  furnishing  their  respective  academies. 

[Vermont. — In  the  first  organization  of 
the  State,  in  1777,  the  constitution  of  Ver- 
mont enjoined  on  the  Legislature  the  found- 
ing of  a  University.  In  1785  the  Legisla- 
ture responded  to  a  call  from  Dartmouth 
for  aid,  by  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  to 
that  institution.  In  1791  the  charter  of  a 
State  University  was  granted  in  furtherance 
of  a  donation  of  land  bv  Ira  Allen  in  1789; 
a  president  was  elected  with  a  salary  of 
1600,  a  professor  of  mathematics  with  a 
salary  of  $360,  and  a  tutor  with  $300,  and 
from  a  prospectus  issued  at  the  time  it  was 
calculated  that  a  poor  scholar,  by  keeping 
school  six  months  each  winter  at  the  average 
price  of  $16,  could  pay  his  college  bills  and 
board,  and  leave  college  with  $32  in  his 
pocket.  The  college  asked  only  $12  a  year 
for  each  student.  Small  as  this  sum  was, 
there  were  academies  in  the  State  which 
claimed  to  give  as  good  opportunities  for  the 
scholarship  required  by  the  times,  at  as  low, 
or  at  a  lower  rate,  and  allow  the  students  to 
reside  nt  home. 

Middlebury  College  was  chartered  in 
1800,  and  between  the  two  institutions 
a  local  rivalry  sprung  up,  which  at  times 
passed  into  belligerent  legislation,  and  at  no 
time  rested  simply  on  offering  a  better 
article  of  collegiate  culture  to  the  young 
aspirants  of  science.] 

To  the  above  account  by  Wintcrbotham, 
of  the  number,  and  general  organization  and 
condition  of  American  colleges  prior  to  1800, 
we  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  Common  Schools 
and  Academies,  throw  light  on  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  which  prevailed  in  them 
from  the  communications  of  students. 
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(2.)  College  Studies  and  Diadpline  about  1800. 

Judge  Story,  in  a  letter  rcBpecting  the 
atadies  and  discipline  at  Harvard  between 
1794  and  1798,  writes  in  1840: 

'*  You  express  a  desire  to  obtain  some  gen- 
eral views  of  the  circninstances  under  wnich 
the  students  lived.  I  believe  that  this  can 
be  best  done  by  giving  you  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  state  of  college,  and  the  relation  which 
the  students  had  with  the  existing  college 
government.  Things  are  so  much  changed 
since  that  it  is  somewhat  difikalt  to  realise 
all  the  influences  which  then  surrounded 
them.  In  the  flntt  place  as  to  the  course  of 
stud  i es.  It  was  far  m ore  confined  an d  1  i m ited 
than  at  present.  In  Greek  we  studied  Xeno- 
phones  Anabasis  and  a  few  books  of  the  Iliad; 
m  Latin,  Sallust  and  a  few  books  of  Livy ; 
in  Mathematics,  Saunderson^s  Algebra  and  a 
work  on  Arithmetic;  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ferguson's 
Astronomy ;  in  Rhetoric,  an.  abridgment  of 
Blair's  Lectures  and  the  article  on  Rhetoric 
in  the  *  Preceptor';  in  Metaphysics,  Watt's 
Logic  and  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing ;  in  History,  Millet's  Elements ;  in  The- 
ology, Doddridge's  Lectures;  in  grammatical 
studies,  Lowth's  Grammar.  I  believe  this  is 
near  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  course  of 
our  systematical  studies.  The  college  library 
was  at  that  tfme  far  less  comprehensive  and 
auited  to  the  wants  of  students  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  not  as  easily  accessible,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  frequented  by  them.  No 
modern  language  was  taught  except  French, 
and  that  only  one  day  in  the  week  by  a  non- 
resident instructor. 

"  The  means  of  knowledge  from  external 
sources  was  very  limited.  The  intercourse 
between  us  and  foreign  countries  was  infre- 
quent, and  I  might  almost  say  that  we  had 
no  means  of  access  to  any  literature  and 
science  except  the  English.  Even  in  respect 
to  this  we  had  little  more  than  a  semi-annual 
importation  of  the  most  common  works,  and 
a  few  copies  supplied  and  satisfied  the  market. 
The  English  periodicals  were  then  few  in 
number,  and  I  do  not  remember  anv  one 
that  was  read  by  the  students  except  the 
Monthly  Magazine  (the  old  Monthly),  and 
that  was  read  but  by  a  few.  I  have  spoken 
of  our  semi-annual  importations,  and  it  is  lit- 
erally true,  that  two  ships  only  plied  as  regu- 
lar packets  between  Boston  and  London,  one 
in  the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Autumn,  and 
their  arrival  was  an  era  in  our  college  life. 


"  In  respect  to  academical  intcrcoarse  the 
students  had  literally  none  that  was  not 
purely  official,  except  with  each  other.  Tlie 
ditferent  classes  were  almost  Btmusers  to 
each  other,  and  cold  reserve  generally  pre- 
vailed between  them.  The  system  of  'fag- 
ging '  (as  it  was  called)  was  just  then  dyiDg 
out,  and  I  believe  that  my  own  class  was  the 
first  that  was  not  compelled  to  perform  this 
dnidgery  at  the  command  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  most  humble  services.  The  stu- 
dents had  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  by  private 
social  visits.  There  was  none  between  the 
families  of  the  president  and  profi^ssors  of 
the  college  and  the  students.  The  regime 
of  the  old  school  in  manners  and  habits  then 
prevailed.  The  president  and  professors 
were  never  approached  except  in  the  most 
formal  way,  and  upon  official  occasions ;  and 
in  tjio  college  yard  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
no  student  was  permitted  to  be  with  his  hat 
on  if  one  of  the  professors  was  there." 

The  system  of  fagging  to  which  Judge 
Story  alludes  was  one  of  the  harbarixms 
which  prevailed  in  the  old  medieval  uni- 
versities,* and  which  still  prevails  in  the 
"  public  schools,"  the  great  endowed  board- 
ing schools  of  England,  from  which  our 
fatliers  introduced  it  into  the  American 
college.  In  the  laws  for  the  government  of 
Yale  College,  printed  in  Latin,  in  1764, 
were  appended  in  good  plain  Saxon  English 
a  code  of  college  customs,  entitled  Fresh- 
man Laws,  as  follows : 

"It  being  the  duty  of  the  Seniors  to  teach  Fresh- 
men the  law<a,  usages  and  customs  of  the  coUefce,  to 
tins  end  they  are  empowered  to  order  the  whole 
Freshmnn  class,  or  any  particular  member  of  it,  in 
order  to  bo  Instructed  or  reproved,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  they  shall  appoint;  when  and  where  every 
Freshmen  shall  attend,  answer  all  proper  quotitlona, 
and  behave  decently.  The  Seniors,  however,  are 
not  to  detain  a  Freshman  more  than  tive  minutes 
afler  study-bell,  without  special  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Proressor,  or  Tutor. 

"  The  Freshmen,  as  well  as  nil  other  undergradu- 
ates, are  to  be  uncovered,  and  are  forbidden  to  wear 
their  hats  (unless  in  stormy  weather)  in  the  front 
door-yard  of  the  President's  or  Professor's  house,  or 
within  ten  rods  orlhe  person  of  the  President,  eight 
rods  of  the  Professor,  and  five  rods  of  a  Tutor. 

''The  Frc>8hmen  are  forbidden  to  wear  tiieir  hats 
in  college  yard  (except  in  stormy  weather,  or  when 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  something  in  their  hands  i, 
until  May  vacation ;  nor  shall  they  afterwards  wear 
them  in  college  or  chapel. 

'•No  Freshman  shall  wear  a  gown,  or  walk  with 
a  cane,  or  appear  out  of  his  soom,  without  being 

*  See  Bnrnnrd'k  **  Superior  EducttUan  in  difftmt  eountriet 
— Medieval  Uiuversitie»t  1873." 
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completely  dressed,  and  with  liia  hat;  and  whenever 
a  Freshman  either  Hpenks  Uy  a  superior,  or  is  spoken 
to  by  one,  lie  si i a II  keep  his  hat  ott*  until  he  is  bid- 
den to  put  it  on.  A  Freshman  shall  not  play  with 
any  members  of  an  upper  class,  without  being 
asked ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  use  any  acts  of  famili- 
arity with  thom,  even  in  study-time. 

*'  Tn  case  of  personal  insult,  a  Junior  may  call  up 
a  Freshman  and  reprehend  him.  A  Sophomore  in 
like  cases  must  obtain  leave  from  a  Senior,  and  then 
he  may  discipHne  a  Freshman,  not  .detaining  hhn 
more  th:m  five  minutes,  after  which  the  Freshman 
may  retire,  erven  without  being  dismissed,  but  must 
retire  in  a  respectful  rannner. 

" Froshmui  are  obliged  to  perform  all  rea^^onable 
errands  for  any  superior,  always  returning  an  account 
of  the  same  to  tho  person  who  sent  them.  When 
called,  they  shall  attend  and  give  a  respectful  answer; 
and  when  attending  on  their  superior,  they  are  not 
to  depart  until  regularly  dismissed.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  damage  done  to  any  thing  put  into 
their  hands,  by  way  of  errand.  They  are  not 
obligeil  to  go  tor  the  undergraduates  in  study-time, 
without  permission  obtained  from  the  authority; 
nor  are  they  obliged  to  go  for  a  graduate  out  of  the 
yard  in  study-time.  A  Senior  may  take  a  Fresh- 
roan  from  a  Sophomore,  a  Bachelor  from  a  Junior, 
and  a  Master  from  a  Senior.  None  may  order  a 
Freshman  in  one  play-ground,  to  do  an  errand  in 
another. 

"  When  a  Freshman  is  near  a  gate  or  door,  belong- 
ing to  college  or  college  yard,  he  shall  look  around, 
and  observe  whether  any  of  his  superiors  are  com- 
ing to  the  same ;  and  if  any  are  coming  within 
three  rods,  he  shall  not  enter  without  a  signal  to 
proceed.  In  passing  up  or  down  stairs,  or  through 
an  entry  or  any  other  narrow  passage,  if  a  Fresli- 
man  meets  a  superior,  he  shall  stop  and  give  way, 
leaving  the  most  convenient  side — if  on  the  stairs 
the  banister  side'.  Freshmen  shall  not  run  in  col- 
lege yard,  or  up  or  down  stairs,  or  call  to  any  one 
through  a  college  window.  When  going  into  the 
chamber  of  a  superior,  thefy  shall  knock  at  the  door, 
and  shall  leave  it  as  they  find  it,  whether  open  or 
shut  Upon  entering  the  chamber  of  a  superior, 
they  shall  not  speak  until  spoken  to;  they  shall 
reply  modestly  to  all  questions,  and  pertbrm  their 
messages  decently  and  respectfully.  Tiiey  shall  not 
tarry  in  a  superior's  room,  after  they  are  dismissed, 
unless  asked  to  sit  They  shall  always  rise  when- 
ever a  superior  enters  or  leaves  the  room  where 
they  are,  and  not  sit  in  his  presence  until  permitted. 

**  These  rules  are  to  be  observed  not  only  about 
college,  but  every  where  else  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  New  Haven." 

Even  so  late  as  in  1800,  we  still  find  it 
laid  down  as  the  Senior^s  duty  to  inspect  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  of  the  Freshmen;  and  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  do  any  proper  errand, 
not  only  for  the  authorities  of  the  college, 
bat  also  within  the  limits  of  one  mile,  for 
resident  graduates  and  for  the  two  upper 
classes.  By  degrees  the  old  usage  sank 
down  80  far,  that  what  the  laws  permitted 
was  frequently  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  tricks  upon  the  inexperienced  Fresh- 


men ;  and  then  all  evidence  of  its  ever  hav- 
ing been  current  disappeared  from  the  college 
code.  The  Freshmen  were  formally  ex- 
empted  from  the  duty  of  running .  upon 
errands  in  1804. 

That  these  provisions  were  npt  peculiar 
to  Yale,  but  belonged  to  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions in  that  and  an  earlier  age.  appears 
from  the  earliest  laws  for  the  governiuent  of 
Harvard  College  drawn  up  by  President 
Dunstan  in  1640.  "They  (the  students) 
shall  honor,  as  their  parents,  the  magistrates, 
elders,  trustees,  and  all  who  arc  older  than 
themselves,  as  reason  requires,  being  silent 
in  their  presence,  except  when  asked  a  ques- 
tion, not  contradicting,  but  showing  all 
those  marks  of  honor  and  reverence  which 
are  in  praiseworthy  use,  saluting  them  with 
a  bow,  standing  uncovered,"  <fec.  The  mode 
of  discipline  authorized  by  the  seventeenth 
rule  is  a  recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise 
might  have  rested  on  obscure  traditions 
only,  that  our  fathers,  with  their  cotempora- 
rics  generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon 
the  characteristics  of  human  nature  and 
heart.  **  If  any  student  of  this  college, 
either  from  pcrverseness  or  from  gross  neg- 
ligence, after  he  shall  have  been  twice  ad- 
monished, he  shall  be  scourged  with  rods, 
if  not  an  adult;  but  if  an  adult,  his  case 
shall  be  taken  before  the  overseers,  that 
notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts."  "  No  scholar  shall  taste 
tobacco,  unless  permitted  by  the  president, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  or  on  good  reason  first  given 
by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and 
private  manner."  "None  shall  pragmat- 
ically intrude,  or  intermeddle  in  other 
men  s  affairs." 

Mr.  Everett  in  an  address  at  Cambridge,  in 
1857,  gives  the  following  picture  of  coll^;e 
life  as  it  was  at  Harvard  in  1807  : 

"  Let  me  sketch  you  the  outlines  of  the 
picture,  fresh  to  my  mind^s  eye  as  the 
image  in  the  camera,  which  the  precincts  of 
the  college  exhibited  in  1807.  The  Com- 
mon was  then  nninclosed.  It  was  not  so 
much  traversed  by  roads  in  all  directions; 
it  was  at  once  all  road  and  no  road  at  all, — 
a  waste  of  mud  and  of  dust,  according  to 
the  season,  without  grass,  trees,  or  fences. 
As  to  the  streets  in  those  days,  the  *  Appian 
Way*  existed  then  as  now;  and  I  mnst 
allow  that  it  bore  the  same  resemblance 
then  as  now  to  the  Regina  Viarum,  by 
which  the  consuls  •  and  proconsuls  of  Borne 
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went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Epirus, 
Macedonia,  and  the  East. 

"  As  to  public  buildings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  university,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  no  one  of  the 
churches  now  standing  was  then  in  exist- 
ence. The  old  parish  church  has  disap- 
peared, with  its  square  pews,  and  galleries 
from  which  you  might  almost  jump  into  tlie 
pulpit.  It  occupied  a  portion  of  the  space 
between  Dane  Hall  and  the  old  Presidential 
House.  I  planted  a  row  of  elm  and  oak 
trees  a  few  years  ago  on  the  spot  where  it 
stood,  for  which,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  hope 
to  be  kindly  remembered  by  posterity.  Tne 
wooden  building  now  used  as  a  gymnasium, 
and,  I  believe  for  some  other  purposes,  then 
stood  where  Lyceum  Mall  now  stands.  It 
was  the  county  court-hou.se;  and  there  I 
often  heard  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  Parsons.  Graduates'  Hall  did  not 
exist ;  but  on  a  part  of  tlie  site,  and  beliind 
the  beautiful  linden  trees  still  flourishing, 
was  an  old  black  wooden  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  professor  of  mathematics.  A 
little  further  to  the  north,  and  just  at  the 
comer  of  Church  street,  which  was  not  then 
opened,  stood  what  was  dignified  in  the 
annual  college  catalogue  (which  was  printed 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  was  a 
novelty)  as  *The  College  House.'  The 
cellar  is  still  visible.  By  the  students  this 
edifice  was  disrespectfully  called  *  Wiswall's 
Den,'  or,  for  brevity,  *  the  Den.'  I  lived  in 
it  in  my  freshman  year.  Whence  the  name 
of  'Wiswall's  Den'  was  derived,  I  hardly 
dare  say ;  there  was  something  worse  than 
*  old  fogy '  about  it.  There  was  a  dismal 
tradition  that,  at  some  former  period,  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  a  murder.  A  bnital 
husband  had  dragged  his  wife  by  the  hair 
up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then  killed  her. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  murder — and 
what  day  that  was  no  one  knew — there  were 
sights  and  sounds — flitting  garments  drag- 
gled in  blood,  plaintive  screams,  stridor 
ferri  traciaque  catence — enough  to  appall 
the  stoutest  sophomore.  But,  for  myself,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  I  got  through  my  fresh- 
man year  without  having  seen  the  ghost  of 
Mr.  Wiswall  or  his  lamented  lady.  I  was 
not,  however,  sorry  when  the  twelvemonth 
was  up,  and  I  was  transferred  to  the  light, 
airy,  well-ventilated  room.  No.  20  Hollis ; 
being  the  inner  room,  ground-floor,  north 
entry  of  that  ancient  and  respectable  edifice. 

*'  Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  things 


within  the  university.  With  the  exception 
of  a  medical  department,  of  which  the 
germ  only  existed,  all  the  professional 
schools  have  been  added  since  my  gradua- 
tion ;  and  within  the  college  proper  the 
means  of  education  have  been  multiplied, 
and  the  standard  of  attainment  raised  in 
full  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  all  other  respects.  When  I  en- 
tered college,  four  tutors  and  three  profess- 
ors formed  the  academic  corps, — men  never 
to  be  mentioned  but  with  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  but  composing  an  inadequate  faculty, 
compared  with  the  numerous  and  distin- 
guished body  by  which  instruction  is  now 
dispensed.  There  was  no  instruction  in 
any  of  the  modem  languages,  except  in 
French  to  those  who  chose  to  pay  for  it. 
The  professors  were  those  of  divinity,  math- 
ematics, and  Hebrew ;  and  this  venerable 
language  was,  I  think,  required  to  be  studied 
by  every  student  whatsoever  his  destination 
in  life.  A  classmate  of  mine  used  to  beat 
us  all  in  this  department,  though  I  believe 
it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  get  hold 
of  the  wrong  line  in  the  Latin  translation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the  Hebrew 
psalter,  and  so  made  a  misfit  all  the  way 
down.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  our 
younger  brethren  that  they  enjoy  far  greater 
advantages  in  the  means  and  encourage- 
ments to  improvement,  and  more  important 
than  any  other,  a  far  higher  standard  of  ex- 
cellence than  were  ever  enjoyed  by  their 
fathei-s.  And  this  in  any  department  of 
knowledge,  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  in  exa^t  science,  the 
kingdoms  of  nature,  in  ethics,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind." 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  a  letter  written  in  ]813, 
and  included  in  his  Travels  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  published  in  1822, gives  the 
following  summary  of  collegiate  and  superior 
education  in  New  England  in  1812  : 

The  eight  Colleges  of  New  England  are  located 
and  desigrnated  as  follows: 

Harvard  College,  now  styled  the  University,  in 
Cambridge. 

Yale  College,  at  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut. 

Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Brown  University,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Williams  College,  at  Williamstown,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  University  of  Yermont,  at  Burllng^n  in  that 
State. 

Middlebury  College,  at  Middlebury  in  the  same 
State,  and 

Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick  in  the  District  of 
Mame. 
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You  observe  that  some  of  these  seminaries  are 
styled  Universities,  and  some  of  them  CoUeices. 
You  will  not  from  this  suppose  that  the  name  Uni- 
versity indicates  any  superior  importance,  or  any 
more  extensive  scheme  of  edooation,  The  Untver- 
sity  at  Cambridge,  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
considerable  ;  and  in  every  respect  the  University  of 
Vermont  is  tlie  least  of  all  these  literary  establish- 
ments. 

The  state  of  these  institutions  in  the  year  1812, 
was  the  following: 

Tub  Uxivbrsitt  op  C.U[Ban)OB.  —  A  President ; 
seven  Professors  Academical;  seven  Professors  Med- 
ical ;  throe  Tutors ;  a  Librarian ;  a  Regent ;  a  Proc- 
tor; an  instructor  in  the  French  language. 

The  Academical  Professors  are^ 
Of  Theology;  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics; 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory;  of  the  Hebrew,  other 
Oriental,  and  Knglish  lang^ges ;  of  Latin ;  of  Matlie- 
ma  tics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  of  Greek;  and  of 
Natural  History. 

The  three  Tatars  teach^ 
The  senior  Tutor,  Geography,  Geometry,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy ;  the  second,  Greek ;  and 
the  third,  Latin. 

Of  the  Medical  Professorships^ 
The  first  is  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery;  the  second, 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  the  third, 
of  Chemistry  and  the  Materia  Medica;    and   the 
fourth,  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  two  remaining  ones  are  Assistants,  or  Ad- 
juncts, to  that  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  that 
of  Chemistry,  and  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  number  of  students  the  same  year,  was  281. 

Yale  Collbqb. — A  President;  five  Professor- 
ships Academical;  and  three  Medical. 

The  Academical  Professorships  are, 
Of  Theology;  of  taw,  Natural  and  Political;  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy ;  and  of  Languages  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

The  Medical^  are 
Of  Anatomy  and  Surgery ;  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic;  and  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Botany. 
Here  also  is  one  Professorship  adjunct. 

Siz  Tutors, 

The  particular  provinces  of  these  Instmctors  have 
been  sufficiently  explained ;  [two  assigned  to  each 
of  three  lower  classes,  to  conduct  the  three  daily 
recitations  in  each.] 

The  number  of  students  was  313. 

Dartmouth  Colleob.  —  A  President;  five  Pro- 
ftsBorships  Academical;  one  Medioal;  and  two 
Tutors. 

The  Aeademioal  Professorships^  am 

Of  Theology;  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory; of  Mathematica,  and  Natural  Philosophy;  of 
LftDguages;  and  of  Chemistry. 

The  Medical  Professorship,  is 
Of  Medicine.  *  % 

The  number  of  students  was  about  160. 
The  number  of  Medical  students,  exceeded  60.* 

*  By  the  Catalofoo  of  1881,  the  namber  of  studenu  io  Dmrt- 
Ih  Cellege,  wm 
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Bbown  Uvivbrsitt  IK  1811. — ^A  President; 
three  Professorships  Academical;  and  two 
Medical. 

The  Academical  Professorships,  are 
Of  Law,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Metaphysics; 
and  of  Chenvistry. 

Tue  Medical  Professorships,  are 
Of  Anatomy,  and  Sui^gery;  and  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  Botany. 

•  Two  Tutors;   and  a  Preceptor  of  a  GranmiAr 
school,  connecled  with  the  University. 
The  number  of  students  was  128. 

Williams  College. — A  President,  a  Tio» 
President;  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Na^ 
ural  Philosophy ;  two  Tutors. 

The  number  of  students  was  95. 

MiDDLEBURT  COLLEGE,  1812.  —  A  President; 
three  Academical  Professors. 

One  of  Liiw;  one  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy ;  one  of  Languages ;  two  Tutors. 

The  number  of  students  was  1 13. 

Univebsity^p  Vermont.— A  President;  a  Profes- 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  a  Professor 
of  tlie  Learned  Languages;   a  Medical  ProfesKir. 

There  are  also  four  other  Professorsliips  on  paper. 

The  number  of  students  from  30  to  40. 

The  means  of  medical  instruction  in  New  Eng- 
land will  be  seen  sufficiently  in  this  account  of  its 
seminaries. 

The  Law  School,  heretofore  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  Litchfield,  as  being  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Judge  Reeve  and  James  Gould,  Esquire, 
would  not,  it  is  believed,  do  discredit  to  any 
country.  Law  is  here  taught  as  a  science ;  and  not 
merely,  nor  principally,  as  a  mechanical  business; 
not  as  a  collection  of  loose,  independent  fragments, 
but  as  a  regular,  well-compacted  system.  At  the 
same  time  the  students  are  taught  the  practice  by 
being  actually  employed  in  it.  A  court  is  consti- 
tuted ;  actions  are  brought,  and  conducted  throi^ 
a  regular  process ;  questions  are  raised,  and  the  stu- 
dents become  advocates  in  form. 

Students  resort  to  this  school  from  every  part  of 
the  American  Union.  The  number  of  them  is 
usually  about  40. 

Every  Theological  Professor  in  these  Seminaries 
is  destined  to  instruct  such  students  as  apply  to  him 
in  the  science  of  Theology.  But  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover  has  already  engrossed  most 
of  the  young  men  in  New  Kngland,  designed  for  the 
desk.  Three  Professora,  one  of  Theology,  one  of 
Sacred  Literature,  and  one  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  are 
already  established  here;  and  two  or  three  more 
will  probably  be  added  to  their  number  within  a 
short  time.  Fifty  students  may  be  considered  as  the 
average  number  for  three  years  past  As  this 
Seminary  is  richly  endowed,  and  as  the  gentleroea 
employed  in  its  instruction,  are  pursuing  their  busi- 
ness with  spirit  and  vigor,  there  are  the  best  reasons 
to  believe  that  it  will  hold  a  high  rank  among  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  nature. 

There  are,  also,  in  New  England  the  fbllowiDg 
Medical  societies : 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

Tlie  Connecticut  Medical  Society.  * 

The  New  Hampshire  Medioal  Society. 

The  ol)f  ects  of  these  toetitntions  are  to  unite  the 
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|[icentlemcn  of  the  Facalty  in  friendship,  and  in  one 
common  pursuit  of  medical  science;  to  discourage 
by  their  united  influence  empiricism  in  every  form ; 
to  furnish 'a  centre  of  correspondence  for  the  recep- 
tion and  publication  of  medical  discoveries;  and, 
tiniversally,  to  elevate  and  improve  the  art  of  heal- 
ing. 

A  Hi<<torical  Society  was  formed  at  Boston  in  the 
year  1791,  and  incorporated  in  tlieyear  1794,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  collect  and  publish 
whatever  authentic  documents  may  illustrate  the 
past  and  present  state  of  this  country.  Twelve 
volumes  of  its  collections  for  this  purpose  haVe  been 
already  publisiied ;  which  in  a  very  honorable  man- 
ner prove  the  uti  ity  of  the  design. 

An  Agricultural  Society  has  been  formed  in  Con- 
necticut, and  another  in  Massachusetts.  A  small 
collection  of  papers,  published  by  each,  has  been 
£iVorably  received. 

There  are,  also,  two  Philosophical  Societies  in  New 
England.  The  American  Aca(femy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Massachasetts,  which  holds  its  sittings 
at  Boston;  and  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  which  meets  in  New  Haven.  The 
latter  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1800.  The 
American  Academy  has  published  three  volumes. 
The  Connecticut  Academy  has  completed  one  volume 
of  Memoirs,  and  al<«o  has  begun  the  publication  of 
a  statistical  account  of  the  State.  Both  of  these  in- 
gtitutions  are,  it  is  believed,  advancing. 

I  have  here  given  you  a  summary,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, an  exact  account  of  the  means  provided  ajid 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  literature, 
science,  and  general  information  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  England. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that  in  a  great 
part  of  the  towns  and  parishes,  there  are  social 
libraries  established.  In  some  places  they  are  con- 
siderable ;  and  in  all,  are  of  material  use  to  the  little 
circles  in  which  they  exist.  The  information  which 
they  spread  is  of  importance.  They  also  excite  a 
disposition  to  read,  and  tliis  employment  naturally 
becomes  a  substitute  for  trifling,  vicious,  and  gross 
amusements.  It  also  contributes  to  render  society, 
and  its  intercourse,  in  a  good  degree,  intelligent  and 
refined,  while  thought  takes  place  of  sense  and  pas- 
sion; civility,  of  coarseness;  and  information,  of 
scandal.  It  also  enables  parents  to  give  their  chil- 
dren better  instruction,  and  to  govern  them  more 
rationally,  and  at  the  same  time  it  renders  the  chil- 
dren more  dutiful  and  more  amiable. 

In  this  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
American  College  and  University,  founded 
on  cotemporaneous  exposition,  coupled  with 
other  facts  which  can  not  here  be  presented 
for  want  of  space  in  such  a  summary,  it 
appears  that : 

1.  The  main  purpose  set  forth  in  their 
foundation  was  *'  the  glory  of  God,"  **  Christ 
and  the  Church,"  "the  upholding  of  the 
Protestant  religion  by  a  succession  of  a 
learned  and  orthodox  ministry,"  and  "  the 
qualifying  youth  for  public  employment  in 
church  and  civil  state.  To  this  end  all  the 
earlier  colleges   were   avowedly  denomina- 
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tional,  and  all  the  later  (except  a  few  based 
on  the  national  land  grants,  or  on  large 
individual  endowments),  are  practically  de- 
nominational in  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  body  by  which  the  teachers  are 
appointed  and  the  departments  and  subjects 
of  instruction  determined. 

2.  The  instruction  of  the  colleges,  even 
the  oldest  and  best,  down  to  1800  was  given 
by  the  president  and  at  most  two  professor*, 
and  two  assistants,  in  theology  (dogmatic  and 
practical),  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars, 
and  a  little  reading  of  Latin  authors  and  less 
of  Greek,  a  little  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  logic,  with  disputations  and 
declamations,  and  no  natural  science. 

3.  Gradually  the  curriculum  of  instruc- 
tion was  modified  so  as  to  drop  the  ele- 
mentary studies,  and  include  mcaicine  and 
law,  first  by  special  professorships,  and  then 
by  independent  schools. 

4.  Still  later,  and  recently  with  amazing 
rapidity,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  mathematica  and  these  sciences  to 
agriculture  the  mechanic  arts  and  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  have  been  recognized 
as  legitimate  subjects  of  college  education. 

6.  Quite    recently  the    entire  circle    of 
language,   science,  and  the  arts  both  ideal 
and  industrial,  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  several  colleges ;  but  as  yet  there  is  not  a 
single   institution  out  of  the   400  so  called ; 
colleges  and  univereities  chartered  and  en- 
dowed for  purposes  of  superior  instruction, 
in  which  the  governing  board  and  teaching; 
corps  are  brought  into  unity  of  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  instruction,  and  in 
which  a  broad  sweep  of  optional  studies  in 
every  department  of  existing  knowledge  and/ 
original  research   is   open   to  those,  and  to 
those  only,  who  shall  prove  themselves  qual-. 
ified  before  an  independent   board   of  exr- 
amination  to  enter  on  such  studies. 

6.  Following  the  course  of  secondary 
schools,  the  advantages  of  superior  instruc- 
tion are  now  beginning  to  be  opened  t/>  both 
sexes  on  equal  terms. 

The  tables  appended  will  show,  not  strict- 
ly speaking,  only  our  institutions  of 'superior 
instruction,  and  not  quitd  all  which  call 
themselves  colleges  and  universities ;  buti 
nearly  all  which  are  chartered  by  the  legis-* 
latures  of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located  '*  to  confer  the  usual  academic,  col-, 
legiate  and  university  degress."  Most  of, 
them  should  be  classed  withf  institutions 
of  secondary  instruction. 
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IT.   PROFESSIONAL  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Professional  and  Special  Schools  consti- 
tato  a  distinct  class  of  institations  either  in 
the  studies  pursued,  or  the  persons  pursuing, 
and  while  they  are  not  always  supplement- 
ary to  the  colleges,  and  indeed  some  of 
them  hardly  supplementary  to  the  second- 
ary schools,  they  can  not  with  propriety  be 
considered  except  by  themselves.  Under 
this  head  we  specify  Military,  Theological, 
Medical,  and  Law  Schools ;  Normal 
Schools,  and  Teachers'  Institutes;  Agricul- 
tural, and  Commercial,  or  Business  Colleges 
and  Schools ;  Scientific  Schools,  t  f.,  for  in- 
struction in  physical  science,  applied  mathe- 
matics, Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Practical  Surveying,  Natural  History,  Geol- 

•  ogy  and  PalsBontology,  Anthropology,  and 
iEthnology ;  as  well  as  schools  of  Lan&piage 
.and  Literature,  i.  e.,  Philology,  Linguistics, 

•  Oriental  and  Semitic  languages  and  Litera- 
"ture.    Modem    languages   and    Literature; 

History,  Political  Economy,  Ethics,  and 
International  Law ;  Schools  of  Engineering, 
Mining,  Metallurgy,  Technology  and  Archi- 
tecture ;  Schools  of  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Music;  Schools  and  Asylums  for 

•  Orphans;  Schools  and  Colleges  for  Indians 
;iind  Freedmen;  Philanthropic  Schools  and 

Asylums,  viz.,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
.Blind,   and     the   Idiotic,   and   with    some 
^reference  also  to  attempts  to   instruct  the 
Insane  and  the  Inebriates;  and    finally  to' 
:  Schools  and  Asylums  for  Juvenile  offenders 
Numerous    as    the   special   schools  and 
.institutions  now  are  in  this  country,  num- 
bering in  all  very  nearly  1,000,  they  have 
•all,  with  a  single  exception  of  a  Medical 
School    in     Philadelphia,   been    organized 
within   the  past  hundred  years,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  tlio   most   im- 
portant in  the  past  half  century.     We  will 
V  consider  thorn  in  the  order  given  above.* 

I.      MILITANT   AND   NAVAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  experience  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
•occasioned  A  very  general  conviction  among 
the  officers  of  the  American  army,  of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  provision  for  the  military 
education  of  native  officers  as  would  relieve 
the  .United  States  from  a  dependence  upon 
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professionally  trained  soldiers  of  foreign 
birth.  The  idea  of  a  military  school  of 
some  kind,  to  be  connected  with  each  United 
States  arsenal,  was  entertained  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  among  the  officers. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  General  Washing- 
ton requested  from  a  number  of  leading  offi- 
cers, statements  of  their  views  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  peace  establishment  of 
the  United  States  army.  In  reply  to  this 
request,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  then 
quartermaster-general,  drew  up  an  able  and 
interesting  memoir,  which  contains,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the.  first  suggestion  of  a  single  central 
government  military  academy,  and  he  also 
suggested  West^  Point  as  a  proper  location 
for  it 

President  Washington's  annual  address  to 
Congress  of  December  3,  1793,  asks 
*^  whether  a  material  feature  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  system  of  national  defense  ought 
not  to  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  the  military  art, 
which  can  scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  prac- 
tice alone." 

An  act  of  Congress  of  May  9,  1794,  an- 
thorized  a  corps  of  four  battalions  of  artil- 
lerists and  engineers,  to  each  of  which  were 
to  be  attached  eight  cadets.  This  was  the 
first  introd'uction  into  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  of  this  term,  which  may 
be  defined  to  signify  a  grade  of  officers  be- 
tween the  highest  non-commissioned  officer, 
a  sei^eant,  and  the  lowest  commissioned  one, 
an  ensign.  For  the  use  of  this  corps  and 
cadets,  the  secretary  of  war.  Colonel  Picker- 
ing, was  authorized  to  procure  the  necessary 
books  and  apparatus.  The  secretary,  in 
1 796,  reports  that  this  organization  is  im- 
portant, and  should  be  as  stationary  as  prac- 
ticable, with  a  view  to  instruction. 

President  W^asliington^s  last  annual  speech 
to  Congress,  December,  1796,  again  ni^ed 
strongly  the  establishment  of  a  military 
academy.  In  April,  1798,  the  corps  of  artil- 
lerists and  engineers  was  increased  by  an 
additional  regiment,  and  the  nnmber  of 
cadets  enlarged  to  fifty-six.  In  July  follow- 
ing, four  tt'achers  were  by  Congress  author- 
ized to  be  employed  in  that  regiment  for  in- 
struction in  science  and  art.  Some  officers 
and  men  wore  collected  at  West  Point,  and 
a  sort  of  military  school  opened,  which,  how- 
ever, acted  with  little  efficiency,  owing  to 
the  want  of  preparatory  training,  and  of  or- 
ganization. 

Secretary  of  War  McHenry,  in  a  report 
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on  the  organization  of  the  array,  made  dur- 
ing the  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
dated  December  24,  1798,  lamented  the 
want  of  enmneers  and  artillerists  trained  at 
home.  In  January,  1800,  the  same  officer 
laid  before  the  President,  who  transmitted 
it  to  Congress,  a  plan  for  establishing  a  mili- 
tary academy.  After  referring  to  the  im- 
perfect steps  already  taken  in  this  direction, 
he  proceeds  to  suggest  that  the  proposed 
academy  shall  consist  of  a  "  fundamental 
school,"  to  instruct  in  such  departments  of 
science  as  are  necessary  in  common  in  all 
the  arms  of  the  military  force;  and  three 
special  schools,  one  of  engineers  and  artil- 
lerists, one  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  one 
of  the  navy.  The  institution  was  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  director-general,  four  directors, 
twelve  professors,  and  nine  other  instructors. 
This  school,  so  far  as  Secretary  Mc Henry 
recommended  its  immediate  establishment, 
was  to  accommodate  annual  classes  of  one 
hundred  pupils  each,  for  courses  of  four  and 
five  years 

(1.)  MUUary  Academy  at  West  PoinL 

Tlie  Military  Academy  at  Wej«t  Point,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Williams'  report  in  1808, 
was  first  opened  in  1801,  as  a  ^'mathemati- 
cal school  for  the  few  cadets  that  were  then 
in  service,"  and  nnder  a  private  citizen.  In 
1802,  an  act  of  Congress  separated  the  artil- 
lerists and  engineers,  distributing  the  cadets 
of  the  former  class  among  the  twenty  com- 
panies of  that  arm,  and  constituted  the  en- 
gineers the  Military  Academy,  making  it 
consist  of  seven  officers  and  ten  cadets.  « 

The  operations  of  the  school  continued  to 
be  deficient  in  order  and  efficiency  for  some 
years,  mainly  from  want  of  proper  and  ener 
getic  administration,  and  a  well-adjusted 
course  of  study.  In  1812,  it  was  much  en- 
larged, and  its  organization  quite  changed. 
The  period  from  1817  to  182^  however,  dur- 
ing which  a  thorough  course  of  theoretical 
and  practical  studies,  properly  adapted  to  the 
military  profession,  was  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced, marks  the  establishment  of  the 
academy  as  a  military  and  scientific  school 
of  high  grade  and  value.  There  have  been 
several  modifications  of  the  course  of  stud- 
ies and  regulations  since  1818,  increasing 
the  studies,  and  niising  somewhat  the 
standard  of  admission  which  is  still,  how- 
ever, too  low.  In  1859,  the  course  of  study 
was  extended  to  five  years,  and  the  classes 
which  graduated  in  1859,  1860,  and  May, 


1861,  received  five  years  instruction.  But 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  demanded  a  larger 
number  of  young  officers  who  had  a  railitaiy 
training,  and  accordingly  the  class  next  in 
order  were  graduated  in  June,  1861,  and 
since  that  time  the  course  of  study  has  been 
only  four  years.  The  siiperintendent  of  the 
academy  i^  always  an  officer  of  not  lower 
rank  than  colonel,  a  graduate  of  the  acad- 
emy who  had  ranked  high  on  his  gradua- 
tion, and  who  has  seen  much  active  service. 
Beside  the  superintendent  there  were,  in 
1872,  49  professors,  instructors  and  other 
officers  employed  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
The  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  twelve 
— ^ten  professors,  and  the  superintendent 
and  commandant  of  cadets. 

The  number  of  cadets  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed annually  is  one  from  each  Congres- 
sional district  and  territory,  and  ten  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  at  large.  The 
applicants  must  not  be  under  seventeen  or 
over  twenty-one  years,  (except  volunteers  or 
regulars  in  the  late  war  who  had  served 
faithfully  not  less  than  one  year,  who  arc 
eligible  till  they  are  twenty-five.  All  appli- 
cants must  be  unmarried,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  before  graduation.  Each 
candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  correctly,  and  to  per- 
form with  facility  and  accuracy  the  various 
operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  6f  arith- 
metic, of  reduction,  of  simple  and  com- 
pound proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  deci- 
mal fractions ;  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  English  grammar,  of  descriptive 
geography,  particularly  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  examined  in  June,  but 
are  not  admitted  to  full  cadetship  until  the 
following  January,  when  they  are  required 
to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  will  serve  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  for  eight 
years,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  compe« 
tent  authority,  and  take  the  following  oath, 
the  phraseology  of  which  has  been  some- 
what modified  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  civil  war :  "  I  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  bear  true  allcf^ance  to  the  Na- 
tional Government ;  that  I  will  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  paramount 
to  any  and  all  allegiance,  sovereignty,  or 
fealty  I  may  owe  to  any  State,  county,  ot 
country  whatsoever ;  and  that  I  will  at  all 
times  obey  the  loyal  orders  of  my  superior 
officers,  and  the  rules  and  articles  governing 
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the  armies  of  the  United  States."  The  al- 
lowance to  the  cadet  by  the  Government  is 
about  $6 1 0  per  annum,  which  is  all  paid  out 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  academy,  and 
charged  to  the  cadet*,  no  money  being  al- 
lowed in  the  hands  of  the  cadets  during  the 
entire  course.  T^e  regulations  are  very 
rigid,  and  while  about  28  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  are  rejected,  the 
the  demerit  system  which  regulates  the 
class-standing  of  the  cadet  results  in  the 
dismission  of  nearly  forty  per  cent,  in 
the  four  years. 

(2.)  The  United  States  Naval  Academy, 

After  years  of  agitation  in  Congress,  go- 
ing back  to  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1775,  and  the  recommendations  of  nearly 
every  President,  and  the  secretary  in  charge 
of  naval  affairs,  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  was  organized  in  October, 
1845,  by  the  efforts  of  lion.  George  Ban- 
croft, then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.*  Prior 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  which  concen- 
trated all  the  midshipmen  then  attached  to 
vessels  at  sea  under  a  schoolmaster,  or  col- 
lected at  the  Naval  Asylums  at  Philadelphia, 
or  stationed  in  the  Navy  yards  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Norfolk,  much  was  done  to 
familiarize  the  young  aspirants  with  the 
practical  duties  of  their  profession.  During 
the  infancy  of  the  academy  several  plans  of 
an  experimental  character  were  tried,  which 
led  gradually  to  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  instruction  now  in  operation.  Midship- 
men who  had  made  a  cruise  at  sea,  were 
first  sent  to  the  academy  for  a  term  of  nine 
months,  to  prepare  for  their  final  examina- 
tion, which  practice  was  continned  until 
1847.  In  that  year  a  board  of  officers  re- 
commended a  course  of  four  years  at  the 
academy,  viz.,  two  years  before,  and  two 
^ears  after  a  cruise  at  sea.  This  plan  went 
into  operation,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  constant  demand  for  midship- 
men at  sea  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  it 
was  not  until  1861,  that  the  present  unin- 
terrupted course  of  four  years  at  the  acad- 
emy was  inaugurated. 

Candidates  are  appointed  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  members  and  delegates 
in  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  candidates 
for  the  Military  Academy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  ten,  at  large,  as  in  the  course 
of  the  candidates  for  West  Point     They 

*  Baroard'a  Militery  Schools,  p.  895. 


are  admitted  between  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  1st  of  October  of  each  year, 
and  if  successful  in  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination, are  permitted  to  assume  the  naval 
uniform,  and  iutthe  capacity  of  acting  mid- 
shipmen begin  their  career  on  the  school- 
ship  ^*  Dale,"  a  third  rat«,  sailing  vessel  of 
675  tons,  now  stationed  at  Annapolis.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  now  the  same 
as  at  West  Point,  and  the  ages  for  admis- 
sion from  16  to  18  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1872  the  whole  number  was  260,  and 
this  included  a  class  of  34  naval  engineers. 
During  the  summer  vacation  two  of  the 
classes  are  drafted  on  board  the  practice- 
ship,  to  make  a  cruise  at  sea,  to  aid  them  in 
acquiring  the  duties  of  an  officer  and  a  sail- 
or, and  becoming  familiar  with  the  rigging 
and  evolutions  of  a  ship.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  eight  severe  examinations,  and  if 
successful  in  all,  they  receive  a  midshipman's 
warrant,  and  after  two  years  of  sea  service 
they  return  for  a  final  examination,  which, 
if  successful,  gives  them  the  warrant  of 
passed  midshipman ;  and  further  promotion 
depends  for  its  speediness  upon  good  con- 
duct, the  existence  of  war,  naval  expendi- 
tures, <&c.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  is  selected  from  officers  not  below 
the  rank  of  commodore,  and  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  officer  and  twenty  professors, 
and  assistant  professors.  There  is  a  valua- 
ble library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  scientific 
apparatus,  belonging  to  the  academy. 

Connected  with  the  Naval  Academy,  a 
special  course  of  instruction  for  a  class  of 
assistant  engineers,  was  organized  in  1865, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  (July  4,  1864), 
and  suspended  in  1868,  to  be  again  instituted 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  issued  in  1871. 

(3 )  Siate,  Incorporated  and  Private  ScfiooU, 

In  1820,  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Acaden?y,  and  associated 
with  its  instruction  and  administration,  as 
assistant  professor,  professor,  and  superin- 
tent,  from  1808  to  1815,  began  to  agitate 
the  subject  of  a  union  of  military  and  sci- 
entific studies  with  the  ordinary  literary 
curriculum  of  the  American  College,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  opened  at  Norwich  the 
American  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military 
Academy,  which  received  in  the  course  of 
the  four  years  following,  480  pupils,  repre- 
senting twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four 
States.     In    1824   the  institution   was    re- 
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moved  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  after 
1828,  twelve  hundred  pnpils  were  instruct- 
ed, fur  periods  averaging  two  years,  in  such 
courses  as  they  liad  the  privilege  of  electing 
— but  all  were  trained  in  the  theoretical 
part  of  military  science,  and  in  the  practical 
duties  of  the  soldier,  and  in  graduation  were 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  com- 
pany oflScer,  and,  if  necessary,  to  command 
a  battalion  in  any  corps  of  the  army.  Every 
year  a  military  march  was  performed,  in 
some  cases  extending  to  several  hundred 
miles,  and  frequent  scientific  surveys,  and 
reconnaissances,  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor  of  civil  engineering. 
The  various  military  schools  which  subse- 
quently sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  originated  for  the  most  part  with 
Captain  Partridge's  pnpils.  lie  was  himself 
connected  with  the  Military  Institute  at  Ports- 
month,  Va.,  in  1839,  and  with  the  Military 
College  at  Brandywine  Springs,  near  Wil- 
mington, in  the  "State  of  Delaware,  in  1863, 
and  with  the  revival  of  the  Seminary  at 
Norwich,  Vt.,  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Wesley  an  University  at  Middletown,  in 
which  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military 
Institute  was  merged. 

The  most  successful  of  the  State  Mili- 
tary Institutes  is  that  at  Lexington,  Ya., 
which  was  organized  by  Colonel  Francis  II. 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  in  the  class  of  1813,  and 
professor  there  from  1834  to  1836.  The 
State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
♦16,000  for  its  support,  on  the  basis  of  which 
36  cadets  arc  admitted  without  charge,  in 
•consideration  of  which  they  are  required  to 
teach  in  some  school  of  th«  State  for  two 
years  after  graduation. '  Any  commissioned 
oflScer  of  the  militia  of  the  St«te  of  Vir- 
ginia, can  become  a  student  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  months,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of 
Military  science  taught  there,  without  charge 
for  tuition.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  one 
tenth  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  com- 
manded by  the  students  of  this  school,  era- 
bracing  three  major-generals,  thirty  briga- 
dier-generals, sixty  colonels,  fifty  lieutenant- 
colonels,  thirty  majors,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  captains,  and  over  two  hundred 
lieutf-nants.  To  the  same  armies,  the  Mili- 
tary Institute  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  Cadet 
corps  connected  with  the  State  arsenals  in 
Norfolk,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  other 
Southern  cities,  and  the  State  Military  In- 


stitutes in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  furnished 
a  large  number  of  subordinate  officers, 
which  facilit^ated  the  early  and  better  or- 
ganization of  the  confederate  forces. 

(4.)  Military  Tactics  in  State  Scientific  Schools. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  (July,  1862),  mak- 
ing grants  of  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  for  the  endowment  of  State  Schools 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  it  is 
provided  that  military  tactics  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  of  instruction  * ;  and 
by  an  act  of  March,  1869,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  detail  an  army  officer  to  each 
institution,  to  instruct  in  such  tactics.  With 
these  two  provisions,  and  more  efficient 
legislation.  State  and  National,  a  sys- 
tem of  military  instruction  associated  with 
scientific  .studies  generally,  will  be  devel- 
oped, which  will  at  once  develop  the  physical 
powera  of  the  pupil,  and  train  up  a  large 
body  of  well-educated  men,  ready  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  as 
against  foreign  invasion,  or  domestic* in- 
surrection. 

II.  TBBOLOOICAL  SCHOOLS  OR  SEMINARIES. 

Before  the  Revolntionarv  war,  and  indeed 
for  some  years  after,  no  distinct  school  or 
institute  for  theological  training  was  known 
in  this  continent.  In  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey^  and  Pennsylvania  the 
most  eminent  cK-rgymen  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed 
(Dutch)  churches,  and  later  of  the  Baptist 
and  Methodist  churches,  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  into  their  families  several 
students,  usually  graduates  of  the  colleges, 
who  served  an  apprenticeship  under  tlieir 
direction  in  exegesis,  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  sermons,  and  in  the  observation 
and  practice  of  pastoral  duties.  Sometimes, 
if  the  clergyman  was  very  eminent  either  as 
a  preacher  or  a  theologian,  he  would  have  a 
considerable  number  of  students  in  his 
family  at  the  same  time,  and  his  instructions 
assumed  a  more  formal  and  systematic 
character.  The  most  noted  of  these  gath- 
erings, sugajestive  of  the  subsequent  organ- 
ization of  theological  schools,  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellamy's  classes  at  his  hon^  in  Bethlem, 
Conn.,  and  a  little  later  those  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins in  Uadley,  and  Dr.  Emmons  in  Frank- 
lin,  Mass. ;    the   **  Log  College  "    of  Rev. 

*  For  fin  ficeotint  of  the  STStom  Bdopted  in  the  Cornell  Vni- 
veraity  at  Ithnce,  N.  Y..  the  Bliile  Afrriculturnl  Collefre  nt  Ain- 
hemt.  Mnii.  the  Stnte  TTnivpnitjr  in  Lnuisinna,  lee  Bnrnanri 
*' Military  SedooU.**  In  the  Name  toIu me  will  be  found  no- 
tice! of  varioiu  private  militafy  icboolt,  by  £.  L.  Molioeux. 
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William  Tennent  at  Neshaminy,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  opened  about  1728;  a  preparatory 
school  opened  by  Rev.  John  Smith,  and 
afterward  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson, 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  about  1778;  the 
instruction  given  to  Baptist  theological 
students  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  by  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  at  Pniladel- 
pliia,  and  by  Rev.  J.  Cha|>lin,  D.D.,  at 
Danvers,  Mass.  The  colleges,  too,  it  must 
bo  remembered,  provided  for  more  theology 
than  they  now  do.  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virginia,  had  a  Professorship  of 
Divinity  as  early  as  1693;  Harvard,  the 
Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  1721 ; 
and  Yale,  the  Livingston  Professorship  in 
1746.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  had  a 
Theological  Professor  in  1769,  Dartmouth 
College  in  1782,  and  Brown  University  in 
1791. 

The  first  independently  organized  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  that  of  the  Reformed 
(D^tch)  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  founded 
in  1784  or  1785 ;  the  next  was  the  Seminary 
of  Sl  Sulpice  (Roman  Catholic)  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  founded  in  1791;  a  year  later 
the  Associated  (Presbyterian)  Church 
founded  one  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  now  we 
believe  extinct.  In  1794  another  branch  of 
the  same  church  (now  United  Presbyterians) 
established  one  at  Xeiiia,  Ohio.  These 
were  all  the  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  before  1800.  In  that  year 
the  very  large  Roman  Catholic  Seminary 
connected  with  Mt.  St.  Marys  College, 
Emmittsburgh,  Md.,  was  organized.  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  the  largest  and 
oldest  of  the  Congregationalists,  was  estab- 
lished at  Andover,  Mass,  in  1807,  and  the 
Moravian  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the 
same  year.  The  Cambridge  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (Unitarian,)  was 
founded  in  1811.  The  Princeton  Theolog- 
iral  Seminary  (Presbyterian)  dates  from 
1812;  the  Ilamilton  Theological  Institute, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  (^Baptist,)  in  1820;  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal) 
at  New  York  City,  in  1817;  Hartwick 
Seminary  (Lutheran)  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  in 
1816;  Morccraburg,  now  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Seminary  (German  Reformed)  in  1825;  the 
General  Biblical  Institute  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal) at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847;  the 
Seminary  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  (Free  Will 
Baptist)  in  1830  ;  the  Bible  Department  of 
Eureka  College  (Christian  or  Disciples), 
Eureka,  111.  in  1852 ;  and  the  Canton  Theo- 


logical School  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  (Univeraa- 
list)  in  1858.  There  are  now  (about)  120 
Theological  Seminaries  in  the  United  States, 
with  400  Professors  and  (about)  3,400 
students. 


m.     LAW  SCHOOLS. 


The  legal  profession  during  the  colonial 
period  were,  with  few  exceptions,  very 
poorly  qualified  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 
A  few  young  men  of  the  wealthier  classes 
visited  the  mother  country  and  entered  at 
the  Inner  or  Middle  Temple  in  London,  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  there, 
returned  to  the  colonies  and  practiced  their 
profession,  and  most  of  these  received 
students  in  their  offices,  who  gained  some 
practical  knowledge  of  law  in  the  course  of 
a  long  apprenticeship,  but  very  few  were 
familiar  with  the  great  principles  which 
underlie  all  law,  or  their  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  cases  which  came  up  iu  their 
practice.  Most  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  (and  some  of  them 
were  men  of  great  ability)  were  educated 
abroad.  In  1784  the  first  law  school  in  the 
United  States  was  established  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  by  Judge  Reeve,  who  associated 
Judge  Gould  with  him  in  1798,  and  the  two 
maintained  the  school  together  till  1823, 
when  Judge  Reeve  died.  In  1827  Judge 
Gould  retired,  and  the  school  was  given  a  p. 
Messrs.  Reeve  and  Gould  were  both  men  of 
great  learning  and  tact,  and  by  their  in- 
structions seven  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers 
were  trained  in  the  legal  profession,  many 
of  whom  have  reflected  the  greatest  honor 
upon  it.  There  had  been  a  Professorship 
of  Law  in  William  and  Mary  Colleges  estab- 
lished about  1730;  Brown  University  hail 
one  in  1790,  but  there  was  no  law  school 
connected  with  any  college  or  university  till 
1817,  when  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Har- 
vard University  was  established.  The  Yale 
Law  School  was  founded  in  1820,  and 
reorganized  in  1843.  In  1825  a  law  school 
was  organized  as  a  department  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1826  one  at 
Washington,  as  a  department  of  the 
Columbian  College.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  40  law  schools,  with  140 
professors  and  nearly  2,000  students. 


IT.     MEDICAL  6CB00I& 


During  the  colonial  period  a  few  physi- 
cians were  educated  abroad,  in  the  medical 
schools  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris, 
and  some   who    had  already    obtained  a 
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medical  education  emigrated  to  the  colonies 
to   practice.     Among  the   latter  was  John 
Winthrop,  the   first  physician  of  the  New 
Ilavcn  Colony,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
early  celebrities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and   Boston.     Among  the  former  were  Dr. 
Shippen   and  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadel- 
phia, Drs.  Bard  and  W.  P.  Smith  of  New 
Vork,  Di-s.  John  Brockett  and  the   Elder 
Munson  of  New  Haven,  and  other  of  the 
New  England  Colonies.      But  the  greater 
part  of  the   physicians   of  that  period  re- 
ceived their  only  training  in  the  offices  and 
practice  of  the  more  eminent  members  of 
the  profcT^sion,  and  were  lict^nsed  either  by 
the  legislature  or  where    these    existed  by 
county  or  colonial  societies  of  physicians. 
The  tendency  of  this  practice  of  licensing 
was  evident  in  the  gradual  lowering  of  the 
tone  and  culture  of  the  profession,  and  its 
more   eminent   members  lamented  it.      In 
1762,   Dr.  Shippen   of    Philadelphia   com- 
menced lecturing  on  Anatomy  to  a  class  of 
young  men  who   were  studying   medicine, 
and   in    1765   he   succeeded   in  making  a 
sufficient    decree    of  interest    among  the 
physicians  ot    the    city    to    organize    the 
Medical  Department  of  the   University  of 
Pennsylvania.     Attempts    were  made  soon 
after  to  organize  a  medical  school  in  New 
York,  but  no*  permanent  establishment  was 
effected  there  till  some  years,  later.     In  1 782 
or   1783,  the  Medical  Department  of  Har- 
vard University  was  established  in  Boston. 
In   1796,  the  Hanover   Medical  School,  a 
department    of  Dartmouth    College,    was 
founded.     Two  or  three  short  lived  schools 
were   set  up  in  New  York  City,  but  none 
which   had  much  reputation  till  the  incor- 
poration of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons    in    1807.     There    are    now   67 
medical  schools  or  colleges  of  the  regular 
practice  in   the  United  States,  with  about 
100  professors  and  6,000  students.     About 
1835   the  pupils  of  Hahnemann  began  to 
introduce  the  Homoeopathic  practice  into 
this  country,  and  there  are  now  six  schools 
of   this   practice,   with    80   professors   and 
about  500  students.     There  are  also  four 
Eclectic  and   two  Botanic  Medical  schools, 
with  40  professors  and  nearly  500  students. 
Of  the   regular    medical    schools  four  are 
exclusively   for    women,   and     two    others 
admit  both  sexes.     Of   tlie  Homoeopathic 
schools,  one  is  for  women  and  one  admits 
both   sexes.     Under  the    general   head   of 
schools  of  medicine  must  be  named,  also, 


the  Dental  Schools  or  Colleges,  of  which 
there  are  nine,  with  70  teachers  and  about 
300  students ;  and  the  Schools  or  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy,  of  which  there  are  sixteen, 
with  50  professors  and  about  600  students. 
The  tables  appended  give  full  particulars 
of  all  these  schools. 

T.   NORMAL  SOUOOLS  AND  TEACHERS*  INSTTrUTES. 

Although  teaching  is  not  admitted  with  us 
to  the  rank  of  a  learned  profession,  there  has 
long  been  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  eminent  teachers  and  scholars  that  a 
process  of  careful  training  and  instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching  was  necessary,  or  at 
least  desirable,  for  those  who  proposed  to 
follow  it  as  a  calling.  Three  centuries  ago 
Richard  Mulcaster,  Opper-master  of  St. 
Paulas  school,  and  afterwards  head-master 
of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  in  his  "  Posi- 
tions" published  a  plea  for  a  college  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  including  a  plan  which 
in  latter  times  has  been  but  little  amended.  . 
The  teachers  of  the  colonial  period,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  were  not  trained  to 
their  work  in  any  institution  designed 
specially  for  the  instruction  pf  teachers,  and 
for  the  want  of  this  training,  while  many  ^ 
became  eminent  by  natural  aptitude,  the 
majority  were  less  successful  than  with  their 
remarkable  natural  qualities  they  should 
have  been. 

The  first  suggestion  in  this  country  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  schools  analo- 
gous to  our  Normal  School,*  was  made  in 
the  Mdsmchusetts  Magazine  for  June,  1789, 
in  an  article  by  Elisha  Ticknor,  advocating 
the  establishment  of  county  schools  '^  to  fit 
young  gentlemen  for  college  and  school 
keeping."  It  was  just  fifty  years  after 
(1839)  that  this  suggestion  bore  fruit  in  a 
resolution  which  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  Normal  Schools  in  M&%!%achusetts. 
In  1816,  Denison  Olmsted,  subsequently 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yale  College, 
in  his  Master's  Oration  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  State  of  Connecticut  of  an 
academy  to  train  schoolmasters  for  the  State 
common  schools.  In  1823,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Read  Hall  opened  a  select  school 
at  Concord,  Vt ,  in  which  he  advertised  to 
give  a  course  of  instruction  adapted  to 
teachers.  In  1825,  two  series  of  articles 
were  published  almost  simultaneously,  one 
in   Hartford,   Conn.,   by  Rev.   Thomas  H. 


*8««  Hiitnry  of  Nonnal  8choob  in   Barnard*!  JSmtrican 
Journal  of  Education^  Vol.  13,  p.  756. 
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Gallaadetf  and  the  other  in  Boston  by 
James  G.  Carter,  Esq.,  proposing,  each 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  other^  views, 
among  other  things  the  establishment  of  a 
seminary  or  institution  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  These  two  series  of  papers  were 
soon  after  publi&hed  in  pamphlet  form.  In 
1827,  Mr.  Carter,*  with  some  assistance  from 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mas<4.,  established 
there  a  private  seminary  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers.  From  1830  to  1842  a  sem- 
inary for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
teachers  was  maintained  in  connection  with 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  under  the 
charnre  of  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall.*  In  the 
same  year,  (1826,)  W.  R.  Johnson,*  then  re- 
siding in  Germantown,  Penn.,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  Messrs.  Gallaudet 
and  Carter,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Scm- 
inaries  of  Learning^^^  in  which  lie  set  forth 
the  necessity  and  advantages  of  schools  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers.  The  same 
year  (Tovernor  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  commended  to  their  consideration  the 
education  of  competent  teachers,  and  in 
1823  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
seminary  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
m3thods  of  Lancaster  should  be  adopted. 
For  several  yeare  following,  this  matter  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  committees  of 
education  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  efforts  were  made  in  1835  to  provide 
normal  instruction  throu^ch  the  academics 
of  the  State  by  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  literature  fund,  but  these 
failing  in  producing  the  desired  result,  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Albany  was  estab- 
lished in  1844,  and  in  1867  provision  was 
made  for  four  more  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  But  Massachusetts  preceded  New 
York  in  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
by  five  years. 

After  twelve  years  of  agitation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts by  James  G.  Carter,  George  B. 
E)merson,  Charles  Brooks,f  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
and  the  noble  gift  (110,000)  of  Hon.  Edmund 
Dwiglit,  seconded  by  other  devoted  friends 
of  education,  three  Normal  Schools,  at  Lex- 
ington (afterward  removed  to  West  Newton, 
and  later  to  Framingham),  Westfield,  and 

*  B(irriard*s  Niirmal  ^hooli  and  other  Imtitutioot  for  the 
ProreMioiial  Train ing  of  Teachen. 

t  I^nr  "peoial  notice  of  the  labon  of  Rev.  Chnrlee  Brooks. 
toe  Barrinrd'i  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  i.,  p.  5d7  ; 
XVI.,  p.  89;  XVII.,  p.  721. 


Bridgewater,  the  first  exclusively  for  women, 
the  other  two  for  both  sexes,  were  established 
in  1839.  In  1854,  another,  also  for  women 
only,  was  established  at  Salem.  There  are 
now  in  the  United  States  between  eighty 
and  ninety  institutions  designated  Normal 
Schools,  aside  from  city  training  schools, 
and  normal  departments  in  colleges  and 
seminaries  which  profess  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  these  schools 
and  departments  there  are  about  475  teach- 
ers, and  nearly  12,000  pupil- teachers.  The 
location,  special  character,  and  attendance 
of  the  more  prominent  of  these  institutions 
will  be  found  in  the  table  appended. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools 
extends  over  two  or  three  years  for  those 
who  wi.<ih  to  graduate,  though  those  who 
are  qualified  to  do  so  can  enter  the  a4.l- 
vanced  classes.  Generally  there  is  no  in- 
struction in  either  ancient  or  modern 
languages,  except  English ;  but  in  some  of 
tho  Western  Normal  Schools,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  German  are  optional  studies.  Aside 
from  the  languages  (which  are  pursued  by  a 
very  small  number)  the  course  comprises 
the  studies  of  our  best  High  Schools,  with 
extra  drilling  on  the  elementary  branches 
and  the  art  of  teaching.  The  instruction  in 
all  the  branches  is  twofold  in  its  character; 
aiming  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  taught  to  the  teacher  pupils,  and 
displaying  also  the  best  methods  of  com- 
municating this  knowledge  to  children.  As 
theory  and  practice  should  go  together, 
experimental  and  model  schools  are  usually 
connected  with  the  Normal  Seminary  in 
which  the  students  learn  by  obseiTation 
and  actual  practice  how  to  organize,  man- 
age, and  teach  ordinary  graded  schools. 

Normal  Schools  have  accomplished  a 
great  amount  of  good  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  required  of  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools,  and  the 
range  of  studies  taught  in  them,  and  there 
is  a  fair  ground  of  hope  for  their  still 
greater  usefulness  in  the  future ;  but  to  this 
end  certain  improvements  in  their  manage- 
ment are  necessary,  which  we  may  briefly 
indicate  here :  1st,  There  should  be  a 
materially  higher  and  uniform  st^mdard  of 
attain ident  required  for  admission  to  them. 
At  present  very  little  more  than  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  reading,  wnting, 
arithmetic,  and  primary  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  history  are  demanded.  \Vith  this 
advanced  standard  of  admission,  the  two  or 
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three  years  coarse  would  be  of  much  greater 
service.  2d,  The  pupils  should  be  induced, 
if  posi«ible,  to  remaiu  through  the  entire 
course,  as  whatever  may  be  their  previous 
scholarship,  they  can  not  in  a  shorter  time 
acquire  the  best  methods  of  teaching  what 
they  may  know  very  well.  3d,  The  Ger- 
man language,  and  perhaps  also  a  moderate 
knowlcdrre  of  Latin  and  French  should 
form  a  part  of  the  complete  course.  There 
should  also  be  a  more  extensive  or  post 
graduate  course,  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
higher  positions,  such  as  principals  of 
higher  schools  or  academies,  professors  in 
colleges,  similar  in  character  to  the  philo- 
logical and  pedagogical  seminaries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  at  least  one  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  professors  of 
scientific  schools.  It  is  perhaps  too  early 
for  the  organization  of  training  schools  for 
the  technical  arts  and  trades,  such  as  for 
first-class  printers,  booksellers,  ifec,  like 
those  of  Leipsic  and  the  other  German 
cities.  4th,  The  faculty  of  instruction  is  iu 
most  of  these  institutions  too  small  for  the 
number  of  papils,  and  for  cSicient  instruc- 
tion. 5th,  There  is  a  great  necessity  for  en- 
dowments or  of  scholarships  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  prolonged  residence  of  poor 
but  promising  pupils.  6th,  There  should 
be  a  better  defined  gradation  of  the  pupils 
and  a  minimum  standard  of  attainment  pre- 
scribed in  each  grade,  failing  to  attain  which 
the  pupil  should  not  receive  the  diploma  of 
Lis  grade,  whether  as  a  teacher  of  primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  or  high  schools. 
7th,  The  exammations  should  be  by  papers, 
and  very  thorough  and  searching,  accom- 
panied by  trial-lessons  in  the  model  school, 
or  any  ordinary  public  school. 

Tsochers^  InsiUtUes  and  AssociaiUms, 

Another  less  perfect  but  highly  bene- 
ficial method  of  improving:  teachei's  in  their 
work  is  the  Teachers'  Institute.  A 
Teachers*  Institute  is  a  voluntary  assembling 
of  the  teachers  of  a  county,  assembly,  con- 
gressional or  judicial  districts  at  some 
central  point,  for  instruction  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  six  weeks,  by  competent  in- 
structors or  lecturers  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  studies  pursiicd  in  our  public 
schools.  The  exercises  are  also  varied  by 
singing,  readings,  and  recitations,  discussions 
on  school  topics,  and  the  reading  of  essays 
on  the  various  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction, iu  which  parents  and  citizens  take 
part. 


The  first  assembly  of  teachers  of  this 
kind  was  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  iu 
1830,  solely  at  the  expense  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticut.*  It  was  remarka- 
bly successful,  and  was  repeated  in  the 
spring  of  1840.  The  beneficial  results  of 
tnese  gatherings  were  so  evident  that  they 
were  soon  adopted  and  provided  for  by  the 
Lecfislatures  of  most  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  In  Pennsylvania  they 
were  held  in  each  county,  and  gatherings 
for  a  longer  term  (from  six  to  twelve  weeks) 
under  the  title  of  Normal  Institutes,  were 
held  in  each  judicial  district.  These  as- 
semblages, though  not  fully  a  substitute  for 
Normal  Schools,  yet  in  some  respects  exert 
even  a  more  beneficial  influence.  They 
enlist  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  parents 
and  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  children ; 
bring  the  teachers  of  a  county  or  district 
into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  rouse  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
teachers  which  will  lead  to  better  views  of 
their  profession  and  greater  zeal  in  it. 
Probably  i^ot  less  than  50,000  teachers 
annually  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  inex- 
pensive course  of  instruction. 

Another  class  of  organizations  for  the 
advancement  of  the  teachers'  profession  is 
found  in  the  State  and  other  Teachers'  As- 
sociations. One  of  these  have  been  in 
existence  over  foily  yeare,  but  the  greater 
part  have  come  into  being  within  thirty 
yeara.  They  occupy  their  sessions  largely 
with  the  discussion  of  methods  and  systems 
of  teaching,  text-books,  apparatus,  period- 
icals, &c.,  but  find  some  leisure  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  financial,  social,  and  moral 
advancement  of  the  profession.  Most  of 
these  associations  own  or  control  an  educa^ 
tional  periodical,  in  which  teachers  dis- 
cuss methods  of  instruction  with  great 
freedom,  and  with  constantly  increasing 
ability. 

VL     SCHOOLS  OP    APPLIED  SCIENCES. 

1.  AgricuUural  Schools  and  Colleges. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years  writers  who  have 
made  it  their  business  to  impart  instruction 
to  their  readers  in  regard  to  the  culture  of 
their  fields,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  suc- 
cession  of  crops,  and  the  care  of  the  vine. 

*  See  Baroani's  JlmtrieOM  Journal  of  Education^  Vol.   17, 
p.  SU4. 
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The  writintra  of  Cato,  Virgil's  Georgics,  the 
Essaya  of  Pliny,  Varro  aud  Columella,  and 
later  Virgil  Polydore,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzher- 
bert,  Thomas  Tiisser,  Barnaby  George, 
Wiilter  Blithe,  Richard  Westen,  Jethro 
Tull,  Arthur  Young,  and  Albrocht  von 
Thacr,  are  full  of  instruction  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art. 
The  first  suggestion  of  a  school  or  college 
for  instruction  in  agriculture,  so  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  was  made  by  Samuel 
Hartlib,  in  an  essay  published  in  1651. 
This  was  seconded  by  Abraham  Cowley  in 
1661,  in  a  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  a 
Philosophical  College,  and  an  essay  on 
agriculture.  These  suggestions  bore  no 
fruit  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  agri- 
cultural school  in  the  park  of  Chainbord  in 
France,  by  the  Abbe  Rosier,  in  1776,  but 
owing  to  the  impending  revolution  in  France 
it  was  unsuccessful.  l)e  Fellenbcrg's  Agri- 
cultural School  at  HofwyK  Switzerland,  pro- 
jected in  1799,  but  not  fully  organized  till 
1806  or  1807,  was  really  a  Normal  School, 
with  its  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture 
forming  one  of  its  branches  of  instruction, 
and  its  practice  of  agricultural  labor  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  An  agricultural 
school  of  higher  order  and  more  directly 
devoted  to  instruction  in  both  the  science 
and  the  art,  was  that  founded  in  1799  by 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  at  Krumau,  in 
Bohemia,  and  which  is  still  in  existence. 
Albrecht  von  Thaer  founded  an  agricultural 
school  at  Celle,  in  Hanover,  in  1799,  which 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  Moglin, 
and  with  greatly  enlarged  facilities  became 
in  1810  the  Royal  School  of  Agriculture  in 
Prussia,  and  is  still  continued.  He  was 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  from  1810  to  1828.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  very  thorough,  and  its 
illustrative  collections  ample.  There  arc 
now  more  than  four  hundred  agricultural 
schools  in  Europe,  about  thirty  of  them  of 
the  highest  grade,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  Hohenheim  in 
Wurtemberg,  Schleissheim  in  Baviiria, 
Poppelstlorf,  Glasnevin  in,  Ireland,  Plagwitz 
in   Saxony,  and  Cirencester,  England.* 

In  the  United  States,  though  there  had 
been  much  discussion  and  the  desirableness 
of  agricultural  schools  was  generally  admit- 
ted, there  was  no  successful  effort  for  their 

*  A  rnll  description  nf  the  M:hooii  de«iffnoted  will  be  found 
In  Bnrnard*!  Scienti^e  and  Indbttrial  Education.  Nkw 
York.    Stkiokr,  1873. 


establishment  till  about  1854,  though  the 
**  Cream  Hill  Agricultural  School  at  West 
Cornwall,  Conn,  a  private  boarrling  school 
for  boys,  in  which  agricultural  stjjdies  were 
mingled  with  those  of  the  usual  course  of 
the  secondary  schools,  had  been  in  existence 
since  1845;  and  there  had  been  an  annual 
course  of  about  30  lectures  on  agriculture 
given  in  Yale  College  since  1847.  The 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Lansing  was  projected  in  1850,  but  was  not 
opened  till  18*57.  The  Farmers'  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College,  near  Bellefonte, 
Center  Co.,  Pa.,  was  projected  in  1854, 
opened  in  1856,  and  reorganized  in  1859. 
The  Farmers*  College,  at  College  Hill,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  botn  commenced  their 
course  of  instruction  about  1856,  as  did 
also  the  Westchester  Farm  School,  a  private 
institution,  under  the  charge  of  Messrs. 
Heiiry  S.  Olcott  and  Henry  C,  Vail.  The 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ovid,  after  a  struggle  of  four  or  five  years, 
broke  down  completely,  and  finally  was 
succeeded  by  Cornell  University,  which  has 
a  fiourishing  agricultural  department. 
Maryland  founded  a  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Hyattsville  in  1857.  Iowa  estab- 
lished a  ''State  Agricultural  College  and 
Model  Farm "  in  1 858,  but  it  was  in  aQ 
"embryonic  state  for  several  years.  These 
were,  we  believe,  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
or  schools  giving  direct  instruction  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  previous  to  1863. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress known  as  the  Agricultural  College 
Land  Grant,  which  provided  that  there 
should  be  granted  to  each  State  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  the  unsold  and  unreserved 
lands  of  the  United  States  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  such  State  was  entitled 
to  in  Congress,  said  lauds  to  be  sold  by  each 
State  or  its  assigns,  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  to  constitute  a  fund  which  should 
be  safely  invested,  the  interest  to  be  used  to 
aid  in  the  maintenance  "of  at  least  one 
college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  oi  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
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edacation  of  the  iDdustrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  * 

Tiie  passage  of  this  act  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  organization  of  Agricultural 
Schools  or  Colleges.  In  1871  thirty -four 
States  had  accepted  the  national  grant,  and 
thirty  of  these  had  taken  measures  either 
for  the  endowment  of  an  agricultural  de- 
partment in  some  existing  institution  or  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Industrial  Arts.  In 
New  England,  four  of  the  States,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  bestowed  their  share  of  the  national 
grant  on  already  existing  historic  institu- 
tions in  their  respective  bounds, — the 
University  of  Vermont,  Dartmouth  College, 
Yale  College,  and  Brown  University,  in 
each  of  which  departments  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  established. 
Maine  founded  a  "State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  '*  at  Orono ; 
and  Massachusetts,  dividing  her  grant,  gave 
one-third  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston,  and  two-thirds  to  a  new  Agricultural 
College  founded  at  Amherst,  but  having  no 
direct  connection  with  the  existing  college 
there.  In  New  York,  after  some  experi- 
ments in  other  directions,  the  magnificent 
grant  of  900,000  acres  of  land  was  be- 
stowed as  an  endowment  upon  the  new  but 
already  Nourishing  Cornell  University, 
whose  curriculum  embraces  the  widest  pos- 
sible diversity  of  studies.  In  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
and  West  Virginia  new  institutions  have 
been  founded,  though  that  of  Minnesota 
was  subsequently  made  a  part  of  the  State 
University  already  in  existence.  In  Indiana, 
the  Purdue  College,  and  in  Illinois,  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  are  liberally 
endowed,  and  give  promise  of  becoming 
efficient  institutions.  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Maryland,  and  Iowa,  have  bestowed 
their  grants  upon  Agricultural  Colleges 
already  existing  in  their  respective  States, 
greatly  to  their  advantage  and  usefulness. 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
and  California  have  intrusted  theirs  to 
literary  institutions  already  existing  to  form 
in. them  departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 

*  The  credit  of  oristnatinx  and  conducting  thii  act  through 
Congreis  belongs  to  Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill,  on  its  fir>t  introduction 
a  member  of  the  Home,  and  lubiequently  of  the  Senate,  from 
Vermont.    In  1873  lie  secured  an  additional  act  by   which  a 

B^rtion  of  the  land  tnles  hereafter  it  OBSigned  annually  to  the 
tate  Agricultural  Colleges. 
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Mechanic  Arts.  In  all,  then,  there  are 
thirty  of  these  agricultural  colleges,  schools, 
or  departments  already  in  operation,  which 
have  received  the  national  grants,  and  sev- 
eral others,  in  which  agricultural  science 
forms  an  important  though  somewhat  sub- 
ordinate section  of  a  scientific  course. 

The  course  of  study  in  agriculture  varies 
in  these  institutions  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  some,  it  is  wholly  theoretical;' 
in  others,  theory  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture are  mingled  in  diverse  proportions. 
In  some  the  highest  scientific  principles,  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  products,  the  adapta- 
bility of  natural  and  artificial  manures  to 
particular  soils,  the  geology,  mineralogy  and 
botany  of  particular  sections,  the  mathe- 
matics of  agriculture,  the  requirements  of 
temperature,  the  influence  of  locality  upon 
crops,  the  laws  of  forest  growth,  and  the 
sciences  of  draining  and  irrigation,  occupy 
the  time  of  the  student;  others,  with  an 
eye  to  more  immediate  results,  devote  their 
time  and  instruction  more  fully  to  practical 
details,  such  as  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine ;  the  diseases  to  which  each  are 
subject ;  the  best  methods  of  fattening  and 
marketing  them ;  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  of  small  fruits ;  of  the  different  grains  ; 
market  gardening ;  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
or  the  methods  of  silk,  hop,  or  tea  culture. 
Each  of  these  systems  has  its  advantages, 
and  the  accom[)lished  agriculturalist  should 
attain  a  knowledge  of  all.  Agricultural 
schools,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  re- 
view, are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  yet  great  room  for  progress  in 
their  management  and  instruction. 

2.  Comrrkercial  Schools  or  Business  Colleges. 

These  are  entirely  of  modern  creation, 
the  oldest  of  them  having  been  organized 
in  1850.  Considerably  more  than  one-half 
of  them,  and  among  the  number  those  most 
widely  advertised  and  most  largely  attended, 
are  private  enterprises,  adventure  schools  as 
they  would  be  termed  in  Great  Britain, 
started  purely  as  business  speculations. 
The  time  required  for  their  course  of  in- 
struction varit^s  from  thirty  days  to  two 
years.  They  give  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, book-keeping  in  all  its  branches,  busi- 
ness forms  and  technicalities,  and  some  of 
them  in  banking  and  finance,  exchange, 
insurance,  postal  regulations  and  service, 
custom-house  brokerage,  and  telegraphy. 
In  a  very  few,  instruction  is  given  in  French 
and  German  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  busi- 
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ness  corrcspon<Jence.  Most  of  these  studies 
should  come  into  the  regular  course  of  our 
Grammar  or  Secondary  Schools,  and  thepe 
should  be  supplemented  by  evening  schools 
for  those  who  arc  unable  to  attend  in  the 
daytime.  In  the  absence  of  this  legitimate 
school  instruction  they  have  undoubtedly 
proved  of  advantage  to  many  of  those  who 
sought  a  business  training.  There  are  in  all 
^ about  ninety  of  these  commercial  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  them  is  nearly 
or  quite  200,  and  of  students  about  8,000. 

3.  Scientific  Schools  Proper* 

Under  this  head  we  include  Schools  of 
Technology  or  Science,  in  its  applications  to 
the  useful  arts  and  business;  Schools  of 
pure  Science,  as  higher  mathematics,  nat- 
ural history,  physical  science ;  Schools  of 
Engineering,  civil  or  military ;  Schools  of 
Mines  and  Mining  Engineering ;  Schools  of 
Philology  and  Linguistics;  Schools  of  Arch- 
itecture, and  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts 
(drawing,   painting,  sculpture,  and  music.) 

The  first  of  these  scientific  schools  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
order  of  merit,  is  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy.  This  institute  grew  out 
of  the  efforts  of  the  "  patroon,"  late  Stephen 
Vail  Rcn-^selaer,  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
practical  science  among  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1820  and  1821  he  had  caused  a  geological 
and  agricultural  survey  of  the  counties  of 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  to  be  made  at  his  own 
expense,  and  had  also  procured  the  services  of 
the  late  Prof.  Aner  Eaton,  and  the  late  Profes- 
sor and  President  of  Amherst  College,  Dr. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  to  survey  a  transverse 
section  from  Boston  to  Lake  Brie,  noting 
its  geological  structure,  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  analyzing  the  soils  and  crops  of  this 
section.  In  1823  and  1824  he  employed 
Prof.  Eaton  and  a  number  of  competent 
assistants  to  traverse  the  State  on  the  line 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  deliver  popular  lec- 
tures on  philosophy,  chemistry,  <fec.,  with 
experiments.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  he 
founded  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy, 
for  the  purpose  at  first  of  giving  inst  ru  ition 
in  Natural  History,  Geology,  and  Chemistry, 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  For  fifteen  years  he  sustained  this 
school  in  great  part  from  his  own  ample 
means,  giving  free  tuition  to  one  student 
from  each  county,  on  the  recommendation 

*  For  deUtls,  lee  Barourd't  SeUntific  SeluoiSf  Vol.  II. 


of  the  County  Clerk,  but  requiring  that 
these  students  should  teach  for  one  year  in 
their  own  counties.  After  Gen.  Van  Rensse- 
laer's death.  Civil  Engineering  was  made  s 
prominent  feature  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  with  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  family,  it  continues  its  high 
position  as  a  school  of  science  and  en- 
gineering. 

In  many  instances  the  schools  organized 
under  the  national  grants  of  lands,  or  re- 
ceiving aid  from  these  grants,  include  one 
or  more  of  these  classes  of  schools  with 
their  instruction  in  agriculture.  Instruction 
in  mechanics,  by  the  terms  of  the  act, 
is  included  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  them ; 
and  where  the  endowment  has  been  b«^ 
stowed  upon  a  scientific  school  ali-eady  in 
operation,  physical  science,  engineering, 
mining,  <fec.,  have  also  been  included. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  schools 
which  do  not  participate  in  these  national 
grants,  but  are  more  or  less  liberally  en- 
dowed from  other  sources.  Amonor  those 
most  largely  endowed  we  may  name 
Lehigh  University  at  South  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  which  has  received  from  Hon.  Asa 
Packer,  in  all  about  one  million  dollars; 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  whose  endowment,  aside 
frum  land  and  buildings,  is  $500,000;  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  amply  endowed  by  Mr.  Pardee; 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
largely  endowed  bv  Dr.  Walker  and  others ; 
the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  endowed 
by  Messrs.  Boy n ton  and  Washbumf» ;  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Street  School  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Yale  College ;  the  Chand- 
ler Scientific  School  and  the  Thayer  En- 
gineering School  of  Dartmouth  College, 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous.  One  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  in  its  practical  efficiency 
for  the  free  education  of  the  working 
classes  in  mathematical  and  technical  science 
is  the  Cooper  Union  of  New  York.  This 
magnificent  foundation,  the  gift  of  a  man 
of  the  people,  whose  days  were  spent  in 
hard  and  severe  labor  from  youth  to  old 
age,  provides  for  the  free  instruction  of 
large  classes  in  all  departments  of  practical 
mathematics,  in  the  various  branches  of 
mechanics,  in  chemical  technology,  tlie 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  physics, 
in  drawing  and  designing,  in  engraving,  in 
painting  and  architecture.     More  than  two 
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thousaQd  students,  of  both  sexes,  are  con- 
stantly attending  its  classes  and  lectures,  and 
great  numbers  are  necessarily  turned  away 
for  want  of  room  for  their  instruction.  The 
Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia,  Cor- 
nell University,  the  Purdue  College  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University  at  Urbana,  111.,  and  the  Scien- 
tific Department  of  Washington  College, 
St.  Louis,  as  well  as  some  of  the  younger  of 
the  national  endowed  colleges,  are  giving 
courses  of  scientific  and  technical  instruc- 
tion which  will  pn»ve  of  great  service.  As 
yet,  however,  very  few  of  our  scientific 
schools  are  prepared  to  give  the  best  prac- 
tical teaching.  Ten  or  twenty  years  hence, 
with  still  more  liberal  or  more  available 
endowments,  with  museums  and  cabinets 
replete  with  the  material  for  illustrative 
instructions,  and  above  all  with  thoroughly 
competent  instnu-tors  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  scientific  research,  men  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  science 
without  the  apprehension  of  an  old  age  of 
poverty,  we  may  expect  results  unsui-passed 
in  the  best  scientific  schools  of  Europe. 

Civil  Engineering  is  taught  in  quite  a 
number  of  our  scientific  schools,  and  is  be- 
coming a  very  important  department  of 
higher  education;  Military  Engineering  is 
taught,  of  course,  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  Civil  Engineering  also 
with  great  thoroughness,  many  of  our  best 
civil  engineers  having  been  graduates  of 
this  academy,  and  of  the  State  military 
institutes  of  the  south  and  west.  Mining 
Engineering  and  Metallurgy  are  taught  in 
the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Lehigh  Univereity,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and,  we  believe,  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
scientific  schools.  Philology  is  only  made  a 
distinct  branch  of  instruction  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven ;  at  Cambridge,  and  at 
Lafayette  University,  Easton,  Pa.  Archi- 
tecture is  not  generally  taught  in  the  scien- 
tific schools^  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  being,  perhaps,  the  only  excep- 
tion, though  a  department  of  it,  Landscape 
Gardening,  is  beginning  to  receive  attention 
in  some  of  them;  but  the  Institute  of 
American  Architects  in  New  York,  and 
other  similar  bodies  elsewhere,  have  estab- 
lished schools  for  instruction  in  this  branch. 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Sculpture  are  taught 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  New  Haven, 


in  the  schools  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Cooper  Union  at  New 
York,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design, 
and  in  kindred  institutions  in  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  Music  in  its  higher  develop- 
ments is  taught  in  the  Peabody  Institute 
at  Baltimore,  and  in  the  Conservatories  of 
Music  found  in  most  of  our  large  cities, 
which  depend  mainly  on  the  reputation  of 
some  eminent  private  teachers. 

Some  departments  of  Natural  History  are 
taught  successfully  at  Cambridge  in  connec- 
tion with  the  magnificent  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  collected  by  the  indefati- 
gable labors  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  but  for  the 
most  pait  the  prosecution  of  these  studies 
is  most  profitably  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  institutes  and  academies  of  natural 
science,  of  which  we  may  mention  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  the  Essex 
Institute  of  Natural  History  at  Salem,  the 
State  Natural  History  Rooms  at  Albany, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  so  auspiciously 
begun  in  New  York,  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  in  the  same  city,  the  American 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  this  and  technojogy  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  the  same  city,  the 
Smithsonian  collections  at  Washington,  and 
lesser  but  considerable  collections  at  Wil- 
liams College  and  Amherst  College,  Mass., 
Cornell  and  Rochester  Universities,  New 
York,  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
elsewhere. 

VII.  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

In  all  the  arres  since  the  Christian  Era 
there  hns  been  manifested  a  tenderness 
toward  the  orphan,  and  foundations  for  the 
care  and  education  of  children  bereft  of 
one,  or  both  parents  have  been  established 
throughout  (/Uristendom  in  great  numbers. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  has  been  paitic- 
<ilarly  regardful  of  these  children,  and 
has  established  its  asylums  wherever  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  orphans  who 
could  be  gathered  into  them.  The  Mora- 
vians, Lutherans,  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent,  and  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters in  England  vied  with  each  other  in 
promoting  the  same  good  work.  One  of 
the  largest  Orphan  Houses  in  Europe  to-day 
is  that  of  George  Miiller,  one  of  the  Ply-  * 
month  Brethren,  at  Ashley  Downs  near 
Bristol.  It  is  of  great  extent,  supported 
wholly   by   voluntary  charity,  no  contribu- 
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lions  being  ever  directly  solicited,  and 
furnishes  care,  food,  lodging,  clotliing,  and 
education  annually  to  nearly  3,000  orphans. 

In  the  United  States,  Orphan  Asylums 
were  established  by  the  Moravians  in  Penn- 
sylvania ami  Georgia  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1740,  the  celebrated  preacher 
George  Whitfield  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
Orphan  House  at  Bethesda,  ten  miles  from 
Savannah,  Ga.  Several  other  Orphan  Asy- 
lums were  established  in  New  Euijland,  Penn- 
sylvania,and  Maryland  before  1800,  but  the 
whole  number  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  six  or 
seven.  It  was  the  practice  to  a  very  great 
extent,  among  the  wealthy  families,  to 
adopt  and  bring  up  orphan  children,  and 
this  practice  obviated  in  ordinary  times  and 
with  the  sparse  population,  the  necessity  of 
asylums.  The  first  Orphan  Asylum  in  New 
York  City  was  organized  in  1806.  It  was 
at  first  attempted  to  place  the  children  in 
families,  as  is  still  done  in  some  of  the  in* 
stitutions  for  orphans  in  the  German  States, 
but  the  number  of  orphaus  rendered  this 
difficult,  and  they  rente<l  and  subsequi^ntly 
erected  an  asylum  in  Bank  street,  whence 
they  renaoved  in  1840  to  their  present 
spacious  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Dud- 
son,  between  Seventy-third  and  Seventy- 
fourth  streets.  The  Lake  and  Watts  Or- 
phan Asylum,  endowed  largely  by  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  it  bears,  is  a  large 
and  admirably  managed  institution.  There 
are  now  thirteen  orphan  asylums  in  New 
York  city,  aside  from  the  Randal Fs  Island 
Nursery,  where  1,700  or  1,800  children — 
orphans,  half-orphans,  or  children  of  intem- 
perate'or  criminal  parents,  are  cared  for; 
aside  from  8,000  children,  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless  the  Five  Points  House  of  In- 
dustry, Children's  Aid  Society,  and  other 
preventive  institutions,  a  large  proportion 
of  whose  inmates  are  orphans.  There 
are  two  asylums  for  colored  children,  and 
one  specifioally  for  soldiers'  orphans.  In 
Brooklyn  there  are  five  asylums,  all  well 
sustained.  lu  all  of  these  institutions  there 
are  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
city  schools'  authority,  which  receive  their 
share  of  the  public  school  money. 

Philadelphia  is  renowned  for  her  munifi- 
cent foundations  for  the  care  and  instruction 
of  orphans.  The  Girard  College,  whose 
buildings  and  lands  cost  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  which  has  an  endowment  of 
almost  a  million  and  a  half,  received  from 


its  wealthy  founder,  has  about  five  hundnnl 
orphans  constantly  under  instruction.  It 
was  opened  in  January,  1848.  Its  conrse 
of  instruction  extends  over  seven  years.  The 
amount  of  annual  expenditure  is  about 
$80,000.  Several  other  orphan  asylums  and 
schools  in  Philadelphia  are  largely  endowed  ; 
the  Burd  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  in  1859, 
for  orphans  oetweeu  four  and  eight  years  of 
age,  has  an  endowment  of  about  half  a 
million.  The  Lincoln  Home  for  Orphans  in 
Philadelphia  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  endowed  institution  for  soldiers'  orphans 
in  the  country.  There  are  now  thirty 
orphan  asylums  for  these  children  specifically 
in  the  State.  Boston  has  a  number  of 
orphan  asylums  and  schools,  generally  ad- 
mirably arranged.  All  our  large  cities  have 
from  two  to  six,  and  there  are  lew  towns  of 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  country  which  have 
not  at  least  one,  generally  in  connection 
with  some  religious  organization.  It  has 
proved  impossible  hitherto  to  obtain  any 
full  or  accurate  statistics  of  them.  Not 
less  than  75,000  children  receive  both  sup- 
port and  education  in  them,  and  though 
objections  may  be  made  to  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  formality  and  want  of  the 
family  element,  they  relieve  a  vast  amount 
of  destitution,  and  impart  elementary  in- 
struction to  a  large  class  of  children  who 
would  otherwise  perish,  or  grow  up  in 
ignorance  to  vice  and  crime. 

VII.     SCHOOLS  AND  COLLBOES  FOB  INDIA  I^ 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies 
which  now  constitute  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  on  the  part  of  benevolent 
christian  men  a  desire  to  educate  the. 
Aborigines,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  could 
be  induced  to  devote  their  attention  to 
study.  Like  all  savages,  the  Indian  is  nat^ 
urally  intolerant  of  confinement  and  re- 
straint, and  soon  wearies  of  unremitting 
application  to  either  study  or  mechanic^ 
employment  There  have  been  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  they  are  so  few  as  to  prove 
its  general  truth.  But  the  efi^^rte  of  good 
men  were  unceasing  to  teach  them  the 
elements  of  learning  and  the  rudiments  of 
those  arts  which  accompany  civilization. 
While  the  Indian  continued  a  nomad  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  permanent  imprcs' 
sion  on  him.  Civilization  requires  as  its 
basis  a  fixed  home.  Hence,  though  Eliot 
and  the  Mayhews,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
Canada,  at  Detriot,  Kaskaskia,  St.  Lonis, 
Natchez,  and  other  poihts,  and  later  Count 
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Zinzendoi'f  and  the  Moravians,  took  great 
piuDs  to  acquire  the  Indian  languages,  and 
to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  science  and 
religion,  they  wore  only  successful  when 
they  could  gather  the  wandering  tribes  into 
permanent  settlements, — missions,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  called  them, — and  then  erecting  the 
requisite  churches  and  school-houses,  accus- 
tom them  to  a  fixed  home.  In  New  Mexico, 
in  Texas,  in  California  and  Oregon,  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries  planted  many  of  these 
missions,  some  of  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  education  imparted,  except  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  was  not  extensive. 
A  few  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  most 
of  them  learned  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  and  occasionally  one  of  their  number 
more  ambitious  and  intelligent  than  the  rest, 
wonid  receive  sufficient  education  to  become 
the  cur6  of  a  pueblo,  or  Indian  village.  In 
the  English  colonies  the  earliest  effort 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  was  made 
in  Virginia  in  1618.  For  this  purpose  an 
appeal  was  made  to  England  by  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  the  Queen  (Elizabeth^,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  contributed 
to  the  fund.  At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth 
was  founded  before  Harvard  College,  and 
was  in  some  sense  the  germ  of  that  first  of 
American  Colleges.  In  Connecticut,  there 
were  schools  for  Indian  children  and  youth 
as  early  as  1648  to  1660,  at  several  points, 
as  at  Farmington,  Podunk,  Ilailford  and 
Branford,  and  some  of  these  schools  were 
maintained  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
In  1725  there  was  a  school  for  Mohegans  at 
Norwich,  and  the  education  of  Samson 
Occuni,  an  Indian,  and  afterward  a  preacher, 
in  the  family  of  Rev.  Elcazur  Wheelock  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1743-1750,  led  to  the 
founding  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School 
in  1754,  which  sixteen  years  later  was 
practically  merged  in  Dartmouth  College.* 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  sys- 
tematic efftjrts  were  commenced,  mostly  by 
the  general  government,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  what  were  then 
tl>e  boundaries  of  the  States.  The  Iroquoh, 
or  Six  Nations,  who  had  established  them^ 
selves  on  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  fragments  of  the  Orono,  Pequot, 
and  Mohcgan  tribes  who  remained  in  Maine 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  considerable 
tribes  of  Cherokces,  Creeks  and  Choctaws, 
who    inhabited   the   northern   portions   of 

*  See  Bttriiard^t  //t^torf  </  Education  in  ConnteticuL 


Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  the 
Seminoles  of  Florida,  all  received  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  and  made  fair  progress 
in  learning  and  civilization.  George  Guest, 
a  Cherokee,  invented  an  alphabet,  and  re- 
duced the  language  of  his  tribe  to  writing. 
But  the  rapid  influx  of  white  settlers  into 
the  Gulf  States,  and  their  jealousy  of  these 
peaceful  Indian  tribes  led  to  peremptory 
demands  for  their  expatriation  to  lands  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  This  removal  seemed 
unjust  at  the  time,  and  was  carried  out  with 
unnecessary '  harshness  and  hardships,  but 
in  the  end  it  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  tribes  which  were  removed,  and  they 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  Indian  terri- 
torial settlement  in  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  western  plains 
have  found  or  will  find  a  home  and  a  per- 
manent settlement  The  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
and  Choctaws  have  attained  to  a  very  re- 
spectable civilization ;  they  have  numerous 
good  schools,  some  of  them  of  the  second- 
ai-y  grade,  and  have  entirely  abandoned 
their  nomadic  habits.  There  are  now 
schools,  sustained  in  part  by  the  government 
and  in  part  by  the  different  rcli^ous  de- 
nominations, in  all  the  tribes  whicn  occupy 
distinct  reservations,  even  though  these 
tribes  have  not  fixed  settlements.  There 
were  in  1871,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, 294  schools  among  the  Indians,  with 
about  300  teachers,  and  about  8,000  schol- 
ars, the  total  Indian  population  being  esti- 
mated at  383,130  * 

VIII.    SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  AFRICANS  AKD  FREEDMEN.f 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  colonies 
which  afterwards  became  slave  states,  there 
was  evident  a  determination  to  withhold 
both  from  the  slaves  and  the  free  people  of 
color  all  facilities  for  education;  and  tnough 
for  a  time  the  instruction  of  house  servants, 
who  were  often  allied  by  blood  to  their 
masters,  was  tolerated  and  sometimes  en- 
couraged by  influential  people,  yet  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  most  of 
the  slave  states,  it  was  forbidden  under  pen- 
alty of  fine  and  imprisonment  to  teach  a 
slave  to  read  or  write.  This  prohibition 
was  in  some,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  evaded ; 

the  children  of  a  slaveholder  often  teaching 

-  ■  ■  -  * 

*  For  n  more  pnrtieulnr  •eeonnt  of  the  attempts  to  catjibHah 
•ch'ioU  fur  the  Indium,  Me  Barnnrd'a  oontribiitioni  to  the 
History  of  Ednealion  tn  the  United  Stoteo.    Btkiobr,  1873. 

t  A  ipecifll  Report  on  Bchoob  f(»r  Colored  Children  and  th« 
educjitiiinnt  ttatHs  of  the  eolored  population  in  the  different 
gttnte*.  will  lie  round  in  Barnard**  Special  Report  on  the  Dit^ 
triet  of  Cnl  mbin  whieh  eooititutee  Vol.  XIX  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jnuroul  uf  fidttoation. 
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a  favorite  slave  what  they  themselves  had 
been  taught,  bat  the  law  remained  on  the 
statute  books,  and  was  enforced  whenever 
there  was  any  excitement  in  regard  to  the 
slaves.  As  the  free  colored  people  were 
supposed  to  be  most  forwanl  in  teaciiing  the 
slaves,  the  same  prohibition  was  in  many  of 
the  States  extended  to  them,  and  in  others 
the  terms  of  a  public  opinion  which  re- 
garded, or  professed  to  regard,  the  free 
colored  people  as  nuisances,  was  invoked  to 
prevent  their  instruction  also.  This  was 
generally  effected,  except  in  three  or  four 
States.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
have  been  schools  for  free  negroes  in  exist- 
ence constantly  from  1807  till  the  present 
time,  and  most  of  the  time  two,  three,  or 
more  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was 
founded  by  the  efforts  of  George  Bdl,  aided 
by  Nicholas  Franklin  and  Moses  Liverpool. 
These  three  men  had  been  slaves  but  had 
attained  their  freedom,  but  neither  of  the 
three  could  read  or  write.  Yet  they  built  a 
school-house,  and  for  some  years  sustained 
a  school.  In  1809,  or  thereabouts  two 
others  were  started,  one  by  a  colored 
woman,  Mrs.  Anne  Maria  Hall,  the  other 
by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Henry  Potter.  In 
1818,  the  free  colored  people  formed  an 
association  under  the  name  of  **  Resolute 
Beneficial  Society,"  and  established  a  very 
good  school  which  was  sustained  for  several 
years.  The  best  of  these  early  schools  was 
one  taught  by  Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  a  colored 
Presbyterian  minister,  self-educated,  but  a 
man  of  rare  ability  and  talent^  who  con- 
ducted an  excellent  school — "  The  Union 
Seminary  " — ^for  about  twenty  years,  from 
1834  till  1855,  and  it  was  maintained  by  his 
sons,  with  sorao  intermissions,  till  1867, 
There  were  also  two  or  three  schools  main- 
tained under  th«  direction  of  Father  Van- 
lomen  and  other  Catholic  priests,  taught  by 
colored  women  of  remarkable  talent.  The 
Wesleyans  had  also  a  seminary  from  1833 
to  1835.  But  the  most  noteworthy  of  these 
schools  was  that  founded  and  conducted 
from  1851  to  1866  by  Miss  Myrtilla  Miner, 
a  lady  of  Brookfield,  N.  Y.  This  was  a 
seminary   of   the  higher  class  for  colored 

firls.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the 
istory  of  this  school  and  her  connection 
with  it,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she 
deserves  as  much  honor,  and  perhaps  even 
higher  consideration  than  Mary  Lyon,  the 
founder  of  llolyoke  Female  Seminary.  Her 
devotion  to  her  work  was  as  great,  her  sac- 


rifices were  greater,  and  she  passed  through 
a  fiery  trial  of  persecution,  while  her  life 
was  one  of  constant  and  intense  suffering. 
At  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  there  must  have  been  in  Washington 
and  Georgetown  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  these 
colored  schools.  In  Delaware,  the  Friends 
had  had  in  Wilmington  two  good  schools 
for  colored  children  since  1840.  In  Maiy- 
land  there  was  a  Catholic  seminary  for  col- 
ored girls,  established  in  1831,  in  connection 
with  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  Con- 
vent, The  Wells  school,  endowed  by  a 
man  of  color,  established  in  1835,  and  some 
others.  In  Kentucky,  the  Berea  College, 
founded  in  1858  by  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  for 
the  higher  education  of  white  and  colored 
youth,  was  the  only  institution  of  its  grade 
in  the  slave  States  for  colored  persons  pre- 
vious to  the  war. 

In  the  Northern  States  there  were 
schools  for  colored  children  exclusively  in 
many  of  the  large  cities.  One  of  these  in 
New  York  was  established  in  1704.  In 
1788  or  1789,  the  Manumission  Society  ea- 
tablished  colored  schools  which  were  con- 
tinued till  1834,  when  they  were  merged  in 
those  of  the  Public  School  Society.  In 
Boston,  a  colored  school  was  established  in 
1798,  and  a  public  school  for  colored 
children  in  1800.  In  Cincinnati  they  were 
established  as  early  as  1820.  A  school  of 
higher  grade  established  there  in  1835 
evoked  a  storm  of  persecution,  but  was 
maintained  steadily  until  the  public  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  education  of  colored 
youth  was  sufficient  to  render  its  further 
continuance  unnecessary. 

In  Philadelphia  the  efforts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  race,  of  Anthony  Ben- 
ezct  in  1750,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Friends  in  1770,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society  in  1794,  aided  and  sup- 
plemented by  other  benevolent  organiza- 
tions at  a  later  period,  provided  for  the 
people  of  color  in  that  city  exceptional  ad- 
vantages of  education.  In  the  country  the 
few  colored  children  generally  attended  the 
same  public  schools  with  the  white  children, 
4'hougn  they  were  in  most  cases  jealously 
excluded  from  the  private  schools.  In  the 
deaf  mute,  blind  and  orphan  asylums  they 
were  generally  admitted  on  equal  terms  with 
white  children.  But  up  to  1850,  and  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States  still  later,  there 
was  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  giving  to 
the  colored    people    any  opportunities  for 
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higher  education  that  no  school  for  that 
purpose  was  tolerated.  In  1883,  Miss  Pru- 
dence Crandall,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  a  teacher  of  high  reputation, 
received  a  young  colored  girl  into  her 
boarding  and  daj-school  at  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  that  she  miffht  qualify  herself  to  be- 
come a  teacher  to  ner  own  race.  The  girl 
was  not  in  any  way  objectionable  ;  she  was 
of  pleasing  appearance  and  manners,  and  of  j 
most  exemplary  conduct,  a  member  of  the 
Congregationalist  church  in  Canterbury. 
Objection  was  made  by  the  parents  of  some 
of  the  white  children  attending  this  school, 
and  Miss  Crandall,  firm  in  her  principles, 
detertnined  to  make  it  a  test  question,  and, 
therefore,  gave  notice  of  the  opening  of  a 
school  for  colored  girls.  This  was  soon 
largely  attended,  but  the  people  of  that  and 
adjacent  towns  were  greatly  excited  in  con- 
sequehce,  and  an  influential  citizen,  afterward 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  Judge  of  the 
United  State  District  Court,  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1838 
which  prohibited  such  a  school,  under  pen- 
alty of  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment.  Under 
this  law  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested,  com- 
mitted to  the  Windham  County  jail,  and 
subsequently  tried ;  the  first  time  the  jury 
disagreed ;  the  second,  on  Judge  Daggett's 
charge,  she  was  convicted,  but  an  appeal 
being  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
the  action  was  quashed.  Her  school  was, 
however,  broken  up  by  the  constant  assaults 
made  on  the  teacher,  scholars,  and  *  the 
school  building. 

In  1860,  Avery  College,  founded  by 
Rev.  Charles  Avery,  was  opened  at  Alle- 
ghany City,  Penn.,  as  a  collegiate  and 
academical  school  for  persons  of  color 
of  both  sexes.  It  has  about  75  students,  is 
well  endowed,  and  has  an  efficient  faculty. 
Lincoln  University  at  Oxford,  Chester 
County,  Penn,,  originally  called  Ashmun 
Institute,  was  founded  in  1854  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  for  the  scientific, 
classsical  and  theological  education  of  young 
men  of  color.  It  was  not  opened  till  Dec. 
31,  1850,  and  had  in  ISTl,  158  students. 
It  is  moderately  well  endowed.  Wilber- 
force  University  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  founded 
Id  1856  as  a  collegiate  institution  for  young 
men  of  color  by  the  Cincinnati  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  by 
that  conference  transferred  to  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now 
sustained  by  the  people  of  color,  one  of 
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their  bishops,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  A.  Payne,  being 
President  and  Professor  of  Theology.  It 
had  in  1871,  176  students  of  both  sexes, 
and  7  instructors.  These  three  institutions, 
and  Berea  College,  Ky.,  were  all  in  exist- 
ence previous  to  the  war,  and  their  students 
were  wholly  or  mainly  persons  of  color. 
Several  other  colleges,  however,  admitted 
colored  students  to  their  classes  rcffularly, 
and  still  others  occasionally,  Obcnin  has, 
since  1886,  always  had  colored  students. 

The  escape  of  many  who  had  previously 
been  slaves  from  their  masters  iu  the  first 
vear  of  the  war,  and  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation   in  January,  1868,  soon   de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  furnishing  edu- 
cational advantages  to  these  new  citizens. 
The  Frecdraen,  as  the  emancipated  slaves 
were  now  called,  were  clamorous  for  ele- 
mentary education.    They  flocked  to  the 
schools  which  the  various  philanthropic  and 
religious  societies  established  for  their  in- 
struction, in   ereat  numbers,  and    though 
among  the   adults,  whose  minds  had  been 
hitherto  wholly  untrained,  progress  was  very 
slow,  yet  by  dint  of  the  most  undaunted 
perseverance,   great    numbers    learned    to 
read,  and  the  colored    children,  in    most 
cases,  proved  apt  scholars.     Great  hostility 
was    manifested    toward  these  schools    iui 
the    late     slave    States    by    a     class    of' 
the    white      population,     who     were    for 
the    most    part  themselves  illiterate^   andl 
jealous  of  the  improvement  of  the  blacks;: 
and  many  school-houses  were  burned,,  andk 
some  teachers-    as  well  as  a  considterable  - 
number  of  the  pupils  were  beaten,  wLoundedi 
or  killed.     But  this  opposition  evetitiiallj^ 
died   away,  and   now   the  education' of  the* 
colored   cjiildren  goes    on  withsut  tet  or 
hindrance.     The  amount  expeiidsd'  by  the* 
various  benevolent  societies  in  the  m'kin- 
tenance  of  these  schools  can  •al]^  be-^ated 
approximately.    In  the  teik  years  ending 
October,   1871,  the  Americani  Missionary 
Association  reported  an  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  of  $1,563,756.1^    The  Freedmen's . 
Aid   Society   of  Cincianatt^   before   it  was 
merged  in  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, $184,340.58,  beside  large  aaK>nnt8 . 
of  clothing;  the  General  Asscmbiy*.  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chureli,  for  five  yeass-  ending - 
May    1,    1872,   $220,704;    the    American* 
Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  fromp-1862  to- 
1870,  when  its  organization  ceased,  about 
$165,000;    the    American  Baptirt  HoBae- 
Mission  Society » in  all  about  $260^000 ;.  ih^- 
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Unitarian  Association,  directly  and  through 
the  Zion  Methodist  Chiirch,  over  $100,000; 
the    Methodist     Episcopal    Church,  about 
$110,000;  the  Friends,  directly  and   indi- 
rectly,  over    $150,000    (including    a   con- 
siderable amount  of  supplies  and  clothing) ; 
the  Protestant   Episcopal   Church,  not  far 
from  $80,000.    The  Freedroen^s  Department 
of  the   Western   Sanitary   Commisson  also 
expended  large  surai^  in  aid  of  these  schools 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.      The  Freedmen^s 
Bureau,   from   May   20,    1865  to  October, 
1871,  expended   in  canh  on   these  schools 
$4,711,235.04,   and   in  other  things    than 
cash  $1,551,276.22.     The    Catholics  have 
also  expended   very  considerable  sums  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  freedmen, 
and  have  organized  a  system  of  schools  for 
,  colored  children ;  and  there  have  been  many 
j private  enterprises  sustained   by  individual 
-contributions,  which  are  not  reported.     Tak- 
>ing  into  the  account  all  these  sums,  together 
>ivith  what  had  been   done  by  the  Frced- 
men^s  Bureau,  the  expenditure  for  the  educar 
ttion  of  freedmen  (including  a  small  amount 
.f«r  refugees  and  poor  whites)  has  exceeded 
oLne  millions.     This  is  aside  from  the  en- 
dowment which  has  been  given  geaerally 
iby   bequest  to   several  schools  of  higher 
education   for  colored  youth — such  as  the 
Howard  University  at  Washington,  Lincoln 
.University  at     Oxford,   Va.,     Leland    and 
Straight     Universities     at    New    Orleans, 
Alcorn  University   at  Jackson,  Miss.,  Fisk 
(University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the   Hampton 
Normal    and     Agricultural     Institute    at 
iHamptoB    Roads,   Va.,   and   Atlanta   Uni- 
vversity,  Atlanta,  Georgia.     There  are  in  all 

•  over  twenty  of   these    schools   of    hig|ier 

•  eJucatioR  for  young  men  of  color ;  some  of 
'them  aiming  to  give  substantially  the  ordinar 

ry  e<^llege  course,  others  only  a  limited  Eng- 
■  lish  and  theological  course  to  train  those 
who  are  expecting  to  preach  to  their  own 
race  either  here  or  in  Africa.  The  Howard 
University  at  Washington  has  a  theological, 
medical,  and  law  school  connected  with  it. 
It  is  but  slenderly  endowed,  $100,000  only 
being  raised  for  endowment  purposes,  though 
it  receives  in  addition  to  tuition  fees  con- 
•sidcrable  sums  in  annual  subscriptions. 

The  munificent  fund  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  South  presented  by  the 
late  George  Peabody,  the  noblest  gift  ever 
made  by  one  man  to  popular  education, 
properly  comes  under  consideration  here,  as 
m  some  of  the  States  grants  are  made  from 


it  for  colored  schools.  Mr.  Peabody,  who 
must  rank  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
education  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and 
whose  large  gifts  to  other  objects  are  stated 
more  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 
visited  the  United  States  in  1866,  just  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States 
and  the  great  need  of  greater  facilities  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  then 
resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  lai^ 
fortune  for  this  purpose.  Having  matured 
his  plans,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustee-s 
bonds  and  securities  of  the  value  of 
$2,000,000,  the  interest  and  a  portion  of 
the  principal  of  which,  if  necessary,  was  to 
be  used  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
the  South  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
Rev.  Barnas  Scars,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Elducation,  and  at  this  time  President  of 
Brown  University,  was  selected  by  the 
trustees,  with  Mr.  Peabody 's  approval,  to 
apply  this  large  sum,  and  has  done  so 
with  great  wisdom  and  fairness.  In  1869, 
Mr.  Peabody  again  visited  the  country,  and 
was  so  much  gratified  at  the  good  accom- 
plished by  his  gift,  that  he  added  $1,400,000 
more  to  it.  The  revenue  from  this  fund, 
somewhat  mo^e  than  $200,000  per  annum, 
is  divided  among  the  schools  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
them  to  greater  exertions,  and  to  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  communities  upon 
which  it  is  bestowed. 

IX.   CHURCH  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  discussing  the  character  and  progress 
of  schools  of  secondary  instruction  and 
colleges,  we  have  not  given  any  special  ac- 
count of  those  institutions  which  come 
under  the  head  of  Church  and  Religious 
Schools,  partly  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  separate  them  from  the  others, 
and  partly  because  the  greater  part  of  those 
cla  m  ng  these  specific  titles  are  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin.  In  New  England,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Colonies  and  States, 
all  the  schools  were  religious.  The  district 
or  elementary  schools  had  thp  IMble  or 
Testament  for  their  text-book,  almost  their 
only  text-book.  They  read  in  it,  parsed 
from  it,  often  had  their  spelling  lessons  in 
it,  and  though  they  could  not  prosecute 
their  arithmetical  studies  from  it  very  well, 
yet  occasionally  a  knotty  problem  in  figures 
was  drawn  from  it    The  Lord^s  Prayer,  the 
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Creed,  and  tlie  Assembly  of  Divines' 
Shorter  Cntechism  were  tan/^ht  to  tlie 
children  from  the  New  Enorland  primer,  and 
many  a  hard  headed  theologian  •  of  the 
former  class  acquired  his  theological  trainin*^ 
almost  wholly  in  the  district  school.  The 
Grammar  schools  were  equally  religious  in 
their  purpose  and  their  teachings,  and  the 
colleges  all  had  for  their  ultimate  object  and 
aim  the  sentiment  emblazoned  on  the  first 
seal  of  Harvard  College,  Pro  Christo  et 
UrcfesicB--'' For  Christ  and  t!ie  Church." 
This  was  equally  true  also  of  Kings  (now 
Columbia)  College,  New  York,  and  of  the 
two  New  Jersey  colleges  at  Princeton  and 
New  Brunswick.  Farther  South  the  col- 
legiate instruction  had  more  of  the  secular 
and  less  of  the  theological  character,  but 
many  of  the  schools  were  established  by 
particular  churches,  and  taught  their  doc- 
trines with  the  studies  of  a  more  general 
character.  This  was  trne  of  the  Catholic 
Conventual  and  other  schools  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  Moravian 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  schools  of  the  Friends  or 
Quakers.  As  colleges  were  organized  in  the 
newer  States  they  very  generally  (except  in 
the  case  of  State  institutions  and  sometimes 
even  then)  were  under  the  patronage  of  a 
particular  denomination,  and  their  faculty 
belonged  to  that  denomination.  Of  the  375 
nominal  colleges  in  the  United  States  there 
are  not  more  than  thirty  which  are  not 
directly  or  indirectly  denominational. 

Amonjj  the  schools  of  secondary  instnic- 
tion  nearly  all  the  Female  Seminaries,  and  a 
large  majority  of  academies  and  other  in- 
corporated schools  in  which  higher  studies 
are  pursued,  are  avowedly  denominational 
in  their  boards  of  government  and  in- 
struction. 

Z.     PQILANTHROPIC  80^p0L& 

(1.)    Schools  for  Raf  Mutes, 

The  first  efforts  for  the  instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes  in  England  were  made  between 
1742  and  1760.  J.  R.  Pereira,  a  Spanish 
Jew,  but  long  resident  in  France,  and  a  man 
of  remarkable  genius,  instructed  a  consid- 
erable number  of  pupils,  in  1743-1760,  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  method  of  artic- 
ulation, teaching  them  to  pronounce  words 
by  imitating  the  motion  of  the  lips  as  the 
words  were  uttered.  He  communicated  to 
them  also  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  these  words  and  their  colloca- 


tion, and  was  so  successful  that  his«  pupils 
conversed  freely,  and  even  had  copied  from 
their  teacher  the  Spanish  accent  of  French 
words.  Ills  system  was  unfortunately  kept 
secret,  and  in  the  Revolution  in  France  all 
knowledge  of  his  method  was  lost.  Samuel 
lleinicke,  a  German  teacher,  instructed  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  from  1754  to  1780,  also  by 
the  method  of  articulation.  There  were 
others  before  and  after  these  men  who  had 
attempted  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  by 
this  plan,  but  none  of  them  very  successful- 
ly. In  1765,  the  Abb6  de  TEp6e,  a  French 
philanthropist,  attempted  to  teach  deaf 
nmtes  by  the  natural  language  of  signs,  and 
proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
to  indicate  to  them  abstract  ideas  by  the 
same  method,  lie  also  invented  a  sign 
alphabet,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
taught  the  alphabt^t  and  enabled  to  spell  out 
the  words  they  wished  to  utter,  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  the  language  of 
signs.  His  processes,  improved  greatly  by 
the  Abb6  Sicard,  one  of  his  teachers  and 
his  successor,  and  by  Bcbian,  a  pupil  of 
Sicard,  are  those  most  generally  practiced 
in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  throughout 
Christendom.  Some  of  the  English  schools, 
and  a  few  of  the  German  however,  adhere 
to  the  system  of  articulation  whkh  was  in- 
troduced in  England  in  1760  by  Thomas 
Braidwood,  who  may  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Heinicke.  Braidwood  kept  his  processes  a 
profound  secret,  suffering  none  but  his  im- 
mediate family  and  relatives  to  know  them 
for  60  years.  He  died  in  1806,  and  his 
widow  and  her  grandsons,  and  other  rela- 
tives maintained  the  school  and  the  secret 
many  years.  One  of  the  grandsons  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1811,  under  the 
invitation  of  a  former  pupil  from  Virginia, 
to  establish  a  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  that 
State,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  instnict 
deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States  was  made 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  April,  1817.  Its 
history  was  as  follows:  In  1814,  Rev. 
Thomas  II.  Gallaudet^  a  young  clergjMnan 
of  Hartford,  was  led  by  his  interest  in.  Alice 
Cogswell,  the  little  daughter  of  Dr.  Mason 
F.  Cogswell,  who  had  Tost  her  hearing  in 
infancy,  to  investigate  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  State,  and 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  amelior- 
ation of  their  condition.  Dr.  Cogswell, 
Ward  Woodbridge,  David  Wadsworth,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  Hartford,  furnished  the 
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means  for  a  visit  to  England  to  learn 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  un- 
fortunates. He  sailed  for  Liverpool,  May 
25,  1815,  and  on  arriving  in  England 
found  that  the  Braid  wood  family,  who 
held  the  monopoly  of  deaf  mute  instruc- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  would  not  give 
him  any  training  in*  their  processes  except 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  remain  from  one  to  three  years 
without  salary,  as  an  assistant  in  their 
schools,  and  take  a  member  of  the  family 
as  a  partner  in  the  institution  to  be  estab- 
lished in  America.  Mr.  Gallaudet  promptly 
rejected  these  terms,  and  after  repeated  un- 
successful efforts  to  obtain  more  favorable 
propositions,  was  about  to  return  to  the 
United  States  when  he  met  in  London  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  by  whom  he  was  invited  most 
cordially  to  visit  his  institution  in  Paris. 
Accepting  the  invitation,  the  good  Abb6  at 
once  made  him  acquainted  with  all  his 
processes  of  instruction,  and  after  three 
months  of  close  study,  in  which  the  Abbe 
gave  him  every  possible  assistance,  he  re- 
turned to  America,  accompanied  by  M. 
Laurent  Clerc,  an  educated  deaf  mute,  and 
one  of  the  Abb6  Sicard^s  most  successful 
teachers.  A  school  for  deaf  mutes  was 
chartered  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in 
May,  181^  and  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc 
traveled  extensively  to  explain  the  system 
of  instruction  and  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  its  establishment  It  was  opened 
in  reqted  buildings,  at  Hartford,  in  April, 
1817,  and  soon  after  received  from  Congress 
a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  in  Alabama, 
when  its  corporate  name  was  changed  to 
"  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  By  careful  management  this  grant 
produced  a  fund  of  over  t300,000,  which 
enabled  the  directors  to  furnish  board  and 
tuition  at  a  very  moderate  price  to  pupils 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  Until  quite 
recently  the  New  England  States  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  their  deaf 
mutes  whose  friends  were  unable  to  support 
them  exclusively  in  this  institution. 

The  American  Asylum  was  prosperous 
from  the  first.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  its  founder, 
was  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  originality, 
and  possessed  great  tact  and  skill  in  impart- 
ing instruction  to  a  class  of  pupils  whom  it 
had  been  before  considered  impossible  to 
educate.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  M. 
Clerc,  who  retained  his  connection  with  the 
institution    for    almost    fifty    years.     The 


teachers  whom  Mr.  Grallaudet  drew  arouDc! 
him  were  all  men  of  remarkable  ability ; 
and  among  them  such  men  as  William  C 
Woodhridge,  Lewis  Weld,  Han-ey  P.  Feet, 
Isaac  Orr,  William  W.  Turner,  Luzern  Rae, 
Samuel  Porter,  Johu  A.  Jacobs,  O.  W. 
Morris,  Collins  Stone,  and  others.  His  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  Edward  M.  Gallaudet^ 
have  .devoted  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  class  of  institutions,  and  tbe 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  deaf  mutes. 

As  this  asylum  has  bceu  directly  the 
parent  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  institutions 
for  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
methods  have  been  .followed  with,  at  most» 
very  slight  modifications,  by  all  the  others, 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  we  should  show- 
in  what  particulars  the  American  methods 
of  deaf  mute  instruction  differ  from  the 
European.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the 
deaf  mutes  that  the  work  of  establishing  a 
system  of  instruction  for  them  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  man  of  such  genius  and  ability  as  Mr. 
Gallaudet.  Had  ho  been  merelf  a  routinist, 
following  implicitly  the  system  of  De  TEp^e, 
Sicard,  and  Bebiau,  their  intellectual  culture 
to-day  would  be  vastly  below  what  it  now  is. 

The  system  of  Pereira,  Hoinicke,  and  the 
Braid  woods  had  for  its  basis  the  dogma  that 
ideas  could  only  be  expressed  or  communi- 
cated by  means  of  spoken  or  written 
Hinguage;  and  hence  the  deaf  mute  was 
taught,  with  great  difficulty  and  pains,  to 
articulate  words  whose  meanings  he  did  not 
understand,  and  then,  as  step  by  step  he 
connected  ideas  with  the  simplest  of  Uiem, 
these  were  made  the  means  of  conveying  to 
him  the  meaning  of  those  more  abstract  and 
difficult.  In  this  way  three  or  four  years 
were  consumed  before  the  pupil  was  pre- 
pared to  acquire  the  facts  of  science  or  the 
knowledge  of  his  moral  obligations. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
of  De  TEp^e^as  modified  by  Sicard  and 
Bebian,  was  that  **  words  have  no  natural  or 
necessary  connection  with  the  ideas  of 
which  tney  are  the  signs,  and  that  in  the 
natural  language  of  signs  or  pantomime^ 
improved  and  enlarged  as  it  can  be,  there  is 
a  complete  substitute  for  them.*'  No 
special  attempt  was  made  at  teaching  artic- 
ulation, but  words  were  taught  by  means  of 
signs,  and  these  once  acquired,  were  made 
the  medium  of  further  instruction  by  ordin- 
ary text-books.  '  In  order  to  teach  words 
more  readily,  M.  Sicard  introduced  what  he 
denominated  methodical  signs^  that    is,   a 
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peculiar  gesture  for  each  word,  wliicb  the 
pupil  was  taught.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
vocabulary  of  the  deaf  mute  was  to  be  as 
large  as  that  of  ordinary  intelligent  speaking 
persons,  the  number  of  these  arbitrary 
signs  (for  it  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
differed  almost  as  much  from  the  ordinary 
signs  as  the  latter  from  words,  the  natural 
signs  representing  ideas,  and  the  methodical 
signs  single  words)  must  be  very  great,  some 
thousands  at  least,  and  to  retain  them  in 
memory  was  a  very  fatiguing  task  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher. 

The  American  svstem  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction  differs  materially  from  both  the»e, 
and  the  difference  originating  in  its  funda- 
mental principles  with  Mr.  Gallaudet  and 
the  teachers  trained  up  under  him,  lins  been 
extended  and  amplified  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  and  observations  of  the  very 
eminent  teachers  who  have  been  and  still 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction. 

In  establishing  the  American  Asylum, 
Mr.  Gallaudet  combined  the  principle  of 
Heinicke,  of  the  connection  of  ideas  with 
words,  with  that  of  De  TEp^e,  that  the 
natural  language  of  signs  must  be  elevated 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  possible 
in  order  to  serve  as  the  medium  for  giving 
the  ideas  clearly  and  explaining  them  ac- 
curately ;  but  he  added  to  these  another 
which  had  never  before  been  applied  to 
deaf  mute  instruction,  viz.,  that  the  procerus 
of  learning  words  might  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  leading  the  pnpils  to  reflect  on 
their  own  sensations,  ideas,  and  mental 
processes.  "With  the  earliest  lessons  he  im- 
parted in  the  names  of  sensible  objects,  he 
was  accustomed  to  endeavor  to  open  com- 
munication with  them,  by  means  of  the 
sign-language,  in  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
emotions  excited  by  these  objects,  and,  if 
possible,  to  connect  them  with  something 
in  the  pupiPs  past  experience.  From  this, 
the  deaf  mute  was  naturally  led  on  to  think 
of  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  others, 
thence,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  idea 
of  God  as  a  Creator  and  benefactor,  and 
finally  to  a  knowledge  of  his  law,  and  the 
final  destiny  of  man.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  that  pnpils  in  this  country  (for  this 
plan  has  been  generally  adopted  in  our 
American  institutions)  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  simple  truths  of  religion  and 
morality  in  one  year,  a  period  in  which,  in 
the  European  institutions,  they  have  scarce- 


ly advanced  beyoud  the  knowledge  of 
sounds  and  the  names  of  sensible  objects, 
qualities,  and  actions,  or  the  most  common 
phrases.  Apart  trom  the  high  rclijrious 
importance  of  this  process,  it  brings  moral 
motives  to  bear  earlier,  and  reu(iei*s  the 
government  of  the  pnpils  easier,  while  it 
aids  them  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits. 
The  conducting  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
devotional  exercises  in  the  sign  language 
was  another  peculiarity  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet 

Methodical  signs  were  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  the 
earlier  instructors  of  American  institutions, 
but  were  not  regarded  as  so  indispensable 
by  them  as  by  the  French  teachers.  Of 
late  years  they  are  less  employed  than 
formerly,  and  are  made  to  indicate  phrases 
rather  than  words,  while  the  manual  alpha- 
bet is  regarded  as  of  more  value  in  teaching 
than  it  was  thirty  veare  ago.  An  advance 
has  also  been  ma<le,  of  great  importance, 
by  the  introduction,  by  Mr.  I.  Lewis  Peet, 
01  the  New  York  Institution,  of  manual 
and  written  symbols  for  those  ultimate  con- 
stituents of  the  sentence  which  form  so  con- 
sidenible  a  portion  of  spoken  and  written 
language.  By  this  means  written  language 
is  taught  with  much  greater  facility  than 
formerly.     The  idioms   and    forms   of  ex- 

f)re8sion  induced  by  the  use  of  the  natural 
anguage  of  signs,  differ  so  much  from  those 
of  our  written  language,  which  is  to^  a 
greater  extent  than  most  people  are  aware, 
artificial  in  its  construction,  that  it  has  been 
difiicult  for  deaf  mutes,  in  attempting  to 
obtain  a  higher  education  to  attain  to  that 
complete  mastery  of  Engli^h,  which  is  ac- 
quired with  comparative  readiness,  by  those 
who  have  not  the  idioms  of  a  native  lan- 
guage to  unlearn ;  for  to  the  deaf  mute  this 
natural  language  is  in  some  sort  their 
mother  tongue. 

The  New  York  Asylum  was  chartered  in 
April,  1817,  mainly  through  the  active  exer- 
tions of  Drs.  S.  L.  Mitchell  and  Samuel 
Akerly,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Sylvanus  Miller, 
Peter  Sharpe,  and  Rev.  Dr.  James  Milnor, 
It  was  not  opened  till  May,  1818,  and  the 
first  twelve  years  of  its  history  were  years 
of  struggles  and  diflBculties,  partly  from  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers  and  assistants, 
and  partly  from  injudicious  management. 
In  1830  it  was  removed  to  buildings 
specially  erected  for  it  on  the  block  between 
49th    and    50th  streets,   and    Fourth    and 
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Madison  avenues,  and  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.) 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
teachers  of  the  American  Asylum  was  elected 
Principal.  Dr.  Pcet  had  much  to  contend 
with  at  tirat,  but  he  was  grandlv  successful, 
and  the  present  toylum  on  Washington 
Heights,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  with  its 
noble  buildings  and  its  fine  park  of  thirty 
acres,  with  accommodations  for  six  hundred 
pupils  and  every  advantage  for  successful 
instruction,  is  a  monument  to  his  ability  and 
tiiJelity  both  as  a  teacher  and  executive 
officer.  Dr.  Peet  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  institution  till  1867,  when  he  resigned, 
and  his  son,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  was  elected 
his  successor;  but  he  retained  his  official 
connection  with  the  institution  until  his 
death,  January  1,  1873,  The  number  of 
pupils  in  1871  had  reached  580,  under  80 
teachers. 

The  Pennsylvania  institution  was  founded 
at  Philadelphia  in  1820,  and  in  1822  Mr. 
Lewis  Weld,  another  of  the  Hartford  teach- 
ers, became  its  principal.  In  1830,  on  Mr. 
Gallaudet^s  resignation  as  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  Mr.  Weld  was  recalled 
to  Hartford  as  his  successor,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Abraham  B. 
Hilton,  who  proved  a  highly  successful 
teacher  for  40  years,  until  his  death  in 
1870.  The  institution  has  been  prosperous 
from  the. start. 

The  Kentucky  institution  was  founded  in 
1823,  and  located  at  Danville.  It  received 
a  grant  of  public  land  from  Congress,  but 
no  considerable  fund  was  realized  out  of  it. 
Its  first  principal,  who  was  at  its  head  for 
forty-five  years,  was  Mr.  John  A.  Jacobs, 
who  was  previously  one  of  the  teachers  of 
the  American  Asylum.  At  his  death,  in 
1868,  his  son  succeeded  him. 

The  Ohio  institution,  founded  in  1827, 
has  been  very  prosperous.  Its  firet  and 
third  principal,  Messiv^.  Hubbell  and  Stone, 
were  from  the  American  Asylum,  and  its 
second,  Mr.  Gary,  from  the  New  York  In- 
stitute, who  was  succeeded  in  1855  by  Mr. 
Collins  Stone,  at  the  time  a  teacher  in  the 
instituiion  at  Hartford,  to  which  he  returned 
to  become  principal  in  1868,  and  where  he 
died  in  1871. 

The  Virginia  institution,  at  Staunton,  Va., 
founded  in  1839,  and  long  officered  from  the 
Hartford  institution,  wsl^  the  first  in  this 
country  to  combine  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  under  one  board 
of   officers  and  teachers.     There  are  now 


nine  asylums  in  the  United  States  where 
these  two  classes  are  educated  together. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  thirty- 
eight  distinct  schools  or  institutes  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  five  or  six  of  them,  however,  are 
small,  and  three  day  schools  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Pittsburgh ;  two  or  three  teach 
by  the  system  of  articulation  only,  whikr 
most  of  the  others  give  instruction  in  artic- 
ulation to  classes  of  semi-mutes,  t.  f.,  those 
who  have  learned  to  speak  but  have  become 
deaf  in  childhood.  For  those  who  were 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the  ablest 
teachere  believe  the  time  spent  in  teaching 
articulation  can  be  spent  in  acquiring 
ideas  and  and  the  power  of  expressing 
them.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  ri*sult  of 
the  general  use  of  the  Bell  system  of  Visi- 
ble Speech,  introduced  into  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution at  North  Hampton,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
and  the  private  school  of  A.  Graham  Bell  at 
Boston,  since  1871,  can  not  be  safely  predict- 
ed. With  a  class  of  semi- mutes,  it  proves 
highly  useful  in  facilitating  articulation. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  States,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  have  each  one  or  more 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  most 
of  these  the  course  of  instruction  occupies 
seven  years,  and  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay  their  board  and  tuition  are  supported 
by  the  several  States.  In  the  American 
Asylum  and  the  New  York  institution  an 
advanced  course  occupying  three  years  was 
established  in  1854;  and  in  1864  the 
National  Deaf  Mute  College  was  organized, 
as  a  department  of  the  Columbia  institution 
at  Washington.  It  has  the  usual  college 
classes,  with  a  course  of  study  occupying 
four  yeai-s,  closely  following  that  of  our 
best  colleges.  The  success  of  the  institu- 
tion in  Washington,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  National  College,  is  mainly  due  to  a 
son  (E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.)  of  Tliomas  H. 
Gallaudet. 

By  the  census  of  1870,  the  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  United 
States  returned  that  date  (July,  1870,)  is 
16,205,  of  whom  14,869  were  native,  and 
1,336  of  foreign  birth.  This  is  probably 
consrderably  below  the  actual  number,  which 
is  probably  not  much  below  20,000,  or  one 
to  every  2,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  4,000, 
or  a  fraction  more,  were  under  instruction 
at  that  time,  probably  nearly  all  who  were 
of  school  age — for  the  per  centage  of  illit- 
erate deaf  mutes  is  very  small 
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In  1865.  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell,  Profeftsor  of  Vocal  Phyttiolonry  in  England,  annonnoed  in  a  p 
titled  "  VitibU  Speseh  :  A  Htw  Ikct  Demont^rtUsd,^^  ttiat  he  had  diacovereu  the  true  organic 


i 


» 


,«•••*•■< 


pamphlet  en- 
,c  rtlutiuns  ol* 
apeech  sounds,  and  had  invented  a  univeraal  ahphabot  bai»ed  Hpon  hia  diaoovery.  His  new  method  of 
writinff  lie  termed  ^*  Visible  Speech,"  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  fonnation  of  the  letters.  In  thiii  method, 
every  letter,  and  everpr  part  or  a  letter,  haa  a  definite  physiological  meaning.  The  elameutarv  line»  ana 
curves  are  pictorial  ot  parts  of  the  mouth ;  and  these  are  capable  of  being  grouped  together  into  a  com- 
pound form^  just  aa  the  various  parta  of  the  mouth  are  arranged  in  nttenng  sound.  In  this  way,  tlie 
inventor  claimed  he  oould  represent  any  sound  the  hiunan  voice  could  make,  so  that  another  pernon  i«hoald 
be  directed  how  to  utt«r  iL    The  following  diagrama  will  illustrate  the  elements  of  this  Alphabet. 

The  darkened  piuta  of  the  diagram  (Fig.  1,)  am  th§  Vinble  Speech  $ytnhoU  for  the  organs  of  which  they 

\  are  the  ontlinea.    These  syrabots  are  written  flepa- 

\  rately,  and  in  ona  line,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 

\  '  diagram.  They  indicate  respectively,  as  thej 
stand,  beginnmg  at  the  left  hand,  the  throat,  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  Uie  top  of  the  tongue,  the  point 
of  the  tongue,  the  lower  lip,  and  the  Dose. 

The  sign  for  tlie  throat,  (the  straight  line)  repre- 
sents a  mere  chink  or  slit  in  the  throut,  and  is 
pictorial  of  the  vocalizing  condition  of  the  glottis. 
It  is  therefore  used  to  denote  **  voice.'* 

The  sign  for  the  nose  is,  in  reality,  pictorial  of 
the  uvula,  the  pendulous  extremity  of  the  aoft 
palate.  When  tne  soft  palate  is  aepresKed,  the 
ureath  passes  np  behind  it,  and  escapes  through 
the  nostrils.  When  it  is  ndsed,  the  communicatiou 
betweep  nose  and  mouth  is  cut  off. 

Hence  the  application  of  a  symbol  originallj 
pictorial  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  nose. 

Its  strict  scientific  meaning  is, — *^  soft  palate  de- 
pressed;" bnt  it  will  bo  more  popularly  under- 
stood aa  **  air  passing  throi^h  the  nostrilM*." 

At  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  1  are  two  additional 
aymbolM,  like  parenthesis  laid  horizontally.  The 
iirst  of  these  »  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
pipe ;  and  the  second  exhibits  this  pipe  dotd  at 
out  end.  The  first  is  used,  to  denote  a  wjutow  poB- 
w^ein  the  rnotUK  through  which  the  breath  may 
piicks  ;  and  the  second,  compute  climwtofthepastage. 

a  narrow 
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Fignre  2  illostntea  the  oombination  of  these  signs.    The  first  compounded  symbol  indicates 

)l^^«^  U"^  pasHflge"  for  tne  breath,  over  (plus)  the 
jL  j  ^  \M  hi\c\i  of  tine  tongue."  The  oombination 
K^r  ""  K^y  indicated  by  the  pnts  sign  stands  after  the 
sign  of  equality,  oemg  a  crescent  protracted 
to  three-fourths  ci  a  circle.  This  is  the 
position  of  the  month  in  aoundingcA  (Ger- 
man), in  tha  word  naoh. 

The  second  symbol  (lip p7iM closure) directs  Qs  to  "close"  the  "lips."    This  position  is  assumed  by 

ihe  month  in  uttering  a  word  commencing  with  />, — e.  g.^  paper.     The  third  symbol  (lip  plve  closure^«» 

voice  plut  nose)  indicates  that  the  "  lips"  are  to  be  "closed,"  and  the  voice  passed  through  the  "  nose." 

The  symbols  in  Figure  8,  describe  certain  positions  of  the  mouth  which  yield  sounds.    The  reader  can^ 

it  is  presumed,  readily  analyze  them  from 

Cthe  preceding  figures. 
Key  words  are  so  variously  pronounced 
a)  by  different  speakers,  as  to  be,  in  many 
cases,  worthless  as  a  mcana  of  identifying 
sounds. 

They  are,  therefore,  omitted  in  tlie  pres- 
ent instance,  except  In  those  casei*  where 
they  will  be  likely  to  assist  the  reader. 

The  fact  that  tloie  Visible  8peech  symbols 
exhibit  to  the  eye  all  tlie  nluiious  the 
sounds  themselves  do  to  the  ear,  and  that 
the  organic  relations  are  just  as  clearly 
shown,  will  be  obvious  by  a  comparison 
of  the  characters  for 
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Blowing 
toeooi. 

'last' 

Jk(lnrliik) 
Aim. 
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winioMc. 
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and  its'tifnii  niy  thiit — 
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Comparing  thrne  na  thus  placed,  Visibla  Spaedi 


P  ii  to  B,  M  k  T  to  D.  and  K  fo  O. 
As  B  it  to  H,  ao  If  D  to  N.  aa-l  G  to  NO. 
nr  la  niiir.     As  P  ii  to  T,  w  !•  B  to  D,  »ud  M  to  N. 

^       AsPiatoK,  soisBloO,  and  M  to  NO.,  Ac,  Ae. 


P,  B,  and  M  haye  the  "lip"  and  "shut"  signs  in  common ;  and  in  sounding  all,  the  lips  are  shut. 

T,  D,  N,  agree  in  shutting  off  the  breath  by  means  of  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and  K,  6,  NG,  in  the 
doRing  action  being  performed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

Furthermore,  the  sounds  P^  T,*K  (represented  by  the  same  symbol  turned  in  different  directions),  are 
made  by  the  same  organic  action  perfurmed  at  different  parta  of  the  mouth ;  so  with  B,  D,  G,  and  M,  N,  rtG. 
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(2.)  Schools  and  iMtUutions  for  the  Instrudion  of 

the  Blind, 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  had  never 
been  attempted  on  any  considerable  scale, 
in  any  part  of  the  world)  before  the  Abb^ 
Valentin  Hatiy,  in  1784,  commenced  in 
Paris,  France,  his  private  school  for 
blind  pupils.  Individuals  who  were  blind 
had  indeed  educated  themselves  by  the 
assistance  of  friends;  but  tlie  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  suffered  from  this 
affliction  were  left  to  a  life  of  depend- 
ence and  depression,  and  often  became  beg- 
gars. The  efforts  of  Ha&y,  and  his  inven- 
tion of  an  embossed  alphabet,  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read,  led  to  the  foundation  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  supported  by 
the  French  government,  in  1791,  and  to  the 
organization  of  similar  schools  in  England, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  about  the  same 
period.  In  these  schools,  reading  and 
music,  and  some  of  the  simpler  mechanic 
arts,  such  as  knitting,  mat- weaving,  basket- 
making,  etc.,  were  taught. 

The  first  systematic  efforts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  wek'e 
made  in  Boston  in  1829.  Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher,  a  young  physician  of  that  city,  while 
studying  his  profession  in  Paris  had  visited 
]:epeatedly  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
was  inspired  with  the  determination  to  at- 
tempt their  instruction  at  home.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  associated  himself 
with  a  half-dozen  benevolent  gentlemen  of 
Boston,  among  whom  was  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  eminent  historian,  who  was 
himself  partially  blind.  These  gentlemen 
having  heard  Dr.  Fisher^s  nairative  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  institution  at 
Paris,  procured  from  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  March,  18*29,  a  charter  for  an 
institution  to  be  Called  *'The  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  and  at  once  under- 
took to  raise  money  for  buildings  and  en- 
dowment The  gift  by  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  of  his  valuable  mansion  house  and 
lands  in  Pearl  street,  Boston,  to  the  asylum, 
on  condition  that  $50,000  should  be  raised 
by  others,  soon  led  to  its  liberal  endowment, 
and  to  the  change  of  its  corporate  name  to 
**  The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind."  It  was  not  formal- 
ly opened  until  1831,  when  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  another  young  physician  of  Boston, 
who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  extending 
succor  to  the  Greeks  in  their  efforts  to  throw 


off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  who  passing 
through  Paris  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
had  devoted  careful  attention  to  the 
methods  of  the  French  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  took  charge  of  it,  and  has  continued 
in  its  superintendence  jfor  more  than  forty 
years.  The  institution  received  grants  from 
the  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
Legislatures  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  received.  These  grants 
now  amount  to  about  $37,000  per  annum. 
The  genius  and  ability  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the 
management  of  the  institution,  and  in  in- 
spiring other  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  his  remarkable  success  in  educating 
Laura  Bridgeman,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  has 
secured  for  the  institution  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  benevolent  and  the  Legislature, 
for  all  needful  modifications  of  the  system. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  already 
well-known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  a  benev- 
olent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  of  New  York, 
became  interested  in  the  condition  of  blind 
children  in  the  alms-house,  and  made  appli- 
cation to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  for  an  institution  for 
for  the  blind,  which  was  granted.  Securing 
the  services  of  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  another 
young  physician  whose  aggressive  benevo- 
lence, like  that  of  Dr.  Howe,  had  enlisted 
him  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  they  com- 
menced at  first  in  a  very  humble  way  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  pauper  children  in* 
the  city  of  New  York.  This  institution,  like 
tjiat  of  Boston,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Dr.  Russ  withdrew 
from  its  superintendency  afler  a  few  years, 
but  is  still  its  warm  and  efiScient  friend. 

In  Philadelphia,  Robert  Yaux,  a  wealthy 
and  benevolent  Friend,  and  others  who  were 
like-minded,  after  two  or  three  years  of  ex- 
ertion succeeded  in  1833  in  establishing  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  which  was  at  first 
under  the  charge  of  an  able  and  intelligent 
Prussian,  Mr.  Julius  Friedlander,  who  nad 
been  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  in 
Berlin  under  the  direction  of  tht  celebrated 
Zeun6.  Mr.  Friedlander's  death,  in  1839, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  institution,  and  for 
the  next  ten  years,  under  a  variety  of  super- 
intendents, it  did  not  attain  to  a  great  suc- 
cess, but  with  the  appointment  of  its  present 
able  and  efficient  superintendent,  William 
Chapin,  LL.D ,  it  commenced  a  new  career, 
and  is  now  second  to  no  institution  for  the 
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blind  in  the  world  in  its  successful  manage- 
ment, and  the  great  amount  of  good  it  is  per- 
forming. It  has  connected  with  it  an  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  intended  for  the  in- 
firm and  aged  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  partially  supporting  themselves.  It 
is  open  under  certain  restrictions  to  graduates 
of  blind  institutions — those  of  the  Philadel- 
phia institution  having  the  preference.  The 
pupils  of  the  Philadelphia  institution  are 
very  well  educated  in  music,  and  its  weekly 
concerts  are  largely  attended  by  the  best 
musical  connoisseurs  of  the  city,  and  have 
proved  a  considerable  source  of  revenue. 

In  1837,  the  Ohio  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Columbus,  and  though  passing 
through  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  it 
now  takes  a  high  rank.  The  department 
for  the  blind  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  at  Staunton,  Ya.,  was  or- 
ganized, January,  1840.  Between  1842  and 
1850,  six  more  institutions  for  the  blind 
were  established,  viz.,  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution at  Louisville  in  1842,  the  Tennessee 
Institution  at  Nashvilb  in  1844,  the  North 
Carolina  Institution  at  Raleigh  in  1846,  the 
Indiana  Institution  at  Indianapolis  in  1847, 
the  Illinois  Institution  at  Jacksonville  in 
1849,  and  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Cedar  Springs 
the  same  year.  The  Wisconsin  Institution 
was  founded  at  Janesville,  in  1850.  There 
are  now  twenty-seven  of  these  institutions 
in  the  United  Sttites,  having  an  aggregate  of 
about  2,200  pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  census 
of  1870,  is  20,320,  of  whom  17,043  are 
natives  and  3,277  of  foreign  birth.  This 
includes,  of  course,  many  persons  who  have 
become  blind  in  adult  age,  and  who  there- 
fore were  not  suitable  candidates  for  in- 
struction in  this  class  of  institutions.  Still 
it  is  believed  that  the  proportion  of  blind 
youth  who  receive  instruction  to  the  whole 
number  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  of  the  deaf 
mutes.  Begging  is  so  ready  and  profitable 
a  resource  for  the  blind  that  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion,  especially  of  those  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  adopt  it.  The 
table  appended  gives  many  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  blind  institutions  in  this 
coutitry. 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  the  Euro- 
pean institutions  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge 
except  in  music,  which  is  in  some  of  them  J 


taught  very  successfully.  They  are  gener- 
ally instructed  in  some  handicraft  by  which 
they  may  partially  or  wholly  support  them- 
selves. In  the  United  States,  while  the 
technical  and  musical  e<  uration  have  not 
been  neglected,  th'ey  are  generally  verj  well 
taught  in  the  studies  which  belong  to  what 
we  arc  accustomed  to  call  secondare'  educa- 
tion. The  period  of  instruction  varies  in 
the  different  institutions  from  tive  to  eight 
years.  In  most  of  the  larger  and  older 
institutions  it  is  eight  years,  and  includes  a 
course  of  mathematics  and  belles-lettres, 
but  does  not  usually  include  the  languages, 
though  in  two  or  three  French  is  taught. 
There  is  usually  much  attention  given  to 
musical  instruction,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, for  which  most  of  the  blind  possess 
a  remarkable'  aptitude.  Work-rooms  are 
attached  to  all  the  institutions,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  employed  for  some  honrs  every 
day  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses,  mats, 
tidies,  baskets,  paper-boxes,  brooms, 
brushes,  or  the  simpler  articles  of  cabinet 
work. 

'  The  first  efforts  of  the  American  instruct- 
ors of  the  blind  were  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  alphabet  of  raised  letters, 
used  in  printing  for  the  blind,  with  a  view 
to  the  preparation  of  books  for  them. 
There  were  considerable  diflSculties  to  he 
overcome  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work ;  the  letters  must  have  salient  angles ; 
each  letter  must  differ  sufficiently  from 
every  other  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
touch ;  yet  the  size  of  the  letters  must  be 
small,  or  the  books  printed  for  the  blind 
would  be  too  cumbrous  and  expensive. 
The  forms  of  letters  used  in  £urope  did  not 
answer  these  requirements  satisfactorily. 
Haiiy*8  type,  if  well  embossed,  could  be 
read  with  tolerable  facility,  but  it  was  m  ch 
too  large,-  and  its  size  could  not  be  reduced 
without  impairing  its  legibility;  Guillie's 
was  not  legible  at  all;  Galls  varied  too 
much  from  tlie  ordinary  form  of  letter  to  be 
desirable,  and  the  other  attempts  at  uniting 
the  requisite  qualities  failed.  Each  of  the 
three  American  superintendents  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  work.  Mr.  Friedlander  de- 
vised an  alphabet^  known  in  England  as  the 
Allston  or  Sans-serif  Alphabet^  neat  in  form 
and  easily  read,  but  somewhat  too  large; 
Dr.  Ruts  invented  one  combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  GalFs  triangular  alphabet  with 
the  lllyrian  letter,  and  with  characters  to 
make  it  phonetic,  but  it  was  somewhat  de- 
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foctive  in  legibility ;  and  Dr.  Howe,  after 
repeated  trials,  constructed  wliat  is  now 
known  as  the  Boston  letter,  which  in  size, 
distinctness,  and  legibility  so  far  surpassed 
every  previous  effort,  that  it  has  now  come 
into  general  use  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  great  cost  of  printing,  or  rather  em- 
bossinor,  works  for  the  blind  has  rendered 
the  supply  scanty,  and  the  number  of  books 
small.  The  American  B^blc  Society  has 
printed  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  m  the 
i3oston  letter,  a  benevolent  gentleman  hav- 
ing made  a  bequest  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
plates,  and  from  time  to  time  grants  are 
made  to  institutions  for  the  blind.  The 
American  Tract  Society  has  also  printed  a 
few  of  its  smaller  books  in  the  same  letter. 
Aside  from  these  there  are  less  than  one 
hundred  books  printed  or  embossed  for  the 
blind.  Ainoui;  this  small  number  are  some 
text-books,  a  cyclopaedia  to  be  completed  in 
twenty  volumes,  but  not  yet,  we  believe, 
quite  finished,  some  volumes  of  poems,  &c. 

Owing,  probably,  to  their  high  cost  and 
great  bulk,  the  blind  after  leaving  the  insti- 
tutions seldom  use  any  of  the  books  in  the 
raised  letter  except  the  Scriptures,  their  te- 
nacious memory  enabling  them  to  retain 
most  of  what  is  read  to  them  by  others. 

Writing  has  always  been  a  difficult  and 
irksome  task  to  the  blind ;  and  various  de- 
vices have  been  proposed  to  facilitate  this 
labor,  but  hardly  any  of  them  have  proved 
satisfactory.  The  plan  adopted  by  tiie  late 
William  II.  Prescott  of  using  a  frame  of 
wires  over  the  paper,  enabled  him  to  write 
in  straight  lines,  but  no  corrections  could  be 
made,  nor  could  the  scribe  read  what  he 
had  written.  The  use  of  inks  which  would 
leave  an  elevated  surface  has  been  tried, 
but  without  much  satisfaction ;  small  print- 
ing machines  have  also  been  used,  but  are 
not  c«mvenient. 

Within  a  few  years  past  another  process 
has  been  introduced,  \%hich,  di^spite  the  ap- 
parent objections  to  it,  proves  far  more 
serviceable  and  convenient  than  any  other 
yet  devised.  By  this  invention,  known  as 
"Braille's  system,"  from  its  inventor,  M. 
Louis  Braille,  a  French  teacher  of  the  blind, 
or  rather  by  an  American  modification  of  it, 
they  are  soon  enabled  to  read  and  write 
with  great  facility,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  character,  music  can  be  printed  or 
copied  by  the  blind  far  more  readily  than  a 
seeing  person  can  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  plan  is  based  upon  a  scries  of  funda- 


mental signs,  comprising  the  first  ten  letters 
of  the  alphabet ;  none  of  these  consist  of 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  dots.  A 
second  series  is  f4>rmed  by  placing  one  dot 
at  the  left  of  each  fundamental  sign  ;  a  third 
by  placing  two  dots  under  each  sign;  a 
fourth  by  placing  one  dot  under  the  right 
of  each.  These  signs  designate,  besides 
the  alphabet,  the  double  vowels,  peculiar 
compound  sounds  like  th,  and  the  marks  of 
punctuation.  By  prefixing  a  sign  consisting 
of  three  dots,  the  fundamental  signs  are 
used  as  numerals ;  by  prefixing  another  the 
last  seven  represent  musical  characters,  and. 
by  a  sign  peculiar  to  each  octave  the  neces- 
sity of  designating  the  key  to  each  musical 
sentence  is  avoided.  It  consists  of  a  board, 
in  a  frame  like  that  of  a  double  slate,  the  sur- 
face of  which  ih  grooved  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically by  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart; 
on  this  the  paper  is  fastened  by  shutting 
down  the  upper  half  of  the  frame,  and  the 
points  are  made  with  an  awl  or  bodkin, 
through  a  piece  of  tin  perforated  with  six 
holes,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
perforations  are  made  from  right  to  left,  in 
order  that  the  writing  when  reversed  may 
read  from  left  to  right  Books  and  music 
are  now  printed  for  the  blind  on  this  system. 
Most  of  the  larger  institutions  have  adopt- 
ed it. 

Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  institution,  has  invented 
an  "improved  Braille  system,"  which  seems 
to  possess  some  advantages  over  this, 
but  it  has  not  been  adopted,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  by  any  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  em- 
ployment on  a  large  scale  to  the  blind  and 
pay  wages  which  should  be  sufficient  for 
their  support,  or  equalize  their  condition 
with  that  of  seeing  persons  engaged  in 
mechanical  labor;  but  such  efforts  have 
always  failed,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  do  so ;  for  the  deprivation  of  sight, 
though  partially  compensated  by  the  greater 
activity  of  other  senses,  is  too  serious  a 
defect  to  allow  the  blind  an  even  start  in  the 
race  for  a  livelihood  with  the  seeing,  and  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  wages  are  such  that 
only  an  exceptionally  active  and  enter- 
prising mechanic,  who  has  his  eyesight, 
can  make  anything  mora  than  a  liveli- 
hood, the  blind,  laboring  under  so  many 
disadvantages,  must  necessarily  fall  behind 
in  the  race. 
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(3.)  InstihUwns  for  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Idwia  and  Jinbeotiea, 

These  institutions  are  wholly  the  out- 
growth of  the  philanthropy  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  No  successful  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  before  the  year  1838  to  rouse 
and  brinjr  into  activity  the  arrested  mental 
development  of  the  idiotic  child.  It  is  true 
that  the  benevolent  and  plrilanthropic  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Lazarists,  [fathered  into  his  monastery  a 
number  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  youth,  and 
by  care  and  tenderness  sought  to  improve 
their  wretched  condition,  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  their  real  condition  or  of  the  principles 
on  which  alone  a  successful  treatment  of 
their  cases  was  possible.  Itard,  Pinel,  Es- 
qucrol,  and  other  names  illustrious  in  psy- 
chological science,  had  all  grappled  with 
this  difficult  problem  of  the  true  method  of 
reaching  the  idiot  and  raising  him  up  to 
Belf-contr(^l,  and  all  had  failed.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  young  French  physician,  Dr. 
Edouard  Seguin,  a  pupil  of  Itard,  to  solve 
this  problem.  He  gathered  a  few  idiotic 
children  in  Paris,  and  proceeding  on  the 
principle  that  idiocy  was  an  arrested  devel- 
opment, a  prolonged  infancy,  in  which  the 
infantile  grace  and  intelligence  having  passed 
away,  the  feeble  muscular  development 
and  mental  weakness  of  that  earliest 
stage  of  growth  alone  remained,  he  ques- 
tioned nature  as  to  her  processes  of  devel- 
opment of  the  infant,  and  of  elevation  and 
education  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
powers.  He  found  in  idiot  children  the  in- 
fantile fondness  for  bright  colors,  and  availed 
himself  of  it  to  teach  them  the  distinctions 
of  color  and  form ;  he  noticed  their  liking 
for  playthings,  and  furnished  them  with 
builders'  blocks,  cups  and  balls,  and  other 
toys,  by  which  he  could  instruct  them  in 
numbere,  shape,  and  size ;  he  developed  vo- 
lition, by  simple  physical  movements,  by 
molding  the  hand  to  grasp  objects,  the  lips 
to  utter  sounds,  by  moving  the  lower  limbs 
np,  down,  backward,  forward,  qnd  laterally, 
by  compelling  them  to  take  a  step  or  raise 
band  or  foot,  at  a  signal  or  word  of  com- 
mand ;  by  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  processes  repeated  almost 
an  infinite  number  of  times;  then  words 
were  taught  with  the  aid  of  pictures,  and 
new  ideas,  at  first  concrete,  and  afterward 
those  of  an  abstract  character,  were  instilled 
into  their  minds  as  fast  as  they  could  com- 


prehend them.  With  all  tbese^  and  beyond 
them,  the  moral  nature  was  gradually  roused 
by  the  simplest  instruction  and  the  influence 
of  a  pure  example.  The  process  was  slow, 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  conquered  nianv, 
but  Dr.  Seguin  persevered  and  triumphed. 
His  processes  were  submitted  to  the  niOFt 
careful  scrutiny  by  a  committee  of  the 
French  Institute,  and  by  numerous  teachers 
and  psychologists,  who  had  become  inter- 
ested in  it ;  but  all  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  alone  had  hit  upon  the  philo- 
sophic and  only  practicable  mode  of  rousing 
and  developing  these  dormant  natures.  He 
continued  to  teach  idiotic  children  .in  Paris 
with  great  success  for  ten  years,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  subject  of  their 
education.  His  "  Moral  Treatment,  Hygiene, 
and  Education  of  Idiots,"  published  in  1846, 
WHS  recognized  by  all  psychologists  as  the 
ablest  and  most  philosophical  work  on  that 
subject.  In  1848,  Dr.  Seguin  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  his  labors  here  we 
shall  speak  further  on.  In  1836,  Dr.  Louis 
Guggenbiihl,  a  Swiss  physician,  commenced 
his  experiments  on  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  cretins  in  Switzerland ;  the  cretin 
bemg  a  somewhat  deformed  and  physically 
helpless  creature,  his  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment arrested  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, impure  air  and  water,  but  really  a  more 
tractable  subject  than  the  idiot.  These  ex- 
periments were  conducted  on  the  Abend- 
berg,  near  the  Interlaken,  forfifteen  or  twenty 
vears,  with  considerable  success,  and  a  nnm- 
ber  of  institutions  for  cretins  were  started ; 
but  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  seemed  to  fail  in  com- 
prehending the  true  principle  of  n"»usin^ 
these  cases  of  arrested  development,  and 
after  a  time  Iiis  institution  was  given  np,  and 
some  of  his  cretins  went  back  to  their  old 
life  of  squalor  and  mendicity.  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Seguin's  phi- 
losophical treatises  and  successful  teaching 
were  seen  in  the  organization  of  schools  and 
asylums  for  idiots  at  Highgate,  Colchester, 
Baldovan,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  United  States,  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  subject  by  the  eloquent  letters 
of  Mr.  George  Sumner  to  one  of  the  Boston 
papers,  describing  his  visits  to  the  schools 
of  Dr.  Seguin  and  M.  Valine,  in  Paris. 
These  letters  werQ  published  in  1845,  and 
the  attention  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  of 
Worcester,  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Blind 
Institution  at  Boston,  Were  called  to  them. 
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Dr.  Backus,  then  a  State  senator  in  the  New 
York  legislature,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  U)r  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  idiots,  during  the 
session  of  1846,  and  Dr.  Howe  procured  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  idiots  in  Massachusetts,  the 
same  winter.  Both  these  movements  event- 
ually resulted  in  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  idiots. — in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1848,  and  in  New  York,  by  rea- 
son of  opposition,  not  until  1851.  Mean- 
time a  young  physician  of  Barre,  Mass.,  Dr. 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  had  opened  a  private 
school  for  idiot  children  in  his  own  house, 
in  July,  1848,  and  was  endeavoring  to  put 
in  practice  the  principles  of  Segnin.  The 
Massachusetts  Experimental  School,  which 
in  1851  became  a  permanent  "  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble  Mmded  Youth,"  was  first 
organized  in  South  Boston  in  October,  1848. 
As  we  have  said,  Dr.  Seguin  visited  the 
United  States  in  1848,  and  after  spending  a 
little  time  at  South  Boston  and  at  Barre,  re- 
turned to  France,  but  in  1851  came  again 
to  this  country,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  The  New  York  institution,  started 
at  Albany  in  1851,  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Wilbur,  who  has  been  for  almost  twenty- 
two  years  (1873)  its  head,  while  Dr.  George 
Brown  succeeded  him  at  Barre.  The  pres- 
ence and  aid  of  Dr.  Seguin  in  these  schools 
at  their  beginning  was  of  inestimable  value. 
He  imbued  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
with  his  enthusiasm  and  patience  as  well  as 
with  his  principles  of  education,  and  the 
really  remarkable  success  of  the  American 
schools  for  training  idiot  children,  a  success 
vastly  greater  than  has  been  attained  in 
other  countries,  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  admirable  works  and  still  more  admira- 
ble drill  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  their 
presence,  by  Dr.  Seguin.  Undoubtedly  he 
found  in  these  teachers  and  superintendents 
those  who  wore  apt  to  learn,  and  who  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  carry  out  succcssfiilly 
the  principles  which  he  had  imparted ;  but 
very  few  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in- 
structed by  so  skillful  a  teacher.  After  de- 
voting several  years  to  the  promotion  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  still  wider  intro- 
duction of  the  physiological  method  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Seguin  settled  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  at  first  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  in  New  York  city;  but 
that  he  has  not  lost  his  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  idiots  is  evident  from  his  publica- 


tions on  that  subject — "  Idiocy  and  its 
Treatment  by  the  rhysiological  Method" 
(1866);  and  "New  Facts  Concerning  Id- 
iocy" (1868).  He  is  now  engaged  in  ap- 
plyinjj  the  same  principles  to  the  education 
of  children  generally. 

The  "Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children,"  at  Media,  was  or- 
ganized at  first  at  Gerraantown,  in  1853,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  who  was  for  a  time  a  teach- 
er in  the  South  Boston  school,  and  was  a&- 
sisted,  after  its  establishment  in  the  building 
erected  by  the  State  for  its  accommodation 
at  Media,  by  Dr.  Seguin.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  of  this  class  of  institutions. 

The  Ohio  Asylum  for  Imbecile  and  Feeble 
Minded  Youth,  at  Columbus,  was  founded 
in  1857,  and  the  Kentucky  Institution,  at 
Frankfort,  about  the  same  time.  The  Con- 
necticut Institution  (private),  at  Lakeville,  was 
opened  in  1868,  by  Dr.  Knight ;  and  the  Illi- 
nois Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Jacksonville,  in 
1866.  There  are  now  in  actual  operation, 
under  State  organization  or  aid,  nine  insti- 
tutions, and  others  will   soon  be  formed. 

Dr.  Segnin  lays  down  in  his  work  on 
"  Idiocy  "  a  distinction  which  is  worth  ob- 
serving, viz.,  that  the  imbecile,  though  appa- 
rently more  promising,  is  really  a  more 
hopeless  subject  for  treatment  than  the  help- 
less and  wholly  undeveloped  idiot.  Epilepsy 
too,  which  often  accompanies  imbecility,  and 
sometimes  idiocy,  is  au  almost  fetal  barrier 
to  improvement.  It  is,  then,  an  encouraging 
result  that,  taking,  as  the  State  institutions 
do  tak^,  all  classes,  from  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent,  are  very  greatly  improved,  and 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  p<'r  cent,  become 
self-supporting,  and  as  intelligent  and  sound 
of  mind  as  tlie  average  of  working  men. 
Several  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
fidelity  and  good  conduct  in  very  trying  po- 
sitions. About  3,000  have  been  dismissed 
as  decidedly  improved  and  benefited  since 
the  opening  of  these  institutions,  and  more 
than  nine  hundred  are  now  under  instruction. 

The  census  of  1870  gives  the  whole  num- 
ber of  idiotic  persons  in  the  United  States 
as  24,527,  but  on  this  subject  the  returns 
are  not  very  reliable.  The  demiMited  and 
fatuous  are  included,  and  probably  also 
many  who,  though,  to  use  an  old  Saxon 
word,  underwittedy  are  yet  far  from  being 
idiotic.  On  the  other  hand,  many  eccentric, 
feeble-minded,  and  perhaps  really  idiotic 
children,  are  omitted  in  consequence  of  the 
pride    and    sensitiveness    of    parents    and 
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friends.     The  table  appended  gives   many 
particulars  of  the  Idiot  Asylums. 

(4.)  Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  Insane, 

We  shall  not  discuss  here  the  influence 
which  Education  exerts  in  producing  or  in- 
creasing insanity;  tliat  it  does  exert  some 
influence  to  that  effect  is  universally  admit- 
ted ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  mostly  in 
two  directions ;  one,  where  the  culture  of 
the  faculties  is  not  uniform  in  its  character, 
and  the  mind  is,  consequently,  not  well  bal- 
anced, some  faculties  being  overstrained, 
and  others  comparatively  undeveloped ;  the 
other,  where  from  too  close  application,  or 
inordinate  ambition  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, the  physical  powers  are  neglected,  and 
disease  or  infirmity  of  the  body,  induced  by 
insufficient  exercise  and  recreation,  commu- 
nicates itself  to  the  overwrought  brain  and 
causes  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  form  of 
insanity.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
hard  study  ever  killed  a  man  or  made  him 
insane  unless  it  was  coujiled  with  violation 
of  the  physiological  laws  of  life  and  jiealth. 

But  it  is  not  these  connections  of  insanity 
with  intellectual  culture  that  we  have  here 
to  discuss.  We  are  only  called  to  notice  the 
instances,  still  rare,  though  much  more  com- 
mon than  they  were,  where  the  prosecution 
of  some  studies,  the  exercises  of  a  school,  or 
the  use  of  what  may  be  called  educational 
appliances  or  adjuvants,  have  been  resorted 
to  as  means  of  *'  ministering  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased;"' and,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
allude  incidentidty  to  the  great  and  benefi- 
cial influence  which  the  wide  diffusion  of 
education,  especially  of  scientific  education, 
has  had  in  the  amelioration  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  cruelty  with  which  the  insane  were 
treated  from  fifty  to  eighty  years  ago  may 
well  excite  our  wonder  and  horror.  The 
poor  unfortunate,  bereft  of  reason,  was, 
while  in  that  condition,  an  object  of  both 
terror  and  loathing ;  the  notion  had  gained 
credence  that  the  mortification  of  the  body 
by  whipping  and  beating  was  the  readiest 
cure  fur  the  affliction,  and  blows  and  lashes 
were  rained  upon  him  till  his  tormenters 
were  weary  with  their  exertions;  the  poor 
victim  was  chained,  exposed  to  the  intense 
cold  of  winter  and  the  equally  intense  heat 
of  summer  with  but  scanty  and  filthy  rai- 
ment; their  food  was  coarse  and  repulsive, 
and  their  whole  condition  one  fitted  to  ex- 
cite the  pity  of  the  hardest  heart.  The 
few  asylums  for  lunatics,  and  they  were  very 


few  in  this  country,  resorted  to  chains  and 
handcuffs,  to  harsh  treatment  and  prison 
fare,  though  they  were  better  than  the  alms- 
houses, jails,  and  private  pens  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  insane  were  cc»n fined. 
But  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  in  the 
Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  in  1823, 
a  wiser  system  of  treatment  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  blessed  results  of  kindness  and  ten- 
derness, combined  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  connection 
with  the  abnormal  manifestations  of  insanity, 
has  revolutionized  the  condition  of  institu- 
tions devoted  to  this  class  of  nnfortnnates. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  within  a  few 
years  pant  to  draw  the  thoughts  away  from 
the  delusions  and  hallucinations  connected 
with  its  disordered  condition,  and  to  cause 
it  to  occupy  itself  with  some  form  of  study 
or  mental  exercise.  In  some  of  the  Insane 
hospitals  there  are  classes,  where  often  both 
teacher  and  taught  arc  patients ;  in  others 
there  are  courses  of  scientific  lectures;  in 
others  the  study  of  our  own  literature  and 
that  of  other  nations  is  encouraged  ;  some 
pursne  art  studies,  or  practice  drawing, 
painting  or  designing;  others  are  pursuing 
philological  studies;  for  still  others,  physi- 
cal science  in  some  of  its  branches  is  a  favo- 
rite pursuit ;  while  to  many  horticulture,  the 
care  and  rearing  of  plants  and  flowers,  or 
the  exercises  and  games  of  the  gymnasinm, 
afford  the  needed  recreation.  Libraries  and 
rea<ling-rooms  have  come  to  be  a  necessity 
for  these  hospitals,  and  in  most  cases  nearly 
all  the  patients  avail  themftelvcs  of  them. 
One  result  of  this  great  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  treatment  has  been  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  cures  of  insane  persons. 
Another  apparent  but  probably  not  real  re- 
sult has  been  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
insane  patients.  New  Asylums  or  IIospitAls 
for  the  insane  are  constantly  erected,  and  no 
sooner  are  they  completed  than  they  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much 
that  there  is  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  insane,  as  that  old  cases, 
hitherto  concealed,  are  constantly  coming  to 
light,  under  this  humane  treatmi^nt.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  insane,  the  ratio  of  in 
crease  being  probably  somewhat  greate 
than  that  of  the  general  population,  a  con 
sequence  of.  the  existing  fast,  pushing  life  of 
our  people ;  but  many  thousands  of  the  in- 
sane are  now  treated  in  hospitals,  who, 
under  the  old  regime,  would  have  been  con- 
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cealed  in  their  homes,  and  their  disease,  and 
even  their  existence  hardly  known  to  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  family.  The 
great  desideratum  now  is  a  Training  School 
S>r  attendants  and  nurses  for  this  class  of 
patients,  as  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Todd  in 
1830,  and  the  introduction  of  Charitable 
Orders  into  their  management,  like  that 
which  has  charge  of  the  Mount  Hope  in- 
stitution near  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  census  of  1870  gives  the  whole  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  in  the  United  States 
as  37,382,  of  whom  26,161  are  natives  and 
11,221  of  foreign  birth.  This  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  certainly  not  in  ex- 
cess of  it.  The  number  of  insane  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  in  1870  was  58,  and 
four  or  five  have  been  opened  since.  The 
number  of  patients  was  in  1870  15,598.  It 
is  probably  now  (1873)  at  least  17,000. 
Very  many  incurable  cases,  where  the  in- 
sanity is  of  a  mild  type,  are  at  large,  and 
many  more  are  in  alms-houses.  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  there  are  in  many  of 
the  larger  alms-houses  departments  for  in- 
curable insane  paupers. 

XL   PUBVENTIVB  AND  REFORKATOET  SCHOOLS  AND 

IN8TrrUTlON& 

Althoucrh  there  are  occasional  indications 
that  individual  philanthropists,  like  the  be- 
nevolent Cardinal  Odescalchi  at  Rome,  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  England,  had  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  evil  of  leaving  vagrant  and 
morally  endangered  children  as  well  as  ju- 
venile delinquents,  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  a  vicious  life,  yet  apart  from  a  school 
established  partially  for  them  by  the  former 
in  1586,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  serious 
movement  in  their  behalf  prir)r  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  and  home  for 
vagrant  and  vicious  boys  at  Home,  by 
Giovanni  Borgi,  (better  known  as  Tata 
Giovanni,  or  Papa  John,)  in  1786  or  1787, 
and  the  organization  of  the  **  Philanthropic 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime "  at 
London  in  1788.  This  last,  originally  es- 
tablished on  the  family  plan,  soon  became  a 
large  establishment,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  boys  were  congregated  and  employed  in 
different  branches  of  mannfactnre,  having 
also  a  probationary  school  of  reform  for  the 
more  vicious  and  criminal  of  its  inmates. 
In  1846,  a  large  farm  was  purchased  at  Red 
Hill,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  were  substituted  for  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  family 


system  for  the  congregated.  Since  that 
period  the  number  of  family  reformatories^ 
as  they  are  called,  has  greatly  increased  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  continent  the  em- 
inent success  of  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural  reformatories  of  Mettray,  Horn, 
Ruysselede,  and  many  others  of  more  recent 
origin,  has  attracted  general  attention. 

In  this  country  the  first  institution  in- 
tended for  the  reformation  of  vicious  and 
criminal  children,  was  the  "New  York 
House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents," 
incorporated  in  1824,  and  opened  January 
1,  1825.  Its  founders  wore  John  Griscom, 
Isaac  Collins,  James  W.  Gerard,  and  Hugh 
Maxwell,  all  at  tlie  time  members  of  a 
**  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism 
and  Crime,"  which  had  been  formed  in 
1818.  The  institution  thus  founded  has 
had  a  steady  growth,  as  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  the  city  has  been  attended 
by  a  more  than  corresponding  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  luvenile  delinquents. 
At  the  end  of  forty-eight  years  from  its  first 
opening  it  occupies  a  tract  of  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  acres  on  the  southern  end  of 
Randairs  Inland,  in  the  East  River,  and  its 
colossal  buildings,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  furnish 
ample  accommodations  for  school  rooms, 
lodging-rooms,  dining-rooms,  and  workshops 
for  1,000  children,  and  usually  have  in  the 
institution  more  than  900. 

In  1 826,  a  "  House  of  Reformation,"  on 
a  similar  plan,  was  established  in  Boston, 
and,  in  1828,  a  "House  of  Refuge"  in 
Philadel[>hia.  Similar  institutions  have 
since  been  organized  in  New  Orleans,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Westboro',  Mass.,  Cincinnati, 
Providence,  Pittsburg,  West  Meriden,  Conn., 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  and  perhaps 
some  other  points  in  different  States. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these 
institutions  are,  that  those  committed  to 
them  have  generally  been  arrested  for 
crime,  and  have  either  been  sentenced  to 
the  House  of  Refuge,  in  lieu  of  a  sentence 
to  jail  or  state  prison,  or  have  been  sent  to 
these  institutions  without  sentence,  in  the 
hope  of  their  reformation.  They  are  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly  from  the  public 
treasury,  (the  New  York  house  receives  an 
appropriation  of  $40  for  each  child  from  the 
state  treasury,  from  J15.000  to  $20,000 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  a  large  sum  from 
theatrical  licenses).  In  most,  or  all  of  them, 
the  children  are  employed  in  some  branch 
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of  manufacture,  or  some  mechanic  art,  for 
from  five  to  eight  hours  per  day,  and  receive 
from  three  t<9  five  hours*  instruction  in 
school.  In  all  there  is  more  or  less  religious 
and  moral  instruction  imparted,  having  in 
view  their  permanent  reformation  fnnn  evil 
habits  and  practices.  In  all,  or  nearly  all, 
they  are  confined  at  night  in  eel  I -like  dor- 
Tuitor.es,  into  which  they  are  securely 
locked,  and  their  labor,  during  the  day,  is 
under  strict  supervision,  and  is  generally 
farmed  out  to  contractors.  High  walls  and 
a  strict  police  are  mainly  relied  on  to  pre- 
vent escape,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so,  or 
any  act  of  insubordination,  is  usually  pun- 
ished with  considerable  though  not  perhaps 
unmerited  severity.  The  managers  gener- 
ally possejis  and  exercise  the  power  of  in- 
denturing those  children  who,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  stay,  seem  to  be  reformed,  even 
though  the  period  of  their  sentence  has  not 
been  completed.  A  considerable  number 
who  have  been  S(*nt  to  tlie  House  of  Refuge 
on  complaint  of  their  parents,  are,  after  a 
time,  delivered  to  them  on  application  ;  but 
a  large  proportion  of  these  do  not  do  well. 
Of  the  others,  it  is  believed  that  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent,  reform,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  become  quiet  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Of  those  who  do  not  reform,  some, 
after  discharge  at  the  end  of  their  term,  arc 
soon  recommitted ;  others  are  sent  to  sea,  and 
perhaps  amid  the  hardnhips  of  a  sailor's  life 
become  reformed;  others  return  to  the 
vicious  associations  from  which  they  were 
originally  taken,  and  after  a  few  months  or 
years  of  crime,  find  their  place  among  the  in- 
mates of  the  county  or  convict  prisons,  meet 
a  violent  death,  or  fill  a  drunkard's  gmve. 

These  institutions  necesisarily  combine  too 
much  of  the  character  of  a  prison  with  that 
of  the  school,  and  while  their  main  object 
is  the  reformation  rather  than  the  punish- 
ment of  the  young  offender,  they  retain  so 
many  penal  features  that  they  are  objects 
of  dt'ea<l  and  dislike  to  many  parents  and 
guardians  whose  children  or  wards  would  be 
materially  benefited  by  their  discipline. 

This  feature  of  their  management  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  another  class  of  re- 
fbrmatori:*s  which,  though  sometimes  assum- 
ing similar  names,  are  essentially  different 
both  in  the  character  of  their  inmates  and 
in  the  methods  adopted*  for  their  reforma- 
tion. These  methods  are  indeed  quite  di- 
verse in  the  institutions  coming  under  this 
general  head,  and  are  to  some  extent  the 


reflection  of   the   differing  views  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  them. 

The  subjects  taken  in  charge  by  these  re- 
formatories are  somewhat  younger  on  the 
average  than  those  of  the  houses  of  refuge ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  only  guilty  of 
vagrancy  and  the  vicious  habits  of  a  street 
life,  or  at  the  worst,  of  petty  pilferings  and 
thefts;  they  have  not  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, tried  for  any  crime  against  the  laws, 
or  if  they  have,  their  tender  age  has  justified 
the  magistrate  in  withholding  a  sentence. 

When  admitted  to  the  reformatory,  which 
is  usually  done  on  a  magistrate's  warrant, 
they  undergo  a  thorough  ablution,  and  are 
clothed  in  plain,  neat  garments  having  no 
distinguishing  mark,  are  well  fed,  and  care- 
fully taught  and  watched  over,  and  the  ut- 
most pains  are  taken  to  eradicate  their  evil 
habits,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  their 
teachers  and  those  who  have  them  in  charge 
are  their  best  friends  and  seek  their  good. 
Their  past  history  is  never  alluded  to,  and  is 
generally  known  only  to  the  superintendent 
In  these  establishments  there  are  no  dormi- 
tory cells,  and  severe  punishment  is  seldom 
found  necessary.  The  labor  of  the  pupils  is 
seldom  regarded  as  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, though  in  some  instances  three, 
four,  or  ^ve  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  some 
light  employment.  From  these  institutions 
escapes  are  unfrequent,  and  in  most  cases 
the  children  form  a  strong  attachment  for 
their  teachers.  In  some  instances  they  are 
broken  up  into  groups  or  families  of  twenty 
or  thirty  persons,  each  having  its  "house 
father  "  and  mother,  and  its  "  elder  brother," 
if  the  pupils  are  boys,  and  its  matron  or 
'*  mother,  and  eldest  sister  or  aunt,  if  they 
are  girls.  These  officers  teach  them  and 
perform  the  duties  indicated  by  their  titles 
in  such  a  way  as  to  supply,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  place  of  those  natural  relations  of 
whose  judicious  influence  they  are  deprived. 
One  of  these  reformatories  is  a  ship,  and  the 
pupils  are  taught  all  the  duties  required  of 
an  able-bodied  seaman,  and  the  order  and 
discipline  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  naval 
school  ships.  They  are  taught,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  common-school  studies,  naviga- 
tion, and  after  a  few  months'  iui^truction  are 
in  demand  for  the  mercantile  marine,  where 
they  not  unfrequently  are  rapidly  promoted. 

In  most  of  these  institutions  the  pupils 
remain  in  the  reformatory  a  shorter  average 
period  than  those  who  are  inmates  of  the 
houses  of  refuge.    In  the  New  York  Juve- 
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nile  Asylum,  one  of  the  most  snGcesdfuI  of 
these  reformatories,  they  are  usually  inden- 
tured or  discharged  in  six  to  twelve  months. 
Those  institutions  are  usually  supported  by 
the  large  cities,  though  in  a  few  instances 
they  are  State  institutions.  The  labor  of 
the  children  being  of  but  little  account^  the 
expense  per  head  per  annum  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  nouses  of  refuge,  but  the 
mimber  of  reformations  is  also  greater,  and 
may  with  considerable  certainty  be  esti- 
mated at  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent. 
Among  these  institutions  we  m  ly  name  the 
"New" York  Juvenile  Asylum,"  the  "State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls"  at  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  the  "  Massachusetts  School  Ship,"  the 
"  Asylum  and  Farm  School "  at  Thompson's 
Island,  Boston,  the  "State  Reform  School" 
at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  the  "Reform 
School "  at  Chicago,  the  "  Catholic  Protec- 
tories" at  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  the  "State 
Reform  School "  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
the  "  State  Reform  School "  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  the  "State  Reform  Fann"  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  In  the  last,  which  is  the 
earliest  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  the  fam- 
ily or  group  system  for  boys  in  this  country, 
fruit  culture  is  a  leading  employment  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  term  of  detention  is  longer 
than  at  most  of  the  others. 

In  our  lai^e  cities  there  is  still  another 
class  of  children  for  whom  special  preventive 
agencies  are  necessary ;  they  are  not  criminal, 
they  have  not  generally  acquired  vicious 
habits,  but  they  are  every  way  endangered. 
They  are  often  orphans  or  half  orphans,  and 
frequently  homeless;  many  of  them  are 
children  of  foreign  parents  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  have  had  no  opportunities  of 
education ;  some  are  the  offspring  of  vicious 
or  intemperate  parents.  The  greater  part 
of  them  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
begging,  sweeping  crossings,  boot-blacking, 
selling  newspapers,  statuettes,  fri^it,  or  small 
wares,  or  organ-grinding.     They  are  all  ex- 

Eosed  to  strong  temptations  to  evil,  and 
ave  acquired  a  kind  of  defiant  independ- 
ence froiu  being  driven  so  early  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

For  these  children  it  has  been  felt'  that 
some  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  vicious  and  criminal 
courses,  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  good  and  intelligent  citizens. 
It  is  from  the  ranks  of  these  and  the  two 
preceding  classes  that  most  of  our  criminals 
come,  and  the  frequency  of  burglaries,  high- 


way robberies,  and  crimes  against  the  per- 
son, committed  by  boys  and  youths  from  16 
to  21  years  of  age,  shows  the  necessity  of 
continuing     a  guardianship   over    children 
who  are  under  vicious  influences,  to  as  late 
an  age  as  possible.     The  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  desired  end  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  various  plans  have  been  tried 
with  partial  success.     One  organization,  (the 
Children's  Aid  Society,)  with  its  congenei-s 
in  other  cities,  has  taken  the  ground  that 
these  children  could  be  saved  and  perma- 
nently reformed  by  gathering  them  up,  and 
without  any  special  training  or  attempts  at 
reforming  them,  sending  them  to  the  West 
and  placing  them  in  good  families  in  the 
country.     With   a  part  of  these  children, 
those  most  amenable  to  good  influences,  this 
plan  has  proved  beneficial,  but  the  very  large 
class  of  reckless  and  morally  depraved  chil- 
dren, all  whose  associations  had  been  impure 
and  vicious,  have  become  leaders  in  iniquity 
wherever   they  have   gone.     It  should  be 
said,  in  justice  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
that    this   deportation  of  children   to  the 
West  has  been  but  one  department  of  its 
work ;  that  it  maintains,  also,  numerous  in- 
dustrial schools,  has  its  boys'  and  girls'  lodg- 
ing houses,  its  Newsboys'  Lodging  House, . 
and  in  many  ways  seeks  to  promote  the  re- 
form and  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
these  morally  endangered  children.     Other* 
institutions  have  their  schools,  homes,  audi  % 
missions  for  these  children,  where  they  give* 
them  a  good  common  school  education  and 
moral  training,  teach  them  the  rudiments,  of 
music,  employ  them  in  some  of  the  simipler- 
trades,  and  try  to  rouse  their  ambkioato- 
become   worthy  and    intelligent  men   andl 
women.     Of  this  class  of  reformatories,  act- 
ing  wholly   voluntarily   and  not  sustained^ 
by  States  or   cities  as  such^  are  the  Five 
Points  Mission,  and  Five  Poiats^  House  of 
Induj^try,  The  Little  Wanderers''  Home,  in 
New  York,  The  Children's  Aid.  Society  and 
tho   Industrial   Schools   of   Brooklyn^  and; 
similar  institutions  in  all  onrlai^eand  some 
of  our  smaller  cities.     Many  oi  tlieso  chil- 
dren are  adopted  or  otherwise  placed  in 
families  in  the  country,  though. not  nsnally 
at  a  great  distance  from  the-  city.     Mhny  of. 
the  boys  go  into  manufactories  or-  learn  a-, 
trade,  and  employment  is  alJBo  found  for  the  • 
girls  in  manufactories,  bindierteSf.  Sc.    Butr 
even  with  these  helps  to  an  honest  and  vir-^ 
tuous  life,  there  is  the  evil  influence  of 
vicious  associates,  and  the*  physically  and 
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morally  degradiDg  surroundings  of  life  in 
the  crowded  tenement  bouses,  to  undo  the 
good  which  has  been  done  in  their  instruc- 
tion and  training. 

The  Homes  fur  the  Friendless,  Houses  of 
Shelter,  Homes  for  Friendless  Girls,  Female 
.Christian  Homes,  Houses    of    Mercy,  <fec., 
&c.y  form  still  another  class  of  institutions 
which  give  shelter,  protection  and  instnic- 
tion  to  young  children  and  friendless  girls, 
who  would  be  the  prey  of  the  destroyer  but 
for  their  care.     The  work  of  these  institu- 
tions is  wholly  beneficent,  and  though  they 
may  not  save  all  from  the  paths  of  vice,  yet 
they  accomplish,  perhaps,  a  larger  per  centage 
of  good  than  any  of  the  others.    Still  another 
class  of  reformatory  institutions,  in  which, 
liowever,  the  education  is  almost  exclusively 
jnoral  and   industrial,  are  those   for  fallen 
women  and  those  who  have  been  exposed  to 
terrible  temptations;    the   Magdalen   Asy- 
^lums,  Houses  of  the   Good   Shepherd,  St. 
J^anabas  Houses,  Midnight  Missions,  Female 
: Homes  of   Prison    Associations,   ^c,   &c. 
sOf  late   years,  thes^  institutions  have   re- 
^ceived  a  new  impulse,  and  under  the  control 
and  superintendence  of   philanthropic  and 
.able    Christian    women,   they  are   meeting 
with  great  success   in    the  reformation  of 
ithese  wanderers  from  virtue.    There  are  also 
now  associations  having  for  their  object  the 
^^reformation   and   restoration   to  an   honest 
.And  upniglit  life  of  discharged   convicts,  in 
.anost  of  CKur  large  cities ;  and  they  also  look 
-after  thoae  who,  through  ignorance,  sudden 
"temptation,  or  the   maKce  of  others,  have 
-been  arrested  and  committed  to  our  prisons 
.and  houses  of  detention. 

The  number  of   Houses  of  Refuge  (our 

^rst  class)  is  17,  the  cost  of  their  buildings 

.and     grounds     is     somewhat     more    thati 

•.i$2,o00,000,  and   the  annual  cost  of  their 

maintenance  about  $700,000.     Of  the  Juve- 

mile  Asylums  and  Reform  Schools  of  the 

:  milder  grade  there  are  fourteen,  the  cost  of 

'their    buildings    and    grounds    abont  $1,- 

700,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure  about 

(450,000.    The  average  annual  earnings  of 

the  inmates  of  the  two  classes  of  reformato- 

rries   is   abont  $260,000.     The   number  of 

children   in  .both  is  somewhat  more  than 

^,000. 

Of  the  institutions  of  the  third  class,  it  is 
impossible  ;to  give  any  approximately  full 
statistics.  They  .are  not  under  State  or 
municipal  control,  and  though  very  nume- 
rous, and  representing  a  very  large  amount 


of  investment  and  annual  expenditure,  they 
are  entirely  the  offspring  of  private  benefi- 
cence. In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  there 
are  nearly  forty  of  them,  and  a  proportion- 
ate number  in  other  large  cities.  The  insti* 
tutions  of  the  fourth  class,  in  which  the 
reformatory  element  dominates  the  educa- 
tional, are  also  very  numerous,  and  wholly 
sustained  and  endowed  by  private  charity. 
That  the  aggr^ate  investment,  as  well  as 
the  annual  expenditure,  of  these  two  classes 
of  institutions  exceeds  many  times  that  of 
the  public  institutions  of  the  first  two  classes 
is  obvious,  and  some  of  our  most  careful 
statisticians  have  placed  the  investments  at 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  annnal  expenditure  in  the  neighborhood 
of  five  millions.  These  are  at  best  mere 
guesses,  but  from  what  we  know  of  the  in- 
stitutions, are  probably  not  beyond  the 
truth.  No  institutions  of  the  conn  try  re- 
flect more  credit  on  the  national  advance- 
ment and  civilization  than  those  which  have 
for  their  purpose  the  rescue  and  refoiTnation 
of  imperiled  and  vicious  children  and  youth. 

[The  whole  subject  of  Preventive,  Cor- 
rectional and  Reformatory  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  as  developed  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain,  with  special  reference  to 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  family 
principle  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  similar  institutions  and  Hgeucies  in 
this  country,  was  treated  quite  exhaustively 
in  the  third  volume  of  £arnard*s  American 
Jowfial  of  Education^  in  1857,  and  the  sev- 
eral articles  were  issued  in  a  Snp|)lementary 
Number,  and  in  a  separate  volume  entitled 
Reformatory  Education,  and  distributed 
widely  among  city  and  state  ofiScials  charged, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  administra- 
tion or  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  exposure,  delinquency  and  crime. 
While  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Barnard  issued  a  circular  to  gather  the 
material  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  this 
department  of  educational  institutions  in 
different  States  and  countries,  and  at  the 
same  time  published  a  very  valuable  paper 
by  Dr.  Wichern,  on  the  Reformatory  In- 
stitutions of  Germany,  which  Lave  sprung 
np  mainly  on  the  model  of  the  Rough 
House  at  Horn,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  He  did  not  continue  in  office  Kmg 
enough  to  receive  returns  from  his  circular^ 
but  he  will  avail  himself  of  recent  publica- 
tions and  personal  observation  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  the  volume  above  referred  to.] 
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V.   SUPPLEMEMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

INTRODUCTION.  • 

Besides  the  formal  instruction  given  in 
institutions  Expressly  established  for  Ele- 
mentary, Secondary.  Collegiate,  Professional 
and  Special  Education,  there  are  other  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  which  can  act  on  the 
individual  in  ahnost  every  stage  of  his  intel- 
lectual development,  iiiid  do  act  with  the 
greatest  effect,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
after  the  individual  has  passed  beyond  the 
control  of  regular  schools  of  every  kind. 
These  institutions  and  accencies  in  various 
ways  influence  the  national  taste,  attainments 
and  character,  and  may  be  considered  to- 
gether under  the  head  of  Supplementary 
Education.  We  select  the  two,  as  the  most 
potential  in  our  modern  American  civiliza- 
tion out-^ide  of  the  formal  school — the 
Printed  Page  and  the  Living  Voice — the 
Book  and  the  Lecture ->the  Library  and  the 
Lyceum,  to  which  should  be  added  or  asso- 
ciated, Occupation. 

(1.)  The  Book. 

The  finest  minds  have  exhausted  their 
powers  of  language  in  trying  to  express  in 
words  the  value  of  Books.  To  Cicero,  the 
orator  and  statesman,  the  volumes  which 
composed  his  private  library  "  seemed  to  add 
a  soul  to  his  dwelling ;"  to  Bacon,  the  phi- 
losopher and  man  of  affairs,  '*  Libraries  are 
as  shrines  whore  all  the  relics  of  ancient 
saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without 
delusion  and  imposture,  are  preserved  ;*'  to 
Milton,  the  poet,  and  fervid  apostle  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty,  "A  good  book  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  em- 
balmed and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life ;"  "  God  be  thanked  for  books," 
says  the  clear,  pure,  and  eloquent  Channing, 
in  his  address  to  young  men  and  working 
men,  which  has  found  an  echo  in  millions  of 
hearts  and  homes — **  they  are  the  voices  of 
the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  the 
heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  They 
are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  "to  all  who 
will  faithfully  use  them  the  society  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how 
poor  I  am — no  matter  though  the  prosper- 
ous and  the  fashionable  will  not  enter  my 
obscure  dwelling — if  the  Sacred  Writers  will 
enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my 
roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshhold  to 
sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to 


open  to  me  worlds  of  imagination,  and 
t'ranklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  pnactical 
wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intel- 
lectual companionship.*' 

(2.)  Tfte  Living  Voice. 

But  as  a  teacher,  for  rousing  the  dormant 
faculties,  and  fixing  and  adjusting  the  atten- 
tion, particularly  of  adults,  the  living  voice 
is  far  more  efficient;  and  when  associated 
with  books  used  in  class  or  in  solitary 
study,  and  combined  with  observation  of 
nature,  or  the  actual  processes  of  business 
in  hand — the  living  voice  can  suggest  the 
motive,  the  means,  and  the  methods  to  sup- 
plement, rapidly  and  pleasantly,  all  defi- 
ciencies of  school  instruction. 

(3)  OccupaHon. 

No  formal  institution  of  instruction,  no 
agency  employed  in  the  class  or  lecture- 
room,  no  book  however  rich  in  individual 
or  accumulated  wisdom,  can  compare  in  the 
work  of  self-education  with  the  processes  of 
the  daily  occupation  of  an  individual, 
thoughtfully  pursued  in  the  field,  the  house- 
hold, and  the  workshop.  This  is  the  school 
of  New  England  handiness  and  inventions. 

I.   LIBRARIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
very  few  collections  of  books,  either  public 
or  private,  in  this  country.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  political  works,  and  these  mostly 
pamphlets,  a  very  few  text-books  and  hymn 
books,  one  or  two  editions  of  the  Bible 
printed  from  type  (stereotype  plates  were 
unknown  till  much  later),  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  religious  treatises,  the  bool^s  in  the 
country  were  all  imported  from  Europe, 
and  generally  from  England,  either  in  small 
quantities  by  the  booksidlers  or  in  single 
copies  by  individuals.  The  Revolutionary 
War,  though  in  the  end  favorable  to  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  at  first  was  a  serious 
hindrance  to  both  ;  for  with  the  political  dis- 
enthrallment  of  the  country  from  the  British 
yoke,  there  sprang  up  a  strong  desire  to  be 
free  from  it  also  in  all  matters  of  trade,  of 
literature,  and  of  education ;  and  as  there 
were  very  few  publishers  who  possessed  the 
requisite  capitad  and  daring  to  publish 
'fbookffin  considerable  numbers,  for  which, 
indeed,  in  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  country,  there  would  have  been  but 
little  demand.  A  few  of  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  colleges  had  small  libraries.  Of 
these  the  largest  was  that  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, which,  though  destroyed  by  fire  in 
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1 764,  had  by  great  exertions  brought  up  to 
about  10,obo  volumes  in  1783;  Yale, 
Princeton,  William  and  Mary,  the  Univerity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Kings  (now  Colum- 
bia) College  had  each  small  collections, 
though  containing  some  valuable  books ; 
but  none  of  them  much  exceeded,  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  2,000  volumes,  and 
the  library  of  William  and  Mary  had,  prob- 
ably, not  more  than  1,200  or  1,400.  Brown 
University,  Dartmouth,  and  Rutgers  had 
made  small  beginnings.  There  were  six 
or  seven  small  proprietary  libraries,  the 
largest  bein^  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany and  Loganian  Collection,  founded  by 
Franklin  in  1731,  and  having  in  1783  about 
5,000  volumes;  the  New  York  Society 
Library  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  con- 
tained 7,000  or  8,000  volames,  but  the 
British  soldiers  earned  off  its  books  by  the 
knapsackful  and  bartered  them  for  grog 
In  1 795  it  had  only  5,000  volumes,  though 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  it  after 
tlie  war.  The  Redwood  Library,  at  New- 
port, R.  L,  was  not  large,  but  had  a  consid- 
erable number  of  very  choice  and  valuable 
books.  The  Charleston  Society  Library 
had  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1778.  The  Providence,  Salem,  and  Port- 
land Atheneums,  founded  respectively  in 
1753,  1760,  and  1765,  had  small  collections 
but  well  selected.  Beside  these  there  was 
the  special  library  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  State 
Library  of  a  few  hundred  volumes  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire.  This  was,  we  be- 
lieve, a  "complete  list  of  all  the  public  libra- 
ries of  any  importance  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Nor  was  the  period 
from  the  close  of  the  war  to  1 800  favorable 
to  any  considerable  growth  of  either  libra- 
ries or  literary  institutions;  for  libraries 
being  among  the  outgrowths  of  an  opulent 
and  luxurious  civilization,  we  could  nardly 
look  for  iheir  increase  amid  the  poverty  and 
financial  revulsions  which  continued  till  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  eleven 
colleges,  elsewhere  enumerated,  which  were 
founded  between  1781  and  1800  have  now 
respectable  and  some  of  them  very  consid^t 
erable  libraries,  but  they  are  all,  or  mainly, 
the  growth  of  the  period  since  1820.  Of 
other  libraries,  there  are  only  three,  and 
those  of  inferior  grade,  which  were  founded 
during  this  period  (1781-1800).  These 
are  the  Boston  Library  Association,  founded 


in  1794,  and  which  now  at  the  end  of 
nearly  80  years  has  about  20,000  volumes ; 
the  By  berry  Library  of  Philadelphia,  found- 
ed the  same  year,  and  one  in  Dublin,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1793,  each  of  which  now 
numbers  2,000  volumes. 

Between  1800  and  1818  th<^re  were  eleven 
Colleges  and  seven  Theological  Seminaries 
founded,  most  of  which  have  now  good, 
and  some  of  them  large  libraries.  To  this 
period  belong  also  the  beginnings  of  the 
Boston  Athenenro,  now  the  fifth  or  sixth 
library  in  the  country  in  the  number  of  its 
volumes;  the  first  library  of  Congress,  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  in  1814,  the  large 
collection  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Ohio  State  Library  at 
Columbus,  the  commencement  of  the  special 
libraries  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety at  Worcester,  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia, 
and  ten  or  twelve  smaller  public  libraries, 
mostly  State,  which  were  originally  estab- 
lished at  the  capitals  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  courts  and  legislators. 

Since  1818,  a  penod  of  fifty-four  or  fifty- 
five  years,  about  340  collegiate  institutions, 
more  tlian  130  schools  of  superior  instruc- 
tion for  girls,  fifty-six  agricultural  and 
scientific  schools,  more  than  one  hundred 
theological  institutions,  40  law  schools,  and 
about  90  medical  and  pharmaceutical  schools, 
have  been  established,  and  nearly  all  these 
have  libraries  of  greater  or  less  extent,  form- 
ing a  grand  aggregate  of  over  2,500,000 
volumes;  more  than  thirty  State  libraries 
have  been  founded  with  about  400,000 
volumes — the  largest  being  those  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  with  90,000  volumes; 
Michigan,  with  about  42,000 ;  Ohio,  about 
40,000 ;  Massachusetts,  with  37,000 ;  Maine, 
with  33,000,  and  Virginia  with  about  80,000. 
Within  this  period,  too,  the  great  free 
libraries  of  the  country  have  all  been  estab- 
lished ;  the  Library  of  Congress  in  place  of 
that  destroyed  by  the  British,  and  now 
numbering  246,000  volumes  and  45,000 
pamphlets;  the  Astor,  with  about  170,000 
volumes;  the  Boston*  City  Library,  with 
183,000  volumes;  the  Loganian  and  Phila- 
delphia Library  Company,  which  though 
previously  founded,  has  had  its  principal 
growth  since  1818,  and  under  the  recent 
bequest  of  Dr.  James  Rush  is  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the 
country,  numbering  as  it  now  does  100,000 
volumes;  the  New  Lenox  Library  of  JNTew 
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York,  80  grandly  endowed,  and  having  as  a 
Biiclens  Mr.  Lenox's  own  extensive  and  in- 
valuable collections;  the  Watkinson  Public 
Library  of  Reference  at  Hartford,  with 
about  80,000  volumes,  and  some  sixty  or 
seventy  other  free  libraries  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  ranging  from  5,000  to 
28,000  volumes  each.  The  law  regulating 
the  establishment  and  management  of  free 
town  libraries  in  Massachusetts  has  greatly 
encouraged  their  growth,  and  most  of  the 
cities  and  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
that  State  have  now  good,  though  not  gen- 
erally very  large  public  libraries  sustained  by 
the  towns.  A  few  brief  notes  respecting 
some  of  the  largest  of  those  libraries  may 
be  interesting. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  grown  very 
rapidly  within  a  few  years  past,  the  Peter 
Force  Collection  of  American  History,  the 
Smithsonian  Library  being  included  with 
it,  and  since  1869  the  issue  of  copyrights 
being  vested  in  its  chief  librarian,  which  se- 
cures to  it  two  copies  of  every  book  copy- 
righted in  the  United  States.  In  its  246,000 
volumes  there  are  at  least  80,000  duplicates, 
but  it  is  very  rich  in  the  transactions  of  for- 
eign learned  societies,  in  American  local  and 
general  history,  and  indeed  in  history  gene- 
rally ;  and  has  probably  the  best  collection 
of  works  in  every  department  of  political 
science  to  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
lending  library  only  to  members  of  Con- 
gress and  government  officials,  but  is  free 
lor  reference  and  consultation  to  all  others. 

The  Astor  Library  was  founded  by  a  be- 
quest of  $400,000  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  in 
1844,  but  was  not  opened  till  1854,  when  it 
had  about  80,000  books  upon  its  shelves. 
Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  son  of  the  founder, 
has  erected  a  second  building  for  its  exten- 
sion, as  well  as  expended  freely  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$200,000.  Its  present  number  of  volumes 
is  about  170,000.  It  is  not  a  lending 
library,  but  is  open  for  consultation,  with  all 
Gonveniencesprovided,  for  six  or  eight  hours 
each  day.  The  Philadelphia  Library  and 
Loganian  Collection  is  one  of  our  oldest 
libraries,  but  has  grown  rapidly  within  a  few 
years  past,  and  is  now  so  largely  endowed 
as  to  be  able  to  take  rank  with  the  largeet 
in  the  country,  within  a  few  years.  The 
Boston  City  Library,  now  ranking  next  to 
the  library  of  Congress  among  the  free  libra- 
ries, has  had  a  wonderfully  rapid  growth 
since  its  foundation  in  1848.     Joshua  Bates, 


a  native  of  Boston,  but  long  resident  in 
London,  has  more  right  than  any  other  man 
to  be  considered  its  founder,  as  his  original 
gift  of  $50,000  and  several  thousand  vol- 
umes of  books,  prompted  the  liberality  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  city  authorities, 
who  have  done  their  part  nobly  in  fos- 
tering and  providing  for  its  extension.  Of 
its  otlier  benefactors  we  may  name  Jonathan 
Phillips,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Higelow, 
Edward  Everett,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  (ieorge 
Ticknor,  Theodore  Parker,  and  others.  It 
has  DOW  nearly  190,000  volumes.  It  is  in 
part  a  lending  library,  and  the  first  great 
free  library  in  the  world  which  has  carried 
the  lending  system  to  such  an  extent.  It 
has,  of  course,  its  specialties,  but  the  trustees 
endeavor  to  make  it  complete  as  possible 
in  all  departments. 

The  Lenox  Library,  the  buildings  for 
which  are  now  (1873)  erecting  in  New  York, 
will  be,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  American  libraries.  Its  founder, 
with  scholarly  tastes  and  abundant  means, 
has  long  been  engaged  in  collecting  a  private 
library  containing  the  rarest  and  most  valu- 
able literary  treasures  which  money  could 
purchase.  In  its  collection  of  Bibles,  mis- 
sals, block-books,  and  indeed  incunabvla 
generally,  i^  has  no  superior  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  Eu- 
rope. This  choice  and  valuable  collection  is 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  grand  library  for 
which  ho  is  now  preparing  a  home,  and  in 
which  his  ample  endowment  will  soon  gather 
an  accumulation  of  literary  wealth  which 
will  make  it  a  library  worthy  of  the  great 
American  metropolis. 

There  is  another  class  of  libraries,  usually 
free  for  consultation,  some  of  which  have 
attained,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  to 
considerable  magnitude,  viz.,  those  of  the  his- 
torical societies.  Of  these,  the  largest  are  : 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Societv's  Li- 
brary,  at  Madison,  of  50,500  volumes;  the 
New  York  Historical  Society's  Library,  with 
3 1 ,000  volumes ;  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society's,  in  Brooklyn,  which  in  ten  years 
has  accaroulated  nearly  26,000  volumes; 
the  Massachnsetts  Historical  Society's,  with 
nearly  19,000  volumes;  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society's,  with  about  25,000,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Thomas  Bobbins'  valuable  col- 
lection in  ecclesiastical  and  New  England 
history ;  the  Maryland  Historical  Society's, 
with  17,000  volumes;  the  Minnesota  Socie- 
ty,   with    13,500  volumes;   the  American 
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Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  about 
52,000  volumes;  and  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  of 
BoHton,  about  12,000.  There  are  two  or 
three  others,  with  less  than  10,000  volumes 
each.  Several  of  the  Scientific  Societies 
and  Institutes  have  special  libraries  of  great 
vhIuc  and  considerable  magnitude,  the  largest 
being  those  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  23,500;  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  also  of  Philadel- 
phia, 18,000;  the  Natural  History  Society, 
of  Boston,  13,000  ;  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  10,600. 

The  late  George  Peabody,  among  his 
other  benefactions,  provided  for  three  or 
four  considerable  libraries ;  that  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  at  Baltimore,  having  already 
43,000  volumes ;  the  Peabody  Institute,  at 
Dan  vers,  Mass.,  about  20,000  volumes  ;  the 
Institute  at  Peabody,  14,300  volumes;  and 
another  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Other  men  of 
public  spirit  have  endowed  similar  libraries 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as,  David 
Watkinson,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Silas  Bron- 
8on,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Ezra  Cornell,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Peter  Cooper,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cooper  Union,  at  New  York. 

We  come  next  to  the  class  of  Proprietary 
and  so-called  Mercantile  Libraries,  all  lend- 
ing libraries,  and  requiring,  in  addition  to  a 
greater  or  less  endowment,  an  annual  or  lifea 
subscription  from  all  who  would  participate 
in  the  use  of  the  library,  lectures  or  classes. 
Some  of  these  have  attained  to  the  highest 
rank  among  our  great  libraries,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Mercantile  Library,  of  New  York, 
which  has  over  154,000  volumes;  the  Bos- 
ton Atheneum,  which  has  108,000;  the 
Mercantile  Library,  of  Philadelphia,  59,000 ; 
the  Mercantile  Library,  of  Brooklyn,  which 
has  45,000  ;  the  Mercantile  Library,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, which  has  42,000 ;  that  of  St.  Louis, 
with  34,000;  the  Providence  Atheneum, 
with  32,000,  the  New  York  Society  Librarv 
with  the  same  number,  and  Mercantile  Li- 
braries and  Young  Men's  Institutes  in  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Bos- 
ton, Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and 
other  cities,  with  libraries  ranging  from 
20,000  to  30,000  volumes  each. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
have  in  many  cases  founded  libraries  which, 
though  seldom  large,  yet  supply,  to  some 
extent,  the  demand  for  books  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  Association  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  has,  we  believe,  the  largest  of  these  li- 


braries, numbering  about  13,000  volumes; 
the  others  are  all  under  10,000  volumes, 
though  several  approximate  that  number. 
The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  these 
hbraries  exceeds  150,000. 

In  several  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  there  are  libraries  of  greater  or  less 
extent  connected  with  the  public  schools; 
not  always  wisely  selected,  and  in  some 
cases  not  much  used,  but  in  the  aggregate 
forming  a  vast  number  of  books.  The  latest 
school  returns  indicate  that  there  are  more 
than  5,000,000  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  princi- 
pal public  libraries  of  the  country.  There 
are  according  to  the  latest  returns:  one 
library  of  about  250,000  volumes ;  three  of 
over  170,000;  one  of  over  150,000;  two  of 
over  100,000  ;  two  of  over  90,000 ;  five  of 
over  50,000 ;  seven  of  over  40,000 ;  twenty- 
one  of  over  80,000 ;  fifty  of  over  20,000 ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  over  10,000 ;  and 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  5,000  and 
over.  The  total  aggregate  of  volumes  in 
college.  State,  national,  proprietary,  subscrip- 
tion, free,  town,  and  school  libraries  is  very 
nearly  twelve  millions  volumes,  and  is  in* 
creasing  with  great  rapidity. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  libraries, 
containing,  in  their  totality,  a  vast  number 
of  volumes,  and  in  many  cases  of  consider- 
able size  and  value,  viz.,  the  Sunday  School 
libraries.  Few  of  these  contain  less  than 
200  volumes,  and  many  of  them  have  up- 
wards of  1,000.  More  than  6,000  differ- 
ent works  have  been  published  for  these 
libraries  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
by  the  publishing  societies  and  private  pul>- 
lishers,  and  large  drafts  are  also  made  by  the 
larger  schools  on  English  publications,  and 
those  intended  for  adults.  Estimating  the 
number  of  these  schools  at  50,000,  or  about 
two-thirds  the  number  of  churches,  and  the 
volumes  in  each  library  at  200,  we  have 
more  than  11,000^000  volumes  collected  in 
these  humble  libraries. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  rapid 
growth  of  public  libraries  has  stimulated 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  intellectual  tastes 
to  collect  private  libraries  of  considerable 
extent,  and  in  many  cases  devoted  to  some 
specialty.  In  many  cases  these  collections, 
on  the  death  of  their  owners,  or  sometimes 
during  their  lives,  come  into  the  possession 
of  some  great  public  library,  adding  greatly 
to  its  value  in  certain  directions.  Thus  the 
magnificent  private  library  of  James  LenoX| 
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to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Lenox  Library  ;  the  fine 
collection  of  works  on  the  fine  arts,  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Magoon,  has  become  the  property  of 
Vassar  College,  and  the  life-long  accumula- 
tions of  the  late  Peter  Force,  in  American 
general  and  local  history,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  so 
of  the  collections  of  Spanish  literature  of 
Mr.  Ticknor.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the 
city  of  New  York  alone,  fifty  pnvate  libra- 
ries, containing  10,000  volumes  or  more 
each,  and  in  Boston  quite  as  n^any.  Phila- 
delphia has  also  a  large  number,  while  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  have 
each  their  fair  share.  So,  too,  had  Chicago 
before  the  great  fire  destroyed  the  accumu- 
lations of  books  which  her  wealthy  citizens 
had  made  in  many  years  of  liberal  expendi- 
ture. Brooklyn  has  for  some  years  past 
been  noted  for  its  valuable  private  collec- 
tions, and  those  of  Henry  C.  Murphy,  J. 
Carson  Brevoort,  T.  W.  Field,  A.  J.  Spooner 
and  others,  in  local  and  general  history  and 
geography,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  and  Rev.  U. 
W.  Beecher  in  Christology  and  general 
English  literature,  and  of  several  other  gen- 
tlemen in  illustrated  and  costly  productions, 
are  specially  noteworthy.  Of  other  remark- 
able collections  of  works  illustrating  Ameri- 
can history,  the  most  valuable  are  those 
of  George  Brinley  of  Hartford,  George  W. 
Greene  of  Providence,  George  Bancroft,  W. 
J.  Davis,  William  Menzies,  and  J.  R.  Brod- 
hcad  of  New  York,  J.  L.  Motley  and  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  of  Boston.  The  library  of 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
more  complete  on  the  subject  of  education 
than  any  other  in  the  country ;  that  of  Rev. 
Barnas  Seart,  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  is  very 
full  on  some  departments  of  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  that  of  S.  Austin  Allibone,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  remarkable  for  its  collections  on 
English  biography,  literature  and  criticism ; 
that  of  W.  Parker  Foulke,  of  the  same  city, 
on  prisons  and  prison  discipline ;  that  of  C. 
L.  Bushnell  on  numismatics ;  that  of  J.  A. 
Stevens,  Jr.,  on  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  those  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Chapman,  R. 
G.  White,  and  J.  W.  Wallack,  on  dramatic 
and  especially  Shakspearean  literature; 
that  of  D.  W.  Fiske,  on  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture; that  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Williams,  on 
Welch  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
that  of  R.  M.  Hunt,  on  architecture ;  those 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith, 
Rev.   Dr.   E.   F.  Hatfield,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H. 


Tyng,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  on  theol- 
ogy, ecclesiastical  biography,  and  patristic 
literature. 

There  are,  in  connection  with  many  of 
our  benevolent  and  humane  institutions, 
special  libraries  containing  100  to  1,000 
volumes  each,  devoted  to  the  particular 
work  of  those  institutions.  Some  of  these 
we  have  already  enumerated.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  others  are  the  col- 
lections of  works  on  Deaf  Mute  instruction 
in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  the  collec- 
tion of  Bibles  in  all  langnt^es  and  of  all 
dates,  of  the  American  Bible  Society ;  the 
early  versions,  codices  and  fac  similes,  and 
the  extensive  collections  of  works  on  biblical 
criticism  and  exegesis,  procured  by  the 
American  Bible  Union  for  the  use  of  its 
translators;  the  library  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union  in  Boston,  remarkable 
for  its  religious  periodical  literature ;  that  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  containing  not  only  a  vast 
amount  of  missionary  literature,  but  nearly 
a  complete  set  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  its  missionaries ;  that  of  the  New  York 
Geographical  Society,  very  full  on  geograph- 
ical topics ;  that  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  of  New  York,  now  deposited  with 
the  Mercantile  Library  of  that  city,  and  re- 
markable for  its  collections  of  the  transac- 
tions of  Foreign  societies ;  and  that  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  which,  though 
recently  established,  has  a  very  complete 
collection  of  both  American  and  Foreign 
Works  on  Prisons,  Punishment  and  Prison 
Discipline.  The  following  table  gives  a  list 
of  the  principal  libraries  of  the  country, 
with  the  date  of  their  organization  and  the 
number  of  volumes,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer-  ' 
tained,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872. 

n.  THE  LYCEUM  AND  OTHER  LECTURE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  origination  of  the  lyceum  as  a  means 
of  mutual  instruction  in  this  country  is  due, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 
His  "club  for  mutual  improvement"  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1727,  and  after 
forty  years'  existence  became  the  basis  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  There 
probably  were  other  societies  for  mutual 
improvement  organized  in  different  towns 
and  cities  of  the  country,  during  the  hun- 
dred years  that  followed  the  organization  of 
Franklin's  club;  but  there  are  no  records 
of  any  such  in  the  possession  of  the  public. 
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previoas  to  1824,  when  Timothj  Ciaxton, 
AD  English  mechanic,  sacceeded  in  foanding 
one,  or  rather  in  modifying  a  reading  socie- 
ty, which  had  been  in  existence  ror  five 
years,  into  what  was  really  a  lycenro,  in>the 
village  of  Methiien,  Mass.  Its  exercises 
were  weekly,  and  in  the  following  order: 
the  first  weeK,  reading  by  all  the  members ; 
the  second  week,  reading  by  one  member 
selected  for  the  purpose;  the  third  week, 
an  original  lecture ;  tne  fourth  week,  discus- 
sion. In  1826,  Mr.  Josiah  llol brook,  thon 
of  Derby,  Conn.,  communicated  to  the 
Amsrican  Journal  of  Bdtication^  then  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  William  Russell,  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  '^  AHSociathns  of  Adults 
for  the  Purpose  of  Mutual  Edueaiion^^'' 
in  which  were  contained  the  germs  of  the 
plan  of  the  Ltjceum,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  him  in  his  lectures  and  publica- 
tions. From  the  first,  his  views  were  of 
wider  scope  than  the  organization  of  a  mere 
local  association;  they  comprehended  the 
establishment  of  such  associations  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  their  union,  by  repre- 
sentation, in  county,  state,  and  national  or- 
ganizations. They  contemplated  also,  not 
only  mutual  instruction  in  the  sciences,  but 
the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  science,  art,  and 
morals ;  the  collection  of  libraries,  and  of 
cabinets  of  minerals  and  other  articles  of 
natur^il  or  artificial  production,  to  be  in- 
creased and  enlarged  by  mutual  exchanges, 
by  the  different  asi^ociations.  Lectures  and 
practical  agricultural  occupation,  the  results 
of  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  materially 
diminish  the  cost  of  instruction,  also  formed 
a  part  of  his  programme. 

The  first  association  formed  in  accordance 
with  this  plan  was  organized  at  Millbury, 
Mass.,  by  Mr.  Uolbrook  himself,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  was  called  **  Mill 
bury  Lyceum,  No.  1,  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lyceum.''  Other  towns  soon  after  or- 
ganized lyceums,  and  these  were  combined  a 
few  months  later  into  the  Worcester  County 
Lyceum.  Not  long  after,  the  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  Lyceum,  with  its  constituent 
town  lyceums,  was  established ;  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  May,  then  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  rendering 
valuable  assistance  in  the  work. 

From  this  time  onward  to  his  death  in 
1854,  Mr.  Holbrook  devoted  his  whole  ener- 
gies in  one  way  and  another  to  the  promo- 
tion of  these  institutions,  and  to  such 
measures  in  connection  with  the  cause  of 


education  as  should  promote  mutual  instruc- 
tion in  children  as  well  as  adults.  By 
scientific  tracts,  by  newspapers  and  other 
pubKcationa,  by  the  manufacture  of  school 
apparatus,  and  by  the  collection  of  small 
cabinets  of  minerals,  to  serve  &s  nuclei  for 
larger  cabinets,  by  scholars'  fairs,  by  lec- 
tures, and  long  Journeys,  and  by  appeals  to 
the  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  he  succeeded  in  rousing  a 
powerful  and  continued  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject  of  mutual  instruction,  which,  if  it  did 
not  accomplish  all  his  own  plans,  at  least 
gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  generai 
intellectnral  culture  of  the  nation.  The 
lyceums  he  founded  have  passed  away,  at 
least  in  their  original  form,  but  in  theis 
places,  and  in  a  sreat  measure  as  an  indirect 
result  of  his  agitation,  we  have  in  evBtj 
considerable  town  or  village  Debating  Soci- 
eties, Youn^  Men's  Institutes,  Mechanics* 
Institutes,  Library  Associations,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations — ^thc  four 
latter  often  with  circulating  libraries,  conisea 
of  lectures,  and  classes  for  instruction  in 
science,  art,  and  languages,  and  in  many 
cases  with  schools  and  classes  attached. 
We  have  aUo  lecture  foundations,  either 
connected  with  our  colleges  or  pro- 
fessional schools,  or  independent,  in  which 
courses  of  instruction  in  physical  science, 
history,  literature,  or  language,  are  com- 
municated  to   popular   audiences. 

In  rendering  the  scientific  lecture  a  pop- 
ular institution,  our  country  Is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  late  John  Griscom,  LL.D., 
Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Sr.,  Rev.  Henry  Wilbur, 
and  Truman  W.  Coe,  Esq.  Dr.  Griscom 
delivered  his  first  course  of  popular  lectures 
on  chemistry  in  New  York  city  hi  the  winter 
of  1808;  they  were  largely  attended,  and 
were  continued  for  a  series  of  years.  Prof. 
Silliman  commenced  popular  lecturing  on 
the  same  subject  in  New  Haven  about  the 
same  time,  in  connection  with  his  profes- 
sional courses.  He  subsequently  delivered 
popular  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  on  geology  in  many  of  the  hirge  cities 
of  the  country.  Within  the  last  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  the  late  President  Hitch- 
cock of  Amherst  College,  the  late  ProC  * 
Shepard,  Prof.  Dana  of  Yale  College,  the 
brothers  Rogers,  now  both  dead,  Prof. 
Henry,  and  other  eminent  geologists,  have 
given  courses  on  geology  to  popular  audi* 
ences ;  Prof  Guyot  and  others  have  lectured 
on   physical  geography;    the   late  Horace 
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Mann,  Ciiarles  Brooks,  David  P.  Page, 
Henry  Barnard,  John  D.  Philbrick,  S.  B. 
Woolworth,  T.  H.  Burrows,  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
and  a  score  of  others  on  educational  topics ; 
Hon.  Georce  P.  Marsh,  Profs.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney,  S.  S.  Ilaldcman,  and  others,  on  language; 
Profs.  Doremus,  Draper,  Silliman,  Jr., 
Cooke,  Richards,  and  others,  on  chemistry  ; 
Profs.  Agassiz,  Morse,  Dana,  and  others,  on 
paiseontolugy  and  natural  history ;  the  late 
General  and  Prof.  Mitchel,  Youmans,  Eaton, 
Morse,  Looniis,  G.  F.  Barker,  Young, 
8ir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Professor  Tyndall, 
on  astronomy,  spectroscopy,  and  light; 
Messrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  Kane,  Hays,  Hall, 
Du  Chaillu,  Powell,  and  others,  on  their 
explorations ;  the  late  Prof.  Lieber,  Baird, 
Walker,  Wells,  Perry,  and  others,  on  polit- 
ical philosophy  and  financial  topics,  and 
other  eminent  scholars  on  other  subjects. 

The  Lowell  Lectures  at  Boston,  founded 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
gives  annually  several  free  courses  of  lec- 
tures to  large  audiences  on  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  science,  and  from  the  liberality  of 
Its  compensation  to  the  lecturers,  induces 
elaborate  and  conscientious  preparation  on 
their  part ;  and  the  benefit  of  this  prepara- 
tion inures  also  to  other  audiences,  to  which 
these  lectures  are  repeated.  The  Graham 
Institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  similar 
though  less  opulent  foundation,  and  its 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  ability  and  adaptation  to  a  popular 
audience.  OtKer  foundations  have  been  es- 
tablished for  lecture  courses  in.  other  cities, 
bat  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
colleges  or  theological  seminaries. 

The  noble  Peter  Cooper  foundation,  in 
New  York  city,  is  very  broad,  covering  a 
very  large  reading  room,  supplied  with  all 
the  best  foreign  and  American  newspapers, 
literary,  scientific,  and  technological  periodi- 
cals, a  considerable  and  very  valuable  library, 
evening  schools  in  yiatheinatics,  mechanics, 
languages,  &c.,  schools  of  design  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  wood  engraving,  painting, 
architecture  and  sculpture,  and  courses  of 
lectures  on  practical  science. 

The  late  George  Peabody,  among  his 
other  good  works  in  the  canse  of  education, 
endowed  an  institute  in  Baltimore  with  a 
fund  of  over  a  million  dollars,  to  include  a 
library,  courses  of  lectures  on  science,  art, 
and  literature,  prizes  for  scholarship  in  the 
high  schools,  an  Academy  of  Music,  and  a 


Gallery  of  Art.  He  also  provided  for  an 
Institute  of  Archaeology  at  Cambridge,  with 
an  endowment  of  $150,000,  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Salem  with  the  same 
amount,  and  a  Department  of  Physical 
Science  at  Yale  College  with  a  similar  sum. 

Harvard  University  has  also  established, 
within  two  or  three  years  past,  courses  of 
lectures  of  the  very  highest  grade,  open  to 
all  upon  the  payment  of  the  fees,  in  which 
scholars  of  the  first  rank  have  discussed,  at 
their  leisure,  topics  usually  considered  above 
the  ready  comprehension  of  any  but  the 
well  educated  class.  These  lectures  weio 
not  largely  attended. 

For  some  years  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
that  the  courses  of  lectures  given  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Young  Men's  Insti- 
tute's and  Mercantile  Library  As^^ociations 
would  become  merely  the  means  of  amusing 
rather  than  instructing  the  audiences,  and  so 
would  lose  their  character  of  supplementary 
means  of  education  ;  but  this  danger  is  now 
evidently  passing  away;  the  lectures  best 
attended  are  those  which  have  the  highest 
scientific  character,  provided  the  science  is 
duly  popularized.  One  agency  in  securing 
this  Deneficial  result  has  been  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  which,  by 
making  the  standard  of  their  lectures  high, 
have  compelled  other  organizations  to  do 
likewise. 

Under  this  head  of  means  of  supplement- 
ary instruction  should  perhaps  also  be  in- 
cluded those  institutions,  all  very  recently 
founded,  and  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
their  founders^  which,  while  they  contem* 
plate  mainly  systematic  instruction,  provide 
to  some  extent  popular  courses  in  the 
practical  arts  and  technological  science. 
Among  these  we  may  name  the  *'  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,"  at  Boston; 
the  "  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,"  at 
Cambridge ;  the  "  Worcester  Free  Insti^ 
tute;"  the  "Horticultural  School  for 
Women,"  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.;  the 
"Thayer  Engineering  School,"  of  Dartmouth 
College ;  the  "  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology," at  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  the  "  School 
of  Mines,"  of  Columbia  College,  New  York ; 
the  "Scientific  School  of  Lehigh  University," 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  the  "Polytechnic 
College,"  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  "  Hampton  Institute ;"  some 
of  the  practical  departments  of  "Cornell 
University;"  and the"OTallen  Polytechnic 
Institute,"  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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VI.  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OPSCIENCE, 
EDUCATION,  AND  LITERATURE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As  means  of  supplementary  instraction, 
and  largely  in  those  higher  walks  of  litera- 
tnre  and  science  not  generally  cultivated,  the 
Scientific  and  Literary  Societies  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  of  great  service.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  which,  while  principally  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  some  particular 
subject,  as  history,  local  and  general,  geo- 
graphical science  and  discovery,  genealogy 
and  biography,  and  in  some  cases  natural 
history,  antiquarian  researches,  prison  disci- 
pline and  statistics,  ethnology  and  philology, 
yet  admit  other  topics  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  these,  and  receive  as  members 
persons  not  specially  versed  in  these  subjects, 
their  object  being  to  enlist  a  large  clientage 
in  their  pursuits,  and,  by  collecting  a  library 
and  museum,  and  having  courses  of  lectures, 
to  popularize  their  labors  and  increase  their 
resources.  A  second  class  are  more  strictly 
8cientific  in  their  character,  admitting  mem- 
bers only  after  careful  scrutiny,  and  on  proof 
of  their  attainments  in  the  special  range  of 
inquiry  to  which  the  society  or  association 
is  devoted.  To  this  class  belong  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
American  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  the  Essex 
Natural  History  Society,  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  and  several  peripatetic  associations 
holding  their  annual  congresses  in  different 
cities  and  sections  of  the  country,  every 
year.  Among  these  the  oldest,  and  usually 
the  best  attended,  is  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

.  Besides  these  more  technically  scientific 
associations,  there  are  societies  of  more 
strictly  educational  and  philanthropic  aims, 
both  National  and  State,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  and  more  re- 
centlv  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement  of  Social  Science.  A  National 
Prison  Congresa  has  also  held  two  sessions, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  an  International 
Prison  Conference,  which  held  its  first  ses- 
sion  in  London,  in  1872. 

(1.)  Literary  and  Sdentific  Societies. 
The  Societies  of  the  first  class  have  been 
very  useful  from  their  exertions  in  collecting 


historical  and  archseological  documents,  and 
relics  and  specimens  illustrating  the  early 
Condition  or  our  country,  the  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  mode  of  life  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  often,  also,  similar  particulars  in  regard 
to  other  nations  and  times.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  of  the  Historical  Societies, 
of  which  there  are  now  one  or  more  in  most 
of  the  States,  and  even  in  some  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. As  we  have  seen  in  our  account  of 
the  libraries  of  the  country,  several  of  these 
societies  have  made  very  large  collections  of 
books,  not  always  exclusively  historical,  bat 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  literature.  Most 
of  them  nave  also  museums,  more  or  less 
extensive,  and  often  including  many  objects 
of  great  interest  and  value.  The  earliest  of 
these  societies  is  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  founded  in  1791,  which  has 
published  over  50  volumes  of  Transactions 
and  Collections.  The  New  York  Historical 
Society  came  next,  in  1804,  and  has  a  fine 
library,  large  archaBological  collections,  and 
many  excellent  portraits  and  historical  paint- 
ings. It  has  also  published  several  volumes 
of  historical  collections.  The  Araericaa 
Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  founded 
in  1812,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Isaiah  Thomas,  has  a  fine  library  and  an 
archsQological  collection  of  great  value  and 
interest.  The  Conhecticut  Historical  Soci- 
ety, established  in  1825  at  Hartford,  and 
the  Georgia  Society,  at  Savannah,  founded 
in  1839,  have  fine  libraries  and  museums 
of  considerable  value,  that  of  Ci^nnec- 
ticut  receiving  the  library  and  collection 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,  b^nn 
fifty  years  before.  The  Maryland  His- 
torical Society,  founded  in  1843,  the 
Minnesota  Society,  at  St  Paul,  founded 
in  1849)  the  Chicago  Society,  founded 
in  1856,  and  the  Long  Island  Society, 
at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  founded  in  1862,  are 
the  most  efficient  of  the  younger  societies. 
All  have  good  libraries,  some  of  them 
very  large  ones,  and  by^ourses  of  lectures, 
by  able  papers  prepared  by  their  members, 
and  by  sub-organizations  within  their 
membership,  they  succeed  in  enlistrng 
public  interest  and  in  popularizing  their 
special  objects. 

There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct Geographical  Societies  in  the  cou^itry ; 
the  oldest  and  most  efficient,  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  of  New  York,  has 
had  a  hard  struggle  with  adverse  fortunes, 
but  through   the   devotion   of  some  of  its 
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past  and  present  ofiicers,  has  at  last  attained 
to  a  commanding  position.  It  devotes  itself 
exclusively  to  its  specialty,  and  has  collected* 
an  exceedingly  valuable  library  and  collec- 
tion of  maps  and  charts,  as  well  as  other  ar- 
ticles illustrative  of  geographical  discovery. 
It  has  Uikcn  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
voyages  and  journeys  of  exploration  which 
have  been  sent  out  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  has  done  much  to  promote 
a  more  thorough  study  of  geography  and 
more  accHrate  map  drawing.  There  are  two 
or  three  Genealogical  Societies,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  mainly  composed  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  genealogical,  bio- 
graphical and  historical  researches,  though 
not  exclusively  so,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  those 
who  are  the  founders  of  these  societies  to 
awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  their 
pursuit. 

The  Natural  History  Societies  are  more 
numerous.  Every  considerable  city  in  the 
country  has  more  or  less  students  of  natural 
history,  and  these  have  generally  associated 
themselves  either  in  a  Natural  History  So- 
ciety, or  in  a  department  of  natural  history 
connected  with  a  historical  society,  or  lite- 
rary society. 

Of  late  years,  many  of  our  larofer  and 
older  collenres,  as  Yale,  Harvard,  Williams, 
Anihei'st,  Union,  Cornell,  Michigan,  (fee, 
<&c.,  have  their  Natural  History  Societies, 
the  officers  of  which  are  often  membere  of 
the  College  Faculty,  and  several  send  out 
their  delegations  either  during  the  vacations, 
or  sometimes  in  term-time,  on  exploring  ex- 
peditions. 

The  American  Philological  Society  was 
founded  about  the  year  1800,  by  Rev.  Na- 
than Brown,  D.  D.,  now  missionary  in  Japan, 
having  primarily  two  objects  in  view,  one 
the  propagation  of  a  phonetic  system  of 
writing  and  printing  not  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions which  attached  to  others  previously 
propounded  to  the  public;  the  other,  the 
approximation  to  a  univereal  language,  or  at 
least  the  elements  of  one,  which  should 
make  it  easier  and  more  practicable  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  the  Bible  and  relig'ous  books 
among  all  nations.  Incidental  to  this  was 
the  accumulation  of  vocabularies  of  all  lan- 
guages, which  had  been  either  partially  or 
wholly  reduced  to  writing  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison  and  study,  and  analyses  of 
the  language  of  savage  tribes,  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  elements  which 
were  common  to  them;  and,  also  incident- 


ally, the  collection  of  manuscripts,  books, 
leaves,  inscriptions,  and  drawings,  by  savage 
or  half-civilized  nations,  as  well  iis  specimens 
of  their  manufactures,  their  idols,  <&c.,  (fee. 
The  Society  has  accumulated  a  small  library 
and  museum,  and  is  prosecuting  its  purposes 
with  earnestness.  Its  membership  is  open 
to  all,  but  is  practically  limited  to  .those  who 
take  an  interest  in  its  investigationn. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  So- 
cieties of  the  first  class.  Of  those  of  the. 
second  class,  which  lay  a  more  exclusive 
claim  to  the  title  of  'Scientific  Societies/ 
we  need  say  but  little,  as  their  names  gene- 
rally give  an  idea  of  their  purposes  and  ob- 
jects. The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  is  the  old- 
est of  our  existing  Scientific  Societies.  The 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  founded  in  Boston  in  1780,  and  has 
published  several  volumes  of  Transactions. 
The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  founded  at  New  Haven  in  1799, 
and  has  made  many  valuable  contributions 
to  science.  The  American  Academy  of  the 
Natur<'il  Sciences  was  founded  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1818,  and  though  meeting  with 
many  discouragements  in  its  earlier  history, 
has  recently  erected  a  suitable  building  for 
its  vast  collections  of  fossils,  animals  and 
birds,  and  the  Morton  collection  of  skulls, 
the  finest  on  the  American  continent.  It  is 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  of  the  scientific  societies. 
The  Boston  Natural  History  Society  has  a 
very  fine  museum. 

The  Association  of  American  Geologists, 
one  of  the  traveling  associations,  founded  in 
1840,  \vas  in  1845  absorbed  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  still  maintains  its  annual  congresses, 
with  a  session  usually  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the  sci- 
entists of  the  country,  and  its  papers  and 
essays  are  often  of  great  merit  and  perma- 
nent value.  .  The  National  Institute,  a  scien- 
tific society  founded  in  Washington  in  1840, 
after  a  few  years  of  activity,  transferred  its 
collections  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  though  a 
very  active  organization  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,  with  large  resources, 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  scientific  society, 
since  it  has  no  membership  except  its  re- 
gents and  officers.  Its  books  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
its   valuable    collections    are    open  to    all 
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scientists,  and  facilities  provided  for  the  dis- 
tribatiou  of  its  specimens  and  publications 
to  such  collecres,  museums,  and  scientific  so- 
cieties as  will  make  a  suitable  use  of  them 
for  promoting  its  objects.  It  was  chartered 
in  1846. 

The  American  Oriental  Society,  at  New 
Haven,  founded  in  18 — ,  mainly  throug^fa 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  has,  in  the 
few  vcars  of  its  existence,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  promotion,  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  languages  and  science. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science,  founded 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1863,  and  limited 
to  fifty  resident  associates,  is  an  attempt  to 
blend  the  French  Institute  with  the  peripa- 
tetic plan,  which,  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion and  other  institutions,  had  proved  so 
efficient  in  this  country.  Its  meetings  are 
either  annual  or  semi-annual,  and  held  9i 
different  point<i.  Its  sessions  are  from  one 
to  two  weeks,  and  its  members  are  divided 
into  working  sections.  Its  meetings  are 
public,  and  papers  on  different  scientific 
topics  are  read  by  members,  and  may  be 
contributed,  by  those  not  associates,  through 
members.  The  election  of  new  members 
to  the  vacancies  made  by  death  are  prefaced 
by  a  rigid  and  protracted  scrutiny.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  its  incorporation  is  the  ob- 
ligation to  investigate  and  report  on  any 
scientific  subject  referred  by  any  department 
of  the  government  for  its  considei-aticn. 

The  American  Philological  Association 
was  organized  in  1869,  though  preliminary 
meetings  had  been  held  in  1868.  It  is  one 
of  the  peripatetic  associations,  and  has  for 
its  objects  the  more  perfect  mastery  of  the 
ancient  classical  languages  and  literature, 
and  investigations  Into  the  structure  and 
philosophy  of  the  Indo-European  and  Ori- 
ental languages.  It  has  printed  three  vol- 
umes of  its  annual  proceedings. 

The  latest  of  these  scientific  societies  is 
the  American  Union  Academy  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  founded  in  1869  in 
Washington.  It  embraces  within  its  scope 
the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  is  di- 
vided into  ten  sections  or  departments,  each 
of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  snpcriising 
committee  of  three,  through  whom  all  papers 
in  their  several  departments  must  be  pre- 
sented, and,  if  approved,  reported  to  the 
Academy,  and  published  if  tlie  Academy  so 
order.  The  membership  is  limited  to  such 
as  are  proficients  in  some  branch  of  knowl- 
edge coining  under  one  of  the  ten  sections, 


and  the  ballot^  after  a  favorable  report  by 
the  committee  of  that  section,  must  be  nnan- 
imous  or  they  are  not  elected.  Prof.  J.  W. 
Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  president 

(2.)  JBducaiianai  Associations. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
founded  in  1830,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  from 
1849  to  1856,  and  the  National  Teachers' 
Association,  founded  in  1857,  have  leen  of 
great  service  in  raising  the  standard  of  edu- 
cational discussion  and  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  n^ethods  and  true  aims  of  edu- 
cation. But  far  more  broadly  useful  have 
been  the  State  Teachers'  Associations,  acting 
as  they  do  on  much  larger  bodies  of  teach- 
ei-s  in  so  many  States  from  year  to  year. 

The  earliest  of  the  State  Associations 
was  that  of  Rhode  Island,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  in  January,  1845.  This  was 
followed  by  that  of  New  York  on  July  Slst, 
and  of  Massachusetts  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  The  teachers  of 
Ohio,  in  1847;  of  Connecticut,  in  1848; 
of  Vermont,  in  1850;  of  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  1 852 ;  of  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  in  1853;  of  low^a. 
New  Hampshire  and  Indiana,  in  1854;  of 
Maine,  in  1859;  Kansas,  in  1862;  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  1864;  and  within  five  years  after 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Secession,  the 
teachers  of  every  State  had  organized  as- 
sociations for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
profession,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country. 

In  most  of  the  States,  several  country 
societies,  and  in  all  the  large  cities,  local 
associations  are  in  active  operation. 

The  Western  College  Society  originated 
in  the  depressed  condition  of  certain  col- 
leges in  the  Western  States  (Western  Re- 
serve, Marietta,  Wabash  and  Illinois  Col- 
leges, and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,) 
which  had  been  aided  in  their  infancy  \)y 
contributions  from  sympathizing;  churches 
at  the  East  This  depression  culminated  in 
the  financial  reverses  of  1837-41 — when  the 
investments  in  buildings  and  other  forms,  to 
the  amount  of  $400,000,  seemed  likely  to 
be  sacrificed  for  want  of  immediate  aid.  In 
1842,  on  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Theron 
Baldwin,  the  plan  of  an  association  was 
discussed  by  various  parties  interested,  and 
matured  in  1843  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West,  by 
which  upwards  uf   a  half   million   dollars 
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have  been  contributed  to  relieve  the  indebt- 
edness, increase  the  endowments,  and  extend 
the  nsefulness  of  the  institutions  above 
natned,  but  of  more  than  twice  that  number 
of  institutions  of  a  similar  character.  But 
beyond  these  palpable  results,  the  addresses 
and  discussions  which  the  judicious  and 
indefatigable  secretary  and  agent.  Rev.  Dr. 
Baldwin  (the  originator  of  the  same),  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  eliciting  throughout 
the  Eastern  States,  has  helped  to  raise  the 
whole  course  of  higher  Christian  education 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  society 
has  recently  extended  the  field  of  its 
beneficent  labors,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
building  anew  the  crumbling  walls  of 
Southern  colleges,  and  breathing  fresh  life 
into  what  war,  always  barbarous,  has  left  of 
once  flourishing  institutions  of  learning. 

These  associations  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  or  to  institutions  in  which  boys 
are  primarily  regarded — many  associations, 
some  composed  exclusively  of  women,  and 
more  for  the  advancement  of  female  educa- 
tion, have  been  started  which  are  still  active. 
Among  the  earliest  and  latest  is  the  Ladies' 
Association  for  Educating  Females^  in  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  in  1833,  and  the  WomnrCs 
Education  Association^  in  Boston,  in  1872 
— indication  that  a  want  was  earlv  felt  in 
one  of  the  newest  States,  which  is  not  yet 
met  in  one  of  the  oldest. 

The  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  edu- 
cational societies  of  different  religious  de- 
nominations, are  all  incorporated  associations 
for  special  educational  purposes. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Social  Science,  or,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  "  The  Social  Science 
Association,"  founded  in  1862,  has,  in  its 
annual  congresses  in  diffei'ent  cities,  and  in 
the  sectional  meetings  at  Boston,  jnstified 
its  existence  by  the  ability  with  which  it  has 
handled  many  topics  belonging  to  the  vexed 
questions  of  educational  and  public  economy. 

In  the  development  of  educational  asso- 
ciation, the  law  of  affinity,  which  finally 
governs  all  associations,  has  worked  itself 
out  in  this  wise, — first  a  general  association 
of  all  interested  in  the  main  object,  and  by 
degrees,  special  associations  of  those  only 
who  are  interested  in  some  department  of 
education,  or  class  of  institutions — and 
finally,  a  gathering  of  all  teachers  and  edu- 
cators on  ground  common  to  all.  In  1853 
a  few  college  presidents  gathered  in  an  in- 
formal way  to  talk  over  the  condition  of 


their  institutions  and  some  of  the  knotty 
problems  of  discipline,  and  curriculum,  until 
now  there  is  a  regular  annual  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  Ohio,  and  in  the  States  farther 
west,  laiger  and  more  public  associations 
have  been  formed.  To  get  opportunities  of 
special  discussion,  the  teachers  of  Normal 
Schools  held  separate  meetings  at  the  close 
of  the  American  Institute,  or  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  until  in  1 869,  out  of  all  in- 
terested as  officers  and  teachers,  the  National 
E  lucational  Association  was  organized  in 
1869,  with  four  departments:  tlie  first,  of 
School  Superintendence ;  the  second,  of 
Normal  Schools ;  the  third,  of  Elementary 
Schools,  and  the  fourth,  of  Higher  Instruc- 
tion, each  department  meeting  under  its  own 
president,  for  special  papers  and  disscussions 
and  all  the  departments  meeting  together 
for  general  purposes. 

(3,)  Jhdtutrial  and  Fine  Arts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
founded  in  1806,  holds  annual  exhibitions,* 
and  maintains  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
antique,  of  tlie  living  model,  of  anatomy,  of 
design,  and  painting. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design,  founded 
in  New  York  in  1826,  is  an  association  of 
all  the  principal  artists  of  the  country,  and 
maintains  a  school  of  instruction  in  art,  as 
well  as  an  annnal  exhibition  of  great  excel- 
lence. Its  members  are  divided  into  two 
classes  or  ranks,  National  Academicians  or 
N.  A.  and  Associates  f  A.  N.  A.),  who,  after 
two  or  three  years  prooation,  are  promoted 
to  the  first  rank. 

The  Cooper  Union  includes  a  Society  of 
Associates  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
art.  The  American  Institute  at  New  York, 
organized  in  1827,  has  maintained  an  annual 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  scientific 
industry,  and  hold  monthly  meetings  of  its 
members,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
science  as  applied  to  the  arts  of  life. 

Nearly  every  city  has  now  an  association 
to  promote,  by  public  exhibition  of  produc- 
tions of  painting  and  statuary,  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  in  all  industrial  exhibitions 
whether  state,  county  or  municipal,  there  is 
generally  a  department  devoted  to  ideal  art. 
The  new  art  associations  in  New  York  and 
Boston  will  greatly  surpass  any  thing  yet 
attempted. 

■    . ,  ■  ■»■    ■■■■■-  ■  I     ■  ■  a^mt^a^  ■■  ■-■■-  ■■■  II  ^—^1^ 

*  For  hiitory  of  the  priDcipnl  Natiunnl  and  State  Asaoeiii- 
tions  of  an  edoeational  chti  meter  down  to  1864,  lee  Barnard's 
Americam  Journal  of  Edmtatian^  Vole.  XV.  and  XVI. 
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Vn.  EDUCATIONAL  PERI0DICAI5  AND  REPORTS, 

The  earliest  serinl  devoted  exclnsively  to 
education  was  The  Juvenile  Monitor^  issued 
in  New  York  in  1811,  by  Albert  Picket, 
who  in  1818-19  published,  in  connection 
•with  his  son,  John  W.  Picket,  The  Aca- 
demician^ a  large  octavo,  issued  semi- 
monthly, and  containing  both  original  and 
selected  articles  of  great  value.  Here  was 
issued  the  first  notices  of  Pestalozzi's  and 
Fellenberg's  views  and  labors,  and  very 
valuable  chapters  from  Jardine*s  Ontline 
of  a  Philosophical  System  of  Education. 

This  field  of  labor  remained  unoccupied 
nntil  the  appearance  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education^  commenced  January  1st, 
1825,  at  Boston,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wait  publisher, 
and  edited  by  Professor  William  Russell 
until  1830,  when  it  was  continued  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation ;  the  Annals  appeared  until  the  end 
•  of  1839,  completing  an  entire  scries  of 
fourteen  octavo  volumes.  At  different 
periods,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Alcott,  and  Prof.  Hubbard  (then 
of  Massachusetts,  but  afterwards  of  North 
CaroHna  College  at  Chapel  Hill,)  were  editors. 

In  1827  the  American  Educational 
Society,  founded  in  1817  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose to  aid  candidates  for  the  ministry 
through  their  collegiate  and  theological 
studies,  issued  a  quaiterly  journal  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  and  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  Under 
the  charge  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  from 
1831  to  1840,  and  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  this 
periodical,  which  assumed  in  1831  the 
name  of  Quarterly/  Register^  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  each  number  to  educational  intelli- 
gence, especially  to  the  history  and  statistics 
of  colleges,  with  two  or  three  comprehensive 
surveys  of  the  whole  field  of  public  instruc- 
tion, founded  on  the  personal  observation 
and  special  correspondence  of  the  editor;  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  country. 

In  January,  1836,  appeared' the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  a 
quarto-monthly,  edited  by  J.  Orville  Taylor, 
and  was  published  at  Albany,  and  afterward 
at  New  York,  during  four  years  and  four 
volumes,  and  part  of  a  fifth,  ending  in  1840. 
This  periodical  was  energetically  and  use- 
fully edited,  and  Mr.  Taylor  did  much  for 
the  cause  of  popular  education  by  publish- 
ing a  Common   School  Almanac,  and  deliv- 


ering forcible  and  apt  addresses  on  edaca- 

tional  subjects  in  many  States  of  the  Union. 

'His    expenses    were    largely  sustained    by 

James   S.  Wardsworth,  of   Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

In  January,  1830,  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Massachusetts,  issued  the  first  number  of 
Tlie  Common  School  Journal  on  his  private 
responsibility,  and  continued  its  publication 
monthly  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume  in 
1848,  when  he  resigned  his  position  to  take 
his  seat  in  Congress,  as  the  successor  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Journal  was  con- 
tinued through  1852  by  William  B.  Fowle, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  associated 
with  Mr.  Mann  as  publisher.  The  fourteen 
volumes  contain  all  the  Reports  of  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  during  Mr.  Mannas 
connection  with  the  same,  and  many  very 
valuable  articles  by  himself,  and  such  per- 
sonal friends  as  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.D , 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  W^.  B.  Fowle,  and  others. 

In  August,  1838,  appeared  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  the  firet  number  of  the  quarto 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  edited 
by  Henry  Barnard,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  and 
was  published  during  four  years,  ending  in 
consequence  of  the  strange  reactionary  rally 
which  abolished  the  board  in  1842.  It  con- 
tained the  state  public  educational  docu- 
ments of  each*year  beside  valuable  selections 
from  treatises  not  readily  accessible,  and 
original  articles  of  permanent  value.  A 
second  series,  in  octavo  form,  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Barnard  in  1850,  and 
continued  by  him  until  January,  1854, 
when  he  surrendered  its  care  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association. 
The  interval  between  1843  and  1850  was 
covered  by  the  publication  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
embodying  the  official  documents  and  action 
of  the  editor  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  in  that  State.  In  connection  with 
both  journals  the  editor  issued  a  series  of 
Educational  Tracts,  copies  of  which  he  ar 
ringed  with  their  publishers  to  have  stitched 
to  every  Almanac  sold  in  the  State. 

In  August,  1855,  Mr.  Barnard  issued  the 
first  number  of  his  American  Journal  of 
Education,  published  at  Hartford,  quarterly, 
in  octavo.  This  great  repository  of  educa- 
tional knowlednfc  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  its  twenty-fourth  volume 
will  be  completed  in  1873.     It  has  accora- 
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plished  the  object  set  forth  by  its  founder, 
and  constitutes,  in  the  nearly '21,000  pages 
already  issued,  the  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  history,  of  systems  (national, 
state,  and  city),  and  the  biography,  theory, 
and  practice  of  instruction  in  all  classes 
and  grades  of  schools,  both  iu  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  to  be  found  in 
any  similar  publication  in  any  language.* 
It  must  be  for  many  years  to  come  the  best 
available  work  of  reference  on  all  educa- 
tional topics  for  the  first  three-fourths  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  contains  ISO 
excellent  portraits  from  steel  plates  of  emi- 
nent teachers  and  educators,  and  over  1,000 
illustrations  of  school  architecture.  Since 
the  date  of  his  first  Journal  the  growth 
of  educational  literature  has  been  rapid. 
There  are  now  in  nearly  every  State  one 
or  more  school  periodicals  of  various 
titles  and  forms,  but  usually  issued 
monthly,  and  in  most  cases  the  organs 
of  the  Teachers*  Associations  of  their 
respective  States.  These  are  generally 
well  conducted,  and  the  articles  contributed 
by  teachers,  who  are  either  the  appointed 
editoi*a  or  correspondents  of  the  periodicals, 
discuss  with  much  ability  topics  connected 
with  methodology,  and  the  practical  duties 
and  difficulties  of  the  teacher. 

Of  this  class  of  periodicals  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher,  the  organ  of  the  State 
Teacbere'  Association,  now  issuing  its 
twenty-fifth  volume;  the  Rhode  Island 
Schoolmdsterj  and  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and 
the  Indiana  School  Journal  started  in 
1 855  ;  the  Pennsylvania  School  Joumaly  for 
twenty,  years  conducted  by  Hon.  T.  II.  Bur- 
roughs, have  each  maintained  a  high  and 
8p"cial  reputation. 

There  are  several  educational  journals 
of  a  less  local  character  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
education,  to  the  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  to  educational  biography, 
the  careful  criticism  of  text-books,  and  to 
the  current  progress  of  education.  Among 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  widely  cir- 
culated of  these  are  the  American  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  published  in  New  York 
city  since  1 882,  the  College  Courant,  pub- 
lished in  New  Haven  since  1865,  and  the 
National  Teacher,  edited  and  published  by 
E.    E.   White,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*  Volume  XXIV  (for  18T3)  cnntainia  GenermI  Index,  bnied 
on  the  Sftecinl  Index  of  ench  volume,  m  well  ns  on  the  Special 
Treatiset  which  hnve  been  made  up  out  of  the  iieparate  chap- 
ter* and  articlei  scattered  through  the  entire  leriea. 


Most  of  the  leading  publishers  of  school 
text-books  issue,  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
semi-annual  periodicals,  continuing  some 
educational  matter,  and  a  great  deal  com- 
mendatory of  their  own  books.  The  daily 
and  weekly  secular,  literary,  and  leligions 
journals  have  also  their  educational  depart- 
ments, and  in  the  aggregate  do  much  for 
the  advancement  of  schools  and  education. 
There  w^re  in  1872  forty-five  periodicals  in 
the  United  States,  monthly  and  quarterly, 
ilevoted  exclusively  to  education,  besides  a 
considerable  number — college  periodicals, 
literary  and  educational  papers  and  maga- 
zines, reviews,  &c., — which  were  partially 
occupied  with  educational  matter.  This  is 
a  rapid  growth  since  a  period  of  forty  years 
ago,  when  a  single  educational  periodical 
found  but  a  scanty  and  precarious  support. 

The  annual  School  Reports,  national,  state, 
city  and  town,  it  is  estimated,  constitute  a 
library  of  over  100  volumes,  of  600  pages 
octavo,  of  ordinary  long  primer  type. 

The  earliest  official  and  legislative  reports 
on  the  condition  of  public  schools  were 
issued  in  New  York  in  1812,  and  in  Mary- 
land in  1826.  The  former  did  not  attract 
much  attention  until  issued  by  Azariah 
Flagg,  and  John  A.  Dix,  who,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  were  from  1827  to  1836  ex  officio 
superintendents  of  public  schools.  But  a 
different  character  was  given  to  this  class 
of  documents  when  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
became  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Massachusetts,  in  1837. 

The  cause  of  education  has  received  a 
new  impetus  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
especially  since  1867,  when  a  Commissioner 
of  Education  was  provided  for  by  Congress, 
originally  independent,  but  subsequently  as 
a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Its  first  commissioner  was  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  who  was  succeeded  in  1870  by 
Gen.  Jolm  Eaton,  Jr.  The  Department  has 
issued  four  annual  reports,  beside  a  supple- 
meutary  one  on  education  in  the  cities  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  reports 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  educational  progress  of  the 
United  States  from  year  to  year,  but  their 
statistics  of  colleges  and  institutions  of 
secondary  instruction  being  collected  as 
unofficial  answers  to  circulars  are  not  always 
full  and  reliable,  and  give,  in  some  instances, 
an  undue  prominence  to  institutions  of  re- 
cent origin  and  of  mainly  prospective  use- 
fulness. 
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FInC 
Tmt.  Month. 

1811  Jany 

18W 

1818   Feb. 

18-24 

182e  Ju>. 
\9n    July. 
1887      ** 
1838  April 
18291     •* 
18301 

1830  Jan'r. 
18301  June. 
1831 

1831  July. 
1831    AufT. 

1831  Dee. 

1832  JanV 
1832   April. 
1832   July. 
1832...... 

1H33  June. 

1834 

1834 

]8:i5  Jen'y. 
1836  Jan'y. 

1836  *» 
1837 

1837  Jan*y. 
1837       " 
183?       " 

1837  Mar. 

1838  Jan'y. 
183H   Mar. 
1838      '» 
1838  April 
J838       " 

1838  July. 
•1838    Auff. 

183»  Jan'y. 
1H3»   "  ^ 

1839  Jan'y. 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1843 

1843  v/ci 

1844  Jan< 


Mar. 
Mav. 
Jan  y. 
April. 
•  -'y. 
L. 


Jon, 
Oct. 


Feb. 

Bopt. 

Nov. 

Jan' 


1844 
1844 
•1845 
1845 
1846  Jan'y. 

1846  July. 

July. 

Oct 
ti 

II 

Not. 

'  Jan'y 
li 

»< 

— ,  Feb. 

1847  " 
1847  May. 
1847      •* 
1847  July. 
1847  Not. 

1847  " 

1848  Jan'y. 
1848      »' 

•1848      " 
1848  April. 

1848  May. 

1849  JanV. 

1849  ■ .  ■  *  • 

1850  Jan'y. 


1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
J846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 


Last 

TtV.i    Vel. 


1811 


1819 
1830 
1830 
1^43 
1632 

*  •  •  • 

1829 


1830 
1849 


1831 

ia'i» 

183J 
1833 


1832 


I. 
VII. 

V. 
XV. 

IV. 

•  •  •  •  I 

1. 


I. 
XX. 


L 
IX. 

I. 
XL 


L 


1835 

1. 

1840 

V. 

1836 

I 

1841 

V. 

1837 

L 

1837 

I. 

1841 

IV. 

1838 

L 

1840 

IL 

1838 

L 

1839 

IL 

1838 

I. 

1866 

XXL 

t8J2 

XIV. 

1842 

IV. 

•  «  a  • 

1852 

XlV." 

1841 

1. 

1842 

L 

1842 

L 

1843 

I. 

1843 

L 

1844 

L 

1846 

IIL 

1848 

V. 

1849 

IIL 

1849 

IV. 

1840 
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JuTenile  Monitor,  or  Educational  Macazioe.    JVew  Ytrk.    A.  Picket 

Aeademieal  BenJU  and  Journal  of  Edueation,  (Proapeetos.)     Yvrls^  Pm 

The  Academician.    JVew  York.    A.  and  J.  W.  Picket 

The  Bunday-Bchool  Magazine.    PkUaddphia.    American  Bunday  School  Unkw. 

The  American  inomal  of  Edncatioa.    Boston.    W.  RiumO. 

Qoar.  Reftiter  and  Jour,  of  Am.  Edue.  Boe.    Boxtom.  £.  Comeliua  and  B.  B.  Ederafda 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Am.  J!duo.  Society.     BoMtvn.    E.  Cornelius  and  B.  B.  Edwaid^ 

Teacher's  Guide  and  Parent's  Asaistant    (New  Beriea.)     HMtom.    0.  G.  Goodrich. 

The  School  Macasine.    Boston.    W.  C.  Woodbridge. 

The  Education  Repoifer»   Boston.    A.  Band. 

The  Bellea  LeUrea  Gaiette.    PhiUdolpkU.    J.Brown. 

SThe  Sunday-School  Journal    (Gnz.  of  PAuc.)    PkHa.  mi  JV.  T.    Am.  8.  8.  Unioo. 

Joarnnl  of  Instruction.    Pkiiadolpkia.    Philadelphia  Associatioa  of  Teadien. 

The  Academic  Pioneer,     dneintuti.    Western  Academic  Institute. 

American  Annals  of  Education.    Boston.    W.  C  Woodbridge. 

Reporter  and  Journal  of  Education.    Boolen.    W.  C.  Woodbridgt. 

JuTcnile  Rambler,  or  Pamilv  and  School  Journal    Boston. 

Eclectic  Institute  Journal  or  Eduention.    Lexiugtont  JTy.    B.  O.  Faen. 

Family  Lvceum.    Boston.    J.  Holbrook. 

Journal  oi  Humanity.    Boston. 

Southern  Journal  of  Education.    Ooorgin. 

The  Inciter.    Laneaster,  Penm. 

The  Sclioolmaster  and  Acodemie  Jooroal.    Oi^or€,  Ohio. 

Monthly  Journal  of  Education.    PkUadelpkU.    E.  C.  Winea. 

Common  School  Assistant    JVeio  York.    J.  O.  Taylor. 

SchooLooaster  and  Advocate  of  Education.    Prinuton,    £.  C  WiaM. 

The  Common  Scb<)ol  Advocate.    dnemnalL  > 

The  Common  School  Advocate.    Madioon^  Ind,    W.  Twininf . 

The  Common  School  AdTocate.    Jadtoomrnllo,  lU. 

The  Universal  Educator.    CincinnaU. 

The  Western  Academician.    CincinnatL    John  W.  Picket. 

Youth's  Cabinet    AVw  York  omd  Boston.    N.  Bouthaid. 

Ohio  Common  School  Director.    CUumbuOt  O.    8.  Lewis. 

Journal  of  Education.    DttroiL    J.  D.  Pieree. 

The  Pestelozxian.    Jlkron,  O.    E.  L.  Sawtell,  and  H.  K.  Smith. 

The  Eduoator.     EaoUn,  Penn.    Faculty  of  Lafayette  College. 

Educational  Diweminator.     Cinannati,  O.    A.  Picket,  Sen.,  and  J.  W.  Pieke^  M.  D 

Cunnecticut  Common  School  Journal.    Hartford^  Ct.    H.  BamanL 

MaaMchnaetts  Common  School  Journal     Boston.    H.  Mann. 

Journal  of  Christian  Education.    Jfew  York.    Rev.  B.  O.  Peers. 

Family  and  School  Visitor.    Bangor  and  Portland,  Me.    Cyril  Peari. 

Distriot  School  Journal  of  the  Stete  of  New  York.    Ooneoa  amd  JUSoMf,    F.  DwighL 

Illinois  Common  School  Advocate.    Bpringfidd,  lU.    State  Education  Society. 

Self-Instructor  and  Journal  of  the  Universal  Lyceum.    AV«  York,    J.  HoDnook. 

Western  School  Journal.    Covington,  Kf,    O.  S.  LeaTitt 

The  University  Magazine.    PkUadelpkia.    Univer>ity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Southern  Educational  Journal.    Mokils^  JUa.    F.  H.  Brooks. 

Common  School  Journal    PkUadMpkia.    J.  B.  Hart 

The  School  Herald.    Soutk  Boston,  Moos.    City  Point  School. 

Teachers  and  Pupil's  Advocate.    PkUaddpkia.    £.  Eea. 

Teacher's  Advocate  and  Jour,  of  Educ.    Jfew  York  and  Sfraeuoo.  State  Teaeh.  Anoe 

Journal  of  the  Rhode  Mand  Institute  of  Instruction.    Provideneo.    H.  Bamand. 

Practical  Educator  and  Journal  of  Health.    Boston,    W.  M.  Cornell. 

Essez  County  Constellation.    Ifewburffort  and  SaUwu    J.  S.  Foater. 

Ohid  School  Journal.    Kirtland  and  CW«fn^«.«,  O.    A.  D.  Lopl. 

The  Monthly  Educator.    Roekostor,  Al  Y.    Parsons  E.  Day. 

The  School  Friend.    Cineinnati,  O.    W.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

The  Free  School  Clarion.    MayoiUon^  O.    W.  Boweo. 

Common  School  Advocate.    Indianapolis.    H.  F.  West 

The  Student  (and  Young  Tutor.)    J^ew  York.    J.  S.  Denman. 

Connecticut  School  Manual    Hartford,  Ct,    M.  Richardson. 

Michigan  School  Journal    Jackson,  Miek.    M.  M.  Baldwin. 

Educational  Magazine  and  Review.    (Prospectus.)     Boston.    J.  W.  Ingltl«.^i. 

American  Journal  of  Eduoation.    Jfeto  York.    J.  McKeen...-- 

Public  School  Advocate.    Houston,  Ttxas.    Texas  IJterary  Institute. 

School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist     Windsor,  Vt.    Bish^  and  Tracy. 

Western  School  Journal,    dneinnati.    Moore  &  Co. 

Ever  Onward.    Wright's  Paper.    PkUadelpkia.    A.  E.  Wright 

North-Western  Educator.    Oiicago.    J.  L.  Enoa. 

The  Radix,  or  Virginia  Public  School  Advocate.    Riekmond,  Fa.    8.  A.  Jewalt. 

Southern  Journal  of  Education.    Knoxville,  Tenn.    8.  A.  Jewett 

Wright's  Casket    PkUadolpkia,    A.  E.  Wright. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher.    Boston.    Masmchusetts  Teachers*  AssooiatkNL 

Scholar's  Penny  Gazette.    Boston.    A.  Fitz  and  J.  L.  Forrest 

Maine  Common  Schuol  Advocate.    Bolfast,  Me.    W.  G.  Croaby. 

Rhode  Island  Practical  Teacher.    Providence.    W.  B.  Baker. 

South-Westem  School  Journal    KnomiUe,  TMn.    R.  McAnafly  and  T.  MdTntvn 

Ohio  Teacher  (and  W^catem  Review.)    OtiKtiifuUt  and  Oshmkno,  O.    T.  Raioif . 
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North-Wettem  Joarml  of  Edaeation.    Mndisan^  Wue.    O.  M.  Conover. 
Free  School  Clariont    Syratuae^  A*.  Y,    W.  L.  CrandaL 
Journal  of  EdoeatioiL.    Baih^  Me.    J.  T.  Hoaton. 
The  Teacher*!  Magasina.    Pittsburgh  Penn.    J.  J.  Bud^nan. 
Public 'School  Advocate,    CUumhu,  O.    A.  D.  Lord. 

American  Educationist  and  Weatem  School  Journal.    Clneland,  O.    B.  K.  Maltby. 
Ohio  Jour,  of  Educatiou,  (continued  aa  Oh.  Edue.  Monthlv.)  Columbu*t  O.  A.  D.Lord 
Rhode  bland  EdaeatJonal  Magazine.    Providenet,    E.  R.  Potter. 
PenntTlvania  School  Jonmal.    PkiUdelpkia,    T.  H.  Burrougha. 
American  Edoeationiat  and  Common  School  Journal.    Indianapolis,    A.  D.  Wright. 
New  York  Teacher.    JMmM,    Stats  Teaehen'  Awociation. 
Southern^  School  Journal.    CeluwUnu,  Oa.    T.  F.  Scott. 

District  SehoolHor  Iowa)  Journal  of  Education.    Dtibuqms,  Tvwa,    R.  R.  Gilbert 
Teacher,  and  Weatern  Edueational  Magazine.    St,  Ijmn»^  Mo.    J.  U.  Tiee. 
The  Self-lnatructor.    CkarlesUm,  S.  C,    R.  W.  Habeiabam, 
The  Union  School.    Bridftport,  Penn.    L.  F.  Pnrker. 
The  Guardian.     ColumbtOt  Tm».    F.  6.  Smith. 
Literary  Standard  and  State  Educational  Journal.    JSTew  Jer*§f. 
Michigan  Journal  of  Edocation.    Detroit,    State  Teaebera*  Anooiation. 
Western  Teachers*  Advocate.    LouietiUe,  Kjf.    E.  Cooper. 
SehuylkiH  County  Sehool  Journal.    PottniUe^  Ptmn,    Teacben  of  Public  Sehooh. 
The  Teaeber*s  Voice.    VermJbnt, 
The  Popular  Educator.    JVew  York,    A.  Montgomery. 
The  Indiana  Journal  of  Eduoation.    J.  A.  Gilkey. 
Journal  of  Education.     Washington^  D.  C.    J.  0.  B.  De  Bow. 
The  Teaohers'  Instituta.    BrowngviUe,  Penn.    L.  P.  Parker. 
The  Illinob  Teacher.    Bloomi»gton,  lU.    State  Teaehei**  iDstitota. 
The  Rhode  labnd  Schoolmaster.    Providence.    State  Teacben*  Anociation. 
The  Wisconsin  Educational  JoomaL    JanesmiU,  Wis.    G.  S.  Dodge. 
Barnard's  Ameriean  Journal  of  Education.    Hartfordt  CL    U.  Barnard. 
The  Pupil.    Boston,    A.  Fits. 

The  Student  and  Schoolmate.    AVv  York.    N.  A.  Cnlkins. 
American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.    JiTew  York.    A.  Peteit. 
North- Western  Homo  and  School  Journal.    CkieagOt  lU.    Eberhard  and  Law. 
South- Western  School  Journal.    LouiniUe,  Ejs,    J.  H.  Hey  wood  and  N.  Butler. 
Indiana  School  Joomal.    Indianapolis.    Sute  Teaohen*  Association. 
Western  College  Intellijenoer.     AVw  York.    Soc*y  for  CoiL  and  Tbeol.  Educ.  at  Weit 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Eduoation.    Racine,  Wia,    State  Teachers'  Association. 
North  Carolina  Common  School  Journal.    Gresnshoro^  A*.  C,    C.  H.  Wiley. 
Clark's  School  Visitor.    Pkiladeipkia.    S  Clark. 
Georgia  Educational  Journal.    Fbrsftk,  Oa.    Wilkes  and  MarshalL 
Alabama  Educational  Joomal.    Montgomery^  JiUu    W.  F.  P^rry* 
New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education.    Manekostsr,  JV.  H.    W.  L.  Gaga. 
Missouri  Journal  of  Edueation.    St.  Ijouis,    J.  DivoU. 
The  Voice  of  Iowa.    Cadar  Rapido,  lova.    J.  L.  Enos. 
The  School  Visitor.    JTnosvttfs,  O.    A.  Clarke. 

Educational  Herald  (and  Musical  Monthly.)    Jfom  York,    O.  S.  St.  John. 
The  School  Joomal.    PkUaddrnkia,    6.  N.  Townaeod. 
The  Normal,    /.etanm,  O.    J.  Holbrook. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,    Oreensboro^  If.  C    J.  D.  CampbeU. 
Sargent's  School  Monthly.    Boston.    E.  Sargent. 
The  Missouri  Educator,    /it.  Loms.    T.  J.  Hendeiaoo. 
The  Maine  Teacher.    Portland^  Ms.    M.  H.  Dunnell. 
Home  and  School  Joomal.    Mw  York.    M.  WiDsoo. 
Alabama  Educational  Journal.    Montgowurf,  JlUu    N.  K.  Davit. 
The  Teachers'  JoomaL    JUUniown,  Ponn.    R.  W.  Me  Alpine. 
Vermont  School  JonmaL    Montpelisr,  Vt.    SUte  Teachers'  Assoeiation; 
Literary  Advert,  and  Pub.  School  Advocate.    Iowa  City  and  Datetn^prt,   S.  S.  How<ft 
Educator  and  Edoeatipoal  Reeord.    Pittsburgh  Penn,    S.  Fiodlej. 
The  Southern  Teacher.    Mon^owury,  Ala,    W.  S.  Barton. 
Iowa  Sehool  Jonmal.    Des  Moinss^  Iowa.    A.  J.  Stevens. 
Iowa  Instructor  and  School  Journal.    Davonnort,  Iowa.    Stata  Teaehen' 
Educational  Monthly.    /.^ieviUe,  Kf,    E.  A.  Holyoke. 
Tennessee  Joomal  of  Edueation.    Rtekmond,  7Vn».    C.  ft.  Bandolph. 
The  Educator.    Baltiwtors,  Md.    J.  N.  McJiltbo. 
The  Normal.    JTmmm,  Ind.    J.  BaMwiq. 
Journal  of  Progress.    CVacmaots,  O.    £.  Longley. 
Ohio  Educ.  Monthly.  (Old  Series,  VoL    XV.,ltc.)    ColimbiiB^O^ 
The  Undergraduate,  or  University  Uoarterly.    JWv  Mavtw,. 
Educational  Repository.    Jltlemta^  Oa,    J.  Knowlea.. 
Sonthem  Home  JoomaL    Montgomsrf,  Ala,    H.  H.  Sndttk 
The  National  Educator.    Pitteburgt  Penn.    ^^Conp 
The  Aurora.    Mempkist  TVim.  • 

The  Missouri  Teacher.    St.  Lowis* 

The  California  Teacher.    San  Fhtndseo.    State  TeaebeiB' Intthata. 
School  and  Family  Visitor.    /.ouisviUe^  Ky.    W.  N.  Hailman. 
American  Educational  Monthly.    Jfow  York,    Sehamerhom^BaMitftl^Ctei 
Kansas  Educational  JonmaL    Loavenwottk,    B.  D.  MeCarfy. ' 
'Mtfyland  Sehool  JoomaL    Bagmrommm   J.  P.  HanaoB  *  <M^ 
Maine  NormaL    FkrwdngUn,  Mahu,    Gaoiga  M.  Gaft. 
Minnesota  Teacher.  SLPaMi^Mnm.    W.  W.  PayDt/    ' 
School  Monthly.  MUwnUtm,  Wit.   City  IWolim' AMoiatioo. 
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g^^  HORACE  MANN. 

AJULTtn  or  Ma.  Mahu'i  Ritoati  as  SsoimAV  or  tbb  MAMAcaiwrni  BoAtD 

or  SmrcATfoif . 

In  his  mrr  luiPOBr)  iabmitted  \em  than  five  months  afWr  his  aooeptanoe  of  Um 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  Bowl  of  Bdocotkni,  Mr.  Mann  presented  a  oomprehen- 
olvo  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  ptiUic  schools  of  the  state,  ander  ibar  heads ; 
▼is.,  I.  The  sitnatJon,  aonstnictioa,  condition,  and  number  of  the  sohod-hoases ; 
It)  which  he  devoted  a  svpfABiiBirvAar  aaroAT^  with  a  free  ezpo^tton  of  his 
▼lews  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  warming,  size,  desks,  seats,  location  of  school* 
houses,  light,  windows,  yards  or  pteygrouids,  and  the  doty  of  instructors  in  r^ 
gard  to  these  structures.  These  were  accompanied  with  two  {dans  of  the  interior 
of  school-houses.  II.  TTke  aiaaiitr  ta  wkitk  the  9ckoU  e9mmiiUe9  perfarmid 
tkeir  dmiut.  Under  this  head  ho  specified  their  neglect  hi  regard  to  the  time  of 
ezaminiog  teachers,  the  charaotor  of  the  examinations,  the  hesitatioo  in  rejecting 
incompetent  candidates ;  their  neglect  of  the  law  requiring  them  to  secure  uni- 
fimnity  of  school  books,  and  ftimishiag  them  to  the  scholars  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  when  the  parents  neglectod  to  famish  them^-Hheir  negligence  in  not  en- 
forcing attendance,  regularity,  and  punctnaffty,  and  in  not  visiting  the  schools  as  the 
law  demanded.  The  caases  of  this  neglect,  want  of  compensation,  and  codis- 
quently  of  penalty  for  non-performance  of  duties^  the  hostility  often  induced  by  a 
iUthful  performance  of  daty,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  their  services  were 
treated,  thus  preventing  the  best  men  from  aooepting  the  office.  Remedies  for 
these  evils  were  also  suggested ;  via.,  compeasation  for  services,  penalties  fo^  neg- 
leet,  and  an  annual  report  by  each  committee.  JO,  Apathy  on  the  partofiheetm' 
muniiy  in  relation  to  schools.  This  is  of  two  kmds.  Um  apathy  of  those  M- 
diflferent  to  all  eduoation,  which,  in  the  influx  of  an  ignorant  and  degraded  popa- 
lation,  would  naturally  increase ;  and  apathy  toward  the  public  or  free  schools, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  considered  them  aa  not  supplying  the  education  needed, 
and  hence  sought  to  procure  that  edacatbn  for  their  children,  in  academies  and 
private  schoob.  Under  this  head,  he  propounded  the  true  theory  of  public 
schools,  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  their  efficiency,  and  the  objections  to 
private  schools  as  means  of  popular  education.  IV.  Competency  of  TeaohorM. 
The  obstacles  to  this  cocnpctency  were  considered ;  viz.,  low  compensation,  pre- 
venting its  being  followed  aa  a  professioB ;  the  low  standard  of  attainment  re- 
quured ;  and  the  ulterior  djeota  of  those  who  engaged  in  it  temporarily.  With 
a  few  remarks  concerning  the  necessity  of  school  registers,  apparatna,  Stc,  and 
the  best  time  for  the  election  of  school  oAoers,  the  report  olosed. 

Mr.  Mannas  SEConn  airoat,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  evidences  of  prggwas 
in  Nantuoket,-  and  some  other  large  towns,  during  the  previous  year,  and  the  de- 
linqueuoies  of  others,  ia  mainly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
better  instruction  in  language,  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  best  methods  of 
efiecting  it.  The  existing  metiiodB  of  instruction  in  spelling  and  reading  are  d^ 
•oribed,  their  defects  noted,  and  the  measures  proposed  for  remedying  them  mei- 
tiooed.  The  teaching  of  the  young  child  words  before  letters  (a  plan  prevk>osl> 
advocated  by  Dr.  Gallandet,)  ia  strongly  reeommeoded,  and  cogent  reasons  giwA 
for  its  adoption.  The  faulty  character  of  the  selections  in  school  reading-booka, 
are  noticed,  their  want  of  conttectioa  and  interest  to  the  pupil,  the  utter  unlntel- 
ligibility  of  many  of  them  \  ipdlers  and  definers  discarded  as  suitable  means  of 
giving  children  ideas  of  the  nwaning  ef  words  \  dictionaries  for  stody,  regarded 
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tt  better;  but  still  ezoeptional — the  preparation  of  readers,  detailing  in  simple 
and  interesting  style,  evenUi  of  home  life — popular  tr^tises  on  natural  science-' 
voyages  and  travels  and,  as  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil  increases,  and  hi|i  percep- 
tions of  matters  of  JEirguinent  and  reaflo|A  increjMes,  the  advance  to  the  diaenssion 
of  higher  topics  may  be  encouraged.  Compootions,  translations^  and  paraphrases, 
should  be  required  early,  and  generally  should  be.  of  a  descriptive  rather  than  a 
didactic  character.  The  effects  of  this  qiethod  of,  ii^struction  are  portrayed  in 
the  vivid  language  of  the  secretary — ^its  elevation  of  the  taste,  refinement  of  the 
manners,  and  the  preparation  which  it  would  give  the  pommunity  for.  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  higher  and  purer  literature.  ,  With  a  brjef  disonssipn  pf  the  questioh 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  should  recommend  a  series ^f  school  books,  and 
some  incidental  allusions  to  matters  of  detail,  the  report  doses. 

Mr.  Mann  conunences  his  thikd  acroaT  with  congratulations  tfi  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  th'e  evidences  of  progress  and  improvement  evinced  by  the  school 
returns,  and  other  &cts  which  he  lays  before  them ;  and,  after  stfiti^g  briefly  the 
efforts  made  for  the  instruction  of  children  on  the.  Unes  of  railroed.  ^en  in  course 
of  construction^  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  violations  of  ihp  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  children  in  roanu&ctories,  without  giving  them  oppov^ 
thnities  of  education,  tie  proceeds  to  discuss,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  jieees^ty.of 
libraries  m  school  districts.  He  gives  at  length,  statistics,  carefully  coOectedi  rela- 
tive to  the  number,  character,  and  accessibility  pf  the  .existing  librai^ies  in  th^ 
state,  showing  that  there  were  in  the  state^  including  college,  society,  theologicsl, 
and  otner  public  libraries,  some  300,66o  volumes :  that  the  use  of  ^em  w^as  con- 
fined  to  not  over  100,000  persons,  while  60Q,000  had  no  acscess  to  them-7-tba^  one 
hundred  towns  of  the  state  had  no  public  libraries  of  any  description  i  ihat.of  the 
books  in  tiie  libraries,  very  few,  not  over  one-twentieth,  were  adapted  to  the.  use 
of  children,  or  young  persons ;  that  many  of  them  were  out  of  date,. old,  and  inr 
correct ;  that  the  greater  part  of  those  in  circulation  were  ^orks  of  fiction,  and 
many  of  them  of  injurious  or  immoral  tendency,  while  a  few  were  eompoeed 
mainly  of  historical  and  scientific  works.  Other  ,liicts  are  stated,  showing  the 
prevalent  tendency  in  the  popular  n^ind,  to  r^  only,  or  mainly,  wprka  of  fiction 
and  amusement  The  mental  and  moral  infli;|ence  of  varionp  descriptions  of 
reading,  is  next  fully  discussed.  Xho..  effect  of  reading,  in  tbp  fon^tion  and 
development  of  chariicter  illustrated.  Statistics  are  next  give]A  cf  the  lyoeum  and 
other  lectures,  maintained  in  the  state,  their  advantages,  and  disadvantages  are 
shown,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  acting^  substitutes  for  libraries,  in  the  work 
of  public  instruction,  fully  demonstrated.  The  reasons  why  school  district  libi*- 
ries  should  be  established,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  stafe,  in  p^rt,  are  forcibly  sta- 
ted— ^the  density  of  the  population,  the  necessity  for  high  education  to  sustain 
such  a  population — ^the  advantages ,  of  the  subdivisipn  of  districts,  in  carrying 
libraries  to  every  man's  neighborhood—^the  inability  of  the  small  districts  to  com- 
pete, unaided,  with  the  larger,  m  supplying  themselves  with  libraries,  yet  their 
greater  need  of  them,  from  the  brevity  of  their  period  gf  school  sessions,  are  all 
urged.  The  character  of  the  books,  necessary  for  such  libnpies,  is  then  dwelt 
upon ;  natural  science,  biography,  well- written  history,  agricultural  and  popular 
scientific  works— works  on  physiolc^  and  hygiene,  oir  morals  and  their  applica- 
tions— and,  when  practicable,  biograplucal  dictionariee,  encyolopejias,  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  character,  as  reference  books,  are  specified.  The  general  de- 
mand  for  libranes,  throughout  the  state,  is  noticed  in  oonolnakm. 
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In  hii  vooETH  KBroiT,  Mr.  Mann,  after  a  brief  general  review  of  the  gratifying 
progreM  of  the  state,  in  ednoational  matten,  in  the  three  years  preeeding,  and  a 
portrayal  of  the  material  advantages  whioh  would  ensoe  fixxn  the  pnblioation  and 
oirenlatiun  of  the  abstraots  of  the  sohod  reports,  enters  upon  a  foU  disenasion  of 
the  topios  suggested  by  these  reports,  prefacing  it  by  a  brief  aoconnt  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  sohoob  have  been  supported  since  1647,  in  Massachusetts. 

The  topics  treated  axe  the  ftdlowing :  schod  districts — ^the  ctiIs  of  their  minute 
subdivision — ^the  remedies  suggested  are  the  reunion  of  small  districts,  the  plac- 
ing the  whole  management  of  the  schools,  where  it  was  placed  originally,  in  the 
hands  of  the  towns,  and  the  organiiation  of  union  schools  for  the  older  scholars. 
Hie  last  measure  is  urged  on  the  grounds  of  the  economy  of  the  plan,  and  the 
advantage  gained  id* management  and  discipline;  the  condition  and  repair  of 
school-houses  is  next  considered,  and  a  tax  suggested,  once  in  three  or  five  yearS| 
to  ftimish  means  to  the  committee  to  keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair.  The 
ineflSoienqy  and  unproductiveness  of  expenditure  for  public  instruction,  is  next 
dwelt  upon — ^the  statistics  of  private  school  expenditure  for  instruction,  in  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  given ;  its  wastefulness  shown  ;  the  greater 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  expenditure  of  the  ssme  sum  on  the 
public  schools,  demonstrated ;  and  the  moral  evils  which  the  present  course  causes, 
eihibited.  The  suggestions  of  the  reports  in  regard  to  teaekert,  are  then  con- 
sidered. The  advantage  of  increasing  the  number  of  female  teachers,  discussed ; 
the  deficiencies  in  the  qualifications  of  those  examined,  commented  upon ;  and  the 
necessity  of  their  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  common  school  studies, 
aptness  to  teach,  ability  in  management  and  discipline,  good  manners,  and  unex- 
ceptionable morals,  urged.  The  necessity  of  strict  uniformity  in  school  books,  is 
demonstrated ;  the  advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  school  aji^iaratns 
and  school  libraries,  mentioned ;  constancy  and  punctuality  of  attendance  urged, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  monstrous  loss  and  waste  of  time  and  money  which  are 
involved  in  irregularity  and  absence ;  and  the  fearful  deprivation  of  the  best 
hours  of  life  to  the  young,  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired.  The  enforcement  of  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  is  advised,  by  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  attach  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  by  the  use  of  the  register,  the  notification  of  parents,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  teacher,  and  appeals  to  parents  and  guardians  to  encourage  it  The 
duties  of  superintending  or  town  ooomiittees,  and  of  prudential  committees,  are 
briefly  considered ;  manifestation  of  parental  interest  in  the  schools,  the  evils 
of  forcible  breaking  up  the  schools,  andr  of  absences  trom  final. examinations,  re- 
ferred to ;  and  the  report  closes  with  a  general  retrospect. 

In  his  niTB  xepoet,  Mr.  Mann,  after  his  usual  resum6  of  the  resnhi  attained 
the  previous  year,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  number 
of  meetings,  and  multiplying  the  points  at  which  conventions  of  the  friends  of 
education  should  assemble,  and  some  passing  notice  of  the  improvement  in  school 
districts,  school-houses,  appropriatipns  of  money  by  the  towns,  amount  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  length  of  schools,  and  uniformity  of  school  books,  discusses 
at  length  the  best  methods  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers  for  their 
work,  a  duty  devolving,  by  law,  on  the  town  or  superintending  committees.  Un- 
der the  head  of  moral  character,  he  recommends,  where  the  candidate  is  not  pre- 
viously known  to  the  committee,  strict  scrutiny  of  his  credentials,  and  a  registry 
of  the  names  of  those  who  recommend  them,  and  denounces,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  those  who  wodd  be  guilty  of  furnishing  reoommendations  to  persona 
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morally  disqualified  for  tbe  high  calling  of  teaohen  of  youth.  PaasiDg  over  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Boholarship  of  the  teacher,  which  can  generally  be  ascertained  without 
mnch  difficulty,  he  next  considers  the  beat  method  of  ascertaining  the  ability  of 
the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge,  and  his  capacity  for  managing  and  governing  a 
school— points  of  great  importance,  bat  which  many  of  the  school  committees 
had  declared  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  In  regard  to  the  first,  he  recommends 
that  the  candidate  should  be  qaestioned  on  his  method  of  using  the  blackboard, 
his  mode  of  teaching  reading,  whether  he  requires  the  children  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  read,  his  instruction  in 
pronunciation,  his  time  and  method  of  teaching  the  arithmetical  signs,  his  mode 
of  instructing  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  his  practice  in  regard  to 
reviews,  alternations  of  studies,  &c.  In  relation  to  his  ability  to  manage  and  govern 
a  school,  he  suggests  inquiries  into  his  methods  of  preserving  order  and  quiet  in  his 
school  \  his  views  relative  to  the  necessity  and  frequency  of  corporeal  punishment; 
his  practice  in  exciting  emulation  by  prizes,  Ao,  He  also  suggests  that  Inquiry 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  special  preparation  made  by  the  candidate  for 
teaching,  what  instruction  he  has  received  on  the  art  of  teaching,  either  in  nor- 
mal schoolSf  or  from  books  or  teachers'  periodicals.  Some  further  suggestions  are 
thus  made  relative  to  the  details  of  the  examination  of  teachers. 

The  two  Shaker  societies  had  th^  previous  year  refused  to  allow  their  teacheib 
to  be  examined,  or  their  schools  visited.  The  secretary  shows,  with  great  force,  the 
absurdity  of  their  course,  and  then  passes  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  statistics  and 
otherwise,  the  inequality  in  the  means  of  education  in  different  towns  in  the  state. 
The  frets  being  stated,  he  demonstrates  by  irrefragible  arguments,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  several  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  commonwealth,  the  dif- 
ference which  this  inequality  of  education  makes  in  the  productive  value  of  the 
labor  of  the  educated  and  uneducated.  He  thus  shows,  conclusively,  that  the 
state  and  individuals  would  be  very  greatly  the  gainers,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  by 
the  universal  diffusion  of  education.  That  a  person  with  a  good  common  school 
education  will,  in  the  same  business,  ordinarily  earn  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  one 
without  education — and  this  with  less  injury  or  expense  of  tools  or  machinery ; 
and  that  such  persons  usually  live  better,  and  are  better  members  of  society.  The 
argument  is  an  admirable  one. 

In  his  sixTB  KBPORT,  Mr.  Mann  passes  in  review  the  progress  of  the  preceding 
year,  in  the  school  appropriations,  the  attendance,  vacations  in  the  annual  schools, 
employment  of  female  teachers,  compensation  of  teachers,  reports  of  school 
committees,  breaking  up  of  schools,  qualifications  of  teachers,  dismission  of  in- 
competent teachers,  school  registers,  and  school  district  libraries ;  and  proceeds, 
under  the  head  of  teleetion  of  $tudie$y  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  physiology  into  the  schools.  To  do  this  effectually,  he  goes 
at  considerable  length  into  a  statement  and  illustration  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  and  the  daily  and  hourly  violations  of  them  by  the  masses.  He  also  sub- 
mits the  opinions  of  eminent  physicians  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  to  the  young,  and  enforces  these  opinions  by  further 
argrament  and  illustration.  This  portion  of  the  report  furnishes,  in  itself,  an  ad- 
mirable essay  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  and 
study. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  his  seventh  report,  after  his  customary  review  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools  of  the  state,  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  observations  made 
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in  hi9  Eoropean  tour  of  the  preceding  year,  in  which  he  h^d  Tinted 
a  hirge  number  of  achoola  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Prnasia,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgiom,  and  ^k«noe.  He  visited  not  only  the  public  schools  of  theee 
countries,  hut  their  institotions  for  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  orphans,  Tsgrants,  and 
juvenile  oflfendein,  also.  Leaving  these  topics,  however,  Mr.  Mann  comes  again 
^'pon  his  own  appropriate  ground,  and  considers  the  fearful  evils  of  a  partial  sys- 
tem of  education,  as  exhibited  in  England,  giving  numerous  facts  demonstrating 
the  great  inequality  of  the  opportunities  of  education,  the  disproportion  in  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  the  vile  and  often  degrading  and  obscene  books  used  in  the  lowest 
dass  of  schools,  and  the  necesHty  of  a  general  supervisory  power  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  school-houses,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  palaces  devoted  to 
private  or  endowed  schools  in  England,  he  regarded  as  decidedly  inferior  to  those 
of  Massachusetts,  In  convenienoe  and  In  ventilation.  The  reading-books,  espe- 
cially in  ijrermany,  were  better  than  ours,  as  being  more  practical  in  their  charac- 
ter. '  There  was  but  little  more  apparatus  there  than  here.  The  blackboard  was 
universally  used,  and  for  more  purposes  than  here.  In  some  sqhools  he  found 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the  country — a  valuable  aid  to  the  under- 
standing o^  the  comparative  quantities  contained  in  them.  In  some  of  the 
schools,  as  in  Holland,  there  were  cards  containing  fac-similes  of  the  coins  of  the 
realm ;  reading  boards  or  frames  (since  introduced  here,)  were  also  found  there. 
Models  of  implements  of  utility,  collections  of  shells,  minerals,  seeds,  woods,  &c., 
and  occasionally  paintings  of  considerable  value ;  and,  in  nearly  all,  tasteful  though 
cheap  engravings  and  maps  adorned  the  walls.  The  Lancasterlan  schools  he  found 
upon  the  wane,  a  *'  more  excellent  way  "  having  been  substituted  for  them.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  the  mental  activity  displayed  in  the  Scotch  schools,  and 
with  the  thoroughness  of  their  training  in  reading,  and  in  exercises  in  language, 
but  thought  there  was  too  much  harshness,  and  tpo  strong  appeals  to  emulation  in 
their  management. 

But  the  Prussian  schools  were,  in  his  view,  superior  to  any  others  he  saw  in 
Europe.  After  reviewing  briefly  the  orphan  and  vagrant  schools  of  Potsdam, 
CCalle,  and  Horn,  giving  to  the  apostolic  Wichem  his  due  meed  of  praise,  he 
proceeds  to  treat  of  the  classification  of  the  Prussian  schools,  the  method  of  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  claoses ;  and  here  he  urges  with  great  force  the  advantage  of 
the  system  adopted  there  of  teaching  words  before  letters.  He  also  suggests  that 
the  phonic  or  tauiir  method  of  spelling,  which  he  found  in  use  in  Prussia,  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted  here.  After  a  brief  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
reading  is  taught  in  the  higher  claases,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  their  methods  of 
instruction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in  grammar  and  composition.  In 
writing  and  drawing,  in  geography,  by  the  sketching  of  outlines  on  the  black- 
board ;  in  thinking  exercises,  knowledge  of  nature,  the  world,  and  society ;  allud- 
ing, under  these  heads,  to  the  careful  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  teachers 
for  their  work  of  instruction,  and  the  entire  absence  of  text-books,  in  instruction 
in  Bible  history  and  music,  which  he  found  universally  taught  in  Prussia.  He 
next  gives  an  account  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  the  preliminary  course  in 
which  their  eligibility  to  become  members  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers  was  de- 
cided, the  course  of  instruction,  its  extreme  thoroughness,  and  the  high  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  instruction.  In  reviewing  the  period  spent  in  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  he  states  these  &cts,  viz.,  that  he  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a 
lesson  with  a  book  in  his  hand  ;  he  never  saw  a  teacher  sitting ;  and  he  never  saw 
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41  ekUd  either  arraigned  for  puniahmeiit,  nndergoing  it,  or  baviog  recently  baen 
punished.  He  doei  not  intend  to  imply,  by  the  lait  remark,  thai  oorporeal  pun- 
ishment was  entirely  discarded,  but  that  it  waa  very  aeldom  necessary  to  resort  to 
it  The  earnestness  and  interest  of  the  teachen  in  their  work,  their  evident^ 
strong  affection  for  their  pupUs,  and  the  reciprocal  afl^tion  engendered  by  this, 
were  generally  sufficient  to  produce  obedience.  Educational  journals  he  found 
abundant,  and  well  sustained.  The  school  inspectors  were  men  of  high  attailfe- 
ments,  and  qualified  to  fill  the  highest  stations.  School  attendance  was  made 
compulsory  by  law,  the  parent  being  imprisoned  if  he  neglected  to  send  his  chU4» 
after  repeated  warnings— but  so  well  were  the  parefita  cooTinced  of  its  advanjb- 
ages,  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  law.  Mr.  Mann  next  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  higher  schools  (the  real  and  bpuger  schools,)  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony ;  and  assigns  the  reasons  why,  though  the  young  are  thus  educated,  yet 
the  nation  is  in  a  condition  of  such  apathy. 

He  then  proceeds  to  review  some  points,  in  the  schools  of  other  countries  whicib 
he  visited.  Corporeal  punishment  waa  not  used  in  Holland.  In  Scotland  and 
England,  on.  the  contrary,  it  was  in  Ibll  force ;  and,  in  some  of  the  proprietary  and 
endowed  schools  of  England,  solitary  confinement  still  prevailed.  .In  France,  be 
found  the  system  of  9urveHianc€  ia  force  in  the  boarding-schools  and  collegef^— 
the  watching  being  as  close  as  in  a  prison.  Smulatioii  is  an  incentive  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  schools,  of  all  grades ;  and  is  allowed,  though  not  extensively 
practiced,  in  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools.  Iti  application  to  religious  instruo 
tion  and  attainment,  Mr.  Mann  thinks  highly  objectionable.  The  religious  instruor 
tion,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  oontineot|  is  for  the  roost  part  sectarian — 
a  measure  fraught  with  many  and  great  evils,  not  the  least  of  which  are  its  poliVr 
ical  results.  Mr.  Mann  closes  with  some  eloquent  reflections  on  the  reasons  w« 
have  for  thankfulness  that  our  lot  was  not  cast  among  the  effete,  worn-out  nar 
tions  of  Europe ;  but  that  here  civilisation  could  have  new  opportunities  of  triali 
unembarrassed  by  prescriptive  rights,  hereditary  nobility,  an  absolute  govern* 
inent,  feudalism,  or  pauperism ;  and  sums  up  with  this  great  truth,  that  "  In  a 
rejptii/tc,  ignorance  is  a  crime  ;  and-  that  piools  immorality  io  not  Uso  an  op? 
frotnium  to  the  etate  than  it  is  guHt  in  the  perpetrator,^^ 

In  his  BJOUTH  EBPoaT,  after  giving  hia  usual  statistics  of  the  advance  in  tho 
cause  of  education  in  the  state,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  increasing  employment 
of  female  teachers,  the  enUrged  amount  of  town  appropriations,  the  gratifying  ilk 
crease  in  the  number  of  school  libraries,  and  the  painfol  necessity  of  breaking  up 
schools  from  the  incompetency  of  teachen,  he  advocatea,  at  some  length,  the  or* 
ganization  of  teachers*  institutes  (which  had  already  been  established  in  Nem 
York,)  and  recommends  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose ;  he  also  notices,  with 
approbation,  the  organization  of  county  and  town  teachers'  associations,  suggesta 
that  school  registers  should  hereafter  be  provided,  in  book  form ;  specifies  the  r»r 
suits  of  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  towns  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  used  ift 
the  schools ;  and  notices  the  causes  which  led  to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  staMi 
normal  schools  from  Lexington  to  West  Newton.  He  then  proceeds  to  discusf 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  school  moneys  among  the  districts^  giving 
statistics  of  the  methods  heretofore  adopted,  which  were  exceedingly  various ;  andf 
without  entering  into  details,  urging  the  view  that  the  distribution  should  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  equal  advantages  to  each,  district  This  does  not 
necessarily  require. an  equal  expenditure  in  each}  foK  one  school  may  be  laigp 
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tod  reqidro  one  or  more  MMttanto,  another  may  be  amall  and  require  bat  one 
leacber;  one  may  be  ecmpoaed  mostly  of  large  acholari  and  reqoire  a  male 
teacher,  another >of  amaO  acholari  and  be  bene6ted  by  having  a  good  female 
teacher.  Conneeted  with  thia  mbject  ia  the  qveition  of  the  power  of  the  towns 
to  raise  money  for  achool  parpoies,  beyond  the  minimum  required  by  the  statute. 
Mr.  Mann  defenda  the  liberal  construction  of  the  statote ;  not  only  torn  motives  of 
humanity  and  phihmthro|iy,  but  from  the  evident  design  of  the  law-makers,  as 
demonstrated  from  other  enactments  bearing  upon  the  question.  Another  point 
considered  in  the  report,  is  the  teaching  voetU  nuuie  in  the  schools.  He  states 
that  about  five  hundred^  or  nearly  one-aiith  of  the  schools  in  the  commonwealth 
have  already  adopted  the  practice  of  singing  in  school ;  and^irges  the  importance 
of  its  universal  adoption,  from  the  natural  taste  for  it  in  all  classes,  from  its  refin- 
ing, softening,  and  purifying  power,  from  the  excellent  results  which  it  has  pro- 
duced in  other  countries,  and  in  our  own  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  for  its 
promotion  of  health,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  intellcctnal  exercises,  and  for  its 
social  and  moral  influence.  He  quotes  also  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  of 
Napoleon,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  music  in  controlling  men.  Having  thus  de- 
monstrated the  desirableness  of  this  addition  to  school  instruction,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  means  of  aocomplbhing  the  object  He  suggests  that  the  ability  to  aing 
should,  as  for  aa  possible,  be  made  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher ;  and 
that,  where  thia  is  impracticable,  in  the  larger  towns,  a  teacher  ahould  be  hired, 
and  in  the  smaller  towna,  benevolent  perwna,  accomplished  in  the  art,  should 
vdnnteer  to  bestow  instruction. 

The  Nurra  aaroaT  commences  with  some  statistics  of  great  interest;  one  table, 
showing  that  there  were  but  twenty-two  towna  in  the  commonwealth  which  bnd 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  state  provision  for  school  libraries ;  another  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  school  fund  for  ten  years ;  a  third  giving  the  amount 
raised  by  the  towns  for  school  purposes,  showing  that  the  expenditure  for  schools, 
per  annum,  waa  more  than  one  dollar  for  every  inhabitant.  The  usual  statistics 
in  regard  to  length  of  schools,  attendance,  icCf  are  given ;  and  the  neceenty  of 
enforcing  a  more  foil  and  punctual  attendance,  urged  with  great  earnestness  and 
eloquence.  The  compensation  of  teachers  is  next  considered,  and  the  secretary 
urges  the  necessity  of  increased  compensation,  and  a  higher  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion, especially  for  female  teachers ;  on  the  ground  of  the  severity  and  reeponai- 
bility  of  their  dutiea,  the  cost  of  training,  and  the  feet  that  the  best  talent  is  now 
drawn  away  to  private  schools  and  seminaries,  in  other  statea,  by  the  higher 
compensation  oflbred  them.  The  advantages  of  the  new  school  register  are  pointed 
out ;  the  cases  in  which  schools  were  broken  up  through  the  incompetency  of 
the  teacher,  or  other  causes,  which  had  largely  increased  under  the  new  law  of 
the  previous  year,  are  next  analysed ;  the  number  of  new  teachers,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  number  who  make  teach/ng  a  profession,  are  noticed ;  an  inter- 
esting narrative  is  given  of  the  holding  of  the  first  teachers'  institutes,  whose  or- 
ganisation was  due  to  the  liberality  of  Hon.  Bdmund  Dwight ;  a  retrospect  of  the 
year,  ita  progress,  and  ita  signa  of  promise,  are  recorded ;  and  Mr.  Mann  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  duties  of  the  state  for  the  ftiture,  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  connectkm  with  thia  subject,  he  speaks  at  considerable  length  of  «cJbce{-«io- 
tive$j  and  of  some  means  for  avoidhig  and  extirpating  §ehool  meet.  Under  these 
heads,  he  considers,  first,  the  character,  duties,  and  qualificationa  of  tiie  bqImjoI 
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Qominittecfl,  urging  the  importanoe  of  their  placing  moral  improvemeDt,  in  their 
examinations  of  the  school,  in  at  least  equal  rank  with  intelleotnai  progress, 
and  that  they  should  disoountenanoe  the  ef&rt  on  the  part  ot  teachers  to  en- 
courage intellectual  progress^  at  the  expense  of  moral  culture,  or  the  development 
of  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature.  He  next  passes  to  the  motives  that  should 
actuate  the  teacher.  He  must  not  he  a  hireling.  He  must  love  children  and 
love  his  work.  The  contemplation  of  his  work,  in  its  ever-changing  character, 
and  its  beneficence  should  constantly  excite  him  to  new  zeal,  and  exhilarate  his 
spirits ;  if  it  do  not,  he  is  unfit  for  his  work.  He  should  enter  the  school- room  as 
the  friend  and  bene&ctor  of  his  scholars ;  should  aim  to  secure  th^ir  good-will ; 
should  lead,  not  drive.  Order  must  be  maintained,  but  it  should  be  maintained 
from  reverence  and  regard  for  the  teacher,  and  not  from  fear.  No  code  of  laws 
-should  be  enacted,  but  every  act  should  be  submitted  to  the  conscience  of  the 
school.  /«  it  right  ?  not  1$  it  toritten  ?  should  be  the  question  to  be  propounded 
by  each  scholar  to  his  own  conscience.  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  speak 
of  the  duties  to  be  done,  of  the  reasons  and  rewards  appertaining  to  them,  rather 
than  of  offenses  and  their  punishments.  The  moral  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher  should  have  reference  to  their  duties  in  school  and  at  home ;  the  doty  of 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  honor  and  kindness  to  each  other ;  the  desire  of  aiding 
each  other's  improvement ;  the  cowardice  and  meanness  of  attributing  to  others 
our  own  faults  and  offenses ;  the  despicable  character  of  fiilsehood  and  decep- 
tion, &c.,  &o. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  next  considered ;  the  influence  of  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  of  the  restraint  of  higher  motives,  is  compared  ;  and,  though 
corporeal  punishment  may  be  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  it  should  be  abandoned 
when  higher  motives  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil.  Fear  is  neither 
curative  nor  rettorativtf  it  is,  at  some  times  and  in  some  cases,  preTentive,  and 
hence  should  not  be  proscribed  from  the  teacher's  list  of  motives,  but  when  bpth 
teacher  and  pupil  reach  that  higher  plane  of  action,  for  which,  we  are  striving, 
we  may  hope  to  substitute  love  and  duty  for  it.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Mann  ex- 
presses himself  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  expelling  refVactory  and  dis- 
obedient children  from  the  school ;  they  should  be  retained  and  subdued.  In  the 
exercises  of  the  school-room,  every  true  teacher  will  consider  the  train  of  feeling, 
not  less  than  the  train  of  thought^  which  is  evolved }  and  the  importance  of  being 
alive  to  the  bearing  and  influence  of  them  upon  the  character  of  his  pupils 
can  not  be  overrated. 

Imperfect  recitations,  and  their  penalties,  may  exert  an  unhappy  influence. 
The  teacher  should  not  induce  them  by  giving  too  long  lessons,  and  he  should  not 
suffer  any  scholar  habitually  to  break  down  in  recitation  ;  and,  above  all,  a  class 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  from  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  shame,  contempt  for 
the  study,  and  recklessness,  which  would  follow.  The  other  temptations  in  regard 
to  lessons  are  next  considered,  and  the  means  of  obviating  and  overcommg  them 
stated.  The  slurring  or  shirking  lessons,  the  acted  falsehood  of  procuring  others 
to  do  the  work,  and  then  presenting  it  as  the  pupiPs  own,  the  prompting  others 
at  recitation,  and  the  relying  on  others  to  prompt  one,  and  the  evils  which  follow 
fVom  them,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  them,  are  fully  stated.  The  use  of 
keys,  or  answers,  in  mathematical  studies,  is  also  condemned,  not  more 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  mathematics  which  it  exhibits,  than 
ibr  the  deception  and  •  fisilsehood  which  it  inevitably  occasions  *,  and  the  teacher 
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it  recommend^  to  giye  oat  origioal  questipm  and  proVleoMi,  to  tfiwart  tlM 
praotioe. 

The  prevention  <^  whispering,  and  other  fi>nna  of  oommnnioation,  ia  the  nest 
topic  Qonsidered,  and  tbe  nffiou/i  methoda  taken  to  prevent  it  are  discnsaed,  and 
the  moral  danger  attendant  npon  sonie  of  them  noticed.  The  intense  oocupft> 
tion  of  the  pupils,  and  the  elevation  of  the  moral  staxuiard  to  such  a  tone  as  shall 
arrny  the  moral  force  of  the  pupQs  against  ^hiq>ering,  and  in  frvoi:  of  self-denial,  , 
are  commended  as  the  most  effecUyil  preventive. 

Truancy  is  another  school-vice  to  be  overcome,  lliis  can  be  done  by  rendering 
the  school  attractive,  by  careful  and  accurate  registration,  and  by  frequent  con^po- 
ence  with  parents.  The  motiv€$  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  children  are  nuraeroos. 
The  objects  of  knowledge  should  be  made  attractive,  both  by  their  order  of  pr»- 
aentatioD  and  the  manner  of  exhibiting  them ;  this  requires  high  powers  and 
at^inments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Fear^  ambition,  emulation,  if  used  aa 
motives,  must  be  used  sparingly,  and  with  a  full  oonsciousUjess  of  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  their  excessive  application.  The  relative  rank  which  is  aB» 
signed  to  mental  and  moral  qualities  in  the  teacherV  mind,  will  determine  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  using  emulation  as  an  incentive.  With  some  appr«^ 
priate  remarks  on  the  preparation  for  school  ezaminatiops,  showing  the  neceanty 
of  their  being  only  the  measure  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  pupils  in  knowledgeii 
and  some  admirable  suggestions  on  the  poesibiUty  of  inculcating  moral  lessooa 
through  intellectual  exercises,  and  a  contrast  of  the  inductive  with  the  dogmatia 
method  of  instruction,  this  able  report  olosea. 

Mr.  Mannas  tenth  report  commences  with  the  announoenient  of  some  cheer* 
ing  facts  relative  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  of  education  in  the  state.  The 
amount  appropriated  by  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools,  had  risen  ftam 
$400,000,  in  1837,  to  $620,000,  in  1845.  The  number- of  female  teaohen  em- 
ployed had  increased  from  3591  to  4997,  while  the  number  of  male  teachers  waa 
only  215  more  than  nine  years  previous.  More  than  $1,200,000  had  been  ex- 
pended during  the  same  period  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school-housea ;  ths 
amount  of  apparatus  had  increased  a  hundred  fold ;  the  methods  of  inatructioo^ 
through  the  mfluence  of  normal  schools  and  teachera'  institutes,  and  the  greater* 
strictness  of  examinations,  had  been  greatly  improved.  Szaminations  both  ol- 
teachers  and  schools  bad  been  conducted,  in  many  instances,  by  written  or. 
printed  questions.  The  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools  had  been  much 
Improved  ;  induced  by  a  higher  degree  of  competency  on  the  pa^ts  of  the  teaohr. 
ers,  more  oarefhl  examination  of  the  teachers,  and  visitation  of  the  schools,  apd 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  parents ;  five  hnndi^  schools,  almost  one-aixth  of 
the  entire  number,  had  been  taught,  and  well  taught,  without  a  resort  to  corporeal 
pnn'shment.  The  aggregate  attendance  had  been  a  little  advanced,  though  too- 
little  ^  and  the  average  length  of  the  schools. had  inorieased,  since  1837,  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  circulation  of  the  school  abstracts  had  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  and  the  teachers*  institutes  and  normal  schools, were  well  attended,  and^ 
were  qualifying  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  the  state. 

Having  stated  these  encouraging  focts,  Mr.  Ml^ln  next  proceeds  to  give  aomd, 
account  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  commencing  with  the  history  of  its< 
origin  and  the  arguments  for  a  system  of  free  eckoole.    He  specifies,  first,  the  ar^ 
gument  adduced  for  it  by  its  early  founders, — the  necessity  of  universal  edopatioa 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  faith, — an  insufficient  argument,  beoausci  aa 


that  ground  the  Romanist  should  oppose  it ;  next)  the  argument  that  it  waf 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions ;  this,  too, 
an  untenable  ground^  as  a  monarchist  should,  in  that  ease,  be  opposed  to  it ;  th^ 
argument  of  the  political  economist,  and  of  the  moralist,  who  extends  the 
positions  of  the  economist,  are  next  stated ;  and  Mr.  Mann  proceeds  to  defend 
free  schools,  by  an  argument  resting  on  higher  grounds  than  either.  Laying 
down  the  postulate  that  every  child  of  the  human  lamily  has  the  same  right  to  an 
education  that  he  has  to  inhale  the  air  which  keeps  him  in  life,  or  to  enjoy  th^ 
light  of  the  sun,  or  to  receive  that  shelter,  protection,  and  nourishment,  which  ar^ 
neceasary  to  the  continuance  of  his  bodily  existence,  he  proceeds  to  defend  thia 
postulate  by  the  following  argument  Property,  whether  real  or  personal,  has  foj^ 
fts  main,  primary,  and  natural  elements  and  ingredients,  the  riches  of  the  soil,  th« 
treasures  of  the  sea,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  fertilizing  clouds,  streams, 
and  dewB,  the  wind,  and  the  chemical  and  vegetative  agencies  of  nature.  Bui 
these  are  the  gifts  of  Gk)d,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  race ;  hence  the  individual 
can  have  but  a  life  tenure,  and  is  bound  to  iransmit  the  property  thus  acquired, 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  to  the  next  generation.  Again,  of  that  por-. 
tion  of  property  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  human  toil,  how  very 
small  a  portion  b  there,  for  which  the  present  generation  is  not  indebted  to  thgeet 
which  have  preceded  it  i  our  government,  laws,  institutions,  our  houses,  roada, 
churches,  the  arts,  Boiences,  discoveries,  and  inventions,  by  which  we  are  enahledf 
tp  apply  labor  pro&tably,  were  all,  or  most  of  them,  handed  down  to  us  by  thosa 
who  have  preceded  uq ;  and  we  are  but  the  trustees  of  the  accumulations  of  the 
ages  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  It  follows  from  these  premises  that  the  next 
generation  have  a  claim  on  that  which  we  hold  as  property,  such  as  the  ward  has 
upon  the  guardian,  and  hence  there  is  an  obligation  on  us  to  qualify  those  yet  ia 
their  minority,  for  their  future  inheritance,  and  they  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  so 
much  of  their  future  inheritance  as  may  be  necessary  thus  to  qualify  them,  be- 
fore they  come  into  fuU  poaBcenon.  Mr.  Mann  illustrated  this  also  in  other  wayi^ 
as  by  the  case  of  several  proprietors  of  land  on  the  same  stream,  where  those, 
above  can  not  corrupt,  or  injure  the  quality,  or  diminish  the  quantity^  of  water  to 
which  those  below  are.  entitled,  and  thus  the  occupant  below  has  some  claim  upon, 
the  waters  above,  before  they  reach  his  llmd ;  or,  in  the  case  of  persons  occupying, 
the  same  vicinity,  one  can  not  injure  or  vitiate  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere^ 
which  the  others  are  to  breathe.  He  aums  up  the  argument  as  follows :  **  The. 
successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  oonstitnte  one  great  common- 
wealth." 

The  property  of  this  commonwealth  ia  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its, 
youth,  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  because  embezzlement  and; 
pillage  firom  children  and  deecendanti,  are  as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses,  when 
perpetrated  against  contemporaries.  Having  thus  laid  his  foundations  broad  and; 
deep,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  fhoe  school  system  of  Massachusetts  is  reared 
npon  them ;  giving  first  the  constitutional  provision  relative  to  fVee  schools, 
ajnd  then,  under  the  following  heads,  in  popular  language,  the  substance  of  the 
legal  enactment,  and  decisions  bearing  on  the  subject.  Territorial  organization  of 
the  state,  duty  of  towi^  to  maintain  schools  (giving  under  this  head  the  decision; 
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€i  the  supreme  oonit  in  the  case  of  Cvshing  vt.  Inhahitmti  of  Newburypoit,) 
■ehool  distriotB,  pradeotial  oommitteee,  district  school-houses,  school  district  taxes, 
ooDtignoas  school  districts,  in  adjoining  towns,  union  school  districts,  school  com- 
mittees, duty  of  the  town  committee  to  provide  a  school  when  the  prudential 
committee  fiiils  to  do  so,  doty  of  the  town  committee  in  regard  to  schools  kept  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  visitation  of  schools,  school-books, 
religious  liberty,  teachers,  Board  of  Education,  school  registers,  inquiries  and  re- 
tnnia,  committees'  reports,  school  abstracts,  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
paratus, district  school  libraries,  state  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  penal 
ties  for  not  providing  and  for  withholding  the  means  of  education,  aids  and  en 
couragements  to  education,  provision  for  answering  the  requests  of  other  states  » 
and  countries. 

With  an  eloquent  peroration  on  the  n-sults  which  have  already  been  realised 
from  this  general  diffusion  of  education  in  the  state,  Mr.  Mann  closes  this  long 
and  able  report,  occupying  in  all  nearly  300  pages. 

The  BLEVENTH  asroET  announces  an  advance  of  more  than  $50,000  over  the 
preceding  year  in  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools,  an  increase  of 
241  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed,  and  an  advance  in  the  monthly 
stipend  paid  to  both  male  and  female  teachers ;  which,  however,  especially  in  the 
case  of  females,  it  still  pronounces  (at  below  what  it  should  be,  and  urges  a  decided 
increase.  The  schools  were  held  an  average  period  of  eight  months,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  also  increasing.  The  tables  in  the  school  abstracts  had  been  prepared 
by  the  secretary,  and  an  important  one  added,  arranging  the  towns  in  the  state 
b  the  order  of  their  merit  or  delinquency  in  regard  to  attendance  of  scholars ; 
thus  demonstrating  an  important  fact,  that  the  attendance  was  much  better  in  the 
scattered  rural  districts  than  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  this  connection  he 
suggests  the  importance  of  a  change  in  the  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  bestowing  it  according  to  the  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and 
urges  some  potent  reasons  for  such  a  measure ;  he  refers  to  an  error  in  the  act 
of  1847,  relative  to  the  forwarding  reports  and  returns  by  the  school  com- 
mittees, suggests  some  improvements  in  regard  to  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and 
to  the  condition  of  the  state  normal  schools,  drc,  and  then  -proceeds  to  discuss  a 
topic  which  he  deems  of  vital  interest  to  the  state,  viz.,  The  powtr  of  common 
tehooU^  if  under  proper  management  and  control,  and  attended  by  all  the  chU- 
dren  of  the  etate,  to  redeem  the  etate  from  eodalvicee  and  crimee.  During  the 
preceding  year,  Mr.  Mann  had  addressed  a  circular  to  John  Griscom,  Emj.,  an 
eminent  teacher  and  reformer,  David  P.  Page,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Solomon  Adams,  Esq.,  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  F.  A.  Adams,  Esq.,  £.  A. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Roger  S.  Howard,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  all  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  teachers,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  regarded  high 
moral  qualifications  as  an  essential  to  successful  teaching,  he  had  propounded  the 
following  queries  :— 

1.  "  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  school-keeping;  and  whether 
in  the  country,  or  populous  towns,  or  cities  f  " 

2.  **  Abtiut  how  many  children  have  yon  had  under  your  care ;  of  which  sex, 
and  between  what  ages  T  " 

3.  **  Should  all  our  schools  be  kept  by  teachers  of  high  inteOectnal  and  moral 
qualifications,  and  should  all  the  children  in  the  community  be  brought  within 
these  schools  for  ten  months  in  a  year,  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  sixteen 
years  *,  then  what  proportion, — what  per  centege,— of  such  children  as  you  have 
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had  under  yonr  eare^  oonld,  in  your  opinion,  be  so  ednoated  and  trained,  that  their 
ezistenoe,  on  going  out  into  the  world,  would  be  a  benefit  and  not  a  detriment,  an 
honor  and  not  a  ahame,  to  society  T  Or,  to  state  the  question  in  a  general  form,  if 
all  children  were  bronght  within  the  salutary  and  auspicious  influences  I  have 
here  supposed,  what  per  centage  of  them  should  you  pronounce  to  be  irreclaim- 
able and  hopeless  f  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  imbeciles  or  idiots,  but  only  of 
rational  and  accountable  beings." 

The  persons  to  whom  these  inquiries  were  addressed,  were  all  belieTers  in  the 
GalTinistic  doctrine  of  total  depravi^,  and  a  transmitted  sinful  nature,  so  that  no 
theory  of  the  innate  goodness,  or  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  could  have  in- 
fluenced their  opinion,  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  unanimity  in  the  views  they  ex- 
pressed.  Mr.  Griscom,  a  cautious,  careful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a 
teacher  for  forty-two  or  forty-three  years,  replied :  *'  My  belief  is  that,  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  question,  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  would  be  irre- 
olaunable  nuisances  to  society,  and  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  would  be  supporters 
of  the  moral  welfiure  of  the  community  in  which  they  resided.  •  •  •  •  • 
Finally,  in  the  predicament  last  stated  in  the  circular,  and  supposing  the  teachers 
to  be  imbued  with  the  gospel  spirit,  I  believe  there  would'  not  be  .more  than  ons 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  children  educated,  on  whom  a  wise  judge  would  be 
compelled  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  hopelessness  and  irreclaimability." 

Mr.  Page  says,  under  the  circumstances  stated, "  I  should  scarcely  expect,  after 
the  first  generation  of  children  submitted  to  the  experiment,  to  fiul,  in  a  single 
case,  to  secure  the  results  yon  have  named." 

Mr.  S.  Adams  says :  "  So  ihr  as  my  own  experience  goes,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  experience  of  others  extends,  so  fiv  as  the  statistics  of  crime  thVow 
any  light  on  the  subject,  I  should  confidently  expect  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred, and  I  think  even  more,  with  sncfi  meaitt  of  education  as  you  have  sup- 
posed, and  with  such  divine  favor  as  we  are  auihorjzed  to  expect,  would  become 
good  members  of  society,  the  supporters  of  order  and  law,  and  truth  and  justice, 
and  all  righteousness.*' 

Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  replies :  "  If  all  our  schools  were  und^  the  charge  of  teach- 
ers possessing  what  I  regard  as  the  right  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  and 
if  all  the  children  in  the  community  wtdre  brought  nnder  the  influence  of  these 
schools,  fbr  ten  months  in  the  year,  I  think  the  work  of  training  up  the  whole 
eommunity  to  intelligence  and  virtue,  would  soon  be  accomplished,  as  completely 
as  any  human  end  can  be  obtained  by  human  means." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Adams  liad  met  with  but  two  boys,  out  of  neariy  four  hundred,  who 
had  been  under  his  care,  of  whose  correct  conduct,  nnder  the  circumstances 
supposed,  he  would  have  any  doubt ;  and  even  them  he  could  not  regard  as  ut- 
terly irreclaimable. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Andrews  replies :  '^  On  these  conditions,  and  nnder  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  fiulures  need  not  be,-« 
would  not  be,— one  per  cent" 

MisB  Beecher  ssys :  ^  Let  it  be  so  arranged  that  all  these  children  shall  remam 
tin  sixteen,  under  their  teachers,  and  also  that  they  shall  spend  their  lives  in  this 
city  (i.  e.  the  city  where  they  had  been  taught,)  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, I  do  not  believe  that  one,  no,  not  a  tingle  one,  would  fiiil  of  proving  a  re- 
spectable and  prosperous  member  of  society ;  nay,  more,  I  believe  every  one 
rouldi  at  the  dose  of  life,  find  admission  mto  the  world  of  peace  and  love  " 
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Hftviog  obtained  nioh  weighty  evidence  in  iavor  of  the  plan  mggeeted,  Mr. 
Mann  proceeds  to  oonnder  what  is  neceenry  to  carry  it  out,  and  atates,  aa  the 
prereqnisitea,  the  advancement  of  all  the  teaohera  of  thie  itate  to  the  physi- 
oal,  tntellectnal,  and  moral  qaalificationa  of  those  who  now  occupy  the  high- 
est rank ;  and,  second,  the  power  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  all  the  children 
of  the  state  in  school  ten  months  in  the  year,  during  the  period  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  Oan  these  prerequisites  be  attained  f  He  believes 
they  can,  and  urges  the  following  considerations.  The  talent  and  ability  for  a 
•apply  of  such  teachers  as  are  required,  sufficient  for  this  demand,  exists  in  the  state, 
as  is  evident  from  the  large  number  who,  enteriog  at  first  on  the  teacber^s  pro- 
fession, forsake  it  for  those  more  lucrative,  and  considered  more  honorable,  and 
who  attain  in  tliese  high  distinction.  If  the  standard  of  requirements  wss  raised, 
and  &e  compensation  put  as  high  as  the  average  of  other  professibnB,  the  num- 
ber would  soon  be  sufficient  j  that  the  state  could  a^rd  to  do  this,  is  demonstra- 
ted from  the  foot  that  the  expense  would  not  exceed  three  times  what  it  is  now,  an^ 
the  savii^  effected  in  the  diminution  of  crime  and  vice,  as  is  easily  proved,  would 
amount  to  tenfold  the  cosL 

In  regard  to  attendance,  he  shows  that  the  previous  legislation  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  states,  settles  the  question  of  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance ; 
that  in  most  oases  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  parent,  and  in  all  to  the  child ;  that 
in  the  case  of  the  vicious  and  indolent  parent,  who  now  lives  on  his  child's  labor| 
it  is  but  justice ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  honest  and  virtuous  poor,  to  whom  it 
might  be  a  hardship,  the  state  could  and  should  compensate  for  the  loss  of  serv- 
ice. In  regard  to  the  k)ss  of  service  to  the  public,  he  demonstrates  that  the 
nnmber  employed  is  comparatively  few,  and  that,  in  these  oases,  the  more  intelli- 

■ 

gent  labor  of  the  educated  child,  pver  siiMeen  years  of  age,  would  be  sufficiently 
profitable  to  compensate  for  any  loss  which  might  otherwise  ensue.  He  then 
urges,  in  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Board,  the  importance  of  taking  this  bold 
step  forward,  and  securing  to  the  rising  generation  UninerwaUty  of  Education, 

Some  months  pnor  jo  the  presentation  of  his  twelvtb  and  LAvr  eeport,  Mr. 
Mann  had  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  conse^ 
quenoe  of  his  election  to  Gongresi.  lliis  report  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Board,  as  his  flvewell  address  to  those  with  whom,  and  for  whom,  he'had,  for 
almost  twelve  years,  so  &ithfu]ly  labored. 

In  this  report  he  reviews  his  past  labors,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  commonweahh|  at  the  time  he  accepted  office,  with  their  present 
state,  enumerating,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  the  doubling  of  the  appropriations  for 
schools,  the  expenditure  of  S2,200,000  on  school-houses  during  the  period,  the 
rapid  increase  of  female  teachers,  as  indicating  the  high  intellectual  culture  of  i&e 
sex,  the  increase  in  attendance,  the  organization  and  successful  operation  of  the 
state  nomud  schools  and  teaoliers'  institutes,  the  district  school  libraries,  which,  in 
aome  seven  or  eight  years,  had  risen  from  nothing,  to  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
91,000  volumes,  and  the  beneficent  legislation  of  the  past  two  years,  by  which  the 
sphere  of  the  teachers'  institutes  was  enlarged,  power  given  to  take  land  on  ap- 
praisal for  the  location  of  sdiool-houses,  the  inmates  of  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection provided  with  iostruotion,  the  idiot  and  imbecile  brought  under  humanizing 
and  enlightening  influences,  and  the  juvenile  ofiender  reformed,  instead  of  being 
brutalized  by  the  associations  of  a  prison.  Having  thus  hud  before  the  Board 
the  existing  condition  of  education  in  the  state,  he  proceeds,  as  in  his  former 
repoifta,  to  diiciiss  a  particular  topic,  or  class  of  topics  mdfe  at  length. 
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AnoouDoiiig,  SB  hh  general  tobject,  "  The  oat^aofities  ef  oar  present  school  iyt- 
tem  to  improve  the  pecnniary  oondhion,  and  to  elerifite  the  intellectual  and  moral 
eharaoter  of  the  oomDHmwealih,"  he  prooeedh  to  ahow  the  oomparative  insignifi- 
oance  of  MaanohufetCa  with  moat  of  the  other  atatea  in  territorial  extent ;  ita 
paucity  of  mineral  reaoaroea,  and  of  natural  ftoilitSea  for  internal  hiteroonrae ;  its 
rook-bound  and  aterile  soil,  and  iti  polittoal  inferiority  in  the  number  of  its  repre- 
aentattvea  in  the  national  couneUa ;  and  then,  in  a  panage  of  rare  eloquence  and 
beauty,  a  regal  gem,  even  among  hia  profusbn  of  brilliant  paasagea,  he  urges  that 
her  very  diminutiveneaa  riiould  be  a  atimnlua  to  higher  achievements ;  and  that 
**  the  narrow  atrip  of  half-oultivated  land,  that  liea  between  her  eastern  and 
western  bonndariea,  is  not  Maasaohnaetts ;  but  lier  noble  and  incorruptible  men, 
her  pure  and  etalted  women,  the  ehlldren  fai  all  her  aohools,  whose  daily  lessons 
•re  the  preludes  and  reheaiMlB  of  the  great  duties  of  life,  and  the  prophedea  of 
future  eminence, — rnai  aeb  tbc  trATi."  Developing  and  applying  this  idea,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  common  aohool  aa  the  most  effective  and  benigrnant  of  all  the 
forces  of  civilization  ahd  progreas,  and  to  show  bow  the  true  business  of  the  school- 
room connects  itaelf  and  beoomea  Identical  with  the  great  Interests  of  society. 
He  considen,  first,  the  influence  of  ooh«et  viewa  of  pkytieal  edueation^  such  aa 
might  be  disseminated  from  the  aohool-rodm.  By  means  of  this,  life  might  be 
prolonged,  aiekneas,  insanity,  and  pain  prevented,  weakness  replaced  by  vigor, 
the  appetites  controlled,  and  the  vioea  of  esEoesa  aubdued,  and  the  body,  God'a 
earthly  temple,  made  fit  and  seemly  for  the  abode  of  an  indwellhig  divini^. 

Conaidering  next  the  beneficiai  eflecta  Of  a  universal  diffusion  of  intellectual 
education  on  the  community,  and  espeeiaiify  a  community  situated  like  Massaohu- 
aetts,  he  shows,  by  numerous  illustrations,  that  the  only  efficient  prevenUve  of  thii 
division  of  society  into  k  wealthy  ariatDcraoy  and  a  poor  and  dependent  lab^lng 
olaas,  is  that  intellectoal  odtare,  which  Aall  fliake  the  poor  in  money  the  equal 
of  the  rich,  in  intellectual  power,  in  inventive  genius,  and  In  that  skill  and  crea- 
tive energy  whk)h,  whatever  may  be  their  employment,  will  prevent  them  from 
remaining  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  He  passes  next  to  the  consideration  of  polit- 
ical educatkm,  and  its  influence  In  the  ph)motion  of  wiae  action,  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  government  of  the  alale  or  the  nation ;  in  the  prevention  of  arbitrary 
exactions,  of  mono|x>Iiea,  of  lotteries,  and  of  licenses  for  the  commission  of  crime ; 
the  too  frequent  administration  of  the  oath,  under  cironmstanoes  inviting  perjury ; 
the  preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  batlot-box ;  and  the  inculcation  of  those 
g^eat  principles  of  poUtfcal  science,  wiiich  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions. 

But  (kr  higher  in  importance  la  nforal  education.  It  is  a  primal  necessity  of 
social  existenoe.  Bdnoated  intellect,  uncontrolled  by  moral  principle,  would  be  but 
the  minister  of  evil.  In  all  the  htetoiy  of  mah,  intellect,  unrestrained  by  con- 
aoienoe,  has  subverted  right,  and  turned  good  into  evil,  until,  spite  of  the  restrio- 
tions  of  law,  the  arguments  of  the  moralist,  and  the  warnings  and  appeals  of  the 
minister  of  Christianity,  it  has  attuned  a  statna  so  formidable,  that  some  have 
been  ready  to  give  up  the  world  aa  a  total  loas,  utterly  gone  to  wreck.  The  at- 
tempt to  give  to  all  the  children  of  a  community  a  car^l  moral  training  haa  not 
yet,  however,  been  made ;  and,  till  this  (kils,  we  need  not  despair.  We  have  in 
its  Ihvor  the  strongest  testimony  of  experienced  teachers,  and,  more  than  this,  the 
declaration  of  holy  writ :  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
la  old  he  wiU  not  depart  from  h."  But  to  ihe  frill  consummation  of  so  glorious  a 
reaalt,  more  la  needed  than  mere  training,  in  morals.    Religious  education  ia 
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reqniaite.  By  thia  is  meant,  not  aeotarian  ednoationi  not  the  teaching  after  and 
of  thia  or  that  denomination,  but  thoae  great  tmtha  of  revelation  in  which  all  can 
agree,  and  which  will  oaoae  men  to  know  and  reverence  God,  and  love  their 
fellow-men.  The  qneation  how  thb  religiooa  edacation  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
young,  18  an  important  one.  It  moat  not  be  a  religion  established  by  government, 
with  its  formulas  and  creeds,  for  all  history  shows  that  this  uniformly  Hheltcre  and 
encouragea  the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  irreligion.  It  may  not  be  done  by  permitting 
to  one  sect  or  another  the  control  of  all  religions  instruction.  It  can  only,  in  our 
common  schools,  be  accomplished  by  putting  the  Bible,  the  eternal  rule  of  right, 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  causing  the  teacher,  by  precept,  and  above  all  by 
example,  to  enforce  and  illustrate  its  blessed  teachings. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Mann  vindicates,  at  some  length,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  himself,  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  or  (hvoring  irreligion,  and,  as  it 
was  charged,  with  advocating  "godleBB  BekooUJ^  He  ahows,  conclusively,  that 
both  the  Board  and  its  secretary  advocated  and  urged  the  use  of  the  scriptures  in 
all  the  schools,  firom  some  of  which  they  had  been  rejected  when  he  came  into 
office,  but  were  restored  at  his  instance ;  that  he.  and  the  Board  opposed  the 
teaching  of  denominational  catechisms  and  sectarian  instruction,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws,  and  deleterious  to  the  best  interests,  of  the  schools ;  and  he 
demonstrates,  conclusively,  that  any  other  course  would  have  proved  ruinous  to 
the  schools,  of  great  and  lasting  injury  to  the  community,  and  of  no  benefit  even 
to  the  parties  who  urged  it 

With  a  thrilling  appeal  to  the  dtizens  of  Masaachusetts  to  act  worthy  of  their 
fathers,  and  of  the  noble  destiny  which  the  fbture  has  m  reserve  for  them,  Mr. 
Mann  closes  his  report 

In^a  brief  scpPLtUBNTAaT  aaroaT,  with  his  usual  thoughtfulness  for  the  welfiire 
of  T)tbers,  he  suggests  to  the  Board,  that  his  successor  will  need  an  office  (which 
he  had  never  had,)  a  clerk,  and  some  compensation  for  his  traveling  expenses ; 
and  incidentally,  though  with  great  modesty,  he  unveils  a  part  of  his  own  arduous 
labors.  He  had  averaged  fifteen  hours  labor  per  diem,  fh>m  the  time  of  taking 
the  office,  had  never  had  a  day  of  relaxation,  and,  we  may  add,  what  he  did  not, 
had  expended  more  than  the  half  of  hia  aalary  for  the  cause  of  education. 

The  foregoing  brief  synopsis  of  Mr.  Mannas  twelve  annual  reports 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  will  give  the  reader,  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  documents  themselves,  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  fullness  and 
ability  with  which  the  vast  details  of  school  organization,  administra- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline,  are  discussed.  To  be  appreciated 
they  must  be  read ;  and  we  know  of  no  series  of  educational  reports, 
by  one  mind,  in  any  language,  so  readable,  or  so  instructive.  We 
hope  the  author  will  consent  to  their  republication — or,  what  will  be 
better,  will  himself  recast  the  whole  into  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

NoTB.— Tbe  original  wlition  of  these  reports  was  long  sgo  ezhanstedf  bat  all  ezeept  the 
10th,  nth,  and  I2lh,  were  republished  io  the  "Obmmtfit  School  Journal,"  sets  of  wliich  can 
■till  be  had.  To  briog  the  many  valuable  suaestlons,  eloquently  expressed,  of  Mr.  Mann  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  readers,  we  shall  enrich  several  of  the  subsequent  numbers  of  our 
Journal  with  oopious  extracts  from  his  piA>llcation8,  arranged  under  appropriate  headings* 
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Tin.  8CflOOl  BOOKS  AKD  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

(1.)  Tezt^booka, 

At  the  beginning  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, from  1776  to  1784,  the  Hornbook, 
Primer,  Bible  and  Psalter  were  the  universal 
instniments  of  school  instruction  till  abont 
1780,  and  in  many  of  the  district  schools  till 
1800.  The  late  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  in 
some  reminiscences  of  his  early  school  days, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Barnard  and  published  in 
the  Atnerkan  Journal  of  Education  for 
March,  1 840,  says,  **  When  I  was  young 
the  books"  used  were  chiefly  Dil  worth's 
Spelling-book,  the  Psalter,  Testament,  and 
Bible.  No  geograpliy  was  studied  before 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books 
on  that  subject,  about  the  year  -1786  or 
1787  ^Dr.  Morse's  first  little  compendiupi, 
entitlea  Geography  made  Eany^  was  pub- 
lished in  1784).  No  history  was  read,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  for  there  was 
no  abridged  history  of  the  United  States. 
Except  the  books  above  mentioned,  no  book 
for  reading  was  used  before  the  publication 
of  the  Third  Part  of  my  Institute  in  1785. 
In  some  of  the  early  editions  of  that  book 
I  introduced  short  notices  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  United  States,  and  these 
led  to  more  enlarged  descriptions  of  the 
country.  In  1788,  at  the  reqnei»t  of  Dr. 
Morse,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  transac- 
tions in  the  United  States  after  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  which  account  fills  nearly  twenty 
pages  in  the  first  volumes  of  his  octavo 
editions.  Before  the  Revolution,  and  for 
some  years  after,  i)0  slates  were  used  in 
common  schools;  all  writing  and  the  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The 
teacher  wrote  the  copies  and  gave  the  sums 
in  arithmetic,  few  or  none  of  the  pupils 
having,  any  books  as  a  guide.  The  intro- 
duction of  my  spelling-book,  first  published 
in  1783,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  de- 
partment of  spelling  ;  and  from  the  infor- 
mation I  can  gain,  spelling  was  taught  with 
more  care  and  accuracy  for  twenty  years 
or  more  affcer  that  period,  than  it  has  been 
since  the  introduction  of  multiplied  books 
and  studies.  No  English  grammar  was 
generally  taught  in  common  schools  when  I 
was  young  except    that  of  Dil  worth. 

President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College, 
writing  of  the  period  between  1790  and 
1810,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnard,  says,  ^*  Our 
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school-books  were  the  Bible,  Webster's 
*  Spelling-book '  and  *  Third  Part,'  mainly. 
One  or.  two  others  were  found  in  some 
schools  for  the  reading  classes.  Grammar 
was  hardly  taught  at  all  in  any  of  them, 
and  that  little  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  committing  and  reciting  the  rules.  Pars- 
ing was  one  of  the  occult  sciences  in  my 
day.  Wc  had  some  few  lessons  in  geogra- 
phy, by  questions  and  answers,  but  no  maps, 
no  globes ;  and  as  for  blackboards,  such  a 
thing  was  never  thought  of  till  long  after. 
Children's  reading  and  picture  books  we 
had  none ;  the  fables  in  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  came  nearest  to  it.  Arithmetic  was 
hardly  taught  at  all  in  the  day  schools.  As 
a  substitute  there  were  some  evening  schools 
in  most  of  the  districts.  Spelling  was  one 
of  the  daily  exercises  in  all  tne  classes." 

Hon.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  whose 
school  days  extended  from  1786  to  1800, 
ffives  the  following  list  of  the  school 
nooks  in  use  at  that  time,  Webster's  and 
Dilworth's  Spelling-books,  Webster's  Third 
Part,  Dilworth's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant, 
and  the  Bible.  The  late  S.  G.  Goodrich 
(**  Peter  Parley  ")  describing  a  school  of  his 
native  town  as  it  was  from  1803  to  1806, 
gives  the  following  as  the  school  books,  the 
Catechism  (probably  the  New  England 
Primer),  Webster's  Spelling-book,  the 
Bible,  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  (which  held  its 
place  in  the  schools  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years),  Webster's  Grammar — ^wliich  even 
the  master  did  not  understand — and 
Dwight's  Geography,  which  had  n**ither 
maps  nor  illustrations,  and  was  merely  an 
expanded  table  of  contents  of  Morse's 
Universal  Geography.  The  late  Salem 
Town,  describing  the  school  in  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  which  was  excpptionallv  welt  taught 
by  Mr.  S.  Greene  (father  of  Prof.  S.  S. 
Greene,  of  Brown  University),  ffom  1793 
to  1800,  gives  the  followinsf  Ksti  of  text- 
books, Webster's  Elementary  (this- was  prob- 
ably the  "  American,"  as  the  "  Elementary  " 
was  not  published  till  later),  St>elling-book, 
Alexander's  English  GranuBaiv.an  abridg- 
ment of  Pike's  ,Arithmeticv  tlid-  Columbian 
Orator,  Nathaniel  Dwight'fr  and  Jedediah 
Morse's  small  Geographiesy  this  latter  hav- 
ing four  maps  abont  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  a  little  later,  Murray's  English 
Grammer,  and  English  Reader. 

We  give  on  the  next  puge  the  titles  of 
school  books  printed  m  this  coontry  prior  to 
1800. 
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Jka-bookt  Prinkd  prior   to  1800. 


AImI,  Tbomai,  PUn«  THgonometry,  PkiUialpkim,  1781. 
Adam,  At«x.,  Eudimmtt  «r  Latin  Gmmiitar,  0«»tos,  17VB 
AdaiiM,  HaooaJi,  Hittorj  of  New  finf  .and,  />«M«m,  ITW. 
Aldan,  Abner,  liittodueCion  t»  8|ialliiif,  BMtom^  17V7. 
Alwip'i  Tiibia*,  Latin  aud  EiiglMh. 
Aiexftiider,  Caleb,  Intro,  to  8peakinf  and  Wrttinf  Eaflish, 

**         B|ielliiifbook,    ITerwMMr,  ITltt.         [Hartra,  ITM. 

**         Granunatiaal  SystaoK  £M(M^  J7BS. 

**         Latin  Lanfuaf*.  ITarcMttr,  1794. 
Gfedan  Languaf*.  fr0n»tier,  17BS. 
Viif  iU  trauMted,  with  nocat.  ITaraatte*,  1798. 
Amariean  Latin  Grammar,  fVwidnica.  1794, 
Andrewf,  John,  Sharidan'i  Gram,  of  £nf .  Xai^.,  PAiH.,  1789. 
Arithmetic  Vulvar  and  Decimal,  BtUm^  1794. 
Aeh,  John,  Dictionary  of  Enrliah  Laasuafa.  BMfeii,  1794. 

Grammatieal  Intlitule,  PkilmdimkU,  1778. 
Bart,  W.,  Loffte  in  Quartion  and  Anewer.  ATmp  Kerft,  1796. 
Bingham,  Caleb,  Younf  Ladia**  Aeeidtaoo.  Basias,  1788. 

**         American  Preoe|»tor.  Ba«<aii,  I78B. 

**         Colombian  Orator.  B««(ra,  1707. 

•*         Child*t  CuranaaioD,  Ba«fra,  ITUL  '     £1799. 

*'         Geofrapbical  and  Astmnomieal  Catachimi.  BMrton, 

**         Juvenile  Ltttere,  to  amtit  Computitioa,  Be'laa,  ITBB. 

**         Htttnrieal  Grammar,  Iraaalmtad  kt  LaCnma,  BaaCait. 

**         Copy-Slipt,  Bo»t0m,  1796. 
Barr,  Jomthan.  Compendium  of  Rsf  iiih  Or,,  Baftaa,  1797. 

**         American  l^ler  Grammar,  IVevidcma,  1794. 

**         English  Grammar,  Boston.  1797. 

**         New  Amerioaa  Lfttin  Grammar,  Jtfim  Tnrk,  1764. 
Cswr,  Comnwntariea,  tV^reetter,  1784. 
Campbell,  George,  Phil(«ophy  of  Riietorio,  /.muIm,  1776. 
Carroll,  James,  Am.  Criterion  of  Eng.  Gr,  AVm  /.an^ea,  179S. 
Catechism,  or  Supplies  from  the  Tower  of  David,  Batfaa,  1791. 
Catechism,  printed  fur  /^erc&caler,  Jlfaaa.,  1659. 
Catechism  in  tlie  Negro  Christianiied.  BcUm,  1693. 
Cbeever.  Exekiel.Sliort  Int.  to  Lntin  Tunvue  (4th  Ed  )  Ba»(ra, 
Child's  New  Plaything,  a  Spelling-book,  Baatea,  1744.     [1734. 
Cicero's  Orations,  Bottom,  1733. 
Clap.  Thomas,  General  View  of  Philosophy,  1743. 

'*  Fuundatioo  of  Morals,  AHew  Hvoem^  1768. 

Claric.  John,  Introduction  to  Latin,  fforcmter^  1786. 
Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  Ba«C0m  1753. 
Conrty,  John,  English  Grammar  Maila  Easy,  PkUmit^kiM, 
Compendiam  LogicB,  Bftam^  1735. 
Comprehensive  Grammar,  PkUadttpkiOt  1789. 
CoUea,  C..  Geographical  Ledger,  AVw  York.  1794. 
Cook,  David.  American  Antometie,  .Vrnv  JKimb.  17961 
CorderiW,  Co4(N|uies,  Botfraii.  IMh  editi  n.  i:8». 
Caiman,  Sentences  for  Children,  Ba.«toK,  J793. 
iDehdl,  Nadiaa.  8ehoi*linaster's  Assislnnt.  JV>w  Lamiom^  1806. 
Blana,  J«aaph,  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Speaking.  Boot^m^  1799. 
Dnvidsoa,  JaaMs,  Introduction  to  Latin  Tonjrue.  PUla.,  17(16. 


'Dawson,  W.,  Eatertaininff  Amusement,  Pkitmdolpkia,  1754. 
De  Hensch.  H..  Preetical  French  Grammar,  JW»  York,  1796. 
Dearhora,  Ben|amia.  Colnmbinn  Grammar.  Bo-^Um,  J795. 
Dilwiiflk,Thi»ma«  New  Guide  to  Engl  sh  Tongue,  BaflM,1767. 

SehoolmaMar's  AssisUnt  Hnrifvrd,  17b6. 
Dison.  Henry.  English  Instructor.  Booting  1736. 
Doddndxe.  Philip,  Friendty  Instroctiir.  Boston,  1749. 
Dttaean.  William,  Clemeiito  of  L<«ir,  PkUadtlpkia,  1799. 
Dwight,  Nathaniel,  System  of  Gongratihy,  Hartford^  179S. 
Eliot,ijobe«  liidiaa  Grammar.  Cumtridgt,  ItfM. 
f  adiaa  Grammsr  Biegun,  Bottom,  ltf66w 

**        Radian  Lagie  Primer.  1679. 

**        Trimer  la  Indian.  1667. 

**        'Catadiism  in  Indian,  1607. 
Enfield,  Winiam.The  Speaker,  H>idi»m,  1778. 
English  aad  Germaa  Grammar,  PkiUdolpkia,  1748. 
English  Tuaguo— Aft  of  Spelling  Im|iroved.  Bofton^nSt, 
Eas^ll,  Q..3iitdi  Grammar  of  Enclish  language,  1797. 
Eraamiis*  CoUoqma,  lf*rce»Ur.  171X5. 
Euclid's  Etemems  of  Geographv,  IVoreetUr,  17M. 
Eraas,  Lewis. Gooffrafihical  and  Historical  Essays,  PkiZc.,175S. 
Faaaiqg,  Uaniel.  ITnix-eieal  Spelling-hmtk.  Be^Ceis,  1769t 

*'  7otith*s  Inelnictor.  />0vrr.  1795. 

Ferguson.  Jawtes,  AArononny  Explained.*  PJWaiMBJkM,  1799. 
Fisher.  Genfue,  Amerieaa  nistructitr.-  PkUodolfkia,  1748. 
Fraser.  David,  Young  Lady's  Assistant,  Pank.rf.  1794. 
Fox,  Geoige.  Inrtrnetioas  for  Right  Spdllinr,  JWa^oH,  1769. 

"         Plain  Oira«^iona  for  Reading.  Be«lM,  1743. 
Fiske,  Mosea,  New  En^nd  Spelling-book. 
Gay,  Anthetme,  Prosodieal  Grammar.  JVeir  IWik,  1795. 
Gordon,  John,  Mathematical  Tmverse  Table.  PkUmdtlfkiM,  1758. 
Gough,  John,  Traatise  of  Arithmetic.  Boiiton^  1789. 

American  AeeountanC,  PkiUdoipkiA,  1796. 
Gros,  John  D.,  Moral  Phikiaophy,  JVsip  reri,  1795^. 
Guide  to  Arithmetic,  B««ten,  1794. 
Guthrie,  W,  Modem  Gecgraphy,  PkUUdfkU^  1795. 


Hale,  Enoch,  A  SpelHng-book,  Xitrikmrnptom,  1799. 

HaddN-,  Jamea,  Latin  Gramnwr,  AVss  I'ss^  1794. 

Hill,  Jtihn,  8|ieedy  Guide  to  Learning,  BoHom,  l745b 

Holy  Bible,  commcm  edition,  MWvaaler,  17841 

Horace,  Odes,  Wortuttr,  1784. 

Hudde^Jaasea,  Arithmetic  Made  Easy,  Beefea,  1719. 

Indian  i*riiiier,  by  which  children  may  leam  to  read  tlM  ladiw 

laiignaga.,  Be«leii,  1790. 
Introduetion  to  Hbtory  of  America,  PkUfiMpHm,  1787. 

Jaoeway,  Jamea,  Token  for  ChiMiM,  BoHou,  I7I8L  

Johusoo,  8.,  Compendium  of  Logic  and  Ethics,  PAite^  ITSB. 

ElemenU  Philosophiea,  BatCen,  1746. 
King*!  Beathea  Goiia. 

Kinnersley,  Bbenaaer,  Experiments  in  Electricity,  Phita^  1764. 
Latin  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  the  College,  PktUMpkim,  177X 
LaUn  Tongue,  Ibr  Grammar  School  at  Nassau  Hall,  Pkiia^  J793. 
Lake,  John,  Maory's  Principles  of  EkKjueooe,  jftfeay,  17V7. 
LavoMier,  Blameata  of  ChcMialfy,  PkiiMdo^kU,  17911. 
Lea.C  A.,  American  Aceouniant,  JAmMtngbmrgk^  1797. 
Livius,  Hisloriarum  Libri  quinque  priores,  £ey|eii,  I778L 
Liigan,  Jninas,  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  PJuMolpkim.  1744. 
Lowth,  Robert,  lotioduetion  to  English  Grammar,  PkiU.,  177S. 
Macpherson,  John,  Moral  Phikiso|ihy,  Pkitadt/pkU,  1791. 
Massachosetia  fitter,  Indian  awl  English.  Ba-leu,  1708. 
McDonald.  Alexander,  Tooth's  AssisUnt,  UtekJUU,  1789L 
Martinet,  Cateohiam  of  Nature,  B00Um,  1799. 
Mennye,  J..  An  Eiuriish  Grammar,  JWw  York,  1785. 
Miller,  Alexander,  Grammar  of  English  Lang.,  AVw  Tprk,  ITDS. 
Milne,  W  .  The  WeU-bied  Scholar.  /feioYork,  1797. 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Church  Catechism  ia  *-^iin^ 

»  Bo  lea,  1763. 
Morse,  Jedediah,  Gaography  Made  Easy,  JVrw  Moos,  1781. 

••  ••  ••  **        ••        BMfea.  1790. 

**         AnMrican  Gaography,  Klitokotktoton,  1789. 
Murray,  Lindlejr,  English  Grammar.  AV»  York,  179S. 
Negro  Christianised,  for  instruction  of  negro  servants,  Bie^Cea, 
New  England  Primer,  Bm^tam,  1608.  [I7IML 

New  England  Primer  Enlarged.  Botfea,  1737. 
New  England  Primer  Imfiroved,  Bmotom,  1779. 

New  Rng.and  Primer,  much  improved.  PkiUi^ipkui,  ITVl,  

New  England  Primer  Enlarged  and  Improved,  GkeW<v(e««,  1799. 

New  and  dimiilete  Guide  to  the  Bnxl:sh  Tongue,  PiU/a.,  174& 

New  Book  of  knowledge,  Boalea,  176S,  1778. 

New  Iiitrtiduetioa  Ui  Music,  Be- lea,  1764. 

NomenchUura  Sieves  Anglo  Latina,  Be«fea,  1798. 

Otis.  Jame*.  Latin  Proeody,  Beelea,  1760. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses. 

Parentis  Gifts,  Be«tom  1741.  _    f 

Perry,  William,  New  Proooaoeiog  Spelliog-hook, 

Pierce,  Spelling-buok. 

PbiUdelphia  Vocabubiy  (Latin),  PkOmidpkU,  ITM. 

Pike.  NicoUs.  New  System  tX  Arithmetic,  AVwtai  f ^i  <, 

•*         Abridged,  iretve^Cer,  1795. 

**         Revised  bv  E.  Adaina,  Worte'Ur.  1797. 
Primer,  or  the  Child's  New  Plavtfaiiig,  PkOodrirkU,  TTSI. 
Practical  Penman,  jf/taav,  ]7S7. 
Protestant  Teacher  fur  Cbildran.  with  verses  made  by  Mr.  laha 

Rogers,  martyr  ia  Marie's  reign,  Beefev,  16B5. 
P>a!ter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  fforeeotir,  1794. 
Ruiit,  Emstus,  Intniductioo  to  Arithmetic,  JVarwidk.  179& 
Ross,  Robert,  American  Gnimmar.  ilar^^rd,  7th  Ed.,  1780L 
Royal  Primer  fVoreo^ter^  1787. 
Riidimeuts  m  Latin  Pnisody,  Beitfea,  1760. 
Ryland,  John.  English  Grammar,  JVereAaaqiCea,  1767. 
i^underson,  Nieh«ilas,  Elements  of  Algebra,  CaaiAri^e,  1749l 
Seolt,  William,  Lessons  in  Elocution,  JV>»  York,  1799. 
Sheridan,  Thomas,  Dictionary  of  Eag.  LanffM  PkUm^  1796. 
Shorter  Catechism,  with  ProoA.  Beefen,  1691. 
Shorter  Catechism,  Be«(ea,  1739.    • 
Testament,  common  edition  by  the  dnaen,  fVoreo^ter. 
Thomas,  Alexander,  Jr.,  Orator's  Amistant,  IPore«*Ccr,  1797. 
Ticknor,  Elisha,  English  Kxerriaea.  Bootom,  17IK 
Todd,  John.  American  TuUir's  Amistaiit,  PkiladetpkU,  1797. 
Token  for  the  Chiidien  of  New  Englend,  Ba^fea.  I7D9. 
Tuft,  John.  Easy  Method  of  Singing  by  Letters.  Be.*  tea,  I783L 
Venema,  Pieter,  Arithmetic  of  Oilier  Konst.  JWw  York,  1739' 
ViuHll,  John,  Student's  Guide  in  Arithmetic.  Bottom,  1799. 
VirgiliiM,  Opera,  with  Traaslatioa,  Ifereesler,  1796. 
Ward's  Latin  Grammar. 

Watts,  baae.  Catechism  end  Prayefa.  BeHea,  1749. 
Webster,  Noah,  American  Ppelling'book,  Bojrtea.  1794.      

**         Grammatieal  Institute  of  Eng.  Lang.,  Har^fmti^  1788. 

»  «  «  Part  III..  Htrtf^H,  1789 

Whittenhall.  Latin  OnmaMr,  PAslaiisi'pAia,  1769. 
Yoang  Clerk's  Guide  to  Learning,  Bettea,  17081 
Tooth's  Instructor,  Pkiiadtlpkhu  1746. 
Youth's  Instructor  fat  tba  English  Toagoe,  Blsstea,  I7!|0L 
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eCBOOL-BOOKB. 


The  improvement  in  the  anthonhip  and  manulactare  of  text-boolce,  from  the  Fiimer 
to  the  Manoals  of  our  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  within  the  last  half  centurj  is  im- 
mense. We  will  refresh  the  memory  of  some  of  our  readers  by  reproducing  a  few 
of  the  tough  subjects  and  illustrations  with  which  they  or  their  fathers  wore  painfully 

The  Hon^iook. 

Few  of  us  hare  had  tha  satisfaction  of  learning  onr  letters  after  Uie  mannet  dft- 
•cribed  by  Prior: — 

"To  master  John  (he  Enftluh  maid 
A  Horn-btxA  gires  uT  gtugerbresd; 
And  that  Ihe  dilld  ma;  leam  the  better, 
As  be  ORQ  name,  be  «sta  the  kttar." 

To  many,  even  a  picture  of  the  old-fsshioned  Horn-book — the  Primer  of  onr  ancestors, 
consisting  of  a  dii^e  leaf  pasted  on  a  boaid,  and  covered  in  some  itkataace*  with  thin 


1         \?-flTF  KI    1NOPQ 

4    nsT         \  ] 


Hou->o(«  or  TBI  KmoiMmH  onrrtnr. 


tran^arant  hom  to  preserre  it  &om  being  torn  or  soiled — will  be  new.  The  foDowinff 
descnption  and  the  accompanying  cut  we  copy  from  Baniard's  Amerieon  Jbuntal  ^ 
Sduentitm,  for  March,  1860: — 

Shenatone,  who  was  tanght  to  lead  at  a  dame  school  near  Haleaowwi,  in  Sbropdiire,  is 
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I   IDDOAnOXAL  IVITITDTIOn. 


irating  his  venenble  [wceep- 


hia  delightfully  qauDt  poem  of  the  SehoolmUtreti, 
tieu,  thuB  records  the  om  of  the  Horn-book : — 

"  Lo  I  now  with  lUte  ihe  uUen  tier  oi 
Kftaoiuit  tlie  urcbiui  to  tlieir  U«Icb  repair; 
Their  booica  of  ilaluro  amoll  tliuj  take  ia  bead, 
Whidi  Willi  pellucid  lioru  aecured  are 
To  EBTS  Trom  fliiger  wet  iha  letterv  blr." 
Cowper  thn>  deacribes  tho  Hom-book  of  his  time : — 
"  Nestlf  »ecur«d  from  being  aoiled  or  torn 
Beoeath  >  pans  of  thin  traiulacent  Itorn, 
A  book  (lo  {AetB  iu  M  a  lender  ag« 
Tib  called  a,  book,  Ihou^  but  ■  uD|;le  psfce), 
Prsneiita  tlie  prajer  the  Seviour  dei|ni«d  to  (eiicb, 
Which  children  use,  eud  panont— when  they  preadu" 

rirodimim,  or  a  B^BietB  of  SelKMU,  IIM. 
In  "  Speeimau  of  West  Country  Dialtct"  the  oae  of  the  Horn-book  b  thiu  ahown  :— 
"  Commether  Billy  Chvhb,  an  brene  the  homen  book.  Oee  ma  the  Tester  in  tha 
wiiidor,  }-ur  Pal  cf  nuZ—What  I  be  a  gTeepid — I'll  w&ke  ye.  Now,  Billy,  there's  a  good 
bway  !  Ston  still  there,  and  mind  what  I  oa  c&  to  je,  an  whsur  I  da  point.  Now ;  criae- 
croea,  girt  ft,  little  a— b — c — d.«  That's  right,  Silly;  yoa'U  soon  loni  the  criss-croM- 
lain;  you'll  zoon  anvergit  Bobby  iiSrj — ^you'll  loon  be  a  tcholard.  A's  a  pity  chiibby 
bway— Lord  lov'n !" 

^   iir«w  Snglapd  Primtr. 


Of  the  New  England  Primer  we  can  give 
DO  earlier  apecimen  than  the  edition  of  17^7, 
embellished  with  a  portnut  of  John  Han- 
cock, £aq.,  who  waa  at  that  time  President 
of  the  Continental  Congreaa. 

<>!aiCEOSOE8EOiOE8iiOSSt050! 


The  HiKioTable  JOHN  HANCOCK,  Elq; 
Fiefideot  of  th«  Ammea»  Conokisb. 


We  must  not  omit  the  ptunfolly  intereat- 
ing  group  of  John  Rt^ra  in  the  bnming 
ff^ota,  with  hia  wife  and  nino  or  ten  chil- 
dren—including the  one  at  the  br«ast — a 
Eroblcm  which  has  puzzled  many  a  sehool- 
oy's  brain : 


I^TR.  JohnRoocrs,  minifierof  tb« 

*^^  gofpel  in  London,  waa  the  firtt  mar- 
tyr in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  waa 
burnt  at  Smitkfield,  February  14, 1554. — His 
wife  with  nine  small  children,  ard  oim  at 
her  breast  following  him  to  the  Hake ;  with 
which  foTTowful  ugfai  he  vn  not  in  tha 
lealt  daunted,  but  with  wondurful  padenoa 
died  coumgeoufly  for  the  gofpel  of  J  B  ■  V  t 

C  HIIBT. 


scaooL-HousEa,  apparatus,  and  TBIT-BOOKS. 
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We  are  fortUDste  id  being  able  to  present  oar  readers  with  An  exact  tnuiMript  of  the 
four  pages  of  the  first  illustrated  Alphabet  printed  in  this  country.  Some  of  our  reftders 
may  rectwnize  their  old  friends  of  the  later  editions  of  the  Primer,  iu  which  "  Yoang 
Hmothy  and  "Zaccheos  he"  were  drawn  to  nature  less  severely  true.  The  whole 
'  heloDgs  to  that  department  of  literature  which  "  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who  reads 
will  run." 


In  Adam's  Fall 
We  finned  aU. 


Ilcaren  to  find. 
The  fiiUe  Mind. 


Chrift  cmcify'd 
For  finnera  dy'd. 


The  Deluge  drown'd 
Th«  £anh  around. 


E  L IJ  A  K  hid 
By  Ravens  fed. 


The  judgment  mado 
FxLixairaid. 


As  runs  the  Glaaa, 
Our  Life  doth  past. 


My  Book  and  Heait 
Must  never  pan. 


Job  fools  the  Rod, —        i\ 
Yet  blefleB  GOD. 


Proud  Korah's  troop 
Was  fwallowed  vp 

Lot  fled  to  Zoar, 
Sav  fieiy  Shower     • 
On  Sodom  pour. 

MoBBs  was  h« 
Who  Itraers  Hoft 
Led  thro'  the  Sea. 


N/t  AH  did  view 
The  old  world  &.  new 

YounxOsADiAB, 
DAviD,JoHiAa 
All  wen  pious. 

P  R  T  K  R  deny'd 
Hift  Loitl  aud  cry'd. 


Youns  S  A  H  *  L  dear 
The  Lord  did  fear. 


Yonng  T  t  M  o  T  H  V 
Learnt  fin  to  Ay. 


V  A  B  T  H  I  for  Pride, 
Wae  fat  afido. 


Whales  in  the  Sea, 
GOll'B  Voice  obey. 


X  E  B  z  B  B  did  die, 
And  fii  mull  L 


Wbilo  youth  do  cheat 
Death  may  h«  near. 

ZACOHBoalia 

Did  climb  the  Tree 


■DDOinov  Airo  bdvoatiohal  tMarirtTTioBrs. 


WEBSTER'S    8PBLLINO    BOOK. 

Few  books  bave  done  more  to  give  nnifonnity  to  the  orthi^n^hjr  tit  the  lanffasge  or 
to  fill  the  memory  of  aucoeMive  generationB  with  wholeeorae  tmtlu  than  Webeter  s  Spdt 
iiig  Book.  Who  can  forget  his  first  introdnction  to  thoae  fonr^nd-twenty  ch«nct«rs, 
etandiog  in  stiff  npright  colnmna,  in  their  romui  and  italic  dreaa,  b^inning  with  little  «, 
and  ending  with  that  nondeacript  "and per  te;"  or  hia  first  leuon  in  combining  lettera, 

ba'  be  bi  bo  ba  hj 

Or  his  joy  in  reaching  words  of  two  sylUbles, 

ba    ker  bri    er  ci    der 

Or  bis  exnhaUon  in  leuning  to  "know  his  dnty"  in  those  "  Lesaons  of  Easy  Worda"  b»- 
ginaing, 

No  man  may  pat  off  tbe  law  of  God : 
Or  the  more  advanced  steps,  both  in  length  of  words  and  atnbbora  morality,  is  pnnoit  of 

The  wicked  flee 
And  clodng  his  spelling  career  with 


Om 

Mich 


nack 


AU 
Ale 


to  be  troubled 
malt  liqnor 


In  this  hast^  glance  at  this  famous  toit  book,  we  have  designedly  passed  over  the  &- 
btes  commencing  with  the  Rude  Boy  and  ending  with  Poor  Tray,  that  we  might  intro- 
duce them  all  unabridged  with  their  nniqae  illnstrations, 

Oft^  Boy  thatJioU  Appks.     • 

AN  old  man  found  a  rude  boy  upon 
one  of  his  trect  ftealing  Applei,  >nd  de- 
fircd  him  to  come  down;  but  the  young 
Sauce-bos  told  him  plainly  he  would 
not.  Won't  you  I  faid  the  old  Man, 
then  1  will  fetch  you  down;  fo  he  pulled 
up  fome  tuft*  of  Grafs,  and  threw  at 
him;  but  this  only  made  the  VoungAer 
laugh,  to  think  the  old  Man  fhould  pre- 
tend to  beat  him  down  from  the  tree 
with  griA  only. 

Well,  well,  faid  the  old  Man,  if  nd- 

ther  words  nor  grafs  will  do,  I  mufi  try 

what  virtue  there  u  in  Stones ;   fo  the 

old  Man  pelted  him  heartily  with  ftones; 

which  foon  made  the  young  Chap  haften  down  from  the  tree  and  beg  the  old  Man's  pardon. 

UOKAL. 

If  good  words  and  gentle  means  trill  not  rechum  the  wicltcd,  they  mull  be  dealt  with  in  i 
more  fcvere  manner. 


The  Country  Matd  andka-  MUi  Pail. 

WHEN  men  fu&er  their  inugJMtion 
to  amufc  [hem,  wich  the  profpcit  of  dlf^ 
tint  and  uncerrain  unprovemencs  of  their 
conditKin,  they  frequently  fuftRin  real 
loflea,  by  their  inattention  to  thofe  aSain 
in  which  they  are  immediately  concern- 
ed. 

A  country  Maid  wai  walking  very  de- 
bberately  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon  her 
head,  when  (he  ^11  into  the  fbllowing 
train  of  refleAioni :  The  money  for 
which  I  Ihall  fell  thia  milk  will  enable 
me  'o  incretfe  my  ftock  of  e^  to  thtec 
hundred.  Thefe  eggs,  allowing  for  wha^ 
may  prove  addle,  and  what  may  be  de- 
firoyed  by  vermin,  will  produce  at  leafi 
two  hundred  and  Efty  chickens,  Tht 
chickens  will  oe  lit  to  carry  to  market  about  Chriftmai,  when  poultry  always  bears  a  good 
price ;  fo  that  by  May  Day  I  cannot  bil  of  having  money  enough  to  purchafe  *  new  Gown. 
Green — let  me  confider — yes,  green  becomes  my  complexion  beft,  and  green  i,t  Iball  be.  In 
this  drcls  I  will  go  to  the  fiiir,  where  all  the  young  fellowi  will  ftrive  to  have  me  for  a  part 
ner;  but  I  ftiall  perhaps  refufe  every  one  of  them,  and  with  an  lir  of  dUdain,  lols  from 
them.  Tranfported  with  this  triumphant  thought,  fhe  could  not  forbear  afling  with  her  head 
what  thus  paOed  in  her  imagination,  when  down  came  the  pail  of  milk,  and  with  it  all  be:' 
imaginary  luppinefs. 


The  CatmdtAeRaL 

A  CERTAIN  Cat  had  made  fuch 
nnmerciful  havoc  among  the  vermin  of 
her  neighbourhood,  that  not  a  fingle  Rat 
or  MouTe  ventured  to  appear  abroad. 
Pufs  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  affairs 
remained  in  their  prefent  fltuation,  (he 
nuft  be  totally  unfupplied  with  provif- 
ions.  After  mature  deliberation,  there* 
fore,  (he  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to 
ftracagem.  For  this  purpofe  (he  fuf- 
pendcd  herfelf  to  a  hook  wich  her  head 
downwards,  pretending  to  be  dead. 
The  Rats  and  Mice,  as  they  peeped 
from  their  holes,  obfcrving  her  in  this 
dangling  attitude,  concluded  (he  was 
hanging  (or  fome  mifdcmeanour ;  and 
with  great  joy  immediately  fallicd  forth  in  qoeft  of  their  prey.  Pufs,  as  foon  a:  a  fufficieni 
number  were  collefled  together,  quitting  her  hold,  dropped  into  the  midft  of  them ;  and 
very  few  had  the  fortune  to  make  good  their  retreat.  This  artifice  having  fuceeeded  fo  well, 
Ihe  was  encouraged  to  try  the  event  of  a  feeond.  Accordingly  (he  whitened  her  coat  all 
over,  by  rolling  herfelf  in  a  heap  of  flour,  and  tn  this  dilguife  lay  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  meal  tub.  This  ftratagem  was  executed  in  general  with  the  same  efleft  as  the  former,  Bu: 
an  old  experienced  Rat,  altogether  as  cunning  as  his  adverfary,  was  not  fo  eafily  enfnared.  I 
don't  much  Uke,  (aid  he,  that  white  heap  yonder:  Something  whifpera  me  there  is  mifchicf 
concealed  under  iL  'Tit  true  it  may  be  meal ;  but  it  may  likewije  be  fomething  that  I  (hould 
not  relilh  quite  fo  well.  There  can  be  no  harm  at  leaft'in  keeping  at  a  proper  dtftance  j  for 
caution,  I  am  fure,  is  the  parent  of  Odety. 


xsrcjkTioir  akd  mrcATioKAi.  tKSTiTunoirs. 

The  Fox  and  the  Swailom, 

ARISTOTLE  mrormi  u«,  that  the 
followiiiK  Fable  wai  tpokcn  by  Etop  lo 
the  Simulu,  on  a  debate  upon  chai^ 
ing  their  minillcn,  who  were  accufed 
of  plundenng  the  commonwealth. 

A  Foz  rwimmiDg  (crofi  a  river, 
happened  to  be  cncangW  in  fcoDC 
wecdi  that  grew  near  the  bank,  ftoiD 
which  he  was  unable  lo  extricate  him- 
kl{.  As  he  lay  thus  expofed  to  whole 
rwarm*  of  flics,  which  were  galling  him 
and  fucking  hi*  blood,  a  fwallow,  c4>- 
ferving  his  diftrelsr  kindly  ofi«red  to 
drive  them  away.  By  no  Dieans,  laid 
the  Foxj  forifthefe  (hould  be  chafed 
away,  which  xre  already  Aifficicntly 
,  another  more  hungry  fwarm  would  fucceed,  aud  I  Ihould  be  robbed  of  every  re- 
nuining  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins. 

The  Fox  and  the  Bramble. 

A  FOX,  clofely  purfued  by  a  pack 
of  Dog),  took  Ihelter  under  the  covert 
of  a  Bramble.  He  rqoiced  in  this 
■fylum ;  and  for  a  while,  was  very 
happy  J  but  foon  found  that  if  he  at- 
lempipd  10  ftir,  he  was  wounded  by 
thorns  and  prickles  on  every  fide. 
However,  making  a  virtue  of  neceflity, 
he  forbore  to  complain;  and  com- 
forted himfelf  with  reflcfling  that  no 
blili  is  perftft;  that  good  and  evil  are 
mixed,  and  flow  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain. Thefe  Bricn,  indeed,  faid  he, 
will  tear  my  flun  a  Lttle,  yet  they  keep 
off  the  dogs.  For  the  fake  of  the  good 
then  let  me  bear  the  evil  with  patience; 
each  bitter  hai  iu  fwccc;  and  thefe  Brambles,  though  they  wound  my  fielh,  prderve  my  life 


P»::1 


The  Partial  Judge. 

A  FARMER  came  to  a  nnghbour- 
ing  Lawyer,  ezpreffing  great  concern 
for  an  accident  which  he  faid  had  juft 
happened.  One  of  your  Ojen,  con- 
tinued he,  has  been  gored  by  an  un- 
lucky Bull  of  mine,  and  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  how  I  am  to  make  you 
reparation.  Thou  art  a  very  honefl 
fellow,  replied  the  lawyer,  and  wilt 
not  thinlt  It  unreafonable  that  1  ex- 
pert one  of  thy  Ozen  in  return.  It 
IS  no  more  than  juftice,  quoth  the  Far- 
mer, to  be  fure;  but  what  did  1  fay? 
— 1  millake — It  is  your  Bui!  that  has 
killed  one  of  my  Oxen.  Indeed !  fiys 
the  Lawyer,  vtjtt  altera  the  cafe;   I 


webstib's  spbluro  aooK.       "^— — — -  9g9 

mnft  inquire  into  the  affiur;  and  if— And  if  /  bid  the  Fanner— the  bufinefs  1  find  would 
hare  been  concluded  without  an  if,  had  you  been  as  ready  to  do  juftice  to  othen,  at  to  ezafl 
it  from  them. 

TAt  Bear  and  the  two  Friends. 

TWO  Friends,  fetting  out  togeth- 
er upon  a  journey,  which  led  through 
a  dangeroua  foreft,  mutually  promifed 
to  affift  each  other  if  they  Ihoutd  hap- 
pen to  be  aflaulted.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  they  perceived 
K  Bear  making  towards  them  with 
great  rage. 

There  were  no  hopes  in  flight;  but 
one  of  them,  being  very  a£ltvc,  fprung 
up  into  a  tree;  upon  which  the  other, 
throwing  himfclf  flat  on  the  ground, 
held  his  breath  and  pretended  to  be 
dead;  remembering  to  have  heard  it 
aflerted,  thai  this  creature  will  not 
prey  upon  a  dead  carcaTi.  The  bear 
came  up,  and  after  fmelling  to  lum  fome  time,  left  him  and  went  on.  When  he  was  fairly 
out  of  fight  and  hearing,  the  hero  from  the  tree  called  out — Well,  my  fHend,  what  laid  the 
bear  i  he  feemed  to  whifper  you  very  clofely.  He  did  fo,  replied  the  other,  and  gave  me  thii 
good  piece  of  advice,  never  to  aflbckte  with  a  wretch,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger,  will  defert 
nil  fiiend. 


The    Ttua  Dogs, 

HASTY  and  inconfiderate  con- 
nections are  generally  attended  with 
great  diJadvantages ;  and  much  of 
every  man's  good  or  111  fortune,  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  he  makes  of 
nil  Iriendi, 

A  good-natured  Spaniel  overtook  a 
furly  MafbS*,  as  he  was  travelling  up- 
on the  high  road.  Tray,  although 
an  endre  uiangcr  to  Tiger,  very  civ- 
illy accolted  him;  and  if  it  would  be 
no  incerrupdon,  he  faid,  he  Ihould  be 
glad  to  bear  him  company  on  his  way. 
Tiger,  who  happened  not  to  be  alto- 
gether in  fo  growling  a  mood  as  ufual, 
accepted  the  propofal;  and  thcyvcry 
amicably  purfued  their  journey  tt^ther.  In  the  midil  of  their  converJation,  they  arrived  at 
the  next  village,  where  Tiger  began  to  difplay  his  malignant  difpofition,  by  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  every  dog  he  met.     The  Tillager*  immediately  fallied  forth  wiih  great  indig- 


refcue  their  refpcflit 
linAion  or  mercy,  poor  Tray 
found  in  bad  company. 


;  favourites;   and  falling  upon  our  two  friends,  without 
n$  moft  cruelly  treated,  for  no  other  rcafon,  but  his  being 


BDUOATIOK  JUni  KDVOAnOMU   tnBTlTUTIOHB. 


SCHOOL  AFPARATU& 


AFPUUTDS  AKD  BQDUIUin  Of  TBI  MBTBICT  BOHOOL  U  IT  WAa 


•FBODtDIB  or  APPARATUS  OF  TBI  BOBOOL  AS  IT  K 


EDUCATION  AND   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
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(3.)  School  Apparatus. 

In  the  schools  of  the  early  period  (1775 
to  1820)  there  was  little  in  the  way  of 
school  apparatus  beyond  the  birchen  rod, 
the  strap,  the  raw-hide,  or  the  ferule,  which 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  discipline 
and  of  assembling  the  school.  The  black- 
board was  not  introduced  into  even  the  city 
schools  earlier  than  from  1625  to  1830,  and 
did  not  find  its  way  into  the  best  country 
schools  till  after  1840.  Globes,  imported 
from  Encrland,  were  found  in  a  few  of  our 
colleges  perhaps  as  early  as  1800,  but  did 
not  make  their  appearance  in  the  public 
schools  before  1850.  The  orrery,  or  plani- 
sphere, or  some  other  mode  of  representing 
the  motion  of  the  planets  around  the  sun, 
were  mentioned  in  some  of  the  books,  and 
heard  of  as  belonging  to  the  college  proper- 
ties of  some  great  institution,  but  was  con- 
sidered, even  as  late  as  1840,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  public  school.  Outline  maps, 
first  made  by  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co.,  though 
bearing  the  name  of  S.  A.  Mitchell,  were 
introduced  in  1840.  They  were  rude  com- 
pared with  those  now  in  the  market,  and 
there  was  a  long  struggle  before  they  were 
very  generally  introduced.  Now,  one  or 
other  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  sets  of  outline 
or  wall  maps  are  found  in  all  the  principal 
schools ;  and  this  plan  of  illustrating  the 
sciences  by  wall  maps  and  charts  has  been 
extended  to  physical  geography,  geology, 
chemistry,  botany,  natural  philosophy  (in  a 
new  process  of  printing  on  oil-cloth,  in 
Johnson^s  Philosophical  charts),  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  even  to  orthography, 
phonetics,  and  gnmimar. 

The  earliest,  at  least  one  of  the  earliest, 
manufacturers  of  philosophical  apparatus  in 
this  country  was  Timothy  Claxton,  an  Eng- 
lish mechanic  who  came  to  this  country  in 
182*3,  and  worked  as  a  mechanic  in  a 
machine-shop  connected  with  a  cotton 
factory  in  Methuen,  Essex  County,  Mass. 
In  1826  he  removed  to  Boston,  taking  with 
him  an  air-pump  of  simple  construction, 
made  by  himself  of  a  piece  of  gas-tubing, 
with  a  ground  brass  plate,  on  a  mahogany 
stand.  In  a  little  volume  of  autobiography 
entitled  Memoir  of  a  MeckaniCy  published 
in  1839,  Mr.  Claxton  introduces  the  subject 
as  follows : 

^  After  I  had  been  in  Boston  three  or 
four  years,  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook,  a  geutte- 
man  much  engaged  in  the  establishment  of 


lyceums,  came  to  me  to  see  about  apparatus, 
as  be  was  trying  to  introduce  such  cheap 
and  simple  instruments  into  schools,  and 
other  seminaries  of  learnmg,  as  would  come 
within  their  means.  He  had  already  several 
articles  for  illustrating  geometry,  astronomy, 
dbc.;  but  air-pumps  were  not  then  simplified 
enough  to  form  a  part  of  the  lyceum  appa- 
ratus. At  this  interview,  I  introduced  to 
his  notice  a  small  air-pump  for  exhausting 
and  condensing,  and  several  articles  of  appa- 
ratus to  be  used  with  it,  which  I  had  made 
for  the  amusenicnt  of  myself  and  my 
friends.  He  frankly  acknowledged  it  to  be 
the  very  thing  that  was  wanted  in  the 
smaller  establishments  for  education.  He 
wished  roe  to  make  some  for  sale,  and 
promised  to  recommend  them,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  do.  -From  this  interview  I  may 
date  the  commencement  of  my  making 
philosophical  instruments  as  a  regular 
business.'' 

In  the  summer  of  1 835  Mr.  Claxton  had 
his  shop  and  warerooms  destroyed  by  fire ; 
but  as  ue  was  fully  insured,  he  resumed  busi- 
iness  promptly,  taking  into  partnership  his 
principal  workman,  Mr.  J.  M.  Wightman,  who 
nad  been  from  the  first  his  **  right  hand  man," 
and  who  in  1837  took  the  business  off  his 
hands, — Mr.  Claxton  going  to  England  in 
the  same  year.  There  his  zeal  for  popular 
education  led  him  to  getting  up  lyccums, 
and  lecturing  before  mechanics  institutes, 
and  finally  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Central  Society  of  Education  in  London,  to 
superintend  the  manufacture  of  school  appa- 
ratus, similar  to  what  he  had  been  making 
in  Boston.  In  the  "meantime  Mr.  Wight- 
man  went  on  extending  his  manufacture  of 
apparatus,  and  by  his  interest  in  the  better 
education  of  mechanics,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  popular  education  generally,  became 
an  influential  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  firet  systematic  attempt  to  supply 
the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston  with  a  set 
of  philosophical  apparatus  was  made  in 
1847,  under  the  leadof  Geoi^e  B.  Emerson, 
LL:D.,  the  most  eminent  teacher  in  the 
city,  and  at  that  time  in  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  set  was  classified  and  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Wightman,  and  was  very 
generally  adopted  in  schools  of  the  same 
grade  in  other  cities. 

The  first  school  apparatus  proper  for  illus- 
trating geography,  astronomy,  geometry,  and 
arithmetic,  which  came  within  the  reach  of 
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public  schools,  was  that  devised  by 
Josiah  Hoi  brook,  and  manufactured  for 
him  after  1835  bv  his  sons,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  ifolbrook  Manufacturing 
Co.  It  consisted  at  first  of  a  five  or 
six  inch  globe,  a  three  inch  globe  in 
halves,  a  very  simple  tellnrion,  a  few  geo- 
metrical forms  in  wood,  and  a  numeral  frame 
or  arithmeticon.  These  were  all  at  first  rude 
and  imperfectly  manufactured,  but  were  sub- 
sequently greatly  improved  and  other  articles 
added.  Competition  presently  brought  sev- 
eral good  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  and  20  inch 
globes  into  the  market,  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  spelling  frames,  lai^e  slates  and  frames 
with  wooden  panels,  covered  with  liquid 
slating,  slated  walls,  chalk-rubbers,  crayons 
and  crayon-holders,  drawing-frame*,  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus,  planispheres, 
tellurions,  concentric  globes,  geotellurions, 
celestial  indicators,  globe  timepieces,  micro- 
scopes, magic-lanterns,  <&c.,  &c.,  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  until  the  furnishing  of  a 
school-house  cost  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  what  the  old  school-house,  furniture 
and  all,  would  have  required  fifty  years  ago. 
This,  of  course,  demanded  that  the  school- 
houses  should  be  more  roomy  and  better 
built,  better  arranged,  and  supplied  with 
better  and  more  comfortable  desks  and  seats 
than  they  had  been,  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

There  is  another  improvement  of  which 
our  fathers  had  no  notion,  but  which 
to-day  is  recognized  all  over  the  country, — 
— a  supply  of  reference  books  for  a 
school  and  where  it  can  be  procured,  a 
district  library.  No  school  would  now  be 
considered  furnished,  without  Webster's  or 
Worcester's  large  Dictionary,  Lippincott's  or 
some  other  Gazetteer,  Johnson's,  or  Col- 
ton's  Atlas,  and  Johnson's,  or  Appleton's 
popular  cyclopaadias,  for  reference  by 
both  teachers  and  scholars.  If  they  have  a 
library  of  choice  reading  for  the  pupils  and 
their  families,  so  much  the  better,  and  the 
city  and  many  of  the  village  schools  do  have 
this  additional  means  of  instruction.  In 
many  of  the  schools,  also,  there  is  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  and  geolofiricai  specimens,  not 
very  extensive,  but  sufficiently  so  to  enable 
the  children  to  recognize  the  principal  strata, 
minerals,  and  elementary  bodies  which  enter 
into  the  geology  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  globe.  In  these  matters  of  apparatus, 
cabinets,  libraries,  dec,  we  are  perhaps  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  of  our 


fathers,  and  introducing  to  the  mind  of  the 
child  so  great  a  variety  of  objects  of  thonght 
and  study,  that  no  one  of  them  will  be 
completely  mastered. 

In  our  city  schools,  particularly,  and  to 
some  extent  in  all  the  public  schools,  this 
multiplicity  of  studies  and  objects  of  thougbt 
has  put  so  Tnuch  work  upon  the  cbildrea 
that  there  is  danger  of  their  more  delicatelj 
organized   and    ambitious  pupils   breaking 
down  under  it ;  and  this  danger  is  obviat^ 
in  a  way  characteristic  of  our  time,  not  bj 
abundant  and   invigorating  exercise   in  the 
open  air,  but  by  exercises  which  are  known 
as  '^  light  gymnastics,"  the   device    in   part 
of   Mr.  Dio  Lewis,  and   in   part    of    Prot 
Watson.     The  apparatus  for  this  parpose 
consists  of   wands,  wooden  rings,  wooden 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  &c»    The  Mano&l 
of  Gymnastics  prescribes  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  with  these,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
them  for  a  long  tim<e.     These  **  light  gym- 
nastics" unqncstionably   do  something    to- 
ward invigorating  the  muscles,  and  increas- 
ing the  litheness  and  dexterity  of  the  pupil, 
but  they  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  the 
mental  faculties,  already  overwearied  by  the 
multiplicity  of  lessons,  are  still  further  taxed 
to  remember  and  go  through  these  calis- 
thenic  exercises  in  their  proper  order,  when 
the   mind  should  be  relaxed  from  all    care 
and  fatiguing  thought,  while  the  body  is  re- 
invigorated  by  open  air  sports  and  pastiuies. 
Still,   in  default  of   any  thing  better,    the 
"light  gymnastics"  serve  a  tolerable  pur- 
pose.    The  regulation  of  the  temperature  in 
the  school-rooms  by  a  thermometer,  and  the 
introduction  of  good   and  sufficient  means 
of  warming  and  ventilation,  the  systemiza- 
tion  of  the  school  exercises,  recitations,  &c^ 
by  a  programme  regularly  adhered  to,  and 
indicated  by  the  stroke  of  the  teacher's  bell, 
the  general  abolition  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments,  the  great  decline  in  the  use  of 
the  rod,  strap,  or  ferule,  and  the  substitution 
of  merit  rolls  and  records,  and  tokens  of 
honor,  are  all  steps  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
c'ation  in  our  public  schools,  which  indicate 
the  improvement  which  has  been  made  since 
the  days  of  the  vigorous  and  stern   peda- 
gogues of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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EL  SCHOOL  ABCHITSCTUBB. 
(1.)  Schoolfhonaea  at  they  ioere. 

Oar  illQBtratioDS  give  some  idea  of  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  rural  school- 
honses  of  eighty  or  a  hand  red  years  ago, 
which  cast  not  only  their  shadows,  bat  pro- 
jected themselves  into  our  own  times. 
They  were  generally  either  log  buildings  or 
frame,  though  occasionally  these  perversions 
of  architecture  were  perpetuated  in  brick  or 
stone.  The  location,  almost  invariably 
chosen  for  convenience  6f  access  to  children 
from  widely  separated  homes,  was*  at  the 
crossing  of  the  roads,  and  if  possible  on 
some  knoll,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  inclosure. 
If  the  building  was  dt  logs,  it  was  rarely 
chinked  and  of  course  never  painted ;  if  a 
frame  building,  the  weather-boarding  was 
dieap,  generally  warped,  and  often  detached 
for  fuel  or  other  purposes,  and  the  building, 
if  painted  at  all,  was  either  red  or  }  ellow. 
We  have  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume  de- 
scriptions of  the  interior  of  some  of  these 
school-houses,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  pens  of  the  late  Dr.  Humphrey, 
S.  G.  Goodricn,  Judge  Longstrect,  and  others. 
The  improvement  in  these  edifices  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  A  writer  m  the  Educational 
Monthly,  in  1871,  describing  a  New  Engknd 
school-house,  where  he  had  attended  school 
from  1828  to  1830,  in  a  large  and  wealthy 
village,  gives  the  following  pen-picture : 

**  It  stood  upon  a  little  knoll,  close  to  the 
fltre*et,  with  no  inclosure,  no  trees,  and  no 
protection  from  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by. 
It  was  a  square  frame  building  of  one  story, 
about  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet,  covered 
with  clapboards  (except  where  these  had 
been  torn  off  to  aid  in  kindling  the  fire)  and 
shingled.  The  clapboards  had  at  some  re- 
mote period  been  painted  red,  but  this  now 
alternated  with  weather-stains,  and  gave  the 
building  a  sort  of  brindled  appearance.  As- 
cending two  or  three  stone  steps  to  the 
weather-beaten  door,  the  entry,  as  it  was 
called,  presented  itself,  a  sauare  closet  where 
the  boys  and  girls  hung  hats,  bonnets,  and 
dinner-pails.  The  school-room,  into  which 
we  next  passed,  was  nearly  square ;  it  had 
been  lathed  and  plastered,  but  the  walls 
were  much  broken,  and  some  artistic  genius 
had  adorned  the  wall  overhead  (the  room 
was  hardly  seven  feet  high)  with  wreaths 
and  festoons  and  comic  figures  executed  in 


lamp-smoke,  so  completely  that  hardly  a 
vestige  of  white  wall  remained.  The  tradi- 
tional style  of  writing-desks,  a  board  attached 
to  the  wall  and  running  round  three  sides  of 
the  room,  was  in  use  here,  but  the  building 
committee  bad  kindly  provided  a  shelf  be- 
low, where  our  school-books  could  be  stored^ 
when  not  in  use.  The  seats  for  the  older 
scholars  were  of  slab,  with  legs  sawed  from 
some  sapling  about  two  inches  throuffh,  and 
were  without  backs.  The  smaller  cliildren 
had  similar  but  lower  benches.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  was  a  huge  rusty  box-stove, 
which  could  take  in  two-foot  wood ;  while 
on  the  side  unoccupied  was  the  master's 
chair  and  a  square  cross-legged  pine  table. 
The  teacher's  table,  the  writing-desks,  and 
the  benches,  bore  evidence  of  the  whittling 
propensities  of  the  boys,  and  many  was  the 
fiy-prison  and  pin-box  carved  and  excavated 
in  the  desk-board,  while  the  less  expert  had 
cut  holes  through  it,  and  would  amuse  them- 
selves with  dropping  crumbs  to  the  hungry 
mice  which  tenanted  the  school-house." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  thus  describes  his 
reminiscence  of  the  ichool-hoiue  and  school 
of  his  boyhood. 

'*It  was  our  misfortune,  in  boyhood,  to 
go  to  a  District  School.  It  was  a  little 
square  pine  building,  blazing  in  the  sun, 
upon  the  highway,  without  a  tree  for  shade 
or  sight  near  it;  without  bush-,  yard,  fence, 
or  circumstance  to  take  off  its  bare,  cold, 
hard,  hateful  look.  Before  the  door,  in 
winter,  was  the  pile  of  wood  for  fuel,  and 
in  summer,  there  were  all  the  chips  of  the 
winter's  wood.  In  winter,  we  were  squeezed 
into  the  recess  of  the  farthest  comer,  amons 
little  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  sent  to  school 
merely  to  fill  up  the  chinks  between  the 
bigger  boys.  Certainly  we  were  never  sent 
for  any  such  absurd  purpose  as  education. 
There  were  the  great  scholars — ^the  school 
in  winter  was  for  them,  not  for  us  picanninies. 
We  were  read  and  spelt  twice  a  day,  unless 
something  happened  to  prevent,  which  did 
happen  about  every  other  day.  For  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  were  busy  in  keeping 
stilL  And  a  time  we  always  had  of  it. 
Our  shoes  always  would  be  scraping  on  the 
floor,  or  knocking  the  shins  of  urchins  who 
were  also  being  '  educated.'  All  of  cor 
little  legs  together,  (poor,  tired,  nervous, 
restless  legs,  with  nothing  to  do,)  would  fill 
up  the  corner  with  such  a  noise,  that  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  master  would 
bring  down  his  two-foot  hickory  ferule  cm 
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the  desk  with  a  clap  that  sent  shivers 
through  onr  hearts,  to  think  how  that  would 
have  felt,  if  it  had  fallen  somewhere  else ; 
and  then,  with  a  look  that  swept  ns  all  into 
utter  extremity  of  stillness,  he  wonld  cry, 
*  silence,  in  that  comer  P  It  would  last  for 
a  few  minutes;  but,  little  boys'  memories 
are  not  capacious.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
boys  had  mischief,  and  some  had  mirthful- 
ness,  and  some  had  both  together.  The 
oonseqnence  was  that  just  when  we  were  the 
most  afraid  to  laugh,  we  saw  the  most 
comical  things.  Temptations,  which  we 
could  have  vanquished  with  a  smile  out  in 
the  free  air,  were  irresistible  in  our  little 
comer,  where  a  laugh  and  a  spank  were 
very  apt  to  woo  each  other.  So,  we  would 
hold  on,  and  fill  up;  and  others  would  hold 
on  and  fill  up  too;  till  by-and-by  the 
weakest  wonld  let  go  a  mere  whiffet  of  a 
laugh,  and  then  down  went  all  the  precau- 
tions, and  one  went  off,  and  another,  and 
another,  touching  the  others  off  like  a  pack 
of  fire-crackers  I  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  it. 
But  as  the  process  of  snapping  our  heads, 
and  pulling  our  ears  went  on  with  primitive 
sobriety,  we  each  in  tum,  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  blubbering  lips,  '  declared  we  did  not 
mean  to,'  and  that  was  true ;  and  that '  we 
wouldn't  do  so  any  more,'  and  that  was  a 
He,  however  unintentional;  for  we  never 
failed  to  do  just  so  again,  and  that  about 
once  an  hour  all  day  long. 

"  A  woman  kept  the  school,  sharp,  pre- 
cise, unsympathetic,  keen  and  untiring.  Of 
all  ingenious  ways  of  fretting  little  boys, 
doubtless  her  ways  were  the  most  expert. 
Not  a  tree  to  sheHer  the  house,  the  sun  beat 
down  on  the  shingles  and  clapboards  till  the 
pine  knots  shed  pitchy  tears ;  and  the  air 
was  redolent  of  hot  pine  wood  smell.  The 
benches  were  slabs  with  legs  in  them.  The 
desks  were  slabs  at  an  angle,  cut,  hacked, 
scratched ;  each  year's  edition  of  jack-knife 
literature  overlaying  its  predecessor,  until 
it  then  were  cuttings  and  carvings  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  But  if  we  cut  a  morsel, 
or  stuck  in  pins,  or  pinched  off  splinters, 
the  little  sharp-eyed  mistress  was  on  hand, 
and  one  look  of  her  eye  was  worse  than  a 
sliver  in  onr  foot,  and  one  nip  of  her  finders 
was  equal  to  a  jab  of  a  pin ;  for  we  had 
tried  both. 

**  We  envied  the  flies — merry  fellows; 
bouncing  about,  tasting  that  apple  skin, 
patting  away  at  that  crumb  of  bread ;  now 
out  of  the  window,  then  in  again ;  on  your 


nose,  on  neighbor's  cheek,  off  to  the  rerj 
school-ma'am's  lips ;  dodging  her  alap,  and 
then  letting  off  a  real  round  and  round  buzz, 
up,  down,  this  way,  that  way,  and  cveiy 
way.  Oh,  we  envied  the  flies  more  than 
any  thing  except  the  birds.  The  windows 
were  so  lugh  that  we  oould  not  see  the 
grassy  meadows ;  but  we  could  tee  the  tops 
of  distant  trees,  and  the  far,  deep,  boundless 
blue  sky.  There  flew  the  robins;  there 
went  the  bluebirds;  and  there  went  we. 
We  followed  that  old  Polyffjott,  the  akoiik- 
blackbird,  and  heard  him  describe  the  way 
that  they  talked  at  the  winding  up  of 
the  Tower  of  BabeL  We  thanked  eTery 
meadow-lark  that  sung  on,  rejoicing  as  it 
flew.  Now  and  then  a  '  chipping-bird ' 
would  flutter  on  the*  very  window-aill,  torn 
its  little  head  side-wise,  and  peer  in  on  the 
medley  of  boys  and  girls.  Long  before  we 
knew  it  was  in  Scripture,  we  sighed :  '  Ok 
that  we  had  the  wings  of  a  bird ' — we  wonld 
fly  away  and  be  out  of  this  hateful  school* 
As  for  learning,  the  sum  of  all  that  we  ever 

tot  at  a  district-school,  would  not  cover  the 
rst  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One  good, 
kind,  story-telling,  Bible-rehearsing  aunt  at 
home,  with  apples  and  ginger-bread  pre- 
miums, is  worth  all  the  achool-ma'ams  that 
ever  stood  by  to  see  poor  little  fellows  roast 
in  those  boy-traps  called  district-schools.'^ 

There  was  some  improvement,  but  not 
much,  in  the  external  constraction  of  school- 
houses  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country, 
prior  to  1840;  but  the  advance  (and  it  has 
been  a  great  one,  amounting  to  a  revolution, 
though  there  are  even  now  in  all  the  StAtes 
too  many  school-houses  'answering  very 
nearly  to  the  precedingdescription)  has  been 
mainly  since  1838.  The  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  literature  of  this  subject 
is  thus  given  by  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  a  report  to  the  National 
Educational  Convention  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  October,  1847,  in  which  he,  as  the 
organ  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  recom* 
mended  for  general  circulation  in  the  United 
States  a  small  treaUse  on  the  locatioB, 
size,  ventilation,  warming,  and  furniture 
of  buildings  designed  for  educational  pur- 
poses, prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  of 
Connecticut 

The  earliest  publication  oii  the  sabject  In  tbii 
countiy,  which  has  met  the  notice  of  the  CSommitte^ 
may  be  found  in  the  School  Magazine,  No.  1,  pab- 
lished  as  an  appendage  to  the  Journal  of  Bducar 
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Uon,  in  April,  1829.  In  1830,  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams, 
of  New  Yurk,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Amer-* 
lean  Institute  of  Instruction,  "  On  School'houtes  and 
School  ApparaiaSj"  which  was  published  m  the  first 
Foluroe  of  the  transactioDs  of  that  association. 
Stimulated  by  that  lecture,  the  Directors  of  the  In- 
stitute in  the  following  'year  offered  a  premium  of 
twenty  dollars  for  the  best  ^^Essay  on  ^  Oonstruo^ 
tion  of  SchooUfumsea"  The  premium  was  awarded 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institute  to  the  essay  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Alcott,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  residing 
in  West  Newton,  Muss.  This  **  Prize  £ssay  "  was 
published  in  the  second  annual  volume  of  lectures 
before  the  Institute,  as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
was  widely  circulated  and  read  all  over  the  country. 
In  1833,  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association 
published  a  "  Report  on  School'howfea  "  prepared  by 
Bev.  G.  B.  Perry,  which  is  a  searching  and  vigor- 
ous exposure  of  the  evils  resulting  firom  the  de- 
fective construction  and  arrangement  of  school- 
houses.  From  this  time  the  subject  began  to  attract 
public  attention,  and  improvements  were  made  in 
the  construction  and  furniture  of  school-rooms^ 
especially  in  large  cities  and  villages. 

In  1 838,  Hon.  Horace  Mann  submitted  a  ^^Report 
on  School-houses"  as  supplementary  to  his  First 
Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ma«achu!>etts  in  which  the  whole  subject, 
and  especially  that  of  ventilation,  is  discurred  with 
great  fullness  and  ability.  This  Report  was  widely 
circulated  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  in  the  various 
educational  periodicals  of  the  country,  and  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  improvement  in  this  department, 
not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  other  States.  In 
tiie  same  year,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  prepared  an 
^'Eisny  on  School  Archiieciure,"  in  which  he 
embo«lied  the  results  of  much  observation,  experi- 
ence and  reflection,  in  a  manner  so  systematic  and 
practical  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  may  have 
aocasion  to  superintend  the  erection,  alteration,  or 
fumisliing  of  ^hool-houses.  This  esaay  was  original- 
ly prepired  and  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  the  course 
of  his  official  visits  to  different  towns  of  Connecticut, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools.  It  was  tirst  published  in  1841, 
in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  and  in 
1842  was  submitted,  with  some  modifications  and 
numerous  illustrations,  as  a  ^^  Report  on  SchooU 
houses^'^  to  the  Legislature.  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  evidence  of  the  low  appreciation  in  which  the 
whole  subject  was  regarded  at  that  time,  in  a  State 
which  prides  herself  on  the  condition  of  her  common 
schools,  and  on  the  liberality  with  which  her  system 
of  public  education  is  endowed,  that  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  education,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  refused  to  recommend  the 
publicaCion  of  this  Essay,  although  it  is  by  fiir  the 
most  thorough,  systematic  and  practical  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in  thi.s  oountiy 
or  in  Europe.  And  it  was  only  through  the 
Strenuous  efforts  of  a  few  intelligent  friends  of 
school  improvements  that  its  publication  was  secured, 
and  then,  only  on  condition  that  the  author  should 
bear  the  expense  of  the  wood-cuts  by  which  it  was 
illustrated,  and  a  portion  of  the  bill  for  printing. 
Since  its  first  publication,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  original  essay  have  been 
printed  in  various  forms  and  distributed  in  different 
States,  without  any  pecuniaiy  advantage  to  the 


author.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  1838,  Mr.  Barnard  repnblished 
his  essay,  with  plans  and  descriptions  of  numerous 
sc*hool-houses  which  had  been  erected  under  his 
direction  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  after 
-his  suggestions  in  other  Sta^  and  including  all  of 
the  pUms  of  any  value  which  had  been  published 
by  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bishop  (the  Provl- 
denoe  plans),  and  other  laborers  in  this  field  at  home 
and  in  England,  with  the  title  of  "  School  ArchUec" 
ture^  or  ConMriimtiana  to.  the  Improvement  of  SchooU 
homenin  the  UnUed  Stales:' 

Without  the  remotest  thought  of  ignoi^ 
ing  the  great  services  of  others  in  securing 
local  action  in  this  line  of  improvement,  or 
in-  extending  and  perfecting  the  work  in  any 
State,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  first  and 
highest  honor  in  this  department  of  labor 
belongs  to  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,*  not  only 
for  his  early,  but  for  his  masterly  and  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  whole  subject  in 
1838,  not  only  to  meet  the  immediate  de- 
mand, but  to  leave  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  principles,  or  details  of  internal  ar- 
rangements, to  be  developed  and  perfected 
afterwards.  To  the  following  summary  of 
principles  set  forth  in  1838,  to  be  regarded 
m  the  location,  construction,  arrangement  of 
seats  and  desks,  lighting,  ventilation,  warm- 
ing, and  equipment  genei*ally,  we  find  noth- 
ing essentially  important  in  the  structures 
erected  within  the  past  year. 

SchooJrhouaea  as  they  shoutd  he, 

1.  A  location,  healthy,  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  district ;  retired  from  the  dust,  noise  and  dan* 
gerof  the  highway;  attractive,  fVom  its  choice  of 
sun  and  shade,  and  commanding,  in  one  or  more 
directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  educating  influ- 
ences of  fine  scenery. 

2.  A  site  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  yard  in 
front  of  the  building,  either  common  to  the  whole 
school,  or  appropriateid  to  green-sward,  flowers,  and 
slirubbery ;  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each 
sex,  properly  inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  means 
of  recreation  and  exercise. 

3.  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each 
sex ;  each  entrance  distinct  firom  the  front  door,  and 
fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats,  and  old  broom  for  the 
feet ;  with  hooks,  shelves,  ftc.,  for  hats,  over-coats, 
over-shoes  and  umbrellas;  with  sink,  pump,  basin 
and  towels,  and  with  brooms  and  duster,  and  aU  the 
means  and  appliances  necessary  to  secure  habits  of 
order,  neatness  and  cleanlinesa 

4.  School-room,  in  addition  to  the  space  required 
by  aisles  and  the  teacher's  platform,  sufficient  to 
accommodate  with  a  seat  and  desk,  not  only  each 
scholar  in  the  district  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing school,  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend; 

*  It  ■hoald  be  nWI  in  losiioe  to  Dr.  Barnard,  whoM  nMM 
appaan  at  the  aotbor  or  thb  artiola,  that  thi*  ahnplar  waa 
wnttan  by  anothflr  hand,  and  waa  narar  lean  br  him  till  it  waa 
in  print.  In  tha  Prafaoa  to  bit  Principle!  of  Sehool  ArcMtao- 
tura.  Dr.  B.  f  iret  a  ehronological  bittorT  of  tha  praTiuot  aflbria 
which  had  iMao  mada  to  improTC  tba  oaaignt,  donttnictioo  aad 
aquipmant  of  tehool-houaat.  lo  tha  ravind  aditioo  (1873)  of 
tha  StckMl  ArekiUetmM  ato  upwarda  of  900  illoitratioaB  of 
buildiDft  raeaoUj  aractad  in  difwrant  parti  of  tha  coaatij. 
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with  verge  enough  to  receive  the  children  of  indtu- 
trioua,  thoughtful  and  religious  familiea,  who  are 
sure  to  be  attracted  to  a  district  which  is  blessed 
with  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school. 

6.  At  least  one  spare  room  fur  recitatioUf  library^ 
und  otlier  uses,  to  every  school-room^  no  matter  bgw 
small  the  school  may  be. 

6.  An  arriingement  of  the  windows,  so  as  to 
secure  one  blank  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
dieerfulness  and  warmth  of  the  sunlight,  at  all  times 
of  tiie  day,  with  arrangements  to  modify  the  same 
by  blinds,  shutters,  or  curtains. 

7.  Apparatus  for  warming,  by  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pure  air  from  outside  of  the  building  can  be 
moderately  heated,  and  introduced  into  the  room 
without  passing  overs  red-hot  iron  surface,  and  dis- 
tributed equally  to  different  parts  of  the  room. 

8.  A  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventila- 
tion, by  whicli  the  air  in  every  part  of  a  school- 
nmm,  which  is  constantly  becoming  vitiated  by  res- 
piration, combustion,  or  other  causes,  may  be  con- 
stantly flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  flUed 
by  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  drawn  from  a 
pure  source,  and  admitted  into  the  room  at  the 
right  temperature,  of  th»  requisite  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and  without  any  perceptible  current 

9.  A  desk  witli  at  least  two  feet  of  top  surface, 
end  in  no  case  for  more  than  two  pupils,  inclined 
toward  the  front  edge  one  inch  in  a  foot,  except  two 
to  three  inches  of  tlie  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level, — covered  with  cloth  to  prevent 
noise, — fitted  with  nn  ink-pot  (supplied  with  a  lid 
and  a  pen- wiper)  and  a  slate,  with  a  pencil-holder 
and  a  sponge  attaclied. — supported  by  end-pieces 
or  stancliions,  curved  so  as  to  be  convenient  for 
sweeping,  and  to  admit  of  easy  access  to  the  seat, 
— and  of  varying  heights  for  small  and  larg^  pupils, 
the  front  edge  of  each  desk  being  from  seven  to 
nine  inces  (seven  for  the  lowest  and  nine  for  the 
higliest, )  higfier  than  the  fh)nt  edge  of  the  seat  or 
chair  attached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  for  each  pupil,  and  in  no 
case  for  more  than  two,  unless  separated  by  an 
aisle,  with  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordinary  chair, 
and  varying  in  height  from  ten>to  seventeen  inches 
from  the  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil, 
when  properly  seated,  can  rest  liis  feet  on  the  floor 
without  tlie  ma^cles  of  the  thigh  pressing  hard  upon 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  sud  with  a  proper  sup- 
port for  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

11.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks,  so 
as  to  allow  of  an  aisle  or  free  passage  of  at  least  two 
feet  around  the  room,  and  between  each  range  of 
seats  for  two  scholars,  and  so  as  to  bring  each 
scholar  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a 
separate  closet  for  his  over-ooat,  Ac,  a  desk  for  his 
papers,  a  library  of  books  of  reference,  maps,  appa- 
ratus, and  all  such  instrumentalities  by  which  his 
capacities  for  instruction  may  be  made  in  the  highest 
degree  usefVil. 

13.  Accommodations  for  a  school  library  for  con- 
sultation and  circulation  among  the  pupils,  both  at 
school  and  as  a  means  of  carryuig  on  the  work  of 
self-education  at  their  homes,  in  the  field,  or  the 
workshop,  after  they  have  left  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  and  fit  proportion,  in 
place  of  the  wretched  perversions  of  architecture, 
which  almost  universally  characterize  the  district  or 
public  school-houses. 


15.  While  making  suitable  acoommodatiofi  for  the 
school;  it  will  be  a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered, 
an  economical  investment,  on  the  part  of  many  dis- 
tricts, to  provide  apartments  in  the  same  baildiDg, 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  teacher  and  his 
family.  This  arrangement  will  give  character  and 
permanence  to  tlie  office  of  teaching,  and  at  the 
as  Hie  time  secure  better  supervision  for  the  school- 
house  and  premises,  and  more  attention  to  the 
manners  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  Provision  fat 
the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  unft^oently 
a  garden  for  his  cultivation,  is  made  in  connectian 
with  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  tbs 
first  cbiss  of  public  schools  in  Germany. 

16.  Whenever  practicable,  the  privies  ehoald  be 
disconnected  from  the  play-ground,  and  be  ap- 
proadied  by  a  covered  walk.  Perfect  seclasiQO, 
neatness,  and  propriety  should  be  strictly  observed, 
and  can  easily  be  done  wherever  water  is  supplied. 

17.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or  the  basement 
story  paved  under  feet^  and  open  for  free  circulation 
of  air  for  the  boys,  and  an  upper  room  with  the 
floor  deafened  and  properly  supported  forcalisthenk: 
exercises  for  the  girls,  is  a  desirable  appendage. 

In  1^57,  Mr,  Bwrrowes,  who  had  been 
State  superintendent  of  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania, after  trying  in  vain  to  obtain 
ai^  appropriation  for  the  distribution 
of  Dr.  Bamard*8  *^  School  Architecture^** 
to  every  district  in  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
pared  a  similar  work,  whicn  was  circa- 
iated  extensively  in  that  State.  In  1858« 
Mr.  James  Johonnot  published  a  very  good 
treatise  on  Country  School  Houses,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations,  and  in  1872  another 
with  the  simple  title  of  **  Schoof  Houte%^ 
the  architectoral  designs  in  which  were 
drawn  by  S.  £.  Hewes,  arehitect,  and 
which  contained,  as  an  appendix,  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Schcrmerhorn  &  Co.'s  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  School  Furniture,  Appa- 
ratus, and  Appliances,  unquestionably 
the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
country.  In  1861  or  1862,  Mr.  Geoi^e 
E.  Woodward,  ,  architect  and  publisher, 
who  had  previously  published  many 
designs  and  plans  of  school-houses,  is- 
sued a  large  and  elaborate  work,  Eveleth*8 
School-house  Architecture.  Several  other 
architectural  writers  have  also  published 
many  designs  for  school-houses  very'  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  but  occasionally  defective  in 
their  internal  arrangements  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
school.  On  the  subject  of  ventilation,  partly 
with  reference  to  school-houses,  there  have 
been  several  special  treatises  by  Reid, 
Gouge,  Leeds,  Ac.  Upwards  of  $100,000,- 
000  have  been  invested  in  the  constnicUoD 
and  equipment  of  school-hou^  in  the  diP 
ferent  States  since  1838 


.TBB  xmvnsasBTt  of  cambbidoe.  rtiTIST 

; .:  Bichurd  Benttey  wti  born  at  Onlton,  near  Leeds,  In  Torkaliire,  Jiunuury  97, 

.1663— hifl  father  beinic  a  *  yeonuui,^  and-bte  mother  the  daughter  of  a  stone- 
mason.  The  son  rscelTed  his  early  classica]  training  from  Jeremiah  Boulton, 
in  the  WalLefield  Qraramar  Sehoot   He  wasadmltted'sn'  slxar  of  St  John's  Col- 

.  lege,  Cambridge,  in  1676^  becanea  scholar  on  the  Dowman  foundation  In  l(i«0, 
and  on  talcing  hlsilrat  degree  ranked  on  the  present  scheme  as  third  wrangler, 
9e  became  bead  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Spalding  in  1680,  and 

•accepted  the  oflSce  of  domestic  tntor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  StiUlngflecft, 

.  Dean  at  Pt  Paul,  and  sn  seqnently  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  168?.  In  1689 
he  removed  to  Oxford  with  his  pnpil,  and  was  Incorporated  Master  of  Arts 
in  16')0.    In  1601  ho  received  deacon's  orders,  and  in  1603  delivered  the  first 

.  series  of  the  Bot/le  Lepivm  on  Natural  and  Rerenled  Religion.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  achieved  a  £nroi>can  reputation  by  the  publication  of  his  Dttaerta- 
lion  upon  ihe  £pM*e»  qf  Fha^tar «,  and  through  the  Inilaence  of  Dr.  BtUling- 

.  fleet  ho  became  librarian  of  the  Klng^s  library  at  fit  James'.  By  his  influence 
the  Cambridge  Univ<^ity  Press  was  oqulppod  with  new  type  and  put  on  a 
roputa  lo  foundation,    in  16()S  he  was   made  rector  of  Haillelmry,  and 

.duiplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  In  1009  he  was  created  Doctor  of 
Diylnlty  at  C  ambridge.  In  1607  ho  produced  another  Diamiaiim  <m»  th$  EfMBbn 
^fThfoIarU^  which  involved  him  in  a  literary  eontroversy  with  tho  best  scholars 

.  and  brightest  wits  of  England,  in  which  ho  was  and  is  still  regarded  victor. 

MAsnasuip  OF  TBixrhr  oollbgs  *  ^ 

The  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  la  said  to  have  been  **the 

ilfst  fruit  of  the  Ileformatio&.*'    Henry  YIIL,  about  a  month  before  his 

.  death,  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  that  college  a  part  of  the  ret- 

^ennes  of  the  spoliated  monasteries.  ^VThe  price  of  a  dog,  and  the  hire  of  a 
harlot,*'  cay  the  Rabbins,  "shall  not  be  put  to  any  holy  purpose,"  and  even 
the  Jewish  priests  who  murdered  the  L.ord.  of  life,  refused  to  put  the  price  of 

,  blood  into  their  titsa  ury.  But  the  price  of  much  blood,  the  hire  of  muiih 
^iritual  prostitution,  constituted  the  original  treasury  of  that  corporation, 

.  whose  fuam  now  being  utteHy  disconnected  with  all  religious  associations, 

.  and  giving  rise  to  Innumerable  irreverent  puns,  might  very  fitly  be  changed. 
Its  first  days  were  daric  and  turMd,  no  wonder,  yet  it  received  a  lody  of 
statutes  from  Edward  VL,  that  blossom  of  royalty,  whose  beautiful  youth, 
and  timely  death,  preserved  the  house  of  Tudor  from  utter  execration,  who, 

.  happily  for  himself,  if  not  for  England,  was  called  away  before  hU  mother^s 

milk  was  well  out  of  his  veins,  and  before  any  of  his  father's  venom  was 

ripened.    Queen  Elizabeth,  who  united  the  best  and  worst  of  both  sexes,  her 

grandfather's  craft  and,  frugality,  her  father's  courage  and  cruelty,  and  her 

poor  mother's  vanity,  gave  another  set  of  statutes,  and  from  the  apparent 

discrepancy  of  these  codes,  much  of  the  long  enigma  of  Bentloy's  litigations 

was  compounded.    The  college  flourished  mightily.    At  one  time,  the  two 

archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  its  dhamU,    It  could  boast  of  Colce,  and 

Bacon;  of  Barrow,  and  Newton.    Nor  ever,  till  this  time,  has  it  laclced  pupils 

who  glory  in  Its  name,  and  in  who<e  names  It  well  may  glory. 

Contrary  to  the  Qonstitntion  of  most  colleges.  Trinity  is  obliged  to  accept 

a  master  at  the  appointment  of  Uie  crown.    William  III.,  during  the  life  of 

his  queen,  devolved  all  literary  and  reli^ons  patronage  upon  her,  who  was 

r^pirded,  even  by  the  conforming  clergy,  as  the  true  sovereign,  while  her 

consort  was  considered  a)  little  more  Uian  commander-in-chief.    Even  the 

royal  library  was  called  the  Queen's  library.    After  Mary's  death,  William, 

displaying  herein  the  rare  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  committed  to  six 

■  '  ■  ■      ■  ■       I   ■  ■  I     * .      I   I  f  i|,. 

;   *  The  following  aoeount  of  Bentley*s  UastersMp  of  Trinity  College  is  abridged  from 
Uve$<fr^orth^mWortMt$.    liy.llsrtfoy  Colcrid^Jvgls,  J&iMar32lmtf^faiy61.L 
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prelatM  the  rMpondtda  tuk  •f  nemntteadtli}^  fti  pertons  for  til  Ttcut 
blihoiwica,  dMB0ri««,  t&A  oUmt  »crtari<rti«a  ivraftrnkrato,  m  wcH  m 
iMMblilp*  wd  profaiiorlilpt  la  tft«  rof«l  pidtNii*g«.  li  vm  b  trhe 
Mi,  Md  ha4  it  beni  loUoved  is  tfrfHt  by  hit  mrc«mm«,  tiM  Chmth  Md 
Mt«r  bMn,  M  now,  a  Ioom  caid  In  the  hnndu  «t  itftte  gamtilen.  The 
eKlginnl  meaberi  of  this  cemmleirfon  wem  TiHiieon,  Arehblshop  of  Canter- 
h«i7;  fihftrp,  odC  Tork ;  Uojrd,  Btehop of  Uchtteld  and  Cofentiy;  Boraei,  of 
8nnim;  SiUUnsfleet^  of  Woroetter,  end  Patrick,  of  Sly.  On  the  death  of 
StUUofllflBei,  In  lfl09,  Xoone,  Bbhop  of  Nonrieh,  trna  advaaeed  to  fab  place; 
•ad  Br.  Montagne  beia«(  proawtad  to  tha  deanery  of  IHirham,  Bentl^  waa 
roaobunended  by  them  to  the  Tacaai  headdilp  of  THnity  College,  Cambridge. 

On  the  first  of  Febmary,  1^  Bentlcy  waa  Inatalled  Maater  of  Trinity 
Collie,-— looked  npon  1^  Enrope  aa  her  fliet  aeholar,  and  by  England  a*  tbo 
tator  of  her  fniore  aovercign.  Bnt  the  hand  of  F^orldence  waa  heavy  en 
the  hooae  of  8tnail  William,  Dnke  of  Glooeeater,  died  Jnly  89,  ITOO,  and 
•o  pretentcd  Bentley  from  afaaring  the  honora  of  FdnAon,  aa  the  xyreceptor 
of  a  potelble  good  king,  or  the  diagimce  of  Seneca,  aa  the  Inetmetor  of  an 
nctoal  Nen>« 

Hia  flrat  step  on  anteiing  Into  the  offloe  waa  of  a  TCry  Inanspidona  descftp- 
tlott.  A  dividend  from  the  anrplns  money  had  been  fixed  In  DeeemVer,  IdM, 
t0  be  paid,  agreeably  to  the  en  torn  of  the  college,  to  the  masters  and 
fdlows  for  the  year  endbig  at  Miohaefanas.  The  master's  share,  antonntfaq; 
to  170L,  was  clearly  doe  to  Dr.  Montagae,  whose  resignation  took  place  in 
Movembec,  but  by  some  accident  it  had  not  been  diabarsed  to  him.  Bentley, 
immediately  upon  his  admisdoo,  claimed  tills  snrn,  aa  being  profits  aecrolng 
dnring  the  vacancy,  and  therefore  payablo  to  the  new  master,  and  by  tetftft- 
lag  the  treasnrer,  who  declined  paying  It,  with  «  threat  of  bringing  h&n 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Cantertmry,  he  actoally  obtained  the  money. 

It  so  happened,  thai»  ai  Bentley*8  aoees  ion,  the  Ma  ter*a  lodge  at  TrfnHy 
waa  v^ry  mnch  In  want  of  repair.  He,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  ehib 
with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  whose  spirit  was  a  sojonmcr  in  Athens,  rnnst 
needs  have  had  magniflceni  Ideas  of  arehiteciare;  and  if  he  had  very  famdo- 
qnate  calculations  of  the  expense  attending  the  realization  of  sudi  ideas,  11m 
errors  of  hia  arithmetic  ought  not  to  impugn  the  iategrity  of  his  prindpffca. 
Yet  tiie  expenslveaem  of  these  Improvements,-— the  long  bills  ho  ran  up  Wlfli 
raaaons,  carpenters,  ^'aalers,  dDe«,  and  the  violent  means  whcrelby  he  enforced 
piorment  at  the  coliego  expense,  were  the  chief  ostensible  pretexts  of  Hie 
qnarrel  between  Bentley  and  bis  college  I  Its  real  causes,  however,  we 
believe  to  have  lain  mnch  deeper. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  mastership,  Bentley  tMcsme  Tlee/lianedlor,  being 
choeen  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  Unlvemtty,  im  a. senior  in  degree  among 
the  Heads  of  hooaea,  who  had  not  alraatfy  served  in  tliat  ofilce.  Owing, 
probably,  to  his  inexperience  In  Untverdty  business,  very  few  matters  of 
fanportance  were  transacted  during  the  year  of  Bentley*  s  vice-chance^orshlp. 
One  of  its  duties  seems  to  consist  In  giving  otf  dinners,  which,  owing  periiaps 
to  the  unfinished  state  of  hii  lodge,  he  did  not  fulfil  to  general  satisfaction. 
Yet,  considering  tliat  he  wai  then  engaged  in  the  hnportant  business  of  win- 
ning imd  marrying  a  wife,  he  might  t^ly  have  been  exempted  from  the 
charge  of  Inhospltallty.  He  had  long  cherlBhed  an  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Joaotta  Bernard,  a  lady  who  had  been  a  vi  itor  in  HI  hop  8tllllngfleet*«  family. 
She  woe  dauglUer  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  in  Unnttngdonaiiire.  Being  noW 
raised  to  a  station  of  dignity  and  competence,  he  anoeeeded  4n  obtaining  the 
object  of  his  afleotions,  and  was  united  io  her  at  Windsor,  having  prevlonsly 
obtained  a  royal  dispensation,  under  the  Great  Beal,  for  deviating  from 
Queen  Ellxabeth'i  atatutas»  which  enjoined  celibacy  to  the  master  as  well  na 
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to  the  fellovt  of  Trbdtj  CoHege.  This  VMntage  appowj  to  Hto  liees 
MDiiieiitly  bappy.  "I^  U^lj,  vho  voBllnnAd  tli0  pimMlw  of  lil»  joyi  tad  •o^ 
rows  for  ncariy  forty  jM^i«4MeiUMA  «4  poapowlng  the  nioel  mUU>le  and 
Titaal^o  qiwlltte^ 

In  tho  couM  of  BflBtley'o  yew  of  ofltee,  lie  had  an  oppofimil^  of  dif- 
idayiiiig  hte  iplrit  aad  dic|tiom  to  i^Mldtof  tho  fi«^  of  tlie  UniTonitar 
agaliislthe  mayor  and  eorpontUm  of  Canlwi48Q»  wIk9  hfiA  gtvep  penaMofi 
aod  aaeoimigeaeiit  to  playan  to  pcrfonn  at  StiiurbHdge  filr,  without  Uia 
aanetion  of  the  Yleo-ChaaoflUoc,  aad  to  deteaee  of  hUaii^horl^.  m«Ttodi- 
cation  of  theee  piiiplleges,  greated  by  ohoricri  aad  acts  of  perliameai,  wa^ 
eaMBttol  to  the  dlso^dtoe  of  the  place,  tad  ire  m^s  Jad^Ee  froa  the  piactke 
of  iBbeeqoeat  tfaaee,  tikeiihe  prompt  interference  of  Dr.  Beatley  oa  thie  oo- 
«a  toa  vae  prodaotive  of  good  aad  permaaeateftofai. 

M  the  geaend  etoettoa,  to  NoTfliBber«  im,  Cemhiidge  retaned  to  p^rUa- 
mcat  lfr«  leaao  Mewton.  Verer  eaa  the  hope  agila  to  be  eo  repreaeated. 
Tot  the  phfloeopher  maft  have  felt  cMher  oat  of  hie  eleaieat  amoog  the 
•qaliee  aad  eoartien  to  8t  fltepbea'a.  It  to  aeedleai  to  say  fM  3eatley 
-vo^  for  hie  Utostrioas  friend. 

Bartog  the  irrt  tta  yean  of  hto  aMftenhip*  the  Poctor  aiade  eevend 
toaojrattoaa  to  eoUc|;e  dtoeipUne,  eome  of  whioh,  though  relaotantly  received 
1^  lint,  are  atfll  mtlntotoed  with  adfaatoge.  He  toiproTed  the  eyeteai  ^ 
.cxamtoatloae  for  f eUomUpe  aad  adiiotorahipa,  aad  abolUhed  the  tnUy  elee- 
ttoaoartog  oaaiom  which  obliged  the  oiadSdalee  to  keep  opea  hoeplteUty  et  a 
toTera  darlag  the  four  days.  He  ertwriN  the  peaalty  of  three^iialfpeBQe  for 
ahitnffe  from  Chapel,  vhkh  had  beea  e^aoted  fyom  aadeigiadaetee  oaly, 
iothelowerhalf  of  the  eUty  lellowe.  He  altered  the  hoar  of  the  8atar^ 
eieatog  I#tto  dedamattoae,  maeh  to  theeeandal  ol  eoaie  of  the  eealoffi,  aad 
decreed  that  the  head  lecturer,  aad  lour  fiib-)eotareia»  ehonld  ^.  ^aed  el^^ 
•pepMe  aad  f oarpeaee  reepectbnelj,  aeeQvdtog  to  the  ^tetate,  tt  they  aqj^ted 
to  toctare  aad  eaemtoe  deUy  to/the  heV.  Aaother,  aad  vppj  avpopular  exer- 
tioa  of  hto  aathority,  cerletoliyi  eeemM  to  redeet  oa  the  t^we  )f&  f  veiy 
tender  /coacern.  A  peenatovy  au^  irae  appoioted  by  etatate  oa  eny  P^QMji 
leaTtog  UJbHp  before  giace.  Vow  ihe  f eUoyre,  aot  seUehtog  the  iiunrellliABjQp 
of  a  aanteer  gf  tanpettont  yoatheapoa  it»  prolreettoa  of  their  repMt*  WSifP 
to  the  habit  of  permitting  the  yoaager  etadeate  to  leafe  hall  at  pl^m^oiei 
end  toying  a  flae  of  twopence  weekly  on  aH,  whether  preteat  or  atofoai 
^htolmpoaliton,  the  aieeter,  by  hie  eole  prerofpitlTe,  aanipled,  end  gave  free 
permlBsion  to  depart  before  grace,  without  panMa^ept;  aiQcglagi  a#  hiji 
groani,  '*  the  anreaeoaable  d^ye  etaieale,  el  foo»e  of  the  fe^wi*  ^bles.** 
After  a  feeet  eoviei  a  feet  There  laid  beea  ao  eapper  allowed  to  hall  oa 
FiMay.  Fontley,  oTierraltog  the  ecraplee  ^  the  eaperatttloae,  ordered  tl^ejt 
there  ahoeld  be  a  deeh-eapper  to  hell  oa  that  day,  to  order  to  preveat  the 
yoattie  from  eatlefytog  their  eppett^  to  more  exceptionable  plaeee.  ^ 
also  obliged  the  ao  lemea  aad  feUow-ooauaoaere  to  attend  chapel,  ^  pfiy 
Icna  coilQge  oxereleee,  ae  well  ee  the  ofkher  atndeet*.  In  all  thie,  there  wae 
nothlqg  obJectloaaUle;  bat  9eatley  canned  #11  wi,th  a  high  hand,  acarodiy 
deigning  toconstt't  the  elglit  seaion,  hie  statutable  advisers. 

Heelso  toeh  apon  hMa9e\f  to  expel  j^a^iaber  of  the  coUej^e,  who  had  hfea 
twice  deteeted  by  the  pto^sior  et.a  h<waeof  ^1-f mae^  aivl  sfindry  Umes^a 
dlaaeoMagaseettog-hoase.  la  disialselag  a  prodiisatf  hypoor^  Uie  me^er 
w^HiM  sarely  hare  met  irtth  the  »xP9wri  of  his  feltowf;  ^i^  jihere  wft^  ei^ 
lafoaae.*Uy  to  thetMuiaer  o^  d^jyag  it>,iriM9l^  p^r^if^ ,pff^$;^  mat^r  of 
ipUdajL  ^  ^  '  ' 

l^oaawhUe,  a  qacstioa  wee  dlsqifatog,  which,  Vl^v^  of  little  pablle 
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Interest,  eoncenied  the  college  deeply.  It  wmt  dl  patod,  wfaothcr  absolnto 
•eniorilj  coold  teke  i4«ee  of  eenlorltyof  degree  ;-*whcther,  for  iiietuice,a 
Master  of  Aita,  raoking  llftj  In  the  list  of  fdlows,  should  hare  preoption  of 
chambers  or  Urings  orer  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  rsnlKing  only  forty-nine. 
Bentley  genermUy  contended  for  priority  of  degree ;  alleging,  that  the  disnse 
of  divinity  degrees  had  caused  a  neglect  of  study  In  the  college.  And  most 
true  n  Is,  that  wlien  a  man  li  cpeo  fsltow,  though  ho  has  all  the  opportnntties 
in  the  world  for  acquiring  Iswnlng,  be  has  no  furtlicr  inoontire  As  far  as 
the  UttlTersity  Is  concerned,  he  has  attained  his  u*Wtvrtmn  ;  no  subsequent 
examination  displays  hl^  maturer  acqulroments— elicits  how  much  he  may 
have  acquired,  or  exposes  how  much  ho  may  have  foii^tten.  In  Dentley'd 
reign,  the  preparatory  exerclFcs  for  a  Doctor's  degree  were  not  absolutely 
formal  They  showed  at  least  that  the  candidate  could  ttill  speak  Latin. 
As  to  the  matter  of  the  thesis  and  disputations,  as  orthodoxy  only  allowed 
one  conclusion,  and  one  decision,  It  never  could  be  much  varied.  The  battle 
was  sold,  and  who  cares  how  »clentillc  the  sparrlnic  might  be  f  But  Hentley 
wished  that  the  fellows  of  Trinity  should  graduate  in  the  higher  faculties, 
f.  € ,  law,  physic,  and  divinity ;  and  certainly,  the  words  of  the  statute  do,  in 
our  disinterested  opinion,  clearly  dcftne  the  highest  grsduate,  not  the  senior 
member,  as  having  the  right  of  preoption.  It  l«  a  pity  that  college  statutes 
are  not  written  in  English  or  Lattn,  or  lome  other  intelligible  languaga  At 
present,  they  are  In  a  linyo  that  never  was  spoken  on  earth,  and  which  can 
only  be  Justified  on  the  principles  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  think  a  Isngusge 
cleariy  divine,  because  It  was  never  human. 

80  pa  sed  the  first  live  years  of  Bentley^s  mastership.  MeanwhUe,  King 
WnUam,  whose  merits  av  a  deliverer  were  soon  toi^otton  when  It  was  found 
that  a  parliamentary  kini?  was  rather  more  expensive  than  a  jun  4Mro 
monarch,  had  died,  and  Queen  Anne,  deservedly  the  favorite  of  the  dei^ 
and  of  the  Universities,  succeeded  to  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a  then  loyal 
people.  6he  had  already  gladdened  Oxford  with  her  presence,  and  In  ins, 
she  conceded  to  Cambridge  the  costly  honor  of  a  royal  visitation.  A  royal 
Tisit  to  a  University  Is,  or  might  be  called,  Aniens  hoUdaff,  for  then  degree 
are  conferred  on  all  whom  royalty  appoints,  without  the  statutable  qualifica- 
tions and  exercises.  Upon  this  occasion  Newton  knelt  down,  plain  mister, 
and  arose  Sir  Isaac,  ^t  is  the  gloiy  of  knighthood  that  such  a  man  deigned 
to  accept  it,  but  it  must  bare  been  a  whimsical  spectacle  to  see  a  woman 
holding  a  sword  in  an  assembly  of  parsons,  to  bestow  upon  a  man  of  peace 
an  order  essentlany  military. 

About  this  time  Parliament  purchased  the  library  of  Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  a 
useful  collector,  whose  name  Is  connected  with  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  of 
literature.  Bentley,  as  royal  librarian,  was  entrusted  with  this  welcome 
charge.  Apartments  were  fitted  np  for  him  In  Cotton  House.  He  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  every  year  in  town,  where  his  talents  obtained  admission 
to  the  highest  circles,  and  his  advancement  to  the  bench  was  regarded  as 
certain ;  snd  certain  It  might  have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  requisite 
pliancy  of  temper,  for  In  no  age  was  mere  talent,  of  whatever  kind,  at  so 
high  a  premium. 

During  the  year  1707,  Edward  Viscount  Hlnchinbrooko,  Lord  Kingston  and 
his  brother,  and  Sir  Charles  Kenys,  were  his  private  pupils,  and  inmates  of 
the  lodge.  For  the  head  of  a  college  to  take  pupils  is  a  thing  now 
scarcely  known,  and  perhaps  never  usuaL  Probably  the  fellows  Mi  quite  as 
much  aggrieved  at  the  Injury  done  to  themselves,  as  at  the  degtudatlon  of 
the  Master's  dignity.  The  tutorship  of  a  noble  youth  is  generally  the  first 
step  in  the  ladder  of  preferment;  .a  good  thing  In  hand,  (for  such  as  posse,  a 
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the  neeeaMt7  tssidoity  and  inppleneM)  and  a  bill  npon  the  fainre,  vhich 
Mldom  falls  to  be  honored.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  f ellowa 
of  Trinity  mnnnnred  at  the  expense  Incurred  on  account  of  the  Master's 
pupil*.  What  they  had  to  pay  was  probably  a  trifle,  but  what  they  lost  in 
expectation  (and  ereiy  ooll^;e  tutor  would  set  down  to  his  own  creditor 
account  the  whole  possible  gain  of  each  titled  or  honorable  pupil,  even  to 
the  contingent  of  a  mitre,  as  f  ure  and  personal  loss)  wss  as  laige  as  their 
hopes  or  their  wishes.  At  aU  erent*,  this  measure  of  Bentley*8  excited  much 
clamor.  It  would  shock  a  mother  of  the  present  water-drinking  day,  to  be 
Informed  that  the  residsnce  of  tho*e  young  gentlemen  In  the  lodge  occasioned 
an  alarming  Increase  In  the  consumption  of  college  ale: 

From  these  and  other  causes,  complaints  against  Bentley  became  louder  and 
louder  and  he  was  openly  taxed  with  greediness  and  meanness,  insaddUngthe 
college  with  the  support  of  his  own  boarders,  with  whom  he  received  not  less 
than  200L  a  year.  He  attempted  to  silence  all  murmurs  by  extolling  the 
honor  done  to  the  Fociety  by  these  young  patricians  (which  honor, -by  thtf 
way,  he  pretty  well  monopolised  himself),  and  by  referring  to  three  sash 
windows  whidi  he  had  put  Into  their  apartments  at  his  own  expenre  I 

Howerer,  regardlers  of  the  feelings  and  purses  of  the  then  population  of 
Trinity,  Bentley  was  Indefatigable  in  promoting  the  glory  and  welfare  of  tho 
eoUege  as  a  state.  In  one  year  (1700)  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  obserrft* 
tory  and  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  first  was  destined  to  assist  the  ob- 
senrattons  of  Roger  Cotes,  first  Plnmlsa  Professor  of  Astronomy,  of  whom; 
after  his  early  decease,  Newton  says,  *'  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have 
had  somethhig.**  The  laboratory  was  devoted  to  the  researches  of  the 
Yerone  e  Viganl,  an  ingenious  foreigner,  who  cultivated  a  science  but  Just 
beginning  to  deliver  itself  from  the  avaricious  quackery  of  the  alchemists^ 
Viganl  may  be  called  the  first  Cambridge  Lecturer  on  (Hiemlstry;  and  no 
successor  was  appointed  for  some  years  after  his  death.  It  was  Bentley*8 
design  to  make  his  college  the  focus  of  all  the  science  and  information  in  the 
kingdom,  sad  to  make  it  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  learning  he  wished  it  to 
contain.  But  even  the  most  obvious  improvements  were  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  suspicion ;  and  his  taste  for  architecture,  which  he  gratified  unscrupu* 
louflyat  the  college  expense,  incurred  great,  and  not  altogether  unfounded, 
odium.  His  own  lodge  he  had  repaired,  or  rather  re-edified,  at  a  cost  origin- 
ally calculated  at  90(tf.,  but  which  amounted  to  somewhere  about  l,000r., 
exclusive  of  a  new  staircase,  which  he  erected  in  defiance  of  the  direct 
refusal  of  the  Bursar  (the  academic  chancellor  of  the  exehequer),  and  un- 
sanctioned by  the  Seniors.  For  this  staircase  the  fellows  absolutely  denied 
payment  But  Bentley  had,  as  he  expressed  It, "  a  rusty  sword,  wherewith 
he  subdued  all  opposition.**  This  was  an  obsolete  statute,  compelling  the 
whole  body  of  feUows  to  almost  perpetual  residence.  Were  all  corporations 
invested  with  a  power  to  accommodate  their  Institutes  to  everHshangIng  cir* 
enmstanees,  and  did  they  make  a  wise  and  provident  use  of  that  power,  law 
would  not  so  often  be  the  power  of  iniquity.  By  the  terrors  of  the  "  rusty 
sword,'*  and  other  threats  of  a  like  nature,  the  autocrat  of  Trinity  at  length 
enforced  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  85(X.,  Incurred  against  the  consent  of 
those  who  had  to  pay  It  Nor  wore  the  stretches  of  his  authority  confined 
to  matters  of  flnanecL  In  the  distribution  of  honors,  ofllces,  and  prefer* 
ments;  in  the  infliction  of  penalties,  even  lo  confiscation  and  exile  (so  far  as 
he  coidd  inflict  them),  he  wss  equally  arbitrary.  Whoever  oppo  ed  him  was 
certain  to  be  excluded  from  every  reward  of  merit,  and  to  receive  something 
more  than  Justice  for  the  first  alleged  offence.  That  his  severer  measures 
were  absolutely  and  substantially  unjust  is  by  no  means  dear;  but  he  pro- 
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CMded  to  obc&vniltiw  trttimAt  ellknr  eoanHUmg  I1I0  le^  8SM»om»  or  ereit 
Wttliiaf  for  MgUlj  cbOTlcU^'evIdeaee.  Of  iHro  fblloway  *irbo»  lo  ezpolMI 
In  1108,  the  g;WIt  ■dmtte  of  Utile  doubi^  for  one  of  tbtei^  Joint  WtVH,  tcitt^ 
fesied  to  tbe  ict  of  imrlolnliig  and  metihii;  down  the  6ollego  pIMOrtboother^ 
John  Donnt  Drevel,  heretfter  des^oed  to  Hjpire  ldoti|^  wiili  Bentief  hlmeclf 
In  the  DondBd,  wm  more  Uniii  sd'pecled  of  whM  (ChriBtfan)  nxm  caU 
adultery,  and  (heathen)  gods,  a  plstonic  friendship  for  a  married  ladj.  Bui 
they  were  both  pmiieliM  onoonatitntictaally  by  t&e  Master'a  e<rie  prerogatiTe^ 
MAd  their  oifencei  ^ereforitotten  in  the  doi^g^  of  liberty. 

The  fellows  of  Trinity  only  waited  for  4  tangille  preiAt,  and  a  bold 
leader,  to  throw  off  that  rileglsnc^  which  they  eonoclYed  to  bo  forfeited  by 
lawless  tjTranny.  Hie  pretekt  oeennM  in  Beotley'a  project  for  a  tew 
dlvlsibn  of  the  college  forids.  The  leadei'lqpptered  hi  the  person  of  Miller,  m 
Ury  felloir,  and  a  rising  barrister,  who  wis  aeon^tOftied  to  Tisli  Us  UniTerslty 
friends  it  the  Christmas  yacatlon,  and  chaiieed  to  eome  jn  t  when  this  reTO- 
hitfonary  propoaal  bf  the  Master's  had  straek  *'apafti6  of  pitiperty.'' 

In  ofdef  to  comtNieBend  the'  natnfe  and  tt^tent  of  the  change  eontemplatel^ 
itlsnectearytostaiethit  the  original  ctodowineift  allotted  to  each  fellow, 
free  ehambera  and  eOidmons,  witt  stlp^hdi  Y^»j/fng  aeeording  to  their 
Hgrtesi  tIz.  :— for  a  IKMior  of  Divinity,  6L ;  a  Bdehelor  of  Ditteity,  4^*  i  1 
Haster  of  Arts,  9{.  lai.  Id.  THefo,  Irith  k  small  snm  for  dresa,  were  tlie 
whole  emolttments  for  fellowAip.  As  these  ftona  became  InstdBeleDt^ 
through  tbe  deprvbiat^m  of  ftiohey,  and  is  the  ei^ege  fnfldfe  incrtiased^ 
aerehd  alteratloni  had  taken  place  in  the  dlstribiition,  not  neeessai/  to  I  • 
here  teconated  ;  hi  pArtiehlAr,  the  adrance  in  the  TSlne  of  k  fellowBhlp  waa 
made  to  depend  npon  standing  iolely,  without  ahy  regard  to  superiority  Of 
degree,  %hich  reinored  one  grant  idcentiTelo  graduate  In  theidglierfaenltie  *. 
Now  it  was  Bentley's  plan  to  restore  the  original  ratio,  by  mdltiplyiag  thtf 
•tun  Inehiiooed  In  the  statutes  by  ten,  so  as  to  giTo  60(.  to  a  I>oetor,  4(y.  to  a 
Bachelor  of  DltUity,  and  961.  ISi.  M  io  a  Master  of  Arte  r-4mt  of  wtiTU 
the  Master's  olm  stipend  Was  to  be  settled  licoording  to  the  fame  proportloil. 
Now  the  original  foundation  allotted  the  Master  lOOt.  for  etlpOad  and  eora'^ 
aaons  together,  without  specif ytng  hotr  mueh  thoald  be  reckoned  for  stipend 
•lohe.  Bentiey  dioso  to  stite  It  as  8S(. ;  bnl  iu  a  demand  fbr^fiOC  **  at  one 
fen  swoop  "  whs  rathdr  too  alarming,  he  oflfored  to  ecbteht  himself  With  H)9\ 
This  beitig  resisted,  he  lowered  his  dafana  to  dOOi.,  and  then  tN>  SOO'.^  whichi 
of  itself 4  tras  not  uikreasbnible;  and  had  it  corerad  the  whole  of  liaesU- 
mates,  it  Is  probable  that  the  measure  ihlght  have  been  eairied,  hnd  peaoe 
Mtored  to  the  socibfy.  But  the  wotst  was  belilDd.  By  riigular  custoai,  the 
master  was  lupplied  wUh  certain  articles^  as  bnfad,  beer^  eoalsi  handle  *«  oil, 
linen,  etc.,  from  the  public  stocky  and  no  definite  limit  had  been  set  to  his 
consumption  Behtley's  enormous  demanda  lu  these  paMculars^  which 
really  seem  Incredi-jle,  had  glten  rise  to  much  clamor,  and  muet  hare  been 
Intended  to  reconcile  the  cbllogo  to  any  mode  he  might 'suggest  <rf  getting 
rid  of  a  burden  at  once  exorbitant  and  uncertain^  He  offerM,  theref  oib  to 
accept  TOOf.  a  year  ih  lieu  of  all  aUowanCitot  The  mere  dmoamt  of  tbe 
demand  was  not  the  only  ol^Jection.  It  tended  to  fluke  hlA  aitogbther  inCc- 
|>endent  of  the  seniority.  The  M^^*',  therefore,  when  llr  t  introduceil,  ftt 
17W,  had  a  very  6old  reoeptloA*  He  hi^  reConrte  to  Tarious  methods  to  pro* 
cure  Its  adoption ;  altered  serend  details,  but  alwaya  came  to  tlie  same  con- 
dusion  as  to  the  sum  total  The  fellowt  continued  to  demur.  Ho  endeav- 
ored to  promote  a  petftlon  In  fayOr  Of  his  budget  amobg  the  Junior  fcUomrs  — 
a  measure  not  llke'y  to  conciliate  the  teolority.  A  t  hmgth  he  had  rceonrse  to 
the  Tiolent  expedient  of  stopplog  the  supplies,  ahd  waa  ju  t  prooeeding  to 
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ei|ti<«inltles  wbeik  lllU«r  arrlr^d,  at  tbe  coneliisloii  qi  1708^  to  rtiM  the 
staadftrd  of  open  rvTolt  He  d«eltf«4  the  Master*!  demaad*  to  be  Altogether 
nnreosonalile,  ead  Auggeeted  the  poisibUitf  of  obtaining  redreae  by  appeal* 
log  to  a  higher  anthorltj.  Bentlej  was  not  the  duw  to  yield  to  menace. 
Conference  followed  confereneei  III  blood  and  iU  language  entaed.  The 
l&ater  denonnoed  lawyers  ma  tfa»  moat  Ignomintoiia  people  in  the  nniverso-* 
UM  one  senior  fellow  that  he  would  die  in  his  shoes,  and  called  another  "  the 
cjllege  dog;**  and  finally  pronounced  his  fatal  nialedletlon^-" From  hence- 
forward, farewell  peace  to  Triaily  College."  So  saying,  he  tet  off  for. 
London. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  tiiau  Miller,  conceiving  that  the  Master  intended  to 
petition  the  queen  in  oounell,  adTiaed  his  comrades  to  hare  the  first  word^ 
and  lay  their  con^laiats  before  *  competent  authority.  He  drew  up  a  state- 
ment of  gricTancesi  whleh  was  subscribed  by  the  sixteen  senior  fellows  pres- 
ent In  college,  and  by  eight  of  the  Junlora,  notwithstanding  some  objection 
from  Dr.  Colbatch,  Pnrfessor  of  Casuistry,  who,  as  he  was  the  slowest  to 
enter  into  the  quarrel,  was  the  most  peraeyeiant  In  prosecuting  It  No  cooner 
w^  fientley  informed  of  this  uoeaEpected  step,  than  he  hastened  back  from 
t<Hm  *'  with  the  speed  of  a  general  who  hears  of  a  mutiny  among  his  troops 
during  his  absence,  and  resolves  to  arrest  Its  progrets  by  making  a  summary 
egample  of  the  ri^gleadere  **  On  the  ISth  of  January  be  eaused  Miller*s 
Bfme  to  be  struck  off  the  college  boards.  On  the  19th  It  was  restored  by  the 
Vice-Master  and  eight  eealora;  and  on  tl^e  Mh  it  was  again  struck  off  by 
Bentley.    Compromise  became  hopeless,  and  both  parties  flew  to  arms. 

For  all  important  disputes  which  can  arise  in  the  different  colleges  about 
forty-five  in  num^,  wlpich  compose  tha  English  universities,  the  final  appeal 
Ilea  to  the  visitor.  In  the  present  ease  a  dUfficuUy  aro  e  as  to  who  was 
visitor.  The  statutes  of  Edward  VL  appoint  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  that 
function.  Those  of  Elisabeth  are  ailent  as  to  the  general  right  of  vlBitatlou, 
which  might  therefore  l>e  presumed  to  abide  In  the  crown  as  representative  of 
the  founder;  bnt  by  the  fortieth  article  the  Bishop  of  Ely  Is  appointed  vis- 
itor in  ease  of  mlscondjict  on  the  part  of  the  master.  To  this  prelate,  then 
Bishop  Moore,  an  early  friend  of  BenUey,  and  munificent  patron  of  Uteraturo, 
apetltlou  was  addressed,  eeatalning  a  summary  in  fifty-four  articles,  in  the 
form  of  Interrogatory,  of  Bentley*s  real  and  anpposed  misdemeanors,  signed 
by  the  Ylco-Master  and  -twenty-nine  fellows.  Many  of  the  connls  may  be 
fairly  pronounced  frivolous  and  vezattoua.  •  ,  .  The  articles  wore  published 
under  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  ^  Bentley  repUod  in  a  printed  address  to  the 
Bishop,  whoso  Jurisdiction  he  nevertheless  denied,  a  composition  of  more 
acerbity  than  elegance,  containing  more  recrimination  than  explanation,  and 
throwing  the  onus  of  the  quarrel  on  the  sottish  habits  and  Jacobite 
politics  of  Ills  oppugners. 

The  Doctor  had  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  poverty  which  the  fellows 
of  Trinity  ascribed  to  his  exactions  was  wholly  owing  to  the  additional  tax 
OB  claret;  and  his  lady  did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  which  a  female 
reign  always  affords  to  scandal  in  the  guise  of  morality.  But  the  mal^  man- 
ager in  the  matter  was  Barley,  the  liOrd  Treaaurer,  a  circuitous  fine  gentle- 
man, to  whom  Bentley  addressed  a  prqfd  of  a  royal  letter,  in  which  every 
point  was  decided  In  his  own  favor,  and  the  Master  oajoined  *' to  chastise  all 
Uoense  among  the  fellowa."  But  such  downright  dealing  did  not  accord  with 
tho  views  of  the  wily  politician.  It  Is  nneertaln  whether  this  bold  stroke 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  enemy,  but  cevtidn  It  Is  thati  on  the  twenty-first  of 
November,  Bentl^  received  a  peremptpiy  aummona  to  Answer  the  articles 
against  him  by  theo^teenth  of  Deeeoher. 


'BenUefihdngihn*  at  Iwjr,  at  lli^t  thoagbt  of  appealing  to  ConTOcatlon  ;  '^ 
bat,  finding  that  be  was  likely  to  be  anticipated  In  that  quarter,  and  i>erhapa 
expecting  little  favor  from  his  brethren  of  the  cleigy,  ho  reaolved  on  a  petl*  ' 
tion  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth  that  her  Majesty,  %%  representatiye  of  the  ' 
rojal  f oander,  was  the  rightful  Tlsitor,  and  that  the  assumption  of  the  ' 
Tlsitatorial  functions  by  a  su-  ject  was  an  inraslon  of  her  prerogatire ;  finally 
throwing  himself  and  his  cause  on  her  Majesty'*  protection.    This  petition 
met  with  immediate  attention.    Mr.  Secretary  8t  Xolm  directed  the  .\ttomey  ' 
and  Sclicitor-Gcneral  to  examine  the  allegatlont  on  both  sides,  and  malce  a  ' 
report  thereon  with  all  conTenieni  speed.    At  the  same  time  the  Attorney-'^ 
General  was  to  signify  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  her  Majesty's  pleasure  that  all 
proceedings  be  staid  till  the  question  should  be  decided  in  whom  the  right  of  " 
visitation  lay.    Bishop  Moore,  in  ills  reply,  expressed  a  cheerful  acquiescence  - 
and  confidence  that  her  Majesty  would  nerer  deprive  him  of  any  right  be- 
longing to  his  See.    The  2d  January,  1710-11,  was  appointed  for  hearing  the  ' 
cause.    Sir  Peter  Ong,  afterwards  Lord  Chanc«ellor,  and  Mr.  Miller,  appeared  ** 
as  counsel  for  the  fellows.    No  less  than  five  montlis  elapsed  lefore  the  law  ' 
ofltcers  c*>uld  make  their  report  to  government    Tills  document  delivers  a 
cautious  opinion  that  thef  master  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  • 
of  Ely,  whereupon  BenUey  memorlalixed  the  Prime -Minister,  Barley  (who  had 
Just  been  created  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Treasurer),  asking  for  a  A-  - 
reet  interposition  of  the  crown  In  his  own  favor.    The  result  of  this  memorial  ■ 
was  an  order  from  the  Miniter,  that  the  report  of  the  Attorney  and  Solidtor- 
Oeneral  be  laid  before  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Simon  Hareourt,  and  all  the  - 
crown  lawyers ;  and  a  letter  from  Secretary  St  John  to  Bishop  Moore,  efgnl- 
fjing  her  Majesty's  desire  that  all  proceedings  should  be  staid     Thus  the  ^ 
leaning  of  government  was  sufllciently  obvious,  and  Bentley  secured  suflicient 
respite  to  ret  the  last  hand  to  Us  Horace.    We  hear  no  more  of  the  college 
quarrels  during  the  remainder  of  1711 ;  nor  did  the  pro  ecutlon  advance " 
much  more  rapidly  In  the  course  of  1713.    The  crown  lawyers,  after  more 
than  seven  months'  delitieratlon,  decided,  January  9,  that  the  crown  was  -' 
Vlsitoi^General  of  the  College,  but  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  possessed,  under 
the  40th  statute,  the  power  of  hearing  and  deciding  upon  the  charges  against 
the  Master ;  adding,  that  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  with  consent  of 
the  college,  to  alter  the  visitatorial  authority. 

The  crown  did  not  interfere,  the  interdict  continued,  and  the  fellows  looked 
for  relief  in  the  reports  which  were  circulated  that  Bentley  was  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Lichfield.    But  in  the  meantime  the  Master  was 
not  idle.    He  determined  to  starve  his  opponents  to  a  surrender,  and  to  show 
the  fellows  that,  if  they  were  not  content  to  receive  what  he  chose,  in  such 
proportion  as  he  chose,  and  -allow  hhn  to  appropriate  as  much  as  he  chose, ' 
they  should  have  nothing  at  alL    Having  manoeuvred  poor  old  Stubbe,  the  '■* 
senior  of  his  opponents,  out  of  the  Ylte^MasterBhip,  and  put  a  more  man* 
ageable  person  In  his  place,  he  proceeded,  at  the  Winter  audit,  1710-18,  to 
interdict  a  dividend,  unless  his  plan  of   distribution  was  accepted.    Thus 
writes   the  aged  ex-Vice- Master  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford:— '* Dr.  Bentley,  I 
hear,  at  the  auditing  of  our  college  accounts,  refused  to  vote  a  dividend  of  • 
the  remaining  money,  in  order  to  starve  the  poor  memliers  into  an  acquiea* 
cence  under  his  base  and  unworthy  measures.    Our  college,  my  lord,  though  . 
it  be  dutiful  and  silent,  is  In  a  very  wretched  condition ;  and  If  your  lordship 
please  to  look  upon  It  with  compassion,  you  will  be  a  seeond  founder  to  us. 
My  lord,  I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  this  without  remembering  my  former 
oflbnces  of  this  nature ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  either  of  your  lordship's  paidon, 
or  of  the  success  of  my  petition,  when  I  consider  that  I  speak  for  a  nursery  • 
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ol'ltiarhlng  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford."    Whether  Hariey,  who  prided  hlmselt  . 
in  the  reputation  of  a  ICocsnw,  was  touched  with  compaesion,  or  cajoled  by 
flattery,  to  inteceit  himtelf  for  the  itairlng  fellowa,  or  whether  he  only  pre- 
Bortbed  patience,  a  eniel  preecripUon  to  the  hungry,  we  Icnow  not    Certainly 
Bentley*8  exxMctattona  of  submiaalon  from  hia  opponents,  and  of  protracted 
interposition  from  the  minister,  were  disappointed.    Miller  wonld  be  pnt  off 
no  longer,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Conrt  of  Qneen*8 
Bench.    Etnbbe  apprised  the  Treasurer  that  all  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
cause  coming  to  a  hearing  wonld  probably  be.  vain,  as  the  court  would  not 
allow  the  validity  of  the  royal,  or,  in  good  sooth,  ministerial  prohibition^  • 
Willie  the  discussion  of  a  point  of  prerogative  could  do  little  good  to  a  tot- 
tering administration;   which    argument;  whether  urged  by    the  ex-Vice-  • 
Master  or  not,  determined  the  ministty  to  take  off  the  emliargo,  and  Secretary 
St  :John,  now  Lord  Bolingbroke,  wrote  to  Bishop  Moore,  *'  giving  him  tbo 
Queen's  pcrmi<sion  to  proceed  as  far  as  by  law  he  was  empowered.*'    Before 
the  end  of  the  Easter  Term,  1718,  the  affair  of .  Trinity  College  was  first 
brought  into  conrt  by  Mr.  Page  *  obtaining  a  rule  for  the  Bishop  to  show 
cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  issue  to  compel  him  to  discharge  hla 
Judicial  functions.    After  a  full  year's  delay,  arising  partly  from  forms  of 
law,  of  which  delay  appears  to  be  the  only  assignable  object,  and  partly 
from  the  avocations  of  the  Judges  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1T14,  the  trial  of  Bentley  actually  commenced.    The 
Inn-ge  hall  of  Ely  House  was  converted  Into  a  court  of  ju  tice,  where  written 
evidence  was  produced  in  support  and  refutation  of  the  fifty-four  articles 
against  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  which  being  put  into  an  interrogatory 
form,  they  read  sometimes  rather  ludicrously.    As  «.  g,  conceive  the  follow- 
ing questions  put  by  a  learned  Judge,  or  Reverend  Bishop,  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a  public  guardian  of  the  moral  %  manners,and  orthodoxy  of  Ingenuous  - 
youth :    S-X  "  Why  did  you  use  scurrilous  words  and  language  to  several  of : 
the  follows,  paiiiculariy  by  calling  Mr.  Eden  an  ass,  and  Mr.  Rashleigh  the 
college  dog :  by  telling  ^r.  Cock  he  ioohU  iUs  In  JUt  sAost,  and  ealling  many . 
others /lOb  and 4o(«,  and  other  scurrilous  names?"    Or,  St,  **Why  did  you 
profanely  and  blasphemously  use  and  apply  several   expressions  in  the 
Scripture?    As  'he  that  honors  me,  hhn  will  I  honor.'    *I  set  life  or  death . 
before  you,  choose  you  whether,'  or  to  that  eflbet "    Or,  IS,  *^  When  by  false ' 
and  base  practices,  at  by  threatening  to  bring  letters  from  court,  visitations, . 
and  the  like,  and  at  other  times  by  boasting  of  your  great  Interest  and 
aeqnalntance,  and  that  you  were  the  genius  of  the  age,    .    .    .    why,  Ac.  ?  '* 
Or,  10,  **  Why  havo  you,  for  many  years  i>ast,  waated  the  college  braad,  ale, 
beer,  coal',  wood,  turf,  sedge,  charcoal,  linen,  pewter,  com,  flour,  brawn, 
and  bran,  via.,  40,000  penny  loave,  60,000  half-penny  loaves,  14,000  gallons  of 
ale,  20,000  gallons  of  beer,  000  chaldron  of  coals,  60,000  billets  of  wood, . 
1,000  hundreds  of  turf,  100  loads  of  sedge,  600  bushels  of  charcoal,  100  ells  of 
Holland,  400  ells  of  diaper  and  other  linen,  5,000  ounces  of  iiewfer,  SOO 
bushels  of  com,  400  bushels  of 'flonr,  800  bushels  of  bran,  and  other  gooda 
to  the  value  of  8,000'.  or  other  great  sum.  In  expending  the  same,  not  only 
on  yourself,  but  upon  your  wife,  children,  and  boarders,  and  that  in  a  very* 
extravagant  manner,  by  canslng  your  servants  to  make  whole  mea^s  upon  the. 

*This  Page  was   afterwards  a  Jadge  of  "hanging"  notoriety,  whom  Pope  has 
•«  danm*d  to  everlastiiig  fame." 

"  FolsoB,  or  slaader  dread,  ITom  BeUa^s  rage. 
Hard  woids,  dr  hanging,  if  your  Jadge  be  Page." 

Imtvatiomb  of  HoBAon. 
<«  And  dies,  If  Dallaess  ghes  hsr  Page  the  wert.** 

BuxouiK 
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MBd  o6ltog«  t»nad«Bd  >Mr  dnly  (yon  vol  tllowliig  tkefei  eltlier  iasli,  chee  •, 
of  butter  wltk  the  Mai«X  and  bjr  niMijr  othor  waja  t  *'  W«  prwoaie  that  theaei 
cmmta  ware  not  raad  aloud  la  Sly  Hooae  la  the  pieeeu^e  of  t^  eceeaed,  «a 
fbe  whole  bnsliieaa  waa  eondaeted  by  written  aOdaTit*,  whereof  no  le  a  than 
ti^entj^eeren  were  awvim  agnlaat  the  Maater,  nor  Aoea  It  appear  that  aaj  one 
of  the  comptalnanta  declined  to  anpport  hia  ati^nalnre  upon  oath. 

The  flrst  and  aecoad  arUelea  rate  to  the  Mnater'a  appropriation  of  certain 
annia,  which  of  right  belonged  to  hla  pradeoeaaor,  and  to  the  alaappHcation 
of  the  aald  anma.  The  thfafd,  foorth,  ftfth,  eUth,  and  aeventh,  to  the  ex- 
penditnre  In  rebuilding  and  fitting  np  the  Lodge,  wUch  b  roundly  atated  at 
l,500t,  and  to  the  unwarrantable  meaaa  taken  to  enfbroe  pejnient  of  V  e 
tame.  The  leyenth  goei  ao  fhr  aa  to  eharge  Bentlejr  wUh  obtaining  nion^ 
under  pretence  of  paying  woilnnea,  and  direrilng  It  to  other  purpoaea^ 

The  ninth,  abaanUy  enough*  aak«  Dr.  Bentley  why  he  married ;  and  why, 
haring  married,  he  brought  bta  wifb  into  college*  It  b'  wonderful  that  aome 
of  his  proaocntora  ahonld  haaard  a  queation  which  might  hare  been  retorted 
wtth  auoh  1 1tter  eflfeet  upon  themaelTee;  and  aomewhat  remarhable  bow  ua- 
willingly  Queen  KUaabeth  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  clergy* 

The  tenth,  thirtieth,  thlrty-fint  and  forty-fourth,  relate  to  waate  of  the 
college  gooda,  and  emrbltaat  demanda  upon  Ita  fund*.  The  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  to  the  atalrcaae  bualneaa  (a  diaeredltaUe  job  altogether).  The 
fourteenth,  to  the  allotment  of  college  ehambeta  («mu  frirolona  at  thia 
diatance  of  time,  but  might  be  Tery  aerioua  at  the  eommencement  of  the 
laat  eentniy).  The  fifteenth,  to  unlawful  Interferanoe  with  the  appointment 
of  oAeera,  In  whieh  the  Maater  appeara  to  hare  been  culpable  and  incon- 
alatent  The  aerenteenth,  eighteenth,  nineteentii«  twentieth,  twenty-firal, 
t#enty-aizth,  and  tweuty-aerenth,  to  pnolahmehta  indicted  without  due  oon- 
Tletion,  or  the  conaent  of  the  aenlority.  The  twenty^eeond  regarda  the 
ekpttlalon  of  Miller*  The  twenty-third,  fortieth,  and  fifty*eecond,  allege 
certain  Irregularittea  and  onriaakma  In  the  chapel  aertrlce  (which,  for  any 
apMtnal  beneflt  derired  from  It,  might  aa  well  be  odkitted  altogether^  Aa 
for  the  **founder*8  prayera,**  Bentley  waa  quite  right  in  letting  them  alone; 
for  they  are  a  mere  iqpMOlogy  for  ma«aea,  and  where  the  belief  of  puiivatoiy 
doea  not  obtain,  have  no  meanhm^  whatever.  The  forty-third  and  for^- 
fourth  articlca  relate  to  the  new  aeheme  of  diridenda.  The  thlrty-eerenth 
and  forty-aeventh,  to  the  bowling-green,  and  another  plot  of  ground,  which 
Bentley  bad  Uaed  according  to  hla  pleaanra,  aaaerting  himadf  ''to  be  tord. 
of  the  aoiL"  The  fifty-third  oomplaina  of  the  obaerratory;  one  or  two 
othera,  of  the  eipenae  inedrred  In  renoratiqg  the  chapd  and  purchariDg  an 
oigan;  and  the  reat  relate  either  to  mere  repetltlona  of  former  oflinicee,  or  to 
mattera  of  college  regulation,  aueh  aa  tlie  Friday*a  aupper,  the  dechunatlona 
In  chapel,  the  permlialon  to  quit  ^ble  before  grace,  and  ttie  Uke^ 

On  a  dlapaaalonato  reriew  of  theae  artlelea,  it  appeara  that  they  amount  to 
a  aort  of  aocutnulatire  treaion  agalnat  the  etate  and  Ubertiea  of  Trinity  1  ol« 
1^  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  trifling,  yet,  altogether,  they  proves 
beyond  contradiction,  iihat  Beatley'e  riewa  extended  to  abaolute  aomrelgnly. 
that  he  deemed  himaelf  irraaponalble,  treated  the  college  eatate  aa  II  nei 
IndMdual  but  hhn^elf  had  a  freehold  therein,  and  did  nei  eondeeeend  to 
obaenre  those  formalltlet  which,  by  a  true  coQ^^  man,  are  regarded  aa 
eaaentlal  to  academic  eziatence. 

[After  a  full  hearing,  the  Blriiop,  aa  Ylaltor,  waa  about  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  oonricting  the  Maater  of  yiolatlng  the  statntea  and  waaUng  the  gooda 
of  the  college.  When  the  aalire  proeeedinga  irete  afieated  by  hla  death, 
July  SI,  m4.] 
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before  rdsnmiiig  our  namtlye  df  this  teter^coUegfaite  eoniroreriy,  w<i  wfll 
iftntiee  st  Beatley^s  lltenti7  laboM  duHii^  tUe  turmoil  of  hit  Mtot«rdilt>.* 
fkxit9  fttid  trouble  seem  to  litTe  Men  eofig;^ttlal  to  Ms  faculties;  eontroverajr 
was  a  stlmiilQs  wlthottt  wtlleh  he  would  hare  tliimbered.  He  was  naturally 
a  bird  of  tempe.*  t  This  feature  hi  hU  eareer  was  happfly  htt  off  by  Arbuth- 
ftot  tn  a  Squib,  written  iu  profesaed  imitation  of  Bwlft'a  teatmer,  entitled 
*^An  Account  of  the  State  of  l>afiiin^  In  the  l&mpire  of  Lllliput,  tof^^ether 
-#lth  the  History  and  Chanict^  of  Bttllum,  the  Emperor's  library  Keeper' 
**  Bullum  is  a  tall,  raw-t  oned  tnan,  I  beliere  near  six  inches  and  a  half  high. 
Vrom  his  Ihfancy  he  applied  limself  with  g^at  Industry  to  the  old  Blef n- 
acttdiau  lan^a^e,  In  which  he  made  ftuch  a  progress  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
Aatiye  LlUipatian;  and  at  this  time  he  can  neither  write  nor  speak  two  sen- 
tences without  a  mixture  of  old  Blefuscudlan.  Hiere  qualifications.  Joined 
to  an  undaunted  forward  spirit,  and  a  few  good  friends,  pferailed  with  the 
£mperor*s  grandfither  to  ma1c<i  him  keeper  of  his  library,  and  a  Mulro  In  the 
Clomflastru,  though  most  men  thought  him  fitter  to  be  one  of  the  Royal 
Guards.  These  places  soon  helped  him  to  riches,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
th^m  he  soon  began  to  despise  everybody,  and  to  be  despised  by  ererybody. 
^is  engaged  him  In  many  quarrels.  Which  he  managed  In  a  very  odd  manner; 
whenever  h6  thought  himself  aflVonted,  he  Immediately  flvnff  «  great  belt  af 
kU  a&tftridryy  and,  if  ho  could,  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  but  If  his  adversary 
Atood  his  ground,  and  flung  another  book  at  him,  whi6h  was  sometimes  done 
With  great  violence,  then  he  complained  to  the  Grand  Justiciary,  that  these 
aflfh>nts  were  designed  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  was  singled  out  only  as 
being  the  fimperor*s  ftervanl  By  this  trick  he  got  that  great  officer  to  his 
side,  which  made  his  enemies  cautious,  and  him  Insolent.  Bullum  attended 
iho  coart  some  years,  but  conid  not  get  into  a  higher  post ;  for  though  he 
eonstantly  wore  the  heels  of  his  shoes  high  or  low,  as  the  fashion  was,  yet 
having  a  long  back  and  a  stiff  neck,  he  never  could,  with  any  dexterity, 
ertiep  under  the  stick  which  the  Emperor  or  the  <!hlef  minister  held.  As  to 
his  dancing  on  a^ope,  T  ^all  speak  of  it  presently;  but  the  greate  t  skill  la 
that  art  wiU  not  procUro  a  Inan  i  place  at  court  without  some  agility  at  the 
stick." 

In  this  interval  Bentley  contributed  some  highly  esteemed  emendations  to 
|>avies*  f»ucidan  QufntiofUi  supported  by  able  notes,  and  a  body  of  conjectural 
alterations  to   Needham's  edition  of  Hlerocles  on  the  golden  verses  of 

Pythagoras.    In  17D9  he  procured  a  reprint  of  Kewton*s  Prindpia  at  the 

■ 

^iHtfUaps  fhertWM  too  sItaaClou  ta  ttiie  wdMdfbr  whlohhewas  soaBfittedaatba 
Msdship  of  a  ooUegek  Jtven  talaleamlBfwaS  not  of  that  quality  WMoh  is  n^aixed  In 
a  pfM^itor  or  guide  efJavenilestMdlsS;  forhiamlBdwaB  laoMpM  towBttnpoatlM 
slow  development  of  oidinaiy  ooaiprdMnsloiis.  So  had  an  esqolsite  tact,  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  possibilities  of  langoage^  but  he  had  little  feeling  for  the  beanties  of 
thought  and  imagery,  and  still  less  STmpathy  fOr  the  minds  of  others.  He  bad  proba- 
bly qoite  fof^tteh  what  it  was  to  be  a  learner,  and  coald  not  sympath^tleally  discover 
the  oause  of  a  dlfienlty  arising  frbdi  the  IhteUeetoal  tsonstitQtion  «f  ka  hidhldttd, 
though,  as  in  the  ease  of  fiemsteihnis,  he  would  InfatUtily  Indicale  a  dedelettsyof  po^ 
l(fveknowledtsoin>,liiy  glvsntoplo.  m  a  wort,  he  eooM  pohit  oil  What  was  to  ba 
iHRmed,  bat  heoooM  not  teaih. 

flow  different  a  beiaf  was  ANMIch,  the  toy  IdSal  of  a  tbilsge  head,  who  made  those 
Who  woaU  not  have  loved  learning  for  Ita  own  sake,  love  It  for  his,  who  was  better 
pleased  to  elicit  the  tslents  of  others  than  to  display  his  own— who  made  even  logls 
hnOable^  by  proving  that  It  was  no  foe  to  good  f ellowsUp-^who  regnlated  eonvivieUty 
by  nuking  himself  Its  moving  prlneiple-^rfaaned  the  Peek-water,  loved  his  pipe,  and 
tOBposed  ■*  the  bonny  Chilst  Chmth  beQs." 
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UnWenity  pre  8.  In  ITIO  b^  baeaniA  inToWed  in  a'  eoiitroTeny  with  John 
Le  Clerc  and  Oronoviiii,  bj  kit  Kmendationi  of  Henander  and  Philemon.  In 
December  of  the  aame  year  he  Isaned  kia  edition  of  Horace,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Oxford,  which  waa  originally  intended  for  Lord  Halifax,  but  the 
ministry  clianging,  it  waa  glTen  to  Harley,  Ite  appearance  waa  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  list  of  critics  and  animadvertera.  One  of  them«  Dr.  King,  (who  had 
taken  part  in  the  former  eontroTeny  on  Fhalaria— being  reproached  for  Ids 
want  of  reading,  claimed  that  he  liad  read  more  than  any  man  in  England, 
besides  Bentley,  inaamnch  as  he  had  read  his  book  all  through)-— deacribea 
Horace  as  visiting  £ngland  according  to  his  own  prophecy,  and  taking  up. 
his  abode  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  puts  all  to  confusion,  consumes  im- 
moderate quantities  of  college  bread  and  ale,  and  growi  immensely  fat 
I^ficuri  de  grege  ponnt.  Jolm  Ker  and  Johnson  of  Nottingliam,  two  school- 
masters of  wide  reputation,  and  Alexander  Cunningham,  a  learned  Scotch^ 
man,  attacked  the  temerity  of  Bentley^s  Emendation*.  The  intru  ion  of  the 
conjectural  reading}  into  the  text  has  been  cen  ured  as  altogether  unwar^ 
rantablo.  Many  of  them  go  to .  crop  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  Horatlan 
fancy,  and  sheer  away  the  love-loclcs  which  tiie  world  has  doted  on.  The 
value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  extraordinary  display  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity which  the  defence  of  these  innovations  called  forth,  in  the  skilful 
allegation  of  parallel  passages,  in  the  wonderful  adroitness  with  which  every 
line  and  every  letter  that  supports  the  proposed  change  is  hunted  out  from 
the  obscurest  comers  of  Roman  literature,  and  made  to  bear  on  the  case  in 
point,  and  in  the  logical  dexterity  with  which  apparent  objections  are  turned 
into  confirmations. 

Boon  after  the  publication  of  the  Horace,  Bentley  exposed  the  affectation 
of  reading  and  scholarship  in  Anthony  Collinses  *  Discourse  of  Freethinldng,' 
in  his  *  Reply,'  which  did  Christianity  a  real  service  by  showing  that  tlui 
alleged  variations  In  the  Scriptures  did  not  affect  the  sense  at  aX  But  it 
was  not  till  he  was  again  involved  in  his  college  sqaabvie  that  he  entered  on 
a  book  which  he  d^d  not  live  to  complcte^the  restoration  of  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament  fsactly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Avittfl  </  TirMty  (MUg*  i^marrd. 

As  all  proceedings  were  by  the  decease  of  the  Visitor  rendered  null  and 
void,  the  parties  now  stood  in  ttaht  quo  ante  belhtm ;  and  a  fair  opportunity 
offered  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  on  the  baste  of  mutual  conces.-lon.  No 
less  than  six  of  the  original  prosecutors  had  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
suit,  and  of  those  that  remained,  few  possessed  vigor,  talent,  funds,  or  influ- 
ence, to  contend  against  the  Master.  Middleton,  the  ablest  subscriber  of  the 
original  petition,  had  ceased  to  be  a  fellow,  and  was  yet  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  perhaps,  little  expected  that  "Fiddling  Con* 
yers,'*  as  Bentley  contemptuously  called  him,  would  achieve  a  high  name  In 
English  literature.  A  temporary  pacification  was  concluded.  The  scheme 
of  dividends  and  compensation  was  allowed  to  drop,  but  for  all  besides, 
Bentley  was  as  despotic  as  ever.  All  offices  were  bestowed  at  his  discretion ; 
to  oppose  him  waa  to  forswear  promotion.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith, 
Modd,  a  convenient  nonentity,  who  had  not  taken  the  statutable  degrees,  was 
made  Vice-Master;  Bathurst,  who  was  almost  blind,  Bursar ;  and  Hanbnry, 
whom  the  Doctor  himself  had  charged  with  drunkenness,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  morals  of  the  students,  In  the  quality  of  senior  Dean.  Ill 
thus  advancing  notoriously  incompetent  persons  to  posts  of  resx>onslbility, 
he  not  only  excluded  such  as  he  could  less  easily  manage;  but  in  effect  got 
the  whole  college  administration  Into  his  own  hands.    Modd  had  nothing  to 
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do  bat  respond  Amen  to  hit  mastor*!  proposition',  and  as  Tathurst  eoutd  not 
see  the  ro-:onnts,  and  nobody  else  was  allowed  ij  look  at  them,  it  followed 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  pnrse,  without  eheckor  limit,  was  in  the  Doctor's 
hands. 

As,  however,  he  could  not  think  his  reign  secure  while  Miller  remained  a 
member  of  the  college,  ho  sought  a  fresh  pretext  to  oust  the  lawyer.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  cat  his  name  oot  of  the  battery-boards,  because,  not 
being  a  physician,  he  'held  a  medical  fellowship.  Now  ho  urged,  with  more 
show  of  justice,  that  Miller,  possessing  a  prstty  estate,  fell  under  the  statute 
Which  excludes  all  persons  holding  any. ecclesiastical  preferment  whatever, 
college  preacherships  excepted,  or  any  property  to  the  amount  of  101  a  yoar, 
from  tho  ben4»iit  of  the  college.  But  unluckily  it  happened  tliat  Fentluy,  not 
long  before,  had  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  gentleman  of  10,000/. 
a  year,  saying  that  people  of  property  were  very  useful  members  of  tho 
liociety.  Miller  met  this  attempt  with  a  petition,  and  a  new  set  of  articles, 
differing  little  from  tho  former ;  but  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  Fleetwood,  re- 
fused to  take  eogniaance  of  the  case,  unless  his  right  to  be  General  Visitor 
was  ascertelnod.  He  would  not  visit  the  Master  unless  he  might  visit  the 
fellows  also,  and  so  for  a  time  the  mat^r  rcstod.  A  little  while  before  this, 
Bentley  had  delivered  a  vbitetion  charge,  in  his  capacity  of  Archdeacon  of 
Sly,  in  which  he  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  passionate  admirers  of  the  new 
dynasty;  for  though  he  called  £ing  Geoige  Antoninus,  he  admitted  that  it 
was  Impossible  for  a  foreign  prince,  newly  Imported,  not  to  commit  9om$ 
errors.  Miller,  who  was  an  Intolerant  Wh'g,  represented  this  as  sedition, 
and  a  sufBclent  ground  of  ezpnlsiou ;  but  there  was  no  getting  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood to  stir.  The  expres  Ion,  however,  did  the  Archdeacon  no  good  at 
court,  where  his  enemies  made  the  most  of  his  dedication  to  Harley,  now  in 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But  Bentley  managed  his  political 
relations  with  great  skill,  and  availed  bimself  of  every  feasible  opportunity 
to  express  his  loyalty  to  the  Government  d!t  /tfcto,  whether  It  were  Whig  or 
Tory. 

.  Oxford,  retaining  a  traditionary  aflbctlon  for  the  grandson  of  Charles  L, 
almost  approved  tho  conduct  of  her  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
had  Joined  the  Pt-dendtr^  by  electing  his  brother,  tho  Bart  of  Arran,  In  his 
room.  Cambridge,  less  devoted  to  the  exiles,  was  yet  coldly  affected  towards 
the  Whig  domination,  and  rclnsteted  her  Tory  repreaentetl\'es  at  the  general 
election  of  1715.  Rlote  took  place  on  the  iV«fe»<fei''s  birthday,  and  again  on 
that  of  King  Oeon^  and  some  young  gownsmen  broke  windows,  and  cried 
**No  Hanover.'*  This  the  VIce-Chancellor  prudently  considered  merely  as  a 
breach  of  discipline;  but  it  wat  Judged  expedient  thai  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  should  express  their  attachment  to  constitutional  monarchy,  in  the  Prot* 
esUnt  line,  by  a  formal  act  An  address  was  got  up,  declaring  that  they  had 
ever  acknowledged  King  George  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  reminding  him 
of  his  promises,  and  engaging  in  tuni  to  train  up  the  youth  in  the  way 
they  should  go^  "that  they  might  show  In-  their  conduct  an  example  of  that 
loyalty  and  obedience  which  this  University,  pmratdHg  tk§  doeirine^  qf  wr 
dvreA,  has  ever  mainteined."  This  testimonial  seems  to  have  been  well 
timed,  for  it  gained  from  the  king  a  present  of  Bishop  Moore's  magnificent 
library,  consisting  of  80,000  volumes,  which,  at  Lord  Town  end's  suggestion, 
had  been  purchased  by  -the  crown  for  6.0001.,  while  the  sifter  University  was 
Insulted  by  being  plai^  under  military  surveillance.  On  this  occasion  ap- 
]>eared  the  well  known  epigram  by  an  unknown  hand : 

Ktng  George,  Observing  with  Jadlelous  eyss 
The  state  of  both  Us  Universities, 
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To  Ocfovd  test  •  tioqp  of  bone,  and  wfajf-^ 
Thai  teanad  body  wtfftod  loyally: 
To  CiMMbrldir*  book!  ba  «ial«  at  fpitll  dlaaamlaf 
How  macb  that  loyal  body  waatad  laamlag. 

BetiTlated  b7  Bir  W.  Browna,  fomdMr  of  tt»e  priae* Imt f>4«» mi4  ^plfraioa: 

no  Stag  to  Oxfvrd  oaat  it  troop  of  bono, 

Var  itanaa  own  bo  amaaaBt  baft  foicas 
WUb  aiMl  aldU  to  GwBbridfff  booba  bo  Mail 
Fur  Wbiffi  adoUt  M  Zona  bot  WfUBMAt 

W«  left  TrinHf  College  im  the  year  17H  slUl  diTldeA  efidml  ItaeU ;  bp4  tUf 
deteratlned  refoaal  of  Bialiop  Fleetwood  io  act  M  Vlaltor  ««i  off  the  diaconr 
tented  party  front  all  hope  of  redrate,  and  Beatley*8  main  eodotvon  were 
directod  to  the  ezdvaion  e<  Miller,  whom  be  r^carded  iw  the  riogleader  of 
Che  msl-coBtenta,  who  wonM  do  orerythiBK  in  hk  power  to  keep  tlWe  tht 
tplrtt  of  reaUtaaeob  IHii  %  aolnte  aa  he  waa,  he  could  not  forcibly  expel  th« 
obnoxiout  aerjeant,  though  he  withheld  all  the  emolnmenta  of  hie  f ellowthip. 

Three  men  of  ineiy  dUfcnmt  tenpcm,  taleota,  jagd  prioeiplea,  aeem  to  barf 
been  ordaiood  io  oppoae  tUa  tupramaey  of  Beotiey.  Thrte  were  If  iller* 
Middleton,  Mid  Colbahch.  Of  iheae  the  flrat  waa  a  lgw7er  and  %  poUttclas, 
wiUi  a  political  conaetooe,  w&o  etpcMiied  the  eaoae  of  hte  colleise  with  an 
(^e  to  the  adraoiage  which  an  Important  anit  alwayt  afforda  Io  a  riaftqg 
counael,  and  to  the  ^lof  vUch  an  ambHIona  ptan  derivca  from  oppQ|Bltlof»  |o 
an  anpopnlar  aathorlty.  Bfiddleton,  who,  ceaalng  io  Io  a  fellow  in  the  ^epf 
earlleat  etago  of  tl»  proeeaa,  bad  no  peraonal  Iniereai  In  Mve  qvafrcl,  wa9 
probably  Incited  to  maheit  hk  own  by  aQano  private  piqneat  the  V  eater,  wha 
n  ed  to  call  hha  '*  Fiddling  Conyer^"  and  prob«l4y  ovlnoed  little  reapcoi  Im 
hi-  talonta,  great  at  th^  alterwarda  proved.  Of  all  reBUey*«  Uteraiy  (9^ 
pooontt  he  waa  the  moat  formidable,  and  the  leatt  aompQlopa :  h«  waa  a  man 
of  the  world.  Dr.  Joiba  Colbaieh  waa  a  dry,  grave,  hon^  man,  with  % 
9hrm(f^  rather  than  ajla^,  aenae  of  noetltiide ;  an  Indexible  atickJer  for  righ^  a 
ttrict  and  literal  expounder  of  the  moral  law,  a  zealous  advocate  for  thf 
Ulter  aa  well  aa  the  ^pM  ;  aomewhat  of  a  Martinet  in  matters  of  dlaeipllne, 
wboeo  reaoloilon,  onoe  tafcjon,  became  part  and  pared  of  hit  o<Kntoioocei 
and  who  never  f^nptve  an  ofibnoe  agaA::)tt  blmaelf  if  hedoot^od  it  an  pQciieo 
agalnat  Juttica  Hl-i  naturally  tatomlno  temperament  had  been  darkcnod  by 
tttcceaaive  dkappointmenla ;  for  after  holding  the  h<moiitblo  ttatioB  crit 
chaplain  to  the  BHtl  h  factory  At  Liabon,  and  gahilng  the  approl^atlon  of 
Quoen  Mary  by  a  work  on  the  religion  and  literature  of  Portqgid,  heHDecam^ 
by  etpeclal  requett,  a  >prlvate  tutor,  flmt  to  the  eon  of  Bishop  Burnc^  ond 
afterwards  in  the  famtiy  of  the  ^"^ proud  Duke**  of  Somer  ct;  yet  at  for|F 
was  obliged  to  zetom  io  hit  college  with  no  other  anbtittcnee  than  bia 
f ellowthip,  and  a  prebend  of  flalkbary  of  20'.  value.  IX,  Upworer,  as  Mld- 
dleton  ataerta,  hk  viiiue  wat  deemed  "too  tevere,*'  and  had  ** . omelhing  dk- 
agreeable  abo«t  it,'*  tt  wat  no  wojnd^  if  be  failed  to  profit  by  the  acqaaiiit- 
anoc  of  the  i^wat  To  make  available  the  patronage  of  courtly  Vithops  and 
prmtd  dukea,  other  qnalifieatio^  are  necessary,  beaid^  soveroly  disajcreeabjf 
virtue.  He  contidered  hlmaelf  an  Injured  man,  for  (peaking  of  the  neglect 
he  had  experienced,  he  aaibd,  *'  that  the  hardahlpt  he  suffered  were  aggravsM 
by  eome  circumttaneot  which  must  Uo  lofinitdy  hfoavier,  and  alnk  deeper  int? 
an  Ingenuons  mind,  than  any  temporal  lose  or  inconvenianee  whatev^.'^ 
Perhaps  he  tomeUmet  miatoofc  apertOMl  ^esentm^t  for  r^top^  ladigyi^ 
tion.  The  University  made  him  »ome  amand*  by  appointfpg  hlmj  iu  l<07y 
Professor  of  Casuktiy ;  and  had  he  not  con^e  in  collkioa  with  Bentley,  he 
would  probably  have  grown  gray  in  the.,  stiidy  qji  civil  law  fnd  ecclesla^tical 
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antiquity;    kU    favorite   rcaearchea  pro^mcfed  prolowid  and  nnreadal>l« 
trvatlscs,  and  he  died  a  senior  fellow. 

It  wai  BenUoj*t  detonnination  to  be  himielf  the  fountain  of  honor  ao^ 
profit  to  all  his  ftubjects.  He  did  not  even  allow  a  gradation  of  patronaffSi 
but  interfered  at  decidedly  in  the  appointment  of  eoUege  Mrvante  ae  in  the 
elections  to  •<Aolarehlpe  and  fellowahipa.  He  made  his  own  coachman 
porter,  and  afterwards  bestowed  the  same  office  (the  importance  and  picUngi 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  University  education  cap 
calculate)  on  that  coachman*s  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen. 

Attached  to  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College  are  twenty  pmupem^  egr 
beadsmen,  endowed  with  a  yearly  salary  of  fit.,  and  a  suit  of  livery,  which 
was  once  a  respectable  coropelenoe,  and  would  ^ till  be  a  valuable  ansistance 
to  a  decayed  housekeeper  of  re  peetable  character.  Bentley  bestowed  one  of 
these  pensions  on  an  ale-house  keeper,  who  could  roarcely  be  supposed  to 
want  it,  and  another  on  ooe  Joseph  Lindsay,  a  notorious  blackgoard,  and 
leader  of  the  Toiy  mob  in  the  riots  on  Uie  Pretender*s  birthday.  It  li 
difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ass^  the  motive  to  each  a  flsgrant 
abu-e  of  a  commendable  charity. 

The  statutes  direct  that  no  lease  sha'l  be  sealed,  nor  the  presentatton  to 
any  preferment  made  out,  but  in  presence  of  the  sixteen  senior  fellows  or 
their  representatives.  Two  small  Uviags  falHng  vacant  about  the  same  time, 
Bentley  disposed  of  them,  not  only  without  observing  the  above  mentioned 
form,  but  contraiy  to  routine,  and,  it  was  asserted,  for  private  considerationi. 

A  heavier  cause  of  complaint  was,  his  never  submitting  the  college  ae- 
counts  to  the  inspection  of  those  whoee  right  and  duty  it  was  to  overlook 
and  check  them;  asserting,  either  that  it  was  too  early,  or  that  the  time  was 
past -averring  statute  against  custom,  or  custom  against  statute,  or  «cpe- 
diency  and  his  own  prerogative  against  both,  as  suited  his  purpose.  Then 
was  an  ancient  ordinance,  that,  If  the  eight  seniors  (the  legal  council  of  the, 
Uoater,  wit'  out  whose  consent  none  of  his  acts  were  esteemed  of  more 
validity  than  those  of  the  King  apart  from  his  council,  in  the  English  con- 
atltution)  were  divided  among  themselves,  {in  fi'urt%  parU$  divUl  luat,)  the 
qncation  should  Ve  decided  according  to  the  vote  of  the  Master.  This  could 
only  have  been  Intended  to  give  the  Kaater  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an 
equal  division ;  but  the  lax  clumsiness  of  its  expression  gave  Bentley  a  pro^ 
teat  for  assorting  that^  unless  the  eight  were  unanimous  against  him,  his 
proposal,  if  sinfl:ly  seconded,  must  prevati.  By  tliis  means  it  became  almosib 
morally  impossU)le  to  oppo  e  him;. draught  after  draught  on  the  college 
treasury  was  paid,  and  yet  there  was  no  end  of  his  demands ;  and  as  he  was 
not  less  li  ersl  or  able  to  reward  tho  e  who  aided  his  purpose,  than  he  waa 
rure  and  powerful  to  crush  whatever  Intercepted  his  path,  Uie  f  mall  band  of 
recusants  met  with  few  recruits  among  their  immediate  juniors,  and  the  new 
fellows  Introduced  by  Bentley  had  little  jpmpathy  with  the  aggrieved  elder^ 
They  were  for  the  most  part,  either  his  own  connections  and  dependents,  or 
young  men  of  high  classical  attainments,  whom  a  community  of  studies 
naturally  inclined  to  his  interests.  Thus  the  eld  fellows  were  somewhat  in 
the  situation  of  an  aboriginal  people  driven  from  their  ancestral  posse -siona 
by  an  intruding  colony.  In  vain  did  Colbatch  protest  and  remonstrate,  and 
call  out  for  a  visitation.  The  wU-imtrUm  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  was  not  to  be 
overcome. 

In  thU  Juncture  Arohhishop  Wake,  informed  o4  the  lamcntalde  discord 
and  consequent  relaxation  of  diaoipline  in  the  laigest  academical  InsUitution 
of  Britain,  advised  a  petition  to  the  Xing  io  ascertain  where  the  visitatorial 
right  was.    A  petition  was  at  once  signed  by  nineteen  fellows,  and  committe4 
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to  y filer.  The  petition  wft«  read  In  Council,  when  BUhop  Fle6tirood  offered 
to  resign  the  yfiltatoriAl  power  to  the  Gro^n,  the  consldentflon  of  which 
offer  occupied  three  years,  and  in  the  sieantlmo  the  pietltlon  was  in  the  At- 
tome^-Oencral's  pocket. 

To  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  MUter,  who  at  the  regular  eleetlon  in  Septem- 
ber attempted  to  exercise  his  right  as  fellow,  Bentlej  called  a  couple  of 
constables,  forced  him  out  of  the  Lodge,  and  detained  him  in  custody  till  the 
election  was  orer.  He  succeeded  in  fllllng  the  Tacaacles  with  *  three  scholars 
and  two  nephews,*  all  of  his  way  of  thinking.  At  this  point  Bentley  soon 
dlscorered  that  his  enemy  (Miller;  had  done  Just  what  he  wished-^written  a 
book  on  the  state  of  the  Unlyersity,  and  in  it  *  uttered  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  mailcloui  libel*  against  the  University,  in  consequence  of  which  Miller 
was  deprived  of  hU  Deputy-high-stewardship,  and  which  a  tew  years  later 
'<17ii0;  inclined  him  to  a  compromise— by  which  he  was  paid  one  half  his 
diies  as  a  fellow,  together  with  his  room  rent,  and  400f  for  his  law  expenses- 
he  re  igning  his  fellowship  and  withdrawing  his  oWn  petition  and  that  of 
Tolbatch.  These  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  College  treasury,  together  with 
Bentley' s  own  cost,  and  4001.  for  the  charges  of  his  defence. 

In  1717,  by  a  ruse  worttiy  the  most- unscrupulous  politician,  Fentley  became 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  this  capacity  the  * Dlrlne  Professor'  com- 
mitted new  outrages  on  the  college  statutes,  turning  the  old  dore-cote  into  a 
granary  so  a^  to  ral  e  out  of  his  Somersham  tlthe-com,  and  other  livings,  the 
^OL  stipend  to  600*.  But  in  exacting  from  his  old  enemy,  Conyers  Middleton, 
(on  his  being  created  one  of  the  Royal  Doctors  on  the  occasion  of  £lng 
George*s  ri  it,)  a  four  guinea  fee,  Dr.  Bentley  involved  himself  In  a  contro- 
versy which  lasted  three  years,  and  in  its  progress  he  found  himself  the  ruler 
of  the  first  college  without  a  vote  In  the  Senate,  and  the  highest  teacher  of 
theology  forbidden  to  enter  the  Univer  Ity  pulpit  He  put  himself  in  con- 
tempt to  the  University  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  was  degraded  from  all  his 
degrees,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  Btrrp  Soph,  And  out  of  thi«  complication 
grew  another  crop  of  pamphlets — ^the  Vice-chancellor  and  Bentley  appeared 
before  the  King  In  Council— Middleton  was  tried  before  the  King's  Bench 
and  found  guilty  of  libel;  Colbstch  got  involved  in  another  law-suit,  was 
fined  for  contempt  of  court;  and  after  ten  years  Dr.  Middleton  got  back  his 
four  gnlnca)  with  interest;  and  in  1734  Bentley  was  solemnly  declared  guilty 
of  dilapidating  the  goods  of  the  college  and  of  violating  its  statutes— having 
in  the  meantime  obtained  a  complete  reversal'  of  all  the  University  proceed- 
ings against  him,  and  a  peremptory  mandamus  issued  to  the  Chancellor  to 
restore  him  to  all  his  d^rees,  and  to  every  other  right  and  privilege  of  which 
he  bad  been  deprived.  But  the  sentence  of  the  Visitor  was  never  executed. 
Although  all  sorts  of  writs  were  issued,  Bentley  held  on,  working  at  his 
edition  of  Homer,  and  showing  himself  devoid  of  all  genuine  poetic  feeling, 
as  well  as  of  all  critical  knowledge  of  hh  own  language,  by  his  emendations 
of  the  text  of  Milton's  Fdriidhi  Lo¥, 

In  January,  1742,  Dr.  Bentley  completed  his  eightieth  year;  in  June  ho 
presided  as  Master  of  Trinity  at  the  examination  for  University  scholarships, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1743,  he  expired. 

[We  have  devoted  this  comparatively  large  space  to  the  Mastership  of 
Trinity  College,  mainly  becau'^e  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  wretched  system 
of  University  organizatlbn,  and  the  deplorable  wa  te  of  academic  endow- 
ments on  Heads,  Professors  and  Fellows,  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  academical  duties,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science,  as  things  were  managed  at  leasts  in  the  last  century.] 


THE-  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

UNDEB  THE  VOLUNTAKT  SYSTEM  OP  EQUAL  RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS 

TO  ALL,  WITHOUT  STATE  PREFERENCES  OR  STATE 

SUPPORT  TO  ANT  FORM  OF  FAITH. 


A  condensed  summary  of  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  growth,  doctrines,  and 
present  condition  of  each  religions  sect  and  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  explaining,  from  the  writings  of  each,  the  points  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  others,  and  giving  the  localities  in  which  they  are  most 
numerous.  To  which  is  added  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  each 
denomination  in  the  education  of  the  ministry,  in  denoi^iinational  or 
sectarian  schools,  in  Sunday  schools,  in  the  number  and  elegance  of  their 
houses  of  worship,  and  in  the  support  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
Bible,  Tract,  and  Publication  Societies,  and  other  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions,  entirely  devoid  of  sectarianism. 
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rhe  Growth,  and  Progress  of  Eeligions  Denominations 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  Hundred  Tears. 


The  religious  character  of  the  Colonies  in 
1770,  was  substantially  that  which  had  been 
imposed  on  them  at  the  time  of  their  first 
settlement,  and  was  of  necessity  very  diverse 
in  different  sections.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  (or  rather  the  different  colonies 
which  had  u  nited  under  these  names )  had  been 
founded  by  the  Puritans  or  Independents, 
Beceders  fiom  the  Church  of  England,  who 
bad  organized  sometimes  as  independent 
churches  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  These  were,  in  1770,  the  pre- 
dominant churches — ^**the  standing  order," 
as  they  were  termed,  and  the  established  re- 
ligious body  of  the  colonies,  though  Episco- 
palians, Baptists,  a  few  Methodists,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  **  Separates  "  were 
olerated,  and  by  "  signing  off"-  or  avowing 
^hem:ie1ves  adherents  to  one  or  the  other  of 
^hese  denominations,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  sustain  it,  their  ecclesiastical  taxes 
^uld  be,  in  part,  remitted.  The  **  Sepa- 
rates" were  mainly  converts  under  the 
|)reaching  of  Whitfield  and  his  followers  in 
1740-50,  who  were  opposed  to  an  estab- 
lished church,  and  believed  in  the  voluntary 
iiystem.  Maine  was  largely  set' led  from 
Massachusetts,  and  followed  its  lead  in  re- 
ligious matters.  New  Hampshire  had  two 
distinct  religious  elements  in  its  early  set- 
tlement— the  Puritan  or  Congregational — 
and  the  Presbyterian,  represented  by  the 
Protestant  Irish  settlers  of  several  of  its 
towns.  At  the  period  we  speak  of  there  was 
a  larger  measure  of  toleration  of  other  de- 
nominations there  than  in  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island  had  been  settled  by  Baptists 
driven  from  Massachusetts  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  before,  on  account  of  their  avow- 
al of  their  religious  belief.  It  was  the  only 
one  of.  the  New  England  colonies  in  which, 
even  at  that  time  (1770,)  there  was  complete 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  its  population  were 
of  all  denominations.  Baptists,  Quakers,  Sep- 
arates, Independent<i,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Roman  Catholics,  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men,  etc,  etc.     Vermont,  or  **  New  Hamp- 
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shire  Grants,**  was  not  an  independent  State 
till  after  the  Revolution,  and  its  few  inhab- 
itants  were  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief, 
or  of  none,  at  this  time.  New  York,  origi- 
nally settled  by  the  Dutch,  had  had  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  or  Holland  Church  for  its  es- 
tablished church  till  1 684,  but  after  its  con- 
quest by  the  English  the  churich  of  England 
had  in  turn  become  the  established  religion, 
and  under  some  of  the  colonial  governors, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were 
persecuted  and  imprisoned.  Ihis  persecu- 
tion had,  however,  ceased  some  years  before 
this  period,  and  though  the  Episcopal  church 
wa<3  stiU  the  state  church,  its  prestige  waned 
subsequently  during  the  years  of  the  revolu* 
tion,  from  the  &ct  that,  in  that  colony,  the 
greater  part  of  its  members  were  tories,  and 
sympathizers  with  the  Britis^h.  The  Pres- 
byterians were  considerably  numerous  in 
New  York,  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  le.-8 
so,  and  there  were  a  few  Roman  Catholics. 

Pennsylvania  had  been  settled  by  the 
Quakef  Penn,  for  a  refuge  for  the  sorely 
persecuted  Quakers  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, but  it  was  open  to  all  denominations,  and 
to  those  who  had  no  religious  beliefs.  The 
Quakers  or  Friends  were  predominant  in 
numbers,  but  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  were  all  received  cordially. 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware  had  a  moder- 
ate Swedish  and  Danish  (Lutheran)  ele- 
ment, but  the  former  had  a  much  larger  con- 
stituency of  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  was, 
before 'the  Revolution,  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  Presbyterian  colony  of  the  whole 
thirteen.  There  was  not,  however,  at  this 
time,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  anything  like 
an  established  church  in  the  colony. 

Maryland  was  founded  and  settled  by 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  kinsmen,  the  Cal- 
verts  and  Carrolls,  all  of  them  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  but  to  their  honor,  be  it  said,  there 
was  complete  religious  toleration  from  the 
first,  and  in  1770  the  Catholics  had  but  a 
slight  majority  among  the  inhabitants ;  still 
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it  was  the  predominant  faith  of  the  people  of 
the  colony. 

Virginia,  settled  by  the  younger  sons  of 
the  English  nobility  and  their  friends  at  firFt, 
and  ks  popalntion  sob^equeiitljr  hrgeH^  in- 
creased by  the  great  number  of"  redemption- 
er?',''  (paupers,  convict'*,  etc.,  ^eut  over  and 
sold  for  a  term  ot  years  to  pay  for  their  pass- 
age,) had  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  recognized  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  the  eataUished  church  of  ^he  colony, 
and  at  times  had  persecuted  sharply  other 
denoooinations.  ThvDugh  the  infiuance  of 
such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  others,  who,  though  not  religious 
men  themselves,  yet  saw  the  necessity  for  re- 
ligious liberty,  tiiat  principle  was  incorpo- 
rated in  its  first  constitution  as  a  State. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were 
settled  largely  by  Frotestant  Irish  (Presby- 
terians,) Huguenots  (Protestant  E^ormed 
Chufx^hy)  Moravian^  and  other  Germans, 
mostly  Protestant;  their  constitutions  and 
charters  were  favorable  to  religious  liberty. 

(jreorgia,  the  youngest  oi  the  colonies,  was 
largely  settled  by  the  followers  of  Whitfield 
and  Wesley,  and  was,  moreovery  a  refuge  for 
persecuted  Protestants  irom  the  states  of 
continental  Europe.  The  largeH  religious 
liberty  existed  here  from  the  first. 

Such  was  the  religious,  or  ratiher  denonur 
national  history  of  the  thirteen  colonies  when 
they  came  together  by  their  representatives 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  Every  form 
of  christian  belief  then  known,  had  its  ad- 
herents in  one  colony  or  another*  Most  of 
them  assimilated  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  their  years  of  intercourse  during  the  war, 
abolished  aU  restrictions  on  complete  relig- 
ious liberty  (where  any  existed)  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  but  Has«achu- 
setts  and  Connecticut  retilined  theirs  till  the 
adopUoQ  of  new  and  revised  constitutions  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
to  be  said  in  their  favor,  jiowever,  that  these 
restrictions  were  not,  after  the  revolution,  so 
severe  or  .onerous  as  those  under  whioh;tb9 
dissenters  in  England  groan  to-day* 

Meanwhile  there  had  grown  up  a  second 
tier  of  States  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  which 
werenowknoohingfor  admission  to ihe  Union. 
What  were  the  religious  denominations  to 
be  found  dn  these  ?  In  general,  we  may  anr 
swer,  that  they  were  the  same  with  those  of 
*the  States  'from  which  most  of  th^ir  inhabit- 
ants had  come.    Thus  Ohio,  .settled  Iiu'gely 


from  New  England,  especially  in  its  north- 
ern half,  had  a  predominance  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  with  some  Methodists  and  Bap> 
ti:<ts  in  that  section,  and  in  the  southern  por- 
iion  whioh  was  .peopled  from  PeDnsap^WmM 
and  Virginia,  a  large  proportion  of  'Presby- 
terians, Lutherans,  <)uakeEStaiid  mfiny  Ger- 
man Methodists,  with  some  EpiacopaliaiB 
and  Baptists.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had 
at  this  time  more  of  the  Presbyterian  eie- 
menty  nx>difie4  by  the  grei^t  Awakening  of 
1801-2  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
oreed,  while  Baptists  and  Methodists  alike 
were  gaining  the  affectbns  of  large  numbers 
of  the  people.  A  few  years  later  other  foms 
of  faith  Blade  great  inroads  into  the  ranks 
of  the  older  d^ominations.  Alabama,  set- 
tled mostly  from  Greorgia  and  Tennaaaee^ 
though  with  sooie  admixture  of  northern 
men,  drawn  thitheir  by  its  commercial  BusOi- 
ties,  had  many  representatives  of  most  of  the 
older  denominations,  but  did  not  in  its  early 
hiiitory  give  much  heed  to  the  apostles  of  new 
&iths.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803y 
added  a  considerable  Catholic  element  to  the 
religious  population  of  the  country,  not  only 
in  Louisiana  proper,  but  in  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  states  and  territories  subsequently  oi^gan- 
ized  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  islet  there 
were  scattered  Catholic  diurches  in  all  the 
French  and  Spanish  forts  and  trading  sta- 
tions throughout  the  northwest,  and  these, 
though  very  feeble  and  widely  scattered, 
serv^  as  nuclei  for  more  extensive  establish- 
ments as  the  country  was  settled.  Detrc»t, 
Michigan;  Vincennes,  Indiana;  Yandalia, 
]B[askajkia,  and  Joliet,  Illinois ;  two  or  three 
points  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  many  in  Illinois, 
St  Louis,  and  some  other  points  in  Missouri, 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and  missions  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Kansas,  indicate  how  zealonshr 
the  French  Catholic  priests  had  planted  their 
outposts  throughout  the  Mississippi  valley.  Afi 
yet,  however,  the  Catholics  were  not  strong 
anywhere  in  the  United  ^tates,  and  it  was  not 
until  immigration  commenced  on  a  large  scale 
from  Irehmd  and  iGermany  that  they  attain- 
ed to  a  prominent  position  among  the  religious 
denomiuatiotts  of  the  country.  The  German 
immigration^  as  wdU  asthat  at  a  later  date  tcwn 
.Swe<kn  and  Norway,  also  largely  increased 
the  numbw  of  Lutheran  and  Ckraan  Reform^ 
ed  churches^iand.that  firmn  England,  Scotland* 
and  the  north  of  Ireland,  enured  mainly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  Meth* 
odistSy  though  a  minority  were  Baptists* 
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Several  denominations^  some  ot  them  now 
among  the  larger  religions  bodies  of  the 
country,  have  either  origmated  heft)'  or 
had  their  principal  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  of  these  in  the 
order  of  time  was  the  Shakers,  or  followers 
of  Mother  Ann  Lee.  This  noted  religions 
leader  was  bom  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
England,  and  claimed  to  liave  received  her 
first  and  principal  revelations  there ;  but  she 
had  i.ot  a  score  of  adherents  when  she  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1774,  and  it  was  not 
till  about  1780  that  ^he  had  any  considerable 
number  of  disciples,  and  it  was  not  till  1805 
that  the  societies  of  the  Shakers  were  estab- 
lished at  any  great  distance  from  their  first 
center,  Watervliet.  The  disciples,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander  Campbell,  were  firet 
organized  as  a  distinct  body  of  christians 
about  1810,  but  did  not  increase  very  rapid-- 
V  ly  till  al)0ut  1831.  They  are  now  about  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  rank  among  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  country. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Chrifet,  (noj  Mo- 
ravians, but  German  Methodists,)  date  back 
to  17  GO,  when  Otterbein  and  Bochm  com- 
ttienced  their  missionary  labors ;  but  their 
principal  development  has  taken  place  during 
the  present  century. 

The  Mormons  organized  their  first  com- 
munity or  church  in  1831,  though  the  pro- 
fessed revelations  of  Joseph  Smith  date  some 
years  earlier.  Various  methods  of  classifi- 
cation of  religious  and  irreligious  societies 
have  been  attempted,  but  alt  of  them  are' 
liable  to  some  objection.  The  most  com- 
mon classification  is-  that  of  Roman  Catholics-, 
Protestants,  Infidels  or  Unbelievers  in  Chris* 
tianity,  and'  Pagans.  This  answerer  well 
enough  for  a  generic  division,  but  when  we 
come  to  a  minute  classification  we  find  a 
difficulty.  The  Boman  Catholics,  though 
divided  into  several  orders  or  societies  which 
are  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other,  such 
as  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Bene- 
dictines, Paulist^  Lazarists,  etc.,  have  yet 
this  common  bond  of  union  that  they  all  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  the  Pope,  while 
Protestants,  however  we  may  classify  them, 
will  hardly  come  under  any  strict  rule  of 
division.  One  das^^ification  is  into  Trinita- 
rians and  Anti-Trinitarians ;  but  to  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  neither  party  are  whol- 
ly Protestant,  the  Roman  Catholics  being 
Trinitarians  as  well  as  most  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  a  part  of  the  Baptists,  and  a  por- 


tion of  the  Anglioi^i  churches,  denying  that 
they  are  Protestants,  as  do  likewise  some  of 
the  Anti-Trinitarians;  This  division  is  liable 
to  the  fiirther  objection  that  it  arrays  a  very 
large  body  of  religionist?  oil  one  side  against 
a' comparative  handful  on  the  other. 

The  division  into  Orthodox  atad  Heterodox, 
is  liable  to  the  objection  that  there  is  no  uni- 
versally recognized  standard  of  Orthodoxy, . 
and  to  call  a  man  Heterodox  because  his 
belief  on  all  points  was  not  the  same  with 
that  of  some  other  man  would  be  invidious. 
The  division  into  Evangelical  and  Unevan- 
gelical  is  equally  object ionable  on  the  ground 
of  its  indefinitenes.4,  with  the  added  difficulty 
that  it  would  divide  two  denominations,  the 
Anglican  churches  and  the  Unitarians,  a 
part  of  each  claiming  and  receiving  the  title 
of  Evangelical,  and'  the  other  part  rejecting 
it.  The  division  of  the  denominatSons  into 
Cal^ists  and  Arminians  is  perhaps  as  lair 
as  any,  though*  several  denominations  have 
both  classes  in  their  membership.  That  into 
Baptists  ^d  Paedobapdsts  is  fkulty  because, 
though  no  Baptist,  i»  e.  Immersionibt,  is  a 
^aedobaptlst,  that  is,  an  advocate  for  the  bap- 
tism- of  in&nt<,  yet  many  Paedobaptists 
occasionally  practice  immersion,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  Methodists,  the  CongregationaHsts, 
and  the  Episoopalians.  It  is  liable  to  another 
difficulty,  viz.,  that  some  of  the  organizations 
not  reputed  Christian,  such  as  the  Mormons, 
practice  immersion. 

In  the  attempted  subdivision  of  the  Infidel 
or'  unbelieving  class,  we  Are  met  w4th  still 
greater  difficulties.  Ttie  Deist,  especially,  if 
an  Israelite,  and  a  believer  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures,  will  object  strenUbu'sly  to 
be  ranked  with  the  sceptic  whose  only  God 
is  nature,  and  whose  highest  hope  for  the  ^ 
future  is  in  annihilation,  or  with  the  Comtist 
who  recognizes  no  divinity  of  greater  knowl- 
edge or  power  than  himself,  or  the  Atheist, 
who  believes  that  all  things  are  the  result  of 
chance.  Between  these  extremes  there  are 
an  infinitude  of  o^dnions,  no  two  of  which 
can  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  common  classification.  Of 
Paganism  there  are  but  comparatively  few 
representatives — ^the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
West,  the  Chinese,  who  seem  to  be  in  about 
equal  proportions,  Buddhists,  Sintuists,  and 
followers  of  Confucius,  the  Alaskan  Indians, 
and  Esquimaux,  whose  religion  seems  akin 
to  Shamanism,  the  small  colonies  of  Japanese, 
(Buddhists)  and  the  traces  of  Fetictism  found 
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in  the  more  ignorant  and  sopertitious  of  the 
8onthern  negroes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  as  accurately 
as  tliey  can  be  obtained  from  official  and 
other  sources,  the  statistics  of  the  various 
i-eligious  and  irreligious  sects  in  the  United 
States,  as  reported  at  or  near  the  close  of 

TABLES  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF 


1870.  The  denominations  have  been  taken 
generally  in  the  order  of  their  membership ; 
but  the  smaller  churches  which  affiliate  witb 
the  larger  ones  in  their  doctrines  and  ordi- 
nances, have  been  considered  in  the  santt 
connection,  in  preference  to  a  rigid  daseifica- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  number  of  members. 

1870, — REUOIOUS  CREEDS. 


ITEMS  OF  AOaBEGATES  OB  TOTALS  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1870  :— 


1 
8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

]0 

11 

IS 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 


Eelifimw  No.  of  OrgHi- 

DcnomiBatioiM.  isacieas. 

Baptittt 15.839 

Chrtttiaiu 3,578 

CongragatUmal 9,887 

Episcopal  (Proteitant) 9,835 

Evangwical  AMogiation 815 

Frittods 60S 

Jewish 189 

Lutheran 3,033 

Methodist 95,278 

Miscellaneous 97 

Moravian 79 

Mormons  . : 189 

New  Jerusnlem 90 

Presbyterians 7,1894 

Reformed  Church  (Dutch) 471 

Reformed  Church  (Ger.) 1,956 

Roman  Catholic 4,197 

Seoond  Advent 935 

Shaker 18 

Spiritualist 95 

tfnitarian 331 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 1,495 

UniverialisU 719 

Unlinown  (Local  Unions) 36 

Unknown  (Union) : 409 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Tain* 

Sdifloei. 

Sitttogs. 

Chnfch  pcopcrty; 

13,958 

4.366,135 

941,608,196 

I 

9,893 

865.019 

0.435.137 

9 

9.715 

1,117,919 

85.060,198 

3 

9,001 

991,051 

98,514.549 

4 

641 

193,796 

2.301,650 

5 

609 

994,664 

3.939.560 

i 

158 

73,965 

5,15S4»4 

7 

9,778 

077,333 

144117,747 

8 

91,337 

6,588.900 

09,1)54.191 

9 

17 

6,935 

13Si,6S0 

10 

67 

95.700 

709.100 

11 

171 

87,838 

656,750 

19 

61 

18,755 

809.700 

13 

7,071 

9,696,944 

83.965,856 

14 

468 

927,238 

11.350.2S5 

15 

1,145 

431,700 

5.775,318 

16 

3,806 

1.490,514 

60,965.566 

n 

140 

34,555 

906.940 

18 

19 

8,850 

66,900 

19 

99 

6.970 

100.150 

90 

310 

155.571 

6l.989.075 

91 

937 

965,085 

1.610.810 

99 

60S 

910,884 

5,609.335 

SI 

27      . 

11,935 

667,800 

94 

559 

153,903 
91,170,579 

965.806 

95 

63,073 

•335,483,581 

Estimated  number  of  diiferant  Relif  iooe  creeds  of  the  world: — 

Nominal  Christians 380.000.000 

BudhisU 360,000.000 

Other  Asiatic  lelifions 900,000,000 

Paffsns 900,000.000 

Mohamedans 165.000,000 

Jews 7,000,000 

Number  of  Colleges  in  the  United  States  anthoriied  to  confer  degrees  in  Art 379 

Number  of  Theotoffieal  Seminaries 117 

Number  of  Law  Schools 40 

Number  of  Medical,  Dental,  and  Pharmaceutical  Institutions 73 

Number  of  Afrieultural  and  Scienlifle  Schools , 56 

Number  of  Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  females  exclusively 136 

Number  of  Normal  Schools s • 114 

Gm^tiM  /rem  tJU  JUports  «f  tJU  Commissinurt  tf  Edueatim* 
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mSTOBT  AND  FB00RES8  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DENOMINATIONS. 


1  ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  Theadher- 
ents  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  United  States 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  just  hefore 
the  American  Reyolution,  except  in  Mary- 
land, but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. They  had  small  congregations  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps,  two 
or  three  other  large  towns.  In  Baltimore, 
they  were  the  leading  denomination,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Maryland  they  had  congre- 
cations.  In  sections  which  soon  after  came 
mto  the  Union  as  states  or  organized  terri- 
tories, their  congregations  were  scattered 
somewhat  widely.  In  North  Eastern  Maine, 
the  Arcadian  settlers,  mostly  French  or  of 
French  extraction,  were  generally  devout 
Catholics ;  and  a  few  priests  with  their  flocks 
were  found  along  the  northern  line  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  Detroit  had  a 
very  considerable  Catholic  element  in  its 
population  from  the  first ;  and  farther  west, 
at  several  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  especially  in  Missouri  and  below  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  among  the  French  and 
Creole  population  of  Louisiana  Territory, 
churches  and  cathedrals  were  comparatively 
numerous.  Farther  west,  in  Texas  and 
California,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona,  all  at  this  time  under  the 
control  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  Catholicism  had  been  for 
two  centuries  the  established  religion  of  the 
state,  and  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Spaniards 
of  the  pure  blood  were  alike,  nominally  at 
least,  enrolled  among  its  numbers.  The 
missions,  churches  and  cathedrals,  many  of 
them  in  ruins,  which  dot  the  prairies  and 
oases  of  the  vast  territory  acquired  by  the 
war  of  1846,  show  that  in  former  times,  a 
very  considerable,  though  mainly  a  native 
population  was  subservient  to  this  &ith.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  1820,  when  the 
vast  tide  of  immigration  from  Ireland  and 
from  Catholic  Germany,  with  its  occasional 
additions  from  France,  Italy,  and  8pain» 


began  to  flow  in  upon  us,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  assumed  anything  like  its 
present  proportional  magnitude.  Its  out- 
posts were  indeed  already  planted,  and  it 
had  its  centers  of  influence,  its  nuclei  around 
which  it  could  gather  its  incoming  hosts. 
But  prior  to  1820,  it  probably  ranked  in  the 
number  of  its  communicants  not  higher  than 
fourth  or  fifth  among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  country.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  (that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop), that  more  than  five  millions  of  Cath- 
olic emigrants  have  landed  upon  our  shores 
since  1820.  Of  course  many  of  them  have 
apostatized ;  many  more  have  died,  and  their 
children  have  been  reared  in  other  faiths,  *or 
in  no  faith  at  all.  In  these  ways  only  can 
we  account  for  the  &ct  attested  by  the  high- 
est Roman  Catholic  authority,  that  their 
communicants  do  not  to-day  number  over 
3,500,000.  Their  clergy  have  not  been  want- 
ing in  zeal  or  fidelity  to  their  faith ;  and  no 
denomination  in  the  country  has  provided  so 
well  or  BO  promptly  for  the  maintenance  of 
religious  worship  as  they.  They  have  not 
been  persecuted  for  their  fiedth,  or  their  num- 
bers would  be  larger;  but  there  has  been 
on  the  part  of  immigrants  ai  strong,  disposi^ 
tion,  on  coming  to  this  country,  to  throw^off 
all  religious  restraints  under  the  impression 
that  thu  was  one  of  the  requisites  of  .national 
freedom. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  its  history,. we 
proceed  to  give  the  leading  do«trines..of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  stating  them  iii 
this  case,  as  we  shall  in  that  of  all  the  other 
denominations,  in  the  exact  language  of  their 
own  ablest  and  most  representative  writers, 
as  the  only  course  which  wilLrendec  strict  jusn 
tice  .to  each  deneminaiien..  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  of  Baltimorcone  of  the  ablest 
writers  and  most  accomplish<^d  scholars  of 
the  Roman  Church,  thus  states  its  doctrines : 
**  The  chief  doctrines  of  the  Churdi  regard 
the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  in  three  dis*, 
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tinct  divine  penons,  and  the  incamation  of 
the  second  divine  person,  through  the  mys- 
terious operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  his  death  on  the  cross  for 
the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  mankind.     The 
belief  of  the  mcarnation  is  the  ground  and 
motive  of  the  high  veneration  which  is  enter- 
tained fi>r  the  Virgin,  who  is  styled  Mother  of 
God,  because  Christ  her  son  is  Giod  ineam- 
atd."    (Since  the  death  of  Ab'p  Eenrick,  the 
dogma  of  the  In^knaccilato  Conception  of  thii 
Virgin  Mary,  regarding  her  as  bom  as  free 
fit»m   sin  as   Cm4M  bimseU^  has  been  pro« 
claimed  by  the  Pdpe  bb  a  fitndiuiieiitiil  doci- 
tHne  of  the  church.)'    **To  her  is' aMHbed 
all  sanctity  and'  pettdcdom'  wiiich  can  be 
bestowed  on  a  niereereatiire,  and  she  is- held 
to  have  been  free  from  all  stain  of  sin  by  a 
special  privilege  granted  h^,  that'  she  might 
be  worthy  of  the  djgnit;^  fer  which'  she  WM 
divinely  chosen.    The  mystery  of  the  re* 
demption  is  pronntient  in  the  teaching  and 
iK>r8hip  of  the  chut^i    Christ  snfl^redand 
died,  as  man,  to  atone  for  thiid  sins  of  oar  first 
parents,  and  th^  sins  of  all  niiiiikind.     His 
death  ftilly  expiated  the  guilt  of  sin,  afid 
presented  an  atonement  in  every  i«e<tpecft  peiv 
feet    Yet  all  men   ar^  not  justified  and 
saved,  but^hose  only  t6  whom  the  redemp* 
tion  is  applied  by  means  divinely  prescribedi 
Baptism  is  believed'  to  be  a  remedy  fbr'  orig- 
inal sin,  applicable  even  to  in&iits.     Adults 
having  the  use  of  reason  must  believe  in 
Christ  and  jnepent  of  sin,  in  order  to  reeei^ 
.the  benefit  of  the  atonement*     From  those 
.who  have.foifeited  baptismal  grace,  fruits  of 
penance  are  jaequired  as  evidences  of  their 
sincere  conversion  to  God,  and  as  conditions 
lb  entitle  them  to  the  application  of  tlie  mer- 
its of  Christ    Nothing  that  man  can  do,-  can 
tbkB  away  the,.guilt  of  sin,  or  prove  an  ade^ 
qua\e  satisfaction  hr  it;  but  Grod  requires 
the  humiliation  of  the  sinner,  and  accepts  his 
penitential  works,  .which  derive  valae  from 
the  ran  om  offered  by  Christ    They  add 
nothing  to  it,  bat  they  become  acceptable 
through  it.     Christ  is  the  spiritual  Mediator 
through  whose  Mood  we  must  sue  for  par- 
don and  salvation.     Tlie  wo^slup  of  t^ 
church  is  given  to  6od  only— ^tho  one*  Eter- 
nal Being  in  the  three  divine  pefSons««^aAd 
the  incarnate  Word,  God  consubstantial  to 
the  Father.    Inferior  reli^us  honor,  which 
may  be  called  worship  in  a  qualified  sense, 
is  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on'  aocbunt  of 
the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  God  has 
endowed  hei"^  and^  her  exalted  digaky^  aa' 


Mother  of    God  incarnate.      The   angeis, 
namely,  incorporeal    spirits  reigning   with 
Grod,  are  honored  as  his  creatures,  in  whom 
his  perfections  are  reflected,  and  his  mess^i- 
gers  through  whom  he  has  manifested  his 
will.     Saints,  those  who  have  proved  fiuth- 
ful  in  the  divine  service  to  the  end,  and  are 
already  crowned  with  glory  in  the .  kingdom 
of  God^  VLte  venerated  likewise  for  their  tri- 
umphant virtue ;  the  martyrs  especiall  j,  who 
died- ainid>tonoetfCs<rMher  than  deny  Oirist, 
and  the  virgins,  who  throughout  life   pre- 
served tUe  parity^  of  theb  aieettoti&,  are 
dlB^Ok^'  worthy  of  high-  honon.     But  tksra  is 
an  essential  difference  between  tlie  faowir 
given  to  the  ereatwre^  of  God,  and  tittt 
which  belongs  to-Ood  alone.     He  recdival 
the  submission'of  Che  understanding  and  tfaa 
wUl,  the  homage  of  the  affections.     He  it 
tfokiiowledged  to  be  the  essential  Beings  the 
supreme  Locd«. the* beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  things;    Sfterifioe  is  given  to  hiifi  only^ 
Prayer,  in  ilB'Sttiet  aMepfe^lKon,  can  be  dSu^ 
ed'to  him  only, 'the  Giver  of  every  good  gift» 
Grace  and  saltation- depend  upon  his  bevncy 
and  mettsy.    Litnnies  and  prayers  to   the 
saints  are  only  appeals  to  them  to  int^roeda 
with  God  for  us  through  Jesus  Christ-   Tbej 
are  not  supposed  to  be  omniscient  or  oma^ 
projtent ;  but  they  know,  in  God,  the  pioaa 
desires  as  well  as  the  penitential  logfae  of  tinb 
faithfbl^    Respeol  is  paid  to  the  erucifia^ 
which  recalls  t»  om*  mind  the  sufferinga  of 
Christ  for  oor  r^emptioa,  but  it  does  not  Se»» 
minat^e  in  the  sjrmbol  orninterial  object  The 
kissing  of  the  image,  the  bending  of  the 
theprostrationof  the  body  in  the' 
Good  Friday,  aire  all  directed  to  Christ,  oer 
Redeemer*     So  ther  images  of  the  saints 
awake  the  remembrance  of  their  vtrtiiee. 
The  bowing  of  the  head  to  a  statuet,  or  tlie 
baming  of  inoense  before  a  shrine,  is  relav 
red*  to  the  saant  whose  memory  is  honored 
fof  his  love  of  God  and  his  zeai:  fbr  the 
divine  gloiy.    Belies^  that  is  objects  used  bj 
the  saints,  or  paittdes  of  dieir  remains,  ase 
venerated  for  the  relatioa  they  bear  to  thenL 
The  fidl  of  the  fivst  parents  of  the  humaai 
race  is  the  fbadamental  doctrine  on  which  ibe 
belief  of  th^  mystery  of  redemption  depeadsb 
•    .    .    .    Original  suit  ir  that  tnuisgresaiett 
wUeh  is  oommoni  ta  the  whole  human  fiui^ 
ily,  each  one  being  estranged  from  Qod,  and 
lialble  to^his  wttith^  in  oonseqnence  of  the  not 
of  the-headk  of  the  mee^    llie  natural  po%r> 
ers  have  been,  weakened  by  the  foil.    Tto 
fteademk  oft  the  human  wffli  remains,  botiile 
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less  vigoroad  tlian  in  oar  first  parents.    Our 
ikatare  is*  net  vitiated  and  dependent,  bul^  it 
is  prone  to  evil  and  exposed  to  violent  temp- 
totion.    .....    A  Redeemer  was  given 

us,  in  the  person  of  Christy  who,  being'  God^ 
man,  atoned  bj  his  sufibrings  for  the  mn  of 
our  first  parents,  and  merited  for  us  all  graoe 
bj   which    temptation    may'  be    overoome. 
Actual  sin  is  the  willful  transgnesnon  of  the 
divine  law  by  individuals  having  the  use  c^ 
reason.    Mortal  sin  is  any  act^  speech,  desire, 
or  thought  grievousiy  opposed  to  the  natumi 
or  divine  law.     Sins  which  imply  no  difect 
or'  grievous  opposition*  to  the  law  of  God,  ara 
^yled  venial,  because  their  pardon  is  easily 
obtained,  siiice  they  do  not  separate  the  soul 
from  God.    Slight  impatience,  rash  words, 
vaite  self-<»iliplacency,  may  be  venial.     De^ 
liberate  hatred,  gross  calumny,  acts  of  vio^ 
lenee,  not  to  speak  of  drunkenness,  lust,  and 
fliurder,  are  mortal  sins.    The  distinction  of 
sins  is  not  derived  from  t3ie  individual  who 
ct>mmits^them,  aldioogh  they  may  be  aggna^ 
tated  by  his  petiBOnal  obligations;     Forgive-' 
Aess  of  sins,  even  the*  most  heiiious,  is  prom-' 
ised  to  the  penitent    Son^w  for  having  com- 
itoftted  them  isa  necessary  dii^)osition  in  ordef 
to  obtain' it.    Perfect  sorrow,  wtiich  is  called 
contrition,   springs    from  di^ne  love^  aild 
leads  us  to  detest  sin  ba  opposed  to  the  good-' 
ness  of  God  and  to  his  eternal  perfection. 
Attrition,  is  sorrow  of  a  less  perfect  kind, 
arising'  from  an  experience  of  the  evil  conse^ 
quences  of  sin,  and  the  dread'  of  the  punish-* 
ifieuts  whiich  await  it  hereafter:    If  it  wean 
fte  heart  from  sin,  and  iBspiM  an  eflTectual 
distestation  of  it,  so  as   to  be  aeoompanied 
witfh  a  firm  resolution'  of  amendment,  it  is 
held  to  be  useful  and<  salutarv,  ai^d  such  as 
may  dispose  for  pardon  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.    .....    The  ft>rgiveness  of 

sin  properly  belongs*  to  God,  whoisoBendedi 
Christ,  as  God'^nan,  forgave  sita,  and  author^ 
i^ed  the  apostles  tb  impart  foi^iveness  or 
withhold  it.  The  pew^r  is  judicial,  since 
they  may  bind  or  loose,  retain  or  fbrgive ; 
on-  which  accouilt  »  concession  of  sin  is  re- 
(juired  from  every  applicant  for  itsexercise^ 
When- tliis  is  made  with  sin^rity,  hiunility, 
sorrow,  a  willingness  to  impair  the  Wrong 
'committed,  and  a  determination  to  shun*  the 
occasions  ol  sin,  the  priest  absolves  the  pen- 
itent This  abs6hi4^oa  is  a  jndidai  sentence; 
deriving  its  for^e  from  the  divine  insdtudon. 
The  sacraments  (seven  in>  namber)  are*  rites 
ktftltuted  by  Christ  oar  Lord,  a^  ittstru-' 
ifieBts  and  means  of  gmois  to  apply  to  our 


souls  the  merits  of  his  rafferings  and  death* 
They  are  said  to  contain  and  confer  graoe» 
technically  ex  opere  aperatOi  because  they  are 
effectual  means  divinely  chosen  to  impart  it, 
where  no  obstacle  is  presented  by  the  re- 
ceiver. Certain  dispositions,  however,  are 
psquired  on  the  part  of  adults  who  desire  td 
partake  of  them.  Faith'  and  compunction 
are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  applicant 
for  hcBpHmju  Sorrow,  widi  a  firm  purpose  oi 
amendment,  is  required  from  the  professed 
penitent,  in  Ae  sacrament  of  penance.  The 
strengthening  graoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
granted^  by  the  laying'  on  of  hands  with 
prayer,  to  the  baptised  believer,  whose  heart 
is  free  from  willdd  sin.  Sin  is  forgiven  to 
the  dying*  man  who  with  penitence  and  hope 
receives  the  mystic  nncHakt  and  for  whomr 
tJie  prayer  of  faith  is*  ofiered  up.  The  impo* 
mtion  of  handt  is  available  for  the  communi*' 
cation  of  sacerdotal  power,  even  to  the 
unworthy  candidate;  Imt  grace  is  given  to 
him  who  is=  called  by  God,  and  who  witb 
humility  corresponds  to  the  divine  vocaticMi.' 
Marriage  is  a  great  mystery,  the  image  of 
the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  to  bei 
celelHtited  Wktii'  purity  ot  affection.  l%e 
Eaeharik^  the  dhief  sacrament,  is  to  be  ap^ 
preached  with  hearts  cleansed  from  sin/ 
under  penalty  of  becoming  guilty  of  the  bodjjt 
and  blood- of  the  Lord,  and  incurring  coi>» 

demnation 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  exercise  of 
free  will  with  the  divine  foresight.  We  can* 
not  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
act  independently,  and  of  our  own  determine 
ation,  when  G<>d  has  foreseen  oar  action^ 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  and  feel  our  freedom^ 
without  sounding  the  depths  of  divine  knowl* 
edge.  It  suffices  then*  to  admit  that  without 
the-  graf3e  of  Christ  we  can  do  nothing,  and 
to  hold  that  we  can  do  all  things  in  Him 
who  strengthens  us.  Everlasting  beatitude^ 
consisting  in  the  contemplation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  is  the  reward  promised  bjv 
Him<  on  condition  of  the  frdfilment  of  His 
oommandments,  and  bestowed  gratuitously  on 
baptized  in&nts  or  others  incapable  of  per- 
sonal acts.  The  punishment  of  grievous  sin 
is  eternal.  Impenitent  sinners  are  forever 
sepanated  from  Gcd,<  and  suffer  tormentsi 
Those* who  die  guilty  of  slight  faults  or  debt- 
ors  to  divine  justice,  are  withheld  fiu*  a  time 
from  the  enjoyment  of  Heaven  (and  suffes 
the  pains  of  purgatory).  The  glory  of 
heaven  is  immediately  attained  by  baptized 
infimts  djing  before  the  use  of  reason^  by 
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adults  djing  iinmediatelj  after  baptism,  bj 
martjrs,  and  by  all  who  die  with  perfect 
love  of  God,  and  free  from  sin  or  debt  of 
punishment  The  soul  only  is  admitted  to 
happiness.  The  body  is  subject  to  dissolu- 
tion, but  is  to  be  raised  at  the  end  of  time, 
in  order  to  be  reunited  to  the  soul,  and  made 
partaker  of  her  glory. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  our  Lord,  becomes 
known  to  us  especially  by  the  preaching  of 
the  ministry,  tracing  back  their  commission 
to  the  apostles.  Solemn  definitions  of  fiiith 
are  the  most  authoritative  forms  of  this 
preaching.  They  are  declarations  not  mere- 
ly of  doctrines  contained  in  the  written 
word,  but  of  revealed  truths,  whether  writ- 
ten or  unwritten.  Christ  himself  left  noth- 
ing in  writing ;  several  of  his  apostles  wrote 
much,  and  two  other  sacred  writers  com- 
posed narratives  of  his  life  and  teaching; 
but  many  things  belong  to  the  deposit  of  doc- 
trine which  were  not  explicitly  placed  on 
record.  The  body  of  bishops  fed  themselves 
authorized  to  propose  as  revealed  truth 
whatever  has  come  down  from  the  beginning 
in  the  church,  and  been  generally  admowl- 
edged  to  appertain  to  doctrine.  In  cases  of 
difficulty,  when  doubts  have  been  raised  with 
regard  to  some  tenet,  they  feel  themselves 
competent  to  examine  the  evidence,  and 
decide  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  re- 
vealed. After  a  definition,  it  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  question  a  truth  sealed  with  their 
i^^proval.  Infallibility  in  judgment  is  claim- 
ed for  the  body  of  bishops  with  their  head, 
the  bishop  (pope)  of  Rome.  (The  in&llibil- 
ity  of  the'  pope  was  declared  one  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  Council  of  Rome  in  1870— 
71.)  By  the  infallibility  in  judgment  of  the 
bishops,  is  meant  the  providential  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  direc- 
ted  and  enlightened  in  doctrinal  decisions, 
that  they  may  not  mistake  error  for  truth  or 
propose  as  divinely  revealed  what  wants  the 
seal  of  divine  authority.  The  tribunal  of 
the  pope  is  universally  acknowledged  (in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church)  as  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  controversies  which 
regard  faith,  and  its  decrees,  directed  to  the 
body  of  bishops  or  to  the  church  at  large, 
proposing  doctrines  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, when  acquiesced  in  by  the  bish- 
ops, are  final  and  irreversible. 

The  Church  accepts  the  Divine  Scriptures 
is  the  word  of  inspiration,  written  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  be  re- 1 


ceived  with  all  fiiith  and  veneration.  To 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  acoordi^ 
to  the  Jewish  Canon,  she  adds  certain  other 
books  (usually  known  as  the  Apocrypha)  on 
ancient  testimony,  usage,  and  tradition  de 
rived  from  the  apostles.  The  books  of  the 
New  Testament  included  in  the  Canon,  are 
those  adopted  as  inspired  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  Church  claims  the  snpreme 
authority  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  conformity  with  the  genersl 
teaching  of  the  fothers,  that  is,  the  ancient 
Christian  writers.  Faith,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  view,  is  the  assent  of  the 
human  mind  to  divine  truth  as  it  is  proposed 
and  attested  by  the  church  of  God.  The 
truth  must  be  revealed,  and  it  must  be  pro- 
pounded by  the  church.  Faith  is  necessary 
to  salvation,  so  that  without  it,  it  is  impo8»- 
ble  to  please  God.  The  wanton  and  proud 
rejection  of  a  single  point  of  revealed  doc- 
trine involves  shipwrock  of  faith.  Hence, 
the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance  is  the '  only 
one  which  Ronmn  Catholic  divines  admit  as 
of  any  avail  in  behalf  of  those  who  reject 
any  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  has 
propounded  as  revealed^  and  only  God  can 
determine  with  certainty  the  individual  for 
whom  such  plea  may  be  available.  ^11  bap- 
tized children  are  claimed  by  the  church  as 
her  own,  since  baptism  is  the  sacran  ent  of 
regeneration,  and  they  continue  such  until 
by  their  willful  profession  of  condemned 
error  they  forfeit  their  birthright  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to 
civil  duties,  are  highly  conservative.  She 
feels  bound  to  respect  established  authority^ 
and  enforce,  by  moral  suasion,  obedience  to 
those  in  high  station,  and  she  uses  every  fit 
occasion  to  insinuate  the  axiom,  that  religion 
is  the  only  sure  basis  and  strong  bond  of  secor- 
ity.  The  duties  of  her  members  are  depen- 
dent on  the  providential  position  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  They  are  to  support 
law  and  order,  and  fulfil  faithfully  every 
obligation  to  society* 

By  dUeipUne^  Catholics  understand  all 
that  appertains  to  ih&  government  of  the 
Church,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  observance  and  practice  of  religion. 
The  essential  toanhip  consists  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  which,  although  mistical 
and  commemorative,  is  real  and  propitiatory, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  sacxifice  of  the 
cross.  Vespers,  or  evening  prayers,  are  sol- 
emnly sung,  the  psalms  of  David,  the  song 
of  the  Virgin  Maryi  and  pious  hymns  and 
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prayers    being    used.      In    the    cathedral 
churches,  other  portions  of  the  divine  office 
are  sang  at  yarioos  hours  of  each  daj,  by 
deigymen^  called  canons,  devoted  to  this 
duty.     Numerous  festivals   are  also  cele- 
brated to  honor  the  divine  mysteries  and 
present  them  to  the  devout  contemplation  of 
the  fikithful.    Many  are  solemnized  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles,  martyrs, 
confessors,  virgins,  and  saints  of  every  class, 
"vdiose  virtues  are  thus  set  before  the  fiiith- 
ful  for  their  imitation.     Fasting  is  also  a 
part  of  church  discipline.     Forty  days  before 
Easter  (the  Lenten  Fast)  are  devoted  to 
this  exercise.     Ember  days,  viz.,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  in  each  of  the 
"four  seasons,  are  observed  as  fasts  to  obtain 
the  divine  blessing,  and  worthy  ministers  for 
the  church,  ordinations  being  held  at  those 
times.      The  eve  of  great  solemnities   is 
observed  by  fosting,  in  order  to  prepare  by 
penance  for  their  celebration.     Abstinence 
(from  meat)  is  observed  on  each  Friday  of  the 
year,  and  in  some  dioceses,  on  Saturday  also. 
All  these  penitential  observances  are  mat- 
ters of  church  law,  which  'admits  of  dispen* 
sation.     The  rites  of  the  mass,  and  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  administrauon  of  the  sac- 
raments appertain  to  discipline,  which  ad- 
mits of  variety  and  change,  although  great 
d&f'erence  is  shown  for  ancient  usage.      For 
this  reason,   the   Latin   liturgy,  used  from 
early  times  in  the  Roman  church,  is  still 
employed  by  the  celebrant,  although  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  the  vernacular  language, 
and  facilities  are  oflPered  to  the  foithful  tor 
praying  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacity. 
The  changes  which  have  been  made  are  in 
the  manner  of  administering  baptism,  and 
the   Eucharist,    and   penitential    discipline. 
The  solemn  mode  of  baptism  was  originally 
by    immersion.       The  candidate    used   to 
descend  into  fonts,  or  streams,  or  rivers,  and 
sink  beneath  the  waters  under  the  pressure 
of  the  hands  of  the  sacred  minister.    In  cases 
of  necessity  and  danger,  less  solemn  modes 
were  used,  which,  from  being  frequent  at 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  became  uni 
yersal.    In  like  manner,  the  Eucharist,  hav- 
ing been  instituted  by  our  Lord  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,  was  generally  ad- 
ministered under  both  kinds  for  many  ages. 
Exceptional  cases  were  always  admitted, 
which  at  length  proved  so  numerous  as  to 
supersede  altogether  the  ancient  usage.  The 
efaurch  claims  the  right  to  regulate,  at  her 
just  discretioni  whatever  regards  the  manner , 


of  administering  the  sacraments,  while  she 
holds  their  substance  to  be  inviolable.  The 
change  in  regard  to  penance,  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  issue  of  indulgences,  i.  e.  par- 
dons for  offences  justly  liable  to  penitential 
discipline.  These,  which  were  generally 
plenary^  were  not  directed  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  which  needed  the  sacramental  remedy, 
but  to  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment, which  was  often  exacted  by  divine  jus- 
tice from  those  whose  sins  had  been  par- 
doned. They  served  as  incentives  to  works, 
of  piety,  such  as  almsgiving,  fasting,  and 
prayers. 

The  organisatiQn  of  ihe  church  consists  in 
its  government  by  bishops,  each  in  charge  of 
a  special  flock,  with  subordination  one  to 
another,  and  the  dependence  of  all  on  the 
bishop  of  Rome  (the  pope),  as  shepherd  of 
the  whole  fold  of  Christ  The  Episcopal 
character  is  the  same  in  all  bishops,  but  gov- 
erning authority,  which  is  called  jurisdiction, 
is  possessed  in  various  degrees — ^in  its  ful- 
ness, by  the  pope,  who  is  the  fountain,  the 
streams  of  which  fiow  to  ail  others.  He 
alone  has  apostolic  authority,  which  may  be 
everjrwhere  exercised,  with  due  regard  to 
the  local  prelate,  and  which  is  suited  to  every 
emergency.  Next  to  him,  in  governing 
authority,  are  the  cardinals,  in  whom,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  Roman  see,  this  plenitude 
of  jurisdiction  is  believed  to  reside.  Each 
bishop  governs  his  own  diocese,  not  as  papal 
vicar,  but  as  ordinary  or  proper  ruler,  al- 
though in  some  things  his  authority  is  en- 
larged as  delegate  apostolic.  Several  dio- 
ceses form  a  province  which  is  governed  by 
an  archbishop.  Many  ecclesiastical  provin- 
ce') are  sometimes  united  as  a  nation,  under 
a  primate  who  ranks  above  other  prelates. 
The  vicar  apostolic  is,  in  some  sense,  a  mis- 
sionary bishop.  The  general  government  of 
the  church  is  carried  on  at  Rome,  where  the 
pope  is  assisted  by  the  body  of  cardinals, 
several  of  whom- compose  standing  commit- 
tees to  examine  and  prepare  the  matters  for 
final  action.  Nearly  thirty  belong  to  the 
College  of  Propaganda,  which  is  charged 
with  a  general  superintendence  of  missionary 
countries.  The  appointment  of  bishops  is 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local 
prelates,  with  the  advice  of  the  cardinals. 

The  religious  orders  in  the  church  are 
like  corporations  in  a  civil  government,  hav- 
ing special  exemptions  and  privileges  to 
enable  them  successfolly  to  pursue  the  objects 
of  their  respective  institutes.    They  derive 
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Ifaese  from  the  pope,  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
apostolical  authoritjv  exempts-  the  nkemberB 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hiafaops  in  what 
regard»  their  domestic  discipline,  hut  leaves 
them  dependent  on  them  for  fikcolties  to  be 
eccerctsed  in  behalf  of  the  faithfhL  The 
older  religions  orders  of  Enroper  all  have 
their  houses  here;  the  Benedictines,  Domin* 
leans,  Franciscans,  Gannelites^  Aognstini* 
ans,  Lazatita,  and  the  followers  of  Loyola^ 
or,  as  they  are  often  called,  Jesnita  A  new 
neligioufi  order,  that  of  St.  Paol  the  apostle, 
or  as  they  are  usably  called,  Paulists,  was 
founded  a  few  years  since  in  New  York,  and 
has  been  very  efficient  in  missionary  Idbors. 
There  are  also  teaching  orders,  like  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools^  and  char*- 
itable  orders  of  both  seles,  like  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Sa* 
ored  Heart  of  Jesus,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  &c.,  Soe.  These  charit- 
able orders  have  eJSTeeted  much  good  in  the 
founding  and  management  of  schools,  in  vis- 
iting the  sick  and  prisoners,  in  managing 
hospitals,  reforma4x>ries,  &C.  Of  late  yesr^, 
tiie  Roman  Catholics  have  not  only  largely 
increased  their  colleges,  bat  ha^e  multiplied 
their  schools,  claiining  that  their  Children 
should  be  instructed  in  religious  as  well  as  in 
secular  knowledge.  They  have  also  estab- 
lished many  orphan  asylums,  reformatories, 
aind  Magdalen  asyiumsi 


n.    BAi^TISTS. 

L  BbgulajR  Baptists.  The  Baptist 
chopches  of  the  United-  States  rank  among 
the  most  numerous  and-  influential  of  the 
evangelical  religious  d^K>minations  in  the 
oountry,  and  while  gjenemlly  either  moderate 
OP  strict,  (but  not  high,)  Calvinists  in  their 
theology,  and  strictly  congregational  in  their 
church  goVemme&t,  are  di-tinguished  from 
ether  denoininations  holding  to  (Jnlvinistic 
doetrinei  and  acongregatMaml  polity,  by  their 
views  on  the  mode  and  subjects  of  bofithm* 
They  hold  that  immersion  is  the  only  true 
mode  of  baptism^  a&d  »  personal  profession 
of  fititfa  in  Christ  the  necessary  prereqiusite 
for  every  subject  of  that  ordinance. 

It  is  usually  stated-  that  Roger  Williams, 
tte  founder  of  the'  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation in  the  United  States.-  The  statement 
is  but  partially  trae«  Four  years'  before 
Williams's  baptismi  in  1635,  Hansard  Knol- 


lys,  an  English  or  lather  Welsh,  Bapda^ 
preacher,  hi^  emigrated  to  New  Kn^aai 
with  a  portion  of  his  fiook  and  settled  as  a 
pastor  atf  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  thoogfa 
he  afterward  Ktaraed  to  BnglaBdy  his  chaidi 
remained.  Ba^Axst  sentiments  were  propa* 
gated  in  the  Rhode  Idaod  colony,  but  moch 
more  by  John  Clarke,  a  friend  and  assodato 
of  Williams,  than  by  Williams  htmaelf ;  in- 
deed^  the  latter,  whose  memory  is  desBerviog 
of  "afl  honor  for  his  noble  defence  and  main* 
tenanee  of  complete  liberty  of  fxinsciencs^ 
h^  certain  views  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,!  which-  caused  him  to  stand  aloof,  so  far 
aseommunion^  went,  from  the  Baptist  as  weU 
as  from*  other  chnrches.  There  were,  how^ 
ever,  a  considerable  nnn^r  of  Baptists  who 
emigrated  from  England^  Holladd,  and  GeP' 
many  within  the  next  hundred  and  thiiij 
years,  and  Baptist  churches  existed  in  mosfr 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  at  the  commenceiBeiit> 
of  the  Revolution ;  yet  their  membership 
was  smalL  In  1763  there  were  but  56 
churches  with  less*  than  6,000  members  iar 
the  denomination.  In  1776  they  reckoned* 
neariy  150  churches  with  a  membership  of 
about  13^000i  From  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution, their  growth  was  very  rapid,  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  Methodist  churches. 

Every  ehai:^  among  the  Baptists  is  oom- 
pletely  independent  of  every  other  and  fully 
competent  to  establi^  its  own  doctrinal 
views^  its  own- course  of  p<^ity  and  discipline^ 
and  to  elect,  license,  and  ordain  its  own  offi* 
cers  whether  they  are  deacons,  licensed 
preachers^  ordained  ministers  or  pastors.  The 
Baptists  acknowledge  no  church  courts,  no' 
hierarchy,  presbytery,  sytu>d,  directoiy, 
classis^  general  assembly,  annual  or  general 
conference,  dean  or  bishop  as  having  any 
power  over  the  individual  church,  which  they 
regard  as  the  final  arbiter  in  all  matters  <jr 
dii«cipline,  polity,  and  doctldne.  In  these 
matters  ^ey  are  the  most  absolutely  pars' 
and  simple  congnegationalists,  the  oompletest- 
democracy  in  the  worid.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  their  associations  and  conventions,  and' 
theb  church  councils,  but  these  are  only  for 
devotional,chaiitahle,  andadvisory  purposes; 
they  possess*  no  disciplinary  powers.  It  fol** 
lows  as  a  necessary  corollary  from-  this,  that 
though  all  the  Baptu^t  chnrthes  acknowledge 
and  receive  "  die  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  their  only  and  ali-suffifi^ 
oient  rule  of  faith  and  praedce"  they  have» 
no  articles  Of  faith  or  creed'Wfhioh  are  univei^ 
sally  raoelvad*     Many  o£  the  oldest  sad 
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most  influential  ohurchea  have  never  had 
articles  of  faith.  Where  thej  .are  used,  efush 
church  prepares  its  own  or  adoplfl  one  al- 
ready prepared  as  it  pleases,  jet  most  of 
them  agree  in  the  principal  points  of  doctrine. 
The  Regular  Baptists  are  in  general  Mode- 
rate  Caiviuists,  aoceptiAg  '^jfor  substance  of 
doctrine"  the  view  of  the  general  sutQciency 
but  particular  application  oi  the  Atopement 
enunciated  by  Kev.  Andrew  Fuller,  i|i  Jus 
theological  woifks*  .A  conft^ssion  of  faith, 
embodying  these  doctrines  and  known  as  the 
]^ew  Hampshire  Confession  of  Faith,  was 
prepared  more  than  forty  years  ago  and  has 
penhaps  been  adopts  by  more  churches 
than  any  otherj  yet  while  it  represents  fiirly 
the  views  of  the  great  body  of  regular  Bap- 
tists, it  cannot  be  considered  an  authoritative 
document.  We  give  below  the  articles  of 
this  confession. 

J.  Ofiha  Scriptures*  We  believe  that 
the  Holy  Bible  was  written  by  men  divinely 
inspired,  and  is  a  perfect  treasure  of  heav- 
enly in-itruction,  that  it  has  Grod  for  its  au- 
thor, salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth  without 
any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter ;  that  it 
reveals  the  principles  by  which  God  will 
judge  us ;  and  therefore  is,  and  shall  remnin 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  true  centre  of 
Christian  union,  and  the  supreme  standard 
by  which  all  human  conduct,  creeds,  and  opin 
ions  should  be  tried. 

XL  0/the  True  God.  We  believe  that 
there  is  one,  and  only  one,  living  and  true 
God,  an  infinite,  intelligent  Spirit,  whose 
name  is  Jehovah,  the  Maker  and  Supreme 
Buler  of  Heaven  and  Earth ;  inexpressibly 
eloiions  in  holiness,  and  worthy  of  all  possi- 
ble honor,  confidence,  and  love ;  that  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  three  per- 
sons, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  equal  in  every,  divine  perfection,  and 
executing  distinct  but  harmonious  offices  in 
the  greftt  work  of  redemption. 

m.  0/  the  FaU  of  Man.  We  beUeve 
that  Man  was  created  in  holiness,  under  the 
law  of  his  Maker ;  but  by  voluntary  trans- 
gression fell  from  that  holy  and  happy  state; 
in  consequence  of  which  all  mankind  are 
now  sinner^  not  by  constraint  but  choice, 
being  by  nature  utterly  void  of  that  holiness 
required  by  the  law  of  Grod,  positively  in- 
clined to  evil ;  and  therefore  under  just  con- 
demnation to  eternal  ruin,  without  defence 
or  excuse. 

IV.  Of  the  Way  €f  SahgHon.  We  be- 
^eve  that  the  ^yation  of  sinners  is  wholly 


of  grace ;  through  the  Mediatorial  offices  o( 
the  Son  of  God  ;  who  jby  the  appointment  oi 
the  Father,  freely -took  upon  Him  our  na* 
ture,  yet  without  sin ;  honored  the  Divine 
law  by  his  personal  obedience,  and  by  his 
death  made  a  full  atonement  for  our  sins; 
that  having  risen  fiom  the  dead,  He  is  now 
enthroned  in  Heaven,  and  uniting  in  His 
wonderful  person  the  tenderest  sympathies 
with  divine  perfections.  He  is  every  wa^ 
qualified  to  be  a  suitable,  a  compassionate 
and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

V.  Of  Justification.  We  believe  that 
the  great  Gospel  blessing  which  Christ  se- 
cures to  such  as  believe  in  Him  is  Justifica- 
tion ,  that  Justification  includes  the  pardon 
of  sin,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life  on 
principles  of  righteousness ;  that  it  is  be- 
stowed, not  in  consideration  of  any  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
solely  through  faith  in  the  Bedeemer's  blood, 
by  virtue  of  which  faith  His  perfect  right- 
eousness is  freely  imputed  to  us  of  God,  that 
it  brings  us  into  a  state  of  most  blessed 
peace  and  favor  with  God,  and  secures  every 
other  blessing  needful  for  time  and  eternity. 

VI.  Of  m  Freeneu  of  Salvation.  We 
believe  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  are 
made  free  to  all  by  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  the 
immediate  duty  of  all  to  accept  them  bv  a 
cordial,  penitent,  and  obedient  faith ;  and  that 
nothing  prevents  the  salvation  of  the  great- 
est sinner  on  earth,  but  his  own  inherent 
depravity  and  voluncary  rejection  of  the 
Gospel,  which  rejection  involves  him  in  an 
aggravated  condemnation. 

y'lh  Of  Grace  in  Regeneration.  We 
believe  that  in  order  to  be  saved,  sinners 
mudt  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again,  that  re- 
generation consiiits  in  giving  a  hdy  disposi- 
tion to  the  mind ;  that  it  is  effected  in  a  man- 
ner above  our  comprehension  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  connection  with  Divine 
truth,  so  as  to  secure  our  voluntary  obedience 
to  the  Gospel ;  and  that  its  proper  evidence 
appears  in  the  holy  fruits  of  repentance,  and 
faith,  and  newness  of  life. 

VIII.  Of  RejMmance  and  Faith.  We 
believe  that  Bepentanc^;  and  Faith  are  sa- 
cred duties,  and  also  inseparable  graces, 
wrought  in  our  souls  by  the  regeneraUng 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  being  deeply  conp 
vinced  of  ourguUt,  danger,  and  helplessness, 
and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  we 
turn  to  God  with  unfeigned  contrition,  con- 
fession, and  supplication  for  mercy ;  at  the 
same  time  heartily  receiving  the  Lord  Jesos 
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.principle  of  free  or  open  coiniiianion.  The 
^owth  of  the  denomination  has  been  consid- 
prably  rapid,  though  it  has  been^  from  their 
•«irong  auti*slavery  principles,  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  northern  states,  ;and  its  churches 
iave  been  multiplied  rather  in  the  couatrj 
jdban  in  the  large  citie9-  Almont  two-thirds 
p£  its  membership  reside  in  New  England 
and  New  York.  Their  views  of  doctrine 
correspond  with  the  Regular  Baptists  on  all 
points  except  the  fbUowing,  which  wa  give 
from  their  Confession  of  Faith: 

^TAeAtonemerU.  As  sin  cannot  be  pardoup 
ed  without  a  sacrifice,  and  the  blood  of  beasts 
could  never  actually  wash  away  sin,  Christ 
gave  himself  a  sacrifice  for  tlie  sins  of  the 
world,  and  thus  made  salvation  possible  for 
all  men.  Through  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
man  is  placed  on  a  second  state  of  trial; 
Ibis  second  state  so  iar  differing  froin  the 
first  that  now  men  are  naturally  inclined  to 
transgress  the  conmiauds  of  Grod,  and  will 
tiot  regain  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  but 
jthrDu<;h  the  atonement,  by  the  operation  of 
tiie  Holy  Spirit.  All  who  die  short  of  the 
age  of  accountability  are  rendered  sure  of 
eternal  life*  Through  the  provisioos  of  the 
atonement,  all  are  abilitated  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  yield  to  God.;  the  Gospel  okU 
js  to  all,  the  Spirit  enlightens  all,  and  men 
ftre  agents  capable  of  dioosing  or  refusing.'' 

^  Segeneratian  is  an  instantaneous  renova- 
•tkm  of  the  soul,  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  where- 
by the  penitent  sinner,  believing  in,  and  giv- 
ing up  all  for  Christ,  receives  new  life,  and 
becomes  a  child  of  Crod.  This  change  is 
2>receded  by  true  conviction,  i;epentance  ott 
and  penitent  sorrow  for  sin.;  it  is  called  iu 
^ripture,  "being  bom  again,''  ''bom  of  the 
Spirit,"  ^  passing  from  death  unto  lifo."  The 
apul  is  thenjtitHfied  with  God." 

^  SarUtficaHan  is  a  setting  apart  the  soul 
^nd  body  for  holy  service,  an  entite  con- 
secration of  all  our  redeemed  .powers  to 
God ;  believers  are  to.strive  for  this  with  all 
diligence." 

^Perseverance.  As  the  regenerate  are. plac- 
ed in  a  state  of  trial  during  life,  their. future 
obedience  and  final  salvation  are .  p^ither 
determined,  nor  certain ;  it  is,  however,  their 
duty  and  privilege  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
truth,  to  grow  in  grace,  persevere  in  jidti- 
ness,  and  make  their  election  sure." 

^  Communion.  Communion  is  a  solemn  par- 
taking of  bread  and  wine,  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ." 
^  The. custom  or  ordinance  of  ^  washiug  the 


saiAts'  feet,"  once  practised  to  a  CQnsiderable 
Qztent  by  this  denomination,  is  «till  optional 
with  them,  hot  has  generally  been   abao- 
doDcd.    In  their  ohurdi  polity  the  Freewi| 
Baptists  are  not  so  independent  or  damo- 
cnUic  as  the  Regular  Bt^ptists,  having  adop- 
ted, with  their  doctrines,  some  of  the  view 
of  the  Melihodiats  on  church  govemmefll 
They  have  but  two  classes  of  officers  in  th^ 
chttroh,-»^dec8  aod  deacons.    Each  charcb 
elects  its  own  jMStor,  and  e^erctses^diacipliae 
over  its  owu  members ;  but  as  a  church  is 
accountable  to  the  yearly  meeting,  whick 
has,  also,  the  power  of  receiving  appeals  and 
trying  tiiem.    The  ecclesiastical  organicir 
tions  of  the  denpinination  are  the  chardi«  the 
quarterly  meeting  er  conlerence,  the  anamd 
meeting,  and  the  general  conference,  whkh 
meets  trienniaUy.  The  quarterly  confeFenee 
consiflt  of  the  ministeiBof  its  territory,  and 
such  lay  members  as  the  churches   nn^ 
aeleot    A  council  from  the  quarterly  coaSar^ 
ence  orgauizes  churches,  and  <»^ns  minia- 
ters,  and  the  ministers  are  accountable  to  jt 
and  not  to  their  churdies.    The  annual  oon- 
^Hxsnoes  are  composed  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  qaarterly  conferences,  and  the  geiw 
eral  conference  delegates  are  chosen  from  the 
annual  conferences.     The  statistics  oi  th^ 
denomination  for  1870,  are  ss  follows;    Ooa 
general  conference ;  thirty  yearly  meeting; 
155  quarterly  meetings;  1886 churches;  114^ 
ordamed  ministers,  and  66,909  commiin> 
eaats.    We  have  no  -report  of  their  Sundaj 
Schoob,  and  no  recent  one  of  their  benevo- 
lent contributions.    Their  donations  to  tli# 
foreign    missiouary   cause  in  1866,    w^op 
.$  1 2, 1 66,  but  have  since  been  considerably  in- 
creased*   The^  have  alUo  a  Home  Miaskm 
Society,  and  an  Education  Society.     They 
have  &ur  colleges :  Bates  CoUege^  Lewision, 
Me.,  which  is  libeially  endowed,  and  has  1$ 
instructors  and  108 students;  Hillsdale  GoL> 
lege,  at  Hillsdale,  Mich. ;   West  Yiigiaia 
College,  .ajb  Flemington,  W.  Va,,  and  Bi4ge- 
ville  College,  BidgeviUe,  Ind.    They  have 
also  a  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H^  and  a  Theological  Department 
of  Bates  Coll^^  Me.    There  are  also  thif* 
teen  academies,  seaiinaries,  &C,  aud  a  soci- 
ety for  the  promotion  of  'Education  in  the 
South-    They  have  a  printing  establishmeB|» 
the  property  of  the  denomination,  at  Dover« 
N.  H.,  and  issue  a  weekly  paper,  the  ^Mor*. 
ning  Star;"  a  monthly  juvemle  paper,  and 
an  annual,  the  ^  Freeviiill  Baptist  Begister.'' 
The  Free  Commpoion  Baptists  or  Fre!S 
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Baptists,  a  separate  denomination  until  1841, 
united  with  them  in  that  year;  but  the 
Freewill  Baptist  General  Conference  with- 
drew subsequently  from  4000  of  their  own 
members  in  North  Carolina,  on  (he  question 
•of  slavery,  and  refused  to  receive  about  12,- 
000  more  from  Kentucky,  who  applied,  on 
the  sape  grounds. 

IlL  The  Seventh  Dxt  Baptists,  dif- 
fer from  Regular  Baptists  only  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  seventh,  instead  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  for  religious  worship.  Their 
first  church  in  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized in  1671.  They  practice  restricted  com- 
munion, are  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and 
independent  in  church  polity.  They  had  in 
-1870,  seventy-five  churches,  eighty-two  min- 
isters, and  7,336  members.  They  sustain 
missions  in  China  and  Palestine,  and  have  a 
Home  Missionary  organization,  an  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  a  tract  and  publishing 
house.  They  issue  a  weekly,  a  monthly, 
and  a  quarterly  religious  periodical.  They 
have  a  flourishing  college,  Alfred  University, 
at  Alfred,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  16 
teachers  and  364  students,  and  a  good  acad- 
emy, the  **  De  Ruyter  Institute,"  at  De  Ruy- 
ter,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  are  also  a 
few  churches  of  German  Seventh  D^r 
Baptists,  seceders  from  the  Tunkers  or 
German  Baptists,  in  Franklin,  Bedford,  and 
York  counties.  Pa.  They  are  inclined  to 
monasticism,  or  the  community  life,  and  num- 
ber but  a  few  hundreds. 

IV.  The  Six  Principle  Baptists  are 
a  small  body,  mostly  confined  to  Rhode  Isl- 
and, but  having  a  few  congregations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  Arminian  in  doctrine.  Their  six 
principles  are  those  stated  in  Hebrews,  vi :  1 , 
2.  Their  rite  of  *'  laying  on  of  hands "  is 
analogous  to  Episcopal  confirmation,  and  is 
their  principal  distinguishing  point.  Their 
-ministera  are  not  generally  well  educated, 
and  receive  no  stated  support  They  are 
generally  opposed  to  missions  and  to  most  of 
the  reforms  of  the  day.  The  denominaUon 
originated  in  16 3 9,*  but  has  not  grown  rap- 
idly. It  now  numbers  about  20  churches, 
18  ordained  ministers,  and  3,300  members. 
They  have  no  periodical^  and  no  schools  or 
colletres. 

The  Old  School  or  Anti- Mission 
Baptists,  are  diminishing  every  year  in 
numbers,  but  have  their  churches  scattered 
through  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
except  New  England     They  are  generally 
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hyper-calvinistic  or  anti-nomians,  in  doc- 
trine, and  oppose  strongly  missions,  sunday 
schools,  temperance  societies,  and  all  agen 
cies  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  1  heir 
ministers  are  not  generally  educated,  and 
seldom  or  never  receive  any  salary.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  number  of  these  churches  was 
very  large,  but  they  have  dwindled  to  a  few 
hundredj^  and  their  membership  to  perhaps, 
45,000.  They  have  no  schools  or  colleges, 
but  have  several  periodicals,  one  of  them, 
"  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  being  published 
semi-monthly,  at  Middletown,  Orange  Ca^ 
N.  Y. 

YI.    The  Disciples    of  Chkist,   or 
Church  of  Christ,  or,  as  tiiey  are  often 
called,  though  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
name,  Cahpbellites,  are  a  body  of  Baptists, 
who  owe  their  origin,  as  a  distinct  denomina- 
tion, mainly  to  the  labors  of  Thomas  and  Al- 
exander Campbell,  two  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men, father  and  son,  who  settled  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,   in   1808.      They   originallj 
belonged  to   the    ^'Seceders,"    one  of  the 
denominations  which  had  come  off  from  the 
Scottish   Kirk.      The   first  efibrt  of   Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  in  which  his  son  joined 
him  very  heartily,  was  to  effect  a  union  of 
the   different    Protestant  denominations   of 
that  region,  by   an  agreement  to  reject  all 
creeds  and  confessions  of  &ith,  and  take  the 
Scriptures  only  as  the  rule  of  &ith  and  prac- 
tice, seeking  to  come  at  their  meaning  by 
earnest  prayer,  and  carefid  study.    A  con- 
siderable  number  joining  in  tMs  work,  a 
small  congregation  was  formed  in  Washing- 
ton COm  Penn.,  known  as  the  "  Brush  £ub 
Church,"  Sept.   10,  1810.     Of  this  church 
Thomas  Campbell  was  the  elder  or  pastor, 
and  by  it,  his  son,  Alexander,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry.    C  areful  and  prayerful  study 
of  the  Bible  for  nearly  two  years,  brought 
the  Campbells  and  several  of  their  followers 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Scriptures  taught 
"  the  immersion  of  believers,**  and  they  with 
five  others,  were   ficcordingly  baptized  in. 
June,  1812,  by  a  Baptist  minister.     Within* 
the  next  three  years,  their  adherents  had 
increased  to  five  or  six  considerable  congre- 
gations, and  they  united  with  the  Redstone 
Baptist  Association,  stipulating,  however^-  in. 
writyig  ^  that  no  terms  of  union  or  commun-r 
ion,  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should 
be  required."     Some  difficulty  arising  in  the 
Association  in  consequence  of  their  meas- 
ures, they  withdrew  and  joined  the  Mahon- 
ing (Ohio)  Association,  which  soon  became 
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fiilly  identified  witii  the  movement.  In  1823 
Alexander  Campbell,  a  man  of  extensive 
scho]ar^hip,  and  remarkable  logical  and  dia- 
lectic! powers,  commenced  the  publication  of 
•'The  C'hi-istian  Baptist."  This  periodical 
was  edited  with  great  ability,  and  throtigh  its 
very  large  circulation,  aided  by  his  extensive 
lours,  and  his  public  discussions  with  the 
leading  men  of  different  denominations,  his 
p«'culiar  views  spread  widely  among  the 
Baptists  and  other  denominations,  through- 
out the  Middle  and  Northwestern  States. 
1  hough  acknowledging  no  creed  or  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  making  hi?  motto  "  Faith 
in  the  Testimony  of  God,  and  obedience  to 
the  commandments  of  Christ,  the  only  bond 
of  union,"  Mr.  Campbell  did  use  a  phraseol- 
ogy in  the  enunciation  of  his  doctrines  which 
was  liable  to  perversion,  and  was,  in  fact, 
'  often  perverted.  He  insisted  that  the  Scrip- 
tures commpjnded  "baptism  for  the  remis- 
es ion  of  suis,"  and  as  Peter  replied  in  Acts, 
4i :  38,  to  those  who  asked  wliat  they  should 
do :  "  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
rerais.'^ion  of  .-ins.  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  so  he  would  have 
Lthe  Christian  minister  now  baptize  all  who 
professed  to  be  penit*  nt,  for  the  remission  of 
their  sins,  and  the  assurance  of  pardon,  and 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  own  views 
were  decided  that  [)enitence  and  faith  were 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  the  a.ssur- 
ance  of  tins  pardon  and  salvation  w^a-*  to  be 
attained  through  submission  to  this  initiatory 
rite.  To  many  of  the  Baptist  churches,  it 
seeifted  that  this  was  opening  the  door  to  a 
•  belief  in  baptismal  regeneration,  a  doctrine 
:  abhorrent  to  them  as  to  most  Prot^^stants, 
and  in  1827  the  excision  of  Mr.  CampbelFs 
'followers  commenced,  and  was  carried  on 
unsparingly  for  many  yi^ars  after.  Their 
•exclusion  from  the  regular  Bapt st  churches 
led  to  their  forming  churches  and  associa- 
tions of  I  heir  own.  and  their  numbers  were 
largely  augmented  by  the  accession  of  a 
'.body  known  as  Reformers,  who,  by  an  in- 
dependent process,  had  reached  substantial  ■ 
ly  the  same  coirclusions  with  them.  The 
**  Disciples,"  owing  to  their  somewhat  pecu- 
'  liar  and  vague  phraseology  in  avowing  their 
faith,  have  been  charged  with  Unitari«iism, 
as  well  as  some  other  heresies ;  but  it  is  now 
very  generally  conceded  that  they  are  Trini- 
tarians, and  that  they  do  not  differ  in  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  from  other 
Evangelical  Christians.     That  their  formula 


on  the  subject  of  baptism  has  led  some  astray 
and  prejudiced  the  minds  of  others,  is  prob- 
ably true ;  but  judged  by  the  tests  of  Christ- 
ian activity  and  evangelical  labor,  they  are 
perhaps  little,  if  at  all,  behind  other  denomina- 
tions. Their  only  distinctive  practice,  aside 
from  the  baptismal  formula,  is  the  observance 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  weekly. 
They  recognize  tliree  orders  of  chureh  offi- 
cers, viz:  1.  Elders,  presbyters,  or  bishops, 
terror  which  they  regard  as  synonymous;  2. 
Deacons;  3.  Evangelists.  The  last  are  their 
itinerant  ministry  or  missionaries,  and  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  They 
are  very  earnest  in  their.support  of  education- 
al institutions,  and  of  organisations  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  disting- 
uished leader  died  in  1866.  at  the  age  of  77,  af- 
ter performing  an  amount  of  intellectual  labor 
greater  than  ^Is  to  the  lot  of  one  educated 
man  in  a  thousand.  He  had  written  largely 
on  theological  subjects,  edited  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  very  able  re!igious  periodical, 
conducted  successfully  five  or  six  protracted 
public  discussions,  founded,  and  taught  lai^ 
classes  in  a  college  of  good  repute,  and 
preached  many  thousand  sermons. 

The  ^  Disciples  "  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  1,612  preachers  (elders  or  bishops)  a 
large  number  of  evangelists,  and  424,250 
members.  Their  present  number  of  preach- 
ers of  both  classes  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,  their  congregations  at  nearly  5,000, 
and  their  meml>ership  at  about  512,000. 
The  educational  institutions  organized  and 
supported  by  the  "  Disciples,"  are  Ken- 
tucky University  at  Lexington,  Ky.;  Bethany 
College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia;  a  College 
at  Indianopolis,  Ind. ;  Eureka  College  and 
Abingdon  College,  at  Eureka  and  Abingdon, 
111. ;  Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa ;  Wilmington 
College,  Wilmington,  Ohio;  Franklin  Col- 
lege, near  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Woodland  Col- 
lege, California;  Jeffersontown  and  Emin- 
ence, Kentucky ;  female  colleges  at  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  Versailles,  and  Harrodsbur^ 
Ky.,  and  Bloomington,  III. ;  an'l  12  Acade- 
mies and  Seminaries.  •  They  have  twenty- 
three  periodicals,  of  which  9  are  weekly,  1 3 
monthly,  and  one  quarterly.  The  "  MtUen- 
nidi  Harbinger^  a  monthly,  succe^ided  ihe 
"  Christian  Bapti4t;*  Dr.  CampbellV  first 
periodical,  and  was  edited  by  him  till  his 
death. 

VII.  The  Christian  Connection,  oflen 
but  unproperly  called  Christ-ians,  are  a 
body  of  religionists  wlio  claim  a  threefold 
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In  North  "Carolma,  in  1793,  a  con- 
Bidenible  num'  er  of  churches  seceded  from 
the  Metliodi-st  Kpiscopal  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Kelley,  and  others, 
and  first  took  the  name  of  Republican  Meth- 
odists, but  afterward  making  the  Hible  their 
sole  standard  of  faith,  arid  liaving  become 
convinced  of  the  nece^l-i•y  of  immersion  on 
the  profession  of  faith,  they  adopted  the 
name  of  "  Christians'*  In  1 800,  Dr  Abner 
Jones,  Klias  Smith,  and  other  members  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Ilartland,  Vermont,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  action  of  these  i*««orth 
Carolina  churches,  separated  from  the  church 
with  which  they  were  connected  and  organ- 
ized a  church  at  Lyrid'»n,  Vermont,  on  the 
principle  of  "making  the  Bible  alone  their 
confession  of  faith."  This  soon  grew  in 
numbers  and  other  churches  were  consti- 
tuted on  the  same  principle.  In  1801,  after 
the  great  revival  in  Kentucky  and  Teimes- 
see,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  B. 
"JV.  Stone  and  four  other  Presbyerian  min- 
isters of  Kentucky,  withdrew,  and  adopting 
soon  after  the  name  of  **  Chrij^tians,"  organ- 
ized churches  and  formally  proclaimed  their 
principles  in  1804.  'I  hese  three  bodies 
originating  in  as  many  denominations,  came 
together  in  a  general  convention  two  or  three 
years  later  xnd  became  one  body.  They 
have  two  Quadrennial  Conferences,  the 
United  States  and  the  Southern.  Their 
first  we»'kly  periodical,  **  The  Herald  of  Gos- 
pel Ltberti/"  whs  one  of  the  first  if  not  the 
first  of  ihe  religious  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  still  maintained. 

Admitting  no  creed  or  confession- of  faith, 
and  allowing  all  its  adherents*  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  the  Christian 
Connection  necessarily  allows  a  wide  ran2e 
of  doctrinal  belief  and  it  is  somewhi^t  d.ffi- 
cult  to  determine  what  are  their  doctrinal 
views.  A  considerable  portion,  especially 
in  the  Western  and  Central  States,  are  not 
Trinitarians.  They  hold  that  there  is  one 
God,  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  that  Christ  is  a 
divine  being,  pre-existent,  and  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man ;  that  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men, 
who,  by  repentance  and  faith,  may  be  saved. 
They  believe  immerr^ion  the  only  proper 
mode,  and  believers  the  only  proper  subjects 
of  baptism.  Communion  at  the  Lord's  table 
•  is  open  to  believers  of  all  denominations.  In 
regard  to  church  government  and  polity, 
each  church  is  theoretically  and  practically 


independent.  They  have  annual  State  Con- 
ferences, composed  of  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates  from  the  churches  which  receive 
and  ordain  pastors,  but  can  pass  no  laws 
binding  the  several  churches.  Their  Geij- 
eri«l  Convention  or  Confeience  has  IMission- 
ary,  Kducational,  Publishing,  and  Sabbath 
School  departments,  each  of  which  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  They  have  a  publish- 
ing establishment  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  from 
which  are  issued,  the  Gospel  Herald,  a  week- 
ly, the  Sunday  School  Herald,  a  monthly 
periodical,  a  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  Chris- 
tian Register,  annually,  and  the  book»  and 
tracts  of  the  denomination.  The  "  Herald 
of  Gospd  Liberty ^*  ijow  (1871)  in  its  sixty- 
third  year,  is  still  published  at  Newburyport 
Mas^  There  was  also,  prev^ious  to  the  war. 
a  publishing  establishment  of  the  denomina- 
tion at  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  **  The  Christian 
Sim^  the  organ  of  the  Southern  churches, 
was  published  there.  The  printing  estab- 
lishment was  destroyed  and  its  funds  lo>t 
during  the  war,  but  the  paper,  though  dis- 
continued for  the  time,  was  revived  in  1867. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  ac- 
curately the  statistics  of  the  **  Christian  Con- 
nection." At  the  West  they  are  often  con- 
founded with  "  ITie  Disciples,"  with  whom 
many  of  th»  m  fraternize.  They  have  ai'out 
70  Conferences,  and  it  is  estimated  8,000 
ministers,  5,000  churches,  and  about  300,000 
members.  Their  educational  institutions  are 
Antioch  College,  Ohio,  which  has  been  aided 
largely  by  the  Unitarians,  Union  Christian 
College,  Indiana,  Le  Grand  Institute,  Iowa, 
Wolfsborough  Seminary,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Starkey  Seminary,  New  York.  We 
can  obtain  no  statistics  of  their  Sabbath 
Schools. 

VIII.  The  Mennonites,  a  denomination 
of  Baptists  first  known  in  Holland  as  the 
followers  of  Simonis  Menno  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  settled  in  and  about  Ger- 
mantown,  Penn.,  in  1683,  and  in  Lancaster 
County,  Penn.,  in  1709.  They  have  since 
spread  over  a  great  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  have  churches  also  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Cana- 
da. Their  doctrines  are,  in  gen*  ral,  similar 
to  those  of  the  regular  Baptist  churches,  ex- 
cept that  some  of  them  admit  the  validity  of 
sprinkling  as  bapti-m.  They  observe  the 
ordinance  of  "  Washing  the  Saints'  feet,"  and 
forbid  their  members  to  marry  any  except 
those  who  are  members  of  the  church.  They 
resemble  the  Friends  in  tlieir  aversion  to 
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legal  oaths,  to  war.  and  to  capital  punish- 
ment. They  are  divided  into  three  parties, 
or  sub-sects :  the  Old  Mennonites,  the  Ke- 
formed  Mennonites,  who  came  off  in  1811 ; 
and  the  Amish  Church  or  Hooker  Men- 
nonites. All  profess  to  agree  to  the  stand- 
ard or  confession  of  faith  adopted  at  Dort, 
Holland  in  1G32.  The  statistics  of  the  de- 
DomiuHtion,  as  wt  11  as  its  history,  are  rerj 
imperfectly  known.  According  to  their 
journals  they  had,  in  1859.  128,000  mem- 
bers in  America;  but  later  statistics  (in 
1869)  which  do  not,  however,  include  Can- 
ada, where  they  are  considerably  numerous, 
put  their  number  in  the  United  States  at 
60,000,  with  about  400  churches,  and  per- 
haps 450  ministers.  In  1860,  the  eighth 
census  reported  their  church  edifices  as  hav- 
ing only  sittings  for  37,000,  but  these  returns 
were  so  fallacious  that  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  them.  The  denomina- 
tion are  not  apparently  increasing  with  any 
great  rapidity.  They  have  one  English,  and 
two  German  newspapers,  and  a  German  and 
an  English  Almanac,  all  published  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  except  one  of  the  German  papers, 
which  is  issued  from  Milford  Square,  Penn., 
There  are  no  colleges,  we  believe,  under 
their  special  care  or  patronage. 

IX.  Brethren,  German  Baptistts, 
TuNKERs  OR  DuxKERS.  A  Small  body  of 
Baptists,  who  originated  at  Schwartzenau, 
Gtjrmany,  in  1708,  but  were  driven  to  Amer- 
ica by  persecution  in  1719.  They  are  found 
hiostiy  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Indiana.  In  doctrine  they 
incline  to  Arminianism,  believing  in  a  gene- 
ral redemption,  thou'ih  in  other  doctrines, 
they  refer  to  the  confession  of  Dort,  which 
is  Calvini^ic.  They  have  been  charged 
with  believing  in  the  final  restoration  of  the 
wicked  to  heaven  and  happiness,  but  the  doc- 
trine is  not  a  part  of  their  public  teaching, 
and  is  hot  perhaps  generally  held  by  them. 
They  practice  trine  unmersion,  and  in  bap- 
tism incline  the  body  forward  instead  of 
backward  as  other  Baptists  do.  They  also 
practice  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  while 
the  person  baptized  is  still  in  tiie  water. 
The  Lord's  Supper  ia  celebrated  with  its  ac- 
companying usages  of  love  feasts,  the  wash- 
ing of  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  They  also  anoint  the 
sick  with  oil  for  their  recovery.  In  other 
matters  they  resemble  the  Friends,  using 
great  plainness  of  dress  and  speech,  revising 
to  take  legal  oaths,  and  to  engage  in  war.  | 


They  will  not  go  to  law,  and  generally  will 
not  take  interest  on  money  lent.  They  have 
bishops  or  ministers,  elders  or  teachers,  dea- 
cons, and  deaconesses,  the  latter  being  a^ 
women  set  apart  for  this  special  work.  The 
ministers  or  bishops  alone  receive  ordination. 
Until  recently,  questions  were  decided  by  lot 
instead  of  l^  voting.  Their  (Statistics  in 
1866  were  200  churches,  150  ministers  or 
bishops,  about  500  elders,  and  20,000  mem- 
bers. They  have  recently  established  Sab- 
bath Schools,  though  a  branch  of  them,  (the 
Seventh  Day  Dunkers,)  maintained  a  Sunday 
School  at  Ephratah,  Penn.,  from  1740  to 
1770. 

X.  Church  of  God  or  Winebrenne- 
RTANS,  a  denomination  of  Baptists,  organiz- 
ed in  1830,  by  Rev.  John  Winebrenner,  for- 
merly a  minister  of  the  Grerman  Reformed 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
settled  in  1821.  He  was  very  successful  in 
his  pastorate,  and  great  revivals  took  place 
in  his  congregations,  but  he  was  charged 
with  deviating  trom  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  In 
1830  he  withdrew  from  the  church,  and  held 
a  meeting  with  some  other  preacheis,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  that  the  only  scriptural 
name  for  the  one  true  Church  was  ^  The 
Church  of  God,"  and  that  they  would  hence- 
forth belong  to  that  church  only.  '  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Winebrenner  avowed  the 
change  of  views  to  which  he  had  been  led, 
wliich  was  accepted  by  the  others. 

The  doctrines  then  advanced  are  substan*- 
tially  those  of  «  The  Church  of  God"  to-day. 
The  general  tone  of  her  doctrines  is  thor- 
oughly evangelical  though  inclined  rather  to 
the  Arminian  than  the  Calvinistic  view.  So 
far  as  baptism,  in  mode  and  subjects,  is  con- 
cerned they  are  in  unison  with  the  regalar 
Baptists.  Their  peculiar  views  of  doctrine 
and  polity  are  thus  expressed  by  themselves : 
—She  ("  The  Church  of  God")  believes  in 
three  positive  ordinances  of  perpetual  stand- 
ing in  the  church,  viz.,  Bapti-^m,  Feet- Wash- 
ing, and  the  Lord*s  Supper. — She  believes 
that  the  ordinance  of  feet-washing,  that  is, 
the  literal  washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  and  example  of  Christy  is 
obligatory  on  all  Christians,  and  ought  to  be 
observed  by  all  the  churches  of  God. 

She  believes  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should 
be  often  administered,  and  to  be  consistent, 
to  Christians  only,  in  a  sitting  posture  and 
always  in  the  evening. 

She  believes  in  the  propriety  and  utility 
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of  holding  fast  days,  experience  meetings, 
imxious  meetings,  camp  meetings,  and  other 
special  meetings  of  uniied  and  protracted 
efforts  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  apd 
the  conversion  of  sinners. 

She  believes  in  the  personal  comipg  and 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tliere  are  also  arti- 
cles in  her  confession  of  faith  against  the 
manufiicture,  tratHc.  and  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its as  a  beverage,  against  slavery  sla  impolitic, 
and  unchristian,  and  against  civil  wara  48 
unholy  and  sinftil  and  thai;  the  saint'^  of  the 
Most  High  ought  never  to  participate  in 
them. 

Her  church  government  is  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. She  claims  to  be  indef»endent  and 
Congregational,  yet  each  church  has  its  coun- 
cil, composed  of  the  preachers  in  charge, 
and  the  elders  and  deacons,  which  has  all 
the  powers  of  the  session  of  a  Presbyterian, 
or  the  consistory  of  a  Reformed  church. 

She  has  also  her  annual  Elderships,  con- 
iiisting  of  all  the  pastors,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ruling  elders  withiit  a  given  district, 
and  her  Triennial  General  Eldership,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  the  Annual  Elder- 
ships, who,  if  preachers,  must  h^ve  been  at 
least  five  years  in  the  ministry.  This  Gen- 
eral Eldership  owns  and  controls  all  the 
common  property  of  the  church.  Her  offi- 
cers are  ministers,  who  may  be  either  sta- 
tioned pastors,  itinerants  on  circuits,  or  mis- 
sionaries at  large ;  ruling  elder<«,  and  deacons. 
The  church  has  a  domestic  and  a  foreign 
missionary  society,  and  a  printing  establish- 
ment They  issue  a  weekly  paper  '*  The 
Church  Advocated  a  Sunday  School  p:iper, 
and  a  German  weekly  paper.  They  have 
two  colleges,  one  at  Centralia,  Kansas,  and 
anothf*r  as  yet  only  partly  organized.  Their 
numbers  were  estima  ed  in  1870,  at  400 
churches.  3o0  ordained  ministers,  and  30,000 
members.  They  are  found  mostly  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mich 
igan,  and  Kansas. 


IV.    PRESBYTERIANS. 

I.  The  Presbtterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  America.  (North.)  This  large  and 
respectable  body  of  Christians,  trace  their 
origin  as  a  denomination  in  this  country  to 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  or  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  which  most  of  the  early  Pres- 
byterians in  this  country  had  belonged  pre- 
vious to  tlieir  emigration  hither*     The  first 


Presbyterian  church  in  the  Colonics  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  Rehoboth  churoh  in 
Maryland,  organized  in  1 690 ;  that  on  Eliz- 
abeth River,  Virginia,  was  formed  about  the 
same  time,  and  those  of  Freel.old,  and 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  not  later  than  1 692.  The 
first  presbytery,  (that  of  1- hiladelphia,)  was 
formed  in  1706,  and  a  synod  of  four  presby- 
teries in  1716.  A  division  took  place  be- 
tween the  **01d  Side"  and  the  "  New  Side** 
or  "  New  Lights,"  in  the  synod  (the  synod 
of  Philadelphia)  in  1741  ;  the  "Old  wde  in- 
sisting upon  a  thproughly  educated  ministry, 
and  the  strict  observance  of  Presbyterial 
order  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  while  the  "  New  Side"  or  "New 
Lights,"  who  had  been  to  some  extent  undf  r 
the  influence  of  Whitfield  and  his  followers, 
required  conclusive  evidence  of  experimental 
religion  in  the  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  a<!Ood,  but  not  necessarily  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation, and  were  le  s  strenuous  on  the  minu- 
ti(B  of  Presbyterial  order.  This  division 
continued  for  17  years,  when  the  two  parties 
came  together  and  the  two  synods  were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  Synod  of 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia."  At  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  there  were  about 
170  Presbyterian  minister.^  and  rather  mora 
than  that  number  of  chun  hes,  with  an  en- 
tire membership  of  less  than  20,000.  In 
1788  a  committee  of  the  Synod  had  com- 
pleted the  revUion  of  the  standards  of  doc- 
trine and  polity  of  the  church,  and  recom- 
mended its  reorganization  into  four  synods, 
and  a  General  Assembly  over  the  whole. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  tak- 
ing a  new  departure  from  the  great  revivals 
of  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  the  church  began 
to  grow  with  considerable  rapidity.  In  1«01 
a  "  plan  of  Union"  was  arranged  between 
th6  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in 
the  new  settlements  to  prevent  disagreement 
between  the  two  denominations,  and  to  facil- 
itate their  cooperation  in  missionary  enter- 
prises. This  continued  36  years.  There 
had  been  evidently  two  parties  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  pr'.or  to  1830,  but  there  had 
been  no  decided  collision  between  them  until 
about  1835',  when  some  test  cases  led  to  a 
division,  and  the  excision  of  four  synods 
from  the  General  Assembly  in  1887.  At 
this  time  the  New  School  General  Assembly 
was  formed,  and  for  thirty-three  years  there 
were  two  General  Assemblies,  both  calling 
themselves  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
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Ain3rica;  both  holdiog  professedly  to  the 
Scime  standards  and  alike  in  church  polity  as 
well  as  in  doctrine.  They  were  distinguished 
as  the  Old  School  and  the  New  School  Gren- 
eral  Assemblies.  Each  had  their  missionary, 
and  publication  organizations,  though  the 
New  School  body  cooperated  for  many  years 
with  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  American 
Home  Misionary  Society.  In  1870,  after 
a  discussion  and  balloting  for  nearly  two 
years  on  the  details,  the  two  Greneral  Assem 
biles,  with  th(dr  entire  constituency  reunited, 
and  now  form  one  body.  The  Southern 
synods,  the  larger  portion  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Old  School  branch,  seceded  from  the 
General  Assembly,  those  heretofore  belong- 
ing to  the  New  School  in  1857,  and  those  of 
the  Old  School  in  1861,  and  eventually  coa- 
lesced in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chuix;h,  south.  Overtures  have 
since  been  made  to  them  for  reunion  with 
the  now  United  church  in  the  Northern 
states  but  they  have  been  thus  far  repelled. 

The  Pre^ibyterian  clmrch  recognizes  and 
avows  the  necessity  of  doctrinal  stanrlards  of 
faith,  and  adopts  as  its  standai*d.  The  West- 
minster Assttmbly's  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
Exposition  oF  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the 
sh  )rier  and  largar  catechisms  of  that  body. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  of 
these,  but  insert  below,  those  which  are  dis 
tinctive  in  their  character,  giving  only  the 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  shorter  cate 
chism,  as  these  co  ttain  the  declarative  por 
tion  of  the  confession.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  confession  is  always  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  principles,  and  often  uses 
the  very  phraseology  (translated)  of  Calvin 
in  his  celebrated  Institutes,  and  is  sustained 
by  abundant  references  to  scripture  on  each 
point. 

''  1.  Man*s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  Grod,  and 
to  enjoy  Him  forever. 

2.  The  Word  of  God,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  forever. 

3.  The  Scriptures  principally  teach  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what 
VMty  God  requires  of  man. 

4.  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable, in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  ho- 
liness, justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

5.  There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and 
true  God. 

6.  There  are  three  persons  in  the  God- 


head, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the, 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

7.  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal 
purpose,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
whereby  for  his  own  glory,  he  lujth  fore-op- 
dained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 

8.  God  executes  his  decrees  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence. 

■9.  The  work  of  creation  is,  God's  making 
all  things  of  nothing,  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  all  very 
good. 

10.  God  created  man,  male  and  female, 
after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  right- 
eousness, and  holiness,  with  dominion  over 
his  creatures. 

11.  God's  works  of  providence  are,  his 
most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserving 
and  governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their 
actions. 

12.  When  God  had  created  man,  he  en- 
tered into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him,  upon 
condition  of  perfect  obedience ;  forbiddin<^ 
him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  upon  the  pain  of  death. 

13.  Our  first  parents  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from  the 
estate  in  which  they  were  created,  by  sin- 
ning agninst  God. 

1 4.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto, 
or  tran^'gression  of,  the  law  of  God. 

15.  The  sin  whereby  our  first  parents  fell 
from  the  estate  wherein  they  were  created 
was  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

1 G.  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  posterity  j 
all  mankind  descending  from  him  by  ordin- 
ary generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with 
him,  in  his  first  transgression. 

17.  The  Ml  brought  mankind  into  an  es- 
tate of  sin  and  misery. 

18.  The  sinfiilness  of  that  estate  where- 
into  man  fell,  consists  in  the  fsuilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  whole  nature, 
which  is  commonly  called  original  sin,  to- 
gether with  all  actual  transgressions  which 
proceed  from  it 

19.  All  mankind  by  their  fall  lost  com- 
munion with  Grod,  are  under  his  wrath  and 
curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries 
of  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains 
of  hell  forever. 

20.  God  having  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected  some  xo 
everlasting  life,  did  enter  into  a  covenant  of 
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grace  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  estate  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate 
of  salvation  by  d  Redeemer. 

21.  The  only  Redeemer  of  God*s  elect  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  the  Eter- 
nal Soil  of  God,  becvime  man,  and  so  was  and 
continues  to  be  G.>d  and  man,  in  two  dis- 
tinct natures  and  one  peraon,  forever. 

22.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man, 
by  talking  to  Iiimself  a  true  ^)ody  and  a  rea- 
sonable soul,  being  conceived  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  bom  of  her,  yet  without  sin. 

23.  Chiist,  as  our  R3deemer,  executes  the 
offices  of  a  prophet,  of  a  priest,  and  of  a 
king,  both  in  his  estate  oi'  humiliation  and 
exaltation. 

24.  He  executes  the  office  of  a  Prophet  in 
revealing  to  us,  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  the 
will  of  God  for  our  salvation. 

25.  He  executes  the  office  of  a  Priest,  in 
his  once  olferuig  up  himself  a  sacriiice,  to  sat 
isfy  divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  God; 
and  in  making  continual  intercession  for  us 

26.  He  executes  the  office  of  a  King,  in 
subduing  us  to  himself,  in  ruling  and  defend- 
ing us,  an  i  in  restraining  and  conquering  all 
his  and  our  enemie.^ 

27.  Christ's  humiliation  consisted  in  his 
being  born,  and  that  in  a  low  condition,  made 
under  the  law,  undergoing  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  the  wra'h  of  God,  and  the  accursed 
death  of  the  cross ;  in  being  buned,  and  con- 
tinuing under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time. 

28.  Plis  exaltation  consists  in  his  rising 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  thiixl  day,  in  his 
ascending  up  into  Heaven,  in  his  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  in  his 
coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

29.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  re- 
demption purchased  by  Christ,  by  the  effect 
ual  application  of  it  to  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

30.  The  Spirit  applies  to  us  the  redemp- 
tion purchased  by  Christ,  by  working  faith 
in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Christ,  in 
our  effectual  callinjr. 

31.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit,  whereby  convincing  us  of  our  pin  and 
misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills,  he 
doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  gos- 
pel. 

32.  They  that  are  effectually  called,  do, 
in  this  life,  partake  of  justification,  adoption, 
sanctification,  and  the  several  benefits,  which; 


in  this  life,  do  either  accompany  or  flow  from 
them. 

3'i.  Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free 
grace,  wherein  he  pardons  all  our  sins,  and 
accepts  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only  ff-r 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  us, 
and  received  by  Hadth.  a'one. 

34.  Adoption  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
whereby  we  are  received  into  the  number, 
and  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of,  tlie 
sons  of  God. 

35.  Sanctification  b  the  work  of  God's  free 
grace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole 
man,  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are  ena- 
bled more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live 
unto  righteousness. 

36.  The  benefits  which,  in  this  life,  do 
accompany  or  fiow  from  justification,  adop- 
tion and  sanctification,  are,  assurance  of  God's 
love,  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  increase  of  grace,  and  perseverance 
therein  to  the  end. 

37.  The  souls  of  believers  are,  at  their 
death,  made  perfect  in  l;oliness,  and  do  im- 
mediately  pass  into  glory ;  and  their  bodies 
being  still  united  to  Christ,  db  rest  in  their 
graves  till  the  resurrection. 

38.  At  the  resurrection,  believers  beixrg 
raised  up  in  g<ory,  phall  be  openly  acknowl- 
edged and  acquitted  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  ^1  enjoy- 
ment of  Grod  to  all  eternity. 

39.  The  duty  which  God  requires  of  man 
is  obedience  to  his  revealed  will. 

40.  The  rule  vniich  Go  J  at  first  revealed 
to  man  for  his  obedience,  was  the  moral  law. 

41.  The  moral  law  is  summarily  compre- 
hended in  the  ten  commandments. 

42.  The  sum  of  the  ten  commandments  is, 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  heart, 
with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength,  and 
with  all  our  mind ;  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves." 

(Then  follow  in  the  Catechism,  forty 
questions  and  answers,  comprising  the  words 
of  the  ten  commandments  and  expositions  of 
their  teaching,  not  necessary  to  be  inserted 
here,  and  the  Catechism  then  proceeds  with 
answer.) 

^  82.  No  mere  man,  since  the  Ml,  is  able, 
in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  but  doth  daily  break  them,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed. 

83.  All  transgressions  of  the  law  are  not 
equally  heinous,  some  sins  in  themselves 
and    by   reason   of   several    aggravationii 
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being  more  heuious  in  the  sight  of  God  than 

otht'rs. 

•    84.  Every  sin  deserves  God's  wrath  and 

curse,  botli  iu  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to 

come. 

85.  To  escape  the  wrath  and  cnrse  of 
Grod,  due  to  us  for  sin,  God  requireth  of  us 
£iith^  iu  Jesus  Christ,  repentance  unto  life, 
with  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  outward 
means  whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us 
the  benefits  of  redemption. 

86.  Faith  in  Je^us  Christ  is  a  saving 
grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon 
him  alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  offered  to 
us  in  the  gospel. 

87.  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving  grace 
whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true  sense  of  his 
sin,  and  apprehensioii  of  the  mercy  of  Grod 
in  Christ,  doth  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his 
sin  turn  from  it  unto  Grod,  with  full  purpose 
of,  and  endeavor  after,  new  obedience. 

88.  The  outward  and  ordinary  moans 
whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us  the 
benefits  of  redemption,  are  his  ordinances, 
especially  the  word,  sacraments,  and  prayer ; 
all  which  are  tnade  effectual  to  the  elect  for 
salvation. 

•  88.  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  read- 
ing, but  especially  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and  con- 
verting sinners,  and  of  building  them  up  in 
holiness  and  coqifort,  through  faith,  unto  sal- 
vation. 

90.  That  the  word  mav  become  effectual 
to  salvation,  we  mu-^t  attend  thereunto  with 
diligence,  preparation,  an.i  prayer ;  receive  it 
with  faith  and  love ;  lay  it  up  in  our  hearts, 
and  practi.-^e  it  in  our  lives. 

81.  The  sacraments  become  effectual 
means  of  salvation,  n>t  firom  any  virtue  in 
them,  or  in  him  that  doth  administer  them  ; 
but  only  by  the  blessing  of  Chii<*t,  and  the 
working  of  His  Spiiit,  iu  them  that  by  faith 
receive  them. 

92.  A  sacrament  ia  a  holy  onUnance  insti- 
tuted by  Clmst  wherein  by  sensible  signs, 
Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covennnt 
are  represented,  sealed,  and  applied  to  be* 
lievers. 

93.  The  sacraments  df  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

94.  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  wherein  the 
washing  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  doth  signify  and  seal  our  engrafting 
lOtQ  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's. 


95.  Baptism  is  not  to  be  adminigtcrcnl  tu 
any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  churcli  till  they 
profess  their  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to 
him ;  but  the  infants  of  such  as  are  members 
of  the  visible  church  are  to  be  baprized. 

86.  *  The  Lord's  Supp<'r  is  a  sacrament 
wherein  by  giving  and  receiving  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  Clirist's  appointment,  hia 
death  is  showed  forth ;  and  the  worthy  re- 
ceivers are,  not  after  a  corporeal  and  carnal 
manner,  but  by  fiiith,  made  partakers  of  his 
body  and  blood,  with  all  his  benefits,  to  tlieir 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  g  ace. 

97.  It  is  required  of  them  that  would 
worthily  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
they  examine  Uiemselves  of  their  knowledge 
to  di>cern  the  Lord's  body,  of  their  faitb  to 
ft  ed  upon  him,  of  their  repentance,  love  and 
new  obedience,  lest,  coming  unworthil}',  they 
eat  and  drink  judgment  to  themselves. 

98.  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires 
to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  with  confession  of  ^ur  sins, 
and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies. 

99.  The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  use  to 
direct  us  in  pmyer,  but  the  special  rule  of 
dii*ection  is  that  form  of  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  commonly  called  the 
Lord*t  Prayer, 

lOU.  The  preface  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven)  teacheth 
us  to  draw  near  to  God  with  all  holy  rever- 
ence and  confidence,  as  children  to  a  Father, 
uble  and  ready  to  help  us;  and  that  we 
should  pray  with  and  for  others. 

101.  In  the  first  petition  {HaHofced  he  thy 
name)^  we  pray  that  Grod  would  enable  us, 
and  others,  to  glorify  him  in  all  that  whereby 
he  maketh  himself  known,  and  that  he  would 
dispose  ail  things  to  his  own  glory. 

102.  In  the  second  petition  (  7'hy  kingdom 
come),  we  pr&y  that  Satan's  kingdom  may 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  grace 
may  be  advanced,  ourselves  and  others 
brought  into  it,  and  kept  in  it,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  glory  may  be  hastened. 

103.  In  the  third  petition  {Thy  will  he 
done  on  earth  a$  it  is  in  Hearen)^  we  pray, 
that  God,  by  his  grace,  would  make  us  both 
able  and  willing  to  know,  obey,  and  submit 
to  his  will  in  all  things,  as  tbe  angels  do  in 
Heaven. 

104.  In  the  fourth  petition  (  Give  us  this 
day  ofir  daily  hread),  we  pray  that  of  Grod's 
free  gift,  we  may  receive  a  competent  por^ 
tion  of  the  goo  I  things  of  this  lile,  and  enjov 
his  blessing  \^it!i  Uiem. 
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105.  In  the  fifth  petition  {Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  toe  for  (five  our  debtors)^  we  pray, 
that  Grod,  for  Christ's  sake,  would  freeJy 
pardon  our  sins ;  which  we  ai'e  the  raiher 
encouraged  to  ask,  because  bj  his  grace,  we 
are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  others. 

106.  In  the  sixth  petition  {And  lead  us  not 
into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  evil),  we 
praj  that  God  would  either  keep  us  from  be- 
ing tempted  to  sin,  or  support  and  deliver  us 
when  we  are  tempted. 

107.  The  concbision  of  the  Lord's  Praver 
{For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  porver  and 
the  glory,  forever,  Amen.)  teacheth  us  to  take 
our  encourageraent  to  prayer  from  Gr<>d  only, 
and  in  our  prayers  to  praise  Him,  ascribing 
kingdom,  power,  and  glory  to  Him.  And  in 
testimony  of  our  desire  and  assurance  to  be 
heard,  we  say,   amkn. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  95th  article,  that 
the  Pre-ibyteri  m  Church,  a**  well  as  some  of 
the  denominations  which  follow  in  this  vol 
ume,  \A  Pcedo  baptist  or  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  infant  Ikaptism,  in  distinction  from  the 
churches  of  the  baptist  group  which  admin- 
ister baptism  only  to  believers.  It  also  dif 
fers  from  all  the  churches  which  we  have 
previou-ly  de-cribed,  in  its  church  govern- 
ment and  polity.  The  Presbyterial  form 
of  church  government  chai'acterizes  (under 
somewhat  difTerent  names,  but  with  the  same 
meaning)  all  the  churches  which  are  affiliat 
ed  with  the  Presbyterian,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  described  here  once  for  all.  Their 
government  is  representative  rather  than 
democratic  Thev  recojmize  two  cla«ises  of 
elders  (presbyters');  the  teaching  elder  or 
minister  of  the  word,  and  the  ruling  elder, 
a  representative  of  the  people,  and  their 
agent  and  ru'er  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church.  While  they  have  but  one  teaching 
elder  or  preacher,  generally  a  pastor,  to  th« 
church,  they  have  two,  four,  or  more,  ruling 
elders,  who,  with  the  teaching  elder  and  dea 
cons,  constitute  the  church  session,  which 
governs  the  church  in  all  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  being  elected  for  that 
purpose  also,  has  charge  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  church.  The  church  court  next  above 
the  church,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  lead- 
ing judii-atory,  is  the  presbytery,  composed 
of  the  teaching  elders  or  preachers,  and  one 
ralini:  elder  in  each  church  within  its  bounds. 
The  ordaining,  recognition,  and  dismissal  of 
pastors  are  conducted  by  the  presbytery,  on 
the  apphcation  of  the  minister  and  the  church 


with  which  he  is,  or  is  to  be,  officially  con- 
nected. (It  is  note  worth  that  veiy  often 
the  minister  is  not  a  member  of  the  church 
to  which  he  ministers.)  Difficult  cases  of 
discipline,  or  those  in  which  there  are  two 
parties  in  a  church,  come  before  the  presby- 
tery for  adjudication ;  and  all  charges  of  her 
esy,  or  misconduct'against  any  of  its  minis- 
ters, is  brought  before  it  for  trial  and  inves'^ 
ligation.  Above  the  presbytery  in  the  gra* 
dation  of  church  courts,  is  the  synod,  compos- 
ed of  a  certain  number  of  presbyteries,  and 
when  in  session  consisting  of  delegates  from 
each  presbytery,  lay  and  clerical.  It  is  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  presbytery,  and  iisi 
wider  range  of  territory  and  larger  number 
of  able  ministers  and  elders  gives  it  some 
HdvantageSk  The  final  court  of  resort  in  all 
church  matters  is,  however,  the  General 
Assembly  or  General  Synod,  composed  of 
commissioners,  clerical  and  lay,  from  the 
Synods.  This  General  Assembly  possesses 
entire  control  over  the  church  action,  the 
doctrinal  soundness,  and  the  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  denomination^ 
and  is,  in  its  assembled  capacity,  the  embod- 
iment of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, or  of  the  other  organizations  which  it* 
represents.  Its  sessions  are  annual,  and  usu- 
ally continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
''ometimes  even  longer.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  seem  to  have  for  their  specialty 
the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  their  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  detection  of  any  and 
every  form  of  heresy.  Months  and  years  of 
their  histoiy  have  been  devoted  to  theSe  (Hs- 
cussions,  and,  while  these  are  certainly  im- 
portant, there  is  danger  that  in  these  dialec- 
tic struggles  their  strength  will  be  so  far 
expended  that  they  will  hardly  keep  pace 
with  the  01  her  denominations  in  growth  and 
progress.  Still  they  are  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  efficient  of  the  evangelical  denomi- 
naiions  in  the  United  States,  and  are  likely 
to  do  more  efficient  work  in  the  future 
than  they  hare  in  the  past  They  have 
shown  a  most  commendable  liberality  recent- 
ly. During  the  year  ending  in  May,  1871, 
the  new  reunited  Presbyierian  Church  had 
contributed  to  a  memorial  fund  for  building 
and  paying  the  debts  on  church  edifices,  en- 
dowing colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
planting  new  nodssions,  etc.,  etc.,  the  magniiS- 
cent  sum  of  $8,600,000,  aside  from  their 
regular  contributions  to  missionary,  publica- 
tion, educational,  and  other  objects,  and  the 
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expenditure  for  current  church  expenses,  sal- 
arie.s  etc,  which  amounted  to  about  $8,000,- 
O'^O  more. 

The  statistics  of  the  **  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A,"  for  1870,  were  as  follows: 

There  were  5 1  syno  Is ;  259  presbyteries ; 
4  238  ordained  ministers ;  338  licentiates  and 
541  candidates  for  licensure;  4.526  churches; 
446,561  communicants ;  32.003  were  added 
on  examination,  and  21.447  on  certificate; 
10,122  adults  and  16,476  infants  baptized; 
448,857  members  of  the  Sabbath  Schools. 
The  benevolent  contributions  (not  including 
any  part  of  the  memorial  fund  mentioned 
above)  $8,440,121.  The  net  gain  in  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  year  1870-1 
was  8,817,  and  the  whole  numbei*  of  mem- 
bers reported  Alay,  1871,  455,378. 

ir.  Presbyterian  Ciidrcii,  in  the 
United  States  (South)  — This  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  seceders,  who  came  off  from  ihe 
New  School  Presbyterian  Church  in  1857, 
and  who  joined  the  Southern  General  Assem- 
bly in  lrt6'i  an  1  the  secede rs  from  the  O  d 
School  Presbyterian  Church,  who  left  it  in 
1S61,  and  hnmediately  formed  the  Southern 
^General  Assembly.  The  secession,  in  both 
instances,  was  ba^d  mainly  on  the  position 
of  the  two  Northern  General  Assemblies  on 
the  que.>5tion  of  Slavery,  and  in  the  latter 
case  also  b  'cause  that  in  the  war  then  just 
commenced,  the.  Old  School  General  Assem 
bly  avowed  its  loyalty  and  adherence  to  the 
Union.  D.iring  the  war  there  were  hasty, 
and,  perha^>3,  injudicious  re-^olutions  passed 
on  botli  sides,  and  to  the  overtures  which  h'lve 
since  been  made  by  the  re-united  Presbyte- 
rian Church  for  their  return,  the  Southern 
General  Assembly  has  replied  "  that  they 
do  not  approve  of  a  union  with  the  Northern 
Church  becai.-e  it  is  a  total  surrender  of  all 
fundamentid  doctrines,  and  embraces  all 
shades  of  belief.*'  "  The  Southern  Church," 
they  say,  "  is  the  only  surviving  heir  of  true, 
unfailing  testimonies,  and  there  are  impas^- 
ble  barriers  to  official  intercourse  between 
the  two  churches." 

Their  df)Ctrinal  standards,  and  their  church 
government  ai»d  polity,  are  identical  with 
that  of  the  Northern  church. 

Their  statistics  in  1870  were  as  follows  : 
There  were  1 1  synod-?,  55  presbyterias,  8  40 
ordained  ministei's,  52  licentiates,  and  161 
candidates,  for  licensure;  l,4l59  churches, 
82,014  members  reported  (2'>6  churches  d:d 
not  report  the  number  of  members^ ;  5.018 
members  added  on  examination,  and  2,851 


on  certificate;  1,529  adults,  Hud  3,5 •'>5  chil- 
dren baptized ;  47,317  Sundny  School  schol- 
ars, $*»72,335  contributed  -to  benevolent  ob- 
jects and  church  expenses. 

III.  United  Presbyterian  Cihtrch 
OP  North  Amkuica.  The  body  l^eanng 
this  name  in  the  United  States  is  entirely 
different  in  its  origin  from  the  United  l^res- 
byterian  Church  of  Sco  land  and  Canada, 
though  holding  nearly  the  same  views  of 
doctrine  and  polity.  The  Scottish  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  composed  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  (itself  a  coalition 
of  the  Burgher  and  Anti- Burgher  Synods) 
and  the  Relief  church,  both  secessions  from 
the  established  Kirk  of  Scotland  on  the 
ground  of  its  corruption  in  doctrine  and  pi-ac- 
tic>%  and  its  enfori'ement  of  the  set.lement 
of  ministers  named  by  the  heritors  or  aris- 
tocracy, against  the  will  of  the  peoide.  These 
two  organization-?  came  together  and  formed 
the  Scottish  United  Presbyterian  Church 
(which  h  IS  a  large  and  efficient  brancli  in 
Canada)  in  1847.  The  United  TPresbyte- 
rian  Church,  in  the  United  States,  was  con- 
stituted in  1858  by  the  union  of  the  A-^so- 
ciate  Reformed,  and  the  Associate  Fn-sby- 
terian  churches.  Of  the-»e  two  bodies,  the 
former  was  an  agglomeration  of  small  bodies 
of  CJovcnanters,  A'^socia^e-*,  Reformed,  and 
Ikirgher  Presbyter  ians,  which  came  together 
in  1 782  and  formed  a  svnod  composed  of  three 
presbyteries  at  Philadelphia.  In  1803  they 
had  increased  so  as  to  form  four  provincial 
synods,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and 
I  he  Carolinas,  under  one  represenfcitive  gen- 
eral pynod.  Two  of  these  provincial  synods 
(Scioto  and  the  Carolinas)  afterward  became 
independent.  The  *' Associate  Presbyterian 
Church"  had  a  somewhat  similar  history 
though  it  retained  its  allegiimce  to  the  Scot- 
tish synod  of  the  church  of  the  same  name 
until  1818.  It  h.id  had  sevend  small  seces- 
sions from  its  rjmks,  which  have  since  formed 
small  presbyterian  bodies.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  of  these  two  churches  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1858,  a  few  churches 
and  ministers  protested  against  the  union, 
and  have  since  connected  themselves  with 
some  of  the  j^maller  orofanizations.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  two  col- 
lege's, two  academic -5  and  theological  semin- 
aries at  Alleghany,  Penn.,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Mon- 
mourh,  Illinois,  and  Newburgh,  New  York, 
Its  statistics  in  1870  were :  8  synods,  56 
presbyteries,  553  onlained  ministers,  43  li- 
centiates, 55  students  for  the  ministry,  729 
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congregations,  6'J,H^7  memlKjrs,  of  whom 
4,1  y-  were  received  on  profession,  and  8,935 
on  certificate;  6<'9  Sabbath  Schools  were 
repoited  with  6.761  officers  and  teachers, 
and  4'J,907  schohirs.  The  total  contribu- 
tions to  benevolent  and  church  purposes 
were  $3.7,126.  The  denomination  have 
5  foreign  missions,  1 9  foreign  mis>ion  sta- 
tions, 12  mission  churches,  26  missiona'ies 
and  help<*rs,  and  contributed,  in  1870,  S63,- 
5«^0  for  foreign  missionary  purpose^.  They 
have  also  su  ces^f;d  Home  Mission  and 
FreedraenV  Alission  Boards,  and  expended 
on  tham  S49,46 1 ,  in  1  J^70.  The  net  increase 
of  members  in  1870,  over  the  previous  year, 
was  4, 1 83,  but  the  number  of  ministers  hud 
decreased  by  12.  'J  he  contributions  were 
about  $4Ji,3tiO  more  than  the  previous  year. 
1\\  Gknkral  Synod  of  the  Kkfokm- 
ED  Prksbvtkkian  Ciiurcii.  This  body 
in  iU  pre  en t  organization,  originated  in 
1782  from  the  m  ni  tera  of  the  Kef  nned 
Presbyterian  rhurch  who  rtfused  to  consent 
to  the  union  with  the  As.^ociate  Church  and 
mainta  ned  th.  ir original  orgsii.ization.  These 
were  subsequently  strengthened  by  the  «ir 
rival  of  se\  eral  ministers  of  the  Rcfonned 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Sco'hmd  in  1793, 
and  subsequently.  They  were  organized 
intoajynodof  three  presbyteiies  in  1808, 
and  in  1825  con>titut<d  a  general  synod. 
Their  d  'cti  in^'s  are  those  of  the  We.-tmin-ter 
Assemb'y's  C<»nfession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms, with  the  addition  of  the  Declaration 
and  lestimony,  in  which  they  expret^s  their 
hostihty  to  the  intei-feience  of  civil  govern- 
mentwith  the  afl'airs  of  the  church,  and  th«  ir 
unwillingness  to  be  bound  by  it  in  matters 
of  conscience.  On  this  point  there  has  been 
a  division  among  ihem,  and  a  secession  has 
resulted.  TheReformi  d  Presbyterian  Church 
are  the  lineal  Hnd  spiritual  successors  of  the 
Covenant ei*s  or  Cameronians,  and  like  them 
have  protested  earnestly  and  steadily  again- 1 
a  State  cliurch  and  the  interference  of  the 
State  with  their  ministry  and  their  religious 
privileges.  Even  in  the  last  century  they 
were  persecuted  for  these  views  in  Scotland, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  adhere 
to  them  with  the  greater  tenacity,  but  in  this 
country  where  the  State  did  not  interfere 
with  nl gious  worship,  and  there  was  no 
established  church,  many  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  felt  that 
there  was  no  neces.«ity  for  maintaining  that 
hostility  or  non -intercourse  with  the  civil 
government  which,  under  the  circumstances, 


in  Scotland,  was  right  and  proper ;  and  they 
accordingly  participated,  as  citizens,  in  voting 
and  in  such  civil  duties  as  they  deemed  right, 
while  protesting  against  all  interference  of 
the  civil  power  in  mattersot  conscience.  They, 
like  all  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  would  have 
no  communion  with  slaveholders  or  those  who 
defended  slavery.  A  part  of  their  mini-  ters, 
whose  feelings  «>n  the  subjects  of  the  civil 
power  were  intense,  and  \  ho  i^egarded  our 
na  ional  constitution  and  government  as  in- 
fidel and  Godless,  withdrew  from  the  Gen- 
end  Synod  on  these  grounds  in  1833  and 
formed  a  separate  organization  wliich  is  now 
somewhat  more  numerous  than  the  General' 
Synod.  All  the  Reformed  Presbyterians 
refuse  to  use  any  other  than  inspired  hymns 
and  psalms  in  ihcir  worship,  and  for  the 
want  of  any  more  literal  metric-'d  translation 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  sing  from  Rouse's 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which,  though  rough 
and  often  imcouth  in  its  translation,  has  tlie 
merit  of  folh  wing.very  closely  the  inspired 
original.  The  number  of  ministeis  of  the 
General  Svnod  in  1870  was  31,  of  churches 
43,  and  of  members  about  4,0(0. 

V.  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  PreI- 
BYTEKiAN  CiiCRCH,  referred  to  above,  which 
seceded  in  1833,  is  now  much  larger  than 
the  General  Synod,  havinjsr,  in  1870,  87 
churches,  ^6.  ministers,  8,677  members,  re- 
ceived 435  by  profession  and  288  by  certifi- 
cate, and  expended  for  benevolent  purposes 
and  church  expenses  about  $144,000. 

VI.  TuE  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
OF  THE  South, is  the  original  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  which,  in 
1821,  became  an  independent  synod  and  re- 
fusing to  follow  the  other  associate  reformed 
churches  in  their  union  with  the  Associate 
Presbyterians  to  form  the  United  Presby- 
terian church,  has  exi-ted  as  a  distinct  body. 
It  is  >^mall  in  numbers.  It  does  not  differ  in 
doctrine  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
or  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  except  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  which  it  tolerated  in 
its  membership.  Its  growth  was  very  slight 
f  »r  some  yeai-s,  but  from  1842  to  1852  it 
increased  quite  rapidly;  since  18G3  there  has 
been  a  decided  falling  off;  twenty-six  of  its 
ministers,  and  some  of  the  churches,  having 
joined  oiher  Presbyterian  bodies.  In  1870, 
its  statistics  were :  ordaned  ministers,  67 ; 
probationers,  7 ;  theological  students,  6 ; 
churches,  6t) ;  members,  about  6,."  00.  They 
have  a  small  theological  school  at  l>ue  West, 
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S.  C,  an4  the  organ  of  the  church,  The  As- 
sociate Reformed  Presbyterian^  \a  published 
at  the  same  place. 

VU.  TuE  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
CiiuucH.  This  body  is  Presbyterian  in  its 
church  government  and  polity  but  differs 
ffx>m  the  otlier  Presbyterian  churches  in  its 
doctrines.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  great  re- 
vival in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  17 99 
to  1803.  I'hat  revival  was  mostly  among  a 
people  nominally  attached  to  the  Pre-^by- 
tenan  Church,  and  in  the  camp  meetings 
which  the  scattered  population  rendeied 
necessary,  there  was  a  pressing  demand  for 
a  greater  nimiber  of  ordained  ministers  to 
preach  and  to  administer  the  ordinanc  s. 
Under  this  demand  some  of  the  mcm'iers  i»t' 
the  newly  organized  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  select  m  ii 
of  pioty,  promise,  and  a  fair  education,  from 
the  laity,  and  license  and  ordain  tliem  for 
the  work  of  th-;  mini-try.^  '1  his  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  a  few  instances  with  good  re- 
sults. The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  however, 
regarded  this  proceeding  f.s  irregular  and 
passed  a  resolution  lequiring  thj  presbytery 
to  present  them  for  ex  imiiiation  to  a  com- 
mission of  the  synod,  and  directing  the  young 


whole  work  of  the  ministry,  or  ordained, 
shall  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination 
in  English  grammar,  geography,  astronomy, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  church 
history.  It  will  not  be  understood  that  ex- 
aminations in  experimental  religion  and 
tlieology  will  be  omitted.  The  presbytery 
may  also  require  an  examination  on  any 
part  or  all  of  the  above  branches  of  knowl- 
edge before  licensure,  if  they  deem  it  expe- 
dient" 

The  growth  of  this  new  organization  was 
rapid;  in  1813  they  had  three  large  presby« 
teiies,  and  a  synod  was  formed  in  Oqtober 
of  that  year.  A  committee  was  appointed 
immediately  by  this  Synod  to  prepare  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  Catechism,  and  form  of 
Church  Government.  These,  when  reported, 
w^*re  adopted  at  a  subsequent  session,  and 
lemain  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  As 
would  be  inferred  fi*om  the  constitution  of 
the  Picsbyteiy  just  quoted,  their  doctrines 
are  less  strongly  Calvinistic  than  those  of 
the  Pre^bytenans  generally.  Rev.  Dr. 
Beard,  formerly  President  of  Cumberland 
College,  Princeton,  Ky.,  thus  summarizes 
their  doct  ines :  ^  That  the  Scriptures  a  e 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice; 


men  to  appear.  Both  the  presbytery  and  th-it  God  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
t  le  young  men  refu:aed  to  submit  t>  this  ex- ,  c'langeablc  Spirit,  existing  mysteiiously  in 
aminatioii,  and  the  Synod,  in  18J>'),  in  con-  '  t  iree  persons,  the  three  being  equal  in  power 
sequence  prohibited  them  from  exercising  |  and  glory ;  that  God  is  the  creator  and  pre- 
ihe  functions  of  the  ministry;  The  proscrib- 1  ^:erver  of  all  things ;  that  the  decrees  of  God 
ed  ministers,  however,  continued  in  the  ex-  extend  only  to  what  is  for  His  glory  ;  that 


ercise  of  their  ministerial  duties,  ahd  after  in 
vain  appealing  to  the  Synod  for  a  repeal  of 
their  action,  there  wa^  organized,  in  1810, 
in  Dickson  County,  Tennessee,  a  Cumber- 
land Presbytery  entirely  independent  of  the 
iSynod,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Tl»e  special  difference  be'we.'.n  them  and  the 
Kentucky  Synod   is   tiiu^  set  forth   in  the 


He  has  not  decreed  the  existence  of  sin,  be- 
cause it  is  neither  for  His  glory  nor  for  the 
good  of  His  creatures ;  that  man  was  created 
upright  in  the  image  of  Grod ;  but  that,  by 
the  transgression  of  the  federal  head,  he  has 
become  totally  depraved,  so  much  so  that  he 
can  do  no  good  thing  withoutHhe  aid  of  di- 
vine grace.     That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  medi- 


record  of  tlieii'  constitution :  *' All  candidates  ,  ator  between  God  and  man ;  and  that  he  is 


for  the  ministry  who  may  hereafter  be  licens- 
ed by  this  presbytery,  and  all  the  licentiates 
OP  probationers  who  miy  hereafter  be  or- 
dained by  this  presbytery,  shall  be  required 
before  such  licensure  and  ordination,  to  re 
ceiveand  accept  the  Confe-sion  of  Faith  and 


both  God  and  man  in  one  person ;  that  he 
obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  and  died  on  the 
cross  to  make  satisfsu^tion  for  sin ;  and  that 
in  the  expressive  language  of  the  apostle.  He 
tasted  deaihfor  every  man*  That  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  efficient  agent  in  our  conviction, 


Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch.  ex-  regeneration,  and  sanctification ;  that  repent- 
ed* pt  the  idea  of  fatality  that  seems  to  be  ance  and  fiuth  are  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
taught  under  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  pre-  I  ceptance,  and  that  both  are  inseparable  from 
destination.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  a  change  of  heart ;  that  justification  is  by 
tUat  such  as  can  clearly  receive  the  Confcs-  faith  alone;  that  sanctification  is  a  progress- 
sivjn  of  Faith  without  an  exception,  wi  1  not  ive  work  and  not  completed  till  death;  that 
be  required  to  make  any.  Moreover,  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  are  regen- 
licenriatL's,  before  they  are  set  apart  to  the  erated  by  His  spirit  will  never  &11  away  and 
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be  lost ;  that  there  will  be  a  genersil  resur- 
rection and  judgment ;  and  that  the  righte- 
ous will  be  received  to  everlasting  lUppiness, 
and  the  wicked  consigned  to  everlasting 
tnisery." 

The  church  polity  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  it  has  its 
teaching  and  ruling  elders,  its  sessions, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  since  1829  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  but  a^  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, they  have  adopted  the  itinerant  system 
of  the  Methodii^ts,  and  have  many  of  their 
churches  arranged  in  circuits.  They  practice 
infant  baptism,  and  in  the  baptism  of  adults, 
immerse,  sprinkle,  or  pour  as  the  candidate 
prefers.  They  have  a  university,  and  two 
colleges,  two  theological  seminaries,  and  a 
number  of  academies  of  high  grade.  Their 
Board  of  Publication  has  a  small  capital, 
iabout  $7,000,  but  is  very  efficient.  They 
publish  three  or  four  periodicals.  Their 
statistics  in  1870  were  estimated  by  their  own 
organs  as  follows:  25  synods,  100  presbyte- 
ries, 1674  ordained  ministers,  280  licentiate^ 
320  candidates  for  the  ministry,  about  2,000 
cliutches,  and  over  80,000  members.  Nearly 
10,000  communicant)  were  added  to  the 
church  in  1870. 

VIII.  Thb  Reformed  (late  Dutch) 
Chcrgh.  This  is  the  oldest,  though  by  no 
means  the  largest  of  the  Protestant  churches 
in  the  United  States,  being  an  offshoots  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  and  first 
planted  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York 
City,  in  1G14,  though  no  church  was  fully 
organized  before  1628.  Its  growth  was  slow 
for  1 50  years,  being  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Dutoh  speaking  portion  of  the 
citizens,  and  its  pulpit  exercises  being  entirely 
in  Dutch  until  near  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  It  was  dependent  upon 
the  church  in  Molland  for  the  education  and 
ordination  of  its  ministry  until  1771,  when 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston, 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  all 
the  churches  here  were  connected,  recom- 
mended them  to  organize  as  an  independent 
church  and  make  provision  for  the  education 
of  their  ministry.  Queen's  (afterward  Rutr 
ger's)  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  was 
founded  about  1770,  and  a  professorship  of 
theology  (at  first  separate  from  the  college) 
established  in  New  York,  with  Dr.  Livings- 
ton as  professor,  in  1784.  After  the  general 
substitution  of  English  for  Dutch  in  the 
preaching  of  its  ministers,  the  church  b^gan 


to  grow  and  has  maintained  a  prominent 
position  in  New  York,  •  New  Jersey,  and 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  alone  they 
have  any  considerable  membership.  They 
have  outside  of  these  i^tates  52  churches, 
mostly  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  WisconsiD^ 
and  fifteen  on  missionary  ground  in  India. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Belgic  confession,  the  Hei*- 
delberg  catechism,  and  the  Canons  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  do  not  vary  in  any  important 
po'nt  from  those  of  the  Westminster  confes- 
sion of  fietith  and  catechisms,  and  are  properly 
reckoned  among  the  Calvinistic  confessions 
of  £Eiith.  The  polity  of  the  church  is  also 
Presbyterian,  though  with  different  names 
for  the  same  things.  The  C7an«t«fory,  which 
answers  to  the  church  session  in  the  Presby^ 
terian  church,  is  composed  of  the  dominie  or 
pastor,  the  elders,  and  the  deacons.  The 
elders  are  chosen  for  two  years,  and  after  an 
interval  of  a  year  may  be  again  elected. 
The  classis  answers  to  the  presbytery,  and 
the  particular  synods  to  the  synods  of  the 
Presbyterinn  church,  while  they  have  a 
General  Synod  instead  of  a  General  Assem- 
bly. They  are  active  in  their  missionary 
enterprises,  having  missions  in  Amoy,  China, 
and  its  vicinity,  and  in  Arcot,  India.  Until 
1857  they  were  connected  in  these  mission- 
ary enterprises  with  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  but  in 
that  year  they  withdrew  amicably  and  have 
since  conducted  them  successfully  alone,  and 
have  added  a  mission  in  Japan.  They  have 
an  old  and  flourishing  college  (Rutger's)  at 
New  Brunswick,  and  a  Theological  seminary 
at  the  same  place.  They  have  a  publishing 
establishment  which  issues  four  periodicals, 
and  the  denominational  Psalmody  and  other 
books. 

Their  statistics  for  1870  were,  one  Gene- 
ral Synod,  eight  particular  synods,  33  classes, 
464  churches,  493  ministers,  and  5  candidates, 
38,552  fieimilies,  61,444  membei^,  3421  in- 
fants and  974  adults  baptized,  3,628  received 
on  confession,  and  2,294  by  certificate,  48,- 
411  Sunday  School  scholars.  Benevolent 
contributions,  $1,187,681.63,  including  those 
for  congregational  purposes.  In  1868  the 
different  classes  voted  to  drop  the  word 
Dutch  from  their  title,  and  be  henceforth 
known  as  The  Reformed  Chuhch. 

IX*  The  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  In  1822  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh, 
D.  D.,  of  Hackensack,  and  a  few  other  min« 
isters  seceded,  with  their  congregations,  from 
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the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  on  the  al  eged 
ground  of  the  prevailing  laxiiess  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  organized  a  church  with 
the  above  title.  It  has  made  very  little  prog- 
ress, but  had  in  18G2  less  than  20  congrega- 
tions, and  about  15')0  members. 

X.  The  Reformed  Cuurch  in  the 
United  States,  (late  Gkrman)-  This,  the 
last  though  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  which  conform  to  the  Presby- 
terian polity  though  they  do  not  bear  the 
Presbyterian  name,  is  a  descendant,  though 
with  some  moditications  of  doctrine,  of  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Holland,  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  V. 
Grerhart,  the  President  of  iU  General  Synod, 
and  its  principal  histoiiographer,  states  that 
the  H.'St  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Grermany,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  any  considerable  numbers,  were  a  body 
of  Palatines,  who  tempted  by  William  Penn's 
offer  of  lands,  migrated  to  Pi  nn^ylvania  and 
the  ad jn cent  colonies,  in  the  eaily  part  of 
tiie  eight4*enth  century,  and  many  of  whom 
settled  east  of  the  Susquehauna*  It  was 
anion  J  a  colony  of  abont  400  of  these  Pala  ■ 
tines  who  settled  in  Montgomery  county, 
Penn.,  about  1727,  that  Rev.  Michael  Weiss, 
one  of  tlieir  numb  r,  orjranized  the  first  Ger- 
man  Reformed  Church.  In  the  twenty  yea  s 
which  followed,  they  were  without  ministers, 
teachers,  or  church  organizations  except  this 
parent  dmrch.  and  though  they  had  nearly 
thirty  thousand  of  their  people,  mostly  speak- 
ing Gei  man  only,  within  a  moderate  circuit, 
they  were  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a  German  Reformed 
minister  from  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  came 
over  in  174G  as  a  mis-ionary  from  the  syn- 
ods of  North  and  South  Holland,  to  look 
after  iheir  welfare.  A  man  of  great  energy, 
skill. and  judgment,  he8ucceeded,af;era  time, 
in  e\oking  order  from  this  chaos.  He  or- 
ganized churches  administered  the  sacra- 
ments, located  pastors,  established  schools, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1747,  was  ab^e  to  form  the  first 
synod  or  ooetus  of  the  (jerman  Reformed 
Church,  consisting  of  five  ministers,  and 
tweiity  six-elders,  who  represented  forty  six 
churches,  and  a  population  of  thirty  thou- 
sand. He  then  returned  to  Europe  and 
succeeded  in  creating  a  large  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  was  devotitd  to  sustaining  m'n- 
isters  and  school  teachers  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  brought  back  with  him  to  America 
five  young  ministers,  and  the  promise  of  a 


number  more.  This  first  coetus  or  synod 
was,  like  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  subor- 
dinate to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  until 
17y3,  when  it  resolved  to  become  independ- 
ent, the  number  of  churche^  having  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  fifly.  though  there  were 
yet  but  twenty-two  ordained  ministers.  On 
becoming  independent,  the  coetus  became 
the  synod,  and  the  church  took  the  name  of 
The  High  German  Reformed  Church  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Liow  German  or  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  There  was  yet  a  great 
scarcity  of  ministers,  and  as  they  had  no 
college  or  theological  seminary,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  educate  their  miidstfy  thor- 
oughly, and  many  errors  and  irregularities 
crept  into  Hhe  church.  The  standard  of 
fiiith  in  the  Reformed  Grerman  church  was 
like  that  of  its  Holland  sister,  the  lleidel- 
bcrfr  catechism,  but  utilike  the  Dutch  church, 
it  did  not  adopt  the  Belgic  confession  or  the 
canons  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  as  defining  the 
sense  in  which  the  postulates  of  the  cate- 
chism should  be  hi  Id.  The  rationalism 
which  during  the  years  17^0-1830  was  per- 
vading so  many  of  the  Grerman  churches, 
was  not  without  its  effect  here;  and  this 
effect  was  produced  more  readily  becauio 
the  services  of  the  church  were  conducted 
wholly  in  German  until  1825.  Af  cr  a  long 
struggle,  a  theological  seminary  was  estab- 
lished in  1824,  and  after  two  or  three  re- 
movals, finally  located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
in  1835.  A  rel  glous  periodical  in  English 
was  established  in  1828,  and  one  in  German 
in  1836.  In  1830  a  high  school  was  estab- 
lished at  York,  which  was  removed  to 
Mercersburg  in  183''>,  and  in  1836  became 
Marshall  College.  Seventeen  years  later 
(1853)  it  was  consolidated  with  Franklin 
College  at  Lancaster,  and  removed  to  that 
dty.  The  influence  of  the  theological  school, 
under  the  hands  of  its  able  professors  Nevin, 
Ranch,  Schaff,  and  GU^rhart,  was  felt  in  crys- 
talizing  the  church  into  a  unity  of  doctrine 
and  faith  wh'ch  was  greatly  in  contrast  with 
its  previous  history.  Not  that  there  were 
no  dissidents ;  in  their  own  ranks  there  were 
two  parties  who  opposed  the  Mercersburg  phi- 
lo60i>hy  and  theology,  as  it  began  to  be  called 
those  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Metb-* 
odist  church,  and  for  whom  it  was  too  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  Belgic 
confession  and  the  canons  of  the  synod  of 
Do  t,  or  rather  went  beyond  them  in  their 
higher  Calvinistic  leanings.  There  was  also 
strong  opposition  manifested  to  the  avowal 
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boldly  made  by  the  Mercersburg  theologians 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  despite  its  many 
errors,  was  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  that  Protestanti.sm  was  a  histoiical  con- 
tinuation of  the  Church  Catholic ;  opposition 
ilso  came  from  without  to  thee  views;  but 
ill  the  whole  they  may  be  safely  asseited  to 
be  the  views  to-day  of  the  great  majority  of 
that  church.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  in  this 
theology  that  the  Apostle's  Cr.  ed  gives  form 
and  vitality  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Heidel- 
berg catechisin ;  and  that  any  explanation  of 
the  catechism  which  leaves  this  out  of  the 
accoimt  is  defective,  and  unsound.  Rev.  Dr. 
Gerhart  thus  summarizes  the  views  held  by 
the  Merceri^burg  theologians  as  thus  deduced 
from  the  catechism : 

**1.  Adam,  created  in  the  image  of  Grod, 
was  endowed  with  capacity  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  abide  in  his  original  state  of  life — 
communion  with  God ;  but  be  transgressed 
the  command  of  God  by  a  free  act  of  his 
own  will  through  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

2.  The  fall  of  Adam  was  not  that  of  an 
individual  only,  but  the  fall  of  the  human 
race. 

3.  All  men  ace  bom  with  the  fallen 
nature  of  Adam,  and  are  thus  under  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  inclined 
to  all  evil,  and  unapt  to  any  good ;  and  ate 
Bubje-t  to  the  wrath  of  God,  who.  is  terribly 
displeased  with  their  inborn  as  well  as  actual 
sins,  and  will  punish  them  in  just  judgment 
in  time  and  in  eternity. 

4.  The  Eternal  Law  of  God,  incarnate 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  true 
God  and  true  man  in  one  person,  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  substance  of  the  new  creation. 

5.  In  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made 
fieih,  the  humanity  which  the  Son  of  Go<l 
assumed  into  organic  and  eternal  union  with 
11  imseir,  is  the  most  perfect  of  supemHtural 
rereladon,  and  the  only  medium  of  Divine 
grace. 

6.  All  the  acts  of  Christ  are  not  those  of 
God  or  of  man  separately  taken,  but  the 
acts  of  the  God-man. 

7.  His  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation  > 
His  miracle*  and  His  word;  His  agony, 
passion,  and  death  ;  His  descent  into  Hades ; 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  ascension  to 
heaven,  and  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
God;  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
His  second  advent — all  derive  their  signifi- 
cance and  saving  virtue  from  the  mysterious 
constitution  of  his  person. 


8.  The  atonement  for  the  sin  of  man  is 
the  reconciliation  of  God  and  fallen  humanity 
in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  not  simply  the  offering  of  himself  on  the 
cross,  but  the  whole  proc  ess  of  ^e^um^ng  hu 
man  nature  into  life  communion  with  God, 
and  includes  bo[h  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
law  by  suffering  the  penally  and  all  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  and  complete  victory  ov  r 
the  devil.  The  full  benefit  of  the  atonement 
inures  to  the  believer,  because  by  faith  he  is 
a  member  of  Christ,  and  a  partaker  of  his 
anointing,  and  thus  stands  before  God  in  the 
life  and  righteousness  of  Christ 

9.  The  Church  constituted  by  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  mystical  body  of 
Chri-t,  a  new,  real,  and  objective  order  of 
existence,  and  is  both  supernatural  and  nat- 
ural, divine  and  human,  heavenly  and  earthly 
the  fulne.-s  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all ;  in 
whose  oommunion  alone  th<Te  is  redemption 
f.  om  sin,  and  all  its  consequences,  fellowship 
with  God  in  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  com- 
plete victory  over  death  and  hell,  and  of 
eternal  glory.  The  relation  which  the  new 
ieg"ncrated  humanity.  His  mystical  body, 
bears  to  Christ  the  head,  the  second  Adam, 
is  analogous  to  the  organic  relation  which 
the  old,  fallen,  accursed  humanity  bears  to 
the  first  Adam. 

10.  The  sacraments  are  visible,  holy 
signs  and  seals,  wherein  God  by  an  objective 
transaction,  confirms  to  sinners  the  prom'se 
of  I  he  Gospel.  They  are  the  mehns,  whereby 
men  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  made  partiikers  of  the  substance  of  di- 
vine grace,  that  is  of  Christ  and  all  his  ben- 
efit-. 

1 1.  Holy  baptism  is  a  divine  transaction, 
wherein  the  subject  is  washed  with  the 
blood  and  spirit  of  Christ  from  all  the  pollu- 
tion of  his  sins  as  certainly  as  he  is  washed 
outwardly  with  water ;  that  is,  he  is  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sanctified  to  be  a 
member  of  Christ,  that  so  he  may  more  and 
more  die  unto  sin,  and  lead  a  holy  and  un- 
blamable life. 

12.  Baptized  persons  do  not  attain  unto 
the  resuiTCCtion  of  the  dead  and  eternal  life 
in  virtue  simply  of  holy  baptism,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that,  improving  the  grace 
of  baptism,  they  believe  from  the  heart  on 
Christ,  die  unto  sin  daily,  and  lead  a  holy 
life,  aud  thus  idealize  the  full  virtue  of  the 
incarnation  and  atonement. 

13.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy  supper  is 
the  abiding  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  our 
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blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  for  our  sius, 
upon  the  cross;  the  seal  of  his  peq»etual 
presence  in  the  church  by  the  Holy  Gho  t; 
the  mystical  exhibition  of  his  one  offering  of 
himself  made  once,  but  ot  foroe  always  to 
put  awny  sin;  tlie  pledge  of  his  undying 
iovo  to  his  people,  and  the  bond  of  his  living 
union  and  fellowship  with  them  to  the  end 
of  time.  In  the  use  of  this  sacrament,  be- 
lieving conomunicants  do  not  only  commem- 
orate his  precious^death  as  the  one  »dl-^utfi- 
cient.  vicarious  sacriilce  for  their  sins,  but 
Christ  himself  al^o,  with  his  crucified  body 
and  shed  bloo<l,  feeds  and  nourishes  their 
souls  to  everlasting  life ;  that  is,  by  this  visi- 
ble sign  and  pledge  he  assures  them  that 
they  are  really  partakers  of  his  true  body 
and  blood,  through  the  woikingof  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a-'  they  receive,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
body,  these  holy  tokens  in  remembrance  of 
him.  * 

14.  The  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy 
supper  are  not  transmuted  into  the  very  body 
and  very  blood  of  Christ,  but  continue  to  be 
natural  Ivead  and  wine ;  nor  U  the  body  and 
blooil  oi  Cli'  ist  consubstantiaL  that  i«i,  in,  with 
and  undi'r  the  natural  bread  and  wlnt>.  hut 
the  sacramental  transact  on  in  a  I loly  mystery, 
in  which  the  full  life  giving  and  sav.ng  virtue 
of  Christ,  mediated  through  his  humanity,  is 
really  present  by  the  supernatural  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  communicated  to  them 
who,  by  true  faith,  eat  and  drink  worthily, 
discerning  tFic  Lord's  body. 

15.  At  death  the  righteous  pass  into  a 
state  of  joy  and  felicity  and  abide  in  rest  and 
peace  until  they  reach  their  consummation 
of  redemption  and  bliss,  in  the  glorious  res- 
urrection of  the  last  day. 

1 6.  The  second  advent  of  Christ  to  jud^re 
the  world  in  righteousness,  will  complete  the 
objective  order  of  redemption,  and  abo  the 
ftubjec:ive  process  of  life  and  salvation  in 
his  body,  the  church ;  when  the  last  enemy, 
which  is  death,  shall  be  destroyed ;  when 
the  saints  shall  come  forth  from  the  dead  in 
the  full  image  of  their  ri>en  Lord,  and  with 
Him  pass  into  heaven,  the  state  of  perfect 
blessedness,  and  the  wicked  shall  ri?e  to  the 
resurrection  of  eternal  damnation." 

On  points  of  doctrine  not  directly  connected 
with  the  foregoing  statements,  Dr.  Gerhart 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  belief 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

*^  The  church  affirms  that  the  person  of 
Christ  is  the  true  principle  of  sound  theol- 
ogy ;  that  Christianity  is  a  new  life,  that  the 


hlimanity  of  Christ  is  an  essential  constitueift 
of  Christianity ;  that  the  Christian  church  is 
an  organic  continuation  in  time  and  space  of 
the  life  powers  of  the  new -creation  in  Christ 
Jesus;  that  the  covenant  is  an  order  or  in- 
stitution of  grace,  spiritual  and  real ;    that 
the  Bible  was  written  by  members  of  the 
church  under  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  private  judgment  is  subordinate 
to  the  general  judgment  of  the  church  aa 
expressed   particularly  in   the   Ecumenical 
creeds ;  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  only 
form  of  faith  and  practice,  and  is  superior 
to  all  creeds  and  confessions  ;  that  the  indi- 
vidual comes  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  through  the  teaching 
of  the  church;   that  the  election  of  grace 
unto  life  is  efiectuai  in  and  by  the  established 
economy  of  grace ;  that  justification  ie   by 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ ;  and  consists  both  in  the  imputation 
and  impartation  of  Christ  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  that  holy  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration,  regeneration  being  the  transi- 
tion from  the  state  of  nature  to  the  state  of 
grace,  as  natural  birth  is  the  transition  to  the 
natural  world ;  that  regeneration  succeeded 
by  conversion  and  sanctification  completes 
itself  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in* 
^much  as  regeneration  and  salvation  pertain 
to  the  entire  man,  the  body  no  less  than  the 
soul ;    that  believers  only  hold  communion 
with  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  the 
ordinary,  divinely  ordained  means  of  grace 
are  adequate  to  all  the  needs  of  the  church 
and  the  world,  and  if  faithfully  used  do  not 
fail  to  promote  a  steady  and  vigorous  growth 
of  the  church ;  that  idthough  the  church  of 
Rome  holds  many  articles  of  fisdih,  and  ap- 
proves and  perpetuates  many  customs  which 
are  not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures  and  are 
wrong,  she   is  nevertheless  a  part  of  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  that  Protestantism  is 
a  historical  continuation  of  the  Churcli  Cath- 
olic in  a  new  and  higher  form  of  feuth,  or- 
ganization, and  practice." 

As  to  its  worship  the  Reformed  Church 
was  originally  liturgical  and  though  extem- 
poraneous prayer  has  prevailed  during  the 
most  of  the  present  century  m  the  regular 
services  of  the  Lord's  Day,  there  is  now  a 
strong  tendency  to  revert  to  its  former  litur- 
gical service.  After  repeated  trials  and  the 
most  csireful  revision  and  modificatiou!«,  the 
suc:'es.<ive  litui^gical  committees  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Eastern  S}'nods  have  perfected 
an  "  Order  of  worship  (including  a  liturgy) 
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for  the  Reformed  Church"  which  was  pub- 
lished  hi  1866,  aiid  has  been  adopted  in  most 
of  flie  churches  of  the  £a^tem  synod^  and 
in  some  of  those  of  the  Western  synods.  It 
is  gaining  «TOUnd  and  will  probably  be  event- 
ually the  established  book  of  worship  for  the 
entit'e  church* 

The  government  of  the  church  is  strictly 
Presbyterian,     The  consistory^  answering  to 
the  church  sesgion,  is  composed  of  the  pas- 
tor, elders  and  deacons.      Both  elders  and 
deacons   are  chosen    by  the  communicant 
members,  for  a  term  of  two,  thi-ee,  or  four 
years,  generally  two  years,  and  ordained  by 
laying  on  of  hands  and  installed.     When 
the  term  expires,  the  administrative  power 
ceases,  but  not  the  office.     If  reelected,  in- 
stallation is  repeated,  but  not  ordination. 
The  classis  is  the  first  church  court  above 
the   church,  and   consists  of  the   ministers 
and  an  elder  from  each  parish  within  a  given 
district.     The  classes  are    subject    to    the 
synod,. which  is  composed  of  a  given  number 
of  ministers  and  elders,  chosen   by  four  or 
more  adjacent  classes,     'llie  synods  are  sub- 
ject to  the  General  Synod,  which  consists  of 
ministers  and  elders  cho-en  by  all  the  classes 
of  the  church.      Appeals   to  the   General 
Synod  may  be  taken  from  any  of  the  lower 
church  cojrts.     Infant  baptism  is  faithfully 
and  universally  observed.     All  the  children 
and  youth  are  carefully  catechised  by  the 
pastor  once  in  two  weeks  or  oftener,  for  a 
|iei'iod  of  from  three  to  nine  months  in  the 
year.     Catechumens  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications  are,  a£er  examination  in  pres- 
ence of  tlie  elders,  received  into  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  church  by  the  rite  of  confirm- 
ation.    The  holy  communion  is  commonly 
administered  twice  a  year,  and  in  many  of 
the  chutx;hes  four  times.    The  communicants 
receive  the  sacrred  emblems  by  companies, 
standing  around  the  altar.     They  observe 
the  fe-^tivals,  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easrer, 
and  Whit-Sunday  with  much  solemnity. 

The  statistics  of  the  Reformed  (German) 
Qinrch  for  1870,  are  as  follows:  one  Gen 
eral  Synod ;  four  particular  synods,  viz :  the 
Eastern,  or  as  it  is  officially  called,  **The 
S}'nod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States" ;  "  The  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  adjacent 
States";  '*  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Northwest,"  and  the  •'  Pitts- 
burg Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church"; 
thirty  on^  classes,  526  ministers,  1179  con- 
gregations, 217.910  members,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, ouly   96,728  are  communicants,  the 
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remainder  being  baptized  children  and  uncon- 
firmed   members;    12,776    were    baptized, 
7,0 68  confirmed,  and  3,59*2  received  on  cer- 
tificate.    The  number  of  Sunday  Schools 
reported    is   1,019,  and  of  Sunday  School 
scholars  49,900.     The  amount  of  benevolent 
contributions  exclusive  of  those  for  congre- 
gational purposes,  was  $76,453.     There  are 
2  theological  seminaries,  one  at  Mereersburg^ 
Pa.,  with  4  professors,  and  28  students ;  the 
other  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  with  two  professors, 
and  20  students ;  a  mission  house  at  She- 
boygan, Wisconsin,  with  3  professors,  and  22 
students.     There   are   two  fully  organized 
colleges,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  at  Lancas- 
ter, Fa.,  and   Heidelberg   College  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio.     There  are  also  seven  classical  instl- 
tut  ons,  most  of  them  called  colleges,  five  of 
them  in  Pa.,  one  in  North  Carolina,  and  one 
in  Ohio ;  and  two  female  seminaries,  one  at 
Allen  town,   Pa.,  the  other  at  Tyrconnell, 
Maryland.    They  have  eleven  periodicals, 
two   quarterly  (reviews),  four  weekly,  and 
one  semi-monthly  newspapers;    a  monthly 
magazine,  and  three  monthly  Sunday  School 
papers.     There  are  two  printing  establish- 
ments, one  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  at 
Cleveland,  Ohia 


V.    METHODISTS. 

I.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

No  denomination,  in  modem  times,  has 
had  BO  rapid  a  growth  as  the  Methodists. 
Numbering  in  its  various  divisions  over  two 
million  of  communicants,  and  having  an  ad- 
herent population  of  nearly  eight  millions,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  first  Meth- 
odist society  was  organized  m  New  York 
City  in  1766,  and  that  they  had  no  existence 
as  a  distinct  church  until  1784,  when  their 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country,  was  formally  dissolved,  and 
Thomas  Coke,  who  had  received  ordination 
as  a  SuperirUenderU  over  the  Methodist  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States  at  the  hand  of 
John  Wesley ;  and  Francis  Asbury,  whom 
he  had  in  turn  ordained  for  ^e  same  office, 
met  a  conference  of  the  Methodist  Societies 
at  Baltimore,  and  there  assumed  the  title  and 
position  of  **'  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  AmericaJl'  This  act  was 
displeasing  to  Mr.  Wesley,  who  protested 
against  it  in  strong  terms,  and  Dr.  Coke^ 
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who  subsequently  returned  to  England,  never 
attempted  to  exercise  Episcopal  functions 
there.  Still  the  act  was  a  judicious  one,  and 
led  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
great  denomination  which  sprung  from  such 
small  beginnings. 

The  history  of  the  I^Iethodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  one  of  almost  constant  suc- 
cess. There  have  been,  indeed,  secessions 
iu  considerable  numbers  from  its  ranks,  as 
there  liave  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of 
Great  Britain,  and  some  of  these  seceding 
bodies  have  themselves  attained  subsequently 
a  large  membership,  but  the  secedera  have 
not  lefb  the  church  on  doctrinal  grounds  but 
on  different  views  of  church  polity  and  dis- 
cipline. Thus  tlie  ^^  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  "  withdrew,  iu  1787,  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  persons 
of  color,  and  the  ^^  Zion  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  in  •1820,  for  the  same 

.reason.  The  *^  Methodist  Protestant  Church" 
withdrew  in  1830,  on  account  of  differences 

.in  regard  to  the  episcopate  and  lay  repre- 
sentation. *•  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
nection of  America"  secetled  in  1843,  in 
oonsefi^iience  of  a  difference  of  views  on  slav- 

.ery,  temperance,  and  church  government. 
"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South," 
by  &r  the  largest  of  the  separating  bodies, 
came  off  jji  1844,  from  dissatisfaction  with 
the  action  of  the  general  Conference  of  that 

.year,  reguinag  Rev.  J.  O.  Andrew,  D.  D., 

•one  of  the  bishops,  to  desist  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  episcopal  functions  on  account  of 
his  being  a  daveholdcr.  Since  1844  there 
have  been  several  secessions  of  small  num- 
bers of  churches  which  have  generally  be- 

.  come  extinct  or  have  returned  to  the  church 

:  in  a  few  years.  The  Free  Methodists  still 
remain 'Separate,  basing  their  withdrawal  on 
their  desire  to  return  to  the  simplicity,  plain- 
ness, and  avoidance  of  di.splay,  either  in  dress 
or  in  the  adornment  of  tlieir  churches,  into 
which,  as  they  -^lege,  the  great  body  of 
Methodists  have  fiUlen.  The  marvelous 
growthof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

)  is  not  due  to  any  very  great  extent,  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  immigra- 
tion; considerable  numbers  of  Methodists 
have,  indeed,  come  here  from  Great  Britain. 
Ireland,  and  latterly  from  Germany  and 
Sweden ;  but  many  of  these  have  gone  into 
other  though  kindsed  denomi  ations.  Its 
great  increase  has  ibeen  due  to  the  earnest 
and  constant  labors  of  its  ministers,  local 
preachersi  and  dass  leadersy  to  its  strong 


spirit  of  propagandism,  and  to  its  remarkable 
adaptation  as  a  religious  system,  to  pioneer 
life,  and  to  the  necessities  of  a  new  and  Ally 
partially  settled  country.  Its  triumplis  in 
the  western  states  have  been  very  great ;  in 
several  of  the  states,  and  especially  in  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  its  adherent  population  are  said  to 
constitute  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Its  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  its  objects  is  very  ef^ient  It  main- 
tains in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  within 
convenient  distance  of  each  other,  its  denom- 
inational journals,  owned  by  the  General 
Conference,  and  advocating  its  measures.  It 
has  a  book  concern,  which,  after  paying  over 
one-third  of  its  capital  to  tlie  JMethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and  dividing  its  surplus 
profits  an)ong  the  annual  inferences  for 
the  support  of*  enfeebled  and  superannuated 
preachers,  and  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  who  have  died  in  the  ministry,  is  still 
the  largest  publishing  house  in  America, 
having  a  net  capital  of  $1,458,575,  and  as- 
sets to  the  amount  of  $2,649,540  in  1870. 
Every  itinerant  minister  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  a  colporteur  and  propagandist  for 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  its  publications. 
It  has  largely  engaged  in  the  Sunday  School 
work,  and  through  this  means  has  greatly 
increased  its  membership.  Its  camp  meet- 
ings, love  feasts,  classes,  and  other  means  of 
appealing  to  the  emotional  element  in  the 
nature  of  men,  attract  many  to  its  worship 
and  to  its  communion.  The  gradations  in 
its  ministerial  service  are  admirably  adapted 
to  promote  efHeiency  in  its  ministry.  The 
class-leader  in  charge  of  a  small  section  of  a 
church,  for  whoe  spiritual  growth  and  wel- 
fare he  is  in  some  sen^e  responsible,  may,  if 
he  develops  superior  gifts  become  an  ex- 
horter;  the  exhorterin  turn  may  develop 
into  a  local  preacher,  or  into  an  itiqerant  or 
circuit  preacher,  passing  through  his  proba- 
tion  of  the  diaco^ate ;  the  itinerant  ciin  look 
forward  to  becoming  a  presiding  elder  over 
the  churches  of  a  District;  and  from  the 
ranks  of  these  come  the  editors  of  the  de- 
nominational journals,  the  managers  or 
agents  of  the  book  concern  and  its  branches, 
and  the  Bishops.  These  last  have  varied 
and  arduous  labors  to  perform,  and  are  liable 
to  break  down  from  over-work.  They  have 
no  dioceses  like  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Moravian  churches, 
but  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  bish- 
ops,— eptscopoiy—^veneen,  of  the  whole 
church.    They  visit  and  preside  over  the 
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annual  conferences,  assign,  in  council  with 
tlie^presiding  elders,  to  the  itinerants  their 
charges,  visit  the  missionary  fields,  superin- 
tend and  manage,  in  connect^pn  with  the 
other  officers,  the  Missionary, Sunday  School, 
and  puhlishing  institutions  of  the  church,  and 
con.ititute,  either  smgly  or  together,  a  high 
court  of  appeal — in  thf3  interim  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Quadrennial  Conference — in 
matters  of  church  polity  and  discipline,  and 
in  those  appertaining  to  the  property  or 
finances  of  the  church. 

The  college  of  bishops,  when  ftill,  has  now 
ten  members ;    but  since  the  Quadrennial 
Conference  of  1808,  three.  Bishops  Thorn 
son,  Kingsley,  and  Clark,  have  died,  and  two 
others  are  in  such  feeble  health  as  to  be  ca 
pable  of  very  little  labor. 

The  following  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  slightly 
abridged  from  a  declaration  of  their  doc- 
trines,  made  by  Rev.  Al)el  Stevens,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  the  liistorian  of  Methodism^  and  one 
of  their  ablest  writers. 

The  doctrines  of  the  l^lethodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  contained  in  twenty-five  articles, 
and  are  as  follows :  1.  Thei*e  is  but  one 
living  and  true  Gol,  everlasting,  without 
body  or  parts,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness,  the  maker  of  all  thinjirs  visible  and 
invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead, 
there  are  three  persons,  of  one  substance, 
power  and  eternity — the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The  Son,  who  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eter- 
nal God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  na- 
tures, that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  man- 
hood, were  joined  together  in  one  person, 
never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ, 
very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered, 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be*  a  sacrifice,  not 
only  for  original  guilt  but  also  for  the  actual 
sins  of  men.  3.  Christ  did  truly  rise  again 
from  the  dead,  and  took  again  his  body,  with 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of 
man's  nature,  wherewith  he  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to 
judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  4.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eter- 
nal God.  5.  The  holy  Scriptures  contain 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 


proved  thereby,  is  not  required  of  any  man, 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  be  thought  requis  te  or  necessary  to 
salvation.  By  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  l)ooks  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  of  whose  authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  church.  9.  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New,  for 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ever- 
lasting life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  being  both  God  and  man.  Wherefore 
they  are  not  to  be  heard  who  feign  that  the 
old  fiEithers  did  look  only  for  transitory  prom- 
ises. Although  the  law  given  from  God  by 
Mo^es,  as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites,  doth 
not  bind  Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  pre- 
cepts thereof  of  necessity  to  be  received  in 
any  commonwealth,  yet  notwithstanding,  no 
Christian  whatever  is  free  from  the  obedience 
of  the  commandments  which  are  called  moral. 
7.  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following 
of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but 
it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  is  naturally  engendered  of  the  off- 
spring of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  contin- 
ually.. 8.  The  condition  of  man  after  the 
fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and 
prepare  himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God ; 
wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  with  • 
out  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  work- 
ing with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will. 
9.  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  fath,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings;  wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome 
doctrine  and  very  full  of  comfort.  10.  Al- 
though good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  follow  afler  justification,  cannot 
put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity 
of  God's  judgments,  yet  are  they  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit* 
11.  Voluntary  works,  beside,  over  and  above 
God's  commandments,  cannot  be  taught  with- 
out arrogance  and  impiety.  For  by  them 
men  do  declare  that  they  do  not  only  render 
to  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but 
they  do  mo/e  for  his  sake  than  of  boandeD 
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duty  is  required ;  whereas  Christ  saith  plain- 
ly :  When  ye  have  done  all  that  is  oom- 
manded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  serv- 
ants. 12.  Not  every  sin  willingly  committed 
after  justification  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore  the 
grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
Buch  ns  fall  into  sin  after  justification ;  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  we  may 
full  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  rise 
again  and  amend  ourselves.  And  therefore 
they  are  to  be  condemned  who  say  they  can 
no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here,  or  deny 
the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  re- 
pent. 

1 3.  The  visible  Qmrch  of  Christ  is  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same. 

1 4.  The  Romish  do<'trine  concerning  pur 
gatory,  pardon,  worshipping  and  adoration  as 
well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented 
and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of  Scripture, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

1 5.  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  have  public  prayers  in  the  church, 
or  to  administer  the  sacraments,  in  a  tongue 
not  understood  by  the  people. 

16.  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  are 
not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Chriittian  men's 
profession,  but,  rather,  they  are  certain  signs 
of  grace,  and  God's  good  will  toward  us,  by 
the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
find  confirm  our  faith  in  him.  There  are 
two  sacraments  ordaifted  of  Christ  our  Lord 
in  the  gospel ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and 
the  supper  of  the  Lord.  Those  five  com- 
monly called  sacraments :  that  is  to  say,  con- 
firmation, penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and 
extreme  unction,  cannot  be  counted  for  sac- 
raments of  the  gospel,  being  such  as  havia 
partly  grown  out  of  the  coiTupt  following  of 
the  apostles,  and  partly  are  states  of  life  al- 
lowed in  the  Scriptures,  but  *yet  have  not 
the  like  nature  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  because  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.  The 
sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be 
gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about ;  but  that 
we  should  duly  use  them.  And  in  such  only 
as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they  have  a 
wholesome  effect  or  operation ;  but  they  that 


receive  them  unworthily,  purchase  to  them* 
selves  condemnation,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  1 
Cor.  xi:  29. 

17.  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profes* 
sion,  and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Chris- 
tians are  distinguished  from  others  that  are 
not  baptized,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regen- 
eration, or  the  new  birth.  The  baptism  of 
young  children  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Church. 

18.  The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only 
a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to 
have  among  themselves  one  to  the  other,  but 
rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by 
Christ's  death;  insomuch  that  to  such  as 
rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the 
same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the  par- 
taking of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine 
which  we  drink  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change 
of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  Uie  plain  words, 
of  Scnpture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament,  and  Lath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is  given 
and  taken  in  the  supper,  ^n'y  after  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner ;  and  the  means  where- 
by the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  taken 
in  the  supper,  is  faith.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordin- 
ance reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or 
worshipped. 

19.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  the  lay  people,  for  both  the  parts  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  by  Christ's  ordinance  and 
commandment,  ought  to  be  administered  to 
all  Christians  alike. 

20.  The  offering  of  Christ,  once  made,  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation  and  sat- 
isfaction for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
both  original  and  actual,  and  there  is  none 
other  satisfiiction  for  sin  but  that  alone. 
Wherefore  the  sacrifice  of  masses,  in  the 
which  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  priest  doth 
offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe- 
mous fable  and  dangerous  deceit. 

21.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  com- 
manded by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  state 
of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage ; 
therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other 
Christians,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion, 
as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  best 
to  godliness. 

22.  It  is  not  necessary  that  rites  and  cere- 
monies should  in  all  places  be  the  same,  or 
exactly  alike,  for  they  have  been  always  dif« 
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ferent,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the 
diversity  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  man- 
ners, so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
God's  Wori.  Whosoever,  through  his  pri- 
vate judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth 
openly  break  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs  which  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  or- 
dained and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  others  may 
fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  oifendeth 
against  the  common  order  of  the  church,  and 
woundeth  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren. 
Every  particular  church  may  ordain,  change 
or  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  that  cdl 
things  may  be  done  to  edification. 

23.  The  president,  the  Congress,  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies,  the  Governor,  the  Councils 
of  State,  as  the  delegates  of  the  people,  are 
the  rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  division  of  power  made  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sovereign 
and  independent  nation  and  ought  not  to  be 
subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

24.  The  tiches  and  goods  of  Christians 
are  not  common,  as  touching  the  right,  title. 
And  possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do  falsely 
boast.  Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought, 
of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

25.  As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash 
swearing  is  forbidden  Christian  men,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  his  apos- 
tle, so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  re-i;rion 
doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear 
when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to 
the  prophet's  teaching,  *  in  justice,  judgment, 
and  truth.' " 

It  is  proper  to  notice  that  as  the  Metho- 
dist church,  founded  by  Wesley,  was  really 
an  ofishoot  from  the  Church  of  England, 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  these  articles  is 
taken  from  the  doctrinal  standards  of  that 
Church. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  church  resides 
in  its  General  Conference,  which  meets  every 
four  years,  and  to  which  the  72  annual  con- 
ferences are  subject  This  General  Confer- 
ence has  hitherto  been  composed  of  clerical 
delegates  appointed  by  the  several  Annual 
Conferences,  The  General  Conference  of 
1872  will,  however,  have  a  proportion  of  lay 
delegates,  as  do  now  the  Annual  Conferences ; 
lay  representation  having  been  approved  by 


a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership  in  1869^ 
after  having  agitated  the  church  more  or  less 
for  forty  years,  and  having  been  the  basis  of 
on*e  or  two  secessions.  The  General  Con- 
ference governs  and  controls  the  entire 
Church,  but  is  restricted  bv  its  constitution 
on  certain  points  relative  to  its  doctrines, 
polity,  and  distribution  of  its  funds. 

The  Annual  Conferences  consist  of  all  the 
traveling  preachers,  deacons,  and  presiding 
elders  of  a  certain  portion  of  countiy,  usually 
comprising  several  districts,  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  presiding  elder.  There  are  now 
also  admitted  to  these  conferences  delega- 
tions of  the  laity  equal  in  number  to  the 
clerical  representation.  Each  conference  is 
presided  over  by  a  bishop.  •The  main  busi- 
ness transacted  at  these  oonfbrenoes  is  the 
admission  and  ordination  of  preachers ;  an 
examination  of  the  character  and  official  ad- 
ministration of  the  ministers  belonging  to 
the  Conference ;  a  review  of  the  missionary, 
educational,  and  publishing  interests;  the 
apportionment  of  the  Conference  funds  to 
infirm  and  superannuated  preachers,  and  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  within  the 
Conference ;  and  the  assignment  of  the  min* 
isters  to  their  several  stations  and  circuits 
for  the  year  ensuing.  In  each  district  there* 
is  held  a  quarterly  conference,  composed  of 
the  traveling  and  local  ministers,  the  exliort- 
ers,  stewards  class-leaders,  and  superintend- 
ants  of  Sunday  Schools.  These  conferences 
are  presided  over  by  the  presiding  elder  of 
the  district,  and  manage  the  details  of  local 
interests  connected  with  the  stations  or  cir- 
cuits ;  serve  as  courts  of  appeal  in  the  trial 
of  church  members ;  grant  licenses  to  preach, 
and  recommend  suitable  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Annual  Conference.  The 
theory  of  the  itinerancy  in  the  Methodist 
church  as  defined  by  Wesley,  was,  that  it 
incited  the  preachers  to  a  greater  measure 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  as  they  addressed 
new  congregations  so  oflen ;  that  it  made 
the  congregations  or  churches  more  attentive 
to  the  gospel  and  less  attached  to  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  proclaimed  it;  that  by 
this  method  of  distributing  the  various  classes 
of  gifts  the  smaller  and  poorer  locations  were 
-sure  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  best  gifts  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  deprived; 
and  that,  not  being  infiuenced  by  local  at* 
tachments,  the  preachers  would  be  better 
fitted  to  act  as  pioneers  on  the  frontiers, 
where,  otherwise,  they  might  be  less  willing 
to  go.    In  its  practical  working  other  ad  van- 
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tages  and  disadvantages  have  been  developed; 
and  while  in  a  new  section  of  country,  it 
proves  successful  and  has  accomplished  great 
go<Kl,  it  is  every  year  becoming  more  db- 
ta>teful  to  the  clergymen  and  churches  in 
the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
4 country.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the 
circuit  feature  has  almost  entirely  disap 
peored ;  the  ministers  are  pastors  of  single 
churches,  the  only  difference  being  that  their 
»tay  is  limited  with  a  single  church.  This 
Umit  was  formerly  two  years,  but  the  Con- 
ference of  1868  made  it  three  years.  The 
more  eioc^uent  and  popular  preachers,  how 
ever,  ofleu  manage  to  evado  this  limit  by 
securing  an  appointment  in  the  same  city  in 
some  diifereut  capacity,  which  will  allow 
them  to  remain  as  practical  pastors  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  are  attached.  With 
indolent  and  half  educated  ministers  it  is 
alleged  that  the  itinerancy  encourages  idle 
ness.  as  it  renders  any  considerable  study,  be- 
yond the  preparation  of  plans  of  sermons  for 
the  first  year  or  two  years,  unnecessary ;  but 
the  Methodist  ministry  has  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  drones.  To  be  eligible  to  full  con- 
nection in  an  annual  Conference  and  the 
olfi^e  ot  deacon,  a  preacher  must  have  trav- 
eled two  years  as  a  probationer  and  stood 
suitable  examinations.  He  is  eligible  to 
elders*  or  ministers!  orders  after  two  yeai's 
further  service  and  another  examination. 
Preachers — i.  e.,  licensed  exhorters  and  dea- 
cons— ^are  not  authorized  to  baptize  or  ad- 
minister the  Lord's  Supper.  Elders  or  min- 
isters are  ordained  by  the  bishops,  and  may 
administer  all  the  ordinances.  Stewards  are 
persons  chosen  by  the  Quarterly  Conferences 
to  take  charge  of  and  disburse  all  funds  col- 
lected for  the  poor,  the  support  of  the  minis- 
try, and  sacramental  purposes.  Cla  sleaders 
are  appointed  by  the  ministers ;  their  duty 
is  to  see  all  the  members  of  their  respective 
classes  once  a  week,  to  learn  their  spiritual 
condition,  and  to  receive  their  contributions 
for  church  purposes.  Clashes  usually  con- 
sist of  twelve  or  more  persons. 

The  statistics  of  (he  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1870,  were  as  follows:  Bishops 
8;  travelUng preachers,  9,1 9J;  local  preach- 
ers, 11,404;  total  preachers,  21,234;  mem- 
bjrs  in  full  conuection,  1,173,099;  members 
oil  probation,  194,035;  total  lay  members, 
1,367,134;  adult  baptisms,  66,481 ;  infant 
baptisms,  50,453;  total  baptisms,  116,934; 
number  of  churches,  13.373;  number  of  par- 
sonage ,  4,179  ;  value  of  church  edifices,  $52,- 


614,591;  value  of  parsonages,  $7,293,513; 
number  of  Sunday  schools,  16.912;  number 
of  Sunday  school  teachers,  189,412;  itumber 
of  Sunday  school  scholars,  1,221,393 ;  amount 
of  benevolent  collections,  (aside  from  church 
expenses,)  $967,862. 

II.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  This  body  seceded  from  the  **  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church"  in  1844,  on  the 
following  grounds :  It  was  well  known  that 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
was  opposed  to  slavery,  declaring  it  to  be 
"  the  sum  of  all  villanies  ;"  but  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  having  a  large  mem- 
bership in  the  Southern  states,  had  grown 
lax  on  the  subject,  and  as  for  many  years 
there  was  very  little  agitation  on  the  ques- 
tion, many  slaveholders  became  members 
and  a  considerable  number  ministers  of  the 
church.  In  1^28,  one  of  these  latter,  known 
to  be  a  slaveholder,  was  sent  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to   the   British  Wesleyan   Conference.     In 

1840,  the  General  Conference  declared  by 
formal  resolution,  that  "  the  mere  ownei*ship 
of  slave  property,  in  states  or  territories 
where  the  laws  do  not  admit  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy 
freedom,  constitutes  no  legal  barrier  to  the 
election  or  ordination  of  ministers  to  the 
various  grades  of  office  known  in  the  ministry 
of  the  '*  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."      In 

1841,  however,  the  feeling  of  opposition  to 
slavery  began  to  be  renewed  in  the  General 
Conference,  which  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  proceedings  tiot  assummg  judicial 
form,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  regular 
impeachment,  were  instituted  against  Rev. 
James  O.  Andrew,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  bishops  since  1832,  a  citizen  of  Geor- 
gia, who  had  married  a  lady  possessing  many 
slaves.  These  proceedings,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  were  terminated  by  an  act  passed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Conference  requiring  the 
bishop  to  desist  from  his  ftiuctions,  on  ac- 
count of  this  connection  with  slavery.  There- 
upon the  representatives  of  thirteen  of  the 
thirty-three  annual  conferences  of  which  the 
church  was  then  composed,  (being  those  em- 
braced in  the  slaveholding  states,)  presented 
a  declaration  which  set  forth  their  solenm 
conviction  that  a  continuance  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Conference  over  the 
annual  conferences  thus  represented,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states^ 
The  declaration  was  accompanied  by  a  fur. 
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mal  protest  against  the  action  of  the  major- 
ity ill  Bishop  Andrew's  case,  and  thus  led  to 
the  adoption  by  the  General  Conference  of 
a  plan  of  separation,  according  to  which 
there  was  contemplated  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  boundary  lines,  and  a  fair  division 
of  property,  should  the  annual  conferences 
in  the  slaveholding  states  find  it  necessary* 
to  unite  in  an  ecclesiastical  connection  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  North.  The  church 
in  the  South  and  South-west,  in  primary  as- 
semblies, and  in  quarterly  and  annual  con- 
ferences, sustained  the  declaration  of  the 
delegates,  and  measures  wore  immediately 
adopted  for  the  assembling  of  a  convention. 
This  was  held  in  May,  1845,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  Acting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  of  separation,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
formal  instructions  of  the  annual  conferences, 
the  convention  dissolved  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Conference  over  the  conferences 
there  represented,  and  created  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  South." 
The  first  General  Conference  of  this  organ- 
ization was  held  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1»46. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  arranging  all 
the  details  for  the  separation,  and  owing  to 
the  repuiliation  of  the  plan  of  separation 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  *•  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church"  in  1848,  the  division 
of  the  property  of  the  Book  concern,  pro 
rata^  was  only  accomplished  after  a  lawsuit 
in  1853.  In  1845  the  statistics  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  were:  5 
bishops,  13  annual  conferences,  1,384  trav- 
eling preachers,  90  superannuated  preachers, 
2,550  local  preachers,  330,710  white  mem- 
bers, 124,811  colored  members,  2,978  In- 
dians ;  total  462,428.  This  was  almost  one- 
half  of  the  whole  membership  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  before  the  division. 
In  1859,  there  were  six  bishops,  24  annual 
preachers,  1,661  traveling  preachers,  5,177 
local  preachers,  511,601  white  members, 
197,348  colored  members,  4,236  Indians; 
total,  721,023.  They  continued  to  increase 
until  the  war,  when  they  lost  a  large  number 
of  their  colored  members,  who  preferred 
the  African  organizations,  and  after  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  XlVth  and  XVth  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
basis  on  which  they  had  made  their  separa- 
tion was  removed.  The  twenty-seven  years 
of  separate  organization  have  however,  made 
them  indisposed   for  a  reunion,  and   they 


repel  all  overtures  looking  to  such  a  measure, 
with  considerable  bitterness.  Their  doctrinal 
views  are  identical  with  those  of  the  "  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,"  and  there  is  no 
difference  in  their  polity  or  discipline.  They 
have  now  when  the  board  of  bishops  is  full, 
nine,  but  Bishop  Andrew  having  recently 
deceased,  there  are  but  eight  now  acting ; 
there  are  hO  conferences,  2,646  traveling' 
and  187  superannuated  preachers,  4,753 
local  preachers,  540,820  white  members, 
19,616  Colored  members,  (only  one  tenth  of 
what  they  had  in  1829,)  3,149  Indians ;  a 
total  of  571,241. 

Ill,  and  IV.  The  two  Afbican  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churches.  The  A.  M- 
E.  Church  proper,  and  the  2X(m  A.  M.  E. 
Church  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered together,  inasmuch  as  overtures  are 
now  pending  for  their  consolidation.  Both 
profess  to  be  identical  in  their  doctrinal 
views  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  their  polity  and  government  differ  but 
slightly.  The  first  has  bishops,  but  permits 
lay  representation  to  a  limited  extent  in  its 
General  Conference  from  the  ranks  of  the 
local  preachers,  and  gives  in  its  annual  con- 
ferences equal  privileges  to  the  traveling  and 
local  preachers.  The  Zion  Church  has  no 
bishops,  but  general  superintendents  in  their 
place,  elected  every  four  years.  Its  General 
Conference  is  composed  of  all  the  traveling 
ministers  in  the  connection,  but  no  lay  dele- 
gation is  allowed.  An  African  church  se- 
ceded in  1 787,  under  the  name  of  the  Bethel 
African  M.  E.  Church,  but  this  was  subse- 
quently absorbed*into  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1816,  however,  some  of  the 
more  eminent  of  the  colored  Methodist 
ministers  belie^yng  that  they  could  be  freer 
and  more  useful  in  a  separate  communion, 
ciiUed  a  cmvention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
organized  the  "African  Meihodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  growth  has  been  moderate 
but  steady  until  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion in  1863,  which  has  led  to  a  great  in- 
crease in  its  membership.  It  has  now  ten 
conference',  seven  bishops,  over  600  travel- 
ing and  1200  local  preachers,  586  churches, 
200,000  communicants,  over  500  Sunday 
Schools,  and  more  than  1200  day  pchools. 
Its  adherent  population  is  not  less  than  600,- 
000.  The  property  of  the  Church,  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  church  edifices,  exceeds  four 
million  dollar*.  It  owns  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, near  Xenia,  Green  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
four  seminaries  of  a  high  class  at  Baltimore, 
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Md. ;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Alleghany,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  They  have  a  Book  concern  at 
Philadelphia,  aud  issue  a  weekly  aud  a  month- 
ly  religious  periodical. 

The  ^''African  Afethodisl  Epucopal  Zion 
Church"  seceded  fiom  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  182t),  and  held  its  first  annual 
conference  in  New  York,  in  1821.  Its  se- 
•  cession  was  in  consequence  of  some  diflTer- 
^nces  of  opinion  in  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment. Its  growth  was  slow  until  the  war, 
when  it  ^liared  with  the  African  M.  £. 
Church,  in  the  large  influx  of  colored  Meth- 
odists previously  connected  with  the  church 
south,  and  in  a  very  large  accession  of  new 
converts.  Being  very  much  straitened  for 
pdeans  for  the  support  of  their  schools  and 
churches  just  after  the  war,  they  appealed  to 
Congregationalists,  to  Unitarians,  and  to 
Friends  for  ussistanoe,  and  received  a  consid- 
erable amount  from  each.  They  had  ex- 
pected to  con.mmmate  a  union  with  the 
African  M.  E.  Church  in  1868,  but  from 
some  cause  tlie  union  has  been  deUiyed,  but 
will  probably  be  completed  in  1872.  They 
have  six  general  superintendents  (answering 
to  bishops,  but  elected  for  four  years),  694 
traveling  and  about  1300  load  preatrhers, 
Uearly  700  churches,  and  about  164,000 
members. 

V.  The  Evangelical  Association, 
called  alrio  Albright  Methodists^  from  the 
nime  of  th^ir  founder,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
body  of  great  energy  .and  activity,  which 
took  its  rise  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  about 
1790,  from  the  laboi*s  of  Rev.  Jacob  Albright, 
a  German  Methodist  minister,  who  sought 
to  promote  a  religious  reform  among  the 
Germans  of  that  region.  It  was  not  organ- 
ized as  a  church  till  about  1800,  when  Mr. 
Albright  was  unanimously  elected  and  or- 
dained as  their  pastor  and  bishop. 

Sixteen  years  later  they  had  become  so 
numerous  as  to  organize  a  general  confer- 
ence. For  the  first  thirty  years  of  their 
existence,  the  Evangelical  Association  met 
with  violent  opposition,  but  since  1830  it  has 
made  rapid  progress*  In  doctrines  and 
theolo^ry  the  association  is  substantially  one 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
its  mode  of  worship  and  usages  are  esseu- 
tial'y  metbodistic ;  in  its  church  government 
it  has  a  General  Conference  meeting  every 
four  years,  and  C9n8tituting  its  highest  legis- 
lative and  judicial  authority.  The  General 
i)onterence  elects  its  bishops  for  four  years  ; 
^ey  n^ay  be  re-elected|  but  if  not,  hold  no 


higher  rank  or  privilege  than  an  elder  after 
their  term  of  service  is  expired.  The  annual 
conferences  elect  their  pre8»iding  elders  for 
the  same  term,  and  these  return  to  the  itin- 
erancy at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service.  There  are  also  quarterly  confer- 
ences, in  which  a  lay  delegation  is  allowed, 
i}ut  not  in  the  Annual  or  Greneral  Confer- 
ences. The  statistics  of  the  ^  Evangelical 
Asi^ociation"  in  1869  were  as  follows:  Two 
bishops,  fourteen  annual  conferences,  798 
churches,  500  itinerant,  and  377  local  preach- 
ers, 65,691  members,  863  Sunday  Schools, 
with  45,175  scholars,  153  mission  stations 
in  America,  and  Europe  ;  a  full  complement 
of  Missionary,  Sunday  School,  Tract,  and 
Charitable  societies,  a  publishing  house  at 
Cleveland;  four  periodicals,  a  college,  an 
orphan  institution,  several  seminaries,  207 
parsonages,  and  church  propeny  to  the  value 
of  about  $2,000,000, 

VI.  Thb  "Methodist  Protestaht 
CauKCH,"  an  organization  which  was  form- 
ed of  seceders  from  the  "  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church"  in  1830,  the  secession  being 
based  on  the  grounds  of  dissaUsfiiction  vfith 
the  Episcopate,  and  the  refusal  of  lay  repre- 
sentation. In  doctrinal  views,  they  accept 
the  standards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  have  no  bishops.  Their  gene- 
ral conference,  which  meets  once  in  seven 
years,  and  is  composed  of  one  ministerial  and 
one  lay  delegate  tor  every  thousand  conmiu- 
nicants,  is  the  goyerning  body ;  and  in  the 
ifUerim  of  its  sessions,  its  president  and  the 
officers  of  the  different  committees  and  soci- 
eties created  by  it,  exercise  administratiye 
authority  to  a  limited  extent  The  annual 
conferences,  composed  of  ministers  only, 
elect  their  own  presidents,  and  possess  au- 
thority within  their  own  bounds.  Its  quar- 
terly conferences,  exhorters,  class-leaders, 
stewards,  etc.,  are  copied  a^r  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  pattern.  The  church  had  in  1870 
423  itinerant,  and  about  860  local  preachers, 
nearly  900  churches,  and  about  72,000  com- 
municants. It  does  not  seem  to  be  growing, 
for  its  statistics  in  1858  were  considerably 
larger  than  these  figures.  It  has  seven  col- 
legiate institutions,  three  of  them  for  females; 
two  other  literary  institutions;  small  book 
concerns  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  four  periodicals. 

VII.  "  The  MbTnoi>i8T  Church,"  is  an- 
other branch  of  the  Methodist  fiixnily,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  reported  in  1870 
624  preachers,  and  49,030  members.    Its 
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doctrines  are  probably   QOt  different  from 
*  those  of  the  other  Methodiat  bodies ;  it  has, 
we  believe,  no  bishops. 

VIII.  "The  Wrsletait  Methodist 
Connection  of  America,"  was  organized 
in  1843,  and  composed  mainly  of  seceders 
from  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Charch." 
The  seceders  were  strongly  opposed  to  slav- 
ery,  and  desirous  of  having  the  church  purg- 
ed from  it ;  they  were  also  ardent  temper- 
ance men,  and  hostile  to  all  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  "  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,"  which  subsequently 
took  advanced  grounds  on  both  these  sub- 
jects, was  not  at  this  time  willing  to  do  so, 
and  disciplined  its  members  who  urged  it. 
The  consequence  was  the  organization  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  .^er- 
ica, at  Utica,  May  31,  1843.  Their  doc- 
trines are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  except  two  rules  of 
morality,  one  excluding  j&om  church  mem- 
bership and-  Christian  fellowship  all  who 
buy  or  seU  men,  women,  or  children,  with 
intent  to  enslave,  or  hold  them  as  slaves,  or 
daiin  tliat  it  is  right  to  do  so ;  and  the  other, 
excluding  from  membership  or  fellowship 

*  all  who  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  or  use  intox- 
icating liquors,  or  in  any  way,  intentionally 
and  ^owingly,  aid  others  so  to  do,  except 
for  mechanical,  chemical,  or  medicinal  pur- 
poses. In  its  church  government,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Connection  is  democratic,  holding  to 
complete  ministerial  equality  and  the  power 
of  each  church  to  act  for  itselt  They  have 
an  equal  representation  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men in  their  general  conference,  and  these 
are  elected  by  the  annual  conferences  which 
are  composed  of  ^  the  ministers  and  an 
equal  number  of  laymen  in  their  several 
geographical  bounds.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  increased  since  the  war,  numbering 
only  250  ministers,  and  about  20,000  com- 
municants in  1870,  against  300  ministers, 
and  20,000  members  in  1858.  They  have 
two  collegiate  institutions,  one  at  St.  Louis, 
Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  the  other — the  Illinois 
Institute — at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illin- 
ois. They  have  also  one  newspaper,  "2%e 
True  Wesleyan:' 

IX.  The  Free  Methodists  are  the  lat- 
est seceders  from  the  Methodist  Epbcopal 
Church.  They  profess  to  have  left  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  increasing  formalism  and  con- 
formity to  worldly  customs  and  fieishions  in 
dress,  and  in  the  construction,  adornment, 
and  music  of  the  churches.    They  advocate 


a  return  to  the  early  plainness  of  costume, 
the  avoidance  of  all  ornaments  and  jewelry, 
and  the  simplicity  and  bareness  of  architect- 
ure which  characterized  the  early  Metho- 
dists and  their  houses  of  worship.  With 
this  they  also  desire  to  restore  the  ancient 
zeal,  fervor,  and  earnestness  of  the  immedi- 
ate followers  of  Wesley  and  his  successors. 
They  number  about  one  hundred  ministers, 
and  perhaps  7,000  communicants,  and  have  a 
newspaper — The  Free  Methodist  —  edited 
with  a  good  deal  of  zeal  and  spirit. 

X.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Church 
is  a  branch  of  the  church  of  the  same  name 
in  Great  Britain,  but  has  not  attained  to  any 
very  considerable  numbers  here ;  its  mem- 
bers being  mostly  immigrants  who  hud  been 
connected  with  it  belbre  migrating  to  this 
country.  In  England  it  originated  in  1807, 
in  a  secession  from  the  Wesleyans,  on 
grounds  of  polity;  the  seceders  desiring  to 
maintain  camp  meetings,  house  to  house  vis- 
itation and  religious  outdoor  services,  and 
the  employment  of  female  preachers  to  some 
extent,  with  a  view  to  reach  the  lower  and 
more  depraved  classes,  and  the.  Wesleyans 
declining  to  sanction  any  such  movements. 
The  Primitive  Methodists,  like  the  Free 
Methodists,  are  very  zealous  and  earnest. 
Their  doctrines  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
Wesley ;  but  in  church  government  they  are 
democratic,  having  no  bishops,  and  in  their 
conferences,  have  two  lay  delegates  for  every 
minister,  lliey  number  in  the  United  States 
about  20  itinerant,  and  3d  or  40  local 
preachers,  nearly  40  churches,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  about  2,200. 

XI.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists are  not  a  numerous  body  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  only  Methodists  in  their 
church  polity  and  government,  their  doc- 
trinal views  being  more  Calvinistic  than 
Arminian,  and  assimilating  in  this  respect  to 
the  CongregationaUsts,  or  to  the  Calvinistic 
portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  in  England  an  outgrowth 
of  the  labors  of  Whitfield  and  his  successors. 
Indirectly,  they  were  also  a  result  of  the 
organization  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connex- 
ion, with  which  their  doctrinal  views  fully 
corresponded.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  found  principally  among  the  Welsh,  and 
some  efforts  to  organize  other  churches,  as 
Congregational  Methodists,  i.  e.,  with  Cal* 
vinistic  doctrines,  and  Methodist  polity  and 
government,  have  proved  failures,  tht 
churches  either  becoming  wholly  Congrega- 
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tional,  or  joining  some  of  the  Methodist 
sects.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
number  probably  not  more  than  8,000  com- 
municants. 

XII.  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  or 
G.'iRMAN  Mkthodists.  This  denomination, 
though  not  properly  Methodists  in  name,  are 
yet  80  far  in  unison  with  them  in  doctrines' 
and  polity,  that  they  come  more  appropri- 
ately under  the  classification  of  MethodUts 
than  any  other.  The  "  United  Brethren  in 
Christ"  owe  their  origin  to  the  labors  of 
Philip  James  Otterbein,  a  native  of  Dillen- 
burg,  Germany,  born  June  4,  1726,  and  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  German  Re- 
formod  Church,  at  Herborn,  Germany,  in 
1749.  lie  was  sent  to  America  as  a  mis- 
sionary by  the  Synod  of  Holland  in  1752, 
and  settled  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  he  became  convinced 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  vital  godliness,  and 
ere  long  experienced,  as  he  believed,  a 
change  of  heart  He  very  soon  began  to 
manifest  his  zeal  by  instituting  meetings  dur- 
ing the  week  for  prayer  and  religious  con- 
ference, and  finding  that  the  region  round 
about  was  in  a  condition  of  great  spiritual 
destitution  he  made  long  preaching  tours, 
and  held  what  were  called  "great  meetings'* 
in  barns  and  groves  throughout  that  region, 
his  labors  being  attended  with  great  success. 
Persons  who  had  experienced  a  change  of 
heart,  whatever  their  ecclesiasdcnl  relations, 
were  invited  to  take  a  part  in  these  meet- 
ings, and  among  those  who  accepted  tlie  in- 
vitation was  Martin  Bochm,  a  Mennonite 
preacher  of  great  zeal  and  earnestness.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  Boehm's  most  effective 
sermons  Otterbein  rose,  and  embracing  him 
exclaimed;  "  We  are  brethren !"  The  name 
of  United  Brethren  in  Christ  was  adopted 
by  their  followers  trom  this  time.  Otterbein 
and  Boehm  labored  together  for  more  than 
fifty  years ;  and  what  at  first  seemed  a  revival 
in  the  different  churches  gradually  became 
affirlomerated  into  a  distinct  denominatioUt 
with  its  hundreds  of  preachers,  called  lor  the 
most  part  from  the  working  classes,  and  ex 
ercisiug  their  gifts  at  first  as  lay  preachers 
and  subsequently  licensed  and  ordained  by 
the  leatlers  or  by  some  of  those  whom  they 
had  set  apart  for  the  ministry.  At  Otter- 
bein's  death,  in  1813,  the  "Brethren"  were 
already  a  large  and  influential  body ;  they 
hive  since  increased  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, and  adopting  the  Methodist  polity  of 
quarterly,  annual,  and  general  Conferences, 


itinerants,  bishops,  and  presiding  ciders,  they 
have  come  to  be  a  well  organized  and  effi« 
cient  body.  Their  first  organization  as  dis- 
tinct churches  date«,  we  believe,  from  1 774. 
In  their  theologiod  views  they  are  Armi- 
nians,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  in  England,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
On  a  few  points  only  are  they  peculiar.  In 
common  with  most  of  the  evangelical  churches 
they  require  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart 
as  indispensable  to  membership,  but  they 
prohibit  membership  to  slaveholders,  to  ad- 
hering  members  of  any  secret  society  or  or- 
ganization, and  to  those  who  manufacture, 
sell,  or  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  Baptism 
is  administered  either  by  pouring,  sprinkling, 
or  inmiersion,  as  the  candidate  may  prefer; 
infants  are  baptized  when  desired.  Open 
communion  is  practised  and  the  ordinance 
of  foot-washing,  as  observed  by  several  of 
the  minor  German  sects,  is  optional,  some  of 
the  churches  observing  it,  while  others  do 
not  P^or  the  first  fifty  years  of  their  history 
their  ministers  confined  their  labors  almost 
exclusively  to  the  German-speaking  popula- 
tion, but  now  they  have  as  many  English  as 
German  churches.  Their  statistics  in  1870 
were  as  follows :  thirty-eight  annual  confer- 
ences, one  general  conference,  four  bishops 
who  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  may  be 
re-elected,  about  900  itinerant  and  over  800 
local  preachers;  3,924  organized  societies; 
1,47a  church  .edifices,  with  483,099  settings; 
118,055  members;  2,420  Sunday  schools, 
with  16,417  teachers  and  112,425  scholars; 
collections  for  church  purposes,  580,288; 
value  of  church  property,  $2,506,600.  They 
have  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  an  extensive  publish- 
ing establishment  which  issues  numerous 
books,  and  beside  an  annual  almanac  or  year 
book,  ^v^  periodicals;  a  German  and  an 
English  weekly  religious  newspaper,  a  month* 
ly  Grerman,  and  a  semi-monthly  English, 
child's  paper,  and  a  missionary  periodioal  m 
English,  semi-monthly.  They  have  six  col- 
leges; Otterbein  University  at  Westville, 
Ohio;  Hartsville  University,  at  Hartsville, 
Ind. ;  Westfield  College,  at  Westfield,  IlL ; 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.; 
Lane  University,  Lecompton,  Kan. ;  and 
Western  College,  Western  Iowa.  Sublimity 
College,  Oregon,  has  passed  out  of  their 
hands  for  want  of  adequate  funds  for  buOd- 
ings  and  endowment.  They  have  also  three 
or  four  female  seminaries  and  collegiate 
schooU. 
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V.     CONGHEGATIONALISTS. 

In  its  broadest  sense  the  name  Con- 
OREGATIONALI6T  is  applicable  to  all  the  de- 
nominations which  hold  to  the  independence 
of  each  church  and  to  the  democratic  form 
of  church  government  and  polity.  In  this 
sense  the  Regular  Baptists,  and,  indee,d,  al- 
most all  the  denominations  which  we  have 
ranged  under  the  general  head  of  ^^  Baptists" 
as  well  as  the  Friends,  the  Unitarians,  and 
the  Universalists,  are  as  truly  Congregation- 
alists  as  the  churches  distinctively  known  by 
that  name.  In  common  usage,  however,  the 
name  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  those 
churches  which  are  Augusiinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  in  doctrine,  Truiitarian  in  belief,  and 
Paedo-baptist  in  practice ;  and  who  holding 
these  views  unite  with  them  a  democratic 
church  polity,  the  independence  of  each 
church,  and  a  fellowship  and  inter-communion 
with  all  churches  holding  like  views. 

While  there  were  undoubtedly  isolated 
congregations  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  maintained  substantially  con- 
gregational views  and  organization.  Rev. 
John  Kobinson,  first  of  Scrooby,  Nottingham- 
shirey  England,  and  aflerwards  of  Leyden, 
Holland,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  mther 
of  Congregationalism,  iiis  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1606,  and  removed  almost  bodily 
to  Holland  in  1608  in  cousequen(^  of  perse- 
cution. After  a  pastorate  of  about  twelve 
^ears  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  a  majonty 
of  the  church,  under  Elder  William  Brews- 
ter, determined  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
after  many  perils  and  troubles,  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  21,  1620, 
having  previously  organized  as  an  independ- 
ent church  and  as  a  civil  community.  ()thers 
followed  soon  after,  and  Robinson  himself 
intended  to  come,  but  died  just  as  he  was 
about  to  sail.  .The  colonists  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  were  at  first  Non-conformists,  but 
they  presently  adopted  the  Congregational 
Order.  In  ^lassachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
as  well  as  in  the  then  province  of  Maine,  and 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, at  a  later  period,  the  Congregational- 
ists  were  the  dominant  sect,  or  denomination, 
and  in  the  two  former  colonies  and  sub>^e- 
quent  states,  retained  a  somewhat  peculiar 
connection  with  the  state,  which,  though  mod- 
ified, was  not  wholly  abrogated  in  Connecti- 
cut till  1818,  and  in  Massachusetts  in  1833. 
Every  householder,  or  person  liable  to  piy 
taxes,  was  regarded  as  primarily  subject  to 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  Religious  worship  in 


the  Congregational  church,  or,  as  it  was 
usually  *  called  '*  the  standing  order  ;**  and 
this  liability,  if  he  possessed  property,  could 
only  be  avoided  by  his  "  signing  off,"  or 
avowing  himself  a  tax-payer  for  the  support 
of  some  other  of  the  tolerated  denominations. 
At  first  even  this  was  not  permitted,  except 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  gradually  more  liberal  views 
prevailed.  This  compulsory  taxation  was 
abrogated  in  Connecticut  by  the  constitution 
of  1818,  and  in  Massachusetts  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  in  1833.  In  1770,  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was 
about  112,000,  almost  all  of  whom  were  in 
New  England,  though  two  or  three  churches 
were  planted  about  that  time  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  In  1801,  a  Plan  of  Union 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  Presbyteriwi 
Church  and  the  General  Association  (of 
Congregationalists)  of  Connecticut,  which,  at 
that  time  was  an  active  missionary  body. 
This  plan  of  Union  provided  that  in  any  new 
place  where  there  were  members  of  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  cliurches,  to  avoid 
the  establishment  of  weak  and  feeble  church- 
es, the  members  of  the  two  denominations 
should  unite  to  form  a  church  which  should 
be  either  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  as 
the  majority  of"^  its  members  might  decide, 
and  if  Congregational,  that  it  should  still 
have  a  qualified  right  of  representation  in 
the  Presbytery.  Under  this  arrangement, 
which  continued  in  full  force  till  1837,  and 
was  not  completely  abrogated  till  1852,  the 
greater  part  of  the  advantages  enured  to  the 
Presbyterians,  very  few  Congregational 
churches  being  organized  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  and  a  considerable  portion 
even  of  these,  under  the  arrangement  for 
representation  in  the  Presbyteries,  gradually 
becoming  Presbyterian.  It  resulted  from 
this  liberality,  that  while  there  were  nearly 
a  hundred  thou- and  former  members  of  Con- 
gregational churches  who  had  contributed  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  churches,  the  actual  number  of 
communicants  in  Congregational  churches  in. 
the  entire  country,  in  1850,  at  the  expiration 
of  eighty  years  from  1770,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 200,000.  There  had  been  in  this  inter- 
val, it  is  true,  a  very  considerable  loss  in 
Massachusetts  (mostly  from  1810  to  1830) 
by  the  falling  away  of  the  Unitarians.  This 
had  probably  caused  a  diminution  of  fifteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  members.    But  soon 
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after  1840  there  was  a  spirit  of  greater  ac- 
tivity and  Hgg'e^t^ive  action  roused  in  the 
Congregational  churches.  This  found  ex- 
pression, in  1852,  in  the  National  Congrega- 
tional Convention,  a  sort  of  General  Synod 
or  Council,  which  met  at  Albany.  'I'liis 
Convention  initiated  measures  for  greater 
denominational  missionary  activity,  advised 
the  raiding  of  a  fund  of  S100,000  to  aid  in  the 
erect  on  of  Congregational  churches  in  the 
new  states  and  territories,  and  largely  in- 
creased etibrts  for  the  extension  of  Congre- 
gationalism as  a  denominational  organization. 
As  a  result  of  this  Convention  and  the  spirit 
which  prompted  it,  the  growth  of  the  denom- 
ination has  been  rapid  and  healthy  in  the 
western  states  and  territories,  and  during 
the  recent  war  and  since,  it  has  proved  itself 
possessed  of  great  energy  and  ability  in  pro- 
pagating Christianity  in  its  simpler  forms 
throughout  the  country.  The  Presbyterians 
and  the  Reformed  ( Dutch)  Church  had  for- 
merly been  associated  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  both  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary enterprises,  but  the  Old  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterians  wi'hdrew  from 
both  about  1887;  the  Reformed,  in  1857; 
and  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presby- 
terians partially  from  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  1853  or  1854,  and  wholly  in  1865, 
and  from  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion about  the  same  time ;  and  at  the  re- 
union of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  1870,  the  New  ^chool  mem- 
bers withdrew  a'so  from  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  tak- 
ing with  them  three  or  four  of  the  Mi>sion8. 
The  Congregationalists  have,  however,  man- 
fblly  taken  the  entire  burden  on  their  own 
shoulders,  and  are  ma'ntaining  these  organ- 
izations in  their  full  vigor.  In  1865,  an- 
other General  Synod,  or  National  Council, 
was  held  in  Hoston,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
further  development  of  denominational  as 
well  as  of  Christian  activity.  This  CouncO 
adopted  a  Declaration  of  Faiths  the  firiJt  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  their  views  of  doc- 
trine and  polity,  which  had  had  the  full  sanc- 
tion of  the  denomination:  though  earlier 
General  Synods — those  of  Cambridge  in 
1687  and  1646 — and  the  partial  one  of  Say- 
brook  in  1 708,  had  adopt^  in  general  terms, 
and  for  substance  of  doctrine,  the  Westmins- 
ter and  Savoy  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  the 
**  Cambridge  Platform,"  and  the  "  Saybrook 
Platform  "  of  polity  and  discipline. 

This  ^' Declaration  of  FaitJi^"  adopted  in 


1865,  on  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  as 
folbws : 

**  Standing  by  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrims 
set  foot  upon  these  shores,  upon  the  spot 
where  they  worshipped  God,  and  among  the 
graves  of  the  early  generations,  we,  elders 
and  messengers  of  the  Congregational  church- 
es of  the  United  States  in  National  CouncO 
assembled,  like  them  acknow*ledging  no  rule 
of  faith  but  the  Word  of  Grod,  do  now  declare 
our  adherence  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the 
apo.<itolic  and  primitive  churches  held  by  our 
fatliers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in  the 
confessions  and  platforms  which  our  synods 
of  1648  and  1680  set  forth  or  re-affirmed. 
We  declare  that  the  experience  of  the  nearly 
two  and  a  half  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  memorable  day  when  our  sires 
founded  here  a  Christian  commonwealth,  with 
all  the  development  of  new  forms  of  error 
since  their  times,  has  only  deepened  our  con- 
fidence in  the  faith  and  polity  of  those  &thers. 
We  bless  God  for  the  inheritance  of  these 
doctrines.  We  invoke  the  help  of  the  Divine 
liedeemer,  that  through  the  presence  of  the 
promised  Comforter  he  will  enable  as  to 
transmit  them  in  purity  to  our  children. 

^  In  the  times  that  are  before  us  as  a.  na- 
tion, times  at  once  of  duty  and  danger,  we 
rest  ail  our  hope  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  was  the  grand  peculiarity  of  our 
Puritan  iathers,  that  they  held  this  Gospel, 
not  merely  as  the  ground  of  their  persunal 
salvation,  but  as  declaring  the  worth  of  man 
by  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  therefore  applied  its  principles 
to  elevate  society,  to  r^ulate  education,  to 
civilize  humanity,  to  purify  law,  to  reform 
the  church  and  the  state,  and  to  assert  and  de- 
fend liberty ;  in  short,  to  mould  and  redeem, 
by  its  all-transforming  energy,  everything 
uhich  belongs  to  man  in  his  individual  and 
social  relations. 

**  It  was  the  faith  of  our  fathers  that  gave 
us  this  free  land  in  which  we  dwell.  It  is 
by  this  faMh  only  that  we  can  transmit  to  our 
children  a  free  and  happy,  because  a  Chris^ 
tian;  commonwealth. 

^  We  hold  it  to  be  a  distinctive  excellence 
of  our  Congregational  system,  that  it  exalts 
that  which  is  more,  above  that  which  is  less 
important,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  its  organ 
ization  facilities,  in  communities  where  the 
p^ulation  is  limited,  the  union  of  all  true 
believers  in  one  Christian  church ;  and  that 
the  division  of  such  communities  into  several 
weak  and  jealous  societies,  holding  the  same 
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common  faith,  is  a  sin  against  the  unity  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  at  once  the  shame 
and  scandal  of  Christendom. 

"  We  rejoice  that  through  the  influence  of 
our  fi^ee  system  of  apostolic  order,  we  can 
hold  fellowship  with  hU  who  acknowledge 
Christ  and  act  efficiently  in  the  work  of  re- 
etcring  unity  to  the  divided  church,  and 
bringing  back  harmony  and  peace  among  all 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

*^  Thus  recognizing  tiie  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Chri.^t  in  the  world,  and  knowing  that  we 
are  but  one  branch  of  Christ's  people,  while 
adhering  to  our  peculiar  faith  and  order,  we 
extend  to  all  believers  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowsh  p  upon  the  basis  of  those  great  fun- 
damental truths  in  which  all  Christian!^  should 
agree.  With  them  we  confess  our  faith  in 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  only  living  and  true  God;  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  who  is  ex- 
alted to  be  our  Redeemer  and  King ;  and  in 
the  Holy  Comforter,  who  is  present  in  the 
Church  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  soul. 

•*  With  the  whole  Church,  we  confess  the 
common  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  in  only  through  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  life  and  expiatory  death 
ci  Christ,  that  believers  in  him  are  justified 
before  God,  receive  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  through  the  presence  and  grace  of  the 
Holy  Comforter,  are  delivered  from  the  pow- 
er of  sin.  and  perfected  in  holiness. 

"  We  believe,  also,  in  the  organized  and 
visible  Church,  in  the  mini  try  of  the  Word, 
in  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
in  tlie  final  jud^onent,  the  issues  of  which  are 
eiernal  life,  and  everlasting  punishment. 

"We  receive  these  truths  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Grod,  given  through  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  in  the  life,  the  miracles,  the 
death,  the  resurrection  of  His  Son«  our  Di- 
vine Redeemer, — a  testimony  preserved  for 
the  Church  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  fmd 
I*^ew  Testaments,  which  were  composed  by 
holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

** Affirming  now  our  belief  that  those  who 
thus  hold  ^  one  fiiith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,' 
together  constitute  the  one  Catholic  Cliurch, 
the  several  households  of  which,  though  call 
ed  by  different  names,  are  the  one  body  of 
Christ,  and  that  these  members  of  His  body 
are  sacredly  bound  to  keep  ^  the  unity  of  tie 
Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,'  we  declare  that 
vifi  v.'ill  cooperate  with  all  who  hold  these 


truths.  With  them  we  will  carry  the  Gos- 
pel into  every  part  of  this  land,  and  with 
them  we  will  go  into  all  the  world  and 
*  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  JVia^ 
He  to  whom  *  sJl  power  i^  giveit  in  Heaven 
and  earth,'  fulfil  the  promise  which  is  all  our 
hope :  ^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.'  Amen." 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Congrega* 
tionalists  are  Fsedo-baptists,  though  infant 
baptism  is  far  from  being  as  universal  with 
them  as  it  was  formerly.  Baptized  children 
are  not  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the 
church,  except  on  evidence  of  conversion, 
and  a  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ* 
The  u^ual  mode  of  baptism  is  by  affusion  or 
sprinkling,  but  most  of  their  clergymen  ad- 
minister the  ordinance  by  pouring,  or  by  im- 
mersion, if  the  candidate  has  a  dii^tinct  pref- 
erence for  either  of  those  mode.^.  They  rec- 
ognize the  minister,  elder,  presbyter,  or  bish- 
op (  holding  these  titles  as  synonymous)  as 
the  only  clerical  officer  of  the  church.  The 
deacons,  though  set  apart  by  ordination  in 
some  of  the  churche<<,  have  no  more  author- 
ity than  any  other  layman.  An  executive, 
or  prudential,  or  standing  committee  (they 
are  called  by  tliese  different  names  in  differ- 
ent churches)  assist  the  pastor  in  examining 
candidates  for  membership,  and  those  recom* 
mended  by  them  are  propounded  for  memt 
bership,  and  if  no  exception  is  taken  they  are 
received  after  a  delay  of  one  or  two  weeks. . 
Pastors  are  called  by  the  churches  which  de- 
sire tlieir  services,  and  usually  also  by  the 
ecclesiastical  society,  the  corporation  known 
in  law  as  holding  and  controlling  the  church 
property,  and  which  is  usually  composed  of 
members  of  the  church ;  but  the  pastor  is 
not  considered  as  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Congregational  churches  adjacent,  until  he 
has  been  examined,  and  ordained  or  installed 
by  a  council  composed  of  the  pastors  and 
lay  delegates  from  other  churches.  A  church 
may  be  organized  by  a  band  of  believers 
coming  together  voluntarily  and  agreeing  to 
form  themselves  into  a  church,  but  in  order 
to  its  recognition  as  in  fellowship  witfl  other 
churches  of  the  same  faith,  a  council  must  be 
called  to  examine  into  the  need  of  it,  its  m»> 
terial,  and  its  doctrines. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  examined 
carefully  in  regard  to  their  religious  experi- 
ence, doctrinal  views,  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
tural learning,  and  general  fitness.  UsuaUy 
a  collegiate  education,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
required.      The  church  is    practically  the 
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highest  authority  in  regard  to  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, but  in  important  cases  at  the  request 
of  the  party  under  discipline,  a  mutual,  or  if 
the  church  refuse,  an  ex-parU  council  of  pas- 
tors and  delegates  of  neighboring  churches, 
b  called,  wh;ch  investigates  the  ca<^e,  and 
communicates  the  '* results"  at  which  it 
arrives,  to  the  parties.  These  councils  pos- 
sess, however,  only  advisory  powers,  bat 
sheir  advice  is  usually  accepted* 

The  Congregation.'dists  have  now  churches 
<n  37  of  the  states  and  territories,  and  while 
their  largest  membership  is  still  in  New 
England,  in  most  of  the  states  of  that  section 
it  being  the  largest  denomination,  yet  they 
have  very  considerable  strength  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  New 
York. 

Their  statistics  at  the  close  of  1870,  were : 
Churches  3,121 ;  Ministers  3,194;  Members 
306,518;  teachers  and  pupils  in  Sabbath 
Schools  361,465;  gain  over  the  previous 
year,  churches  78;  members  6,156;  mem- 
bers of.  Sabbath  Schools  4,963 ;  ministers 
exclusive  of  foreign  missionaries  30.  Of  the 
ministers,  928  are  reported  as  not  engaged  in 
pastoral  work.  Of  their  contributions  to  ben- 
evolent purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  def- 
initely, as  they  are  in  the  Bitde  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Societies,  and  have  been,  un- 
til the  present  year,  in  the  American  Board, 
and  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  associated  with  other  denominations. 
Their  contributions  to  the  several  benevolent 
objects,  aside  from  contributions  for  home 
church  pui*po3es,  and  from  endowments 
made  to  collegiate  or  Theological  institutions 
or  asylums,  &c,  must  have  exceeded  $2,- 
000,0  UO.  For  home  purposes  they  were  not 
less  than  $4,500,000  more. 

The  denomination  have  six  theological 
seminaries,  which  had,  in  1870,  twenty-eight 
professors,  and  305  students.  These  were 
located  at  Bangor,  Maine ;  Andover,  Mass. ; 
Hartford,  and  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Oberlin, 
Ohio ;  and  Chicago,  111.  There  were  also 
eighteep  colleges,  having  an  aggregate  of 
more  tnan  5,000  students,  in  which,  though 
not  exclusively  denominational,  the  Congre- 
gationalists  have  a  controlling  influence. 
Aside  from  these,  there  are  eighteen  incorp- 
orated and  endowed  academies,  and  female 
seminaries,  besides  numerou'^  private  semin- 
aries and  academies,  directly  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  denomination. 

There  are  seventeen  periodicals,  weekly, 
semi-monthly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  which 


are  recognized  as  distinctively  Congregation* 
alist 

The  only  other  denominations  not  already 
noticed,  which  are  Congregational  in  their 
polity,  but  not  in  their  doctrine,  are  tlie  Uni- 
tarians, and  Uni  VERS  A  lists,  both  of  which 
will  be  treated  under  their  respective  titles. 


VI.     THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
sometimes  called  by  a  section  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  Anglican  or  Anglo-Catholic 
Church. 

This  denomination  was,  in  its  origin  in  the 
United  States,  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  clergymen  received  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London  until 
1784,  and  indeed  mo^t  of  them  until  1788  or 
1789.     Virginia  had  established  the  Church 
of  England  as  the  religion  of  the  colony,  as 
early  as  1 650,  and  Maryland,  though  settled 
at  first  by  Roman  Catholics,  had  done  the 
same  thing  in  1692.     Attempts  were  made 
by  some  of  the  colonial  governors  of  New 
York  to  make  it  the  established  religion  of 
that  colony,  but  without  great  success.     The 
adherents  to  the  Church  of  England  were, 
however,   considerably   numerous   in    New 
York,   Pennsylvanin,   Maryland,  and    Vir- 
ginia, before  the   Revolutionary  War,  and 
they  had  ten  or  twelve  churches  in  Connec- 
ticut.    In  the  other  colonies  they  were  very 
few.     Efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  one 
or  two  bishops  for  these  colonics  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
they  had  failed,   both  from  the  unfriendly 
fcieUng  of  the  English  government,  and  from 
the  jealousy  against  Episcopacy  in  the  colon* 
ies,  growing  out  of  the  p>oli(ical  complications 
in  wtiich  the  bishops  in  Great  Britain  were 
involved.     In  November,  1784,  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Seabury,  D.  D.,  a  Connecticut  clergy- 
man, having  sought  ordination  as  a  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut,  from  the  Eng 
lish  bishops,  and  being  refused  on  account  ot 
some  political  obstacles,  went  to   Scotland 
and  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  by  three 
of  the  bishops  of  the   Scottish   Episcopal 
Church.     In  1787,  William  White,  D.  D., 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Samuel  Provost,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace chapel,  and  three  and  a  half  years  later, 
James  Madison,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia,  was  con- 
secrated at  the  same  place  as  Bishop  of  tbi^ 
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Diocese  of  Virginia.  These  four  bishops 
were  all  who  received  consecration  in  Great 
Britain,  and  through  them,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  High  Church  party,  the  Apos- 
tolical succession  in  the  bishops  and  clergy 
was  transmitted  to  the  American  church. 
The  gi-owth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  not  been  rapid,  but  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  large  cities  and  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  country,  and  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  the  rural  parishes.  I'he  beau- 
tiful liturgy  and  imposing  ritual  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  some  of  its  adherents,  and  the  gor- 
geous architecture  of  many  of  its  bhurch  edi- 
fices, have  drawn  to  its  worship,  in  the  great 
cities,  large  numbers  of  the  &shionable  and 
worldly,  attracted  by  externals ;  but  within 
its  communion  are  also  very  many  earnest 
and  devout  souls,  to  whom  its  order  and  cer- 
emonies are  exceedingly  precious.  Within 
its  communion,  as  in  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  there  are  tliree  distinct  parties, 
often  more  diverse  in  their  views  than  either 
is  from  other  denominations ;  yet  all  profess- 
ing to  hold  by  the  same  standards,  to  which, 
however,  they  give  very  different  interpreta- 
tions. The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  are  the  Apostles* 
and  Nicene  creeds  (for  though  many  of  tliem 
agree  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  it  is  not  an 
acknowledged  standard  as  it  is  with  the 
Church  of  England) ;  the  XXXIX  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  except  the  XXIst 
and  XXXVlIth,  and  a  slight  modification  of 
the  Vlllth,  XXXVth,  and  XXXVIth ;  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  revised  by  the 
American  Bishops,  and  the  Homilies  in  gen- 
eral. The  High  Church  party  (with  which 
are  generally  included  the  Ritualists,  and  the 
Puseyites  or  Tractarians,  though  both  go  &r- 
ther  than  most  of  the  High  Churchmen)  take 
their  stand  upon  the  Episcopal  Constitution, 
the  theory  of  Apostolical  succession,  and 
more  than  all  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  give  to  these  standards  a  signifi- 
cation which  seems  strained  and  my.^tic^tl, 
and  insist  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
with  due  reference  to  the  practices  and  cus 
toms  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.  They 
have  brought  into  the  worship  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  many  customs,  cere- 
monies, and  practices  which  are  certainly 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
demonstrated  this,  by  taking  still  another 
step  and  going  entirely  over  to  the  Church 


of  Rome.  This  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  or  rather  this  party  in  it, 
have  been  extremely^  intolerant  of  other 
religious  denominations,  denouncing  them  as 
dissenters,  and  as  having  iio  part  in  the  cov- 
enant, assuming  to  themselves  even  a  higher 
position  than  that  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
due  to  them  to  say,  that  in  active  Christian 
work  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  denom- 
ination, exclusively,  they  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  denomination  in  the  country, 
according  to  their  numbers.  Tkeir  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry  has  possibly  led  another 
division  of  the  church,  the  Low  Church  party, 
to  an  extreme  in  the  other  direction.  The 
Low  Church  take  their  position  on  the 
"  Thirty-nine  articles  "  which  are  Calvinistic 
on  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  Zuinglian  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  They  are 
Evangelical  in  their  doctrinal  views,  and  in- 
terpret their  standards  as  permitting,  and 
indeed  enjoining,  on  them  free  and  hearty 
Christian  intercourse  with  other  Evangelical 
denr»minations.  They  interchange  pulpits 
with  them,  and  engage  very  cordially  in  as- 
sociations for  the  promotion  of  objects  of 
general  Christian  benevolence.  That  in 
these  measures  they  occasionally  oversttp 
the  strict  letter  of  their  standards,  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  due  to  a  too  great  naiTOw- 
ness  in  the  standards  themselves. 

The  thinl,  or  ^^Broad  Church  party ^'^  have 
not  so  much  inclination  either  to  a  narrow 
and  straight- laced  interpretation  of  their 
standard.^,  and  a  bigotry  toward  other  denom- 
inations, or  to  a  thoroughly  evangelical  coop- 
eration with  them,  as  to  loose  and  broad  views 
in  rejrard  to  the  inspiration  and  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  strongly  rationalistic 
tendency.  This  party,  which  we  believe 
includes  in  this  country  none  of  the  bishops, 
subscribe  to  the  XXXIX  articles,  with  many 
mental  reservations,  and  some  of  them  boldly 
avow  that  Protestantism  is  a  failure. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  resulting  from  these  great 
differences  of  sentiment  and  opinioil,  have 
more  than  once  threatened  that  chun  h  with 
division,  if  not  dissolution,  and  at  the  present 
time  seem  more  likely  to  rend  it  than  ever. 
A  few  churches  have  already  withdrawn 
from  its  communion,  and  others  of  the  Low 
Church  party  are  only  awaiting  the  result  of 
a  last  appeal  to  the  Triennial  General  Con- 
vention to  decide  upon  their  future  course. 

Under  the  article  on  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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COPAL  CnuRCH,  we  have  given  twenty-five 
of  the  thirtj-fteven  articles  retained  by  the 
Protestant  Kpi.scopal  Church,  in  every  case 
but  one  using  tlieir  exact  language.  (This 
one  is  in  regard  to  the  ^  Rulers  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  and,  of  course,  differs 
from  the  £nglish  article  on  the  subject  of 
rulers.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
repeat  these,  and  tlie  others  which  are  omit- 
ted by  the  Methodist  Church,  but  retained 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal;  they  relate,  as 
will  appear  from  their  titles,  rather  to  ab 
stract  topio%and  beliefs,  and  to  matters  of 
polity,  than  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  The  titles  of  the  omitted  arti- 
cles are :  "  Art  3.  Of  the  going  down  of 
Christ  into  Hell."  "Art  13.  Of  works  before 
justificatiim."  "Art  15.  Of  Christ  alone 
without  sin."  "Art  17.  Of  Predestination 
and  Election  "(the  most  decidedly  Calvinistic 
article  in  the  whole  XXXIX,  and  singularly 
at  variance  with  some  other  portions  of  the 
standard).  "Art  18.  Of  obtaining  salvation 
only  by  the  name  of  Christ"  "Art  20.  Of 
the  authority  of  the  Church."  "Art.  23.  Of 
ministering  in  the  congregation."  "Art.  26. 
Of  the  HI  worthiness  of  the  ministers,  which 
hindera  not  the  effect  of  the  sacrament" 
"Art  29  Of  the  wicked  which  eat  not  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." "Art.  83.  Of  excommunicated  per- 
sons ;  how  they  are  to  be  avoided."  "Art 
84.  Of  the  traditions  of  the  Church,"  "Art 
86.  Of  the  consecration  of  Bishops  and  min- 
isters." This  last  is  modified  to  adapt  it  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  American  church. 
To  the  doctrinal  discrepancies  growing  out 
of  the  interpretations  of  the  XA.XIX  arti- 
cles, and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  it  is  very  diiiicult  to  mHke  accord  fully 
with  ea(*h  other,  is  due  much  of  the  division 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  matters  of  polity,  the  flpiscopal  Church 
recognizes  three  orders  of  clergy  :  Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  The  Bishops,  like 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Armen- 
ian, and  some  other  churches,  *are  diocesan^ 
I.  e.,  have  charge  of  the  churches  of  a  partic- 
ular territory  or  diocese,  in  distinction  from 
those  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  are 
general  and  itinerant  and  those  of  a  part  of 
the  Lutheran  churches,  which  are  more 
nearly  Presbyterian,  the  Bishop  being  of  no 
higher  authority  nor  dignity  than  the  other 
dei-gy,  but  simply  performing  duties  of  a  dif- 
ferent cla^s.  Such  is  substantially  also  the 
theory  of  Episcopacy  in  the  Moravian  church. 


The  High  Church  theory  is,  that  the  Bish- 
ops are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  that 
the  consecration  has  come  to  them  in  regular 
order  through  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 
holy  men,  tlie  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  and  that  they  are 
thus  Bishops  by  direct  transmission  from 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  so  by 
divine  right     They  regard  them  as  superior 
to  priests  and  deacons.     The  Low  Church 
party  deny  all  this,  and  reject  the  theory  of 
the  "  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders.** 
The  priests,  called  also  in  the  United  States, 
generally  rectors,  and,   where  not  in  full 
chaise  of  a  parish,  assistant  ministers, .  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  the  sec- 
ond ordination  which  confers  upon  them  the 
power  of  administering  the  sacraments.    The 
third,  or  lowest  grade  of  the  ministry,  is  the 
deacon,  which  in  this  church  \b  usually  but 
temporary,  the  candidate  when  invested  with 
this  ofiice,  is  allowed  to  baptize,  to  read  in 
the  church,  and  to  assist  in  the  Eucharist, 
but  only  in  the  administration  of  the  wine. 
His  office  is  wholly  dbtinct  from  that  of  the 
deacon  in  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  or 
Baptist  churches,  being  more  analogous  to 
that  of  the  licentiate  in  those  churches.     It  is 
usually  a  mere  preliminary  or  stepping  stone 
to  the  reception  of  priests'  orders,  and  both 
ordinations  are,  in  some  instances,  effected  in 
the   same  day.     The  temporalities  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  are  administered  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  rector  and  the   vestry, 
composed  of  wardens  and  vestrymen  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  parish.    The  Episco- 
pal Church  usually  administers  baptism  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead 
of  the  person  baptized,  requiring  a  profession 
of  &ith  (in  the  case  of  infants,  this  is  made 
for  them  by  their  sponsors,  or  god-^eUrher  and 
god-mother).     Immersion  either  in  the  case 
of  children  or  adults,  though  formerly  prac- 
tised by  the  Church  of  England,  is  not  now 
considered  necessary.    The  formula  for  the 
baptism  of  infants,  in  the  prayer  book,  con- 
tains the  words,  "  since  this  child  is  now  re- 
generate,**  and  a  very  exciting  discussion  has 
sprung  up  in  regard  to  these  words,  some 
clergymen  contending  that  they  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
refusing  to  use  them  on  this  account     At 
the  Triennial  General  Convention,  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  Oct  1871,  though  no  general 
canon  defining  this  passage  was  passed,  yet 
nearly  all  the  bishops  signed  a  paper  giving 
it  as  their  private  opinion  that  the  term  as . 
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thus  used  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  doc- 
trine. 

The  statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cliurch  in  1870  were  as  follows :  Dioceses  39 ; 
Missionary  do.  11 ;  Bisliops  89 ;  Assistant  do. 
5 ;  Mis5ionary  do.  8 ;  Priests  and  Deacons  2,- 
7 10 ;  Parishes  2,5 1 2 ;  communicants,  not  fully 
reported,  but  believed  to  be  not  quite  220,- 
000;  Baptisms  of  infants,  20,749;  of  adults, 
5,080;  not  specified,  8,760;  Confirmations 
20,793;  Sunday  School  Teachers  18,664; 
Scholars  185,979;  Ck>ntributions  (incom- 
plete), $4,205,«^29. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  educational  institu- 
tions. It  has  14  theological  seminaries,  with 
57  professors  and  366  students;  15  colleges, 
with  1,380  students,  and  20  academies  and 
diocesan  schools,  under  the  control  of  its 
Bishops.  It  has  22  periodicals,  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  devoted  to 
its  interests,  and  within  a  few  years  past  has 
manifested  a  zeal  and  enei^  in  propagating 
its  views,  and  establishing  diurches,  especi- 
ally in  the  new  states  and  territories,  which 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  apathy  of 
its  eai'ly  history. 


Vn.  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 

CHURCH. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States,  is  one,  in  the  sense  of  holding  with 
greater  or  less  tenacity  to  the  same  stand- 
ards or  Confessions  of  Faith;  but  it  has 
some  elements  of  discord  in  it,  mainly  in 
matters  of  minor  importance,  which  have 
led  to  violent  controversies,  and  to  so  great 
bitterness  between  some  of  its  synods  that 
they  not  only  refuse  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion with  each  other,  but  have  excommuni 
cated  each  other.  These  discordant  elements 
are,  however,  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
the  smaller  independent  synods,  and  do  not 
so  much  affect  tlie  larger  bodies.  The  de- 
nomination is  growing  in  the  United  States 
with  great  rapidity,  especially  in  the  West, 
and  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  immi- 
gration, the  very  large  numbers  cf  Germans, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes,  arriving 
here  every  year  being,  a  majority  of  them — 
nominally  at  least^attaehed  to  the  Lutheran 
&ith.  The  first  Lutherans  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania between  1680  and  1700,  attracted 
by  the  offers  of  William  Penn.  In  1710, 
about  3,000  German  Lutherans  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  England  from  the  perseeu- 
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tions  of  the  Romanists,  were  sent  over  to 
Pennsylvania  by  the  British  government. 
In  1727,  another  large  colony  came  over 
f\rom  the  Palatinate,  Wurtemburg,  Darm- 
stadt, •  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  For 
nearly  twenty  years,  these  poor  people  had 
no  ministers  of  their  own ;  but  in  1 748,  Dr. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenbnrg,  a  missionary 
of  Uie  Halle  Orphan  Hous«,  brought  up  under 
the  training  of  Francke  and  Spencer,  came 
to  Pennsylvania  and  labored  most  zealously 
for  half  a  century  among  them,  organizing 
churches,  ponsistories,  and  synods,  and  beuig 
entitled  to  be  considered  the  &ther  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  At 
the  time  he  arrived  here,  there  were  only 
eleven  Lutheran  mmisters  in  the  Colonies. 
Three  yean  later  there  were  forty,  and  a 
Lutheran  population  of  about  60,000.  No 
one  of  the  Protestant  churches  suffered  more 
severely  by  the  Revolutionary  War  than  did 
the  Lutheran,  and  they  were  long  in  recov- 
ering from  the  depression  thus  caused.  Many 
of  their  churches  were  abandoned,  and  it 
seemed  for  years  as  if  their  religious  vitality 
had  departed.  Their  churches  were  scatter* 
ed,  and  belonged  to  distant  and  separate 
synods,  having  little  communication  with 
each  other  and  no  common  band  of  union, 
and  being  in  many  instances  composed  of 
Lutherans  from  different  countries  of  Europe, 
thev  were  inclined  to  look  upon  each  other 
with  jealousy.  This  was,  to  some  extent, 
remedied,  and  a  better  state  of  affairs  inaug- 
urated by  the  formation  of  the  General  Syn- 
od of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  1820.  From 
that  time,  a  steady  and  constantly  increasing 
tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  in  to  the 
country,  and  much  of  the  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian part  of  it  was  composed  of  Luther- 
ans, or  those  who  had  been  brought  up  under 
Lutheran  influences.  Many  of  these,  coming 
from  countries  where  Lutheranism  was  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  the  sovereign  the 
head  of  the  church,  had  been  accustomed  to 
great  laxity  in  religious  matters.  At  the 
suitable  age  they  were  confirmed  and  became 
membera  of  the  church,  however  irregular 
their  mode  of  life,  and  no  evidence  of  couver«* 
sion  was  required  for  membership.  These 
lax  views,  and  a  general  tendency  to  ration- 
alism, they  desired  to  graft  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church,  and  i]»  some  of  the 
newer  synods  their  views  prevailed.  These 
synods  refused,  on  these  and  other  accounts, 
to  j<Hn  the  Cieneral  Synod.  There  were 
other  grounds  of  difiference,  also^  relating  to 
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the  Standards  of  the  church,  the  clerical  office, 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  tiymbolical  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  a  lituV-gical  service,  and 
the  making  use  of  what  have  been  known  as 
revival  measures.  These  differences  were 
increased  by  the  emigration  of  a  considerable 
num»>er  of  the  */  Old  Lutheran  "  party  to  the 
United  States  in  1837  and  1838.  The 
Lutherans  all  agree  in  receiving  the  '^Augs- 
burg  C!ohfession,"  (drawn  up  by  Melanch- 
thon,  and  sanctioned  by  Luther,  in  1530)  as 
their  principal  standard  of  doctrine ;  though 
the  New  Lutherans  regard  even  this  as  only 
an  expression,  *'  in  a  manner  substantially 
correct,**  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  which  they  regard  as  the  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Old 
Lutherans  on  the  contrary,  while  avowing 
the  Bible  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  fiuth  and 
practice,  adhere  very  strenuously  to  the 
entire  ^  Book  of  Concord,'*  so  called,  as  the 
standard  of  their  doctrinal  beliefs.  This 
Book  of  Concoixl  contains  the  three  creeds, 
viz.,  the  Apostles',  Athanasian,  and  Nicene 
Creeds,  the  Augsburg   Confession  of  1830, 

:and  the  Apology  of  the  Confession  (written 
by  Melanchthon,  1540),  the  Schmalkald 
Articles  (drawn  up  by  Luther  in  1537),  and 
the  two  Catechisms  of  Luther  (prepared  be- 
fore 1530).  The  Old  Lutherans  are  in- 
clined, to  some  extent,  to  retain  also,  those 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances,  whch 
Melanchthon  regarded  as  things  indifferent, 
such  as  the  wearing  of  clerical  vestments, 
exorcism,  private  confessions,  lax  views  of 

:  the  Sabbath,  and  the  old  Lutheran  doctrine 

•  of  baptism,  in  its  relation  to  regeneration 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

^^  The  book  of  Concord,"  and,  indeed,  the 

**? Augsburg  Confession,"  and  its  "Apology," 

>are  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  brief  his- 
tory of  denominations,  but  we  give  below  a 
summary  of  their  principal  doctrines,  as 
stated  by  an  eminent  Lutheran  clergyman.  * 

-'vThe  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  13  that  we  are  justified  before  Grod, 
not  through  any  merit  of  our  own,  but  by  his 
tender  mercy,  through  faith  in  his  Son.  The 
depravity  of  man  is  total  in  its  extent,  and 

this  will  has  no  positive  ability  in  the  work  of 
salvation,  but  has  the  negative  ability  of 
ceasing  its  resistance.  Jesus  Christ  offered 
a  proper  and  vicarious  sacrifice.  Faith  in 
Christ  presupposeA  a  true  penitence.  The 
renewed  man  co-works  with  the  Spirit  of 

•  New  American  pycloptedUy  Vol.  X,  pp.  739, 740. 


Grod.     Sanctification  is  progressive  and  nev- 
er reaches  absolute  perfection  in   this  .life. 
The  Holy  Spirit  works  through  the   Word 
and  the   Sacraments,   which  sJone,  in   the 
proper  sense,  are  means  of  grace.     Both  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments  bring  a  positive 
grace  which  is  offered  to  all  who  receive 
them  outwardly,  and  which  is  actually  im- 
parted to  all  who  have  £uth  to  embrace  it.  • 
....    The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chitndh 
regards   the  Word  of  God,  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only  law  of 
faith,  and  of  life.    Whatever  is  undefined  by 
its  letter  or  its  spirit,  is  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  pertains  not  to  the  sphere  of 
conscience,  but  to  that  of  order ;  do  power 
may  enjoin  upon  the  church,  as  necessary, 
what  God  has  forbidden,  or  has  passed  by  in 
silence,  as  none  may  forbid  her  to  hold  what 
Grod  has  enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  practise 
what,  by  His  silence,  he  has  left  to  her  free- 
dom.    Just  as  firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the 
one  hand  that  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith 
and  not  a  confession  of  it,  she  holds  on  the 
other  that  the  creed  is  a  confession  of  faith 
and  not  the  rule  of  it.     The  creeds  are  sim- 
ply the  testimony  of  the  Church  to  the  truths 
she  holds ;  but  as  it  is  the  truth  they  confess, 
she   of  necessity  regards  those  who  reject 
the  truth  confessed  in  the  creed,  as  rejecting 
the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Word.     While, 
therefore,  it  is   as  true  of   the   Lutheran 
Church  as  of  any  other,  that  when  she  lays 
her  hand  upon  the  Bible,  she  gives  the  com- 
mand, *  Believe!'  and  when  she  lays  it  on 
the  Confession,  she  puts  the  question,   'Do 
you  believe  ?'  it  is  also  true  that  when  a  man 
replies,   '  No,'   to  the  question,  she  considers 
him  as  thereby  giving  evidence  that  he  has 

not  obeyed  the  command Baptism. 

The  Lutheran  Church  holds  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation  to  be  born  again  of  water, 
and  the  Spirit ;  but  she  holds  that  this  neces- 
sity is  ordinary,  not  absolute,  or  without  ex- 
ception ;  that  the  contempt  of  the  sacrament, 
not  the  want  of  it,  condemns,  and  that  thou^ 
Grod  binds  us  to  the  means,  He  does  not  bind 
His  own  mercy  by  them.  From  the  time  of 
Luther  to  the  present  hour  the  Lutheran  the- 
ologians have  maintained  the  salvability  and 
actual  salvation  of  infants  dying  unbaptized. 
The  rest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  a  whole,  is  involved  in  her  confes- 
sion, with  the  Nicene  Creed,  '^  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sin,"  and  that  through 
it  the  grace  of  Grod  is  offered;  that  dul- 
dren  are  to  he  baptized,  and  that  being 
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thus  committed  to  God  they  are  graciously 
received  by  h'm.  At  the  same  time  she 
rejects  the  theory  of  the  Anabaptists,  that 
infants  unbapiized  have  salvation  because  of 
their  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that 
the  nature  with  which  we  are  born  requires  a 
change,  which  must  be  wrought  before  we 
can  enter  heaven,  and  that  infants  are  saved 
by  the  application  of  Christ's  redemptory 
work."  It  ha^  been  charged  for  more  than 
three  centuries  that  the  Lutherans  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  ConsuhstarUicUiony  that  is,  the 
local  or  corporeal  presence  in,  with,  or  under 
the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  they  deny 
this  most  strenuously,  but  admit  that  they 
hold  to  a  sacramental,  spiritual,  or  supernat- 
ural presence  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  in  the 
sacrament,  and  that  those  who  partake,  do  in 
reality  feed  upon  him  spiritually,  though  if 
unworthy,  to  their  own  condemnation. '  On 
the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Day,  while  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  general  practice 
amoncr  Protestants  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  regard  to  its  observance,  is  much 
more  lax  than  that  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  yet  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church  profess  to  hold  that 
the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation  of 
mun ;  that  the  generic  idea  of  devoting  one 
day  of  the  week  to  rest  from  labor,  and  to 
religious  duties,  pertains  to  the  entire  race 
through  all  time;  and  that  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  it  is  not  determinative  and 
typical,  is  binding  on  Christians. 

'•'Ditnne  WbrMp.  The  Lutheran  Church 
regards  preaching  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  divine  service.  All  worship  is  to  be  in 
the  vernacular;  the  wants  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  reason  are  to  be  met.  What- 
ever of  the  past  is  spiritual,  beautiful,  and 
appropriate,  is  to  be  retained.  The  Church 
year,  with  its  great  festivals,  is  kept  With 
various  national  diversities,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  throughout  almost 
all  the  world.  The  hymns  are  sung  by  all 
the  people,,  with  the  oi^an  accompaniment" 
The  hymnology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  sur- 
passes that  of  all  other  churches  in  the  world 
in  sweetues:^,  richness,  power,  and  unction. 
Even  in  their  Enali<h  dress  there  are  few 
hymns  more  beautiful  or  soul-inspiring  than 
Luther's  "  A  strong  fortress  is  our  God,"  or 
"0!  Head,  so  bruised  and  wounded,"  or 
"  Jerusalem,  the  Golden." 

"  The  clergymen  in  their  official  functions, 
wear  a  distinctive  dress,  usually  a  black  robe. 


with  the  bands.  A  preparatory  service  pre- 
cedes communion.  The  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  auricular  ccnfession  were  rejected  in 
the  beginning.  The  "  private  confession," 
which  was  established  in  some  parts  of  the 
Church,  involves  no  enumeration  or  confes- 
sion of  particular  sins  whatever,  unless  the 
communicant  desires  to  speak  of  them ;  and 
the  *'  private  absolution  "  is  simply  the  an  - 
nunciation  of  the  gospel  promise,  with  the 
gospel  conditions  to  the  individual  penitent. 
But  even  in  this  form,  private  confession  has 
ceased  in  most  parts  of  the  church.  The 
practice  of  exorcism  in  baptism,  simply  as  a 
rite  long  established,  and  which  might  be 
tolerated  if  regarded  merely  as  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  doctrine  that  our  nature 
is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  was  practised 
in  parts  of  the  church,  but  has  faUen  almost 
everywhere  into  oblivion. 

Constitution  or  Polity  of  the  Church. 
"  Many  embarrassing  circumstances  prevent- 
ed the  Lutheran  Church  from  developing  her 
life  as  perfectly  in  her  church  constitution, 
as  in  her  doctrines  and  worship.  The  idea 
of  flie  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
at  once  overthrew  the  doctrine  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  essence  between  clergy  and  laity, 
(This  doctrine  is,  nevertheless,  maintained 
in  one  or  two  of  th^  American  synods.^ 
Editor,)  The  ministry  is  not  an  order,  but 
it  is  a  divinely  appointed  office,  to  which 
men  must  be  rightly  called.  No  imparity 
exists  by  divine  right ;  a  hierarchical  organi- 
zation is  unchristian,  but  a  gradation  (bish- 
ops, superintendents,  provosts,)  may  be  ob- 
served, as  a  thing  of  human  right  only.  (In 
the  United  States,  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
no  bishops,  superintendents,  or  provosts. — 
Editor,)  The  government  by  consistories 
has  been  very  general.  In  Denmark,  Evan- 
gelical bishops  took  the  place  of  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  who  were  deposed.  In 
Sweden,  the  bishops  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus  secured  in  that  country  an 
"  apostolic  succession,"  in  the  High  Church 
sense ;  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  Luth- 
eran Churchy. alike  where  she  has,  as  where 
she  has  not  such  a  succession,  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  essential  even  to  the  order  of  the 
church.  The  ultimate  source  of  power  is  in 
the  congregation,  that  is,  in  the  pastor  and 
other  officers  of  the  church,  and  the  peoplo 
of  the  single  communions.  The  right  to 
choose  a  pastor  belongs  to  the  people,  who 
may  exercise  it  by  direct  vote,  or  delegate  it 
to  their  representatives.      Synods  possess 
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Buch  power  as  the  congregations  delegate  to 
them.  ^  Ministers  are  related  to  congrega- 
tions, not  as  their  servants,  but  as  the  serv- 
ants of  the  church,  and  in  the  United  States 
where  the  Congregational  principle  has  been 
more  radically  developed  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  ^  the  Synod  to 
V  hlch  pas.ors  belong  has  the  entire  jurisdic- 
tion over  them/*  (See  Formula  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Chap,  iii,  3.)  Absolute 
ministerial  parity  is  maintained,  and  lay  rep- 
re^entation  is  universal ;  but  many  vital 
points  of  church  organizations  are  entirely 
unsettled,  and  the  doctrine  that  synods  are 
merely  advisoi*y  bodies/'  is  often  pressed  in 
a  way  that  tends  to  anarchy. 

Ihe  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States 
is  divided  into  the  following  organizations : 
1st,  The  General  Stnod,  founded  in  1820, 
and  comprising  in  1870,  twenty  Sy-nods,  viz  • 
the  Synods  of  Maryland.  West  Pennsylvania, 
Hartwick,  East  Ohio,  Frankean,  AUeghanyi 
East  Pennsylvania,  Miami,  Wittenberg, 
Olive,  Northern  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois. 
Central  Pennsylvania,  English  Synod  of 
Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Cen- 
tral Illinois,  New  York,  Susquehanna,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Kansas.  The  Greneral  Synod 
recognizes  the  Aug>burg  Confession,  but  al- 
lows considerable  liberty  of  doctrinal  views 
in  its  interpretation.  It  formerly  had  more 
synods  connected  with  it,  but  six  southern 
synods,  subsequently  increased  to  seven,  se- 
ceded during  the  war  and  formed  the  South 
BRN  General  Synod.  Their  action  was 
based  on  the  resolutions  of  loyalty  to  the 
Government  expressed  by  the  Greneral  Syn 
od,  but  they  are  said  to  have  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  standards,  and  to  have  been 
more  strict  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
membership  than  the  Old  Synod.  The 
Northern  General  Synod  had,  in  1870,  627 
ministers,  1,067  churches,  and  103,042  com- 
municants. The  Southern  General  Synod, 
organized  in  1 862,  had  at  the  same  time : 
126  ministers,  225  churches,  and  20,796  com 
municants. 

A  much  younger  body,  and  yet  having  a 
larger  membership,  is  the  General  Coun- 
cil, organized  in  1867.  The  General  Coun- 
cil adheres  to  the  entire  body  of  standards 
contained  in  the  "  Book  of  Concord,'*  which 
they  declare  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  be- 
ing in  fiill  accord  with  the  Scriptures.  It 
comprises  twelve  Synods,  viz:  The  New 
York  Ministerium,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  Pittsburgh  Synod,  the  English  District 


Synod  of  Ohio,  the  English  Synod  of  Ohio, 
the  Synod  of  Illinois,  the  Synod  of  Michigan, 
the  German  Synod  of  Iowa,  the  Synod  of 
Minnesota,  the  Scandinavian  Augustaoa 
Synod,  the  Synod  of  Texas,  and  the  Synod 
of  Canada.  These  Synods  had  in  1870, 53d 
ministers,  986  churches,  and  131,632  mem- 
bers. 

Six  other  Synods,  viz:  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Wi-consin,  the  Norwegian,  Grabaii's-Bufifalo 
Synod,  and  the  German  Synod  of  New 
York,  agree  very  fully  in  doctrines  with  each 
other,  except  that  the  last  two  named  have 
some  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  They  differ  from 
the  General  Council  in  these  four  points: 
they  desire  to  prohibit  an  interchange  of  pul- 
pits with  all  other  denominations,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  Supper;  they  condemn 
Millenarianism,  and  excommunicate  from 
their  fellowship  all  members  of  secret  socie- 
ties. Their  numbers,  iii  1870,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  ministers,  650 ;  chui'ches,  965 ;  com- 
municants, 150,925.  These  synods  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  united  in  one  organization. 

The  following  synods,  all  small,  are  still 
independent,  but  will  probably  soon  be  coi;^ 
nected  with  some  one  of  the  larger  bodies: 
The  Tennessee,  Von  Bohr's  Buffiilo  Synod, 
the  Concordia.  Eielson's  Scandinavian  Synod, 
and  the  Norwegian  Danish  Conference. 
These  synods  had  in  1870,  70  ministers,  218 
churches,  18,327  members.  There  were, 
besides,  30  ministers  whose  synodal  connec- 
tion was  unascertained.  There  were,  there- 
fore, in  1870,  connected  with  the  difierent 
councils,  synods,  and  conferences  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  53 
synods,  2,086  ministers,  3,544  churches,  and 
425,577  conununicants.  The  other  statistics 
of  the  Church  are  partial,  and  not  later  than 
1869.  The  General  Synod  had  in  that  year, 
81,445  teachers  and  scholars  in  its  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  contributed  to  benevolent  ob- 
jects $340,133.  The  contributions  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  church  are  not  report^ 
ed. 

Thirty-two  Lutheran  newspapers  were 
published  in  1870,  viz :  Eight  English,  six- 
teen German,  two  Swedish,  and  six  Norwe- 
gian and  Danish.  There  are  two  Lutheran 
Church  Almanacs  published  annually,  one  at 
Baltimore,  the  other  at  Allentown,  Pa. 
There  are  15  Theological  seminaries  for 
Lutheran  students,  with  about  60  professors, 
and  450  students,  and  17  coUegea  with  more 
than  2,000  students.    There  are  also  18  sem- 
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inaries  or  academies  of  high  grade   under 
their  coDtrol. 


VIU.    THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OR 

QUAKERS. 

I.  The  Original  or  Orthodox 
Friknds.  The  Society  of  Friends  originated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
Great  Britain,  as  one  of  those  protests  against 
formalism  and  Christianity  from  which  the 
heart  and  life  had  died  out^  which  have  in  all 
ages  demonstrated  the  power  of  religious 
principle  to  react  from  the  deadness  of  state 
churches.  Greorge  Fox,  its  founder,  com- 
menced proclaiming  •  the  doctrines  of  the 
power  of  Christ  to  save  men  from  sin,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  changing 
and  transforming  the  evil  nature,  when  he 
was  but  twenty  three  years  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  forty  years,  until  his  death.  His 
followers  were  not  very  numerous,  but  they 
were  exceedingly  earnest,  stem  in  their 
adherence  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  per- 
secuted, took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  went  to  prison,  to  the  stake,  or  to 
^he  gallows  with  a  calm  fearlessness  which 
oonvinced  many  of  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
trines. It  was  not  in  England  alone  that 
fhej  were  thus  persecuted.  In  July,  1656, 
rwo  female  membt»r5  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  reached  the  port  of  Boston,  but 
were  compelled  by  the  colonial  government 
to  return  in  the  same  ship.  Others,  however, 
followed  soon  after,  and  while  their  conscien- 
bion9  protest  against  the  prevalent  customs 
and  manners  may  have  savored  of  fanaticism, 
the  colonial  authorities  were  oertainly  in  the 
wrong  in  persecuting  them  so  bitterly.  They 
were  whipped,  imprisoned,  and  banished  from 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  four  out  of 
five  who  ventured  to  return  from  banish- 
ment, one  of  fhem  a  woman  of  remarkable 
gifts  and  devotion,  were  hanged  for  their 
contempt  of  the  colonial  laws.  The  last 
martyr  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
was  executed  in  1661,  but  subsequent  to  that 
date  some  were  whipped,  banished,  and  im- 
prisoned, in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  In  1682,  a  considerable 
number  of  Friends  came  over  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  William  Penn,  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  Fox  had  himself  visited 
America  in  1669,  and  remained  till  1678, 
and  had  established  meetings  of  Friends  in 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which 


are  still  in  existence.  The  Society  of 
Friends  in  America  adheres,  to  this  day,  to 
the  organization  devised  for  it  by  Fox. 
Their  meetings,  as  they  call  their  congrega- 
tions, are  presided  over  by  Klders,  and  these 
the  most  prudent  and  judicious  men  of  these 
congregations,  exercise  a  quiet,  but  effective, 
supervision  over  those  who  believe  them- 
selves called  of  God  to  proclaim  his  truth. 
The  utterances  of  this  truth  made  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  special  impulse  or  call  of  the  Spirit 
then  and  there  to  speak,  are  made  by  both 
sexes,  the  doctrine  of  the  Friends  on  this  sub- 
ject being,  that  God  calls  both  men  and  women 
to  utter  his  truths.  The  meetings  are  sub- 
ject to  monthly  meetings  of  the  different 
congregations  of  a  neighborhood  or  district, 
and  these  to  the  ''  Yearly  Meetings,"  which 
are  diocesan  in  their  character,  and  have  a 
controlling  and  disciplinary  power.  These 
Yearly  Meetings,  of  which  there  are  ten  or 
more,  are  equal  in  their  authority,  and  there 
is  no  appeal  from  their  decisions. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  there  were  ilwmt  45,000 
Friends  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  as  they 
were  opposed  to  bearing  arms,  and  utterly 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  War,  there  was  at 
first  some  apprehension  that  they  were  hos- 
tile to  the  patriot  side.  This  impression  was 
soon  dissipated ;  for  though,  with  8ome  few 
exceptions,  the  members  of  the  society  d  d 
not  bear  arms,  they  rendered  great  and  con- 
spicuous service  to  the  national  cause,  and 
this  service  was  rendered  with  such  sacrifices 
and  with  so  much  liberality  as  to  show  that 
their  hearts  were  in  the  cause,  though  they 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  fighting.  For 
two  or  three  decades  after  the  war,  they  con- 
tinued to  increase,  though  not  very  rapidly. 
Then  came  a  seasoi^  of  stagnation.  They, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  their  history,  had 
been  the  most  radical  of  radicals,  were  now 
intensely  conservative;  and  while  as  holy 
men  and  women  as  ever  walked  the  earth 
shaded  their  brows  beneath  broad  brimmed 
hats  and  Quaker  bonnets,  and  adhered  strictly 
to  the  Quaker  dress,  there  had  come  over  the 
society  a  spirit  of  formalism,  which  occupied 
itself  too  much  in  the  petty  details  of  dress 
and  language,  and  neglected,  to  some  extent, 
»the  wdghtier  matters  of  law,  judgment,  and 
&ith.  Their  services  had  become  distasteful 
to  many  of  their  young  people,  and  these 
were  abandoning  the  fiiith  of  their  fathers 
and  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Ritual- 
istic observance  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  or^ 
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in  still  stronger  protest  against  its  stringent 
rules  of  life,  became  the  most  worldly  of 
worldlings,  till  it  became  a  byeword  in  re- 
gard to  the  fastest  of  fast  young  men,  "  They 
wore  brought  up  as  Quakers !  Meanwhile, 
there  was  iu  the  raeet^ings  themselves  a  grad- 
ual drawing  away  from  (he  soundness  of 
their  pristine  faith.  There  were  not,  as  of 
oLl,  those'  fervent,  earnest  testimonies ;  the 
Spirit's  power  of  impressing  men  and  women 
to  utter  the  word  of  exhortation  came  to  be 
less  frequently  and  less  decidedly  manifested 
than  of  old,  and  ever  and  anon  there  were 
those  mute,  but  protracted,  assemblies  which 
bore  witness  more  powerfully  than  any  pro- 
phetic utterance  could  have  done,  that  it  was 
not  with  them  as  in  days  past,  when  the  can- 
dle of  the  Lord  shined  around  about  them. 
In  1827  came  the  great  secession,  when  al- 
most one-third  of  their  number  repudiated 
the  claims  of  Christ,  asHhe  God-man,  the 
Diviue  Redeemer,  and,  while  still  claiming 
to  be  "  Friends,"  withdrew  with  their  leader 
and  formed  a  new  organization.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  thai  followed,  the  'Friends' 
of  the  Oi  thodox  faith  still  walked  in  the  wil- 
derness, amid  clouds  and  darkness ;  still  their 
sons  and  daughters  fell  away  to  the  world, 
and  their  numbers  decreased  or  remained 
stationary. 

But  at  length  the  time  of  refreshing  came, 
and  as  the  tesiimonies  to  God's  goodness  and 
grace  multiplied,  and  their  meetings  were  no 
longer  silent  and  dreary  as  of  old,  they  be- 
g  in  to  extend  their  influence,  and  to  find  in 
active  work  for  Christ,  in  the  First  Day 
Schools,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Word  of 
God,  in  labors  for  the  poor,  oppressed,  and 
down  trodden,  the  true  secret  of  success. 
Since  1830,  their  numbers  have  nearly 
doubled,  and  in  tlie  work  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  men,  they  have  found  such  blessings  that 
they  have  become  an  aggressive,  earnest,  and 
efficient  body  of  Christian  men  and  women. 

'*  The  Society  of  Friends,"  says  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Allinson,  editor  of  The  Friends*  Re- 
vieWy  ''  is  not  at  issue  with  other  Orthodox 
churches  on  the  general  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word 
Trinity,  they  reverently  believe  in  the  Holy 
Three :  the  Father,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  by  whom 
are  all  things,  who  is  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
pjoceedeth  from  the  Father  and  Son — One 
God,  blessed  forever.     They  accept,  in  its 


fullness,  the  testimony  of  Holy   Scripture 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  Clirutt, 
as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Word  made 
flesh,  the  atonement  for  sin,  tlie  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world.     They  have  no  re- 
liance upon  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation that  is  not  based  upon  his  meritorious 
death  on  the  cross.     As  fully  do  they  admit 
his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man, 
"  sin  only  excepted."    They  so  ftdly  believe 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the 
inward  revelation  thereof  they  feel  that  they 
can  do  nothing  to  God's  glory,  or  to  further 
the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.     Withont 
the  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  to 
approach  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  nor 
what  to  pray  for    as  they  oughL     Their 
whole  code  of  belief  calls  for  the  entire  8ur« 
render  of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidance  o£ 
the   pure,  unerring   Spirit,  through   whose 
renewed  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  bring 
forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  per- 
fect in  their  present  work.     As  it  was   the 
design  of  Christ  in  going  to  the  Father,  to 
send,  as  a  Comforter,  his  Spirit  to  his  disci- 
ples, so  it  is  with  his  Spirit  that  he  baptized 
and  doth  baptize  them,  it  being  impossible, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Friends,  that  an  out- 
ward ablution  should  wash  from  the  epirit  of 
man  the  stains  of  sin.     Hence  they  attach 
importance    to    ^  the   baptism  which    now 
saveth,"  and  which  John  the  Baptist  pre- 
dicated should  be  administered   by    Christ. 
And  it  is  by  his  Spirit,  also,  that  his  follow- 
ers are  enabled  to  partake  of  the  true  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord :     "•  Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  unto  me,  I  will  come  in  and  sup 
with  him,  and  he  shall  sup  with  me.**     Thus 
they  hold  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  flesh  was  the  grand  epoch  and 
central  fsLCt  of  time,  and  that  types  and  shad- 
ows, and  all  cei:!emonial  observances,  which 
had  their  place  before,  as  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come,  now  that  they  have  been  ful- 
filled in  Him,  are  only  shadows  of  thoee 
shadows.    The  type  properly  precedes  the 
reality,  and  truly  this  was  worthy  of  being 
foreshadowed ;  "  but,"  says  Paul, "  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  iu 
part  shall  be  done  away." 

In  regard  to  their  views  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, Thomas  Evans,  another  of  their  lead- 
mg  writers,  says :  "  The  Society  of  Friends, 
beueves  that  there  will  be  a  r^urrection 
both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  the 
one    to  ^eternal  lifb   and  blessedness,    and 
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the  othei  to  everlasting  misery  and  torment, 
agreeably  to  Matt.  XXV,  81-45;  John  V, 
25-30;  i  Cor.  XV,  12-58.  That  God  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  who 
wil]  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works;  to  them  who  by  patient  continuing 
In  well  doing  during  this  life,  seek  for  glory 
and  honor,  immortality  and  eternal  life ;  but 
luito  the  contentious  and  disobedient,  who 
obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  an- 
guish, upon  every  soul  of  man  that  sinneth, 
for  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

The  Friends  have  ever  regarded  war  as 
inconsistent  with  Christianity.  For  this  they 
refer  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, the  example  of  the  early  Christians;  and 
to  the  witness  tor  truth  m  their  own  con- 
sciences, tested  and  confirmed  by  the  sacred 
writing.'^.  They  find  that  all  the  emotions 
which  are  exercised  In  wai*d  and  fightings  are 
traced  to  evil  lusts,  and  are  inconsistent  with 
love  which  is  the  substance  oi  the  first,  the 
second,  and  the  new  commandment,  which 
"  worketh  no  lU  to  his  neighbor,"  and  on 
whidi  *'  hang  all  ihe  law  and  the  prophets." 
Tliey  consider  oaths  to  be  inaamissible,  as 
being  positively  forbidden  by  our  Lord  in 
language  not  to  bo  mistaken,  and  this  testi- 
mony was  made  the  occasion  of  inflicling  se- 
vere penalties  upon  the  first  Friends.  When 
their  persecutors  fisiiled  to  convict  them  upon 
false  charges,  it  was  customary  to  administer 
the  test  oaths  to  them,  on  refusing  to  take 
which,  they  were  cast  into  prison. 

They  dech'ne  to  use  the  complimentary 
and  false  language  of  the  world,  and  to  apply 
to  tlie  months  and  davs,  the  names  given  in 
honor  of  pagan  gods,  preferring  the  numeri- 
cal nomenclature  adopted  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  dress,  they  aim  at  plainness  and  simplicity, 
avoiding  the  tyranny  of  an  ever- changing 
fashion.  As  a  natural  result^  a  degree  of 
uniformity  oi  dress  prevails  among  them, 
bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  style  in 
vogue  at  the  rise  of  the  Society.  This  ap- 
proach to  uniformity,  which  at  first  was  unin- 
ten'ional,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge  of 
defense  against  worldly  and  ensnaring  asso- 
ciations, and  a  means  by  which  they  recog- 
nized each  other.  The  principle  at  stake  is 
not  in  the  fashion  of  a  garb,  but  in  simplicity 
and  ihe  avoidance  of  changes  of  fashion. 
Whilst  Friends,  as  good  citizens,  have  cheer- 
fully paid  ail  legal  assessments  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  and  of  the  poor,  and 


have  contributed  abundantly  to  the  various 
charities,  and  general  claims  of  benevoience, 
they  have  always  been  characterized  by  their 
scrupulous  care  in  relieving  their  owl  poor, 
83  that  none  of  their  members  come  upon 
the  public  for  maintenance  or  graluitous 
education. 

The  Friends  had,  in  1870,  including  one 
in  Canada,  ten  Yearly  Meetings  in  North 
America,  namely,  those  of  Canada,  New 
England,  New  York,   Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West- 
em  Indiana,  and  Iowa.    The  increase  of 
membership  in  the  Western  States  has  been 
very  rapid  of  late  years.    The  membership 
of  the  Society  is  estimated  at  80,000.    In  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools  are 
conducted  with  zeal  and    efficiency.    The 
number  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  these 
First  Day  Schools  is  about  65,000.    The 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  has  estab- 
lished a  Normal  Firs^  Day  School,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of^  these  Schools.    They 
have  three  colleges,  all  of  them  of  high  chari 
acter  for  their  thorough  scholarship,  viz.: 
Haverford  College,  in  Philadelphia  county, 
Penn. ;  Earlhan^  College,  Richmond,  Indiana, 
and  AVTiittier  College,  Salem,  Iowa.    They 
have,  also,  large  and  admirably  conducted 
boarding  schools,  under  the  care  of  their 
Yearly  Meetings,  at  West  Town,  Pa.,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  New 
Gurden,  N.  C.    They  have  two  or  three 
periodicals  of  marked  ability.  Hie  Friendf^ 
Review^  conducted  by  Mr.  Allinson,  being  in 
literary  merit  not  inferior  to  any  religious 
review  in  this  country. 

II.  The  Society  of  Friends  (Seced- 
ERS  OR  Hick  sites).  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  schism  or  secession  which  took 
place  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  beginning 
with  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
1827.  This  secession  was  led  by  a  preacher 
among  the  Friends,  named  Elias  Hicks,  and 
hence  those  who  have  followed  his  leading 
are  commonly  called  Hicksites,  though  they 
repudiate  the  name  and  insist  that  they 
should  be  known  solely  as  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  points  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  Orthodox  Friends  seem  to  have 
been  these :  Hicks  and  his  followers,  while 
maintaining  a  belief  in  the  authenticity  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  do  not 
regard  them  with  the  same  degree  of  rever- 
ence and  faith  as  the  Orthodox.  In  their 
authorized  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  **  advices  of  their  Yearly  Meetings,'* 
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they  say :  ''We  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
only  fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines. 
We  do  not  call  them  the  Word  of  God,  be- 
cause this  appellation  is  applied  by  the  writ- 
ers o>'  the  Scriptures  to  that  Eternal  Power 

b?  which  the  worlds  were  made 

We  as -sign  to  the  Scriptures  all  the  authority 

they  claim  tor  themselves. In 

these  invaluable  writings  we  find  the  only 
authentic  record  of  the  early  history  of  our 
race,  the  purest  strains  of  devotional  poetry, 
and  the  sublime  discourse.^  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Their  frequent  peru;^  was  therefore  especi- 
ally urged  upon  oiur  younger  members,  who 
were  encouraged  to  seek  (or  the  guidance  of 
divine  grace,  by  which  alooe  we  realize  in 
our  experience  the  saving  truths  they  con- 
tain.     We  believe  it  not  the 

part  of  true  wisdom  to  dwell  upon  defects, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  sacred  reo* 
Olds,  but  rather  to  uso  them  as  they  were 
intended,  '  for  reproof,  fur  corre'iion.  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,'  remembering  that 
it  is  only  through  the  operations  of  the  Spir- 
it, of  Faith  upon  our  hearts,  that  they  can  be 
made  availing  to  us  in  the  promotion  of  our 
salvation." 

In  re<rard  to  the  original  and  present  state 
of  man,  they  differ  somewhat  from  the  Ortho- 
dox, as  the  following  extracts  show :  **  It  is 
a  scriptural  doctrine  that  neither  righteous- 
ness nor  unrighteousness  can  be  transmitted 
by  inheritance,  but  every  man  shall  be  judged 
according  to  his  deeds Ani- 
mal propensities  may  be  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children,  but  the  Scriptures  do  not 
teach  that  we  inherit  any  guiU  from  Adam, 
or  from  any  of  our  ancestors ;  nor  do  we  feel 
any  compunction  for  their  sins.  The  lan- 
guage of  our  Saviour  clearly  implies  that  lit- 
de  children  are  innocent :  ''  for  of  such,"  he 
says,  ^  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  followers  of  Hicks  are  generally  con- 
sidered Unitarians  or  Socinians,  and  yet, 
while  they  apparently  do  not  regard  Christ 
as  the  Second  Person  in  the  Divine  Trinity, 
nor  attribute  a  saving  efficacy  to  his  death 
Hud  sufferings,  we  ai-e  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
views  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and,  perhaps,  even  among  their  leading 
or  representative  men  on  this  point.  Their 
^  summaries,"  and  '*  advices  "  are  exceeding- 
ly vague,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  on  these 
points.  The  Rules  of  Discipline  of  the  Phil- 
adeli)hia  Yearly  Meeting,  say :  "  If  any  in 
membership  with   us  shall    blaspheme,  or 


speak  profanely  of  Almighty  God.  ChrisI 
Jesus  or  the  lioly  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought 
early  to  be  tenderly  treated  with,  for  their  in- 
struction, and  the  announcement  of  their  un- 
derstanding, that  they  may  experience  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness ;  but  should  any,  not- 
withstanding this  brotherly  labor,  persist  in 
their  error,  or  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  immediate 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  manifest  they 
are  not  one  in  the  faith  with  us,  the  monthly 
meeting  where  the  party  belongs,  having  ex- 
tended due  care  for  the  help  and  lienetit  of 
the  individual  without  effect,  ought  to  declare 
the  fame,  and  issue  their  testimony  accord- 
inglv."  Samuel  M  Janney,  author  of  the 
^  History  of  Friends,**  and  one  of  the  lead'ng 
writers  of  the  Seceding  paity,  thus  defines 
their  views  in  regard  to  Christ :  ***  The  most 
full  and  glorious  manifestation  of  the  divine 
Word,  or  Logos,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
immaculate  Son  of  God,  who  was  miracu- 
lously conceived  and  bom  of  a  Virgin.  In 
him,  the  manhood,  or  Son  of  Man  was  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  divinity.  The  Word 
took  flesh,  or  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.     • 

The  holy  manhood  of  Christ, 

that  is,  the  soul  of  him  in  whom  the  Holv 
Spirit  dwelt  without  measure,  is  now^,  and 
a  ways  will  be,  the  head  or  chief  member  of 
that  spiritual  body  which  is  made  up  of  the 
fiiithfid  seravnts  of  God,  of  all  ages  and 
nations.     'There  is  one  God,  and  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.*     As  Moses  was  a  mediator  to  ordain 
the  legal  dispensation,  so  Jesus  Christ  was, 
and  is,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant ; 
first,  to  proclaim  and  exemplify  it  in  the  day 
of  his  outward  advent,  and  secondly,  through 
all  time,  in  the  muiistrations  of  his  Spirit.     . 
.    •    •    •    The  great  object  of  the  Me-siah's 
advent,  is  thus  declared  by  himself:  **Tothis 
end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.     Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth,  heareth  my  voice.'     He  could  not  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  among  that  corrupt  and 
perverse  people,  without  suffering  for  it.     He 
foresaw  that  they  would  put  him  to  death, 
and  he  went  forward  calmly  doing  his  Fath- 
er's   will,    leading  a    life  of  self  sacrifice-, 
wounded  for  the  transgressions  of  the  peo- 
ple, baptized  spiritually  in  suffering  for  them, 
and  then  finally  enduring,  on  the  cross,  the 
agonies  of  a  lingering  death,  thus  sealing  his 
testimony  with  his  blood.     His  obedience  ifi 
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drinking  the  cup  of  suflTering  wa»  acceptable 
to  Grod,  for  *  he  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
himself  for  us,  an  ofTering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
Grod,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savor."  It  was  to 
reconcile  man  to  God,  by  removing  the  en- 
mity fit>nfi  man's  heart,  that  Je^^us  Christ 
lived,  and  taught,  and  suffered^  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  still  manifest- 
ed as  a  Redeemer  &om  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption  It  is  the  life  of  God, 

or  spirit  of  Truth  revealed  in  the  soul,  which 
purities  and  saves  from  sin.  This  lite  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  blood:  for  accord- 
iug  to  the  Mosaic  law,  ^the  Ujod  is  the  life.' 
And  when  Jesus  tokl  the  people,  *  except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
his  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you,'  he  alluded 
to  the  life  and  power  of  Giod  that  dwelt  in 
him,  and  spake  through  him."  How  tar  the 
views  thus  stated  agree  with  those  generally 
held  by  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  we  can- 
not say.  They  would  seem  to  stamp  Mr.  Jan- 
ney  and  his  fellow  believers  as  sympathizing 
with  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Evangelical 
wing  of  the  Unitarians.  In  their  other  views, 
the  Seceders  do  not  differ  materially  from 
the  Orthodox  Friends.  They  have  been,  for 
some  years  past,  quite  active  in  humanitarian 
enterprises,  bein*;  strongly  anti-slavery,  and 
having  been  active  in  the  promotion  of  asy- 
lums and  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  inebri- 
ate, the  idiot,  and  for  orphans,  blind  persons, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm.  They  had  in  1870, 
six  Yearly  Meetings,  and  an  estimated  mem- 
bership of  between  35,000  and  40,000.  They 
have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing First  Day  Schools,  but  their  boarding 
and  high  schools  in  New  York,  PhUadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  Indiana,  as  well 
as  their  smaller  schools,  are  of  very  high 
character.  Swarthmore  College,  8  miles  S. 
W.  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  well  endowed  and 
admirably  managed  institution,  designed  for 
300  pupils,  of  both  sexes.  They  have  two 
or  three  well  conducted  periodicals. 

III.  PuoGREssiVB  Friends.  This  is  a 
religious  society,  organized  in  1853,  at  Ches- 
ter, Penn.,  in  part  as  a  result  of  a  division  in 
the  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  of  (Hicksite) 
Friends.  The  division  was  caused  by  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  members  of 
that  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
activity  in  measures  of  reform.  It  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Pennsylvania  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Progressive  Friends,  and  'not  long  afler 
Qther  organizations  in  New  York  and  Ohio, 
having  similar  objects  in  view,  as  well  as 


individuals  from  Now  England,  New  York> 
and  the  Western  States,  who  sympathized 
with  it,  gradually  drifted  into  a  similar 
organization  so  far  as  to  attend  its  Yearly 
Meetings.  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson,  formerly  of 
the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and  the 
Independent,  who  has  been  long  identified 
with  this  movement,  thus  defines  its  charac- 
ter and  principles :  "  The  new  Society  open- 
ed its  doors  to  all  who  recognize  the  equal 
brotherhood  of  the  human  family,  without 
regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condition,  and  who 
acknowledged  the  duty  of  defining  and  illus* 
trating  their  faith  in  God,  not  by  assent  to  a 
creed,  but  by  lives  of  personal  purity,  and 
works  of  beneficence  and  charity.  It  disa- 
vowed any  intention  or  expectation  of  bind- 
ing its  members  together  by  agreement  as  to 
theological  opinions,  and  declared  that  it 
would  seek  its  bond  of  union  in  ^  identity  of 
object,  oneness  of  spirit  in  respect  to  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  the  communion  of  soal 
with  soul  in  a  common  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  and  a  common  aspiration  after 
moral  excellence.*  It  disclaimed  all  discip- 
linary authority,  whether  over  individual 
members  or  local  associations ;  it  set  forth  no 
foims  or  ceremonies,  and  made  no  provision 
for  the  ministry,  as  an  order  distinguished 
from  the  laity ;  it  set  its  face  against  every 
form  of  ecclesia'iticism,  and  dtfnounced  as  the 
acme  of  superstitious  imposture,  the  claim  of 
churches  to  hold  an  organic  relation  to 
God,  and  to  speak  by  his  authority,  maintain- 
ing that  such  bodies  are  purely  human,  the 
repositories  of  no  p)ower  save  that  rightly 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  individuals  of 
whom  they  are  composed."  With  so  radical 
a  platform,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  yearly  gatherings  of  this  Society  have 
drawn  together  nltraists  of  all  shades,  the 
"  come  outers  "  of  thirty  years  ago.  Spiritual- 
ists, the  advocates  of  female  suffrage,  and  of 
all  manner  of  practicable  and  impracticable 
reforms,  and  that  while,  in  the  company,  were 
many  men  of  lofty  purpose  and  the  true  mar- 
tyr spirit,  there  were  others  whose  whole 
lives  had  been  devoted  to  wild  and  fanatical 
theories  in  religions,  politics,  and  social  life. 
Grenerally  the^e  gatherings  have  been  largely 
attended,  but  except  a  single  local  association 
at  Longwood,  near  Hamorton,  Penn.,  which 
have  kept  up  for  several  years,  a  meeting  on 
every  First  Day,  and  a  First  Day  School  for 
children,  and  discuss  freely  questions  of  ethics, 
political  economy,  and  religion  at  their  meet- 
ingSy  but  have  never  employed  any  religious 
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teacher.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  give 
any  estimate  of  the  number  of  Progressive 
Friends,  as  their  meetings  are  open  to  all 
who  chooso  to  come,  and  there  is  no  enroll- 
ment of  membership. 

IV.  We  are  inclined  to  place  under  this 
general  head,  also,  the  SIIAKERS,  or  as 
they  style  themselves,  the  United  Society 
OF  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Ap- 
pearing, not  because  there  is  much  in  com- 
mon to  them  and  the  Society  of  Friend*  now, 
but  because  in  their  origin  they  were  mem- 
bers of  that  Society,  and  because  their  views 
of  the  influence,  and  inward  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  though  carried  to  excess,  have 
the  same  original  basis.  Attempt-*  have 
been  mado  to  trace  their  principles  back  to 
the  Camisardi  or  French  prophets,  and  to 
the  school  of  the  prophets  in  Dauphiny 
(1688-1705),  but  these  are  so  evidently  an 
afterthought^  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 
About  1747,  some  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester, 
England,  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
organization,  of  which  James  Wardley  and 
Jane,  his  wife,  were  the  leaders,  and  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lee  were  members.  Ann  Lee,  a 
dimghter  of  the  last  named  couple,  bom  in 
173G,  and  always  seriously  inclined,  had 
married,  in  1756,  Abraham  Stanley,  and  in 
1758,  she,  with  her  husband,  joined  the  asso- 
ciation. The  religious  exercises  of  this  little 
coterie  differed  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
other  associations  of  Friends  at  that  time. 
They  were  noticeable  for  greater  and  more 
decided  physical  manifestations  than  most, 
such  as  dancing,  shouting,  trembling,  speak- 
ing with  tongues,  but  these  were  common  in 
that  day,  and  it  was  only  when  the  excite- 
ment was  so  great  as  to  lead  the  magistrates 
and  others  to  charge  them  with  breaking  the 
Sabbath,  that  the  Wardleys,  and  Ann  Lee 
and  her  family  were  fined  and  imprisoned. 
In  1770,  Ann  Lee,  then  34  years  of  age,  and 
to  all  appearance  a  woman  of  no  extraordin- 
ary talents  or  education,  professed  to  have 
received,  by  a  special  manifestation  of  divine 
light,  those  revelations  which  made  her  the 
founder  of  a  new  feith,  and  have  caused  her 
followers  ever  since  to  regard  her  as  an  in- 
spired being,  and  to  give  her'  the  name  of 
Mother  Ann. 

In  1774,  Mother  Ann,  and  nine  of  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Society,  un- 
der authority  of  a  special  revelation,  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  8  of  the  number  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Uudson,  settled  at  Niskayuna 


(now  Water vliet),  seven  miles  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a  region  then  a  wiidernei-fi.  Here 
they  remained  for  three  or  four  years  with- 
out any  excitement,  or  considerable'  increase 
of  their  numbers.  In  1779,  a  religious  revi- 
val occurred  at  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co., 
some  thirty  miles  from  Niskayuna,  and  was 
accompanied  by  those  extraordinary  physical 
manifestations  which  a  little  later  character- 
ized the  great  revivals  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  In  the  spring  of  1780,  some  of 
those  who  had  been  most  affected  by  these 
manifestations,  visited  Mother  Ann  at  Water- 
vliet,  and  found  in  her  revelations,  as  they 
believed,  the  explanation  of  their  experiences. 
Led  by  their  statements,  others  visited  her, 
and  the  number  of  a  iherents  to  her  doctrines 
began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  some  time  after  her  death,  which 
occurred  in  1784.  Among  the  revelations 
which  she  profes.«ed  to  have  received  was 
one  directing  that  there  should  be  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  among  her  adherents,  and  an- 
other I'equiring  their  organization  into  one  or 
more  unitary  households.  In  1787,  Joseph 
Meacham,  who  had  formerly  been  a  liaptis^ 
preacher,  and  who  was  one  of  her  earliest 
converts  at  Niskayuna,  gathered  her  adher- 
ents into  a  settlement  at  New  LebHnon,  and 
established  there  the  first  unitarv  hou-ehold 
on  a  large  scale,  and  with  complete  commu- 
nity of  goods.  He  was  an  able  administrator, 
and  in  five  years  he  had  organized  1 1  Shaker 
settlements,  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
No  others  were  established  until  1805,  when, 
after  some  ye^rs  effort,  four  were  established 
in  Ohio,  and  2  in  Kentucky.  All  are  on  the 
same  model  as  that  of  the  New  Lebanon 
Community,  regarded  from  the  first  as  the 
mother  hou-e.  Each  settlement  consists  of 
from  two  to  eight  families  or  households. 
Each  family  occupies  a  large  dwelling-house, 
divided  through  the  center  by  wide  halls,  and 
capable  of  containing  from  30  to  150  in- 
mate's, the  men  occupying  one  end  and  the 
women  the  other.  Beside  these,  there  are 
storehoui^es,  workshops,  dairy  houses,  a 
school  house  for  the  children  they  adopt,  and 
a  meeting-house  or  hall.  Considerable  tracts 
of  land  are  attached  to  each  settlement,  rang- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  acres  to  each  member. 
They  believe  idleness  to  be  sinful,  and 
hence  every  member  who  is  able  to  work  is 
employed  in  some  useful  labor.  They  culti- 
vate flowers,  medicinal  herbs  and  roots, 
fruitSj  vegetables,  and  collect  garden  and 
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flower  seeds,  dry  and  preserve  fruits,  put  up 
dried  herbs  and  roots,  and  make  medicinal 
extracts.  They  have  also  extensive  manu- 
factories connected  with  their  settlements. 
Brooms,  wooden  and  willow  ware,  some  de- 
scriptions of  cloths,  flannels,  etc,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced  by  them.  Their  schools  are  of  high 
grade  and  abundantly  supplied  with  the  best 
texr  books,  and  apparatus.  Their  doctrines 
as  stated  by  their  chief  elder,  F.  W.  Evans, 
are  these :  ^  God  is  dual,  there  being  an 
Eternal  Father  and  Mother  in  the  Deity, 
the  heavenly  parents  of  all  angelical  and 
/luman  beings.  The  revelation  of  God  is 
progressiie;  in  the  first  or  antediluvian  pe- 
riod of  human  history,  God  was  only  known 
as  a  Great  Spirit ;  in  ihe  second  or  Jewish 
period,  he  was  revealed  as  the  *^  I  am  that  I 
am,"  or  Jehovah ;  in  the  third  cycle,  Jesus 
made  him  known  as  a  Father ;  and  in  the 
last  cyple,  commencing  with  1770,  God  is  re- 
vealed in  the  character  of  Mother,  an  Eter- 
nal lUoiher,  the  bearing  spirit  of  all  the  cre- 
ation of  God.  This  la^-t  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  revelation  of  God's  affectional  nature,  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  love  and  tender- 
ness. They  believe  Christ  to  be  also  dual, 
male  and  female,  a  supra-mundane  being, 
and,  at  his  first  appearing,  the  cummuni&itor 
of  the  new  revelation  to  Je.-us,  who,  in  their 
Bystem,  was  a  divinely  instructed,  pure,  and 
perfect  man,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
divine  anointing,  became  Jesus  Christ  In 
the  new  revelation  made  to  Jesus,  these 
truths  were  first  brought  to  light ;  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  rt-surrection  of 
the  soul,  which  they  define  ai  the  quickening 
of  the  gei-m  of  a  new  life,  after  the  death  of 
the  first,  Adamic,  or  generative  life. 

All  who  marry  or  are  given  in  marriage, 
or  who  indulge  in  the  earthly  procreative 
relation,  they  call  "  the  children  of  this 
world,"  and  followers  of  the  first  Adam ; 
they  do  not  condemn  them  for  living  in  the 
marital  relation  so  long  as  they  confine  its 
use  simply  to  the  purpose  of  procreation,  the 
production  of  offspring  being,  in  their  view, 
the  only  justification  of  sexual  intercourse. 
But  Shakers,  as  Christians,  hold  that  they 
are  called  to  lead  a  spiritual  and  holy  life, 
not  only  free  from  all  lust  and  carnal  sexual 
indulgence,  but  even  to  rise  above  the  order 
Oi  natural  and  innocent  human  reproduction, 
being  themselves  the  "  children  of  the  resur- 
rection," and  as  such  daily  dying  to  the  gen- 
erative nature,  as  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
died  to  it,  and  thus  becoming  new  creatures, 


who  are  able  to  comprehend  the  '^  mysteries 
of  God."  Among  the  other  doctrines  in 
which,  as  they  believe,  *•  Christ  instructs 
Jesus,"  were,  human  brotherhood,  and  its  de- 
velopment in  a  community  of  goods ;  non- 
resistance  ;  non-participation  in  any  earthly 
government,  and  the  necessity  of  a  life  of 
celibacy  and  virgin  purity  to  a  perfect  C  hris- 
tianity. 

The  second  appealing  of  the  Christ  "with- 
out sin  unf o  salvation,"  diey  believe  took  place 
through  Mother  Ann  Lee,  in  1 770.    She,  '* by 
strictly  obeying  the  light  revealed  in  her,  be- 
came righteous,  even  as  Jesus  was  righteous. 
She  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  her  Head 
and  Lord,  and  formed  the  same  character  as  a 
spiritual  woman,  that  he  did  as  a  spiritual 
man."     The  necessity  for  a  second  appear- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  female  form,  resulted 
from  the  dual  nature  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Deity.     "  Still  it  was  not  Jesus,  nor  Ann, 
but  the  principles  already  stated,  which  v  ere 
the    foundation   of   the    Second    Christian 
Church.     Their  importance  is  derived  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman   perfectly   identified   \^ith   the 
principles  and  spirit  of  Christ."     TLis  sec- 
ond appearing  of  Christ  they  believe  to  be 
the  true  resurrection  state,  and  repudiate  a 
physical  resurrection  as  repugnant  to  science, 
reason,  and   Scripture.     We   have   noticed 
their  four  cycles  of  human  religious  progress; 
they  also  believe  that  there  are  four  heavens 
and  four  hells,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
still  places  of  probation.     The  first  heaven 
and  hell  were  for  the  gocd  and  wicked  (f 
the  antediluvians,  and  the  "  spirits  in  pris- 
on,"   to  whom  Clmst  preached  in  the  inter- 
val between  his  death  and  resurrection,  were 
the  wicked  of  that  cycle.     Gehenna  is  the 
name  they  give  to  the  second  hell,  to  which 
are  consigned  wicked  Jews  and  heathen  who 
died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus ;   and  the 
second  heaven  is  paradise,  where  the  thief 
on  the  cross  had  the  promise  of  going.     The 
third  heaven  is  that  of  the  church  of  the  first 
appearing  of  Christ,   to   which   Paul   was 
caught  up.     Higher  and  more  glorious  than 
those  which  preceded  it,  it  is  still  not  the 
home  of  perfect  souls.    The  hell  of  the  third 
cycle  18  a  place  of  torment  for  tliose  who  did 
not  believe  in.  nor  follow  Christ,  according 
to  the  light  of  those  days.     The  fourth  hea- 
ven is  now  forming ;  in  it  Jesus  and  Mother 
Ann  reside,  and  to  it  will  all  these  go  who 
have  resisted  temptation  until  their  evil  lusts 
and  propensities  are  all  destroyed,  and  the 
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life  of  the  generative,  natural  man  is  dead  in 
them,  for  such  are  bom  of  God,  and  cannot 
sin.  No  one  but  Jesus  had  ever  attained  to 
thi^  previous  to  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ  in  Ann  Lee.  It  is  the  heaven  of  hea* 
veiis,  and  to  it  will  be  gathered  not  only  all 
wlio  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  Shakers  in 
this  world,  and  attain  to  the  new  birth,  but 
all  those  in  the  lower  heavens  and  hells  who 
shall  yet  accept  them ;  and  when  their  deci- 
sion is  finally  made,  the  lower  heavens  and 
hells,  and  the  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and 
only  the  fourth  heaven  fbr  the  true  believers, 
and  the  fourth  hell  for  the  finally  impenitent, 
will  remain.  Kach  cycle  has  had  its  own 
Holy  Spirit,  the  spiritual  efflux  from  the 
Church  in  the  heaven  of  that  cycle  to  the  in- 
habitants of  earth  at  the  time.  They  ho'd 
to  oral  confession  of  sins  to  God  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  two  witnesses,  as  essential  to 
the  reception  of  the  power  to  fbr^^ake  sin. 
They  believe  that  the  second  dispensation 
(that  of  Moses)  was  intended  to  teach  by 
revelation,  God's  truth  pertaining  to  the 
earth -life  chiefly,  and  they  regard  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Levitical  laws,  in  regard  to  food 
and  agriculture,  etc,  as  binding  to-day  as 
when  they  wtre  given.  All  physical  disease 
they  say,  is  the  result  of  some  physiological 
sin  against  the  teachings  of  Moses,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  They  believe  in  the 
power  of  their  members  to  heal  physical  dis- 
eases, by  means  of  prayer  and  the  regulation 
of  the  diet. 

The  Bible  they  regard  as  a  record  of 
divine  angelic  ministrations  to  man,  and  as  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  account  of  the  reli- 
gious experience  and  history  of  the  Jews. 
They  believe  that  the  mental  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  seers  and  prophets  whose 
prophecies  are  therein  recorded,  has  materi- 
ally modified  the  revelation,  and  that  it  has 
been  still  farther  weakened  and  impaired  by 
the  imperfections  of  the  translators ;  the  book 
of  ilevelations  having  suffered  less  than  any 
other  from  these  causes,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  generative 
man,  and  could  not  be  comprehended  even 
by  the  spiritual  until  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ  (through  Mother  Ann  Lee),  as  that 
was  the  only  key  to  unlock  its  mysteries. 
The  revelations  of  Ajin  Lee  and  of  others  of 
their  elders  who  have  been  inspired  to  speak 
the  words  of  God,  they  regard  as  important 
and  bind  ng  on  them. 

Their  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar.  The 
two  sexes  are  usually  ranged  in  ranks  facing 


each  other,  the  finont  ranks  being  from  six  to 
ten  feet  apart.  First  there  is  usually  an  ad* 
dress  by  one  of  the  elders,  ^  who  is  moved  to 
speak"  on  some  doctrinal  subject,  or  some 
practical  virtue,  usually  closing  with  a  recital 
of  the  exalted  privileges  which  they  enjoj- 
over  the  ^  world's  people ; "  after  this  they  sing 
a  hymn,  and  then  form  in  circles  around  a  band 
of  male  and  female  singers,  and  commence 
marching  or  dancing,  and  when,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  excitement  and  fcn-or 
reaches  its  height,  their  motions,  though 
retaining  the  order  and  rhythm  of  the  dance, 
become  inconceivably  rapid.  At  these  sea- 
sons they  believe  themselves  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  spirit  agencies,  both  of  angels, 
and  the  departed  members  of  their  own 
brotherhood,  who  have  attauied  in  the  other 
life  to  a  greater  freedom  from  the  generatii  c 
nature  and  order,  and  a  more  complete  res- 
urrection of  the  soul,  than  those  w^ho  are  still 
in  the  body  can  reach.  Their  ministry  are 
very  few  in  numbers.  Two  of  their  most 
judicious  and  experienced  brethren  and  the 
same  numl)er  of  sisters  are  chosen  to  have 
the  oversight  of  from  one  to  three  or  four 
Societies ;  to  that  there  are  only  twenty  or 
twenty-fiHir  of  these  ministers  in  all.  Each 
family  in  every  Society  has  also  four  elder^ 
viz.,  two  brethren,  and  two  sisters,  who  have 
charge  of  it,  and  the  temporalities  are  cared 
for  by  two  deacons,  and  two  deaconesses. 

There  are  three  classes  of  members :  1. 
The  novitiates,  who  unite  with  the  Society  in 
religious  faith  and  principle,  but  do  not  enter 
into  the  temporal  connection  with  it.  Believ- 
ers of  this  class  are  not  controlled  by  the 
Society  as  to  their  property,  children,  or 
families. 

2.  The  Juniors,  who  join  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Society,  and  unite  in  its  labors  and  re- 
ligious exercises,  but  who  have  not  relin- 
quished their  property  to  the  Society,  or  if 
they  have  given  the  Society  the  improve- 
ment of  it,  may  resume  it  at  any  time, 
though  without  interest;  and  3d,  the  Senior 
class,  who,  after  a  full  and  complete  experi- 
ence of  the  Shaker  system  and  faith,  have 
deliberately  consecrated  themselves,  their  ser- 
vices, and  all  their  property  to  the  Society 
never  to  be  reclaimed  by  themselves  or  their 
legal  heirs.  All  who  retain  their  comiection 
with  the  Shaker  Communitiea  are  amply 
provided  for  in  health,  in  sickness,  and  in  old 
age.  The  Shaker  Communities  are  all  thrifty 
and  have  acquired  by  their  industry,  consid. 
erable»  and  some  of  Uiem  veiy  large  amoontg 
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of  property.  They  had,  at  the  latest  reports, 
1 8  societies,  about  6,:')00  full  members  (Sen- 
iors), and,  perhaps,  1,000  more  juniors  and 
novitiates,  besides  a  considerable  number 
(nearly  three  thousand,  it  is  said)  of  children, 
orphans,  and  others,  whom  they  have  adopt- 
ed, and  whom  they  carefully  educate.  They 
are  thrifty,  industrious  citizens  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  very  exemplary. 


IX.  UNITA8  PRATRUM,  OR  MORAVIANS. 
The   Moravians,  or  Unity  op  the 
Brkturen  (Uhitas  Fratrum),  as  they  style 
their  religious  body,  originated  with  the  Bo- 
hemian and  Moravian  churches  of  the  9th 
century,  but  did  not  assume  their  present 
organization  till  1457,  although  they  identify 
themselves  with  the  followers  of  John  Huss 
more  than  half  a  century  earlier.  They  were 
alm.>st  crushed  out  by  the  persecutions  of 
Ferdinand   II,  in  1621  and  the  following 
yeara,  but  through  the  fostering  influence  of 
the  writings  and  teachings  of  Amos  Comen- 
ius,  one  of  their  bishops,  they  were  enabled 
to  maintain  a  secret  existence.     About  1720 
a  Moravian  exile.  Christian  David,  began  to 
adiress  them  earnestly,  and  a  revival  ensued. 
In  1722,  two  f:unilies,  subsequently  followed 
by  others,  made  their  escape  from  Moravia, 
and,  after  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  reached 
the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf^  a  young  Sax- 
on nobleman,  and  were  cordially  received. 
The  Count  became  thenceforth  their  leader, 
and  in  five  years  had  800  Moravians  on  his 
estate.     They   had   built  a  village  on   the 
Ilutberg,  caUed  Herrnhut     In  1735,  they 
had  obtained  the  Episcopal  succession  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  and  in  1 749  they  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  British  Parliament  as  an 
Episcopal  Church,  and  encouraged  to  settle 
in  North  America.    They  accordingly  foun- 
ded several  settlements  in  the  American  Col- 
onies, and  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  mis^on- 
ary  labors  among  the  Indians,  in  which  they 
were  very  succesful.     They   also  founded 
missions  in  Greenland  and  elsewhere,  many 
years  before  the  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions   had    engaged    in    missionary    effort. 
Their  plan  of  ^  settlements  "  or  villages  in 
which    no  person   could    be  a  permanent 
householder  unless  he  or  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  their  unitary  house- 
hold of  single  men  and  youths,  of  single  sis- 
ters and  young  maidens,  and  of  widows,  each 
presided  over  by  elders  of  their  own  sex, 
their  very  rigid  roles  in  regard  to  marriage, 


and  their  exclusive  and  earnest  devotion  to 
the  missionary  work,  while  it  kept  their  num- 
bers small,  greatly  contributed  to  their  ple- 
nty of  faith  and  doctrine.  At  the  period  at 
the  Revolution,  they  probably  did  not  num- 
ber, of  full  communicants,  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  8,000  souls,  and,  perhaps, 
not  so  many.  They  had,  beside,  their  sev- 
eral thousand  converts  among  the  Indians, 
who  remained  fiiithfiil  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  a  considerable  number  of  whom 
were  martyrs  to  their  fa'th.  The  distinctive 
settlements,  and  the  brethren's,  sisters',  and 
widows'  houses  are  now  entirely  given  up  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  two  prov- 
inces, a  Northern,  and  a  Southern,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  northern  being  at  Bethlehem, 
Penn.,  and  of  the  southern,  at  Salem,  N.  C. 
They  have  also  large  boarding  schools,  and 
are  predominant  in  the  population  at  Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  and  Litiz,  Penn.,  and  at 
Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Moravians  are  thoroughly  Evangelical 
in  their  doctrines,  and  while  they  sympathize 
most  heartily  and  fully  with  the  Evangelical 
churches  in  all  the  great  cardinal  doctrines 
of  scriptural  Christianity,  they  regard  it  as 
their  special  mission  to  make  the  principal 
theme  of  their  preaching  and  teaching,  the 
life,  merits,  acts,  words,  sufferingi^,  and  death 
of  the  Saviour ;  considering  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  as  intended  to  be  the  moat 
beneficent  revelation  of  the  Deity  to  the 
human  race.  In  thus  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, they  carefully  avoid  entering  into  any 
theoretical  disquisition  on  the  mysterious  es- 
sence of  the  Grodhead,  simply  adhering  to  the 
words  of  Scripture.  Admitting  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of  Divine  Rev- 
elation, they  nevertheless  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  continues  to  lead  those  who 
believe  in  Christ,  into  all  truth ;  not  by  re- 
vealing new  doctrines,  but  by  teaching  those 
who  sincerely  desire  to  learn,  daily  better  to 
understand  and  apply  the  truths  which  the 
Scriptures  contain.  They  believe  that  to 
live  6onformably  to  the  gospel,  it  is  essential 
to  aim  in  all  things  to  fulfil  the  will  of  Grod. 
Even  in  theif  temporal  concerns,  they  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  expect  any  miraculous 
manifestation  of  his  will,  but  only  endeavor 
to  test  the  purity  of  their  purposes  by  the 
light  of  the  Divine  "Word.  Nothing  of  con- 
sequence is  done  by  them,  as  a  Society,  until 
such  an  examination  has  taken  place ;  and 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  question  is  decided 
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by  lor,  ID  avoid  the  undue  preponderance  of 
influential  men,  and  in  the  humble  hope  that 
God  will  guide  them  rightly  by  its  decision, 
where  their  limited  understanding  fails  them. 
In  regard  to  their  general,  doctrinal  belief, 
the  following  summary,  revised  and  put  forth 
by  their  General  Synod  in  1869,  is  their 
most  authoritative  statement: 

'*  We  regard  every  truth  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Word  of  God  as  an  invaluable  treasure, 
and  sincerely  believe  that  the  loss  of  life  it- 
self would  be  a  trifling  evil  compared  with 
the  denial  of  any  one  of  them.  But  most 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  that  truth 
which  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren 
has  ever  regarded  as  her  chief  doctrine,  an 
inestimable  jewel,  which,  by  God's  grace,  she 
still  holds  £sist : 

'That  whosoe'er  believeth  in  Christ's  redemption, 
May  find  free  grace  and  a  complete  exemption 
From  serving  sin/ 

From  this  great  truth,  we  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing points  of'  doctrine  most  essential  to 
salvation : 

a.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  hvr 
man  nature^ — that  there  is  no  health  in  us — 
and  that,  since  the  fall,  we  have  no  power  to 
help  ourselves  out  of  the  bondage  of  sin. 

h.  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  who  *has  chosen  us  in  Christ,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,'  and  who  '  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everl&«ting  life.'* 

c.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  Godhead,  and 
the  reed  manhood  of  Jesue  Christ ;  that  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  was  manifest  in  the 
f  esh,  and  has  reconciled  the  world  unto  him- 
self— that  *  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
Him  all  things  exist.' 

d.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  satis- 
faction of  Jesus  Christ  for  us\  that  he  *was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification/  and  that  in  his 
merits  alone  we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
peace  w^ith  God. 

e.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his 
gracious  operations;  that  it  is  he  who  works 
in  us  the  knowledge  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesus, 
and  the  witness  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  that  without  him  we  cannot  know 
the  truth. 

f  The  doctrine  of  the  fruits  of  faith  ;  that 
it  must  show  it«elf  as  an  active  principle,  by 
a  willing  obedience  to  God's  commandments, 
flowing  from  love  and  gratitude,  and  that 


genuine  fiuth  will  ever  be  thus  distinguisha- 
ble." 

In  their  chnvch  polity,  the  Moravians  have 
points  of  similarity  to  several  other  dencnni- 
nations ;  they  have  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  like  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  their  bishops  are  not  diocesan,  but  are 
appointed  for  the  whole  church ;  they  hold 
to  Episcopal  succession,  which  they  derive 
through  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
churches,  and  which,  if  apostolical,  comes 
through  Paul  instead  of  Peter;  but  their 
bishops  possess  no  governing  power  by  vir- 
tue of  their  bishopTic ;  it  is  the  General  Sy- 
nod and  its  boards  that  govern,  and  the  bish- 
ops derive  their  power,  if  they  have  any, 
from  their  connection  with  some  of  these 
boards;  their  presbyters  or  elders  are  preach- 
ers and  pastors;  their  deacons  are  joung 
ministers  and  mi>sionaries,  who  can  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments  af\er  receiving  their  first 
ordination.  They  have  a  liturgy  consisting 
of  a  litany,  forms  for  infant  and  adult  bap- 
tism (they  are  Paedo-baptis(s),  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  rites  of  confirma- 
tion and  ordination,  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  marriage.  Love-feasts,  the  apostolical 
agapcB,  are  celebrated,  and  once  a  year,  or 
oflener,  there  is  the  rite  of  '*  washing  the 
saints'  feet."  Their  General  Synod,  always 
held  at  Bethelsdorf,  in  Saxony,  meets  only 
once  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  has  cogniz- 
ance of  the  whole  affairs  of  the  **  Unity  of  the 
Brethren;"  but  in  most  matters,  local 
Boards  of  Elders  of  the  several  provinces, 
have  control  in  the  interim  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Synod.  Each  province  has  its  synod, 
and  its  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  and 
these,  and  not  the  Bishops,  manage  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  Church  in  their  pro- 
vince. The  American  province  is  divided 
into  two  districts,  a  northern  and  a  southern. 
They  are  still  very  active  in  the  missionary 
work,  and  have,  in  addition  to  their  mission- 
aries among  the  heathen,  nearly  a  hundred 
of  their  mini  inters  who  are  serving  in  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  churches.  In  these 
chturches,  there  are  many  thousands  who  are 
almost  as  closely  affiliated  to  them  as  their 
own  members.  Every  church  is  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  Cotechvmens,  compris- 
ing the  children  of  the  brethren,  and  adult 
converts ;  the  Communicants,  who  are  admit- 
t^  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are  regarded 
as  members  of  the  church  ;  and  Tlte  perfect, 
consisting  of  those  who  have  persevered  for 
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a  long  time  in  a  course  of  true  piety.  From 
this  hist  class  are  chosen  in  every  church  by 
a  plurality  of  votes,  the  elders,  who  are  from 
three  to  eight  in  number.  These  elders  are 
of  both  sexes,  and  are  assistants  to  the  pas- 
tors, in  the  general  church  work. 

The  latest  statistics  we  have  cf  the  Mora- 
vian Church  are  only  to  the  close  of  1868. 
They  had  then  five  bishops,  one  of  whom  has 
since  deceased  ;  66  ministers  ;  54  congrega- 
tions; 6,768  communicants;  11,855  mem- 
bers, including  baptized  children,  etc  ;  623 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  5,959  Sunday 
School  scholars.  Their  boarding  schools 
have  increased  to  six  by  the  addition  of  one 
at  Chaska,  Minn.,  and  one  in  Bartholomew 
Co.,  Ind.  They  have  a  theological  school  at 
Bethlehem,  Penn.  Their  only  periodical  in 
the  United  States,  The  Moravian,  is  publish- 
ed at  Bethlehem.  There  is  no  statement  of 
the  portion  of  the  missionary  work,  or  the 
missionary  contributions  from  the  American 
Moravian  churches,  the  mission  work  being 
conducted  from  the  headquarters  in  Saxony. 
The  entire  contributions  of  the  whole  church 
for  missionary  purposes,  (which  had  15,176 
.communicants  in  1868)  was  about  $125,000. 


X.  UNITARIANS  and  UNIVERSALISTS. 

I.  UNITARIANS.    The  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  other  doctrines  which  have 
been  affiliated  with  it,  has  existed  in  one 
form  or   another  since  the  second  or   tliird 
century.     At  first  it  was  Arianism,  contend- 
ing that  the  expresi^ion,  "on'y  begotten  Son 
of  the  Father,"  implies  a  beginning  and  a 
subordination  of  the  Son  ;  this  view,  though 
maintained  even  to  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  in  some  quarters,  gave  place  gen- 
erally, to  the  slightly  modified  theories  ctf 
Faustus  and  Laelius  Socinus,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury,  and  these,  though  still  prevalent  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  largely  held  in  the 
last  century  in  England,  by  Priestley  and  his 
followers,  have  in  their  turn  been  succeeded 
by  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing  and  his 
successors.  Priestley's  views,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  sensational  philosophy,  and 
accepting  religious  truths  on  the  evidence  of 
miracle,  but  limiting  the  number  of  those 
truths  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  the  unity  of 
God,   and   the  general   resurrection,  found 
some   credence   in   the   American   Colonies 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Priest- 


ley himself  visited   Philadelphia,  in  1779. 
Emlyn's   *'  Inquiry  into   the   Scripture  Ac- 
count of  Jesus   C'hriz-t,"   was  published   in 
Boston,  in  1756,  and  there  was  a  gradual 
lapsing  of  very  many  of  the  clergy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts into  Arian  views  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  result  in  part, 
doubtless,  of  ihat  looseness  of  doctrine  which 
grew  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  Halfway 
Covenant.     Toward  the  close  of  the  century, 
the  tone  of  religious  society  in  Boston  was 
very   generally   Unitarian^   repudiating   the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  but  declining  to  enter  into 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  exact  status  of 
Christ  in  their  religious  system.     In  1 805,  a 
Unitarian  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in 
Harvard  University.     But  as  yet,  there  was 
no  separation,  and  no   lines   were   drawn, 
among  the  Congregationalists  of  Massachu- 
setts, between  Orthodox  and  Unitarian.  The 
separation  came  in  1815  and  the  following 
years,  when  the  eloquent  Channing  avowed 
his  Unitarian  views,  and  led  offilfrom  15,000 
to   20,0(^0  members  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Massachusetts,  or  nearly  200 
congregations.     Channing  was  not  an  ultra- 
is  t  in  his  views,  and  his  plan  of  withdrawing 
interest  from  points  of  controversial  divinity, 
subordinating  religious  theories  to  the  reli- 
gious life,  and  bringing  into  marked  promi- 
nence the  spiritual  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  in  this  way  initiating  the  practice  of 'try- 
ing religious  systems  by  the  instincts  and 
sentiments  of  the  soul,  was  exceedingly  at- 
tractive to  those  restless  spirits  who  had  so 
long  been  in  search  of  some  faith  which  could 
satisfy  their  aesthetic  nature,  and  quiet  their 
perturbed  spirits.     But  Channing*s  success- 
ors went  farther  than  he,  and  many  of  them 
in  a  different  direction. 

It  is  hard  to  define  the  Unitarian  belief, 
because  it  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  unity. 
While  its  adherents  have  some  positive 
points  of  belief,  in  which,  however,  they 
widely  disagree,  their  tenets  are  better  ex- 
pressed by  a  series  of  negatives,  than  by  pos- 
itive declarations,  con^ssions,  or  creeds. 
They  agree  in  holding  to  the  Unity  of  God, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
but  while  some  of  them  do  not  attempt  to 
define  his  real  position  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem, others  hold  to  every  phase  of  belief 
from  those  who  accept  the  Trinity  in  a  phil- 
oso|)hical  sense,  but  reject  the  deity  of  Christ, 
to  those  who  hold  him  to  have  been  mere 
man,  a  weak  and  peaceable  man,  or  a  myth. 
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A  considerable  number,  tbough  not  a  major- 
it  j,  l)elieve  him  to  be  a  super-angelic  being, 
divinely  commissioned  to  be  the  mediator  be- 
tweeu  Gml  and  man ;  others  hold  that  he 
was  a  teacher,  the  prophet  and  founder  of  a 
new  religious  system ;  the  major  part  regard 
him  as  jtinless  and  pure  in  his  teachings  and 
life,  while  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  class 
him  with  Moses,  Zartusht,  Gotama,  Aloham- 
med,  and  Swedenborg,  as  a  reformer,  but  by 
no  means  an  infallible  one.  They  generally 
regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  influence,  while 
some  agree  in  rejecting,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  doctrines  of  man's  depravity  and  moral 
inability,  but  in  regard  to  the  atonement, 
they  range  all  the  way  from  a  modified  con- 
ception of  Christ's  office  as  a  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  to  the  opinion  that  his  whole  func- 
tion was  discharged  in  his  office  of  teacher, 
exemplar,  or  reformer.  Very  few  Unitari- 
ans hold  to  the  doctrine  of  etenial  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  but  here  again  their 
views  vary  from  those  who  believe  in  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  retribntion,  to  those  who 
hold  to  a  speedy  restoration,  or  those  who 
entertain  the  dogma  that  the  only  retribu- 
tion for  sin  is  in  this  lifb.  In  regard  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  a  simi- 
lar diversity  of  belief.  Channing,  Andrews, 
Norton,  and  the  early  American  Unitarians, 
like  their  English  and  Polish  brtithren,  held 
to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  some  of  them  wrote  ably  and  eloquently 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine;  but  the  "Ad- 
vanced Unitarians  "  of  the  present  day,  "  do 
not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  and 
infallible  oracles,  but  discuss  religious  ques 
tions  on  grounds  of  philo.'ophy  alone.  Re- 
garding the  Hible  as  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  part  oF  the  world's  literature,  they 
seek  in  it  illustrations  of  spiritual  laws,  but 
not  final  statements  of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  To  ^:ome,  the  Vedas  and  Shastas  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  Zenda vesta,  the  Koran, 
and  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg,  are  of 
nearly  equal  authenticity  and  inspiration  with 
the  Hible. 

Unitarianism  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  distinctive  ordinances  or  sacraments. 
Tlie  churches  which  first  separated  from 
Trinitarian  Congregationalism,  required  bap- 
tism both  of  infants  and  adults,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  latter,  but  it  had  lost  its  signifi- 
cance with  their  changed  views  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  now  infant  baptism  is  wholly  aban- 
doned, and  adult  baptism  only  maintained  in 
a  few  churches  on  sentimental  grounds.  The 


fame  may  be  said  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Where  practiced,  it  is  only 
as  a  means  of  culdvatirg  the  religious  life, 
and  not  as  a  sacrament  at  all.  In  their 
church  polity,  they  are  Congregationalista, 
with,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  independency 
than  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists.  Some 
of  their  churches  have  adopted  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, and  maintain  a  vesper  service  of  a 
musical  and  devotional  character.  Thej 
have,  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
manifested  an  increased  spirit  of  propsgacd- 
bm,  disseminating  Channing's  woiks,  and 
other  Unitarian  works  published  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  ahd  con- 
ducting some  Home  and  Foreign  missionary 
operations  through  their  denominational  or- 
ganizations. They  have  given  increased  at- 
tention to  the  promotion  of  edueation,  and 
have  maintained  among  their  clergymen  that 
high  reputation  for  elegant  belles-lettres  at- 
tainments, and  rhetorical  ability,  which  have 
characterized  them  firom  the  first.  They 
have  planted  Unitarian  Societies  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  throughout  the  country,  and 
though  their  congregations  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  large,  they  have  collected  in  them 
a  considerable  number  of  men  of  fine  culture 
and  sesthetic  tastes.  Still  Unitarianism 
proper  can  hardly  he  said  to  flourish  out  of 
New  England,  hardly,  indeed,  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Its  adherents  there  and  elsewhere 
deserve  credit  for  their  active  humanitarian 
efforts.  In  rescuing  vagrant  and  vicious 
children  from  the  evil  influence  to  whidh 
they  are  exposed,  in  caring  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  sick  and  homeless,  and  especially 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  of  our  late  war,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  their  earnest  loyalty,  the  Uni- 
tarians are  deserving  of  all  honor. 

The  Unitarians  have  under  their  control 
three  colleges,  viz:  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Ma'^s. ;  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  and  Humboldt  College,  Hum- 
boldt, Iowa.  They  have  also  three  theologi- 
cal or  Divinity  Schools;  viz:  the  Cambritlge 
Divinity  School,  with  5  professors,  and  86 
students ;  the  Boston  School  for  the  Minis- 
try, Boston,  with  12  instructors,  and  23  stu- 
dents; and  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
with  8  professors  and  29  students.  They  had 
also  one  nearly  organized  at  Chicago,  previ- 
ous to  the  great  fire. 

They  had,  in  1870,  five  periodicals :  two 
monthlies,  ^  Old  and  New/*  and  the  MnUkljf 
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Reltyiom  Magwsins  ;  one  BeiAi^monthly,  tho 
Sunday  School  OaxeUe^  and  two  weeklies, 
The  Christian  Registet^  and  The  Liberal 
Christian,  Theii  fit&tisdcs  in  1870,  were: 
one  National  Conference,  S47  societies,  396 
ministers,  of  whom  148  were  not  in  the  pas- 
torate. These  societies  represent  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  30,000  to  40,000  members,  and 
an  adherent  population  of  60,000  to  8<»,00<). 
The  American  Unitarian  Association,  which 
publisiies  denominational  books  atid  aids 
Unitarian  educational  institutions,  has  an 
annnal  income  of  $100,000  ot  over.  They 
have  four  or  five  mission  stations  in  India, 
tdso  aided  bj  this  Association.  There  are 
Sunday  Schools  ^attached  to  many  of  the 
societies,  but  no  general  statistics  of  them 
are  published.  In  most  Of  the  cities  there 
are  Young  Men's  Christian  Unions,  with 
libraries  and  reading  rooms  attached. 

II.  UNIVERSALISTS.  Though  entirely 
distinct  in  their  origin,  and  giving  special 
prominence  to  a  dogma  which  the  Unitari- 
ans keep  partially  in  the  background,  there 
is  really  very  little  difierence  in  the  doctrinal 
belief  of  Unitarians  and  Universalists.  At 
first  they  appealed  to  difierent  •classes  of  so- 
ciety; the  Unitarians  having  among  their 
adherents,  especially  in  Massai'husetts,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  refined  and  scholariy  class, 
and  their  discourses  being  models  of  graceful 
rhetoric,  while  the  Universalists  gathered 
into  their  congregations  .very  considerable 
numbers  of  working  men,  sharp  and  ready 
reasoners,  but  with  no  great  amount  of  cul- 
ture or  refinement,  and  their  preachers  culti- 
vated the  power  of  rough  and  ready  declara- 
tion rather  than  the  graces  of  oratory.  There 
had  been  very  few,  if  any,  acknowledged 
tmiversulists  in  the  American  Colonies  pri- 
or to  1770,  thou^  undoubtedly  some  promi- 
nent theologians  nad  rather  hoped  than  be- 
lieved in  the  final  restoration  of  those  who 
had  diel  impenitent  In  that  year,  however, 
John  Murray,  who  had  been  an  English 
Wesleyan  preacher,  but  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Universalist  doctrines,  as  taught  by 
one  James  Relly,  came  over  to  America,  and 
landed  in  New  Jersey.  He  soon  went  to 
Massachusetts  and  commenced  a  series  of 
it  nerant  journeys  through  the  states,  preach- 
ing his  views.  At  first,  he  did  not  make 
many  converts,  and  it  was  not  until  1779 
that  the  first  Universalist  Society  was  organ- 
ized, in  Gloucester,  Mass.  In  1781,  Rev. 
Elhanan  Winchester,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
Philadelphia,  avowed  his  belief  in  the  final 
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restoration  of  the  wicked  to  happiness  and 
heaven,  ttnd  orgatiized  a  dmrch  of  Restora- 
tionistS)  in  that  city.  From  that  time  the 
Univer^lists  begnn  to  increase,  their  growth 
being  promoted  by  thte  very  strong  opposition 
mani^ted  towards  them.  In  1791,  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou,  who  had  also  been  a  Bapti^^t 
minister^  espOiiiBed  the  views  of  Murray,  and 
advocated  them  with  great  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness. The  growth  of  the  denomination  has 
been  steady  and  considerably  rapid  during 
the  present  century.  The  most  full  and  sat- 
isfactory exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Universalists  we  have  eter  seen  is  that  given 
hy  Rev.  T.  B.  iTiayef ,  one  of  their  clergy- 
men, in  the  New  American  Cyclopasdia,  Vol. 
XV,  pp.  834»  885.  It  is  as  follows :  L  They 
believe  that  God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfec- 
tions, creating  man  with  the  fixed  purpose 
that  the  existence  he  was  about  to  bestow 
should  prove  a  final  and  everlasting  blessing; 
that  foreseeing  all  the  temptations,  trans- 
gressions, and  struggles  of  man,  he  shaped 
his  government,  laws,  and^penalties  with  ex- 
press reference  to  these  emergencies,  and 
adapted  the  spiritual .  forces  to  the  overcom- 
ing of  all  evil ;  that,  being  almighty,  he  can 
convert  and  save  a  world  of  sinners  as  easily 
as  he  converted  and  saved  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
or  Matthew  the  publican,  and  without  any 
more  violation  of  free  agency  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  They  also  believe  in  the- 
perfection  of  divine  justice,  and  affirm,  ont 
this  ground,  that  Giod  would  not  impose  oni 
finite  beings  a  law  infinite  in  its  demands  und 
penaltie-t ;  but  that  bting  perfecsly  just,  he 
will  deal  with  all  men  according  to  their  works,, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

II.  They  uniformly  reject  the  doctrine  of:* 
the  Trinity,  giving  to  Christ  the  second  placOy 
and  making  him  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
They  believe  that  he  is  gifted  with  spirit 
and  power  above  all  other  inteiliffences.;^.that 
he  is  ^*  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,"  t.  ^  t^at- 
God  has  displayed  in  him  the  brightneee^ofr' 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  eif  his  per* 
son,  as  in  no  other  being  tabernacled  iu. 
flesh;  that  he  was  sent  of  God  to  be  ^e- 
Saviour  of  the  worlds  and  that  he  will  act«^ 
ally  save  it,  because  Grod  would  not  efiTer,. 
nor  would  Christ  accept,  a  mission  which' 
both  knew  would  end  in  feilnre*;  therefore^ 
they  say,  the  work  of  redemption,  will  be 
thorough  and  universal. 

III.  They  believe  that  man  wtts  and'i&ore- 
ated  upright,  but  liable  to  sin ;  that  trans- 
gression comes  not  out  of  any  origmal  eoi- 
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ruptiou  of  £eart,  transmitted  trom  Adam; 
■but  out  of  ignorance  and  unbeliefs  that  all 
men  are  Ibrmed,  as  Adam  was,  in  the  moral 
image  of  God ;  and  that  this  image  though 
it  may  be  disfigured  by  sin,  can  never  be 
wholly  lost.  Faith  and  regeneration  remove 
the  stains  and  defilements  of  sin,  and  renew 
or  reform  the  soul  in  the  divine  likeness. 

IV.  They  believe  the  new  birth  to  be  that 
thorough  change  of  heart  which  takes  place 
when  a  man,  wrought  upon  by  divine  grace, 
forsakes  his  8in!>,  or  turns  from  his  former 
life  of  wickedness  and  indifference,  toward 
God  and  the  Saviour,  and  is  drawn  into  fel- 
lowship with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  quick- 
ened into  new  spiritual  vitality,  consecrates 
himself  into  a  life  of  active  goodness  and 
piety.     The  new  birth  is  not  supernatural, 
but  the  result  of  appointed  means  suitably 
improved.     The  Holy  Spirit  blesses  the  use 
^of  tliese  means,  and  moves  upon  the  heart  of 
vthe  sinner,  encouraging,  comforting,  assisting, 
i^sanctifying.     They  do  not  believe  in  instaii- 
rtaneous  regeneration,  though  they  allow  that 
vthere  may  be  a  turning  pomt  in  the  life  of 
.every  man  when  his  attention  is  specially 
. direced  to  religion.     Conversion  is  only  the 
«ix>nmieucement  of  religious  effort. 

y.  Ttiey  teach  that  salvation  is  no^  shel- 
•ler  nor  safety,  nor  escape  from  present  or 
.future  punishment.     It  is  inward  and  spirit- 
oial,  and  not  from  any  outw^  evil,  but  de- 
liverance from  error,  unbelief,  sin,  the  tyr- 
janny  of  the  flesh  and  its  hurtful  lusts,  into 
the  liberty  and  blessedness  of  a  holy  life,  and 
^supreme  love  to  God  and  man.     This  is  an 
important  doctrinal  and  practical  point  with 
lUuiver^alists,  and  is  constantly  enforced  in 
r  their  pL*eaching  and   writings.     They  urge 
v.on  all  to  seek  salvation,  not  from  the  tor- 
ments of  a  future  hell,  but  from  the  present 
captivity  of  sin.     In  reply  to  the  objection 
.that  millions  die  in  sin,  in  pagan  ignorance, 
.and  unbelief^  they  answer  that   no  one  is 
wholly  6av«d  in  this  lifo,  but  that  all  men  are 
«aved,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  after  death, 
and  assert  that  the  power  of  Christ  over  the 
soul  does  not  cease  with  the  death  of  the 
body,  but  thsit  he  continues  the  work  of  en- 
lightenment Afid  redemption,  till  he  surrend- 
ers the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  which  does 
not  t*ik3  place  till  after  the  resurrection  is 
complete. 

VL  The  resurrection  is  not  merely  a 
physical, %bui  n  moral  and  spiritual  change. 
■It  is  not  only  clothing  the  soul  with  an  in- 
corruptible body,  but  it  l«i  an  anasiasUy  a 


raising  up,  an  exaltation-  of  the  whole  being 
into  the  power  and  glory  of  the  heavenly ; 
fbr  'as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  trie  earthy 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly/ 
It  is  a  change,  they  say,  by  which  we  be- 
come as  the  angels,  and  are  ^  children  of 
God,  being  (or  because  we  are)  children  of 
the  resurrection.'  It  must  therefore  be 
something  more  than  clothing  the  soul  in  a 
spiritual  body.  It  is,  beside  this,  growth  in 
spiritual  strength  and  power,  in  knowledge, 
in  holiness,  in  all  the  elements  and  fbrces  of 
the  divine  life,  until  we  reach  a  point  of  per- 
teetness  and  blessedness  described  in  the 
term  heaven.  This  resurrection  or  lifting  up 
of  the  soul  into  the  glorified  lifb  of  the 
angels,  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  end  of  his  mediatorial  reign,  the  com- 
pletion of  his  saving  work,  and  the  final  sar- 
render  of  his  kingdom  back  to  Grod,  do(»  not 
take  place  till  after  this  anasiatis^  this  uplift- 
ing of  all. the  dead  and  living  into  the  'image 
of  the  heavenly,'  is  completed. 

VU.  On  the  subject  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, the  Universalist  belief  is  substanti- 
ally, that  holiness,  piety,  love  of  God  and 
man,  are  their  own  reward,  make  their  own 
heaven  here  and  hereafter ;  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  other  reward  is  possible. 
If  men  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  and 
trust  in  him,  they  find,  and  are  satisfied  with, 
the  present  heaven  which  love  and  fiuth 
bring  with  them.  They  hold  the  same  doc- 
trine respecting  punishments ;  that  it  is  con- 
sequential, and  not  arbitrary — the  natural 
fruits  of  sin ;  that  it  is  for  restraint,  correc- 
tion, and  discipline ;  and  that  God  loves  as 
truly  when  he  punishes  as  when  he  blesses, 
never  inflicting  pain  in  anger,  but  only  be- 
cause he  sees  that  it  is  needed,  as  medicine 
is,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  They  affirm 
that  the  law  is  made  for  the  good  of  man, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  penalty  cannot  be 
such  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law. 
Transgression  brings  misery,  or  punishment, 
which  is  designed  to  correct  and  restore  to 
obedience,  boiause  obedience  is  happiness. 
They  maintain  that  pain,  ordained  for  its 
own  sake,  and  perpctua:ed  to  all  eternity,  is 
proof  of  infinite  msdignity;  but  God,  they 
say,  is  infinitely  beneficent,  and  thereft^re  all 
suffering  must  have  a  beneficent  element  in 
it,  all  punishments  must  be  temporary,  and 
end  in,good." 

The  Universalists  are  very  generally  be- 
I'evers  in  the  doctrine  of  Restoration.  They 
do  not  deny  tha  punishment  of  sin  beyond 
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this  life,  but  believe  that  it  will  be  tempo- 
rary, and  end  in  a  restoration  of  the  entire 
race  to  holiness  happiness,  and  heaven. 

The  UniversaJists  are  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  their  educational  institutions.  They 
have  now  five  coUeges,  viz  :  Tufls  College, 
Mel^ord,  Mass.,  with  15  professors,  and 
prope:  ty  valued  at  $805,000 ;  Lombard  Uni 
versity,  Galesburg,  EL,  with  6  professors, 
and  property  va'ued  at  $265,000 ;  St  Law- 
rence University,  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  with  9 
professors,  an  I  property  worth  about  $40,- 
000 ;  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Oiiio,  founded 
in  1870,  wi'h  $00,000  endowment;  and 
SmiChson  College,  Logansport,  Ind.,  al.<o 
founded  in  1870.  They  have  two  divinity 
schools,  both  well  enclowed,  one  in  connec- 
tion with  Tufts  College,  the  other  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  University.  They  have,  also, 
eight  academies,  or  institutes  of  high  grade, 
most  of  them  libenilly  endowed.  They  have 
13  periodicals.  Tiieir  statistics,  in  1870, 
were:  83  associations,  911  societies,  620 
ministers,  and  a  probable  membership  of 
their  societies  of  from  90,000  to  100,000. 
with  an  adherent  population  of  over  200,000. 
They  have  a  considerable  number  of  Sunday 
Schools,  but  do  not  give  the  statistics  of 
them.  Li  1870-71,  they  raised  a  centenary 
fund  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Murray's 
work  in  founding  Universalist  societies,  of 
$200,000,  to  be  called  the  Murray  Fund, 
and  to  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  theological 
'  students,  the  distribution  of  Universalist  lit 
erarure,  church  extension,  and  the  mission- 
ary cause. 

IIL  The  Hicksite  or  Seceding  Soci- 
ety OF  Friends  in  America,  are  Unitari- 
ans, in  their  view  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
(See  VIII,  ii.) 

IV,  "  The  Christian  Connection,"  at 
the  West,  have  afliliated  with  the  Unitarians 
and  a  larga  ponion  of  them  ai*e  believed  .to 
iiold  Unitarian  views  in  regard  to  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ.  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  they  are  generally  Trinitarians.  (See 
II,  vii.) 


XI.     THE    NEW   JERUSALEM    CHUUCH, 
NEW  CHURCH,  OR  SWEDENBORGIAN. 

This  denomination  refuse  to  be  called  a 
sect  of  the  Christian  church,  claiming  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  any  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  and  to  belong  to  a  new 
dispensation  as  fully  and  as  far  removed 
from  the  Christian  dispensation  as  that  was 


from  the  Jewish.  They  insist,  indeed,  that 
the  Christian  dispensation  passed  away  and 
Ciime  to  an  end  in  1757,  and  that  they  are 
the  new  dispensation,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which  has  come  down  from  God  out  of  heav- 
en to  take  the  place.  The  first  congregation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem 'Church  was  formally 
organized  in  London  in  1788,  by  Robert 
Ilindmarsh,  a  printer  in  Clerkenwell,  who 
was  chosen  by  lot,  to  baptize  and  ordain  his 
comrades  in  the  ministiy.  Few  if  any  so- 
cieties were  organized  in  the  United  States 
l)efore  1820,  although  there  were  undoubt- 
edly some  believers  in  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines at  an  earlier  date.  Their  doctrines 
are  those  put  forth  by  Emanuel  Sweden - 
borg,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  statesman  at  d 
philosopher  (1688-1772),  a  man  of  extensile 
attainments  in  science  and  of  most  pure  and 
exemplary  life,  who,  after  publishing  many 
scientific  and  philosophical  works,  believed 
that  he  was  favored  with  visions  and  reve- 
lations fi'om  the  spiritual  world,  and  in  1745 
at  the  age  of  57  relinquL^hed  all  office  and 
gave  himself  to  communion  with  the  invisi' 
ble  world  and  to  recording  his  visions  and 
the  doctrines  he  had  been  Qierein  taught,  for 
I  he  benefit  of  those  who  should  come  af:er 
him.  No  one  believes  Swedenborg  to  have 
been  an  imposter.  Everything  in  his  cir- 
cumstances and  character  refutes  such  a  sup* 
position;  but  there  are  many  who  regard 
him  as  suffering  under  hallucinations  and  as 
being  of  unsound  mind.  He  lived  to  be 
nearly  85  years  of  age,  and  in  the  last  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  his  life  wrote  many  books, 
fldl  on  topics  connected  with  his  supposed 
revelation.  Some  of  these  books  (all  writ- 
ten originally  in  Latin,)  contain  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  interest ;  but  the  greater 
part  have  a  mystical  character,  and  are  no^ 
specially  attractive  except  to  those  who  pro- 
fess to  comprehend  them  by  a  spiritual  in- 
sight. We  have  not  the  space  for  anything 
like  a  full  analysis  of  the  doctrines  put  forth 
in  these  numerous  volumes.  His  doctrines 
seem  to  be  based  on  a  theory  or  science  of 
correspondences,  which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  rediscovered  after  it  had  been  lo5t 
ibr  ages.  The  law  of  correspondence  is  uni- 
versfd ;  the  natural  world  is  a  repetition  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  the  spiritual  world 
of  the  invisible  mental  world.  Unseen  evil 
is  manifested  in  things  hurtful  and  ugly,  un- 
seen good  in  things  useful  and  beautiM. 
Man  is  a  microcosm,  or  little  world ;  nature 
is  man  in  difiusion ;  all  things  in  nature— £re, 
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ftir,  earth,  and  water,  every  beast,  bird,  fish, 
insect,  and  reptile,  every  tree,  herb,  fruit,  and 
flower — represent  and  express  unseen  things 
in  the  ihind  of  man.  The  scriptures  are 
written  according  to  correspondences,  and 
by  aid  of  the  science  their  mysteries  are  un- 
locked. This  mystical  interpretation  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  not  to  be  received  in  any  his- 
toric sense.  Adam  signifies  the  most  ancient 
church,  and  the  fiood  its  dissolution ;  Noafa 
an  ancient  church  which,  falling  into  idolatry, 
was  superseded  by  the  Jewish.  The  spirit- 
ual fciise  pervades  the  scriptures  with  the 
exception  of  Ruth,  I.  and  II.  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiali,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles.  These  are 
all  good  books  but  not  possessing  the  inter- 
nal or  spiritual  sense.  They  are  not  in- 
spired and  consequently  not  the  ^Vord.  By 
reason  of  its  symbolism  of  the  inward  sense 
the  letter  of  scripture  (with  the  above  excep- 
tion) is  holy  in  every  jot  and  tittle,  and  has 
been  preserved  in  immaculate  perfection, 
since  the  hour  of  its  divine  dictation.  By 
this  doctrine  of  correspondences  also  the  con- 
stitution of  heaven  and  hell  is  revealed. 
There  are  three  heavens,  consisting  of  three 
Ot'ders  of  angels,  severally  distinguished  for 
love,  wisdom,  and  obedienoe;  All  angels 
have  lived  on  earth ;  none  were  created  such. 
They  are  men  and  women  in  every  respect, 
the  spiritual  life  corresponding  to  the  natu- 
ral ;  they  marry  and  live  in  societies  in  cities 
and  countries  just  as  in  the  world  but  in 
happiness  and  glory  inefiable.  To  the  un- 
married win  be  given  the  honor  of  caring 
for  the  little  ones,  and  their  performance  of 
this  €uty  will  crown  them  with  glory.  All 
in  whom  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  ruling 
principle,  go  to  heaven  at  death.  As  there 
are  three  heavens  there  are  three  hells,  and 
)Bvery  angelic  society  has  an  infernal  coun- 
terpart Hell,  as  a  whole,  is  called  the 
Devil  and  8atan;  there  is  no  individual 
bearing  that  name.  All  in  whom  self-love  is 
the  rulmg  motive  go  to  hell.  There  is  nb 
Insurrection  of  the  earthly  body.  Every 
one  passes  to  the  final  lot  at  death,  some 
making  a  short  sojourn  in  an  intermediate 
state,  designated  the  World  of  Spirits^  where 
the  good  are  cured  of  tlieir  superficial  infir- 
mities and  intellectual  mistakes,  and  where 
the  evil  reject  all  their  pretences  to  good. 
The  grand  and  distinctive  principle  of  8we- 
denborgian  theologg^  ia,  however,  the  doc- 


trine of  life.     God,  it  is  maintained,  alone 
lives.     Creation  is  dead.     Man  is  dead  and 
then  apparent  life  is  the  Divine  presenoe. 
Grod  is  everywhere  the  same.     It  appears 
as  if  He  were  different  in  one  man  and  in 
another ;  but  this  is  a  fallacy.     The  difier- 
ence  is  in  the  recipients  ;  by  one  He  is  not 
received  in  the  same  degree  as  another.     A 
man  more  adequately  manifests  Gtid  than  a 
tree ;  that  is  the  only  distinction.     The  life 
of  devils  is  God's  presence  perverted  in  dis- 
orderiy  forms.     ^All  things  and   each  of 
them  to  the  very  uttermost,  exert  and  sub- 
sist instantly  ^m  God.     If  the  connection 
of  anything  with  Him  were  broken  for  a 
moment  it  would  instantly  vanish ;  for  exist- 
ence is  perpetual  subsistence,  and  presernn- 
tion  perpetual  creation."     By  this  law  of  life 
is  explained  man's  self-consciousness,  free- 
dom, and  personality.     All  these  sensaticMis 
are  communicated  from  God  to  man.     He 
dwells  in  man  so  cordially,  that  He  gives 
him  to  feel  that  he  lives  of  himself  even  as  ^ 
He  lives. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  thus  enunciated 
by  his  followers,  in  language  derived  from 
his  writings :  ^  That  Jehovah  God,  the 
creator,  and  preserver  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
love  itself,  and  wisdom  itself,  or  good  itself 
and  truth  itself ;  that  He  is  one  both  in  essence 
and  in  person,  in  whom  nevertheless  is  the 
divine  trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit^  which  are  the  essential  divinity,  the 
divine  humanity,  and  the  divine  proceeding 
answering  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the 
operative  energy  in  man ;  and  that  the  'Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  God.  Hiat 
Jeh6vah,  God  Himself,  descended  from 
Heaven  as  divine  truth,  which  is  the  word, 
and  took  upon  him  human  nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  man  the  powers 
of  hell,  and  restoring  to  order  all  things  in 
the  sfur^ofd  world,  and  all  things  in  the 
churcliv  that  he  removed 'from  men  the  pow- 
ers of  hell,  by  combats  against  and  yictories 
over  them,  in  which  consisted  the  great  woris 
of  redemption ;  that  by  the  same  acts  which 
were  his  temptations,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  passiod  of  the  cross,  he  ubited  in  his 
humanity,  divine  truth  to  divine  good,  or 
divine  wisdom  to  divine  iov6,  and  so  re- 
turned into  his  divinity  in  which  he  was 
from  eternity  together  with  and  in  his  glori- 
fied humanity,  whence  he  forever  keeps  the 
infernal  powers  in  subjection  to  himself,  and 
that  all  who  believe  in  him  with  the  und^r- 
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standing  from  the  heart  aud  live  accordluglj 
will  be  baved.  The  'fi&vf  Church  observes 
the  ordinances  of  bapti^oa  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  but  gives  them  a  mystical  signifi- 
cance. The  Christian  church,  as  establislied 
by  Jestt3  himself,  came  to  an  end,  Sweden- 
borg  ^ays,  in  the  middle  of  the  lost  century, 
and  in  one  of  his  visions  he  relates  having 
witnessed  the  last  judgment  effected  upon  it 
in  the  world  of  spirits  in  1757.  Then  com- 
menced the  new  dispensation}  signified  by 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  lievelation  of 
winch  he  was  to  be  the  precursor  and  re< 
Yealer.  He  made  no  claim  to  be  a  leader 
or  divinely  inspired  person,  but  only  a  seer. 
He  did  not  himself  attempt  to  establish  a 
o)iurch,  though  it  was  his  eai'ly  ejcpectation 
that  such  a  church  would  be  raised  up  among 
acme  of  the  gentile  or  heathen  nations.  But 
his  followers  bive  been  active  propagandist^^, 
and  though  they  may  have  believed,  as  he 
did,  that  the  Christian  church  was  dead  and 
at  an  end,  they  have  to  a  large  extent  re- 
mained in  its  communions,  and  have  propa- 
gated their  views  among  its  members,  while 
retaining  theu:  connection  with  it  A  ppr- 
tion  have,  it  is  true,  come  out  and  organized 
separate  societies  or  churches,  but  the  New 
Church  has  been  ^r  more  conspicuous  for 
intellectual  ability,  both  among  its  secret  ad- 
herents and  iti  avowed  members,  than  for 
memliers.  After  fifty  years  of  really  zeal- 
ous elfort,  they  report  only  65  ministei's,  78 
societies  and  at  the  utmost  not  more  than 
4,0  )0  avowed  members,  with  an  adherent 
populatiou  of  perhaps  t^,lJO0.  They  have  an 
efficient  publishing  association,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  about  $15,000;  a  tract  ^ciety  which 
publishes  30,000  or  40,000  tracts  per  year ; 
three  periodicals,  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and 
a  child^s  paper,  a  theological  school  at  Wal- 
tham,  Mass ;  three  church  schools — one  of 
them  liberally  endowed,  a  missionary  society, 
and  several  Sunday  School  Unions.  I^  has 
also  a  ''  New  Church  Union "  with  a  firee 
library  having  headquarters  in  Boston* 


Xn.    MORMONS,  OR  CHURCH  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 

L  Thb  Mobhonb  under  the  control  of 
Brigbam  Young.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  go  into  the  history  of  this  imposture, 
the  most  conspicuous  one  of  modem  times ; 
nor  is  it  needed ;  for  the  story  of  the  golden 
plates,  and  of  Solomon  Spalding's  manu- 
script, of  the  successive  efforts  ^t  organiza- 


tion in  Manchester,  N.  Y.;  Kirtland,  Ohio ; 
Jackson  and  Clay  counties,  Missouri ;  Nau- 
voo,  Illinois;  the  impositions,  threats,  and 
swin41es  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  tht^ir  expul- 
sion from  Missouri,  their  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  the  pilgrim- 
age westward,  the  wintering  in  Iowa,  the 
final  arrival  m  1847  and  1848,  at  Salt  Lake, 
the  founding  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  open  prac- 
tice and  boast  of  polygamy,  their  collisions 
with  the  United  States  goveniment,  their 
Danite  band,  their  murders  and  outrages, 
and  their  present  condition,  have  all  been 
told  so  many  times  as  to  be  familiar  to  all. 
We  will  therefore  only  state  their  doctrines 
and  practices  according  to  their  own  author- 
ized manuals.  They  believe  that  there  are 
many  gods  and  that  eminent  saints  may  in 
time  become  gods,  and  rise  one  above  another 
in  power  and  glory  to  infinity.  Joseph 
Smith  is  the  God  of  this  generation.  Above 
him  in  power  and  glory  is  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  the  offspring  of  the  material  union  on 
th3  plains  of  Palestine  of  a  God  with  the 
Vii*gin  Mary,  the  latter  being  duly  married 
after  betrothal  by  the  argel  Gabriel.  Ytt 
Christ  had  had  a  previous  existence  and  had 
made  the  universe  out  of  unformed  chaotic 
matter  as  old  as  God.  The  God  whom  they 
describe  as  the  £a,ther  of  Jesus  Christ,  had 
once  been  a  man  and  still  retains  a  human 
form,  though  he  is  so  advanced  in  intelligence 
and  power  that  he  may  now  be  called,  com- 
paratively speaking,  perfect,  infinite,  &c. 
The  Holy  Spirit  they  believe  to  be  also  a 
material  being  and  once  human.  Above 
th'  se  is  an  older  trinity  composed  of  Jehovah 
Elohun,  and  Michael  or  Adam,  the  latter 
being  described  as  the  god  or  superior  c  f 
Christ,  and  below,  beneath,  and  associated 
with  these  are  gods  many  and  lords  many. 
Their  whole  Theogony  seems  to  be  a  most 
unintelligible  jumble,  mingling  Brahminism, 
Buddhism,  and  every  other  form  of  belief. 
The  second  article  of  their  creed  afSrms  that 
men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins  and 
not  for  Adam's  transgressions.  The  third 
article  states  that  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  fouHh  defines  their  ordinances  to 
be :  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  ex- 
pounded as  including  obedience  to  the  ten 
commandments,  and  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  in  1883 ;  2.  Re- 
pentance ;  3.  BaptisQii  which  is  administered 
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by  immersion,  only  to  children  at  eight  years 
of  age,  and  also  to  adults  who  had  not  been 
previously  baptized.  They  also  baptize  for 
the  dead,  asserting  that  at  the  resurrection 
a'l  the  persons  for  whom  a  man  has  been 
baptized  will  be  added  to  his  family ;  4.  Im- 
)»osition  of  hands  to  confer  the  giil  of  the 
lloly  Spirit;  5.  The  Lord's  Supper, admin- 
istered to  the  recipients  kneeling ;  they  use 
water  instead  of  wine,  being  averse  to  the 
use  of  the  latter,  and  receive  the  sacrament 
every  week.  The  jifih  article  declares  that 
men  must  be  called  to  the  work  of  God  by 
inspiration.  The  sixth  that  the  same  or- 
ganization must  now  exist  that  existed  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  seventh^  that  miracu- 
lous gifts — discerning  of  spirit:*,  prophecy, 
revelations  visions,  healing,  speaking  with 
tongues,  &c., — have  not  ceased.  Among 
Smith's  and  Brigham  Young's  speculations 
in  tUe  way  of  discerning  of  spirits,  one  was 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  not  created  but  had 
existed  froih  all  eternity,  equal  in  duration 
to  God.  Another  of  these  revelations  was 
that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  that  re- 
bellious spirits  (of  men)  would  descend  into 
brute  tabernacles,  till  they  yielded  to  the 
law  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  The  eighth 
article  aliirma  that  the  Word  of  God  is  re- 
corded not  only  in  the  Bible  and  the  Rook 
of  Mormo:i,  but  in  all  other  good  books. 
The  contradictions  which  exist  in  the  Bible 
and  other  books  can  be  very  easily  removed 
by  revelations  to  any  of  the  Mormon  leaders 
or  an^  other  inspired  prophets.  Joseph 
Smith,  it  is  said,  letl  an  ^  inspired  transla- 
tion "  of  the  whole  Bible  in  manuscript,  but 
none  of  the  leaders  since  have  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  publish  it.  The  ninth 
article  expresses  a  belief  in  all  that  God  has 
revealed,  is  revealing,  or  will  yet  reveal. 
The  tenth  a&ms  the  literal  gathering  of 
Israel,  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
(whom  they  believe  to  be  the  American 
Ind  aus),  the  establishment,  of  the  New  Zion 
on  the  Western  Continent  (they  generally 
insist  that  this  will  be  in  Jackson  county, 
^Missouri),  the  millenial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  with  all  his  holy  prophets  and  demi- 
gods (of  whom  Joseph  Smith  will  be  most 
coii-picuous),  and  the  transformation  of 
earth  into  a  paradise.  The  eleventh  article 
maintains  '^  the  literal  resurrection  of  the 
body, — to  flesh  and  bone,  but  not  blood — 
blood  being  the  principle  of  mortality."  The 
twelfth  article  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of 
private  j  udgment  in  matters  of  religion.   The 


thirteenth  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
saints  and  all  others  to  be  subject  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  whether  monarchical  or  republi- 
can ;  and  ihe  fourteenth  and  last  is  as  follows : 
^'  We  believe  in  being  honest,  ti'ue,  chaste^ 
temperate,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  upright ; 
and  in  doing  good  to  all  men ;  also  that  an 
idle  or  lazy  person  cannot  be  a  Christian, 
neither  have  salvation."    The  leaders,  how- 
ever, by  virtue  of  the  revelations  they  receive, 
can,  at  will,  exempt  themselves  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  any  of  these  rules  or  obligatioiis, 
and  most  of  them  are  notoriously  profane^ 
unchaste,  and  accessories    to   the  grossest 
frauds  and  murders,  if  they  do  not  commit 
them  in  pei-son. 

llieir  most  remarkable  social  pecuh'arity 
is  the  practice  of  polygamy.  Among  the 
early  revelations  publl^hed  by  Smith,  one 
was  the  strict  enforcement  of  both  monogamy 
and  chastity ;  but  about  1838  he  became  no- 
toriously licentious  and  as  after  a  time  his 
wife  began  to  complain  of  his  amours,  be 
had  in  1843  a  special  revelation  directing  the 
practice  of  polygamy  not  only  in  his  own  case, 
but  in  tliat  of  the  other  saints.  This  was 
denied  by  the  leaders  for  some  years,  but  in 
1852  they  openly  avowed  polygamy  as  one 
of  their  doctrines  and  referred  to  this  reve- 
lation as  their  authority.  It  is  now  very 
generally  practised  in  Utah ;  Young  himself 
having,  it  is  said,  sixty  or  more  wives.  For 
many  years  the  Mormon  leaders  have  defied 
the  United  States  government  and  Lave 
ruled  the  territory  of  Utah  according  to  their 
own  views,  drivmg  out  and  often  murdering 
United  States  officers  and  citizens  who  at- 
tempted to  enforce  national  laws;  but  the 
opening  of  the  territory  by  the  passage  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railways  through 
it,  and  the  development  of  the  large  mining 
interests  there,  have  brought  in  so  large  a 
population,  who  are  not  Mormons,  that  there 
is  a  prospect  that  the  laws  may  be  enforced 
there  without  serious  difficulty.  By  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  com- 
mon law,  polygamy  is  a  crime,  and  actions 
have  recently  been  commenced  against 
Brigham  Young,  Daniel  C.  Wells,  and  other 
of  the  Mormon  leaders  for  adultery,  and  for 
being  accessories  to  the  murder  of  some 
men  whom  they  had  caused  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  Young  has  left  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  it  is  genersdly  believed,  has  fled  from 
the  territory,  and  some  of  the  others  have 
given  bail,  while  one  or  two  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  mmor  oflense* 
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llie  Mormons  have  habitually  greatly 
overrated  iheir  numbers.  They  claimed 
early  in  1870  a  Mormon  population  in  Utah 
of  150,000,  while  the  United  States  census 
of  1870  gave  the  entire  population  of  the 
territory  as  only  86,786,  of  whom  not  less 
than  17,000  are  known  not  to  be  Mormons, 
aside  from  a  considerable  number  of  seced 
ers  from  the  authority  of  Young.  Else- 
where in  the  United  States  there  may  be 
(including  the  seceding  Mormons)  seven  or 
eight  thousand ;  and  in  foreign  countries 
perhaps  50,000  to  6(  ),000.  They  claim  1 00,- 
000  on  the  eastern  continent;  but  they 
have  no  such  following.  Their  hierarchy  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  Melchizedec  and  the  Aar- 
onic  priesthood.  To  the  former  belong  the 
First  Presidency  of  three,  of  wbich  Young 
is  the  chief;  the  twelve  apostles,  the  seven- 
ties, the  patriarchs,  the  high  priests  and  the 
elders.  To  the  Aaronic  priesthood  belong 
the  bi.^hops,  of  whom  in  all  there  are  240, 
the  pr'ests,  teachers,  and  deacons.  Tithes  are 
rigiJly  exacted  from  the  Mormon  believers 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  warship,  &c., 
but  no  inconsiderable  portion  finds  its  way 
into  the  capacious  purse  of  Brigham  Young, 
who  by  adroit  management  has  become  very 
wealthy,  his  property  amounting  to  many 
millions,  and  being  largely  invested  abroad. 

There  have  been  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  a  body  of  Mormons  who  did  not  go  with 
the  others  to  Utah,  who  did  not  recognize 
Brigham  Young  as  their  chief,  nor  practice 
polygamy.  They  have  had  a  colony  and  set- 
tlement for  some  years  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
on  the  borders  of  Dakota,  and  have  had  as 
their  «piritual  chie&,  Emma  Smith,  the  widow 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  of  late  years  Joseph 
Smithy  Jr.  They  have  about  5,000  ad- 
herents, and  the  Mormons  of  Utah  are  very 
hostile  to  them.  Of  late  Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 
has  visited  Utah,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  Mormons  who  were  disaffected  toward 
Young,  have  recognized  him  as  their  leader. 
Others  of  the  disaffected,  who  repudiate 
Young's  authority  and  teachings  though  not 
yet  willing  to  abandon  polygamy,  have  fol- 
lowed a  man  named  Godbe,  and  are  known 
as  Godbeites.  Both  these  seceding  organi- 
zations are  bitterly  denotinced  by  Young  and 
the  Mormon  hierarchy. 


XUI.    ISRAELITES  OR  JEWS. 

I.  The  Orthodox  Israelites,  or  Jews. 
This  is  no  place  for  a  history  of  the  ancient 


people  of  God  in  all  their  dispersions,  wan- 
derings, and  persecutions ;  we  can  only  give 
very  briefly,  their  history  as  a  religious  de- 
n'omination  in  the  United  States.    The  first 
Jews  who  emigrated  to  North  America,  it  is 
believed,  came  to  the  then  Dutch  colony  of 
New  Amsterdam,  in  1660.     Although,  from 
the  first,  they  have  always  enjoyed  complete 
religious  liberty  here,  and  have  often  been 
called  to  positions  of  high  honor  in  society 
and  under  our  government,  yet  the  number 
of  Jewish  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
was,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  their 
.  rst  coming,  very  small,  and  in  i820  they 
certainly  did  not  exceed  15,000  in  our  entire 
territory.     Since  that  time  they  iiave  come 
in  somewhat  larger  numbers,  attracted  by 
the  opportunities  offered  them  for  succesftil 
trade  and  financial  operations.     Ailer   the 
revolutions  of  1848,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, many  of  those,  who  had  participated  in 
those  uprisings,  came  here  and  have  since 
been  some  of  our  most  valued  citizens.     It 
is  difiicult  to  ascertain  definitely  how  many 
are  now  residents  in  the  United  States ;  the 
Board  of  Delegate.^  of  American  Israelites, 
in  1868  reported  200  congregations  in  the 
country.     If  these  averaged  100  male  mem- 
bers (a  large  estimate),  ^e  adherent  popu- 
lation could  not  much  have  exceeded  40,000 ; 
but     there    are    besides    these,    the    Re- 
formed Jews,  a  considerable  number  who 
have  embraced  Christianity,  and  many  who 
in  this  country  do  not  connect  themselves 
with  any  religious  organization.     We   are 
inclined  to  believe  that  75,000  is  a  large  es- 
timate of  the  actual  Jewish  population  of 
the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  reck- 
oned as  high  as  200,000.    They  have  wor- 
ship in  their  synagogues  on  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath (Saturday),  with  reading  and  expound- 
ing of  the  law,  chanting  of  psalms,  etc.  The 
reading  is  usually  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
although  many  Jews  do  not  understand  the 
Hebrew  well,  but  the  explanations  and- dis- 
courses are  in  English,  or  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  country  from  which  they  have  come. 
Many  of  their  rabbis  are  men  of  extensive 
learning,  and  specially  versed  in  Oriental  and 
linguistic  science.     It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  the  Jew  does  not  recognize  Christ 
in  any  religious  sense,  and  is  a  Deist,  rather 
than  a  Socinian  or  Unitarian.     The  follow- 
ing abstract  of  their  doctrinal  creed,  com- 
piled from  the  Thirteen  Articles  of  Maimon- 
ides  exhibits,  briefly,  their  views  on  religious 
subjects :    «<  1.  They  believe  that  God  is  the 
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Creator  and  Governor  of  all  oreatures,  and 
that  he  alone  has  made,  does  make,  and  will 
make  all  things.  2.  They  believe  that  He 
ia  onlj  one,  in  unity  to  which  there  is  no 
resemblanoe,  and  thait  he  alone  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  tjieir  God.  3.  They  believe  Uiat 
the  Creator  is  not  oorpore$.l4  not  to  be  com- 
prehended by  an  understanding  capable  of 
comprehending  only  what  is  corporeal ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  like  him  in  the  universe 
4.  They  believe  thiat  He  is  the  First  and 
the  Last.  5.  They  believe  that  He  is  the 
only  object  of  adoration,  and  that  no  other 
being  whatever,  ought  to  be  worshiped.  6. 
They  believe  that  all  the  words  of  the  proph- 
ets are  truQ.  7.  They  believe  that  all  the 
prophecies  of  ^oses,  their  master,  are  true, 
and  that  he  was  the  father  of  all  the  wise  men, 
as  well  of  those  who  went  before  him,  as  of 
those  who  succeeded  Mm.  8.  They  believe 
that  the  whole  law  which  they  have  in  their 
hand  at  this  day*  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
9.  They  believe  tliat  this  law  will  never  be 
changed,  and  that  no  other  law  will  ever  be 
given  by  the  Creator.  10,  They  believe  that 
God  knows  all  the  actions  of  men,  and  all  their 
thoughts  ;  as  it  is  said :  ^  He  &shioneth  all 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  understandeth  all 
their  works.'  11.  They  believe  tliat  God 
rewards  those  who  observe  his  conunands, 
and  punishes  those  who  transgress  them. 
12.  They  believe  that  the  Messiah  will  come, 
and,  though  he  delays,  they  will  always  e^- 
pect  him  till  He  comes.  13.  They  believe 
that  the  dead  will  be  restored  to  life  when  it 
shall  be  ordained  by  the  decree  of  the  Crea- 
tor. 

The  Jews  have  not  been  very  active  in 
educational  matters*  but  have  several  free 
schools  of  high  grade,  and,  at  Philadelphia, 
Maimonides  College,  founded  in  18G7,  which 
though  having  a  full  course,  and  able  in- 
structors, is  not  well  endowed.  In  matters 
of  public  charity,  the  founding  of  hospitals, 
asylums  for  orphans,  the  aged,  and  the  wid- 
ow, and  the  establishment  of  public  libraries, 
and  museums  of  art,  they  deserve  very  high 
praise.  These  institutions,  and  their  gifts  to 
them  have  not,  in  any  case,  been  confined  to 
tlieir  own  people,  but  have  been  opened 
freely  to  all,  and  some  of  their  liberal  givers 
have  won  for  themselves  undying  &me  by 
their  large  handed  charity.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  they  provide  always  for  their  own 
poor.  They  have  three  or  four  well  con- 
ducted periodicals. 
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Israelites.    This  organization,  which  lias  a 
Rabbinical  Conference,  which  meets  annuall  j, 
and  has  synagogues  in  the  principal'  cities, 
while  not  disposed  to  relinquish  their  Jewish 
birthright  and   privU^es,  yet  deeni   some 
changes  necessitated,  by  the  progress  of  the 
world,  in  their  ancient  faith.    They  do  not 
look  for  the  coming  of  a  temporal  Messiah, 
or  a  return  to  Palestine;  they  believe  in 
having  their  exerdses  in  the  synagognea 
in  the  vernacular.    They  hold  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  but  not  to  the  resurreclion 
of  the  body ;  to  God's  grace  and  justice  to 
pardon  and  bless  the  being  created  in  his 
unage,  and  not  to  expiatory  rites  and  sacri- 
fices. We  have  no  means  of  estimating  their 
numbers. 

Effort^  have  been  made,  and  with  consid- 
erable success,  by  several  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity.  There  are  several 
congregations  of  these  converted  Israelites, 
and  a  still  larger  number  who  have  connect- 
ed themselves,  as^  individuals,  with  other 
Christian  <^urches.  A  considerable  number 
of  Jews  said  to  be  nwunly  from  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Portugal,  have,  on  coming  to 
the  United  States,  abandoned  all  religious 
worship  and  faith,  and  given  themselves  up 
wholly  to  the  worship  of  mammon. 


XIV.     SPIRITUALISTS. 

We  can  hardly  call  the  Spiritualists  a 
religious  denomination,  since  its  professed 
adherents  belong  to  almost  all  denomina- 
tions, and  many  of  them  to  none,  and  their 
single  bond  of  union  is  in  their  belief  that 
somehow,  and  in  some  way,  they  hold  inter- 
course with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  Hiat 
this  belief  is  a  delusion  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  most  incontestable  evidence ; 
yet  verj  many  cling  to  it  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  The  Spiritualists,  and  especially 
the  so-called  "spiritual  mediums,**  maybe 
divided  into  several  classes.  Among  these 
are:  1.  Charlatans  and  impostors,  who  de- 
liberately profess  to  hold  communication  with 
the  spirit  world,  knowing  that  they  are  guilty 
of  a  gross  and  fraudulent  deception,  but  doing 
so  for  the  sake  of  gain.  This  class  is  nu- 
merous; to  it  belong  most  of  the  fortune- 
tellers and  necromancers,  the  greater  part 
(perhaps  we  should  say  all)  of  the  healing 
mediums,  dairvoyant  doctors,  and  the  like, 
the  exhibiting  mediums  rappers,  taUe-Up- 
pers,  &c.,  &c.    2.  The  self-deluded,  whoj 
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possessing  a  certain  amoant  of  magnetic^ 
odyllic  or  reflex*oervoii3  power,  reallj  sup- 
.pose  themselves  to  be  in  eommuiUGatJon  with 
(he  spirits,  wheii  they  are  only  reproducing 
their  own  thoughts  and  conjectures  or  those 
of  persons  about  them  mi  widi  whom  they 
are  en  rapports  8*  Genuine  qlairvoy^ts, 
yery  few  in  number,  but  really  endowed 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  clairyoy- 
^t  or  seer  faculty,  but  mistakeu  in  io^puting 
their  visions  to  a  different  source  iVom  that 
from  which  they  really  come*  The  supposed 
oonver^ations  held  by  these  persons  with  au- 
gelic  intelligence,  or  the  spirits  of  the  depart- 
ed who  were  eminent  for  intellectual  or  moral 
power  in  this  life,  all  give  evidence,  which 
whoso  runs  may  read,  that  they  are  *^  of  the 
earth,  earthy."  Not  one  of  these  messages 
professedly  from  the  spiritworld,  however 
Qzalted  in  intellect  in  tins  life  were  the  per- 
sons from  whom  ^ey  purport  to  have  come, 
has  ever  risen  above  the  dead  level  of  bald 
conmion  place,  and  could  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  (ittributed  have  come  back 
to  earth  and  read  them,  they  would  have  re- 
pudiated them  most  indignantly.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  professed  revela- 
tions of  the  spiritual  world  by  these  professed 
seers.  We  have  read  many  of  them  and 
have  found  them  invariably  sensuous  in  their 
descriptions,  and  giving  ainple  evidence  of 
having  been  borrowed  without  being  im- 
proved from  the  Koran,  the  oriental  fables, 
or  the  word  painting  of  Moore,  Byron, 
Southey,  Beckford,  or  Johnson,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  ivom  the  liallucinations  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Too  much  of  the 
flesh  clings  to  the  seer  to  make  these  visions 
in  any  respect  representative  of  that  glorious 
spiritual  state  which  the  natural  eye  hath 
not  seen,  r.or  can  see ;  of  those  experiences, 
which  are  only  discerned  by  the  spiritual 
man  when  unrobed  from  the  garments  of 
flesh,  and  made  pure  even  as  God  is  pure. 

Still  this  great  delusion  has  its  thousands 
of  votaries.  Beginning  in  this  country  about 
1843  with  some  numifestatioxis  of  power  as 
a  healing  medium  on.  the  part  of  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  named  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
at  Poughkeepsie ;  they  were  gradually  de- 
veloped into  a  high  degree  of  clairvoyance 
on  his  part,  which  resulted  in  his  dictating 
from  1846  to  the  present  time  nuiperous 
books  professing  to  give  revelations  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  spheres  which  he  al- 
leged envelope  our  earth,  and  communica- 
tioos  with  the  spirits  which  inhabited  thejn ; 


descriptions  of  the  climate,  scenery  and  peo« 
pie  of  the  various  planetary  bodies  of  the 
solar  systein,  ^nd  Qveutually  a  theologica] 
system,  with  its  pantlieon  of  heroes  and  demi* 
gods  which  he  professed  to  have  received 
irom  the  highest  spiritual  intelligences.   That 
some  portions  pf  this  system  were  rather  th^ 
results  of  earthly  study,  than  of  heavenly  in- 
spiration, V9^  evident  to  those  who  knew 
Mr.  Dayb's  habits  qf  study  and  preparation 
for  his  bookSf     These  numerous  volumes 
have,  however,  had  a  very  considerable  sale, 
and  though  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say  how 
many   Spiritualists    believed    them    either 
wholly  or  in  part,  yet  they  have  unquestion*' 
ably  exerted  considerable  influence  in  form-* 
ing  the  Spiritualist  theology.     Many  Spiritt 
ualists  repudiate  them,  wholly ;  others  go  far 
beyond  them,  to  ^  gross  and  blasphemous  infi- 
delity.    While  Mr.  Davis  was  beginning  to 
dictate  his  revelations,  another  development  of 
the  SpLritualist  mania  appeared  in  liochei^ter, 
where  a  Mrs.  Fox  and  her  two  young  daugh- 
ter's flrsl   made    spirit-rapping    piofitable^ 
This  and  table-tipping  and  table  dancing 
soon  became  popular  and  lucrative  exercises, 
and  presently  it  was  found  that  the  spirits 
could  spell  (not  always  correctly)  by  (he  aid 
of  an  alphabet  card.     As  time  pas^sed,  their 
education  improved  till  by  the  hand  of  a 
medium   (their  unconscious  instrument,   it 
was  suid)    they  wrote  all  manner  of  plati- 
tudes in  prose  and  rhyme,  though  quite  as 
often  without  sense  as  with  it.     Still  iater? 
they   practised   a  species  of  phonographic 
writing  which  expedited  matters  for  them, 
though  not  always  for  the  unhappy  mediumSf 
who  found  great  difficulty  in  putthig  it  into 
readable  Engli.^h.      Gymnastic   and  leger- 
demain feats  followed,  and  though  most  of 
these  were  exposed,  yet  they  made  their  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  gaping  multi* 
tude.    An  adventurer  named  D.  D.  Home 
or  Hume  was  the  most  adroit  performer  of 
these  alleged  Spiritualistic  feats  in  Europe, 
and  succeeded  in  deceiving  many  eminent 
though  unphilosophic  minds.     The  delusion 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  1858  or 
1859,  and  has  since  that  time  been  gradually 
waning.     Both  the  Shakers  and  the  followers 
of  Swedenborg  had  at  one  Ijme  great  expeo 
tations  from  it,  of  large  increase  to  their 
numbers ;  but  both  have  been  greatly  di£ap- 
pointed.     Very  many  who  were  once  de- 
luded by  it  have  long  since  abandoned  it  and 
now  wonder  that  they  could  have  been  so 
grievously  deceived;  others  not  £urly  4Qi** 
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viaced  of  the  delu>ioQ  still  entertain  doubts, 
and  will  eventual  I7  shake  it  oiF;  while  of 
tho^e  wh3  hold  firmly  to  it  still,  some  have 
b^cjmj  insane,  soma  profess  to  derive  com- 
fort from  their  communication  in  hours  of 
sorrow  with  the  dt^ar  departed,  and  others 
have  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  infidelity  or 
are  on  the  high  road  thither. 

The  Spiritjalista  in  1858  and  1859  made 
thd  m3.st  extravagant  statements  in  regard 
to  their  numbers  ;  statements  which  must  at 
that  time  have  been  conspicuously  inexact, 
and  are  now  too  absurd  for  any  one  to  be- 
lieve.  In  the  "  Spiritual  Register"  for  1869 
it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  actual  Spirit- 
ualist) in  Am3rica  is  1,500,000;  of  those 
who  have  more  or  less  faith  in  the  doctrine, 
but  do  not  openly  espouse  it,  4,000,000 ;  pub 
lie  advocates  l,00i) ;  modiums,  public  and 
private,  40,000;  places  for  public  meetings, 
1,000;  bjo'v^  anl  pamphlets,  600;  period!- 
cds,  30.  If  m)it  of  these  figares  had  been 
divided  by  ten  the  quotients  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  at  that.  timo.  At  present, 
the  numb^ir  of  periodicals  (of  whi:ch  only 
two  or  three  have  a  large  circulation)  is  ten, 
the  number  of  public  advocates  of  Spiritual- 
ism nat  over  50,  and  the  meetings  mentioned 
about  th3  same  or  possibly  75.  The  number 
of  medium)  of  all  sorts,  we  could  not  under- 
take to  estimate;  there  must  be  several 
thousands ;  though  some  have  unfortunately 
been  sent  to  State  Prison  recently,  ani 
some  others,  who  have  been  using  their  art, 
to  aid  them  in  their  nefarious  business  as 
procuresses  ought  to  be.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  150,000  persons  who  would  avow 
themselves,  to-day.  Spiritualists ;  and  equally 
difficult  to  find  200,000  more  who  would 
acknowledge  any  leanings  in  that  direction. 
The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished pro  and  csn  msLj  reach  500,  indeed, 
considering  the  great  number  issued  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Davis  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Brittan,  we  think 
they  probably  will;  but  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Davis*s  books,  the  most  popular  of  all  this 
class  of  literature,  has  not  averaged  over 
20,000  copies  of  each. 


XV.     f-REB    rHIl!TOERS,    OR   ATfTEISTS, 
DEISTS,  RATIONALISTS,  &c. 

The  various  forms  of  unbelief  cannot 
feirly  be  called  religious  since  they  are  rather 
the  negative  of  cJl  religion;  nor  can  they 
be  classified  or  numbered,  since  they  are 
found  under  so  many  diiferent  names  and 


forms  and  commingled  with  so  many  o;her 
doctrines  and  notions ;  yet  it  is  true   tliat 
they  include  many  thousands  mostly  from 
three  classes:  1.  Speculative   philosophers, 
whose    learning  is  rather  superficial    than 
profound,  and  who  from  the  desire  to  throw 
off  control,  which  is  natural  to  the  depraved 
heart,  seek  .to  find  arguments  against   the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
against  a  rulmg  and  controlling  Providen  -e, 
and  against  any  plan  of  salvation   which 
admits  the  depravity  of  human  nature.    Thej 
draw  thi'ir  arguments  from  any  and  every 
source  which  they  deem  available ;  at  one 
time    they  deride   mira-les  as  inconsistent 
with  reason ;  at  another  they  parade  geolo- 
gical discoveries  as  proving  the  falsity  of  the 
Sacred  Record;    then  they  are  very  sure 
that  they  have  discovered  that  man  has  lived 
upon  the  earth  800,000  or  a  million  of  yea  s, 
and  that  he  was  developed  firom  a  monad  or 
a  monkey;  if  driven  from  these  positions, 
they  find  fatdtwiihthe  numbers  of  the  Bible, 
its  genealogical  records,  its  narratives   of 
events;   the  slightest  apparent  discrepancy 
is  magnified,  and  they  either  conclude  the 
r^acred  book  a  tissue  of  fables,  a  book  of  rid- 
dles, metaphors,  and  conundrums,  or  a  series 
of  myths.     Rout  them  from  one  class  of  ar- 
guments, and  they  fiy  to  another,  often  in 
exact  cc^ntradiction  of  what  they  had  previ- 
ously maintained ;   and   in   default  of  any 
ground  of  argument  they  will  fall  to  abusing 
and  cursing  th<^  life,  m  nistry,  and  work  of 
the  Divine  Redeemer,  using  the  coarsest  ri- 
ba]dry,thoi]gh  previouj»ly  given  to  only  dainty 
phrases ;  thus  dt'monstrating  that  it  is  the 
enmity  of  the  heart  against  God  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  their  unbelief.    2.  A  larger 
class  than  the   preceding  is   comiK)-ed  of 
working  men,  mechanics,  who  in  a  crude  and 
rough  way  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking,  but 
being  soured  by  the  neglect  of  their  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  abilities,  which  they  believe 
the  educated  class  manifest,  and  having  the 
idea  that  they  are  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
intellectual  independence  by  avowing  them- 
selves free  thinkers,  pluni;e  boldly  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  they  are  db- 
quahtied,  for  tlie  want  of  both  early  training 
and    positive    knowledge,   from    handling. 
Without  being  conscious  of  it  they  are  mere- 
ly the  echoes  and  mouth  pieces  of  abler  but 
worse  men,  uttering  the  falsehood,  which 
their  leaders  know  to  be  such,  but  which 
the=^e  poor  men  believe  merely  on  their  as- 
sertion.   With  them,  too,  the  desire  that 
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these  views  may  be  true,  that  they  may  be 
thereby  freed  from  reBponsibility  and  the 
goadings  of  conscience,  has  much  to  do  with 
their  earnestness  in  endeavuring  to  believe 
them.  d.  Aiiotlier  and  ^tili  larger  class  of 
unbelievers,  we  can  hardly  call  them  free 
thinkers,  for  they  do  very  little  thinking  of 
any  sort,  are  the  men  and  women  utterly 
brutalized  by  a  vicious  life,  who  are  without 
hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,  and 
who  stolidly  conclude  that  no  other  life,  if 
there  is  another,  can  be  worse  than  the 
present;  and  that  somehow  they  will  be 
better  off  after  death,  since,  as  they  express 
it,  they  have  had  no  show  or  chance  here. 
These  need  almost  a  new  creation  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  plane  of  morally  accounta- 
ble beings.  They  constitute  the  dangerous 
classes  of  our  large  cities,  the  material  of 
mobs,  the  gangs  of  thieves,  dead  rabbits, 
shoulder  hitters,  prize  fighters,  burglars,  and 
if  women,  the  shop  lifrers,  prostitutes,  and 
degraded  women  of  the  slums  and  back 
alleys  of  the  great  cities.  We  might  name 
as  recruits  in  this  army  of  unbelief,  ihose 
who  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  phases 
of  spiritualism  have  lost  all  faith  in  humanity, 
and  those  in  higher  circles  of  society  who 
departing  from  their  early  training  in  sound 
doctrine  have  wandered  and  floundered 
through  the  mazes  of  German  rationalism, 
transcendentalism,  and  at  last  merged  in 
Pantheism  or  utter  unbelief. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  edu- 
cated German  emigrants,  and  the  English 
workingmen  who  migrate  to  this  country 
are  Freethinkers  or  infidels,  and  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  as  well  as  in  the  newer 
towns  and  settlements  at  the  West  they  have 
organized  Xnfldel  or  Liberal  clubs,  and  seek 
to  bring  others  into  their  way  of  thinking. 
They  have  united  and  brought  out  their  full 
strength  on  several  occasions  in  the  effort  to 
have  all  Sabbath  laws  abrogated  in  several 
of  the  Western  cities.  In  some  of  the  new 
settlements  of  the  West  they  have  been  so 
largely  in  the  majority  that  they  have  pro- 
hibited all  effort  for  religious  worship  or 
Sabbath  observance.  Their  periodicals 
vary  in  character  according  to  the  class 
whom  they  address.  Some  are  decorous  in 
tone  but  aim  at  subverting  Christianity  by 
appeals  to  reason  and  philosophy;  odiers 
are  ribald  and  blasphemous,  and  denounce 
ince^ssantly  all  Christian  organizations,  and 
Christian  men.  Those  conducted  by  foreign- 
ers and  in  German  or  French,  are  generally 


revolutionary  in  their  character,  and  have 
much  to  say  of  priestcraft  and  restrictions 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  There  are 
in  all  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  papers,  but 
they  give  no  indications  of  the  number  of 
the  Freethinking  class,  since  many  of  them 
do  not  read  anything.  There  are  no  means 
of  estimating  with  any  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy their  actual  numbers.  Men  who 
have  made  religious  statistics  a  study,  and 
with  equal  opportunities  of  observations 
differ  as  widely  as  between  250,000  and 
1 ,000.000 ;  and  the  larger  number  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  correct  as  the  smaller. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  and  minor 
sects  ^'hich  did  not  properly  come  under  the 
classification  we  have  adopted.  With  a 
brief  notice  of-  them  we  close  this*«ketch 
of  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
IjNiTed  States. 

I.  Adventists,  a  recent  sect  of  Millina- 
rialte,  owing  its  origin  to  William  Miller  of 
Vermont,  from  whom  they  are  often  called 
Millerites.    He  commenced  his  public  teach- 
ings in  1838  and  predicted  the  second  ad- 
vent   of    Christ    in    1843.      Among    his 
disciples  was  one  Joshua  V.  Himes  who  had 
been  a  Campbellite  preacher  and  who  sur- 
pa^'sed  Miller  in  earnestness  and  energy. 
After  the  failure  of  their  first  prediction  in 
1843,  others  were  made  but  the  adherents 
of  the  sect  fell  off.     Himes  however  con- 
tinued   to    advocate    his    doctrine  in   the 
Advent  HeraUd  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  suc- 
ceded  in  drawing  around  him  a  considera- 
ble  number  of  followers,  of  whom,  since 
Miller's  death,  he  has  been  the  leader  and 
apostle.     He    is    said    to    be    inclined    to 
Unitarian  views  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  with  most  of  his  followers  to 
hold  that  the  wicked  will  Ife  annihilated  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.     There  are  no 
definite  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ad- 
ventists, but  they  are  estimated  at  about 
20,000.     Their  other  views  are  generally 
those  of  the  Evangelical  churches,  though 
inclining  somewhat  to  Methodism ;  but  they 
have  no  regular  creed  or  form  of  discipline. 
II.  Annihilationists.    The  doctrine  of 
the  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked  is  not  con- 
fined to  Adventists.     Nearly  forty  years 
ago  it  was  defended  by  Rev.  Henry  Grew, 
and  since  that  time  Dr.  McCulloh  of  Balti- 
more, George  Storrs    (an  Adventist)  and 
Rev.  C.  F.  Hudson  have  published  works 
advocating  the  doctrine.    They  have  not  a 
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li^ge  following  aside  from  the  Adventistcs 
and  most  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
doctrhie  remain  members  of  Evangelical 
chiirches. 

III.  Catholic  Apostolic  Chubch  or 
Ibvingites,  a  small  denomination  which 
originated  with  the  teachings  of  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Irving  in  London  about  1830,  but 
afterwards  considerably  modified  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  a 
member  of  Mr.  Irving's  congregation.  They 
hold  to  the  present  existence  in  the  C  bris- 
tly Church  of  the  Charisms  or  gifts  men- 
tioned by  Paul  in  Cor.  xii.  27-31,  Eph.  iv. 
11-13, 1  Thess.  V.  19,  20,  viz.  healing,  speak- 
ing with  tongue.1,  prophesying,  ^c.  In 
their  other  doctrines  they  agree  generally 
with  the  Evangelical  churches  though  they 
m^e  confirmation  or  sealing  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  of  the  apostles  a  third  sacrament 
or  ordinance.  In  organization  and  polity, 
however,  they  differ  from  most  of  the 
churches  in  having  foi;r  orders  6f  the  nyn- 
istry,  aposdes  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
angels  or  cliief  pastors,  and  under  the  latter, 
a  fourfold  service  of  elders  and  deacons,  to- 
gether with  under  deacons  and  deaconesses. 
The  deacons,  under  deacons,  and  deacon- 
esses are  ordained  by  the  angel  or  chief  pas- 
tor, all  the  superior  ministers  or  servants  by 
the  apostles  who  are  not  themselves  ordained 
but  called  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  their  work, 
la  their  worship  ;hey  use  incense-lights  on 
the  alt^r,  the  full  catalogue  of  priestly  vest- 
ments, and  a  very  imposing  and  impressive 
ritual.  They  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  every 
Lord's  day,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions, 
nad  receive  tithes  during  the  service.  They 
also  have  auricular  confession  of  sin  with 
at)solutions  and  prayers  in  fourfold  form. 
At  their  meetings  for  extemporaneous  pray- 
^  and  confession  they  encourage  the  speak- 
ing with  tongues  and  prophesying.  The 
number  of  congregations  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
small)  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  in  all. 

IV.  Bbethren  or  Pltmoutu  Breth- 
ren, a  denomination  which  originated  about 
1830  under  the  leader.-hip  of  Rev.  John 
Darby,  an  English  barrister  of  high  social 
position,  who  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  labors  in  Ireland  for  several 
years,  but  being  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  he 
left  that  church  and  proceeded  to  found  one 
irbich   recognized  po   distinctive   mmistry 


and  no  formal  organization.  Mr.  Darby 
was  a  Milleuarian  and  thought  it  the  duty 
of  all  true  Christians  to  gather  in  small 
bands  and  pray,  labor,  and  wait  for  the 
speedy  second  coming  of  Christ  The  Ply. 
mouth  Brethren  recognize  no  other  tide 
except  that  of  Brethren  or  Christians ;  they 
are  Calvinistic  (thoroughly  so)  in  doctrinal 
belief;  but  believe  that  all  the  Lord's  chil- 
dren are  priests  and  kings  in  his  service  and 
that  any  one  of  them  who  feels  that  he  is 
called  to  the  work  has  a  right  to  preach  or 
to  administer  ordinances.  They  permit  no 
licensure  or  ordination,  and  all  preaching 
is  voluntary  and  without  salary  or  compen- 
sation. They  baptize  adults  on  a  profession 
of  &ith  (usually  immersing  them)  though 
they  do  not  consider  this  indispensable  to 
membership.  They  do  not  aUow  in£uit 
baptism.  They  exclude  persons  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Lord's  Supper,  who  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  sins.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  celebrated  every  Sabbath  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  Lord's 
day  they  preach  to  and  pray  for  such  as  are 
not  converted.  They  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  for  special  blessings  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  and  one  of  tlie  Brethren, 
George  MUUer  has  maintained  an  extensive 
Orphan  Asylum  and  large  missionary  enter- 
prises at  Bristol  for  many  years,  solely  by 
praying  for  the  needed  funds,  which  as  they 
came  in  were  most  judiciously  expended. 
The  denomination  has  had  a  rapid  growth 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and  num- 
bers many  eminent  men  among  its  adher- 
ents. In  this  country  they  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  congregations,  but  are  very 
reticent  concerning  theijp  increase  and 
growth. 

y.  SANDEMi^iANS  or  Glassites.  This 
denomination,  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
was  quite  numerous  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
It  4^rives  its  nam6  from  Rev.  Robert  San- 
deman,  who  was  not,  however,  its  real-  found- 
er, his  &ther-in-law.  Rev.  John  Glass  of 
Dundee,  having  originated  the  sect*  Mr. 
Sandeman,  after  preaching  their  doctrines  for 
twenty  years  or  more  in  Scotland,  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  m  1764,  and 
settled  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  where  he 
died  in  1771,  having  established  several 
Sandemanian  churches  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  Their  distinguishing  doc- 
trines are :  That  faith  is  a  simple  intellect* 
ual  assent  to  the  teachings  and  divinity  of 
Christ;  that  aU  mystical  or  double  int«]> 
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pretation  of  the  scriptures  is  to  be  rejected ; 
that  none  of  their  members  must  take  part 
in  any  games  of  chance;  that  they  are  to 
abstain  strictly  from  all  blood  and  "  things 
strangled ;"  that  all  collegiate  training  for 
the  ministry  is  wrong;  that  no  prayers 
should  be  made  at  funerals;  that  weekly 
love  feasts  in  which  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  should  dine  together  should  be  ob- 
served every  Sabbath  day ;  and  the  kiss  of 
brotherhood  should  pass  between  all  their 
members,  male  and  female,  at  their  solemn 
meetings ;  and  that  a  plurality  of  elders  is 
necessary  ih  the  church,  two  at  least  being 
required  for  all  acts  of  discipline  and  the 
administration  of  ordinances  and  ritual. 
The  ordinance  of  feet-washing  originally 
practised  by  the  sect  has  been  discontinued. 
There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  con- 
gregations of  Sandemanians  now  existing 
in  the  United  States. 

VI.  Church  of  the  Messiah,  a  sect 
founded  in  Maine  in  1863  by  a  person  named 
Adams,  Who  had  previously  been  a  Mormon 
elder.  He  claimed  to  have  visions  and  spe- 
cial inspirations.  Among  the  points  of  the 
new  faith  was,  that  its  members  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  and  that  the  time  had 
come  for  them  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  where  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  the 
throne  of  David,  tn  1866^  15^  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  sailed  from  Maine  for  Pal- 
estine  under  the  leadership  of  Adams  and 
landed  at  Ja^  where  through  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Vic6- Consul,  land  had  been 
procured  for  them  And  where  they  erected 
houses  and  a  hotel.  Dissatisfactioh  soon 
occurred.  Adams  w^  accused  of  misman- 
agement, and  through  the  kind  offices  of 
the  United  States  govcrbment  a  considera- 
ble number  returned  in  1867,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  1HG8.  llie  sect  h  probably 
extinct. 

VII.    l^ERFECTIOi^lSTS.       I.    ^RBti    LOV- 

ERs,  Bible  Communists  or  Perfection- 
ists, a  stnall  American  sebt  founded  about 
1840  by  John  H  Noyes,  in  Putiiey,  Ver- 
mont, but  removed  subsequently  to  Oneidn, 
New  York,  where  it  is  AoVr  known  tts  the 
Oneida  Community.  Branches  of  it  are 
also  established  under  the  same  regulations 
at  Wallingford  and  Brooklyn,  Connecticut, 
lliis  organization  is  a  singular  medley  of 
Biblical  doctrine  and  unholy  practice.  They 
profess  to  believe  that  a  reconciliation  to 
God  is  necessary  for  salvation,  tiiat  this  is 
accomplished  through  faith  whidi  i^  simply 


an  intellectual  belief,  and  that  confessing 
this  belief  the  man's  sins  are  immediately 
washed  aWav,  and  thenceforth  he  is  above 
and  beyond  all  law,  being  a  law  unto  himself; 
though  in  practice  he  surrenders  a  portion  of 
this  liberty  to  the  family  or  Community  in 
which  he  lives.  They  hold  to  a  community  of 
goods,  community  of  women,  or  as  they  term 
it,  a  complex  marriage ;  no  legal  marriage 
being  considered  binding  and  the  parties  to 
it  in  the  community  being  at  liberty  to  make 
new  selections  at  will,  their  liberty,  however, 
being  somewhat  abridged  by  the  necessity 
of  making  their  proposals  through  a  third 
party  and  their  being  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  family  and  in  accordance  with 
what  they  pronounce  physiological  laws. 
The  Community  or  Communities  now  num- 
ber in  all  about  600  members,  that  at 
Oneida  having  300.  They  have  prospered 
financially,  having  attained  large  wealth  by 
their  manufactures  and  agricultural  produc- 
tions. They  ate  said  to  be  harmoi^ous  and 
contented.  The  men  dress  like  the  citizens 
of  the  adjacent  towns,  but  the  women  have 
adopted  a  sort  of  Bloomer  costume  and 
wear  their  hair  short.  The  influence  of 
these  Communities  can  only  be  evil  on  the 
society  around  them.  There  are  several 
other  communities  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  practising  a  community  of 
;,*oods  but  not  of  wives.  We  have  already 
described  the  Shaker  Communities,  which 
have  ail  prospered;  but  there  are  others 
which  do  not  find  a  new  theology  neces- 
sary to  iheit  success,  such  as  the  Grerman 
Socialist  Village  of  Eioonomy,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Seventh  Day  German  Baptist  Commu- 
nity at  fiphrata,  Pennsylvania;  the  more 
recently  organized  one,  near  Brocton  in 
Western  New  York,  which  from  the  past 
history  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Harris,  one  of  its 
founders*  We  suppose  to  be  Spiritualistic, 
and  one  in  lowa^  which  admits  only  male 
members. 

II.  Another  and  more  numerous  sect  of 
Perfectionists^  though,  perhaps,  we  shotdd 
hardly  call  them  a  sect  since  they  have  very 
generally  retained  their  connection  with  the 
denominations  to  Which  they  had  previously 
belonged,  are  those  persons,  who  in  con- 
nection with  Methodist,  Congregationalist, 
Baptist,  and  Adveutist  Churches,  hold  to 
tiie  doic^triue  tiiat  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  attain,  but  that  they  have  actuially 
attained  to  a  condition  of  sinless  perfection, 
complete  freedom  not  only  from  sinful  acts 
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and  deeds  but  from  all  sinful  thoughts  or 
words  and  from  any  promptings  to  sin.  This 
doctrine,  sometimes  called  the  doctrine  of 
Perfect  Holiness,  sometimes  Oberlinism, 
since  it  was  strongly  advocated  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  has  a  considerable  following;  and 
under  the  names  of  ^  The  Higher  Christian 
Life,"  or  "  Complete  Sanctification,**  has 
been  largely  preached  and  written  about 
within  a  few  years  past.  We  cannot  say 
that  in  our  experience,  those  who  professed 
it  have  generally  given  evidence  of  greater 
purity  or  real  holiness  than  others  who 
made  no  such  exalted  profession ;  but  while 
conformity  to  the  Divine  model  is  a  thing  to 
be  sought  after  and  labored  for,  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  often  attained  in  this  life. 

With  our  notice  of  these  believers  in  Per- 
fection we  close  our  sketch  of  Religious  De- 
nominations in  America.  We  may  have 
omitted  some  small  sects,  but  if  so,  it  has  not 
been  for  want  of  careful  search  for  them. 
We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  say 
anything  of  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  or 


Sintauists,  though  we  believe  there  are  two 
or  three  congregations  of  each  in  CalifomiA, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  in  New  York.  ITie 
Russo-Greek  Church  has  a  chapel  in  New 
York  City,  one  in  San  Francisco,  and  cue 
or  two  in  Alaska,  but  its  adherents  are 
probably  less  than  500  in  all.  The  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  West,  vary  too  much  to  be  described 
within  our  limits.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  small  remains  of  the 
Toltec  tribes  still  found  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  yet  maintain  some  forms  of  that 
Sun  and  Fire  Worship  which  so  clearly 
fixes  their  origin  in  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  some  sections  of  the  South,  the 
Negroes,  and  especially  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  Western  Africa,  still  maintain  in 
secret  the  Fetich  or  0-be-ah  Worship.  In 
considering  the  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
denominations  here  enumerated  with  their 
widely  varying  creeds,  we  find  it  as  true 
now  as  in  olden  times,  that  ^  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  sought  out  many  inventions." 
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In  connection  with  the  preceding  history 
of  religious  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should 
touch  briefly  on  the  edi%es  devoted  to  reli- 
gious worship.  During  the  Colonial  period, 
and  indeed  till  about  1820,  the  church  edi- 
fices making  any  pretension  to  architectu- 
ral beauty,  were  very  few.  One  or  two  in 
Boston,  two  or  three  in  New  York,  per- 
haps two  in  Philadelphia,  one  or  two 
beside  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in 
Baltimore,  one  in  Charleston,  and  one  in 
Providence  were  so  fcir  beyond  the  ordinary 
churches  in  style  and  ornamentation  that 
they  were  regarded  as  marvels.  In  the 
country,  especially  in  the  newer  settlements, 
the  church  edifice,  like  the  rude  dwellings, 
was  of  logs,  and  the  seats  of  hewed  slabs, 
thrust  between  the  logs  at  one  end  and  sus- 
tained at  the  other  by  a  block  or  some  rough 
wooden  legs.  The  pulpit  was  a  section  of 
the  butt  of  a  tree  dug  out  and  sometimes 
had  a  hewn  slab  pinned  on  it  with  wooden 
pins.     The  fioor  was  oftenest  of  hard  beaten 


earth,  but  sometimes  of  split  planks;  the 
roof  of  bark  or  thatch  and  in  rare  cases  of 
half-hewn  logs  with  clay  cement  for  the 
chinks.  Glass  in  the  windows  was  a  rarity; 
oftener  they  were  mere  wooden  shutters,  ad- 
mitting the  light  when  thrown  open  but  ad- 
mittuig,  in  their  season,  the  wintry  breezes 
also.  There  were  no  means  of  warming  the 
house  of  Grod  even  when  it  was  of  better 
architecture  than  this,  for  two  reasons:  one 
that  at  this  period  stoves  and  furnaces 
were  not  in  existence  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  the  other  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  the  ideas  of  the  &thers,  that 
people  should  be  allowed  to  take  comfort 
in  the  house  of  God,  except  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Word.  Was  not  the 
promise  made  on  this  very  condition  ''If 
thou  refrain  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from 
doing  thine  own  pleasure  on  my  holy  day," 
&c.,  and  did  not  that  evidently  mean  that 
people  should  not  go  to  a  good  comfortable 
church,  nicely  warmed  and  ventilated  lest  it 
should  be  a  doing  of  their  own  pleasure? 
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They  might  get  asleep  if  they  were  bo  com- 
fortable. In  the  older  settlements,  the  log 
cabin  churches  and  school  houses  had  given 
place  to  huge  barn-like  structures,  lofty  and 
bare  and  cold,  with  great  square  pews  as 
lartre  as  the  bed  cliambers  of  a  modem 
dwelling,  with  high  partitions,  where  each 
fa.nily  sat  by  itself  like  the  witnesses  in  a 
court,  the  jury  in  the  jury-box,  or,  in  many 
cases,  like  the  criminal  in  his  pen,  when  the 
judge  is  about  to  pronounce  sentence  on  hftn. 
The  mother  or  grandmother,  in  respect  for 
their  age  and  dignity,  were  allowed  to  bring 
their  fbotstoves,  little  square  boxes  of  perfo- 
rated tin,  having  a  little  iron  dish  of  live 
coals  within  them,  and  with  these,  while  in- 
haling the  charcoal  fhmes,  they  were  fain 
to  keep  their  feet  from  freezing  in  the  win- 
ter ;  but  the  father,  and  the  sons,  and  the 
little  children  were  allowed  no  such  foolish 
indulgence.  After  tramping  through  the 
snow  perhaps  for  miles,  they  took  their 
seats  in  their  pews  with  the  temperature 
anywhere  from  32°  to  zero,  and  listened  as 
well  as  they  could,  while  the  preacher  read 
hb  discourse,  going  on  often  to  seventeenthly 
or  eighteenthly,  while  the  children  either 
played  with  the  house  dog,  who  was  a  regu- 
lar attendant  upon  the  church  and  had  his 
place  in  the  pew,  or  amused  themselves  with 
some  of  the  few  objects  in  which  they  could 
find  occupation  for  their  mental  and  physical 
activity.  The  number  of  panes  of  glass  in 
the  great  windows  were  counted  over  and 
over  again;  the  calculation  was  made 
with  an  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  chan- 
ces, woriihy  of  a  Babbage  or  De  Morgan, 
how  many  weeks,  months,  or  years  would 
elapse  before  the  huge  sounding  board  over 
the  pulpit  would  fall,  and  whether  it  would 
coma  down  on  the  minister's  head  like  an 
extinguisher  on  a  candle,  and  whether  the 
little  tub  perched  on  a  post  in  which  he 
preached  would  be  crushed  in  the  downfall. 
Occasionally  a  child  of  uncommonly  quick 
perception  would  find  some  gratification,  as 
the  minister  announced  his  "fifteenthly" 
and  '*  sixteentMy  "  in  computing  how  much 
time  he  would  be  likely  to  consume  in  the 
heads  yet  to  come ;  but  such  an  idea  as  a 
child's  being  able  to  understand  what  the 
minister  was  preaching  about,  never  entered 
the  heads  of  parent  or  minister.  How  should 
it?  The  sermons  were  mostly  doctrinal, 
masterly  expositions  and  logical  arguments 
on  the  great  points  of  the  Calvinistic  theolo- 
gy, but  it  required  the  matured  minds  of 


the  sturdy  thinkers  of  those  days  to  com- 
prehend their  force  and  pertinence.  Ibe 
sermons  of  that  time  were  long ;  not  merely 
an  hour,  but  often  two  and  three  hours  in 
duration.  We  read  of  one  of  the  worthies 
of  thai  time,  a  shining  light  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts ministry,  that  ^  lie  was  a  mo8t  god- 
ly and />m'n/u/ preacher  "  (don'i  laugh,  lead- 
er, painful  in  those  days  meaift  painstaking) ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  he  preached  to  his 
people  a  good  three  hours,  in  the  mornirg 
of  a  very  wintry  day ;  and  after  tl  ey  had 
taken  food,  he  belabored  them  for  their  sirs 
and  shortcomings,  in  the  altemoon,  by  the 
space  of  four  hours  more."  In  the  cities, 
the  churches  were  mostly  frame  buildings, 
though  a  few  brick  and  stone  were  jut  up. 
One  or  two  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  N€w 
York  were  built  of  small  red  and  black 
brick  imported  from  Amsterdam,  but  veiy 
few  had  any  architectural  beauty.  The  Old 
Brick  Church  in  New  York,  (Pev.  Dr. 
Spring's)  on  Park  Row,  was  in  its  day  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the 
city ;  if  standing  now  it  would  hardly  be 
considered  a  respectable  stable  (the  use  to 
which  abandoned  churches  are  generally 
put  in  that  city).  Indeed  as  late  as  1831', 
forty-two  years  ago,  there  were  not  in  the 
whole  country  twenty  churches  which  could 
be  considered  specimens  of  graceful  archi- 
tecture. The  great  fire  of  1^<35,  which  de- 
stroyed the  second  church  edifice  which  the 
corporation  of  Trinity  church  had  erected* 
as  well  as  several  other  churches  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  was  incidentally  the  imj-ulee 
to  great  improvements  in  church  architec- 
ture. The  present  Trinity  church,  "a  poem 
in  stone,"  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  its 
predecessor,  and  Grace  ciiurch  soon  after. 
From  that  time  New  York  began  to  be 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  church  edi- 
fices, many  of  them  erected  at  enormous 
cost.  Other  cities  followed  the  example; 
some,  indeed,  had  already  commenced  the 
erection  of  beautiful  churches.  The  Gothic 
styles.  Early,  Norman,  Spanish,  Medieval, 
and  English,  were  the  favorites  for  many 
years,  and  even  now  have  their  advocates. 
Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
greater  independence  of  the  forms  of  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  art  on  the  part  of  our  archi- 
tects, and  while  the  styles  of  tlie  Renais- 
sance, and  the  ancient  classical,  are  found 
more  frequently  than  formerly,  there  is  a  de- 
sire which  now  and  then  finds  expression  in 
stone,  iron,  or  bricks  and  mortar,  to  origin- 
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Ate  designs  more  appropriate  to  our  own  time, 
our  climate  and  the  new  materials  for  build- 
ing which  we  have.  Sometimes  this  leads 
to  very  singular  structures,  experiments,  it 
would  seem  upon  public  taste  and  endurance. 
Under  the  name  of  Italian  Renaissance  We 
have  particolored  buildings  of  red  and  cream- 
colored  stone,  or  black  and  white  marbles, 
with  a  profusion  of  spires,  turrets,  and  finiah, 
and  crowned  with  a  massive  dome ;  in  one 
of  the  so-called  American  styles  we  have 
broad,  squat  iron  buildings,  low,  but  crowned 
in  the  center  with  a  high,  towering  dome, 
reminding  one  of  a  huge  foundry.  Another 
American  style  studiously  plain,  and  un- 
doubtedly capacious  and  comfortable  for 
accommodating  an  audience,  seems  intended 
for  two  towers,  whereof  one  is  cut  short  at 
the  height  of  the  ridge-pole  of  the  church, 
and  the  other  forgetting  its  origin^  intent 
presently  shoots  up  into  a  lofty  spire  (usual- 
ly of  wood,  but  covered  with  slate)  so  slen- 
der and  fragile^  that  it  seems  most  like  a 
monster  darning-needle,  set  up  on  end.  But 
these  pa^tial  failures  only  serve  as  waymarks 
to  a  more  perfect  architecture  which  shall  in 
the  end  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  by 
its  grace  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  City  churches  are  not 
as  yet  all  models  of  beauty,  but  they  are 
improving  in  these  respects  very  rapidly.  In 
their  interior  asrangement  there  has  been  a 
great  advance.  The  old-&shioned  pew  has 
been  banished  and  the  modem  slip  or  cush- 
ioned seat,  low,  easy,  readily  accessible  and 
attractive  has  taken  its  place.    The  pulpit 


is  not  now  a  perch  or  eyrie  fi*om  which  the 
preacher  can  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  his 
congregation,  but  a  simple  reader's  desk  on 
a  raised  platform.  Pillars  are  either  entirely 
dispensed  with  or  are  so  small  as  not  to  in- 
terfere With  the  view  of  the  pulpit  Warm- 
ing and  ventilation  have  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  and  protracted  thought,  and  though 
we  can  hardly  say  as  yet  that  either  is  per- 
fect^ yet  we  are  so  rapidly  approximating  to 
perfection  in  these  particulars,  that  the  pres- 
ent ga^eration  will  probably  be  able  to 
realize  it  The  Sunday  School  and  Bible 
Classes  have  come  to  be  such  important 
agencies  in  religious  progress,  that  speeial 
accommodations  are  required  and  provided 
for  them,  usually  in  a  separate  buildings  but 
attached  to  the  diurch.  And  so  strong  are 
the  demands  for  social  life  in  connection 
with  the  church,  that  most  of  the  newer 
church  edifices  have  their  parlors,  retiring 
rooms,  ante-rooms,  committee  rooms,  and 
many  of  them  pastor's  studies  and  church 
libraries  in  connection  with  the  church  edi- 
fices. 

The  churches  in  the  country  come  up 
slowly  to  these  improvements,  and  those  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  more 
slowly  than  those  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle 
States ;  but  the  progress  in  all  is  encourag* 
ing.  Still  great  as  has  been  the  advance  d' 
the  last  forty  years,  we  are,  as  a  nation,  &r 
behind  most  foreign  nations  in  the  number, 
the  splendor,  or  the  cosUinets  of  our  templen 
for  religious  worship. 
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